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MONDAY, JULY 30, 1951 


House or RepreseNratives, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Srupy OF MoNopoLy 
Power OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a, m., in room 
346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler presiding. 

Present : Representative Celler (chairman), Bryson, Wilson, Willis, 
Rodino, Reed (Illinois), Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the mi- 
nority; Peter S. Craig, special assistant; and Eileen R. Browne, 
clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order. The Chair 
would like to read a statement. 

As we open our hearings, which will be devoted to an investigation 
of the problem of whether or not organized baseball should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the antitrust laws, it would seem fitting 
to point out in some detail the objectives which the subcommittee 
hopes to accomplish through these hearings. 

It is the earnest desire of the subcommittee to preserve the integrity 
of baseball, which has traditionally been considered our national 
pastime. It is our studied purpose to conduct the inquiry in an 
objective and judicial manner. 

In order to provide for the fullest and clearest expression of all 
relevant views, we will hear from representatives of management, 
from players, and from experts and writers on baseball. This latter 
group will, we hope, provide us with a fair expression of the points 
of view of the general public. The subcommittee starts these hearings 
with no preconceived notions as to the final views that will be adopted. 
It has no ax to grind. 

We will go into the history of baseball and the past and present 
operation of the game. 

There have been referred to the subcommittee three bills—H. R. 
4229, 4230, and 4231—introduced by our distinguished colleagues the 
Honorable Wilbur D. Mills, the Honorable A. S. Herlong, Jr., and 
the Honorable Melvin Price. These bills would, if enacted, exempt 
baseball and other organized sports from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws. I might point out, at this time, that similar bills have 
been introduced from time to time in previous Congresses. 
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(H. R. 4229 follows. Note H. R. 4229, 4230, and 4231 are identical 
bills.) 
{li. R. 4229, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the antitrust laws shall not apply to organized professional sports 
enterprises, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act; the Act of October 15, 1914. as amended, known as 
the Clayton Act; the Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended; and the Act of 
June 19, 1956, known as the Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act, shall not 
apply to organized professional sports enterprises or to acts in the conduct of 
such enterprises. 

It is appropriate to mention the specific jurisdiction of this subcom- 
mittee. This subcommittee was established for the purpose of study- 
ing the problem of monopoly power, which, of course, means that its 
particular field of interest encompasses the antitrust laws. For years 
organized baseball has been a self-regulated industry. Since the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Feder ‘al League case was handed down 
some 30 years ago it has generally been assumed that baseball is exempt 
from the antitrust laws. This assumption has recently been drawn 
into question. However, in the intervening years the industry has 
regulated itself without feeling that it was necessary to comply with 
the laws relating to monopolies and restraints of trade. ‘Therefore, 
organized baseball affords this subcommittee with almost a classroom 
example of what may happen to an industry which is governed by 
rules and regulations among its members rather than by the free play 
of competitive forces. Without knowing at this time whether such 
regulation is in the best interest of baseball because of its many unique 
characteristics, we may at least learn something of importance about 
how an industry operates when it regulates itself instead of being 
forced to comply with the antitrust laws. I do not mean by any 
stretch of the imagination to cast any doubt on the validity and desira- 
bility of our basic antitrust policy. On the contrary, it is the consid- 
ered and unanimous judgment of this subcommittee that our antitrust 
policy and the necessity, for full and free competition is one of the 
cornerstones of our national policy. It is merely our hope in under- 
taking this study to learn more about this policy, and to learn how the 
laws implementing it affect our national game. 

The subcommittee has been made aware of various expressions of 
discontent regarding certain of the practices which have for a long 
time been associated with organized baseball. 

The subject of these expressions has included the reserve clause, the 
farm system, the powers of the high commissioner, franchises and 
draft problems, and the geographical distribution of the clubs. Fur- 
thermore, most recently there have been added problems relating to the 
broadcasting and televising of baseball games. 

Some of the matters which have come to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion from time to time have, as a matter of fact, ripened into treble- 
damage actions under the antitrust laws which are related both to the 
reserve clause, as that term is generally used, and to radio and televi- 
sion practices. Organized baseball has recognized the seriousness of 
the treble-damage actions which are pending, as evidenced by its 
recent arrangements with the former high commissioner of baseball 
whereby he will be indemnified in the case of a judgment for any of the 
plaintiffs in the pending treble-damage action. 
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The subcommittee has knowledge of the following treble-damage 
actions: In the case of Daniel Gardella v. Chandler et al., a player 
br ought suit seeking to recever $300,000 in d: amages and in the eases of 
Martin and Lanier the plaintiffs sought damages of $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000, respectively. It is our understanding that these cases have 
been settled. Pending cases include an action brought by Tri-City 
Broadcasting Co. against the Cincinnati Baseball Club and others, 
seeking $300,000 in damages; the action by Boyd Tepler against Ford 
Frick, the Chicago Cubs and others, seeking a recovery of $450,000. 
Jack Corbett and the El Paso Basebal! Club are suing former Com- 
missioner Chandler and others for $300,000 in damages. Other cases 
are Walter J. Kovalsky against Chandler and others, seeking $150,000 
in damages; James P, Prendergast against the Syracuse Baseball Club 
and others, in which the plaintiff claims $150,000 in damages; and the 
suit of George Toolson against the Yankees and others, in which a 
recovery of $375,000 in damages is sought. I might add that in 
several of these actions equitable relief is also sought. I should also 
point out that the figures which I have read in each case represent 
plaintiffs estimate of the treble damages to which he is entitled and 
in no case has there been any judicial determination of whether or 
not the plaintiff is entitled to recover the amount claimed, or, in fact, 
any anna I merely recite the claims in order to indicate that the 
cases pending do seem to pose an important problem. 

In this connection it should be clear that, in the event any of the 
plaintiffs are successful and the cases result in an injunction against 
the operation of the various rules and regulations of baseball, it is not 
unlikely that this sudden change would have a marked effect on the 
game. Thus there would be endangered the livelihood and the invest- 
ment of the thousands of people who are presently dependent on organ- 
ized baseball. This, in turn, might also affect the general public which 
looks upon baseball, and properly so, as our national pastime. 

Obviously, the subcommittee is not going to pass upon the merits 
of the various cases now pending, but it can and will thoroughly exam- 
ine the merits of the argument that organized baseball should be 
exempt from the operation of the antitrust laws. Any finding of the 
subcommittee and any subsequent legislation resulting therefrom will 
not, of course, affect the cases now pending. The courts now can find 
only whether or not certain activities are in violation of the antitrust 
laws. The subcommittee’s duty and task goes further, for we will not 
only seek to clarify baseball's relationship to the antitrust laws but 
we will also endeavor to determine whether the public interest requires 
anexemption. Specifically, if baseball falls within such laws, we will 
not pass judgment on the bills which are before us until there has been 
a fulland objective inquiry. Therefore, both by reason of the pending 
bills and the pending suits and the potential effect upon baseball and 
the economy which these pending suits may have, it has been deter- 
mined that the subeommittee will conduct this inquiry. 

We all agree that baseball, as the national pastime, has a bene- 
ficial effect which is felt throughout the country. We are further 
agreed that this great American sport, baseball, which has had a long 
and distineuished history, must go forward with greater strengtlr, and 
it is our serious wish that we may be of some assistance in opening 
up a greater future for baseball. 
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The subcommittee has been requested by representatives of the 
radio, television, and newsreel industries to permit the broadcast- 
ing, televising, and newsreel photographing of our hearings. These 
requests were given careful consideration by the full subcommittee, 
and we have decided that we must decline the opportunity offered 
tous. We all recognize the great public service that these industries 
provide, but we do feel that some of the matters that will be brought 
out in the course of our hearings may indirectly relate to suits now 
pending in the courts. As members of the Judiciary Committee, we 
certainly do not wish in any way to influence these suits. 

It has been said that the televising, broadcasting, and newsreel 
photographing of congressional hearings makes it more difficult to 
conduct an impartial and judicious inquiry and sometimes prejudices 
the rights of witnesses. This problem is currently a matter of great 
interest to Members of Congress. We do not know the answers to 
the questions which have been raised; and, since the whole subject 
has not as yet been carefully studied, the Judiciary Committee does 
not wish to take such action at this time. 

Now, I think it is fitting and proper that we open these hearings 
by hearing the statement and testimony of a man who has contributed 
much to baseball, and we are very happy to have Mr. Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb present his views. 

Mr. Cobb, will you please state your name and your address to 
the stenographer ¢ 


STATEMENT OF TYRUS RAYMOND COBB, GLENBROOK, NEV., AND 
MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


Mr. Cors. Tyrus Raymond Cobb, Glenbrook, Nev., and Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

The CHatrman. I believe you were elected to baseball’s Hall of 
Fame; were you not ¢ 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. When was that? 

Mr. Cops. I couldn’t say 

The Cuatrman. Was it recently? 

Mr. Corp. It was when the Hall of Fame was inaugurated. I hap- 
pened to have been the first elected. | Laughter]. 

The Cuairman. Did you say you just happened to be? [Laughter]. 

Mr. Coss. I felt honored to be. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cobb, I believe it was Ban Johnson who, when 
he was president of the American League, said of you: “He did 
more for baseball than any single individual that ever lived. The 
game owes him more than it will ever realize.” 

You are aware of that praise; are you not? 

Mr. Coss. I feel honored he expressed himself so. 

The Cuatrman. How many years did you play in organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Coss. Twenty-four. 

The Cuatrman. What years were they? 

Mr. Coss. Twenty-five. Twenty-four in the major league and one 
in a minor league. 
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The Cuamman. How old were you when you first signed your first 
baseball contract ¢ 

Mr. Coss. I was 17. 

The Cuarrman. With what club in organized baseball did you first 
become associated and when ? 

Mr. Coss. The Augusta, Ga., club, in the South Atlantic League. 

The Crarrman. What year was that? 

Mr. Coss. 1904. 

Mr. Bryson. You came from Augusta; did you not? Was that 
your home? 

Mr. Coss. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bryson. Was not your home around Augusta ? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir; it was Royston, Ga. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cobb, when you were hired by Augusta—if I 
remember reading your history as it appears in the Baseball Register 
by Mr. Spink—you were hired to replace a former outfielder who was 
then under suspension for playing outlaw ball; were you not? 

Mr. Coss. No, sir; I was hired to try to make good in my endeavor. 
They did not know of my ability. And the truth—you just want me 
to tell you all? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; go ahead. We will be very happy to have you 
do that. 

Mr. Coss. I was just a young boy from a small town, Royston, Ga., 
and they organized this league; so I decided that I wanted to try 
out in baseball. Of course, I did all this on my own and secretly 
from my father, who objected. I wrote all the clubs in the league. 

The Cuatmrman. Your father wanted you to be a surgeon—was not 
that the case? 

Mr. Corns. He wanted me to go to school, to college, and I did not 
let him know anything about this. 

I wrote them all, every club in the league, and I only had one onswer. 
The manager of the Augusta, Ga., team offered to let me come and 
try out if I would pay my own expenses. This was in 1904. And so 
I thought that was fine, to get an opportunity to get started in base- 
ball and get myself out of that small town down there. So, I ac- 
cepted and signed the contract and went along. 

My mother knew I was going, and I guess she had told my father, 
but it was the night before I was to leave the next morning that I 
had to go in and tell my father about it. Well, it was 3 o’clock that 
morning, the next morning, before he would consent that I could go. 

So, I thought I was getting a great opportunity, and I went down to 
try out, and they didn’t have many players trying out then. They had 
some experienced men, and the season was opening, and there was a 
first baseman, Harry Bussey, that had his contractual troubles. There 
was some difficulty with that; so, he couldn’t play in this first game. 
They didn’t expect me; they didn’t depend on me playing in the game, 
but when Bussey—they wanted to clear up his contractual troubles. 
I think he played with some other club or something. I do not know 
about that except, when he couldn’t play until this was taken up to the 
proper baseball people to get the matter straightened out there, that 
allowed the center fielder to play first base that day; in fact, the two 
days. And that made it possible for me to play center field. So, I 
played the first two games with them. The first baseman’s ineligibility 
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was cleared up, and he came back to first base, and the fellow from 
center field came back to center field, and then that night they released 
me. {| Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Coss. I was only 17, and I guess they did right. 

The Crarrman. Did you have a written contract with Augusta 
then ¢ 

Mr. Coss. I had. 

The Cuamman. What happened to the contract that you had with 
Augusta / 

Mr. Cons. I don’t know; I may have the original. 

The Crarrman. I do not mean possession. I just asked whether 
there was such a contract between you and the club. 

Mr. Corns. There was such a contract; but, of course, I was tickled 
to death to get a chance in baseball, and I did not—I was 17, and I 
didn’t read much of the contract | laughter |—except the amount. 

The CHamman. What was the amount, incidentally? 

Mr. Cons. Beg pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. What was the amount? 

Mr. Corrs. $90 a month. 

The CHairman. A month? 

Mr. Cons. That was a lot of money then. 

The Cratrman. Not much now. 

Mr. Coss. No, sir; I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. When you were let out of Augusta, what did you 
then do, and with what elub did you sign up? 

Mr. Coss. Anniston, Ala. 

The CHatrman. And was Anniston in organized baseball ? 

Mr. Conn. No: it was not in the national organization of baseball. 
It was more or less semipro, fellows like myself that had played a little 
in a couple of games, or some of them had played more. They put 
them on, but they did not belong to organized baseball. 

The Cuarmman. What was your salary with Anniston ? 

Mr. Cope. My salary with Anniston was $65 a month and all my 
expenses; that is, board and room. 

The CHatrman. Would you say Anniston at that time was what 
one would call an outlaw league? 

Mr. Coss. They were not outlaw; they were more or less independ- 
ent to sign anyone that was free to sign. 

The Cuamman. And did you go from Anniston into major league 
baseball ? 

Mr. Corr. No, sir. This man that had let me go, being from Geor- 
gia, all the fans, and he was from Chicago | laughter] and they never 
got over that. Not that I was so good; but they made it kind of tough 
for him, and he tried to get me back. 

The Cnatrman: Who was that? 

Mr. Corrs. Con Struthers. 

The Cuairman. He made a grievous mistake, did he not ? 

Mr. Cops. Well, they thought so, but I didn’t know. I thought per- 
haps he might have been right. He tried to get me back, see, and I 
wouldn't go. I said, “No, sir, you treated me wrong once and you 
won't do it again.” [ Laughter. | 

So finally they let him go, see, and the owners got in .ouch with me 
then and said that they had released him, and they asked me to come 
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back. Of course, they had released me, but this not being organized 
baseball, this league that I was in, Anniston—that is the Tri-State 
League at that time it was called, the Tri-State League—I went to 
the ownership and told them that I had this offer and, of course, they 
were not doing so well as a league because there is a lot of expense 
connected with operating a club in those times, and so they gave me 
their consent to go back to Augusta, that they didn’t think they were 
going to carry on through the season. So they said it was all right. 
That is, the Tri-State League might fold up, see. 

The Cuamman. Then from Augusta you went to major league 
baseball ? 

Mr. Corn. Then I went back to Augusta and finished that fall, some- 
time in August, I believe, about 42 games. And then I went back to 
them in the spring of 1905—that was 1904 I am talking about first— 
and then I went back to Augusta in 1905 in the spring and played until 
August 24, I believe it was, and they let me go to Detroit. 

The CHarrMan. That is the Detroit Tigers? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And did you sign a written contract with the 
Detroit Tigers ? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, And what was your salary ? 

Mr. Cops. I tell you the truth, I can’t tell you, not right now. It 
was somewhere around $200 a season. 

The CuHatmrMan. How long did you spend with the Tigers? 

Mr. Cops. Twenty-two years. 

The Cnatrman. There came the 1912 season and something hap- 
pened then of importance. Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Coss. Well, just which thing do you mean now ? 

The Cuatrman. That is about the argument you had about your 
salary—1913, I think it was—about your salary. 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. I thought I was worth so much, and, of 
course, the management, ownership, they seemed not to think I was 
worth that much, and maybe I wasn’t, but I was holding out for more 
salary. 

The CuHarrman. You were getting what—$9,000 ? 

Mr. Cons. I haven’t refreshed myself. I guess you have it there.’ 

The CHamman. You were getting nine thousand in 1912. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And 1913 came along, and I think you asked for 
an increase. 

Mr. Corns. Yes; I did. 

The Cuatrman. Meanwhile, is it correct for me to state that for 
the sixth consecutive time you had led the American League in bat- 
ting? 

Mr. Corp. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cops. I think that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And do you remember the amount of salary that 
you asked for? 

Mr. Cops. I think it was twelve, I believe—twelve thousand or 
fifteen. I might have asked for fifteen. 











1 See salary record of Tyrus Cobb, 1904-16, appendix, p. 1091 
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The Cuarrman. I think you asked for fifteen. 

Mr. Coss. I guess so. 

The Cuarrman. Who was the head of the Detroit Tigers then ? 

Mr. Coss. Mr. Navin. 

The CHamman. Will you tell us a little bit about that dispute you 
had with Mr. Navin? 

Mr. Coss. Well, most of it, a lot of it was correspondence. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall writing Mr. Navin the following 
letter: 

“You realize, of course, that I am worth $15,000 a year to you at 
the box office and more besides.” And do you remember Mr. Navin 
replying, “I won't play” é 

Mr. Coss. Well, I was after the fifteen, I guess, but I can’t remem- 
ber what he said. 

The Cuairman. Then you rejoined by saying the following to Mr. 
Navin: “Since you feel that you cannot afford to pay me $15,000, I 
wish that you would sell me. The New York club will pay me.” 

When you say the New York club, did you mean the Yankees? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. It wasn’t the Yankees then, but it is the same 
club. It is the same American League franchise. 

The Cuarrman. What did you mean when you said, “I wish that you 
would sell me” ? 

Mr. Coss. Well, I meant that I wanted to get the $15,000, and if he 
didn’t want to give it to me—of course, I was using that as an argu- 
ment. I might not have known that the New York club would take 
meon. [Laughter.] I might have been running a little bluff myself, 
see. 

The Cuatrman. Do you recall that Mr. Navin replied, “You will 
play for Detroit or you won’t play for anybody and you will take what 
1 offer”? 

Mr. Coss. Well, that’s a long time ago. He might have said it. 

The Cuairman. I had a check made about the correspondence, and 
the Library of Congress undertook some research,’ and I will have a 
portion of it read into the record at this time, relating to the contro- 
versy you had with Mr. Navin. 

Will you read it, Mr. Goldstein ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. This is a quotation from the New York Times, 
April 17, 1913, at page 9, in which there is reported a press release 
from President Navin in a signed statement which reads as follows: 

It is conceded by everybody that Mr. Cobb is the best ballplayer in the world. 
And Mr. Cobb is also the best-paid ballplayer in the world. But this is not the 
issue, 

Mr. Cobb did not make baseball; baseball made him. A player eannot be 
bigger than the game which creates him. To give in to Mr. Cobb now in his 
present attitude would be to concede that he is greater than the game itself, 
for he has set all its laws at defiance. 

Mr. Cobb instead of reporting for spring practice and giving the club the 
benefit of his knowledge and his play, organized a barnstorming team and went 
south starring himself and with daily ultimatums to the Detroit club. If Mr. 
Cobb can persistently defy the laws of the game, what effect will he have on the 
other players and where will his “I am above the law” theory end? We may 
as well turn the club over to him and eventually the league. 


2 See appendix. p. 1091, for Library of Congress compilation of data on Tyrus Cobb, en- 
titled “The ‘Holdout’ of Tyrus Cobb in 1913.” 
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He demands $15,000 for his services, and then he goes to the other end of 
the country to fire ultimatums at me through the public press, proclaiming that 
no representative of the Detroit club has been sent to talk business with him. 
Mr. Cobb is an employee of the Detroit baseball club; he knows where the office is. 

In the past I have patiently put up with a great deal from Cobb. He has now 
reached a point where there must be a showdown. 

Now the New York Times on the same day quotes your reply, Mr. 
Cobb, as follows: 

Mr. Navin’s opening statement, in which he says discipline and not money is 
the important question at issue between us, is enough to queer his whole vicious 
attack upon me. 

It seems that Navin has shifted around in his position. In weeks past it has 
been a matter of money, not being able to pay what I asked. All Navin has 
offered me is a contract calling for the same amount I received last year. He 
certainly made me no other offers. In this connection, I wish to deny that I 
am the best-paid ballplayer in the world. 

The Cuairman. Does that substantially reflect the controversy that 
you had with Mr. Navin? 

Mr. Cosr. Yes, sir. I would answer his statement, and that sounds 
like what I might have said. It is a long time ago. If he made the 
statement that I said that I was—there is a quote in there that is 
foreign to my mind, apd also I wasn’t giving any daily statements. I 
was only answering his. [ Laughter. } 

The Cuairman. In any event, would you care to say what happened 
asa result? Did you go back to Detroit and play, and did they give 
you what you w anted? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. Naturally I had this exhibition trip and made a 
little out of it, not too much, and we finally came to terms. 

The Cuatrman. Now, before you did come to terms, I think Mr. 
Navin issued a press release in which he said that you were through 
with organized baseball unless you played on his terms. Do you 
remember what action, if any, an organization called the Georgia 
Federation of Labor took the next day “following Mr. Navin’s release 
of this ultimatum to you that “you will play with Detroit, otherwise 
you w 7 never play in organized baseball.” 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; Senator Hoke Smith, from Georgia, and I 
think—— 

The Cuairman. Representative Hardwick? 

Mr. Cons. I do not know whether it was Senator Hardwick. 

The Cuarrman. He was then Representative Hardwick, and sub- 
sequently became Senator. 

Mr. Coss. Well, I do not remember, my memory is faulty. It might 
have been Senator Clay or Bacon, or whoever was the other Senator. 
but Senator Hoke Smith wanted to look at my contract, and he was a 
Georgia Senator, and he thought that I should get my matters cleared 
up with my ball club. So he asked for this contract, and then he gave 
out a statement here in Washington in the Halls of Congress, or 
wherever it was. Anyway something was said about investigation of 
the contract, see, and then Mr. Navin and I got together pretty quick. 
[| Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. I think it was on April 19, 1913, that both Senator 
Hoke Smith and then Representative Hardwick expressed themselves 
as desiring a congressional investigation concerning this controversy 
involving you and Mr. Navin, and they did state, as given to me in the 
Library “of Congress re ports, among other things, the following: 


“This looks like peonage.” 
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They referred to the reserve clause in your contract. 

Now what did the so-called Georgia Federation of Labor do, if you 
remember ¢ 

Mr. Coss. That I could not answer. I was busy thinking and wish- 
ing that I could get back and play ball. 

The Cuamman. Well, again the Library of Congress reports that 
the Federation of Labor in your State took up the ¢ udgels for you and 
said that you had an inalienable right to work for whom you may 
please. 

Now you got your $15,000 then as salary, is that it, from Mr. Navin? 

Mr. Corns. No: I think it was twelve. 

The Cuatrman. You did not get what you asked for then, did you? 

Mr. Cosn. No. I might have been w illing to take a little less. 
[| Laughter. | 

Mr. Keattne. Was that the top salary in baseball at that time? 

Mr. Cons. That I could not—it probably was the top on our ball 
club, but I couldn’t answer as to others. 

The Cuairman. Now at that time there was no high commissioner 
of baseball, was there / 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. There was what is known as the national commis- 
sion, was there not / 

Mr. Cons. That is right. 

The Cnarmman. And was that a three-man commission ? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did that commission take any action against you? 

Mr. Coss. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Was not there a fine of $50 levied against you? 

Mr. Cons. I am not 

The CuatrMan. I read again from a report of the Library of Con- 
gress. It might refresh your recollection. 

Mr. Gotpsretn (reading) : 

The New York Times for May 2, 1913, at page 8 reported that Cobb was rein- 
stated in organized baseball on May 1 and given a fine of $50 by the national 
commission. The commission condemned Ty Cobb severely for his actions while 
holding out. The Detroit club was commended for its firm stand during the latter 
stages of the hold-out and censored for its former passive policy regarding Ty 
Cobb. The commission added that it would take action itself in case other 
clubs failed to discipline players whose actions were “detrimental to the game.” * 

The Cuairman. Do you recall that, Mr. Cobb? 

Mr. Cosr. No, sir; I can’t say that. That is a long time ago, and I 
have a faulty memory. 

The Cratrman. Well 

Mr. Corr. I might not have seen it in the New York Times. I am 
not evading at all. That is the truth. I am not being evasive. You 
asked me do I remember it, and Iam telling you. You have the record 
there. I cannot support it from memory. 

Mr. McCuitocn. You do not remember whether or not you paid 
the $50? 

Mr. Corr. I do not remember that. If it was, the ball club might 
have paid it, see. But I don’t know paying it. I probably would have 
objected strenuously, and I might have remembered it if I did. 








? See excerpt from Tenth Annual Report of the National Commission, 1914, appendix, 
p. 10905 
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Mr. McCutsocn. You do not think you either paid it in cash or it 
was deducted from your salary? 

Mr. Coss. No, sir, I don’t, and I am inclined to think I might have 
kicked over the traces on the $50 if I had knowledge of it. Now I tell 
you I don’t remember. 

The Cuamrman. Maybe Mr. Navin paid it. 

Mr. Corp. Possibly. 

Mr. Bryson. I expect then, as now, other people would be happy to 
pay it for you. 

Mr. Cores. But it is like a lot in the record, it is long ago. 

The Cramman. In any event, you went back to the Detroit Tigers 
and played the balance of the 1915 season; is that correct 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you continued with the Tigers until you re- 
tired, or did you go over to another club? 

Mr. Coss. No, I continued until 1926, and then I played for the 
Athletics. 

The Cnamman. Now, Mr. Cobb, would you care to give your views 
on the so-called reserve clause or any other aspects of organized base- 
ball? We will be very glad to hear your views, inasmuch as you are 
an expert on this subject. 

Mr. Cons. Just my views and my own opinions? 

The CuarrmMan. Your own opinion on the reserve clause. 

Mr. Coss. Well, I think, as many other ballplayers—I should not 
say that, I guess, because it is only from what I read. I think that has 
to be some form, and what it is I could not say. I have not the ability 
in the first place. But baseball is the national pastime. There are 
many millions of kids, many millions of people—probably many of 
you have played baseball at some time or other in your life. Baseball 
has made it possible for fellows like myself from a little old small 
town in Georgia to improve himself. I feel very fortunate, and I owe 
a lot to baseball. If I have any sort of a position in my community, 
or maybe financial, I attribute it to my opportunity of playing base- 
ball. 

There are many thousands and thousands of other boys that live on 
the farms. They are big and strong and husky, and they may go into 
a little town to play baseball with the team, and the scouts hear about 
them, and they go down there, and he just is hitting the life out of that 
ball, and they say he is a prospec 2 So they take him. He would not 
know how to get a job like I did. I didn’t know much about it. And 
I paid my own way to try out. But they hear about him, and they go 
to see him, and they say, “There is a fellow that may be a prospect.” 
And yet he is just a farm boy but plays in the little town. So they sign 
him up and they send him to the job, and he is never out of a job like 
it was with me. I had to get my own job and write, I mean wire, but 
in the last many years, baseball ke eps him in a job, advances him as 
he improves. And organized baseball, as we term it, I think is re- 
sponsible for a great many boys of the hundreds and hundreds over the 
period of years that have been in baseball. It made it possible for 
them to greatly improve themselves. They do not need a college edu- 

cation, you know, or any preparation. And a lot of those boys are able 
ra advance in their profession and secure great salaries, save their 
money, go back and occupy positions in their community or wherever 
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they so desire, and be greatly improved in their station in life. 
And he didn’t have a college education. And it is all—as you can see, 
it comes through baseball. 

I have a reverence for baseball myself, and I am loyal to it because 
of what it has done for me, and in answering the question I will say 
this, that baseball, as we have it today, is a great force in our country, 
and there must be something, I feel, for the protection of baseball as 
we have it today. If we did not, the strongest clubs in the largest 
cities, or the ownership that has the most money—and I will digress 
by saying that from my observation most of the owners in baseball to- 
day have certainly made their money out of other businesses and not 
in baseball. 

Now getting back—if all the strong clubs or the richest men could 
hire away from the weaker clubs, then you would have an unwieldy 
league. Only one team can win and only about three or four clubs can 
be in the running and attract the crowds. And the last four in the 
league finishing, they are from a population standpoint, or from a 
team-standing standpoint, they fail to attract the number of fans, so 
they do not do very well, see. And there has to be something. I feel 
that. That is my personal belief. There has to be something to pro- 
tect the different teams of the league against each other. 

The CuHatrman. Do you feel the reserve clause does that ? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir; it has done so for quite some years. 

The Cuatrman. Was there a reserve clause in your contract with 
Mr. Navin? 

Mr. Cops. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. If Mr. Navin had held out on the reserve clause he 
could have refused to allow you to play in organized baseball, could he 
not 4 

Mr. Coss. Beg your pardon ? 

The Cuatrrman. If Mr. Navin had held out and refused to yield on 
the reserve clause, he could have kept you out of organized baseball, 
could he not ? 

Mr. Corns. Well, I don’t believe he would have wanted to do that. 

The Cuamman. Did he have the power ? 

Mr. Coss. Under the absolute contract, he could. 

The CuatrmMan. He had the power ¢ 

Mr. Coss. Well, I am not going to admit that, Mr. Chairman. The 
public—the standing of the ballplayer through his efforts and play, 
the public comes in there. You know this baseball belongs to the pub- 
lic, the fans. 

Mr. McCu.tocn. I might mention our chairman comes from Brook- 
lyn. 
Mr. Coss. They will write letters in and phone in, and all. They 
put the pressure on, and one would have to come through; Mr. Navin 
would. 

Mr. McCutiocnu. Mr. Cobb, what do you think would have happen- 
ed had you been Mr. Joe Doakes in that controversy / 

Mr. Coss. Could Joe Doakes play ball, good ball ? 

Mr. McCun.ocn. An average ballplayer. Maybe I should have said 
John Doe because there was a Doakes. 

Mr. Corns. I would have to be Joe Doakes to answer that question 
honestly, because I would not like to hazard as to what would happen 
to Joe Doakes. I couldn’t hazard a guess on that. 
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Mr. McCvtiocn. Do you know of any experiences of Joe Doakes 
down through the years in major or minor leagues ¢ 

Mr. Coss. What is his experience ¢ 

Mr. McCuitocn. Do you know of any experiences of any players 
of average ability down through the years with the reserve ‘lause? 

Mr. Coss. Well, I don’t think I know. Sometimes they have hear- 
say about it, but I don’t have any recollection of any particular 
instance. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Do you think public opinion would have much 
influence in a controversy between a player of average ability and the 
club owner ¢ 

Mr. Coss. I will have to answer that by saying I don’t think the 

publie would take up his cause as they would with a—I will have to 
inauiee your question—as the ones in the higher brackets. 

Mr. Winson. Mr. Cobb, do you know of any outstanding ballplayer 
who has been restricted by the management of the clubs and not per- 
mitted to progress as he should have in your judgment ? 

Mr. Cosr. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Keattne. Then do I correctly understand your support of the 
reserve clause as primarily based upon its effect in preventing one or 
two teams with the largest amount of capital back of them from getting 
all the good players? 

Mr. Cons. Do I know 

Mr. Keatinc. You are speaking in support of the reserve clause, 
generally speaking ¢ 

Mr. Cons. As the question was asked me, that’s the personal opinion 
of my own. 

Mr. Kearine. That is right. Now have I correctly got it in my 
mind that your principal reason for favoring the reserve clause is 
that it prevents one or two teams with the greatest amount of capital 
back of them from getting all of the good players and making the 
league lopsided ? 

Mr. Coss. That is right. 

Mr. Keatitnc. By having one or two outstanding teams and the rest 
of them very mediocre teams? 

Mr. Coss. That is my point exactly, and in years past you have 
read it—“They are so'good we want to break them up. 

Now Mr. Mack, Mr. Mack himself, dominated the league by their 
superior play to the extent that—well, they are winning too much, 
too often, destroying competition, and they ought to break them up. 
They said that about the Yankees, too. 

Mr. Mack really broke up his team. He sold his infield, as you 
remember, and he did, possibly not for that reason, but it was stated 
so in the papers that they should break them up because they were 
too good. I think he really broke up his team, maybe, to pay off some 
debts that they owed. They won the pennant and Detroit finished 
about fourth place. I have seen it in print and heard it from Mr. 
Mack himself, later, that, “We outgrew them and consequently made 
more money,” and yet we were in fourth place or third or something. 
So he broke up his team, for what reason I don't know. But it has 
been said many times, as I have seen it in print, some sports writer 
would say they ought to break them up because they are too good, 
they are dominating the league, and they are beginning to say that 
about the Yankees as far as that is concerned now. That is a fact. 
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The Cuamman. Is it not true that the richer clubs, the clubs now 
with greater resources of wealth, still can procure the best players 
because they have the money with which to foes them, in spite of the 
reserve clause ? 

Mr. Corns. They can only do that through superior scouting, through 
absolute competition. They have no other advantage. Some of the 
other clubs even pay more in bonuses for players than some of the 
richer clubs today. It is superiority in running their own ball clubs, 
I believe, and their ability to, if they need one man—sometimes you 
have a team that you just need one man to make it click. Now, then, 
they can step out and make deals, make trades, maybe trade three or 
four men for one man and pay cash, possibly, and plug that one posi- 
tion, and then they go on. ‘That is where the strength comes in. A 
weaker club would not be in a position to do that. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Cobb, what do you feel are the weak points or the 
bad points with regard to the reserve clause / 

Mr. Coss. With ‘regard to the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. qt has its bad features; does it not? What are 
its weak or bad features 

Mr. Corp. I really = not feel competent to go into it. I just say 
that there should be a protection in keeping the health of the league. 
If two or three clubs can be strong enough to stay up, it is a matter of 
competition. It is the thing that attracts the fans when the team is up 
there, and then they get excited, and they go out and pay money to get 
through the gates. But when the other clubs are down in the race, you 
see, the people are not attracted. ‘They stay away. 

Mr. Witson. But have you, during your experience, seen the reserve 
clause operate to the disadvantage of either one player or one club or 
several players or several clubs ? 

Mr. Coss. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

In the record it is plain to be seen that Mr. Navin used that in my 
case to have me arrive at his idea of my worth, and, of course, I 
wouldn’t sign; I held out because I wanted him to come my way, you 
see. That is one instance where he might. I could not say what was 
in hismind. But if there was not any reserve clause in there, I could 
have gone down to New York or some other large town. They might 
not have told me that the "y wanted me, but I could have shopped 
around, and 1 would have ended up with a stronger team, and I would 
have gone on and sold my services somewhere else if there had not been 
a reserve clause. 

Mr. MeCutsocn. Might I then conclude from your testimony that 
without the reserve clause it would have been, and would now be, pos- 
sible for the more wealthy clubs to monopolize all the better talent in 
baseball ¢ 

Mr. Cops. It would be more possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCutsocu. Then it is your opinion, I also take it from what 
you have said, that the law of the market place does not operate as it 
does in other business enterprises / 

Mr. Coss. That is exactly why I say that baseball, if we are going 
to keep it as a great national pastime, has to have something. 

Mr. McCuntiocn. Baseball, as a business then, in your opinion, is 
different than making ashtrays ? 

Mr. Cons. It certainly is, and I do not think baseball is a business. 

Mr. McCuttocu. You do not think it is a business? 
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Mr. Cons. No, sir; I think it is a sport. 

Mr. MeCutxocu. But it has aspects of business ? 

Mr. Coss. No, sir; they are not monopolistic. They are not 
competing with each other and cutting prices and using trade methods 
to get an advantage. Even the two leagues are more or less in, they 
are more or less in competition, and yet the two leagues never have 
anything—they may have two ball clubs in New York, for instance. 
One ball club plays their part of the 6-month season. One ball club 
has a schedule in the West while the other ball club is at home, and 
they get together—I mean, they operate without any friction whatever, 
it seems. 

Mr. McCutiocu. You would not then agree with some of the news 
paper discussions of baseball as now being a big business / 

Mr. Conn. I can only give you my own personal opinion, and I do 
not know, I have not read all that the newspapers have said. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Do you believe baseball has any of the attributes 
or aspects of big business / 

Mr. Conn. It is rather doubtful. You would have to look at the 
balance sheets so you could tell. 

The CiaimMan. When somebody can go in and buy a club and then 
hold it for a short while, then sell his stock and his interest in that 
club and come out with a cool million dollars in a short period of time 
by virtue of capital gains, would you call that a business aspect of 
baseball ¢ 

Mr. Cons. Well, in a case like that, with the taxation as it is today, 
he might not want to sell his club, but he might want to capitalize on 
his capital gains a bit. 

The Cuatrman. I do not mean to emphasize the capital gains, but 
take a concrete case. The late Bob Hannegan purchased a club, held 
it for a while, and sold it and made a rather good deal of money on it. 
Would not vou call that a business phase of baseball ? 

Mr. Cons. I believe—I don’t know: this is only what IT am under 
the impression of about that—Mr. Hannegan was a sick man, and he 
died shortly after. I happened to know him, and IT know that his 
death occurred very shortly after. IT do not know as to dates, but he 
died shortly after he had disposed of his interest. 

The Cuaran. Of course, IT did not want particularly to em 
phasize Mr. Hannegan’s making that money. There have been other 
cases where men have gone in and bought clubs and sold them in 
short periods of time and made considerable money. I would think 
that would be some business activity. 

Mr. Cons. Yes, some of them probably do well according to their 
ability to draw through the gate, and I am not up on just what hap- 
pened, but some of them are very glad to sell and get out if they 
ean. I do know that in the death of Colonel Ruppert in New York, 
he developed a fine property. How much of it he developed out of 
purse, I don’t know. But in selling it there was not any great rush 
to get a bargain. There was not a great rush of people who were 
looking to make a lot of money in baseball. It was disposed of because 
of his death taxes. Well, I do not think the banks looked with favor 
on baseball investments. I do not think they do. 

Mr. MceCuuiocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to the line 
of questioning that I started. 
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The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCutxocu. I take it from what you have said, Mr. Cobb, 
that you do not believe that baseball is similar to trade or industry 
as we ordinarily know trade and industry ? 

Mr. Coss. Can I answer that question in this way—that I don’t 
know that you can place restrictions in the methods in which they con- 
duct their business without damaging baseball. 

Mr. McCunzocn. And you have been a student of baseball as a 
sport or as an activity ever since 1904, I take it / 

Mr. Cons. Not a student; no, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocn. You are not a student? 

Mr. Coss. Only in the last 10 or 12 years would I dare to venture 
any guess on anything like that. 

Mr. Bryson. You are not a student of baseball, you just play it ? 

Mr. Cops. Well, I played it; yes, sir. You mean a student of these 
things / 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; scientific and financial phases of it. 

Mr. Coss. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bryson. You have not devoted your life to study of the scien- 
tific and financial phases of baseball ? 

Mr. Coss. That is right, that is right. 

Mr. McCuts.ocu. But, Mr. Cobb, from your long experience in base- 
ball as a player and as one who is interested in an activity that has 
taken you from a small town in Georgia to a man of prominence in 
America today, can I properly conclude that you are of the firm 
opinion that baseball is unlike other activities of trade and industry 
which we generally know about ? 

Mr. Coss. Absolutely. 

Mr. MeCunvocu. And that baseball as such cannot function in 
America without the reserve clause in the standard contract or some 
such general arrangement ¢ 

Mr. Coss. You can only guess, you know. You don’t know what 
is going to transpire in the future. But, as I have said, there is going 
to be a maldistribution of strength, and it will be the large cities and 
the men of wealth that can attract these men. If there is any way— 
I don’t say reserve clause or anything else, but there should be some 
way worked out where these players would not be free to go to a more 
prosperous club. It clearly would be an injustice to the club he had 
played with and became prominent with, because they might have 
had him for 3 or 4 or 5 years, and then he developed, possibly at their 
expense. 

Mr. MceCutiocu. Then might I further say it this way: It is your 
studied judgment that the unrestrained right of a baseball player to 
sell his services to the highest bidder would not be in the interest of 
baseball, the national game? 

Mr. Coss. It would be in his interest, yes, the baseball player, but 
it certainly wouldn't be in the interest of baseball as an organization. 

Mr. McCunsocn. Or in the interest of baseball as a national pas- 
time ¢ 

Mr. Cosr. Yes, as a pastime, but it has to be organized. 

Mr. Kearing. Would it be in the interest of the great number of 
people that watch baseball? 

Mr. Coss. Absolutely, because the big cities would get the good 
baseball players and attract the fans, and the fans down in some weak 
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club would lose interest and would not attend the games. That is a 
known fact. ME 

You take one of the clubs, and I will mention it—it is St. Louis. 
It happened that my assistant in Detroit had an offer to manage down 
there, and naturally we were very close. He went down to manage. 
So he reported to me that they played to 200 people at the end of the 
season, after having lost 21 games of the 22 scheduled between the 
St. Louis Browns and the New York Yankees. They had lost 21 
out of the 22, and they were playing the last game. There were 200 
people out there. They could have played an exhibition game at Roys- 
ton, Ga., and had more than that. fi ceatiet. | 

Mr. Kratine. That happened even under the existence of the re- 
serve clause. 

Mr. Corn. That is where your fans have lost interest in the local 
club because they are so weak. 

Mr. Keating. And you think the elimination of the reserve clause, 
unless something were substituted for it, would have the result of 
concentrating all the good players in one or two cities? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. You would have maldistribution of strength 
and they would dominate, and a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. 

Mr. Kearrne. And except for possibly the help which that might 
give to the fans in those one or two cities, over the country at large, 
such a result would be detrimental to the game as a national pastime ¢ 

Mr. Cons. I honestly believe that baseball today is more answer- 
able to its fans, more conscious of their—what do I want to say now / 

Mr. Keatrine. Wishes. 

Mr. Coss. More conscious of consideration of the fans and the abil- 
ity to draw them through the gates than any part of the game. 

Mr. Goopwin. Assuming, Mr. Cobb, that the reserve clause maky 
have some weak points, do you know of any better device to give the 
protection that you think is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Coss. No, sir; I would not know. In fact, I would not say 
something else, but there should be something. 

Mr. Goopwix. Do you know of anybody who has ever suggested a 
better substitute ? 

Mr. Cons. Now, you are getting me in a—I was called on the tele- 
phone once and asked something about the reserve clause, and so forth, 
and I was asked on a long-distance telephone, and I never had a chance 
to collect my thoughts. You know, a reporter calls you up and out of 
your bulging brain you are going to tell him something. And I did 
make a suggestion, merely to the reporter, and not to baseball or any- 
thing. I was just asked what my idea would be that might be better. 
I do not say it would be, mind you, because I don’t know. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Cobb, did not Mr. Wrigley organize a soft-ball 
league without the reserve clause, and then found it did not work? 

Mr. Cogs. I would not be surprised. 

The Cuatrman. He found that he had to have the reserve clause to 
make that league successful. 

Mr. Cons. Even your seats of learning have their rules, too. 

Mr. Kearrna. I would be interested in this device— 

Mr. Corn. They have a 1-year proposition. If a boy comes over 
here and is a good football player or baseball player they have a kind 
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of reserve clause, too, because if he wants to jump over here to some 
other school that entices him away. he has to show, if he wants an edu- 
cation at another college, that he is not going over there to play foot- 
ball or baseball because he has to stay out for a year. And if that is 
not a reserve clause—— 

Mr. Goopwix. Would you be embarrassed, Mr. Cobb, if we asked 
you to confide to us what you said to the reporter / 

Mr. Corr. No, sir; | would not. You are asking me questions. I 
have to answer them. 

I told him this, right or wrong—I am not saying it is right—I told 
him that possibly at the end of a period, whether it be 5 years, or 
what, at the end of a certain period if he had contractual troubles with 
his ownership and he thought he was worth so much and the owner 
did not feel that he could afford to pay it, they should not spread it 
out all over the newspapers like they did here. I think that is bad to 
discuss these things too openly, but to have a committee or a board of 
the most constructive thinking owners in the league, because they are 
much interested in those problems, to sit and hear the case between 
the owner and the player and at the end of 5 years they could come in 
and he would have a chance to sweeten his contract, at the end of 5 
years. 

Now, if he had a bad season he would not have much advantage. 
But if he had had a good season—now, if that 5-year period is coming 
up for a player, he is sure going to do his best to make a good record 
because that really is the basis on which your remuneration is based, 
your record. 

Now, he would make a hustling ball player before his fourth year. 
I mean, he would hustle more, if possible. I do not say that they don’t. 

The Cramman. You mean that the reserve clause should be modi- 
fied and submitted to a sort of arbitration after the fifth year, as to 
salary and conditions? 

Mr. Corn. That is mght. It would give him a chance to have ac- 
cumulated his worth above, maybe, what the owner felt that he could 
afford to pay, and then a board, or a committee of constructive men in 
the league—because they know about him—would be able to say, 
“Now, we think that this fellow is worth that much money.” 

But the owner that is having this discussion with his player he must 
have the opportunity of keeping that man at the price that they set. 

Now, that was just my— 

The Coatrman. And to that extent you would modify the reserve 
clause / 

Mr. Coss. That would be in the contract, at the end of 5 years that 
he would be allowed this, and whether you would modify the reserve 
clause as it is today, I would not be able to say. 

The Crarreman. At least under those conditions that you have 
suggested, if a dispute arises the manager or the owner of the player 
could not blacklist him or invoke sanctions against him, if he did 
not abide by their terms’ He would have a right to go to this board 
of arbitration / 

Mr. Cons. That is right. 

The Cnatmman. And he would have his grievance heard there. 

Mr. Cons. That is right. 
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Mr. Wurson. That would be in the nature of an appeal at the end of 
5 years in the case of some disagreement between the player and the 
manager ¢ 

Mr. Cozs. That is right. 

Mr. Wintson. Now, would your suggestion go so far as to permit 
the management, at the same time, to protest the salary and have it 
lowered if the player has not lived up to his contract ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Well, T will tell you. On that point you could go to the 
record, | believe, and you will not find where a player has been reduced 
in salary—the percentage I don’t know, but T doubt if you will find 
many cases where they cut a player’s salary, because it is going to 
affect his spirit. And in trading, the rule is always when you get a 
traded player, when you trade for a player and he comes to your ball 
club, the rule in baseball—and it is followed, I know—is that you give 
himaraise. You give hima raise to encourage him. 

I was manager of the Detroit Ball Club, and we secured by waivers— 
not a trade—but by waivers, three plavers, pitchers, that we needed 
badly, and they were about to be sent—they asked waivers on them so 
that they could send them to a lower league. But we had very few 
pitchers. Our pitching staff was very weak. So I thought thev might 
help us. So we held them up in waivers, by the waiver. No, they have 
to ask for a waiver before they send them out, and any other club can 
claim them at the waiver price. 

Well, we claimed three of them, and I told the owner, “Let’s give 
them a little raise in salary, now. We need them badly, and we want 
to try to encourage them and get the best spirit possible.” 

So we raised them. And I am quite sure that in almost every trade 
you will find that the owner will give a player a raise over the salary 
that he was getting, merely to encourage him. 

The CHairman. Mr. Cobb, when you were a player, you were 
subject to the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Corns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But when you were a manager you were not sub- 
ject to the reserve clause: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Cons. I could not answer that. I imagine so. I was a player- 
manager. 

The Cuarrman. I think I am correct in stating that managers and 
coaches are not subject to the reserve clause. 

Mr. Core. I was a player-manager. 

The Cuamman. You were a player-manager ? 

Mr. Cons. That is right. 

Mr. Keartnc. When this waiver is granted by a club and then if 
the club sells that player or trades him off, do they sell him to the club 
that bids the highest ? 

Mr. Conn. No. It is not a bid: it is a set price, the waiver is. 

Mr. Keatrne. For instance. how are they able to get the player 
rather than St. Louis or some other club? 

Mr. Corr. Maybe St. Louis didn’t need them like we did. 

Mr. Krarine. Suppose several clubs want a player at that price 
after the waiver has been granted: then what happens? 

Mr. Conn. I could not say. It might be decided that the first one 
that claimed him they are going to get rid of him, vou see. They 
are going to let him go at waivers. They might say, “Well, the first 
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man that claims him.” I don’t know, but that would be my guess. 
The first man would have precedence over the others, if he was claimed 
by three, for instance. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Mr. Cobb, you talked about the great opportunities 
that baseball affords young men 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hixirnes. And its importance in our national life. I think we 
all agree with you pretty well. Now, the population of the United 
States is presently in excess of 150,000,000, certainly a tremendous in- 
crease since the days when you first started playing baseball. 

At the time that you began playing in the major leagues, as well as 
today, we still have only two major league organizations, both of 
them with their combined total of 16 teams. Now, do you think it 
would be helpful to baseball and would encourage more active par- 
ticipation and interest in the game if we either enlarged the number 
of teams in the current leagues, say from 8 to 10 in the National and 
American, or possibly inaugurated a third major league, say on the 
west coast, or with some of the teams on the west coast and some in 
the Midwest? What are your thoughts on those ideas? 

Mr. Coss. I live out there. They have never told me, of course, 
but I just figured, I don’t believe they wanted to be a major league club. 

The CHarman. Did not one of the owners of a Pacific Coast 
League club threaten to go out of organized baseball unless the Pacific 
Coast League were recognized as a major league? 

Mr. Coss. I do not think that the major leagues would have any 
objection whatever if they wanted to be classed as a major league. 
The reason I think that they really do not want to be classed as a major 
league is that in the first place there is not a ball park that they have— 
they have investments out there in ball parks, you see—they haven’t a 
ball park out there of major league capacity. Also, another very 
important thing is that they would have to assume a very much in- 
creased salary payroll, because in major leagues, you have to pay a 
minimum of $5,000 a year in salary. So that would be a burden upon 
them, too. 

Mr. Hiniines. What is your idea of a major league ball park, Mr. 
Cobb? What is the size, would you say? 

Mr. Cons. It varies, of course. I think New York has a capacity of 
around 70,000-odd or 80,000. Then, of course—well, I don’t know 
what the capacity is here. But it isn’t anywhere near that in Wash- 
ington. But they vary. 

Mr. Hituras. In other words, they probably average around 30,000 
to 40,000; do they not ? 

Mr. Coss. I would guess possibly they would average that much. 
In Boston, they are restricted. They cannot enlarge. And I think 
their capacity is around 32,000. 

Mr. Hitirines. I might say that on the west coast there are a number 
of baseball parks in the Pacific Coast League seating in excess of 
20,000. 

Mr. Coss. No, sir 








The Cuarreman. I think I might give the figures. In Los Angeles, 
Wrigley Field has a seating capacity of 25,000; in San Francisco, 
Seal Stadium has a seating capacity of 25,000. 

Mr. Coss. I will tell you. I do not think that they can get, without 
infringing on certain city laws—they might pack them in. They 
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have a rule in baseball, I think, that they are not supposed to put them 
around the outfield. But that is not a seating capacity. You could 
put them in the aisles; you can stand them up in the back. I know 
San Francisco cannot get 25,000 in there and seat them. 

Mr. Hitires. I think that the total attendance in Pacific Coast 
League baseball in at least one of the seasons since the war, has been 
about 4,000,000, which was approximately what the total attendance 
was in one of the major leagues prior to the war. So there has cer- 
tainly been some increase. 

But the thing that I was trying to get from you—you have already 
partially answered the question—would be this: We may not neces- 
sarily need a third major league. But do you think it would be helpful 
for baseball if we, say, transferred the franchise of some of the clubs 
in certain of the big cities in the East and the Midwest, where they 
have two ball clubs, as in St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Boston? Would 
it be helpful to transfer the franchise from some of those towns where 
they have two ball clubs, and take one team and put it, maybe, in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Milwaukee, or some place like that? 

Mr. Coss. In the first place, you have a travel danger. You would 
have to travel by plane. And if you owned a baseball franchise, you 
would not want to put all your players there in one ship and get it 
wrecked, maybe. 

Mr. Hirzr1nes. Of course, they do that in professional football, 
you know. The Coast is represented in the National Football League, 
and they fly back and forth all the time. 

Mr. Coss. The cost of travel is there, with the distance. And then 
how about those other teams in the Pacific Coast League? They do 

retty well in Los Angeles and San Francisco. And what would 
ate Ah in Sacramento? Where are they going to get their club to 
fill out their league? They haven’t any other clubs there. 

I think I should say this, and I know it is right; I just know it, 
that major-league baseball today would have no objection whatever 
if they wanted to qualify themselves as a third major league, abso- 
lutely. I would wager that they do not, and yet I have never heard 
anything or known of that. But what would be the objection ? 

Mr. Hit1res. Just one other question on that point. 

You do not think, then, that baseball should be particularly con- 
cerned about the great shift in population which has taken place? 

For instance, the State of California in the last 10 years has 
doubled its population, to where it has almost 12,000,000 people at 
the present time. And you do not think that baseball should par- 
ticularly consider expanding westward in the major-league compe- 
tition, despite this shift in population ? 

Mr. Corp. If you took on San Francisco and Los Angeles, you 
would not be so sure that for the extra cost of travel and with the 
danger—you might draw more people as your league is set up now. 
It would be a hazardous thing. It would be almost impossible to 
make the arrangements because, as it is, it takes the unanimous vote 
of a league to lose one of their franchises, like Los Angeles in Cali- 
fornia. And so Sacramento and San Diego and Portland and those 
other communities, they would not like to see that. What are they 
going todo? You are going to kill that league. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Cobb, the American League was organized 
about 50 years ago; the National League was organized some 75 
vears ago. Since ther, there has cert: ainly been a great shift in popu- 
lation west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Coss. That is right. 

The Cuairman. None of the major-league teams operate in any 
of the cities west of the Mississippi. I am not dogmatic, and I am 
not expressing an opinion by virtue of this question. I do not ex- 
press an opinion by virtue of any questions that I ask. But do you 
not think that the owners of these various clubs in the two major 
leagues might well consider some reorientation of their thinking, as 
far as the location of clubs west of the Mississippi ¢ 

Mr. Corr. I believe they would welcome any large city there that 
would help their league, if it did not cost too much. I think they 
would welcome it if it could be arranged. Of course, you have your 
American Association, You have leagues all the way out, and some- 
body is going to suffer if they take away a profitable member of that 
partic ular league, the American Association or the Western League, 
or on out there. All the territories are pretty well covered by leagues. 

The Cuairman. Might not the addition of one or two or more of 
those western cities, or even the establishment of one or two more 
major leagues, create an even greater interest in baseball ? 

Mr. Core. It is my belief that the two major leagues as we have 
them today would be very happy to have them if they could qualify. 
They would have to build new parks. 

The Cuamman. But as to my question, Woyld that not create an 
even greater interest in baseball ? 

Mr. Cons. Yes. A three-way major league would be of greater in- 
terest, and I believe the major leagues as we have them would be very 
much interested in that. 

Mr. Krarinc. What is entailed in qualifying as a major league? 
Is it something laid down by the other major leagues ? 

Mr. Cone. Of course, I have no personal knowledge of that, but I 
would not think that would be constructive, to have anything against 
a major league. It would not be constructive. I would say, answer- 
ing your question, that there are no particular qualifications except 
their ability to carry on. 

Mr. Kreative. In other words, why could not the Pacific Coast 
League today say, “From now on we are a major league” ¢ 

Mr. Corn. I honestly believe that they would not like to. That is 
my honest belief, because they have to pay a minimum of $5,000 

Mr. Kratine. That is what I was trying to get at. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there not questions such as contributions to 
pension funds? There are many employees involved in the establish- 
ment of a major league. It cannot be done just overnight in a cava- 
lier way. There are many considerations that have to be reckoned 
with. 

Mr. Kearine. That is what I was trying to get at—what those con- 
siderations were. Iam interested in the International League. Now, 
suppose we wanted to be a major league next week, how would we go 
about it? 

Mr. Cons. Of course, most of my baseball life I was a player, and 
there are men who are more qualified 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Frick probably can answer those questions. 
He will be the next witness. 

Mr. Coss. I think so. 

The Cuatrmsn. I think, gentlemen, we ought to get on. The House 
meets at 12 noon. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Cobb, I would like to ask your opinion as to the 
general level of play today as compared to the quality of play when 
you were a baseball player, not referring to the outst: anding stars or 
the world series champions, but just the average major-league base- 
ball player. Would you say that the quality of play today is better, or 
abont the same, or perhaps worse than it was when you were a player? 

Mr. Corr. Of course, now, we old-timers in any walk of life think 
we were better back there. But I think I can shed some light on what 
you might be wanting to find out. 

I do see a great improveme nt in every wa'y relative to conditions in 
favor of the player. There are better clubhouses 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Cobb, perhaps we could shorten this. Yeu would 
say the conditions are better. But as to the quality of play, does the 
ballplayer play a better brand of baseball today / 

Mr. Cons. Absolutely, I do not think so. Iam biased; I will admit 
that. 

The Cuatrman. I do not want to cut off the members, but we do 
want to hear Mr. Ford Frick, and have him start his testimony this 
morning. 

Mr. Cobb, we are very grateful for your coming here this morn- 
ing and making a contribution to this inquiry, an inquiry which will 
be of a nature, I am sure, that Senator Hardwick and Senator Hoke 
Smith wanted. We are probably doing what might well have been 
done in those earlier days. 

Mr. Corns. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Again I want to thank you on behalf of the sub- 
committee for your coming. 

Mr. Corn. I want to say that I very much appreciate the honor of 
appearing here. I have rambled a lot in my endeavor to answer 
your questions, and you have been very nice to me and I appreciate 
itsomuch. As I said, I consider it a great honor. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Copr. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness will be Mr. Ford C. Frick, presi- 
dent of the National League. 

Mr. Frick has requested leave to read his statement before ques- 
tions are propounded to him. T think that because of his standing 
and his distinguished service to baseball, we should accede to his re- 
quest, 

Mr. Frick, will you state your name and address to the stenog- 
rapher, please? 


STATEMENT OF FORD C. FRICK, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


Mr. Frick. I am Ford C. Frick, New York City. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed, Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Friex. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Ford C. Frick and I am president of the National League 
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of Professional Baseball Clubs. For some 16 years I have made my 
living through baseball—oue of numerous baseball men, I guess, who 
might be termed “professionals to the organization.” Yet in my heart 
I like to think of myself as something more than that. I am funda- 
mentally a fan—a rather fortunate fan, let us say, who by good luck 
has been permitted to live a little closer to the game than has been 
the privilege of other millions of fans like myself throughout this 
Nation of ours. 

Asa farm lad in northern Indiana some 40 years ago, I was a base- 
ball fan—playing the game on the pasture lands at every opportunity; 
rushing to scan the sports pages in Chicago papers every morning; 
studying the batting averages and the standings of the clubs; dream- 
ing my dreams—dreams in which I myself stood on the diamond, be- 
fore cheering thousands, and drove the ball from the park or struck 
out the opposing batsman as the case might be. 

This, you gentlemen will remember, was the era of Mordecai Brown 
and Christy Mathewson; of Johnny Kling, Ed Reulbach, and Jiggs 
Donohue; of Larry Lajoie and Sam Crawford; of Tinker and Evers 
and Chance. In those days I had never seen a big-league ball game— 
in fact, I never expected to. But those men were nonetheless my 
idols—titans of competition something more than mortal, only a whit 
less than divine. In my boyish mind they were paragons of all the 
virtues—names to conjure with in a world of athletic accomplishment. 
Today in the green channels of my memory they are still exactly that. 

Later as a student in college I played baseball—rather poorly, I 
guess—but with a great deal of enthusiasm; for some 12 years I wrote 
baseball for the newspapers, covering the whole major league circuit 
and traveling with the Yankees, Giants, and Dodgers; living with and 
knowing the men of that later era who in turn were themselves the 
idols of a new generation of youthful devotees. I broadcast baseball 
over national networks and was eventually honored in 1934 by an 
invitation to head the league with which T am presently connected. 

Now I am further privileged by being invited by your chairman to 
speak on behalf of baseball in a hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Congress of the United States. I accept that privilege humbly but 
proudly. 

Baseball did not seek this hearing, but nevertheless baseball is glad 
to cooperate and tell its full story to the subcommittee and through 
you to the American public. 

Since this investigation and hearing has been announced there has 
been much conjecture as to the direction it would take. There are 
those who are fearful that this is the beginning of an action to tear 
away the very foundations of the game; to disrupt a typically Ameri- 
can institution which has grown strong and venerable along with the 
Nation itself. That I do not believe. 

The CHatrman. I might say, Mr. Frick, beyond a question, that is 
certainly not the intention of the subcommittee. And those who say 
that it is. I fear, have the wrong impression. 

Mr. Frick. For that statement, Mr. Chairman, I thank you, be- 
‘ause I rather believe that you men, like me, know and appreciate 
baseball as a part of our American way of life; I am sure that in this 
hearing and investigation your purpose is constructive; that out of 
this there will come a reassurance of the privilege of American people 
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to continue to enjoy an American game in American fashion. It is 
in that spirit and with that approach that I make this statement to 
you today. 

In any investigation, time and direction are best served if there is 
definition of the terms and conditions with which we deal. This, it 
seems to me, becomes particularly important when we are dealing with 
a subject so widely diversified and with so many ramifications as base- 
ball. When I speak of baseball, I am speaking not only of the major 
leagues, but I also am speaking of something more than that. 

Baseball to me is, of course, the great star performing before ad- 
miring thousands in some major league stadium. But baseball, too, 
gentlemen, is the youngster playing his first professional engagement 
down im the minor league learning his craft, hoping and striving to 
attain for himself that stardom he has idolized in others. 

Baseball is the kid on the sandlots and the shirt-sleeve fan in the 
stands: baseball is the sports writer in the press box and the sports 
pages which he turns out. Baseball is hot dogs and peanuts; argu- 
ments and enthusiasms, and like dropping a pebble in the mill pond, 
viv single action taken against any one of the facets of this broad 
operation is certain to be felt throughout the entire structure. 

Baseball is the successful businessman of large means risking his 
surplus dollars to popularize the game; but it is also the small-town 
banker or grocer or baker taking off his coat, rolling up his sleeves, 
contributing his effort and his money without thought of financial re- 
turn, out of sheer love of the game and urge of a civic pride that is 
measureless. 

What is the character of the men who operate baseball; the men 
whose dollars are invested in baseball organizations? In the major 
leagues, for instance, at least 10 of the 16 club owners who own our 
major league clubs are men of wide business experience and funda- 
mental outside interest. With them baseball is an avocation. They 
are primarily in baseball because they are interested in baseball as a 
game. They are not dependent upon it for a living, and they are well 
aware that the financial return from baseball does not justify it as 
an investment. 

In the minor leagues there are today 2,287 officials and directors of 
clubs that make up the vast minor league structure. These men repre- 
sent a very typical cross section of American life—128 of them, for 
instance, are practicing attorneys; 77 of them are bankers; 45 of them 
are contractors; 65 of them are farmers and ranchers; 76 are city, 
State, or Federal employees. Of that total of 2.287 men engaged in 
operating clubs in minor league baseball only 291 make their liveli- 
hood as baseball executives and employees. All the others are men 
who have no financial ax to grind; men of high character in their com- 
munities; civie and business leaders who are in baseball because they 
believe in the value of baseball to their communities and to their 
people. 

As I stated before, I have been officially associated with baseball 
for 16 years. During that time, gentlemen, I have sat in every single 
National League meeting: every single Joint meeting and every single 
executive council meeting that the major leagues have held. I have 
heard many proposals for amendments, additions, and deletions of 
the existing rules of baseball. Never once in that 16 years has a pro- 
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posal been made for a rule change or deletion or addition that there 
was not careful consideration given to the effect such proposal would 
have on the welfare of the player and of the public. 

Organized baseball today is something more than a consolidated 
balance sheet and a bank account. In order to understand how, 
through the years, organized baseball has developed, it is important 
to recognize two fundamental bases on which the whole structure is 
built and stands. The first of these is the recognition of territorial 
rights; the second is the right of player contract reserve. Both these 
rules are based on the fact that baseball is unlike any other enterprise. 
It is first of all a team sport, and paradoxically the baseball clubs are 
beth competitors and partners—competitors, of course, for plaver 
strength; competitors on the field; but partners in the sense that each 
is dependent upon the other if the schedule is to be maintained; and 
partners, too, in that they must be governed by the same rules of play 
and operation. I would like to diseuss a little later, in some detail, 
these twe fundamentals of territorial right and the reserve clause, but 
first I would like to outline for vou briefly just what the baseball set-up 
is, and give vou a picture, if T may, of just what the structure is. 

Organized baseball—and I refer to that section of baseball which 
comes under control of the commissioner and not including the 
myriad—literally thousands—of professional, semiprofessional, in- 
dustrial, juvenile, and other baseball organizations which are nonethe- 
less a great part of the game—organized baseball is composed of 51 
leagues rating in performance from the 2 major leagues at the top, 
down through 6 classifications to the D leagues at the bottom of the 
structure. These 51 leagues comprise 382 clubs, operating in 42 of 
our 48 States, and in 4 foreign countries. 

Each club has its individual identity, its own local management ; 
each club handles its own finances and operates its own business. Yet 
all of them are engaged in producing a common product—a game. 
For that reason some cooperative organization is essential, 

There are, as you know, two major leagues: The National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, an association of eight clubs located in 
Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis: and the American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, an association of eight clubs located in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Washington. These major leagues represent the ultimate in profes- 
sional performance and ability. Each of these leagues operates under 
its own constitution, but in mterleague relations they are governed by 
the major-league agreement, which establishes and recognizes the office 
of commissioner and gives to the commissioner broad authority for 
disciplinary action against any club, any plaver, or any official where 
there is involved a question of conduct detrimental to baseball, 

You might be interested to know the whys and wherefores of the 
creation of the commissioner’s office. Like all of the rules of baseball, 
the commissioner’s office was the result of baseball evolution. As base- 
hall grew in public interest, problems arose which made it obvious 
that there was need for some sort of centralized authority—an office 
where final interpretation of rules could be made; an office where con- 
troversies could be decided; where player-management disputes could 
be arbitrated: an office in which could be centered the authority and 
the machinery for maintaining and protecting the honesty, the in- 
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tegrity, and the fairness of baseball as a game. Previously baseball 
had been governed by a national commission composed of three men 
with financial interests in baseball clubs. These were men of the 
highest integrity. But in order that there could be no possible con- 
cern about the inde pendence and impartiality of baseball's commission, 
there was discussion as early as 1918 among the major league owners 
of the need for creating an appropriate independent and neutral of- 
fice. This discussion continued through 1920, and on January 12, 
1921, the office of commissioner was formally established under the 
major league agreement and Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis was 
named as baseball's first commissioner, 

There has been some criticism that the powers thus granted the 
commissioner are too broad. Yet if you will consider the situation, 
gentlemen, I think you will discover that not only are such powers 
necessary, but the utilization of these powers by the commissioner is 
essential. Certainly, in the commissioner's office thus far those powers 
have been exercised without fear and without favor. 

The fundamental power of the commissioner is to deal with con- 
duct detrimental to baseball. That authority is the strongest single 
agent baseball has for keeping its skirts clear of « -rookedness, of game 
throwing, of gambling, and of unsportsmanlike conduct of any kind. 
Without it, and without the right and authority within our own or- 
ganization, to keep our own house in order, public confidence and 
public faith would be destroyed. The men who own ball clubs, the 
men who operate leagues, and the men who play are in no sense crooks, 
nor are they addicted to sharp practices. Rather they are men of 
character and integrity. Nor do T imply that the commissioner, as 
such, is a man of holy attributes, sitting on a golden throne and crack- 
ing a whip. The men who own the ball clubs, the men who operate 
the leagues, and the men who play the game must be inherently honest. 
If they are not, the commissioner, alone, regardless of his power, would 
not be able to maintain the game’s integrity. What I do say is that 
even among any group of honest people, there are bound to be recur 
rent differences of opinion and the commissioner, through his broad 
authority, is able to resolve those differences, to make final and lasting 
decisions; and to enforce rules in such manner as to avoid any action 
that would be hurtful to baseball as a game. So much for the major 
leagues. 

The second great ese in organized baseball consists of the 49 
minor leagues now in operation. As in the major leagues, each of 
these minor leagues pots ars its own Identity and its own individual 
set-up. These minor leagues are members of the national association, 
created by the national association agreement, with a governing body 
composed of its president and an executive committee made up of 
presidents of three member leagues, each from a different playing 
classification. In order to provide uniform standards for playing a 
game and for carrying on the activities which are incidental but neces- 
sary to doing so, all classifications of baseball, the major leagues and 
the minor leagues, have entered into another agreement called the 
major-minor league agreement. Through this agreement, rules and 
regulations are coordinated, and under this agreement the national 
association, the minor leagues, agree that they, too, will be governed 
by the commissioner and will accept his authority in all matters per- 
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taining to conduct detrimental to baseball. In order that there may 
be a more complete understanding of the rules governing competition 
and the conduct of the game, there have also been adopted the major 
league rules governing competition and conduct of the game between 
the major and minor leagues, and the national association agreement 
governing the operation, competition, and conduct of the game among 
the members of that association. 

It is not my purpose to speak to you at length about the details of 
these agreements and rules, but only to acquaint you with the type of 
organization which for 75 years has operated successfully, and has 
made baseball an American institution. 

To go a step further in discussing the scope of baseball today, you 
may be interested to know that there are now employed approximately 
8,000 active players with an additional 1,406 players now temporarily 
out of baseball and serving in the Armed Forces. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the vast number of men and women who are employed 
directly or indirectly as a result of baseball’s operation. Back of 
the players and the umpires who put on the competitive performance 
on the field is another huge army of men and women who handle the 
business details; the club and league officials; the ticket sellers and 
takers; the ushers; the ground crews; the skilled electricians; car- 
penters and painters, et cetera; the men who operate the concessions 
and indirectly the newspapermen, radio and television men; Western 
Union operators and another vast army who supply the news informa- 
tion that 24 hours a day goes in response to the fans’ demands through- 
out the Nation. 

Last season some 50 million persons paid admission to 382 parks in 
the course of a 5144-month season. No one can possibly estimate accu- 
rately the vast number of spectators and participants in school and col- 
lege, semiprofessional, and sandlot games throughout the Nation. 

It would seem obvious that if public interest and public confidence 
is to be maintained on such a broad scale, if honesty and integrity 
and fair competition are to be preserved through so diversified a 
group, then some form of cooperation must be established which will 
accomplish those objectives. ‘That requires an organization under 
which high and uniform standards for the playing of the game and 
for carrying on the other incidental but necessary activities can be 
established and enforced. Each club must have its own organiza- 
tion; each league, if it is to operate properly, must have common 
standards; each classification, if the competition is to be fair, must be 
governed firmly and equitably under standard rules of procedure. 
There must be established procedures between major leagues and 
minor leagues and there must be an over-all authority, free from 
pressure and coercion, empowered to take any necessary disciplinary 
actions when there is a question of conduct of any sort which would 
be detrimental to the best interests of the game. 

The organization and rules were not the result of any individual 
group or any individual era. Nor were they evolved for the selfish 
purpose of accruing undue profit or unwarranted authority to the 
benefit of any individual group. All of baseball’s presently existing 
rules, gentlemen, have evolved through experience. All of them 
without exception have been brought into existence to insure fair 
and honest competition and to preserve public confidence in baseball’s 
honesty and integrity. 
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I mentioned sometime previously the two fundamental principles 
on which baseball’s organization is based—territorial rights and the 
right to reserve player contracts. I would like to discuss these in 
some detail. 

First, territorial rights: The provision for territorial rights is 
simply an agreement that the clubs in organized baseball will not 
operate in the territory of another club without the consent of that 
club and the league of which the club is a member. There is nothing 
in the rule which prevents any newcomer from operating a club 
within any city he may choose at any time. Nor is there anything 
in the rule that forbids a change of classification on the part of a 
lower classification league, or forbids any change in the present major 
league set-up, either by changing existing major league circuits or 
by the addition of new major leagues. On the contrary, while I 
cannot speak for all baseball, I have myself expressed the thought 
many times, and I know other men in baseball have the same feeling, 
that the time is coming, in the foreseeable future, when cities like 
those on the Pacific coast or in other sections of the country will be 
able to have major league baseball if they so desire. I do not believe, 
and I would not argue, that the present make-up of the major leagues 
will or should exist in perpetuity; nor do the rules so contemplate. 
The rules as they are drawn today provide only that if one club in 
organized baseball desires to move into the territory of another club 
in organized baseball, it must. within reason, satisfy the club whose 
territory it is taking over and the league of which that club is a 
member. And that is the complete and ultimate and total of the 
territorial rule as it exists. 

I would now like to direct your attention to the much discussed 
reserve clause. Critics of the reserve clause urge that it unreasonably 
limits the player’s bargaining power. Seldom do these critics analyze 
the clause as to its history, purpose, and result or the necessity for 
the clause to enable baseball to present a game which will enjoy pub- 
lic confidence and public interest. 

The popular notion is that the “reserve clause” is some provision 
in the player contract which gives to the club in organized baseball 
which first signs a player a continuing and exclusive right to his 
services. Actually, the uniform player contracts, both major league 
and minor league, do not contain a particular clause which spells out 
the reserve provisions. The reserve clause may be said to comprise, 
first, the “renewal clause” or option in the player contract: second, 
the agreement in the player contract that club and player will abide 
by the major and major-minor league rules, and third, the reserve rule 
and the rule against tampering contained in the major and major- 
minor league rules. 

The renewal option in the major league uniform player contract 
provides that on or before February 1 of the vear next following the 
playing season covered by the contract, the club may tender to the 
plaver a contract for the term of that vear. It further provides that if, 
before the following March 1, the player and the club have not agreed 
upon the terms of the contract, then within 10 days after March 1, 
the club shall have the right to renew the contract for the period of 
1 year on the same terms, except that the amount payable to the 
plaver shall be such as the club shall fix: provided, however, that 
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the amount so fixed shall be an amount not less than 75 percent of 
the salary for the preceding year. 

Coupled with this renewal option in the player contract is the re- 
serve rule which is major league rule 4 (a), which provides that on 
or before November 20 in each year each major league club shall 
send to the commissioner and to its league president a list of not 
exceeding 40active and eligible players whom the club desires to 
reserve for the ensuing season; and also a list of its players who are 
on the national defense service, Government, voluntarily retired, sus- 
pended or ineligible list. All of these lists are sent by the league 
president to the secretary-treasurer of the executive council, who then 
promulgates them to all clubs and thereafter no player whose services 
have been reserved by a club on any list shall be eligible to play for 
or negotiate with any other club until his contract has been assigned 
or he has been released. 

There should also be considered in connection with the renewal 
option and the reserve rule, the tampering rule which is major league 
rule 3 (g) and which provides as follows: 

Tampering. (g) To preserve discipline and competition, and to prevent the 
enticement of players, coaches, INanagers, and umpires, there shall be no nego- 
tiations or dealings respecting employment, either present or prospective, between 
any player, coach, or manager and any club other than the club with which he 
is under contract or acceptance of terms, or by which he is reserved, or between 
any umpire and any league other than the league with which he is under contract 
or acceptance of terms, unless the club or league with which he is connected shall 
have, in writing, expressly authorized such negotiations or dealings prior to 
their commencement. 

Tn using the term “reserve clause” hereafter I am including the fore- 
going rules and contract provisions. 

In brief, the reserve clause simply reflects the facts that the ball- 
player offers a unique and unusual service and that each individual 
club must be able to depend upon the availability of qualified personnel 
from season to season so that the competitive balance essential to the 
survival of organized baseball may be maintained. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I don’t see why all the furor about the reserve 
clause. Basically it is a long-term contract which is nothing unusual 
where distinctive personal services are contracted for. I read by the 
papers that Milton Berle has - signed such a contract for 30 years. 
The only difference in the baseball contract is that the player's salary is 
renegotiated annually on the basis of the services rendered the previous 
season—subject to a limitation in favor of the player that the maximum 
reduction may not exceed 25 percent. There is no limitation on the 
amount of the increase which may be asked or paid. 

Neither is there anything exceptional in the player's inability under 
the reserve clause to negotiate with any other club or in the tampering 
rule against approaching players under contract to another club. I 
understand, for instance, that where there is a binding exclusive con- 
tract for unique personal services, there is a long-established principle 
of law which affords the employer the right to enjoin the performer 
from rendering those services to anyone else. And at the same time, 
I am told, the employer has a cause of action against anybody who 
induces the performer to break his contract. ‘The same principles 
underlie the reserve clause and the tampering rule. Through it the 
players and clubs in organized baseball have simply agreed upon a 
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mutual respect of each other’s legal rights by obeying the very re- 
quirements which the law imposes anyway. 

I might reasonably be asked why a reserve clause is necessary or 
whether there is an alternative. In the 16 vears I have been associated 
with baseball, I have often discussed with owners and players whether 
there is an alternative. Only two possibilities have ever been sug- 
gested: First, that the reserve clause simply be eliminated: and, see- 
ond, that baseball sign its players to long-term contracts. Neither of 
these has ever seemed feasible to either owners o1 players. As to the 
elimination of the reserve clause, the answer is very plain: That was 
trie’ in the early days of baseball. The result was chaos. It was 
suggested again at the time of the brotherhood war in 1589, which I 
will describe in detail later. In that instance, the players themselves 
were the first to come forward after 3 months of study with the con 
clusion that the reserve clause was necessary and baseball could not 
operate without it. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Frick, we have a rule that the subcommittee 
Cannot sit while the House is in session, without consent from the 
House. 

Mr. Frick. I understand. 

The Coairrmman. The House is in session now and those bells you just 
heard involve a quorum call. So we will adjourn now, and the Chair 
will announce that the meeting is adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 9:30. You might then continue the reading of your statement and 
then answer questions. 

Mr. Frick. Thank vou, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re 
convene on Tuesday, July 51, 1951. at 9:50 a.m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF MONOPOLY 
POWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE .J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:3 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Wilson, Lane, 
Willis, Rodino, Reed (Illinois), Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and 
Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the mi- 
nority; Peter S. Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We were hearing Mr. Frick’s reading of his statement when we 
adjourned yesterday. 

Mr. Frick you may resume. 


STATEMENT OF FORD C. FRICK, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE; ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS CARROLL, COUNSEL—Resumed 


Mr. Frick. Mr. Chairman, if you might remember, when we re- 
cessed yesterday, I was discussing the reserve clause as a long-term 
contract. And we picked up on that statement, there on the middle 
of page 14. 

Now let us examine the consequences of trying to function under a 
system of ordinary long-term contracts. Considering the average 
professional life of a baseball player, that contract would run from 
10 to 20 years. How would such a contract system work? ‘The an- 
swer is that in baseball such a system would not work. 

In baseball many are called but few are chosen. Only a small 
minority of those who enter baseball reach the major leagues; and 
only trial by fire determines the successful aspirants. In fixing the 
compensation under long-term contracts, the clubs would have to bear 
in mind these lessons of experience. Consequently the salaries of 
those who ultimately qualified would be limited by the necessity of 
carrying so many who failed to make the grade. Concurrently those 
who did not sueceed would enjoy remuneration which was not merited. 
Such a system would tend to standardize compensation regardless of 
skill; would eliminate all incentive for player improvement; and 
would engender mediocrity of performance. The quality of the game 
would soon deteriorate, and the public would no longer receive a run 
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for its money. With the loss of public interest and support, the 
destruction of the game itself would soon follow. In short, a Marxian 
principle of standardized remuneration on the basis of occupation 
would replace the American principle of reward on the basis of merit 
and capacity. I know which system I prefer. I am sure your prefer- 
ence is the same. 

I do not propose to testify on the subject of legality of restraint 
under the antitrust laws, but my attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Justice Brandeis : 

* * * the legality of an agreement or regulation cannot be determined by 
so simple a test as whether it restrains competition. Every agreement con- 
cerning trade, every regulation of trade, restrains. To bind, to restrain, is of 
their very essence. The true test of legality is whether the restraint imposed is 
such as merely regulates, and perhaps thereby promotes competition or whether 
it is such as May suppress or even destroy competition. To determine that 
question the court must ordinarily consider the facts peculiar to the business to 
which the restraint is applied; its condition before and after the restraint was 
imposed; the nature of the restraint and its effect, actual or probable. The 
history of the restraint, the evil believed to exist, the reason for adopting the 
particular remedy, the purpose or end sought to be attained, are all relevant 
facts * * , 

Under those principles, IT should suppose that the legality of the 
reserve clause must be tested in the light of its history, purpose and 
effect. Obviously, restraint on bargaining power or the opportunity to 
negotiate fora job or pursue a calling is not per se illegal. Every per- 
sonal service contract restricts the activities of the employee in greater 
or lesser degree. Labor unions greatly limit the freedom of employ- 
ment of union members and of nonunion members. The closed shop 
isan example. Strict apprenticeship rules in many unions limit the 
opportunity for entering and continuing in a partic ‘ular trade. Musi- 
clans cannot perform in many communities unless they are members 
of the local, as distinguished from the national, union. Restrictions 
upon the places where and the circumstances under which lawyers and 
other professional men may pursue their professions are imposed not 
only by statute but by rules and regulations of bar associations, medi- 

cal societies and the like. 

Professional baseball entertains the public by the playing of a pre- 
arranged regular schedule of league games between independently 
owned clubs. The public interest and patronage, upon which players 
and owners depend for their livelihood, demands first a good contest 
on the field and good competition among the clubs in a league, and, 
secondly, the unquestionable integrity and honesty of the game and 
its participants. Without such competition and integrity, public 
patronage will be lost and professional baseball, as a means of liveli- 
hood for thousands, will cease to exist. 

Baseball clubs, as I have said, are both competitors on the field and 
partners in business. Ordinary industry does not face the problem of 
this dual relationship. In baseball, competition is the end in itself. 
What the public pays for and demands is a competitive contest. To 
excite interest the contest must be reasonably equal and uncertain as 
to result. This feature alone distinguishes baseball from ordinary 
industry. 

The motion-picture industry has frequently but erroneously been 
compared with baseball. The only thing they have in common is 
that thev are both furnishing public entertainment. But RKO is in 
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no way concerned with the business success of MGM. If RKO in- 
duced MGM’s best actors and actresses to sign up with RKO, that 
would benefit RKO and injure MGM. But, even if MGM were ruined, 
RKO would have no business concern about it: its position in the 
movie field would be strengthened. However, in baseball if a club 
were free to induce Ted Williams, Stan Musial, Jackie Robinson, and 
Joe DiMaggio and other stars to play for it, with the result that its 
superiority became overwhelming, all other clubs in the league would 
suffer because they are really partners in baseball. Each league mem- 
ber and each play is damaged by the lessening or destruction of com- 
petition among teams, with resulting loss of public support. 

As between American and National Leagues and among minor 
leagues, the reserve rule is the foundation of professional baseball. 
If one league be permitted to raid another for players without the 
limitation of the “reserve clause.” the lower class of minor leagues 
could not exist because, as they developed players and promoted 
public interest in them. clubs in larger cities would sl] ateh them 
away without any compensation, thus depriving the club of its play 
ers, Its team organization, its public interest and support, and _ its 
investment in the development of these players. The unique struc 
ture of baseball, with the “reserve clause” as its keystone, provides a 
Nation-wide system of apprenticeship for developing players’ skills 
and experience and, at the same time, protects the player and assures 
advancement commensurate with his ability, through the draft and 
waiver rules. 

Industry also does not have the problem of public confidence in 
the loyalty of employees toemployvers. The public buys Lucky Strikes 
without concern as to whether the employees of American Tobacco 
Co. are doing their best for that company or are trying to get jobs 
with Liggett & Mvers or Reynolds Tobacco Co. But the public de- 
mands that each baseball plaver have full loyalty to and extend his 
best efforts for his club. How can public confidence in player loyalty 
and will to win be maintained if the player, while playing for one 
club, may seek a job with another, or may be pressed with offers from 
several other clubs, against some of which he is playing / 

To preserve competition on the field, the compet ition for plavers 
must be regulated. This is an axiom in which all baseball operators 
acree ana \W hieh expel ience has proven. 

The reserve clause cannot be considered apart from this unique na- 
ture of baseball. Baseball is a sport—a game. It must have rules 
as to how it shall be played and who shall play it. The reserve clause 
is one of the rules dealing with the question as to who shall be eligible 
to play. 

Each club must be out to win. At the same time, some equality of 
competition must be preserved, The clubs have attempted to achieve 
this—and by and large they have achieved it—by the baseball rules 
and regulations of which the reserve rule is one. 

There may be some controversy among historians as to the facts of 
baseball's origin, but there 1s no argument as to when the first eligi- 
bility rule became ne essary. That occurred onthe d iV anda hour W hen 
the first two baseball teams plaved then first compet itive vame., From 
the very beginning, such rules were necessary to provide a Common 
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ardized competition brought baseball from the category of “one old 
rat” and Anthony over into the realm of a truly American competitive 
sport. 

Without in any way attempting to delve deeply into the history of 
the game, I would like to outline for you this process of rules of 
evolution. 

From the very start of the competitive game, the serious problem 
of player eligibility has been evident. As early as 1859, long before 
organized baseball or the first league organization was ever dreamed 
of, an amateur group known as the National Association of Basebal| 
Players became extremely cognizant of this problem. Even at that 
early date they discovered it was impossible to maintain the type of 
honest competition that would make baseball an honorable game un- 
less there was some regulation and control of the players who partici- 
pated. Even in this early day there was a constantly growing practice 
of “stealing” plavers by one club from another and it became neces- 
sary to mutually adopt a rule which prevented any player from taking 
part in a match unless he had been a member of the club he repre- 
sented for at least 30 days prior to the playing of the match. 

The problem that later faced organized baseball and threatened its 
very existence, the problem that led finally to the adoption, with the 
blessing of both operators and players, of the now much-discussed 
reserve clause, Was already rearing its head in that far-away baby- 
hood of the game’s development. 

It was not until 1871, 12 years after this first limited reserve clause 
was adopted, that the first professional association sprang into being. 
And because the players were professional, because they were paid 
salaries by their clubs, it was thought a reserve clause would be un- 
necessary. The new organization had no reserve rules of any sort 
and the result was chaos. Clubs raided each other for playing talent ; 
contract jumping became commonplace; there was no balance of 
competition: clubs were organized and then folded up like falling 
leaves; gambling flourished; thrown games were an accepted occur- 
rence; even honest players were under suspicion, and public confidence 
was entirely destroyed. 

Alfred Spink, commenting on the sorry state into which the game 
had fallen in 1875 and pointing out the necessity for stringent rules 
and an iron hand of direction, wrote: 

Bribery, contract breaking, dishonest playing, poolroom manipulation, and 
desertion of players became so commonplace that the respectable element of 
patrons began to drop out of attendance, until the crowds which attended the 
game were composed almost exclusively of gamblers, criminal element, and 
men who went to the grounds to bet money on the results. 

Thus it was that a game which in its early day had promised so 
much, a game which as a result of play in the Army camps during 
the War Between the States had spread in interest and popularity 
throughout the country, was now threatened with extinction. 

It was in this very period, on February 2, 1876, that William Hul- 
bert and a small group of associates met together to organize the 
National League. I would not argue with you that Mr. Hulbert and 
the others of that organizing group were entirely altruistic in their 
approach. They were businessmen who were avowedly interested 
in the professional aspect of the game, and they had a hard-headed 
awareness of the age-old economic law of survival. But they were 
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sportsmen, too, who recognized that the game was more important 
than the individual and public confidence more to be desired than 
easy dollars. The objectives they outlined that day in 1876 have a 
ring of sincerity as clarion today as then. Here they are: 

1. To encourage, foster, and elevate the game of baseball ; to enact and enforce 
proper rules for the exhibition and conduct of the game and to make baseball 
playing respectable and honorable. 

2. To protect and promote the mutual interests of professional baseball clubs 
and professional baseball players; and, 

3. To establish and regulate the baseball championship of the United States. 

Those were the tenets then and they are the tenets now, the basis 
on which an American institution had its being and has grown, and 
toward the fulfillment of which the rules and regulations of baseball 
have been uniformly directed. 

From that simple formula has come the evolution of baseball into 
the wide popularity it enjoys today. That evolution, however, was 
not easy. Despite the statement of high principle those early days of 
organized existence were not always commendatory, gentlemen. Sel- 
tishness entered into the picture; men came into the game whose mo- 
tives were subject to question; there were cases of player oppres- 
sion; common ownership of several clubs in the same league was in 
evidence with its resultant destruction of public confidence; petty 
jealousies that threatened the very foundations of the organization— 
all these were present from time to time. With each problem new 
rules and regulations were needed to keep the game safe from en- 
croachment. But—-and this seems to me important—baseball has 
never been without a nucleus of wise and far-seeing men who have 
recognized all the evil signs early, and these men have ever banded 
together to clean their own house without the need of outside prompt- 
ing or outside interference. Even in its darkest moments the men who 
governed baseball have never lost sight of the fact that in their hands 
rests the destinies of a great American institution. Nor have they 
lost sight of the fact that the game itself is greater than the clubs, the 
leagues, or the entire organization. Baseball is an American heritage 
of sportsmanship, of fair play, of competition, in which first con- 
sideration must be for the long-term welfare of the players and the 
fans who make the game possible. 

At the time the National League was organized, there was no right 
to reserve. About the only regulatory rules prevalent at the time of 
organization were the observation of territorial rights and the provi- 
sion for expulsion of players or officials who were found guilty of 
bribery, throwing games, and other conduct detrimental to baseball. 
The original constitution of the league provided: 

No club shall be prevented from contracting with a player for the reason that 
he is already under contract to another club, provided the service to be rendered 
under the second contract is not to begin until the expiration of the first 
contract, 

In less than 2 years of operation the impossibility of maintaining 
the game under such a provision became apparent. Players were 
constantly being approached by other clubs with promises of future 
employment; games were being thrown: players were disgruntled 
and unhappy, and it became obvious that some other form of con- 
tractual arrangement was necessary if fair competition was to be 
maintained and the game was to endure. Raiding became so prev- 
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alent that in one instance five of the finest players of one club were 
seduced by one club from another, practically breaking up the team. 

In 1879 there was finally adopted the first reserve rule drawn specif- 
ically to combat the evils outlined. In this original rule each club 
was permitted to reserve the services of five men by filing with the 
league president, before the expiration of the season, the names of the 
players whose contracts were reserved for the following season, Other 
clubs were forbidden by the rule to negotiate with these reserved 
players. 

Again experience proved that the rule was inadequate. ‘The nucleus 
of five players was not suflicient to insure a club continuity. It is 
interesting to note, too, that in this period there was objection to 
the rule from the players—not because they thought the rule was 
restrictive but because, they argued, the player who was not reserved 
was thereby discredited as a performer, his reputation injured, and 
his standing with the fans destroyed. Consequently, in 1883, in 
connection with the drawing of the first agreement between leagues, 
the reserve clause was inserted in that document as an integral part 
of baseball’s organizational set-up, and since that time it has re- 
mained as one of the foundation stones of the organized game. So 
importantly did the reserve clause loom in the minds of the men 
drawing the first national agreement that it became the very first sub- 
ject covered in that agreement and provided that the number of reserve 
plavers be increased to 11 of a total of 12 to 15 players per club. 

Since that date the reserve clause has continued to be the foundation 
stone of all baseball operations. It is true that during the early 
years there was from time to time objection on the part of the players 
on the basis that the reserve clause was too restrictive. As a matter 
of fact, this objection led to the resignation in 1889 of a large group 
of plavers from the National League. They formed their own league, 
known as the Brotherhood. This was followed by the so-called 
Brotherwood war, centered about the reserve clause. In that con- 
nection it is very interesting to note that while the Brotherhood 
objected to the reserve clause on the part of the National League, 
when the players formed their own league they themselves imme- 
diately inserted the clause in their own contracts covering all players. 

In the ensuing negotiations between organized baseball and the 
Brotherhood, the plavers’ committee, consisting of John W. Ward, 
Dan Brouthers, and Ned Hanlon, were given carte blanche to make 
a complete survey and to study all baseball's organization and make 
any recommendations they might desire for a formula for main- 
taining a continuity of baseball without the reserve clause. After 
3 months of study these three gentlemen returned with the state- 
ment that they could find no substitute for the reserve clause; that 
they believed the reserve clause was necessary for the welfare of 
both baseball and the players, and that they recommended its con- 
tinuance as a permanent part of baseball’s rules and regulations 
Since that time there has been no serious complaint from players as 
to any unfairness of the reserve clause. On two separate occasions 
within the last 5 years the player representatives of all 16 major 
league clubs have gone on record publicly that the reserve clause 
is essential to their best interests and to the operation of baseball. 
The players realize that as a result of the reserve clause more leagues 
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are able to operate; more op yportunity is provided for playe r em- 
ployment; continuity of employment is better assured; there is greater 
opportunity for young players to develop to major-league status; 
and salaries have been increased to a degree that would not be possible 
if there were no right of reserve. 

The mere inclusion of the reserve clause, however, did not end base- 
ball’s struggle for existence or solve all the problems confronting the 
organization in maintaining fair competition and public confidence. 
From the moment the reserve clause was adopted baseball leaders had 
an awareness of their responsibility. They recognized that it was 
equally necessary to adopt safeguards which would guarantee the 
player fair and equitable treatment. As the baseball structure ex- 
pended and the minor league organizations continued to develop and 
grow, it became evident, too, that some sort of proc ‘edure needed to be 
adopted which would guarantee to the player, first, his right to move 
from a lower to a higher classification as his ability warranted and, 
second, his r ight to remain in the highest possib le classification so long 
as his ability warranted. This resulted in the formation, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1901, of the national association set up to handle affairs of the 
minor leagues. 

With the avowed purpose of protecting the players’ interests while 
at the same time providing an instrument for the movement of players 
between major and minor leagues, two far-reaching rules were estab- 
lished. First was the selection or draft rule. This rule, instituted 
voluntarily by the clubs and the leagues themselves, provides the right 
of a club of a higher classification to select at the end of the season, 
the contract of a player in a lower classification and to move that 
player to as high a classification as his abilities would permit. 

It was at approximately this same time, too, that the American and 
National Leagues entered together into the national agreement cover. 
ing the conduct of major league baseball. Again in writing the oper- 
ating rules covering the terms of the agreement, attention was paid to 
the establishment of safeguards which would protect the rights of 
individuals. Rules were established which would not only permit 
players to acquire major league status as quickly as their abilities 
would permit, but which would also guarantee to the player his con- 
tinuance in the major leagues as long as his services could be used by 
any club of major league status, 

This rule, known as the waiver rule, provides that a major league 
player, for instance, cannot be sent to a club or league of lower clas- 
sification unless waivers have first been obtained from all 15 other 
major league clubs, So long as any one of the 16 major league clubs 
feels that a player has m: jor league ability that player cannot be sent 
outright to the minors. The same waiver rule also appears in the 
national association agreement and grants to minor league players the 
same privilege and the same right which is granted under the major 
league rule. , 

To correct a possible inequality the major leagues voluntarily 
adopted a further limitation by providing in the contract and in the 
rules that no player’s contract may be released unconditionally until 
that contract has first been offered to every other club in the major 
leagues at a token payment of $1. Tf any club be willing to assume 


the contract, the plaver is then eviven the night himself to decide 
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whether he will report to that claiming club with full guaranty of his 
contract salary, or will accept his unconditional release and make 
whatever deal he desires for his own services. 

I tee omg that in presenting this outline of baseball organization 
and baseball rules, I have not gone into the intimate detail of oper- 
ation that would govern individual cases. My attempt has been only 
to outline to you the broad structure under which baseball operates ; to 
inform you of the many problems that must be met if the game as we 
know it today is to be properly supervised and kept honest and clean; 
and to impress upon you the fact that through the years there has 
been on the part of baseball officials and operators a keen awareness of 
their responsibility to player and public and an earnest desire to offer 
to the men who play the game an opportunity to progress according to 
their abilities and to be paid salaries far above the national average. 

These are not empty words. The real test of the character of think- 
ing of the men who hold in their hands the destinies of organized 
baseball, can be measured by their actions as well as by words. Let’s 
apply a yardstick for three specific measurements : 

1. What has been the contribution of baseball to public welfare ? 

2. What has been the attitude of baseball toward its players? And 

3. How has baseball handled its responsibility to the fans? 

Surely those three measurements should determine whether base- 
ball has met its responsibilities and its obligations fully and complete- 
ly or whether it has been cold and heartless and selfish. 

First, as to public welfare: It has been commonly stated, and I 
am sure the members of this subcommittee agree, that one of our great 
sociological problems today is the question of juvenile delinquency. 
Baseball men are, of course, not experts in social fields, nor do they 
profess to be. However, being typical American citizens, with nor- 
mal interest in family and civic problems, they have recognized their 
responsibility in this field. One should not, I suppose, measure any 
contribution to the humanities in dollars alone, but dollars are im- 
portant in handling even a humanitarian program. One of the great- 
est contributions in the fight against juvenile delinquency has been the 
American Legion baseball program—a program which for 25 years 
has given youngsters throughout the country an opportunity for rec- 
reation, for competition, for instruction, and for clean play. During 
the years the American Legion program has been in existence, organ- 
ized baseball has contributed more than $1,000,000 to its maintenance. 
This contribution was made voluntarily, and because the men in base- 
ball believed the American Legion program was worth while. IT am 
sure the Legion officers themselves will tell you that without this as- 
sistance of organized baseball the American Legion program could 
never have existed. 

Baseball each year is contributing from its funds to assist in the 
development of high-school baseball, and is working in close coopera- 
tion with the National High School Association to make sure that boys 
are given a chance to play; that they are properly coached and prop- 
erly instructed. 

Throughout the baseball organization knothole gangs have been 
organized. Through the knothole gangs, boys and girls of school 
age are admitted free to major league games upon the presentation 
of their knothole gang card. These cards in turn are issued to the 
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youngsters by the school authorities and in order to qualify for knot- 
hole gang membership youngsters must be up in their school work, 
and must be trained in sportsmanship and good citizenship. Thou- 
sands of youngsters are admitted free of charge through knothole 
gang affiliation to each one of our 16 major league parks each year— 
a total of 2 or 214 million free admissions each year. 

Nor is that all. Each year most of our major league clubs play 
games from which the entire proceeds go to various organizations 
whose aim is to combat juvenile delinquency. These include police 
athletic leagues, sandlot baseball organizations, city playgrounds and 
organizations of that type. The complete expense of these games is 
borne by the ball clubs, and the total receipts, totaling many thousands 
of dollars per year, are turned over 100 percent to these organizations. 
Surely there is in this activity of baseball no indication of heartless- 
ness, or selfishness, or a lack of public responsibility. The total con- 
tribution of baseball to these public services exceeds the contribution 
of any other organization of similar income anywhere in the Nation. 

In time of war 100 percent effort is demanded of everyone. 

Let us take a look at baseball's record during World War IL. To 
the best of my knowledge no request was ever made for the deferment 
of any man on the grounds that he was needed to play baseball. The 
major league turn-over of players going into the armed services was 
well over 250 percent. And I have a feeling that Mr. Trautman will 
tell you that the turn-over in the minor leagues was even greater than 
that. 

During the war period, major league baseball contributed $416,- 
052.92 to the United Service Organizations. Contributions totaling 
$567,026.51 were made to Army-Navy Relief; $163,279.42 was con- 
tributed to the American Red Cross during the season of 1945 alone 
and a similar contribution was made to the National War Fund during 
that same season. In addition, from the 1943 world series, $154,186.74 
was contributed to the American Red Cross and a similar amount to 
the National War Fund. 

Baseball contributed $250,814.96 to the baseball equipment fund 
for the armed services—all of this by your major leagues. To that 
you can add $259,871.87 contributed by the national association. 

These represent a total in cash contributions from baseball’s coffers 
of $2,128,698.58 made in years in which baseball on the whole finished 
in the red. All of this was over and above the contributions of the 
individual clubs. 

Nor is that all—baseball through its own efforts was responsible 
for the sale of Government bonds at its parks and in special events 
totaling $1,027,923,225. According to official Treasury figures this 
total represents 175,000 individual purchasers, all reached through 
personal solicitation by basebali players and executives. 

It is interesting to note, too, that not all of baseball’s contribution 
vas made in dollars. During this period, major league clubs played 
61 exhibition games in Army and Navy camps for the entertainment 
of the men in the Armed Forces. Clubs gave of their time, players 
of their efforts to stage these games, and every penny of expense was 
borne by the clubs themselves. Motion pictures of such events as 
the all-star games and the world series were made and distributed, 
at baseball’s expense to service areas in all parts of the globe. Surely, 
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again there is no sign here of a lack of awareness of responsibility 
on the part of the men who operate baseball. 

And now measurement 2:  Hlow have baseball operators treated 
their players. The baseball player, as you atagyge ta is employed 
for approximately 6 months out of each yea During the remain- 
ing 6 months he ts at liberty to engage in ie: own business or other 
gainful activities. Yet on a 6-months’ basis the salaries paid to ma- 
jor league players have been and are today far above the average 
American wage for skilled workers on a year-round basis. Today 
the average salary of all the players in the National League is ap- 
proximately $12,000 per season. I do not, unfortunately, have the 
figures on the American League, but I think I can assure you gentle- 
men that the American League average is approximately the same. 

These salaries are paid on the basis of player performance, and 
there are cases on record, which show such salaries paid even in 
years when the club paying the salaries was losing as high as $150,000 
to $200,000 per year on its oper ation. 

In the major league players’ contract the player is guaranteed his 
salary if he is transferred from one major league club to another or 
from a major league club to a minor league club, and is guaranteed 
moving expenses up to $500 on every transfer. He is guaranteed all 
proper and necessary traveling expenses, including board, lodging, 
pullman accommodations and during the training season is given an 

allowance of $25 per week to cover miscellaneous training trip ex- 

penses. His contract provides further that regardless of how poor 

his performance may be in any given season, regardless of the fi- 

nancial status of the club or regardless of any financial loss that may 

have been incurred, the player's salary may not be reduced more than 
» percent in the following season. 

Baseball each year, as you know, plays a world series, the cham- 
pion to be the club first to win four games. Putting on a world se- 
ries, gentlemen, is a very expensive proposition for the clubs in- 
volved, but the receipts of the first four games largely go into the 
players’ pool and the player is guaranteed his world series share even 
though, as frequently hi appens, the series goes only four games and 
the clubs involved may lose considerable sums of money and in any 
event make little or nothing. It is obvious that the greatest protection 
to the club in world series, if baseball wanted to be selfish, would be to 
have club players share alike in any and all games that were played. 
However, baseball operators recognize that is not feasible. Such a 
plan would immediately cast suspicion on the participating players. 
It would lead in some instances to public loss of confidence and the 
belief that the series was being prolonged in order that the share 
of both players and owners might be greater. 

The all-star game was conceived by Mr. Arch Ward. of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1933 and has been plaved annually since that time except 
in 1944. All receipts of that game have from its inception gone to 
the benefit of the players with the single exception that during the 
war these funds were voluntarily surrendered by players and owners 
alike and contributed to the Red Cross, the USO, and other war 
organizations. In the beginning the all-star funds were contributed 
to a players’ welfare association to care for old and ill ball players 
both minorand major. In recent vears, these funds have gone to help 
pay the costs of the players’ pension fund. 
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And now a word about the players’ pension fund: This fund, under- 
written and guaranteed by the baseball clubs, provides insurance for 
the player during his playing days both off the field and on and in 
addition provides a pension commensing at age 50 and paying sums 
varying from 850 to 8100 per month for life for all plavers who have 
been in the major leagues 5 vears or longer. I believe if you examine 
the records of the insurance companies, you will find that never before 
has any group offered such a contract—a contract that starts to pay 
at age 50 and that requires only 5 years of service to qualify. Most 
industrial pension plans, as you know, are based on a retirement age 
of 65 and require from 15 to 20 years in order to qualify. This player 
pension plan is an employee contributory plan, but the plan is guar- 
anteed unequivocally by the clubs, which have bound themselves to 
make up any and all deficits, and which have borne 80 to 85 percent 
of the costs. Surely these facts establish that baseball has served the 
welfare and the best interests of the men who play the game. 

And now for our third vardstick: Have baseball and the baseball 
owners been cognizant of their responsibility to the fans? The first 
question I imagine would be whether or not the fan gets full value for 
his dollar when he goes to the ball game. Suppose we take a look at 
the record: For over 30 years there has been little or no change in 
baseball's basic charge. Bleacher seats today are 50 cents; grandstand 
admission today is $1, plus, of course, such varying taxes as have from 
time to time been assessed by Federal, State, and in some instances 
city authorities. 

Mr. Peter S. Craig, in his study of organized baseball, makes these 
two very pertinent observations, and I quote: 

First, the real cost of witnessing professional baseball today is as low as it 
has ever been since 1915 and is 40 percent below 1933; second, the owners’ real 
income from each fan is lower than it has ever been in the period stated. Fed- 
eral taxes and the 60-cent dollar have reduced his take of the adinuission price 
to 50 cents compared to a previous low of 68 cents in 1910 and a high of $1.08 
in 19355. 

The Craman. [ just want to interrupt there. Mr. Peter Craig is 
the special assistant on our staff. 

Mr. Frick. I think [have met Mr. Craig. 

This record should be considered in light of the fact that during the 
same period operating costs and taxes have substantially increased. 

For his dollar the fan gets from approximately 2 to 2). hours of the 
highest type of competitive entertainment. The hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars that are spent each vear by baseball clubs in their 
efforts to develop plavers and bring them to a high standard of 
efficiency: the dollars that each vear are paid into park improvements 
so that fans may watch the game in complete comfort and amid first - 
class surroundings : all these are proof of the fact that baseball is 
aware of its responsibility to the fan and that “Baseball today offers 
the best amusement buy per dollar in America.” 

Most important of all, baseball protects the fan by its constant polie- 
ing of the game: by its regulations and rules and by its every action 
taken to discourage and punish any crookedness, and to guarantee a 
honest contest, honestly conducted and honestly won. 

In closing, may [ now once again express my complete faith not 
only in organized baseball as it is presently operated but in the im- 
portance of the game itself. Surely it is a game of, for, and by the 
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American people, a game in which all of us have both a stake and a 
personal interest ; a zame typically American in its concept and a part 
of American life. 

I am sure that today the many millions of American baseball fans 
join with me in the belief that baseball should continue as it is. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your time and your attention. [| 
have tried to duck questioning as long as I could w ith this long state- 
ment, but now I am ready. 

The Crainman. Now it is going to be our turn. 

Mr. Gotostery. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions ? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Goldstein. 

Mr. Gotpstrrn. Mr. Frick, is section 10 of the uniform players’ 
contract which is used by both of the major leagues, and which is 
entitled “The Renewal Clause,” is that one of the elements that make 
up the so-called reserve clause ? 

Mr. Frick. I have not a copy of the contract here. As you men- 
tioned, I am quite sure it is. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. I shall be glad to furnish you with a copy. 

Mr. Frick. I am quite sure it is section 10; yes. I do now recall 
the section. 

Mr. Goupstrrin. Now, would it be a correct interpretation of that 
clause that the player, if he is not made a free agent, agrees to play 
for the club reserving his services, or the club to which ‘this contract 
is assigned, and for no other club during the next playing season / 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, according to the reserve clause, or the renewal 
clause, if you will, if the player and the club have not agreed upon 
salary terms by March 1, is not the club given the option to renew the 
contract at a salary which it determines ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Does this mean that a hold-out is technically con- 
sidered to be under contract to the club exercising its option ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes; technically it does. 

Mr. Gcupstrerx. And thys, if a player refuses to renew his contract 
because of the salary differences with his club, may he sign with an- 
other club in organized baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. No. 

Mr. Gotps'rE1n. Is it, therefore, your understanding that the reserve 
rule is an agreement among the respective clubs of organized baseball, 
or, rather, between each player and his respective club? 

Mr. Frick. I think the reserve clause is a contract between the 
player and his club. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. All right, sir. 

The CHatrman. It is more than that; is it not, Mr. Frick? 

Mr. Frick. It is more than that through the major-minor league 
rules, in which each club agrees to respect the reserve list of other 
clubs—not the reserve clause, but the reserve list, which is filed with 
the commissioner’s office each year at the end of the season and covers 
the following season, the reserve of 40 players. 

Mr. McCutxrocn. And that is an agreement with the various clubs, 
one with the other? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. That is your major league agreement 
and your major-minor league agreement, as differing from the 
contract. 
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The CuarrMan. And there are some three hundred and eighty-odd 
clubs that are involved in any of those agreements ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I have the number in my statement. I do not recall it. 
Three hundred and eighty-two, I believe it was. I am not sure. It 
ic in my statement. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is 382. 

Mr. Frick. I think it is. 

The CHarrman. So, all those clubs are indirectly made parties to 
any one agreement, as made by any one club with any one wnat 

Mr. Frick. All of those clubs, if they are minor leagues, are parties 
to the National Association agreement and the major-minor-league 
rules. If they be major league clubs, they are parties to the major 
league agreement, the major league rules, and the major-minor league 
rules. 

The Cratrman. Now, does this agreement also refer to agreements 
made with clubs in Canada? 

Mr. Frick. I beg your pardon? 

The Cnarrman. Is the agreement made between a player and a club 
also related to other agreements made between the major leagues and 
the minor leagues in the United States with the leagues in Canada, 
Cuba, and Mexico? 

Mr. Frick. That question is a rather confusing one, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think, if I know what you mean, I can answer it this way: 
That that agreement affects all clubs who are part of the baseball 
organization. There are clubs in Canada, in the Internatonal League, 
Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa, who are, of course, parties to this 
agreement. I understand—and this is not my realm, but is rather the 
commissioner’s duty—there have been contract relations made with 
four countries. I believe they are Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and 
Panama. Tothe best of my knowledge, there is no baseball agreement 
with clubs or leagues in Mexico. 

Mr. Goipstern. By that you mean no written agreement, Mr. Frick? 

Mr. Frick. Yes; to the best of my knowledge, no written agree- 
ment. 

The CHatrman. Now, without casting any reflection on baseball, 
that is what we call a cartel; that is, an agreement made with entities 
in various countries, one with the other. 

Mr. Frick. That is a very interesting statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think I understand exactly what you mean. 

The Cuamman. Without reflection on baseball, I merely wanted to 
say that. 

Mr. Frick. May I say this: That any agreement that is made with 
Puerto Rico or with Panama or with Venezuela or with Cuba was 
made, not at the instigation of organized baseball, not because organ- 
ized baseball was trying to expand, but because the peoples of these 
countries wanted baseball, and they wanted to become an organiza- 
tion, and they came to us and made a plea that they be permitted 
to join it, 

The Cuamman. That may be the reason behind it. But, funda- 
mentally, if there is an agreement between, say, steel companies in 
the United States and steel companies in England and France and 
Italy, that may commonly be termed a cartel. There may be varia- 
tions from it. 
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Now, again, I do not want to cast any reflections on baseball. But, 
for want of a better term, I cannot conceive how you could call it any- 
thing else—namely, the agreement that you mentioned—save calling 
it a cartel. 

Mr. Frick. Not being a lawyer, I could not argue that point with 
you. And if that is the term, I accept the term, certainly. 

Mr. Srevens. May I ask one question ¢ 

Mr. Frick, under the standard contract, this clause 1 defines the 
term of the contract, as I understand it. It states that the club employs 
the player during the year, and then there is a blank and “195— blank.” 

What would normally be filled in if it is a 1-year contract? Would 
it just read “during the year 19517"? 

Mr. Frick. During the year of the season; yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Then the player would be under contract throughout 
1951: would that be correct / 

Mr. Frick. If he is signed to a contract before March 1, 1951, his 
contract is for 1951. In a few isolated instances, clubs have made 
contracts for 2 or 3 years, but that is not a common practice. 

Mr. Stevens. Take the normal contract for 1951, say, on February 
of 1952: would that player be under contract / 

Mr. Frick. He is under reserve, and the contract says he shall be 
under reserve if he is tendered a contract. He is not yet under contract 
until the terms of the contract are agreed upon. He is under a reserve 
which is a part of the contract. And it provides that, as long as he 
is reserved, no club will deal with him, nor will he deal with them. 

Mr. Srevens. Let me ask again, make it January 15th, and assume 
no contract for 1952 has been tendered to him; is he under contract 4 

Mr. Frick. January 15? Yes, 

Mr. Srevens. January 15 of 1952? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Assuming that subsequently no contract is tendered, 
would he have been under contract on January 157 

Mr. Frick. Yes. He is under contract on January 15, and they 
have until February 1 to tender him a new contract. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the contract which specifies for 1951 
actually places him under contract during January of 19527 

Mr. Frick. It places him under reserve, yes, for January, 1952. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, that is the point I am trying to get clear on. 
Is it under reserve or is it under contract ¢ 

Mr. Keratine. I think that is a legal question. I do not think that 
the witness can answer that. 

Mr. Frick. I am not a lawyer. I cannot deal in nuances of legal 
terminology, I must confess to you. [Tam trying to make it clear that 
we have a reserve clause, and I told you very frankly that the reserve 
clause reserves the right to a club to recontract with a player on a 
negotiated salary year after year. 

The Cuatrman. You have lawyers behind you, good lawyers. Per- 
haps they could answer it. 

Mr. Porter, would you care to answer the question 

Mr. Porrer. I will refer it to Mr. Carroll. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Srevens. Perhaps I can clarify it. 

I did not mean to get into a legal discussion with the witness, but 
J just wanted to ask him this: Does it not depend on whether a 
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reserve list is filed in November of 1951 as to whether the player is 
under reserve for January 19524 

Mr. Frick. Yes; that is true. The reserve rule is, as you see in 
our rules, that the club must file the list of players they wish to reserve. 

Mr. Srevens. And the question whether he is under reserve, then, 
depends on compliance with the rules rather than anything that 
would be found in just the contract itself ¢ 

Mr. Frick. That is right. All these sections go into what is com- 
monly called the reserve clause. I thought I made that clear; that 
it is not just a contract. He does two things. He signs a contract 
which provides what you have mentioned. He also agrees in his con- 
tract to be governed by the rules, and the rules in turn specify certain 
other limitations, so that your whole reserve is dovetailed, and is a 
package of three different things. 

Mr. McCunnocn. Mr. Chairman, the witness said that he was not 
a lawyer. 

I would be interested in knowing your business experience from 
the time of that cow pasture in northern Indiana until you became 
president of the league. 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Congressman, that is a very long, and I am not 
sure particularly interesting, story. 

Mr. McCeisocn. You can skip the detailed history. I would like 
to know what you have done. 

Mr. Frick. I was a teacher in high school, and I taught in college. 
I played a couple of summers of semiprofessional baseball, I 
worked on newspapers. I was a stenographer. I ran an advertising 
agency. IT was in radio and baseball. 

I think that qualifies it. 

Mr. Goopwix. You have had no experience operating a locomotive 4 

Mr. Frick. Not yet. Tam looking forward to it. 

Mr. Kravine. I would like to ask a question about these contracts 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. Frick. I beg your pardon. I cannot quite hear that. 

Mr. Kerarine. I would like to ask a question about these contracts 
in these four foreign countries. Do they have leagues of their own, 
like Venezuela, for instance ¢ 

Mr. Frick. That, Mr. Congressman, is a question that I am not an 
expert on, because, as I say, that does not come in my province. ‘That 
is the province of the commissioner's office. It is all being handled 
there. 

I understand they have a club called the Caribbean League, in which 
they play in their home countries and then eventually get together 
for a play-off. Now, that is my understanding. I have never had 
any correspondence or any contact with that particular phase of base- 
hall. That is all handled by the commissioner's office. 

Mr. Kearine. In what respect are they in any contractual arrange- 
ment with our American and National League clubs, for instance ? 

Mr. Frick. Again, I must confess that this is largely a personal 
opinion. As I understand it, major league baseball players are not 
permitted to play down there, except they be nationals of the country. 
If they came up and said, “We developed those boys, and we have 
sent them up to you: our people want them to play; we can use them 
in the winter,” and if they are nationals, we permit them to be used. 
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The National Association, the asociation of the Minor Leagues, 
has a rule which permits a limited number of their players to appear 
during the winter. aah 

You see, this is not a competitive league. They are playing in the 
winter when we are playing in the summer. 

Mr. Hixures. Could you tell us anything about this Mexican 
League which created a great controversy on the reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Pretty much what I read in the newspapers, sir. I had 
nothing to do with the Mexican League negotiations. 

Mr. Goupsretn. Mr. Frick, turning again to the reserve clause, I 
believe it is correct that you originally stated that it was an agreement 
which runs between the player and the club; it has an effect on both 
the player and the club; is that correct 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now, I would like to ask your comment on excerpts 
from a letter by Mr. A. G. Mills, whom I believe most historians of 
baseball recognize as the father of the reserve clause. Mr. Mills, who 
from 1882 to 1884 was president of the National League, wrote to the 
editor of Sporting Life on May 31, 1888. In part, his letter reads as 
follows: 

Associations— 
referring to leagues— 
may forbid all but one of their club members to enter into contract with, employ 
under any kind of agreement or understanding, or even to negotiate with, certain 
specified players. But that is the limit beyond which they cannot legally or 
justifiably go. The reserve rule, as I formulated it, for the use of the clubs of 
our alliance, placed its obligations upon such clubs and prohibited them from 
employing or negotiating with players reserved to other clubs. The penalties 
prescribed for the violation of such reserve rule were placed upon the clubs and 
the associations of which they were members, and not upon the players who were 
not parties to the compact. 

Now, would you care to comment on the change, the historical 
change, from the point where the reserve rule was enforceable against 
the clubs as distinguished from enforcement against the players at the 
present time 4 

Mr. Frick. I know nothing at all about the historical change, and 
1 know not a great deal about the history of the reserve rule except as 
I have developed it through some research and study, and not too ex- 
haustively. I am judging the reserve clause, the so-called reserve 
clause, on the basis of its operation as of today. 

Now, there were probably in the history of this clause, many angles 
and many elements that I know nothing about. I have to judge by 
results rather than purpose, cause or intent, as far as I can. 

Now, I made the statement. to you that I thought the reserve clause 
affected player and club. That is because the negotiation is between 
player and club. Undoubtedly the ramifications of the reserve clause 
result in all clubs being party to that thing, all clubs in organized 
baseball, obviously, because they all agreed to abide by the major- 
minor league rules which provide that they will not interfere with—— 

Mr. Goupstrrn. Let me see if I can clarify it, Mr. Frick. 

Without reference then to history, let us for the sake of argument 
accept the hypothesis that when the reserve rule was first created the 
concept was that the reserve rule would be enforcible against the 
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clubs; in other words, in order to maintain competition a club would 
be penalized if it attempted to steal a player from another club? 

Mr. Frick. They still are. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Mills, using this hypothesis again, went on to 
say that the rule would not be enforcible against the player. In other 
words, the player himself would not. be subject to a sanction if he— 
let us take an example—went outside organized baseball as distin- 
guished from staying within baseball ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. And the question I have, sir, after that rather 
lengthy preamble, is whether or not you would care to comment on 
whether it is more desirable to have the reserve rule specifically and 
solely applied against the clubs in organized baseball as distinguished 
from enforcement against players. 

Mr. Frick. No; I would not subscribe to that. TI think that the 
reserve clause by its very nature needs to be applied against both 
player and club. I think there must be some disciplinary action that 
could be taken against the player as well as against the club. 

In other words, I find no great fault with the reserve clause as it is 
presently operated. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. You have said, have you not, in your opening state- 
ment that the purpose of the reserve rule, as I remember it, is to achieve 
competition within organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

Mr. Goupsrein, Now, to what degree is competition lessened within 
organized baseball if player X, violating his reserve rule, goes to a 
league outside of organized baseball? In other words, how is com- 
petition harmed ? 

Mr. Frick. A club in baseball, as I tried to make clear in my pre- 
liminary statement—the employment of players in baseball is on the 
basis that that player delivers a unique and unusual service. Now, if 
you were talking about an unskilled worker and put the same applica- 
tion, I would say not at all, because I can reach over here, if this 
unskilled worker leaves me, and pick up another one and employ him 
and the machinery goes on the same. 

That is not quite true with baseball players, because they are un- 
usual and unique. A club goes out with one idea in mind—of building 
the best possible baseball club to win the most possible games and gain 
the highest possible position in the league of which it is a member. 

Now, also you must remember that the player supply is much less 
than the demand; I mean, capable, trained, high-class performers. 
Supply is short. 

Consequently, to take or to permit to take a skilled, unique service 
from a club here, and move it over to a club there not only disrupts 
this club, it disrupts the balance of competition, as I have told you, 
and it makes it almost impossible to replace. There is a damage in 
that — when that player leaves. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Let us take a hypothetical case along that line. 
Let us take a class D league player, a minor league player, who 
resigns from organized baseball in order to operate a gasoline sta- 
tion. Is the reserve rule invoked against him to prevent him from 
operating a gasoline station? Does his absence, in other words—— 

Mr. Frick. Theoretically, yes; actually, no. Baseball is not out 
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to hit a person on the head because that person does not do exactly 
as we think he should. Every man, of course, has a right to quit 
baseball, and he is put on the list of men who are ineligible to play 
baseball, but he can be reinstated and brought back—your man who 
is running a gasoline station—any time he pleases. 

The Cuaimman. The power is there, but you do not invoke it? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goipstrin. Your concept of a class D player in his first season 
is that of a highly skilled man whose services are irreplacable? 

Mr. Frick, No; quite the contrary. I think I made that clear, that 
one of the great virtues of the reserve clause is the fact that it permits 
us to take an unskilled man, a boy who is just coming off the sand- 
lots. You gentlemen must recognize that a lawyer is not made by 
a boy saying, “I am going to study law.” He has a desire and he 
wants to, and he goes to school to study it. 

Mechanics are not made by merely the expression, “I am going 
to be a mechanic.” There is a long period of apprenticeship. There 
is a long period of training. 

As I pointed out, one of the great virtues of the reserve clause is 
the fact that by retaining the services of a man when he is ready, 
then we can afford to maintain minor league associations and to bring 
this player up and to carry him through an apprenticeship. Cer- 
tainly he is not a finished ballplayer when he comes up to class D. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. But let us get back to the question of achieving 
competition. Is not the sense of the argument for the reserve clause 
that you want to maintain the confidence of the fans in the game 
so that there is no question of a man’s motives when he is playing 
on a team and possibly negotiating with another team? Are those 
not the major factors in the reserve rule, so that the clubs can maintain 
a certain degree of stability and that there can be an honest and 
confident belief in the integrity of the game? 

Mr. Frick. That certainly is an important element; yes. There are 
many facets to this thing. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, to what degree are those elements satisfied 
by saying that a player who goes outside of organized baseball for 
his livelihood is hurting organized baseball 

Mr. Frick. I do not understand exactly the point you are trying 
to get. I wish I did. Perhaps I am a little dense on that. 1 thought 
I had answered it. 

Mr. Stevens. Could I ask this question, Mr. Frick? Perhaps this 
would clarify it. Assume that Stan Musial, so that we have a player 
of recognized, unique characteristics, In one instance were to quit and 
go to England and play baseball and in another were to quit and sell 
insurance; would there be any difference in the effect on organized 
baseball between the two situations ? 

Mr. Frick. No. You would still lose Stan Musial. 

Mr. Srevens. It would have the same effect ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, but there is this difference. As long as he is going 
out to run a garage and he is not playing baseball for anyone else, he 
is not giving the services for which you had contracted. Now, if he 
goes out and plays baseball for somebody else, then it seems to me 
there isa property right involved in that. 

Again, I do not want to get into legal discussions. But it seems to 
me that there isa property right involved there. 
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The Cuarrman. You say that there is a property right that a club 
has ina player ? 

Mr. Frick. I would think so, a contractual right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And that property right is good against the whole 
world, no matter where he plays, whether it is Afghanistan, England, 
or Mexico? 

Mr. Frick. I doubt very much whether any action would be taken 
—— Afghanistan if they took Mr. Musial to Afghanistan. 

“Mr. Gotpsrem. But against Mr. Musial if he went to Afghanistan ? 

Mr. Frick. No; I doubt very much if the FBI would be asked to go 
over to Afghanistan and bring Mr. Musial back. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Would he be blacklisted ? 

Mr. Frick. Ile would be declared ineligible. I do not like the word 

blacklist.” 

The CHairman. Would he not be blacklisted, Mr. Frick ? 

Mr. Frick. I do not think “blacklisted” is the word. He would be 
ineligible to play. 

The Cratrman. Maybe you do not like that term. But what is the 
effect of ineligibility ? 

Mr. Frick. It depends on what the cause of ineligibility is. 

The Cuamman. You tell us in your own language. 

Mr. Frick. There are many things in baseball, and I think maybe 
if you will give me a moment I can find for you just what I have in 
mind, 

The reasons for ineligibility to baseball are outlined in rule 21. The 
first reason for ineligibility is throwing a ball game. ‘The second 
reason for ineligibility is betting on a ball game. 

The CuatrmMan. I did not ask the causes for declaring a man in- 
eligibile. What is ineligibility, in your own language, and what is the 
effect of ineligibility ? 

Mr. Frick. Ineligibility in my own language would be the inability 
of a player to play for any club; ineligibility to play for a club in 
organized baseball until such time as he has been removed from the 
ineligible list. 

The Cuairman. So that to all intents and purposes, he is black- 
listed, as we know that term. Let us not quibble about the term. That 
is what it means, is it not, Mr. Frick? 

Mr. Frick. I would not quibble about the term. If you think it is 
“blacklisted,” he is blacklisted. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Does it not go a little further, as long as we are 
on the subject, to the extent that if any player in organized baseball 
plays in a game either opposite him or on a team with him, or if any 
ball park owner who is in organized baseball allows his park to be 
used for his playing in that ball park, all of those actions are sanc- 
tioned against by organized baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. In other words, there are prohibitions against his 
participating with other people or using any facilities of organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Krarine. I would be interested in having the witness continue 
with the grounds for ineligibility. 

The Cuatrman. Before you go to the grounds, I want to say this. 
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It does not follow, Mr. Frick, because I used the word “blacklist.” 
that I would not, if I were in your position, follow exactly the course 
that you are following. I do not mean to pass judgment at all. We 
are trying to get the facts as to what the effects of ineligibility are. 
And in a certain sense, as I take it, now, from your explanation, if 
man is declared ineligible for the causes you have stated, he is black- 
listed ; he is ineligible. Anybody who has any relations with him, base- 
ballwise, whether they play with him or allow him to manage a club, 
whether they allow him to play in a baseball park, are in turn san 
tioned against, and punishments are meted out to them, and they ar 
declared ineligible. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuareman. That is as I view it. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Keating, I think, asked you to go on with 
that. 

Mr. Keatina. I would be interested in hearing the grounds of in- 
eligibility. 

Mr. Frick. In rule 21 of our Major League Rules, you will find that 
the reasons for ineligibility are: throwing a ball game; betting on a 
ball game; physical attack or other violence; other misconduct. 

Mr. Keatine. You mean, on a plaver or an umpire? . 

Mr. Frick. On an umpire, yes. Umpires, Mr. Keating—— 

Mr. Keating. They do not invoke that, do they ? 

Mr. Frick. No; because they do not do it much. It is a question 
of personal violence. Personal violence can have a lot of connotations, 
as you know. 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Mr. Frick, We do have this rule that if a player comes into bodily 
contact with an umpire—I like that term “bodily contact” because 
it covers a multitude of cases—if a player comes into bodily contact 
with an umpire, that player is subject to fine and suspension. Now, 
the suspension, of course, is a very brief time. 

Mr. Keatine. But you are talking here about ineligibility. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. And I wanted to distinguish between 
those. So often ineligibility is confused with suspension. 

Mr. Keatine. Violence here means something more than bodily 
contact ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes; violence means inciting a riot and getting into 
a fight. I do not think that has ever been invoked. I do not recall. 
It may have been, but I do not recall if any man 

Mr. Keratine. Would violence against another player be ground 
for ineligibility ? 

Mr. Frick. It never has been; it never has been. 

Mr. Kearine. You are not declared ineligible for throwing a bean 
ball? 

Mr. Frick. I have not seen that done. But they are subject to sus- 
pension. 

The Cnairman. But you are not implying that throwing a bean 
ball would not require some punishment ¢ 

Mr. Frick. No. 

Mr. Kerattne. Has it ever been invoked ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. Asa matter of fact. it is a very difficult thing to 
know. It is very hard to prove that anybody threw a bean ball. They 
always have the common excuse, you know, as old Jack Scott with 
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the Giants years ago, when somebody accused him of hitting a batter 
said, “He is a nice boy. I didn’t throw at him. The ball just slipped.” 
And the ball can slip very easily. 

Mr. Kearina. One of our Rochester players is still in the hospital. 
He has a fractured skull. I saw that game. He got hit in the temple. 
I do not know how you prove those things. 

Mr. Frick. Those are very difficult matters of control, and prob- 
ably are one of the reasons why league presidents occasionally get 
gray hair. 

The CHatrrman. Let me read from a recent article in Look,‘ as fol- 
lows. It concerns yourself, Mr. Frick, on bean balling. This was 
at the time Durocher was head of the Dodgers: 

Dodger pitchers, always ill-used by Stan Musial, were instructed by Durocher 
to throw at the Cardinal star. The maneuver smacked less of strategy than 
of sheer cussedness when Les Webber threw not at Musial’s upper part, but at 
his legs and back side. This caused a fight between rival catchers Walker 
Cooper, who followed Musial at bat, and Mickey Owen. Both were put out of 
the game and fined $50. 

I think you made this statement, and I quote you: 


A pitcher shall not be allowed to pitch at a batter's head, and if in the umpire’s 
opinion such violation occurs, he shall call time, and warn the pitcher and the 
manager of the defensive team that another such pitch will mean the immediate 
expulsion of the pitcher from the game. If such pitch is repeated, the umpire 
shall inflict the penalty. The pitcher shall be removed from the game and from 
the grounds. The president of the league shall impose such fine and suspension 
as his judgment warrants. 

Do you recollect that ? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes. Indeed, that is not all the rule, because the 
person we fine in the case of bean balling is not only the pitcher but the 
manager. I have always felt that the manager was probably re- 
sponsible for it. The first man I would fine would be the manager 
whose man threw the bean ball. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever fine Durocher, who was guilty of 
instructing his pitchers to pitch bean balls ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Did you fine him? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When was that? 

Mr. Frick. I do not remember. I fined Durocher so many times. 

The Cuarrman. While we are on this subject, I take it that you 
consider bean-ball throwing to be unsportsmanlike, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I think perhaps writers and other people confuse bean- 
ball throwing, Mr. Chairman. If you have played baseball, and I 
think many of you have, you know there is a difference between what 
we call pushing a hitter back and a bean ball. In baseball, if you have 
a fellow who is taking that bat by the handle and is digging in up at 
the plate, part of your strategy-—— 

Mr. Keating. Like Ty Cobb? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. You know, if you come in here once in a while and 
= him back a little bit, he is off balance. Now, that to me is not 

san balling. I think that should be distinguished. Throwing tight 
on a batter is common practice. I think throwing at the head should 
be prohibited. 


- 


* Look magazine, July 17, 1951, pp. 51-55. 
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The Cuarrman. I do not mean that type of bean ball. But I mean 
the deliberate throwing of a bean ball. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuamman. When a manager asks and demands that his pitch- 
ers pitch a bean ball at a certain player, that undoubtedly is un- 
sportsmanlike. 

Mr. Frick. Unquestionably unsportsmanlike. 

The Cuairnman. It is contrary to the very principles on which the 
national pastime, baseball, is founded. And you said so in your own 
statement. 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

The CuarrmMan. Baseball is supposed to encourage the sportsman- 
ship and keen rivalry of competition, particularly to encourage the 
youth of the Nation, and to encourage taking defeats gracefully, and 
so forth. 

Now, if baseball becomes a business, then probably you might permit 
tactics like the bean ball. But to a sportsman, it is a sport, and 
therefore it should be discouraged. 

Mr. Frick. That is very true. 

The Cuairman. Now, what about the unsportsmanlike conduct 
involved in a statement like this, and I am reading from an article 
appearing in the New York Sunday Times magazine section of 
July 22, 1951.° 

Durocher said his fights with umpires were, more or less, simply a part of his 
technique for winning. “That’s why I admire players who are always scheming 
up something to beat you. Remember how Stanky used to wave his arms around 
out there last year until they made him cut it out? What was wrong with 
that? It distracted the batters, didn’t it? There's a lot of talk about sports 
manship. That’s always been a funny kind of word to me. Maybe I don't 
understand it. What're we out for, except to win? This is professional, not 
amateur. If I’m losing, I'll be bleeding in my heart; inside, I'll be dying. 
I'll congratulate you, but did I like losing? Hell, no. 

“Look, I’m playing third base. My mother’s on second. The ball’s hit out 
to short center. As she goes by me on the way to third, I'll accidentally trip 
her up. I'll help her up, brush her off; tell her I’m sorry. But she doesn’t 
vet to third. That’s just an exaggeration. But it’s an illustration of what 
I mean. T want to win all the time. If we're spitting at a crack in the wall 
in this office for pennies, I want to beat you at it. Anybody can finish second. 
I want to finish first if I can. After that, ve done my job. Otherwise I 
haven’t. When I bring home a pennant to this elub, then I'll have had it all.” 

Mr. Kratinc. I do not think we ought to go on, Mr. Chairman, and 
I am pretty sure you did not mean to leave this inference, but I think 
throwing a bean ball in business is just as reprehensible as it is in base- 
ball. You seem to draw a distinction between a sport and business. 
I do not think you can do the equivalent of throwing a bean ball in 
business and be on the level either. And I do not think you think so. 

The Cuamman. No, I do not; but what I am trying to bring out is 
that in this article we have some very unsportsmanlike declarations 
made by Mr. Durocher. I wonder whether they were brought to your 
attention. 

He said, among other things, and I am not going te read the entire 
article—but he said his desire is to win, regardless of the means used 
for winning. He gave as an example—if his mother were running 
from first to second base, he would deliberately seek to bump into her 
and brush her off and pick her up as if nothing happened. But he 
would do that because he wanted to win the game under any and all 


5 New York Sunday Times magazine section, July 22, 1951, p. 12. 
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circumstances, regardless of the means used. Now, has that been 
drawn to your attention ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes; yes, indeed. 

The Cuamman. And was there any action taken ? 

Mr. Frick. Action was taken. 

The CHatrMan. Would you care to state the action ? 

Mr. Frick. I think in that case Mr. Durocher was fined $150 and 
I told him that if there was a recurrence of that I would file charges 
of conduct detrimental to baseball. 

The Crarrman. Iam very happy to hear that. 

Mr. McCutrocn. Since you have been the head of your league, have 
you ever held a full-scale investigation to determine whether or not 
it would be the studied policy of a manager to use the vicious bean ball, 
if we can use that description, rather than a lower pitch thrown to 
push a man back from crowding the plate ? 

Mr. Frick. Mr. McCulloch, that is a very difficult question to an- 
swer. Perhaps I can illustrate by common practice. Our umpires, 
being only human beings, cannot tell when a man is throwing at a 
fellow’s head unless it is repeated. Now they are governed lots of 
times by the conduct from the bench. For instance, there is a manager 
in our league who has a quaint little habit, every time a player comes 
up, of yelling, “Stick it in his ear.” Now I have told the umpires, 
“You had better stop that, and if he does stick it in his ear, that is 
per se evidence he was not kidding and he is out right now.” 

The umpires have to use judgment. <A lot of people think umpires 
have no judgment, but they have really, and they use it pretty well. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Again I will rephrase the question just a little 
differently. During your experience as president of the National 
League have you come to the conclusion that any manager has had a 
studied policy of instructing any or all of his pitchers to use a Vicious 
bean ball ? 

Mr. Frick. No, sir; never. I think if a man loses his temper once 
in a while he might tell the pitcher, “Put him in the dirt.” But, no, 
sir, I have never been aware, nor do I believe, that any manager in 
major league baseball anywhere ever has had a deliberate policy of 
going out and throwing a bean ball and putting the man in the dirt 
all the time constantly as part of their strategy—no, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocnu. These stories then perhaps are a bit exaggerated. 

Mr. Frick. I think they dust them off, and I do think they push 
them back. I think that is entirely legitimate. To use a bean ball 
as deliberate strategy, I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Kratrine. Then you figure you have got Durocher under con- 
trol now ? 

Mr. Frick. If this remark is to stand for posterity, I refuse to an- 
swer that one. I am doing the best I can. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Krarine. He has improved since he left the Dodgers. 

The Cuamman. And the Dodgers have improved since he left. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. Frick, are you aware of the agreement made between the former 
high commissioner of baseball, Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Pittman, for- 
mer president of the Mexican League, concerning mutual respect for 
each other's reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I am not. I have been told there was no agreement, 
there was an understanding, and what the understanding was I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman. I had no part in that at all. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you recall Commissioner Chandler’s suspen- 
sion of approximately 18 players who broke their contracts or jumped 
their reserve clauses and signed with the Mexican League in 1946? 

Mr. Frick. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Some of them were National League players, were 
they not? 

Mr. Frick. Several of them were. 

The Cuarrman. Would you supply us with the names of those men? 

Mr. Frick. I do not know that I can with all of them. The out- 
standing ones were, of course, Mickey Owen, Lanier, Klein 

The CuarrMan. Martin? 

Mr. Frick. Maglie, Martin, Gardella. I do not know beyond that. 

The Cnamman. Will your counsel later supply the names? 

Mr. Frick. Yes.° 

The Cuarrman. Can you recite to the subcommittee the facts which 
led up to the commissioner’s action in that regard ? 

Mr. Kearinc. Would it be better sequence, Mr. Chairman, if he 
completed giving the grounds of ineligibility ? 

The CHarrman. Oh, yes, I think you are right. Let’s go back a 
bit, Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Frick. Under rule 21(a), grounds for eligibility—throwing a 
ball game; betting on ball games; phy sical attacks, other misconduct. 

The one I think you are interested in is rule 15—‘“violation of 
contracts or reserve, participation in a game | with or against a club 
containing or controlled by ineligible players.” 

I think probably that is the clause that comes into this. Is that 
true, Mr. Keating, that is the one you are interested in ? 

Mr. Keartine. Yes. 

Mr. Frick. That is rule 15-A. 

The CuarrMan. I think it would be well to read into the record 
at this time rule 15—-A. Will you read it, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Srevens. This is rule 15—-A from the Blue Book, but I assume 
it is accurate: 





Ineligible players—a contract violation—misconduct—Rule 15-A: Any player 
who violates his contract or reservation, or who knowingly participates in a 
game with or against a club containing or controlled by ineligible players or a 
player under indictment for conduct detrimental to the good repute of profes- 
sional baseball shall be considered an ineligible player and placed on the in- 
eligible list. 


Then there is another sentence: 

Any player who “jumps” his contract or reservation shall not be eligible to 
make application for reinstatement until a date 5 years after the date he has 
been placed upon the ineligible list, and he shall not be qualified to apply for 
reinstatement in the event he has knowingly participated in a game with or 

against a club containing or controlled by ineligible players or a player under 
indictment for conduct detrimental to the good repute of professional baseball, 
within 1 year prior to his application for reinstatement. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any other clauses on ineligibility ? 

Mr. Frick. A failure to report within 10 days is B of that rule. 
That is the same rule, section B. 

The CuHarman. Was there any precedent for Commissioner Chan- 
dler’s declaring these men ineligible for 5 years? 

Mr. Frick. I didn’t get that. 

The Cratrman. Was there any precedent for declaring—I asked a 
question before, that you did not answer, asking you to give me back- 








*List of 18 players who jumped reserve clause or contract and signed with Mexican 
League, appendix, p. 1303. 
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ground or give me the facts that led up to the suspension of these 
players. 

Mr. Frick. Well, the facts as I can give them to you—and again 
you must understand, Mr. Chairman, that that is not in my province. 
I mean, that is a function of the commissioner's office as distinct from 
the league office. 

The Cuamrman. Some of your own men were involved in it. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

As I understand the thing, these men were approached during the 
winter and were offered contracts to play in the Mexican league. 
Some of these contracts were accepted. In the instance of some play- 
ers, 1 know Lanier and Martin and Klein, at least, had already signed 
contracts for the 1946 season. It was not the so-called reserve, ‘they 
had actually signed 1946 contracts, and they jumped to Mexico. Of 
course, this immediately became a matter for consideration by the 
commissioner, and the commissioner, after some consideration, and I 
suppose on the basis of rule 15 as it existed at that time, ruled a 5-year 
suspension of those players. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Some of the players were not under contract at that 
time? 

Mr. Frick. Some of them were not. I am sure Gardella was not, 
except on reserve contract. As to the others I am not sure, but I 
am sure Gardella was not, he had not actually signed his contract. 
I am not sure about Maglie. 

The CHamman. Was there any precedent for the commissioner 
declaring these men ineligible for 5 years? 

Mr. Frick. That I cannot answer. There have been precedents, of 
course, of barred ballplayers. As we all know, there were certain 
players barred by Judge Landis for other misconduct. There were 
many cases of so-called contract jumping at the time of the Federal 
League war. That was before my entrance into baseball. I have 
never read the documents on it, and whether or not players at that 
time were declared ineligible I do not know. I am sure none of them 
were given a 5-year suspension. I am quite sure of that. 

The Cramman. Did you say that Judge Landis had declared 
plavers ineligible ? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, ves: he declared ineligible the so-called Black Sox. 

The CHarrman. Did that include Ray Fisher ? 

Mr. Frick. No; the Black Sox were involved in the throwing of 
ballgames. 

Mr. Keatrne. What year was that? 

Mr. Frick. The world series was in 1919. I think the throwing 
out of these men from baseball, the expulsion from baseball, did not 
officially ocenr until 1921, because that 1s when Judge Landis came in. 
They played through most of the 1920 season. 

Mr. Kerattna. It was discovered in 1919? 

Mr. Frick. It was discovered in 1920. I am sure that the full 
records on that are with your subcommittee, the transcript of all that, 
I am sure, 

The Cuamman. What was the penalty that had been inflicted prior 
to that? One vear, was it not, for contract jumping? 

Mr. Frick. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, of ever having heard 
any set penalty. With most of your ineligible players, as a matter 
of fact, where they go on the ineligible list, it has been for 2 or 3 
weeks at the start of the season or during the training season. They 
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are not together on the terms of their contracts, and you have got to 
have some place to put those fellows, so you put them on the ineligible 
list. It is very easy to get on it and it is very easy to get off. 

In that instance it is just a file. You have got papers and have got 
to file them some place until you get ready to use them, and that is why 
the term ineligible might be a bad term. Today it connotes some- 
thing entirely not intended. Ineligible to us means simply not eligible 
to play, and it should not carry any stigma of having done some 
terrifically bad thing. 

The CHatrman. As to contract jumping, do you know whether 
there was any penalty greater than | year before the case of these 18 
players? 

Mr. Frick. To the best of my knowledge—you mean for contract 
jumping? 

The CHatrman. Contract jumping. 

Mr. Frick. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, no. I am 
not an authority on that, but I would guess no. 

The CHamman. Do you believe that the commissioner was justified 
in blacklisting these 18 men from organized baseball for having 
Jumped their contracts or the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Frick. That is the $64 question. It is a very difficult question 
for me to answer. 

The CHarrmMan. That is the reason I am asking it. 

Mr. Frick. The commissioner is head of baseball. T am not the 
head of baseball. The commissioner is faced with decisions that I 
ami sure must cause him to lie awake at night many, many times in 
the hope that he can do a judicious and a fair and an honest decision. 
T have no doubt that the commissioner in this case did strictly that. 

I think T can read the commissioner’s mind almost without having 
been the commissioner—here are a lot of men who are jumping to 
Mexico. There are evidences that other men are going to the next 
day, and others the next week, and so on. There is a possibility that 
the whole structure of baseball will be disrupted unless some action 
can be taken that will stop this exodus, this hegira, to Mexico, if you 
please, and will leave usa nucleus of players. 

I can imagine the commissioner lying awake at night pondering 
that, and finally saying, “I have got to stop this thing.” 

The Ciaran. [ want to get your personal opinion about this. 

Mr. Frick. I am getting to that. Tam trying to analyze his mind. 

The Caarrman. [ know you are trying to get inside the commis- 
sioner’s mind, but I would like to get your views on this. 

Mr. Frick. My mind on that, Mr. Chairman, has been, and is to 
this day, neutral. 

The Cratrman. Neutral? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. I do not know what T would do faced with the 
same problem, That is the point I am going to tell you, and I tell you 
very honestly—TI do not know, feced with the same conditions and the 
same situation, I do not know what I would do. 

Mr. McCuttocnu. Did the commissioner ask your advice before he 
reached a decision ? 

Mr. Frick. No, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Did you offer your advice? 

Mr. Frick. No, sir. 
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Mr. McCuttocn. Is it customary for the commissioner to ask the 
advice of the president of either league on any of these momentous 
decisions that he has to make? 

Mr. Frick. Not on things he calls detrimental to baseball. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I did not hear you. 

Mr. Frick. Not on questions detrimental to baseball. 

The Cuairman. Did you favor the immediate reinstatement of 
these players when the Mexican League stopped raiding organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. I was not asked whether I favored that or not either, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Would you have favored it if you were in a posi 
tion of power? 

Mr. Frick. Well, I am kind of a soft-hearted guy. 

The Cuairman. Then I gather from that that you would have 
favored their immediate reinstatement. 

Mr. Frick. Well, 1 probably, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
perhaps might favor giving them a break a little bit. 

Mr. MecCuunocu. Mr. Frick. I would be interested in knowing 
whether or not the Mexican League clubs had a clause in their con- 
tracts similar to the reserve clause in the American contract / 

Mr. Frick. I understand so, and I understand also that the clause 
had been sustained by a Mexican court. Now that is, as I say, under- 
standing. I did not see the contract, but I have been told that that 
was true. 

I think this should be put o the record in connection with the 
things we are talking about also: that before the 5-year suspension 
was made, before these men were set down, they were given a chance 
to come back, and one of them did, you may recall, All of them had 
notification of the situation, what was involved, and were invited 
to come back without penalty. 

Mr. Hituincs. Who gave them that invitation / 

Mr. Frick. The commissioner before he announced the 5-year 
suspension, gave them that right, and one player, Mr. Vern Stephens, 
at the time with the St. Louis Browns, now with the Boston Red Sox, 
did return and was reinstated and continued to play. 

Mr. Hitiines. Was the same contract he had previously reinstated ¢ 

Mr. Frick. That is the American League, and I do not know what 
his contract was. You are talking about dollars ¢ 

Mr. Hituinas. Yes. 

Mr. Frick. I do not know. 

Mr. McCut.ocit. Do you by chance have in your files copies of the 
Mexican contract ? ; 

Mr. Frick. No. I have not. I have never seen it. 

Mr. McCunzocn. I think undoubtedly the subeommittee has it. 

The Cuamman. There is no such animal, is there ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I have been told they do have a contract and a reserve 
clause contained in it, and that the Mexican court has sustained it as 
legal in Mexico. That is hearsay, scuttlebutt; I] have never seen it, 
but have been so told. 

The Cuarrman. On what authority did the commissioner declare 
contract jumpers ineligible? Was that rule 15¢ 
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Mr. Frick. I would guess on rule 15. 

The Cuairman. Now rule 15 was amended, was it not? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. When ? 

Mr. Frick. After the ineligibility. 

The Cuairman. And a second clause—— 

Mr. Frick. The exact date—rule 15 was amended to back up what 
the commissioner had done—the 5-year suspension. 

The Cuamman. Then we have this situation; the commissioner in 
flicted a penalty of 5 years. 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

The Cramman. And there was no rule which indicated the penalty 
of 5 years. 

Mr. Frick. Not spelled out as a penalty, that is true. 

The Cuatrman. And then after the penalty was inflicted the rule 
was changed to provide for a penalty of ineligibility for 5 years; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Go.tpstern. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce into the record the 
photostatic copy of minutes of the joint major league meeting of 
August 28, 1946? I believe, Mr. Frick, that you were present at that 
meeting ? 

Mr. Frick. I was there. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Gotpstern, And ask Mr. Craig to read certain excerpts from 
that relating to the action which you just brought out in the testimony. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Craia. I understand Mr. Gallagher introduced the resolution 
which was finally adopted in 15 (a). He pointed out on page 81 that, 
“It merely confirms the commissioner’s action on the players that 
jumped to the Mexican League, and I think we ought to do that.” 

Later on Mr. Gallagher is quoted as saying: 

I move that the rules committee be instructed to amend rule 15 to provide a 
»-yeur penalty or 5-year ineligibility for a player who violates his contract or 
reservation, and that he shall not be eligible to apply for reinstatement until 


the end of 5 years, and then only if be has been away from the outlaws for at 
least one full year. 


** 


Commissioner Chandler said: “All those in favor say ‘Aye.’ ” 

And “There was a chorus of ‘Ayes’.” 

“Opposed, ‘No.’ 

“(There were no votes to the contrary.) ” 

The Cuarrman. Did you vote for the amendment for the 5-year 
penalty ? 

Mr. Frick. I do not vote in those meetings. I vote for my league, 
and I have no personal vote. 

The Cuatmman. Did you vote for the league? 

Mr. Frick. No, this was a chorus of votes. The only way I vote 
in a joint meeting is when the league has previously taken a poll and 
then I speak for the eight members. We poll our own league, and then 
I speak for it, but I have no personal vote. 

Mr. Goutpstern. In other words, your vote in the chorus of “Ayes” 
was on behalf of the amendment ? 

Mr. Frick. My vote probably was not in the chorus of “Ayes” since 
the club owners were all there, whom I represent normally, and I 
probably did not say anything. If I said anything, I undoubtedly 
said, “Aye,” but I probably did not say anything. 
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(The minutes referred to are as follows:) 
ExHiBIT No. 1 


Jim GALLAGHER, BUSINESS MANAGER, CHICAGO CUBS, AT JoINT Major LEAGUE 
MEETING, AuGUST 28, 1946 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This is out of order. I don't know whether you want to 
consider it, but I think you ought to do a little bit of thinking about it. 

I would like to suggest an amendment to Rule 18 (a) “A player who, during 
the championship season, participates in a game of ball for a club other than 
the one with which he has contracted, shall be placed on the ineligible list by 
the commissioner, and shall remain ineligible for not less than five years from 
the date of the violation. A player violating the rule shall not be permitted 
to apply for reinstatement until this five-year term has expired, and then only 
if he submits evidence that a full calendar year has elapsed since he last played 
with or against ineligible players. Participation in any all-star game approved 
by the league in which the player’s club is a member shall not constitute vio- 
lation of this rule.” 

Commissioner CHANDLER. That could not be considered now except by unani- 
mous consent. Do you want to discuss it or file it with the executive council? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It merely confirms the comniissioner’s action on the players 
that jumped to the Mexican League, and I think we ought to do that. 

Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Gallagher spoke to me about this rule. He asked me when 
it was adopted. This is a very ancient rule that antedated Commissioner Landis’ 
appointment, and I do not think it was the intention of this particular rule 
to deal with the subject that Jim has in mind. 

This rule was designed to deal with the case of a player who did not violate 
his contract but simply went off and played an exhibition game. 

He might be a pitcher and go out and pitch a semipro game and get a lot 
of money. 

The rule that Mr. Gallagher's amendment should apply to is rule No. 15, 
“Ineligible players.” All these men that Mr. Gallagher has in mind have violated 
either their contract or reservation by playing in Mexico. 

In this other rule the player does not violate his contract by signing up for 
permanent service with another club but merely goes off and plays some semipro 
ball, and you should not have such a severe penalty for a man who simply goes 
off and plays a single game. 

Mr. GaALLAGcnerrR. Why should he go off and play semipro ball? 

Mr. O'Connor. No; but he should not be out for 5 years. 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Mack or Mr, Griffith could give us the reason for that rule. 
That was an old rule. There was a fellow named Waddell who just disap- 
peared, didn’t he, Mr. Mack, and you would find him a week later in apparently 
perfect condition, and he had pitched two games in Warren, Pa. He would be 
gone, that is all. Nobody knew where he was, and he would come back again, 
and he was a pretty good guy, a good pitcher, but they tried to stop that thing, and 
that is what happened. 

Mr. Mack. He is in the Hall of Fame. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. What do you want to do, take action now or pass it to 
the executive council? 

Mr. Gres. Let us defer it. 

Commissioner CHaNnpLer. Is there objection? 

Mr. GaLLacuer. To get it started I will ask for unanimous consent to approve 
discussion now. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Gallagher requests unanimous consent to dis- 
cuss this rnle now. Is there objection’ None is heard, Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. GauiAGcner. Well, I am willing to accept Mr. O'Connor's correction that 
the amendment be made to rule 15 and that it be redrawn to get this into the 
rules, 

Iam not proud of authorship or anything. I just thonght we ought to take 
some action to let the players know. I think this is far more valuable than any 
suits or anything else. 
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The sight of Mickey Owens sitting on his farm or starting the races at the 
Springfield Fair will do a lot more to discourage Stan Musial from going to 
Mexico next winter than any suits we may file on the reserve clause. 

Mr. O'Connor. I seegnd Mr. Gallagher's motion. , 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Jim, how about referring it to the Rules Committee, 
because you have got a provision 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I move that the rules committee be instructed to amend 
rule 15 to provide a 5-year penalty or 5-year ineligibility for a player who vio- 
lates his contract or reservation, and that he shall not be eligible to apply for 
reinstatement until the end of 5 years, and then only if he has been away from 
the outlaws for at least one-full year. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. All those in favor say “aye. 

(There was a chorus of ayes.) 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Opposed, ‘no.’ 

(There were no votes to the contrary.) : 

Commissioner CHANDLER. The “ayes” have it. It will go to the rules committee. 

Gentlemen, without objection, now you are adjourned. 

Gentlemen, one word before you go. May I caution every one of you on what 
seems to me to be the very great importance of not saying anything to the papers 
about what has gone on in this meeting. I think the committee is under obli- 
gation to discuss it further with the minor leagues, and I called them here so 
that we can all agree—— 

Mr. Breapon. And discussing it with the players, too. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. I understand it, discussing it with the players and 
with the minor leagues, so that we will have no discussion or information, and 
be careful how we handle all the publicity pertaining to this matter. Thank 
you very much. 

(Thereupon the meeting adjourned.) 

The Cnamrman. Now these players were reinstated in a period of 
less than 5 years; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. They were all so reinstated ? 

Mr. Frick. In 1948 or 1949 they were reinstated—1948, I think it 
was. 

The Cratrman. 1949 T think the record shows. 

What authority was there for their reinstatement / 

Mr. Frick. That, sir, I do not know, except the Commissioner has 
very broad authority to build up or tear apart as he sees fit, and I sup- 
pose it was on that basis that he figured they should be reinstated. 

The CuHairman. Thus, the commissioner, in that sense, would be a 
sort of a law unto himself ? 

Mr. Frick. That ts right. 

Mr. Gotpsrer. But it was beyond the written rule of baseball. In 
other words, you have the specific requirement in 15 (a) of 5 years, 
und yet his power—— 

Mr. Witiis. Five years, or not over 5 years ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. Not less than 5 years, I believe it is. 

Phe Ciaran. Until a date 5 years after they have been placed 
upon the ineligible list. Five vears. 

Mr. Kearinc. Why did they seek reinstatement? Did the Mexican 
League fold up? 

Mr. Frick. The Mexican League folded up, the bubble burst. As 
au matter of fact, I guess the league still operates, but they did not pay 
the salaries; the pot of gold ran out. 

Mr. Krarine. When these fellows went there first did they 
bigger salaries than they were getting here ? 

Mr. Frick. They professed to. IT never saw any of their contracts, 
but they were offered, I understand, very fabulous sums. I know of 
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one man in our league who did not jump, who was offered $75,000 in 
cash, just to put it in his pocket and come along. He refused it. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Frick, did you or any ‘of the other officials in 
organized baseball attempt to keep the Mexican jumpers, during their 
period of ineligibility, from playing independent ball ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I never did. 

Mr. Goupsretn. Well, the question—do you happen to know whether 
any of the officials of clubs in your league did ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I heard the story, and went so far as to investigate that. 
I tried to find out whether anyone in my league or anyone connected 
with any club in my league had sent any telegrams or anything of 
that sort to anybody, and I was unable to find that they had. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. I wonder if you are aware of sections 30.09 and 
30.10 of the National Association Rules which relate to the use of 
ball parks by ineligib le players. I will read it: 

No club shall permit games to be played in parks owned or controlled by it 
in which a club or clubs containing or playing any disqualified players shall 
participate. 

Mr. Frick. Yes, I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. Do you know whether or not, pursuant to that 
rule, any of the clubs in your circuit either directly or indirectly at- 
tempted to prevent the ineligibles from playing in parks which either 
they owned themselves or were owned by their farm clubs! 

Mr. Frick. I can only answer that as I did before, that I attempted 
to trace this rumor that I heard, and I never was able to find any 
indication of any National League Club or club affiliated that did. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Goupsrern. If they had done that, of course, they would be 
following the rules of organized baseball, would they not # 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrein. So that any inquiry you might make along that 
line would be, I take it, for the purpose of finding out whether they 
were abiding by the rules of organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Quite the contrary; my inquiry was because I did not 
want them to do it. 

Mr. GoupstE1n. I see. 

Mr. Frick. I did not want them to do it. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. So that you then put into question, if I may fairly 
characterize it, a statement appearing at page 44 in the brief in the 
case of Martin and Lanier, or rather the transcript of the case of 
Martin and Lanier, plaintiffs, versus Albert B. Chandler and others 
in the United States Second Circuit Court, where Mr. Lanier at page 
14 in his affidavit says, and I will read— 
lor instance, in Des Moines, Iowa, we were not permitted to use the baseball 
park although we had previously contracted for its use. 

(nd your statement is then that you do not know that that is a matter 
of fact ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Goipsrern. The Des Moines club is owned entirely, is it not. by 
the Chicago club? 
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Mr. Frick. They have a working agreement with Des Moines. 
Whether or not it is outright ownership I question, but they have a 
working agreement, yes. 

Mr. Gowpstein. Were the Mexican League jumpers given any no- 
tice of ineligibility prior to the issuance of the actual order? 

Mr. Frick. The Mexican League jumpers, as I have told you, 
were given notice by the commissioner they were in violation of their 
contracts and were told if they came back no action would be taken 
against them. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. By opening day ? 

Mr. Frick. By opening day; yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. By that time these jumpers had already entered into 
contracts with the Mexican League / 

Mr. Frick. Many of them had. I do not know that all of them had. 
I have not seen their contracts. 

Mr. GovpstErn. Some of them had. 

Mr. Frick. Some of them undoubtedly had. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. To the extent that some of them had, would it be a 
fair inference that the request of the commissioner in asking them to 
return to organized baseball was a request to breach a contract that 
they had entered into ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I would not think that would apply. Certainly not in 
the case of Mr. Lanier who was under contract to us and breached his 
contract and went over in midseason. 

Mr. Goupster1n. Take Gardella then. Mr. Gardella, I believe, did 
not have a contract with a club in organized baseball, he merely had a 
reserve rule hanging over him. 

Mr. Frick. We in baseball feel that the reserve clause—and the 
reserve rule—is legal. 

Mr. Keatinc. It isa hangover from the contract of the year before / 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Kearrne. In other words, a fellow that is reserved would seem 
to me to always be under contract. 

Mr. Frick. We have felt all along that this reserve right which that 
contract gives us is just as legal as the contract itself, and we have 
proceeded on that basis. We have felt that in the case of Mr. Gardella 
we are entirely within our rights, that the reserve clause and all it in- 
dicates are a part of baseball’s contract, and we have a perfectly sound 
legal standing on it. 

Mr. Wiis. How long is the reserve clause good for? 

Mr. Frick. It is good year for year as long as the man is playing in 
organized baseball unless given his release. 

The Cuamman. It is good for his whole life, is it not? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Keatrnc. Until he reaches the point he is not much good. 

The Cuarrman. As to that, you could hold a man even if he were 
not of any value to you—any of your league’s clubs. You could hold 
ihat reserve clause over his head, could you not? 

Mr. Frick. There is a restriction on that. 

The CHamrMan. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Frick. There is a restriction that prevents that. That, theo- 
retically, I suppose, is true; but, do not forget, the club is limited in 
the number of players it can have under control, and clubs are not 
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going to carry under control a lot of fellows who have no value to 
them. ‘That is the restrictive thing that makes this work. 

The Cuatrman. A club not only has 40 players, which is the limit, 
but the club indirectly has several hundred other players through their 
farm system ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Not under the reserve; no, sir. They have 40 players 
under reserve, 15 of them option, 25 active players; the others are out- 
righted to any club, and the contract becomes the property of that 
club. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Keatine. The other clubs have reserves ? 

Mr. Frick. They are reserved under their own club. 

Mr. Goupstern. There is an indirect effect of the reserve clause car- 
rying over, that the player may remain on the ineligible list for his 
entire life ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Have you had any complaints about this reserve clause, 
Mr. Frick? 

Mr. Frick. From whom ? 

Mr. Lane. From either players or fans or anybody that is inter- 
ested in organized baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. I never have heard a player in baseball except in the case 
of the lawsuits which were brought. In my 16 years I have never 
heard a single player complain about the reserve clause. I have never 
talked to any ball player that did not feel the reserve clause was essen- 
tial and necessary to his own welfare, and only 2 months ago I heard a 
player in our league get to his feet when somebody mentioned to him 
something about this trouble we are in, and he said, “Why, that is not 
your fight; that is the players’ fight. The reserve clause is a lot more 
important to us than it isto you. You can get another job. We have 
got to eat.” 

I am quoting this player. “In my mind, the reserve clause is as 
important to baseball as balls and bats.” 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Frick, the complaints, if any, are not against 
the reserve clause. The complaints, as I understand it, are against 
the extralegal sanctions that are invoked if the reserve clause is vio- 
lated. Now, you have had complaints against extralegal sanction 
because suits have been filed against organized baseball. 

Mr. Keattne. He excepted those. 

Mr. Frick. I excepted those. 

Mr. Kearina. I am very interested in the response to the question 
put by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I had a note of that ques- 
tion right here. I think that is one thing which is very important 
for us to know here—whether the plavers themselves, who are affected 
by this, who are the employees of these leagues and of the various 
clubs, like this reserve clause. 

The CuHarrman. Will the gentleman pardon the interruption? 
There will be witnesses, who are players, who will testify on that score. 
Some will testify, as we understand, for it. Incidentally, Mr. Frick, 
you may be interested to know that some will testify against it. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. Frick, you refer to players all the time with refer- 
ence to the reserve clause. How about managers—are they affected in 
their contracts ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Managers are affected by the nontampering rule that I 
have read in my statement. The managers come under that because 
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you cannot tamper with a manager without the consent of the club. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Frick, yesterday Ty Cobb in testifying here did 
make some mention of the fact that at one time he had told a reporter 
that the reserve clause might be in need of some review after a period 
of 5 years. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Frick. To begin with, as I listened to Mr. Cobb’s testimony I got 
the impression that was not a solution he had thought out there. I 
understood his statement was made when a reporter called him on the 
telephone and asked what would happen in baseball if there was no 
reserve clause, and Mr. Cobb immediately conceived that perhaps his 
5-year plan would be the answer. I don’t believe his was a positive 
statement that the 5-year thing was the answer, or the solution. 

Mr. Kearina. He gave that as a possible solution. 

Mr. Frick. He gave it asa possibility. I think there are various an- 
swers as to why the 5-year plan would not be as successful as the one we 
have now. ' 

Mr. Roprno. Is not that some indication, though—the statement 
made by Ty Cobb—that the reserve clause is in need of some review or 
that it may be improved upon ? 

Mr. Frick. I did not interpret his testimony that way. 

Mr. Kearinc. Quite to the contrary, he expressed he thought the 
reserve clause was the best thing that had been devised; that there 
might be something else; and he threw this out as a possibility. But 
I gathered from his testimony that he felt the reserve clause was the 
best solution which had been devised to meet this problem to prevent 
the concentration of all the good players in one or two clubs. 

The Cuatrman. He did say, though, that after 5 years on questions 
of salary there might be some modus operandi by way of arbitration 
to determine any dispute that may arise. 

Mr. Ropino. Yes. Of course, this reserve clause, Mr. Frick, also 
has as its purpose a protection of your investment in a player who is 
unskilled when he comes to you and whose skill is developed over a 
period of time, is that not so# 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Roprno. And then he might, after he acquires this experience, 
go and barter his services to some other competitor. 

Mr. Frick. If you care for a discussion of that 5-year thing, if that 
is what you had in mind, I think there are certain points that should 
be brought out. 

Mr. Ropino. I merely asked what your opinion might have been of 
Mr. Cobb’s testimony. I understood he made that statement to a re- 
porter. Of course, he was not definite about how the proposal might 
act, but nonetheless he did mention that after a period of time a play- 
er’s contract might be “sweetened,” as he put it, if his playing was 
good, 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Frick, if 1 may return for a minute to the 
Mexican situation briefly. Were the Mexican League jumpers given 
any hearing in the course of their being declared ineligible ? 

Mr. Frick. I never sat on a hearing. That I could not answer. I 
don’t think that they were because most of them had already jumped 
to Mexico. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. I see. But to the best of your knowledge there 
was no hearing given to them as far as you know ¢ 
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Mr. Frick. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Keatinc. They probably had already gone. 

Mr. Frick. They had already gone. 

Mr. Krarinc. They would not come back here because they would 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of our courts if they came back 
here and have an injunction action slapped on them. 

Mr. Frick. As a matter of fact, that was a fait accompli; they 
had already gone to Mexico. They went between 2 days, packed their 
bags and were gone. 

Mr. Gotpsrers. When they came back after the Mexican League 
was dissolved, and while still ineligible prior to their reinstatement, 
were they given any hearing? 

Mr. Frick. I think in some instances some of them talked to the 
commissioner. 

Mr. Goupsrreinx. I do not mean to be legal or technical in my 
questions, but I refer to a hearing in the concept of a formal pro- 
ceeding where all points of view could be expressed very fully and 
‘advice given, if necessary, by counsel. 

Mr. Frick. There was no hearing to the best of my knowledge in 
which anyone participated except the commissioner and the players. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. In other words, there was no chance—was there 
any chance for appeal from the decision of the commissioner other 
than by going into the courts ¢ 

Mr. Frick. No; I don’t think there would be appeal from the 
commissioner’s decision. 

Mr. Gonpsrery. Then, along that line—and this is admittedly an 
“iffy” question—if Congress does exempt baseball from the antitrust 
laws, it would then follow, I think, that an ineligible player's only 
recourse, to the courts, would be taken away and the player’s only 
rights would be those granted to him under the rules of organized 
baseball. Do you think that such a situation is desirable under the 
existing rules of baseball, with particular reference to the present 
philosophy that the reserve clause is effective outside of organized 
baseball against a player as distinguished against a club? 

Mr. Frick. That is rather a long question. 

Mr. Govpsrern. I can break it down for you. 

Mr. Frick. I think if you give me a chance I can analyse the thing. 
If you would start the first part of it again. 

Mr. Goupstrern. The idea is, if we gr: rant that now, the players’ only 
recourse from the commissioner’s action would be to take this matter 
to the courts without any idea what the courts might decide, and if we 
also grant that any exemption which Congress might provide for 
organized baseball would take away this recourse to the courts, do you 
think such a situation of having no appeal would be desirable under 
an interpretation of the reserve clause as being good outside of organ- 
ized baseball against the player as distinguished from being good 
against indiv idual clubs? 

Mr. Frick. If I understand your question, it is in two parts. I 
imagine the legislation would be written by this body or represent- 
atives of this body who would give full accord and thought to any 
legislation that might be written. I have always believed, and T still 
believe, that baseball would be harmed if there was a limitation put 
on the powers of the commissioner as presently written. 
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Now I can recognize that every time a man gets into difficulty, 
whether it be on the field or off the field, where he is subject to penalty 
he should be entitled to review. However, after you review, some- 
time you. must reach somewhere somebody whose word and whose 
decision is final. In the organization of baseball, baseball men, I am 
sure, felt that the organization had developed in breadth and in com- 
plications to the point where it was necessary to have a central auth- 
ority. I think they felt that the more power they could give this 
man, the better off ‘they would be, particularly if it was outlined as 
conduct detrimental to baseball, which is the power that the commiss- 
ioner has. And then I think they felt that they would select a man 
each time whose honesty, whose integrity, whose background they be- 
a in, and would place themselves in his hands—players and own- 

rs alike—feeling that they would get justice and they would get, with- 
in reason, fair treatment. 

It is not my understanding that legislation exempting baseball from 
the antitrust laws would take away a player's recourse to the courts. 
It would take away a player’s right to bring treble-damage suits under 
the antitrust laws but I would suppose that the right of any party in 
baseball to take a suit under a player’s contract, or any other legal 
dispute, to the courts under the common law or under State statutes 
would still exist as it has in the past. 

The CHamman. You say the play ers and the owners should place 
themselves in the commissioner’s hands; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frick. On the things which his authorities cover. 

The Cuamman. Then there would be no appeal from his decision? 

Mr. Frick. That is right; no appeal within organized baseball. 

The Cuarman. Who selects the commissioner now ¢ 

Mr. Frick. The commissioner is selected by the 16 major league club 
owners. 

The Cuatrman. How many of those clubs must unite in order to 
select their cor:missioner ? 

Mr. Frick. Twelve. 

The Cuairman. Twelve out of the sixteen ? 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

The Cuamman. The players, therefore, have no voice in the select- 
ion of the commissioner / 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Crarrman. Although they are bound by the commissioner’s 
actions and from his action there is no appeal ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The CHarmman. Except now there is an appeal to the courts? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

The Crarrman. And if we would exempt baseball from the oper- 
ation of the antitrust laws, the players who have no voice in the 
selection of the high commissioner would nonetheless be bound by 
his decisions, and there would be no appeal from his decisions. 

Mr. Frick. That is right; no appeal within the procedure of organ- 
ized baseball. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would like to ask a few questions there. 

Mr. Frick, do you think that such an arrangement would be in 
accordance with the accepted principles of represent: ition of the peo- 
ple of America? 
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Mr. Frick. I did not get that. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Do- you think that the selection of a supreme 
authority by only one side to a controversy would be in accordance 
with the fundamental precepts of the people of this country ? 

Mr. Frick. I would say, if you are : asking me that question objec- 
tively, the answer, of course, would be “no,” that we have in this 
country a fundamental theory that all sides must be represented. 

Mr. Se mnpond. With that statement, Mr. Frick, do you think 
that organized baseball is such an activity that we cannot apply that 
rule of “objectivity which we apply to practically every other under- 
taking in America ? 

Mr. Frick. No; on general principle I should say that there was 
nothing about it. But the fact that baseball being a sport, baseball 
operating as it does and requiring immediate action on things that go 
wrong on the field or out, you many times do no*, have time to hold 
court. 

May I illustrate what I mean, perhaps, by a story I heard William 
Lyon Phelps tell some years ago at a baseball dinner when he was 
talking about this very thing—baseball seemed te be arbitrary. But 
there was reason for it because of immediate action. He told the 
story, can you imagine this happening? Brooklyn is playing the 
Giants, and there is a quick double play. The play at second is like 
this and the return at first is like that, and wher the play is all over 
the umpire said, “I am sorry, boys, you will have to try that one over 
again, I didn’t see ie * 

I think you get the point Iam trying to make. fome of these things 
you must bypass. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I want to pursue one question further, Mr. Chair- 
man. This may be repetitious, and if it be, I apo!gize. 

Is it your studied judgment, Mr. Frick, that baseball is so different 
from other activities in America that we cannot apply those funda- 
mental criteria which we apply in most, if not all, other activities 
in America? And that is not a trick question. I think it is the crux 
of this whole hearing, Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Frick. I understand that very thoroughly. 

sy and large, I would say that you can apply any good democratic 
principle to baseball, the same as anything else. I do think there are 
situations and conditions which do make baseball more difficult to 
operate that way thari some other business where the partnership- 
competition element is not quite so marked. But in general I agree 
with you that there is no reason why baseball should not be. After 
all we are an American institution. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Is there any reason, Mr. Frick, that you could 
tell us at this time why the players should not participate in the selee- 
tion of the commisioner ? 

Mr. Frick. The only reasons I can give you are two. In the first 
place I have read in the newspapers that the players want a voice 
in the selection of the commissioner, but so far there has been no 
request made by the players for a part in selecting the commissioner. 
Secondly, and more practical, it is very difficult to get 16 men to agree 
on a commissioner, and if you multiply that by 216 or 416, where you 
have got that many players, then I would say it becomes a caucus and 
I don’t believe we would ever have a commissioner. 
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Mr. McCuttocn. We solve that problem at our highest national 
level, Mr. Frick, and while some of us may not be in accord with the 
decision that is made, we try our best for periods to comply with the 
decision of a majority. 

Mr. Frick. I dothink this, gentlemen: I think indirectly the players 
have a voice in the commissioner. There is not a club in the major 
leagues where there is not a relationship between player and employer, 
a friendly relationship. I think that probably every club in the major 
leagues knows the feeling pretty much of its players as to what they 
think about the commissionership. It is not a formal one, I confess to 
you, and possibly it should be . 

Mr. McCutxocn. I quite understand that, but in many instances 
there is a conflict of interest which must be apparent to even the most 
superficial student in the rights of the players and the rights of the 
club. 

Mr. Hitires. Prior to the regime of Commissioner Kenesaw 
Landis, you had actually a three-man commission ? 

Mr. Frick. Up until that time; yes. 

Mr. Hires. Was it your understanding that the baseball people 
found that the three-man commission could not work as effectively as 
the one-man commissioner ? 

Mr. Frick. I think they found that. I think more important was 
the fact that on your three-man commission were members who had 
a financial interest in a club or clubs in baseball, and therefore I sup- 
pose in a court would disqualify themselves. 

Mr. Hitrtneés. In other words, it might not be a real test of the 
commission ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The CHairman. At that point, then, if the only ones who have a 
voice in the selection of the commissioner are the owners, then only 
those who have a financial interest in the game are qualified to elect the 
commissioner ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Cuamman. And how many players are there in organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. In the major leagues? 

The CuatrmMan. In organized baseball. 

Mr. Frick. Eight thousand in minor league baseball and four or 
five hundred in the majors. 

The Cuarrman. About 8,500 players have no voice in the selection 
of the commissioner. 

Mr. Kearitnc. You do have player representatives, you speak of in 
your statement. I was going to ask whether these players are organ- 
ized and have their own representatives to deal with the leagues. 

Mr. Frick. Yes; the plavers have their own representatives. 

Mr. Keating. I wondered whether it would not be feasible to include 
them in the selection as participants in the selection of the commis- 
sioner instead of including all of the players, if the player representa- 
tives do speak for their members in a democratic fashion. Would 
that be feasible for them ? 

Mr. Frick. Undoubtedly that would be the machinery that would 
be set up, or some part of that machinery which would be set up if the 
players were going to participate in the selection. 
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The Cuarrman. We are going to be practical. If we exempt base- 
ball from the operation of the antitrust laws, would you accept some 
modus operandi whereby players would have some voice, not giving 
details, in the selection of the high commissioner ? 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that that is a rather unfair 
question because you are asking me something in which I myself have 
no voice, 

The Cuamman,. Excuse me, Mr. Frick. We are seeking informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

The CHamrman. We are trying to help and we must have coopera- 

ion. We would like to have your views. You are one of the most 
santa int figures in baseball, and we expect you to show, shall I say, 
some Willingness to indicate courage and give us opinions. 

Mr. Frick. I am perfectly willing to answer that as far as I can. 
On the other hand, I think you must recognize if I said “Yes.” I still 
could not speak for baseball. That is the point. 

The Carman. I want your view personally. 

Mr. Frick. I can speak only for myself. 

Before I answer the question I would like to get this in also—that 
in the selection of college presidents - 

The Cnamman. What is that ? 

Mr. Frick. In the selection of a college president, the student body 
has no voice. In the selection of any head of a huge corporation, the 
employees very frequently are unconsulted. IT would like to have that 
understood that is some of my thinking. 

Now to answer your question, specifically, Mr. Chairman—I would 
personally have no objection whatsoever to the players of baseball 
having a voice in the election of the commissioner who represents 
their governing body—none whatsoever. 

Mr. Stevens. I have something that bears on Mr. McCulloch’s line 
of questioning. I would like to direct your attention to paragraph 9 
of the standard major league contract, which, I believe, deals with 
procedures for conducting player-club relationships, and I shall read 
paragraph 9 (c), which reads: 

The club, the league, the president and the commissioner, or any of them, may 
make public the findings, decision, and record of any inquiry, investigation, or 
hearing held or conducted, including in such record all evidence or information 
given, received, or obtained in connection therewith. 

I wonder, Mr. Frick, if I correctly understand that to mean the 
club owners or the league presidents or the commissioner may make 
public the results of any hearing, but that the player has no such 
rights. 

Mr. Frick. T had not thought of that at all. My feeling would be 
that the player has a perfect right to comment when he goes out. I 
do not believe the rule was intended that w: ay at all. 

Mr. Stevens. This is from the standard form contract, 9 (c) 

Mr. Frick. I understand. 

Mr. Stevens. You think the player should have such a right ? 

Mr. Frick. He does. I have never known a case where a player 
went out after a controversy who did not express himself, have his 
opinions quoted in the newspapers, if he so desired. 

Mr. Stevens. Does he have a right to have the record made public? 

Mr. McCuirocn. That is a legal question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Srevens. I am interested in the answer. You think he dovs 
have that right? 

Mr. Frick. They do it. 

The CuHarrman. Have they the right? 

Mr. Frick. So they must have the right, they do it. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. In other words, he can obtain the transcript of 
his hearing and have it published ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I would think so. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I would like to have an expression of the counse! 
on that in due course. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you want it now / 

Mr. McCutvocn. All right. 

The CHarrMan. Perhaps counsel would be willing to answer. 

Mr. Carroti. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Identify yourself for the record, please. 

Mr. Carroitu. Louis Carroll, counsel for the National League. 

The purpose of that provision in the contract, as I understand it, is 
to protect the league president or the commissioner from liability 
to the player or to the other participants in a dispute if he does publish 
the hearing. It is a permissive thing, as you will notice. It says 
he may. And Judge Landis in conducting many of his hearings felt 
that it was to the interests of the player—and of course it was in 
many of these ineligibility cases—to keep the proceedings confidential. 





But he wanted to reserve the right to publish them if he thought their 


publication was in the best interests of baseball, and the provision is 
in there so that no liability would be placed on him for disclosing the 
record in that quasi-legal proceedings. 

Mr. McCurx.ocn. Mr. Chairman, that does not quite answer my 
question. 

Mr. Stevens. The question, I believe, Mr. Carroll, is whether the 
player has a right to have the transcript or record of the hearing 
published, ' 

Mr. Carroity. As far as I know he does. I have never known the 
question tocome up. But the point I am making is that that provision, 
the purpose of that provision, as I understand it, is not to bar the 
player but to protect the commissioner who holds the hearing and 
may wish to publish the findings. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion of Mr. Carroll. Would it be your construction of that provision 
of the contract under the ordinary rules of construction of a contract, 
where three specific groups of people are specifically authorized to 
make public the findings, decision, and record, and nobody else is 
named, to extend that by saying, “Yes, it is not prohibited; so, there- 
fore, the unnamed person or group might have that right”? That 
violates the fundamental rule of construction of contracts, does it 
not. Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carrouu., It does certainly mean that there would be no liability. 
For example, suppose there were libelous statements or actionable 
statements in the proceedings. You will notice that the president, 
if he were conducting the hearings, or the commissioner, would have 
no legal liability then if the procedings involved statements which 
might be actionable by the player if published in the ordinary course. 
Now I really believe that that is the purpose as I have heard it 
discussed. 
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Mr. McCuttiocn. I know, but the clause just categorically says 
that “the club, the league, and the commissioners may make public 
the findings, decision and record.” Now is it your opinion as a law- 
year that a player who is involved may as a matter of right under 
that paragraph demand the record and make public the entire record 
including the findings and the decision ? 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. McCuttocn. And you think that is in accordance with the 
usual rules ? 

Mr. Carron. It is 

Mr. McCuttocn. Wait just a minute. You think that decision 
you have just given me is in accordance with the usual rules of con- 
tractual interpretation ? 

Mr. Carrot. Well, yes, I would say so in the absence of provision 
that none of the parties may publish the proceedings except the club, 
the league president, or the commissioner. If it read that way, of 
course, it would be clear. I don’t interpret this provision to read as 
though the section read that way. 

The Cuarrman. If the player has the same right as the club, 
league, or commissioner to publish the record, are you willing to 
change the ruling so as to include the player / 

Mr. Carron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no voice—— 

The Cuarman. I am asking Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpsrein. Mr. Frick, in your prepared statement you cite the 
need for maintaining competition on the ball field as one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the reserve clause. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Frick. That is one of the several reasons I suggest. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Yes. Would it be fair to assert that the practice 
of trading ball players is also in keeping with this objective? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstrin. Now along that line then, you would agree, would 
you not, that ball clubs acquire what may be called a property interest 
in their players and can sell these players to other clubs for valuable 
consideration or other players ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Sell their contracts; yes. 

Mr. Goxpsrern. Is it not true that 40 years ago the Athletics sold 
their star players to other American League clubs and dropped from 
first place to last? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goutpstrein. And 30 years ago the Red Sox sold Babe Ruth and 
other stars to the New York Yankees and consequently sank to last 
place? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goipstre1n. And 20 years ago the Athletics again sold out their 
star players to other clubs and became a last place club? 

Mr. Frick. That again is true. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And in the last 10 years the St. Louis Browns have 
been accustomed to selling their players for large cash sums, have 
they not? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And do you claim that the reserve rule, which alone 
makes such sales possible, promotes competition on the ball field in 
this situation ? 
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Mr. Frick. I do, and I think the cases you give are perfect illustra - 
tions. The reason those players were sold, the reason it was necessary 
for them to sell those players and dispose of them was simply because 
the clubs were no longer drawing, they had no popular appeal, they 
were not able to pay their bills. And why were they not? Because 
the competition had dropped out either on the top level or the lower 
level. 

The Cuamman. Did not the competition drop out because they sold 
the players ? 

Mr. Frick. No, sir. Mr. Mack broke up his ball club—as Mr. Cobh 
commented to you the other day—Mr. Mack broke up his ball club 
after the interest had gone out either because the club is too far out 
in front or too far down, because there is too great a break between 
the top and the bottom of competition. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Would you say the position of the St. Louis Browns, 
with such a practice of selling players, represents competition vis-a-vis 
the Yankees for instance ? 

Mr. Frick. I would not say that. T would say the St. Louis Browns 
are in very diflicult financial circumstances, and a drowning man 
clutches at a straw. That is obvious. I will say this: If it was not 
for the reserve clause the St. Louis Browns would probably lose the 
strength they have, which is in this instance Ned Garver, who would 
be taken away. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. Do vou think Ned Garver is going to stay with the 
St. Louis Browns for the next 5 years? 

Mr. Frick. I have a hunch that since they are reorganizing, Garver 
will stay with them: yes. If they are financially sound, I am sure 
he will stay with them. 

Mr. Gomnsrern. For the last 10 vears the competitive position of the 
St. Louis Browns has not been one we would call enviable, has it ? 

Mr. Frick. IT would hardly use that term. You must remember in 
the last 10 years, or approximately 10 years, they have won a pennant 
in that time. 

Mr. Gotpsreix. During the war. 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Ropino. Would ‘you say that without the reserve clause the 
richer clubs might buy off the better players so that competition would 
undoubtedly die off? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Ropino. Again, do you think it would be prudent for the richer 
clubs, knowing that would be the ultimate result, to do that ? 

Mr. Frick. I do not think it would be prudent at all, but I haven’t 
any doubt in my mind they would do it. 

Mr. Roprno. Despite the fact it would kill off competition ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. Because you must remember that these men funde- 
mentally—I want to emphasize to you—these men owning ball clubs 
today fundamentally want a winner, and if the rules are off they are 
going to get a winner as best they can. It is not prudent certainly. 
Tt would be unwise. It would be hurtful, but they want to win. — 

Mr. Roprno. In other words, it would only benefit the players who 
would get a bigger salary and would not affect the game as a whole? 

Mr. Frick. I do not believe it would benefit the player for this rea- 
son: ‘The clubs have a limited amount of money, even wealthy ones, 
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that they can spend for salaries. If they spend four-fifths of that 
money to get two or three players in competition hike this, then the 
rest of their 25 players will of necessity be players who are going to be 
held down. 

Mr. Roprno. It would benefit some of those players who are good 
players and playing on losing ball teams right now j 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuairmman. Mr. Frick, what are the chief sources of income for 
the major league clubs ¢ 

Mr. Frick. For the clubs or for the league, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatirman. For the clubs. 

Mr. Frick. The clubs ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Frick. Well, their sources of income—and I could not discuss 
percentages with you because I have never seen balance sheets—their 
chief source of income, of course, is the gate. 

The Cuaimman. That is the admissions / 

Mr. Frick. That is admissions. Then they have park rentals, they 
have concessions, they have advertising—programs and fences, that 
sort of thing—and of course income from radio. 

The CHarrMan. And television ¢ 

Mr. Frick. And television. 

The Cuairman. What has been the chief source of revenue to the 
clubs through the years / 

Mr. Frick. I should say admissions through the years, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrman. It was not radio or television ? 

Mr. Frick. No, indeed. 

The CHairmMan. And the greatest source was attendance. was it not ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarman. The gate? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamrman. Now on what basis are the gate receipts shared be- 
tween the home club and the visiting club? 

Mr. Frick. In the major leagues, or in the National League—that 
varies I understand in the two leagues. In the National League we 
figure attendance for purposes of splitting with the visiting club—on 
a 50-cent basis, as a basic admission. If there are 10.000 admissions, 
they get 25 cents on each admission, which would be basically half of 
the basic admission. 

Mr. Kearine. The visiting club gets that ? 

Mr. Frick. The visiting club gets that. The home club gets any- 
thing that might accrue in the way of advance prices on their seats, 
boxes, all that sort of thing. They get all of that. 

The Cuairman. And of the 50 cents, does 5 cents go to the league ? 

Mr. Frick. I started to explain that. Then each visiting club pays 
out of the 25 cents they get 214 cents to the league. That is the 
way it is financed—®) cents on admissions. However, there is a pro- 
vision that the president of the league at such time as he may see fit 
may ask the clubs not to pay that assessment for the remainder of 
the s season. 

Mr. McCuiiocn. How does that split of the ticket take compare 
Ww ith the Cc ‘ollegis ate football games ¢ 
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Mr. Frick. That I cannot answer, sir. I do not know the system 
of split on collegiate football games. I think many of them are on 
a guaranty basis, but I do not know. 

The Crarman. I want to get this clear now. You take 50 cents 
as a basic price ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And then out of that ultimately 5 cents goes to 
the league’ 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Cuamman. And then the balance of 45 cents is split in half, 
221% cents goes to the visiting team and 221% cents remains with the 
home team ‘ 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And anything above the 50 cents that may have 
been taken in as admission remains with the home team ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record the 
constitutions of the National and American Leagues which reflect 
the type of arrangements that we have been discussing ? 

The CHarrmMan. You may. 

(The complete documents referred to will be found in the files of the 
special subcommittee. Pertinent excerpts will be found in the ap- 
pendix.) 

Mr. Keatine. Does the same hold true in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Frick. I am not sure about that. Mr. Trautman, when he ap- 
pears, will answer that. 1 really do not know what their percentage 
Is. 

Mr. Hinurnes. Mr. Chairman, were you going to pursue some ques- 
tions on television / 

The Cuairman. No. 

Mr. Hu1nes. I want to ask in that regard, Mr. Frick—the gen- 
eral practice for the television and radio stations is to contract directly 
with the home ball club? 

Mr. Frick. Yes; as concerns home broadcasts. 

Mr. Hixurneés. Do not some of the baseball teams—I am thinking 
of the Washington Senators in particular—do they not actually have 
some sort of working arrangement on the part of the ball club itself 
with the radio-television commentator, that he is sometimes employed 
by the baseball club as differentiated from the station ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I do not know what Mr. Griffith’s arrangements are 
or the Washington Club. The common practice I think is for the 
announcer to be in the employ of the sponsor or the station. 

Mr. Hiniines. You do not think it is the practice to have an an- 
nouncer or commentator in the employ of the club? 

Mr. Frick. I do not think that iscommon practice. There have been 
instances. I know that for some years when Mr. Red Barber attained 
quite a reputation as a baseball broadcaster in the Brooklyn area, his 
services were employed by the club, because they thought they were 
going to change the radio contract and get another sponsor, and they 
wanted to keep Barber on the air. But I do not believe that is com- 
mon. I think there are instances of it. 


7 See appendix, pp. 1095, 1111. 
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Mr. Hitiines. Would you not think it would be much better for the 
zood of baseball to have a more or less impartial commentator and an- 
nouncer who would be employed by the station or sponsor rather than 
by the ball club itself ? 

Mr. Frick. I do not think so. I do not know. I think that is a 
matter of personal taste. I must confess that personally when I am 
listening to a broadcast of a ball game I love to have an announcer out 
there who is on the side of the home team. 

Mr. Ropino. Just like Mel Allen? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. I like that myself. 

I think it is a matter of personal opinion on that, Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Can you give us just a very rough estimate of what 
the television and radio rights might involve in dollars for some of the 
more prominent clubs, say, the clubs that are up in the upper division ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I haven’t those figures with me. All radio contracts of 
the various clubs are with your subcommittee. The information is at 
hand. I haven’t copies of it with me at the moment. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. Frick, it may be interesting for you to know that 
the United States World Report states that the sponsors paid some 
$20 million for radio broadcast rights in 1950, and TV rights for the 
World Series for the next 6 years brought $6 million. 

Mr. Frick. That probably is not all income paid to the clubs. I 
think that involves time and talent, time on the station and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Hines. Mr. Frick, of course, there is quite a controversy 
going on now, not only in professional baseball but in college football 
concerning radio and television rights to cover various games. Is it 
your opinion that baseball should be left free to work out its own rules 
for TV and radio rather than be more or less regulated by govern- 
mental agencies in that regard ? 

Mr. Frick. We would like it very much. 

Mr. Hiniines. You have already worked out some formula for the 
use of television, have you not? 

Mr. Frick. No, we have not. As a matter of fact, our approach 
toward television is entirely one of a child groping in the dark to find 
out what is going on. We have a more definite idea about radio than 
we have about television. 

Mr. Huurnes. Do you not prohibit, though, the televising of major 
league games in areas where the game itself is being played ¢ 

Mr. Frrex. Oh, no, not necessarily. 

Mr. Hitzurnes. And limiting a certain number of games per season 
that can be televised ? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, no. That is a matter for the individual clubs. 

In New York, for instance, they might be televising all of the games. 
The Pittsburgh club does not televise at all. Some other club might 
be televising, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or Saturday and 
Sunday. There is no general rule on it. 

Mr. Hinting. Is it left up to each individual club? 

Mr. Frick. It is left wp to each individual club. 

The Cuatrman. Getting back to the question of revenue—would 
vou say that the annual attendance figures over the years was a basic 

dication of the club’s prosperity or its ability to hire and buy new 
talent ? 
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Mr. Frick. Fundamentally I would say so. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Goupsrein.’ May I submit for the record the material which 
has been furnished to us on the National League and American League 
attendance; in the case of the National League for the period from 
1919 to 1950, and in the case of the American League from 1910 
through 1950; and at the same time a chart made up from these figures 
reflecting the attendance rank of the various major league teams dur- 
ing the seasons mentioned. 

The Chatman. Would you read some of those comparative figures, 
Mr. Goldstein ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. Well, sir, in the National League we find, for in- 
stance, that New York in 32 seasons has had 12 occasions in which 
it has led the league in attendance. Chicago and Brooklyn have 
each had eight. Philadelphia, on the other hand, has only led once 
and was in the eighth position 19 times, 

In the American League we find that New York has in 41 seasons 
lead the league in attendance 23 times; that St. Louis has never led 
the league, and, as a matter of fact, has in 41 seasons been in eighth 
place 28 times; that Washington has never led the league and on 15 
occasions was in seventh position. 

Mr. Hiniines. Washington was first in war, first in peace, and 
last in the American League. 

(The figures referred to are as follows :) 
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Major league attendance (unofficial) , 1901-10 
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1910 181, 972 333, 000 730, 963 439, O75 628, 000 169, 743 448, 167 362, 024 3, 494, 544 

Baltimore attendance: franchise trar rred to New York, 196 

? Milwaukee attendance; franchise transferred St. Lot 1902 

Source: Reach Baseball Guide, 1902-11, inclusive. 

Note.—Complete annual attendance for each major league club, 1901-5l,appears in the appendix, 
p. 1617. 


The CHatrmMan. Concerning these figures, Mr. Frick, I draw your 
attention to the attendance figures of the St. Louis Browns. If you 
have those figures, you will note they have been last in the American 
League attendance, as indicated, for 23 of the last 25 years. You will 
note during the past 20 years they have averaged about 4 percent of 
the total league attendance instead of, say, 1214 percent which would 
be an average expectant share. 

I might ask this: How is it humanly possible for the Browns to 
compete with the other seven American League cluos which draw 
from two to four times as many fans? 

Mr. Frick. I think the only answer to that. Mr. Chairman, is that 
the Browns have been very fortunate in from time to time having gen- 
tlemen owning the club who were interested in baseball. and inter- 
ested in pouring their money in to keep the club in town and keep it 
going. That is the only answer I think there could be. 

The Cuarrman. How many actual owners of the St. Louis Browns 
have there been in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Frick. I would have to guess at that. I do not know whether 
that would bring in Mr. Ball's time or not. Tf it did. it would be Mr. 
Phil Ball and Mr. Don Barnes, Mr. Muckerman, the DeWitts, and 
now Mr. Veeck, I would say. 

The Cratrman. Veeck, DeWitt, Muckerman, and Barnes? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. In 10 years it has changed hands four times? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 
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The CHarrmMAn. Would you say that situation, in any event, pro- 
motes an even balanced league ? 

Mr. Frick. No, indeed; and that is the one situation that you have 
in baseball from time to time that causes a great deal of concern and 
a great deal of worry to those who are operating baseball. 

The Cuarrman. In view of that situation, do you believe it is eco- 
nomic to have two major baseball league clubs in St. Louis? 

Mr. Frick. The figures would certainly indicate otherwise. 

Mr. Hiuturnes. I would like to ask a few questions on that point, Mr. 
Chairman, concerning this business of expanding the geographical 
distribution of major league baseball. 

On page 10 of your statement, Mr. Frick, you said as follows: 

The time is coming, in the foreseeable future, when cities like those on the 
Pacific coast or in other sections of the country will be able to have major league 
baseball if they so desire. 

Is it not true as far back as 1939 certain civic groups in Les Angeles 
petitioned for west coast representation in the major leagues? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce for the record, in 
connection with Mr. Hillings’ question, a series of documents fur- 
nished to us reflecting civic interest and desire for the moving of a 
major league club to the Pacific coast ? 

The Cuarrman. Will you summarize them ? 

Mr. Goxpstern. A letter of December 6, 1939, from Clifford L. Raw- 
son, secretary of the Southern California Sportsmen’s Association, ad- 
dressed to the late Judge Kenesaw Landis, a telegram of December 6, 
1939, from James Beebe, president, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce to Mr. Ford Frick; a telegram of the same date from Mr. Robert 
L. McCourt, Jr., president of the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, to Mr. Will Harridge; a telegram of the same date to 
Judge Landis from Carleton F. Burke, president, Southern California 
Sportsmen’s Association; a telegram of December 7, 1939, from Mark 
Kelly to Judge Landis; and finally a letter of November 16, 1939, 
from Clifford L. Rawson, secretary-manager of the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, to Judge Landis. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Exutsit No. 3-A 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIATION, 
December 6, 1939. 
Judge KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Netheriand Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Mr. LANpis: At the request of Mr. Carleton Burke, president of this 
association, I am sending you copies of telegrams addressed today to Mr. Will 
Harridge and Mr. Ford Frick regarding major league baseball franchise rights 
on the Pacifie coast. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuiirrorp L. Rawson, Secretary. 


Exursit No. 3-B 
DeceMBER 6, 1939. 
Forp Frick, 
President, National Baseball League, 
Netherland Piaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce sends greetings to those attending annual 
baseball conference. Suggest you consider possibility of rearrangement of league 
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franchises to include Los Angeles and other Pacific coast cities on major league 
-ireuits. More than 2% million people in 50-mile radius of Los Angeles City 
Hall including Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, and other large contiguous 
communities. Offer you full cooperation this body of business interests in work 


out plans, 
JAMES BEEBE, 


President, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 





Exuisit No. 3-C 
DeceMBER 6, 1939. 
WiLL HARRIDGE, 
President, American Baseball League, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

My organization accessory to Southern California Sportsman's Association 
campaign to obtain major league baseball for Pacific coast. Big year-round 
sports crowds here enjoy major horseracing, major football, major golf, major 
everything except baseball. Believe eastern club owners franchise holders and 
officials have overlooked potentialities here. Fast trains and plane transports 
expedite adjustments for intersectional schedules. Now concluding survey 
to disclose facts statistics sports attendance records Los Angeles other big 
cities on Pacific coast. Desire further conference opportunity at earliest date 
with special committee of najor league Officials. 

RosertT L. McCourt, Jr., 
President, Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Comincrce. 


Exursir No. 3-D 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Deccomber 6, 1939 
KENESAW M. LANDIs, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Southern California Sportsman's Association respectfully requests officials of 
American and National Baseball Leagues now in conference at annual meeting to 
consider extending major league ball to Los Angeles and San Francisco. All 
sports year round attendance records here proof that such proposal practical and 
economically sound. This association committed to diligent effort toward realiza 
tion this objective. Will appreciate your friendly interest cooperation and op- 
portunity for conference. 

CARLETON F’, BurKE, 
President, Southern California Sportsman’s Association, 





Exuisir No. 3-E 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., December 7, 1939 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Care Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati: 

Have taken interest plans started here by sportsmen, businessmen to try 
get major league ball for Los Angeles and San Francisco. Think you know my 
conviction this subject. Owners passing up lucrative returns here. Trausporta 
tion problem entirely eliminated with fast train and plane schedules. Con 
vineed that big league ball should include at least Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Survey being made now to corroborate facts on comparative attendance records 
and other statistics. Urge your personal interest. If you visit coast the writer 
will welcome pleasure seeing and talking with you. Again kindest personal re- 
gards and holiday greetings. 

MARK KELLy. 
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Exuisir No. 3-F 
Los ANGELES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 16, 1939, 
Judge K. M. Lanpis, 
Chicago, Tl. 

DreAr JupGe LANpIs: In connection with our promotion of baseball on the 
Pacilic coast and the renewal of our campaign to obtain major league franchises 
for Los Anzeles and San Francisco, may we have from your office, please, names 
and addresses of the 16 major league team presidents, the addresses of Mr. Frick 
and Mr. Harridge, attendance figures of all 16 teams during the 1939 season, 
with daily breakdown. 

If the attendance records are not available in your office would you be so 
good, please, as to refer us to the proper place to obtain them? 

Sincerely, 
CLirrorp L. RAWSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 

Mr. Hituines. What action, if any, was taken on that particular 
type of petition ? 

Mr. Frick. I think there was outlined to each of those gentlemen 
the procedure that must of necessity be followed in making a move 
of that character. 

Mr. Hittines. Were these petitions and expressions of desire to 
participate in major league baseball on the part of these people from 
the west coast taken up and considered in the major league meetings 
during 1939 to your knowledge? 

Mr. Frick. I doubt that they were in so-called major league meet- 
ings. I doubt that they were. 

Mr. Hirurneas. In other words, they were not discussed ? 

Mr. Frick. They were discussed by the Commissioner and by the 
league presidents in executive council meeting, and I know they were 
answered as to what the situation was, the procedure and how they 
should go about it. 

Mr. Hiturnas. Were all the club owners aware and informed of this 
particular petitioning from the west coast ? 

Mr. Frick. I think similar letters went to all the club owners. I 
think they have them. 

Mr. Hiixrnes. In addition to this series of petitions requesting 
representation in the major leagues, is it not also true that the Pacific 
Coast League through its officials and various representatives of the 

-acifie Coast League also asked for consideration and recognition as 
the third major league ? 

Mr. Frick. The Pacific Coast League filed a letter which stated they 
would like eventually to become a third major league. That was taken 
up by the major leagues in meeting. It was discussed. At the in- 
stigation of the major leagues and the Pacific Coast League a com- 
mittee was set up. That committee, as I recall, consisted of Mr. Me- 
Kinney and Mr. Frick from the National League, and Mr. Harridge. 
I am not sure about the other American League representative. And 
also the commissioner of baseball. It went to the coast, made a sur- 
vey, looked over the cities, talked to the Pacific Coast members in meet- 
ing. filed a report, copy of which is with your subcommittee. 

The problem at that time, Mr. Congressman, was that the members 
of the Pacifie Coast League themselves, after a discussion, after we 
had shown them balance sheets and cost of operations, after we had 
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shown them attendance figures that were necessary to conduct major 
league baseball, the Pacific Coast League itself decided that they were 
not ready for the major league. 

Mr. Hitires. Was that by vote of the club owners? 

Mr. Frick. That apparently was by vote of the club owners. I did 
not sit in the meeting, but we had notice from them they were not in- 
terested in becoming a third major league at the time. 

Mr. Hriures. Did these various civic-minded people who were 
interested in promoting such an idea drop their interest on the basis 
of this report about which you are speaking? 

Mr. Frick. We have had no petition, or I have had—let’s put it that 
way—I have had no letter, no petitions, from any group on the Pa- 
cific coast within the last 6 or 7 years. Not recently, let’s say. 

Mr. Keatina. It is not clear to me what the Pacific Coast League 
or any other minor league would have to do to qualify for major 
league status. Why could it be possible for the two existing major 
leagues to set themselves up as the arbiters of what would be necessary 
to be done by somebody else to become a major league? Why could 
not the Pacific Coast League tomorrow say, “From now on we are a 
major league”? 

Now that may seem like a naive question, but I am interested to 
know. 

Mr. Frick. Quite the contrary, I think that is a very pertinent 
question. I think that is very factual. I think a huge wall has been 
built up around this whole question of territorial rights that I think 
should be torn down. I am delighted you gentlemen asked those 
questions. 

I think there is a wrong conception. There is nothing in the world 
to keep the Pacific Coast League or the International League or the 
American Association from raising their classification. They did it 
a few years ago. They went from AA to AAA. That has been 
raised in recent years. 

I think there are two things you must be aware of in this thing. 
The easy way to attain major league status would be the raising of an 
existing league into major league status. The diflicult way is to take a 
club from this league and a club from that league and a club from 
that league and a club from somebody else to try to weld them into a 
league. Why? Because you are destroying or hurting, harming, let’s 
say, a lot of minor leagues when you do that. 

The CHatrman. Who determines those questions—the major 
leagues ? 

Mr. Frick. No, the minor league. And here is the point I want 
to make. I do not believe that it is either the function or the desire 
of the major leagues to go out and issue the invitation and assume 
the responsibility for lining up the territory. 

The Cuamman. That is not the case, Mr. Frick, because the Pa- 
cific Coast League came before your group at a meeting on July 7, 
1947, petitioned the right to be declared a new league, and you passed 
a resolution. This is in the minutes. Finally your league passed a 
resolution recommending that the majors only consider adding clubs 
by twos into their circuits. No action was taken on the Pacific Coast 
League’s request. 
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There was another National League meeting on December 9, 1947, 
and this is in the minutes: 

Pacific Coast League made proposal to be classified as a major league again, 
McKinney and Frick who had made a trip to the west coast studying the situ. 
tion gave their report and recommended among other things that the application 
of the Pacific Coast League be denied. The league then readopted its resolution 
of July 2 as its statement of policy. 

Mr. Kearine. Application to do what? I do not understand. To 
join the club? 

The Cuairman. To form a separate league. 

Mr. Keattne. How can the two major leagues stop the Pacific 
Coast League from that? 

The Cuamman. That is what I am getting at. That is why I an 
asking the questions. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Who decides? 

The Carman. Who decides that question ? 

Mr. Frick. In this particular instance, Mr. Chairman, I think you 
will find that was decided by the Pacific Coast League themselves, 
in this report, part of which you have read and which I have in en- 
tirety before me, and you have it. 

The Cuamman. You recommended to the contrary, did you not? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. After talking to those gentlemen, we 
recommended to the contrary on the basis—if you will follow that— 
there was no unanimity of opinion on the Pacific coast about their 
going major league. Perhaps I can find that for you. 

The CHatrmMan. Let’s assume there is unanimity and the clubs in 
the Pacific Coast League want to form a separate major league. First 
they would have to come to the National and the American Leagues 
to get their consent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frick. No; first they would have to go to the minor leagues 
and be relieved of their association with the national association. 

The CHamman. Not of their own volition. They would have to 
go somewhere in organized baseball? 

Mr. Frick. I think so. 

The CHarrman. So they are not free agents in that regard? 

Mr. Frick. They are parties to an agreement in which they observe 
certain rules, and they must, because of that agreement, follow certain 
procedure. 

But I want this to be made clear because I think it eventually 
answers your point—that at the time the Pacific coast wanted to be 
a major league there was no objection on the part of the major leagues 
to having a third major league. The major leagues did do this: When 
they came to us for information we said, “Now in order to operate, 
here are our operating figures.” And the members of the Pacific 
Coast League will tell you those were furnished. “This is what it 
costs us to operate. This is what our problems are. This is the 
attendance that you need in order to operate successfully.” 

The CuHatrmMan. You say that. You tell them and lay down the 
rule as to what the attendance must be to operate successfully. 

Mr. Frick. We were not laying down the rules, Mr. Chairman. We 
were answering their questions. They came to us and wanted to know 
what was involved in becoming a major league, and we did tell them. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I think this might clarify it. In the minutes of the 
meeting of December 9 and 10, 1947, that being a meeting of the 
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National League, under the heading, “Discussion of the Pacific coast 
problem,” you find the following : 

Mr. Frick and Mr. McKinney presented to the meeting a written report prepared 
by them as a committee for the National League on the subject of the Pacific 
Coast League. The report was ordered filed with the records of the meeting. 

Upon motion of Mr. Stoneham, duly seconded, the meeting voted that the two 
proposals of the Pacific Coast League (1) for major league status and (2) for a 
new classification, be rejected. 

Upon motion of Mr. Giles, duly seconded, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“Resolved, That the National League adopt the resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing of the league on July 7, 1947, as a statement of policy on the admission of 
additional clubs— 
and so forth. 

The question I have—Mr. Stoneham moved for and was seconded 
in his move that the proposals of the Pacific Coast League be rejected. 
Now the question I have, sir, is what authority « does the National 
League have to reject proposals of the Pacific Coast League if they 
do not have to come to you and have to deal with the minor leagues as 
you have originally indicated ? 

Mr. Frick. There would have to be a change in the major league 
agreement with the present two major league circuits in order to get 
into that group. That agreement would have to be amended. 

Mr. Gotpsrr1n. That would have to come to the m: ijor leagues for 
a change ? 

Mr. Frick. The amendment of that agreement. 

The Cuamman. So you hold in your hand, you and your colleagues, 
the two major leagues, hold in your hand the destiny of the Pacific 
Coast League because they have to come to you to ask for a change in 
that agreement ? 

Mr. Frick. No; I cannot agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. I cannot conceive of any other interpretation. 

Mr. Hitirnes. They could not go about setting up a third major 
league unless you people gave your permission. 

The Cuamman. Have you taken that position, Mr. Frick—and I 
say this with every degree of charity to you. Have you taken that 
position that despite the fact that there has been a tremendous im- 
balance in our population, and that the trend is westward, that these 
cities that are anxious to have major league status are to be denied 
that status? Now I would say that you and your colleagues are so 
inflicted with the idea of status quo that you are like people who ride 
in railroad cars backward, you only see things after they have passed 
you by. 

I say that advisedly, and I think you ought to reorient your thinking 
on this thing and your colleagues must reorient their thinking on this 
thing. 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Chairman, may I put into your record the first two 
paragraphs of this report, if you think we are not aware of that, which 
| would like to read now: 

Then, too, the Pacific coast, as such, represents the fastest-growing territory in 
the Nation. It is new country. Its resources are still in process of development. 
In 47 years the population of the coast area has increased 587 percent as com- 
pared with a little less than 100 percent for the rest of the Nation. Since the 
last census report, 7 years ago, there has been an increase in this territory of 
31 percent in population with California leading the entire Nation with a popu- 
lation increase of 2,485,000. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Frick, that is just a lovely pontifical declara- 
tion on which you have not ac ted. You have not implemented it at all. 
You have kept the situation in status quo for 50 years. There has been 
no change. The American League was formed 50 years ago, and 
there has been no change in the location of the major league cities, 

Mr. Hiviines. Mr. Frick, you stated that one of the objections to 
the idea of major league baseball on the west coast was the fact it 
would cause great disruption in the Pacific Coast League, say, if you 
removed the franc hise from St. Louis, Boston, or Philadelphia, some 
place like that, to San Francisco or Los Angeles, and that the other 
club owners in the Pacific Coast League might have objections be- 

cause it might reduce the interest and the caliber of playing. Is not 
that really the old argument of saying we must never invent the auto 
mobile because we might throw some of the horse owners out of busi- 
ness! Is not that one of the problems of progress and development in 
increasing baseball’s availability to the people of the country and 
urging its growth? Obviously there are going to be some things that 
are going to develop which we do not like to see, some hardships de- 
velop, and those hardships are a part of the problem of progress. 
Would you not say that would be a more correct statement, or at least 
a strong answer to the objections you raise ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes; I think so. “And again I do want to make this 
statement and stand on it—that I have had a feeling, as I said in my 
statement, that within the foreseeable future—and by foreseeable 
future I mean exactly that, within a very limited length of time— 
you will see major league baseball on the Pacific coast or other cities 
if they so desire. 

I = believe that before they can do that they must prepare for it. 
I do not believe that a major league can spring up overnight. I do 
not believe that the mere labeling of a league with the name “major 
league” per se makes it a major league in its performance, in its ac- 
tions, and everything else. 

The point I think you gentlemen should be clear about, is where 
difficulty comes on a one-team proposition of moving, for instance, St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. There are many practical problems connected 
with that that make it almost impossible. 

Mr. Cobb mentioned some of those problems. You must remember 
that if we move a St. Louis club to Los Angeles and that is the only 
major league club, we will say, on the Pacific coast, every time the 
Los Angeles club has to go on the road, every time they have to play 
any one “of the other seven clubs, they have got a practical problem of 
jumping from Los Angeles to, in this instance, Chie: ago, if you took 
St. Louis out of the league, and all seven other clubs would have that. 
You have a very diffie ult se heduling program that people do not realize 
in connection with the transferring of a couple of clubs. 

Now, for instance, suppose the National League tomorrow would 
expand and take’ in San Francisco and Los Angeles, would go to 10 
clubs. That is entirely practical on an intersectional series. But dur- 
ing the year you have to play a certain number of series at home be- 
tween East and West or north and south, as leagues are. And do you 
realize that with 10 clubs playing sectional series you have 5 clubs in 

sach section, so you have 1 club idle all the time while the league is 
playing sectional series. 
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Now, those are not insurmountable things. Don’t misunderstand 
me. But they are things that should be in the thinking of people who 
are trying to make this change. 

Mr. Hiturnes. I can certainly see that, but I might point out some- 
thing I think we are all aware of. In the Pacific Coast Le: igue, for 
instance, we have a team in San Diego and a team in Se: ttle. Iam 
not aware of the distance between them but it is ve ry great. I would 
think probably it is roughly almost as far as from St. ee clear 

to the west coast, and I do not think they find scheduling their games 
out there any particular great burden or great factor. Asa matter 
of fact, the teams will play a Sunday double-header in San Diego and 
then play Tuesday in Seattle and they travel primarily by train. 

Of course, already in the national professional football league of 
which Los Angeles and San Francisco are both members, we have found 
regular use of the airplane and there does not seem to be a great deal 
of trouble in working out the various scheduling difficulties. 

The point I am trying to make is that there is quite a bit of dis- 
crimination directed to the West because of this argument you have 
advanced on distance and travel. I do not be lie ‘ve your thought repre- 
sents very much of a pioneering spirit; in other words, the idea that 
travel should be the sole or major deterrent to encouraging major 
league baseball on the west coast. Of course, that is a personal 

opinion. 

I did want to ask you to clarify the record as to what your thinking 
is as to which would be the better procedure—should the people on 
the west coast, who are interested in having some major league base- 
ball there, try to encourage the deve lopme nt of a third major league, 
or do you think it would be better if they tried to get the franchise 
of several major league teams out there 4 

Mr. Frick. I think the easiest and most quickly attained would be 
the development of the third major league, and I do not anticipate 
any serious trouble in a third major league if they first agree among 
themselves that is what they want. 

Mr. Hines. Are not you discounting some of the problems that 
do exist from the standpoint of the size of the towns in the Coast 
League? For instance, I think a lot of the people on the west coast, 
weg dl those in baseball circles, generally comment that Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle would be the three main cities 
which could certainly support major league baseball, and probably 
some of the smaller cities might not be a position to do that. So by 
saying the third major league is the best approach, is not that in a 
sense sort of pushing aside the idea of major league baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. It is not intended so; no. Honestly it is not. 

I have every sympathy. I come from the West myself and have 
lived out in the West a great many years, and I have every sympathy 
from that standpoint, and I certainly personally would be glod to see 
it come. But I do think we must all realize there are problems in- 
volved in this thing that makes it not quite so simple as saying, 
“Well, we have made up our mind now we are a third major league.” 
I think that is oversimplification. 

The Cnarmman. At this point I should like to introduce the various 
requests made by the Pacific Coast Baseball League for change of 
status, and these are letters addressed to Mr. Harridge and to you, 
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Mr. Frick, and others, wherein they importune the major leagues to 
change their status, which will be kept in the subcommittee’s files. 
I should like to place in the record the so-called Frick-McKinney 
report—— 


Mr. Keatinc. Has the International League ever tried to become 
a major league? 

Mr. Frick. No. 

The CHarrMan (continuing). On the subject of the Pacific Coast 
League, which, incidentally, does not give us any definite views what- 
soever as to what should be done. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


EXxHIsit No. 4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS 
FricK-McKINNEY REPORT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In any analysis of the Pacific coast and its baseball potentialities, certain broad 
fundamental factors must be kept in mind. First of all, the Pacific coast is com 
pletely isolated from all the rest of the baseball structure. There is no territorial 
competition with other leagues of the same classification or higher. Their 
operational problem, as a result, is entirely different than the operational problem 
of any other baseball organization. 

Then, too, the Pacific coast, as such, represents the fastest-growing territory in 
the Nation. It is new country. Its resources are still in process of development. 
In 47 years the population of the coast area has increased 587 percent, as com- 
pared with a little less than 100 percent for the rest of the Nation. Since the 
last census report, 7 years ago, there has been an increase in this territory of 
31 percent in population, with California leading the entire Nation with a popula- 
tion increase of 2,485,000. 

Development of industry and the per capita concentration of wealth on the 
Pacific coast has been increasingly rapid. Oil, shipping, lumber, and aviation 
industries have more than tripled in the past 10 years. Irrigation projects have 
doubled the agricultural wealth of the territory ; the fishing industry has assumed 
major world proportion, and in the past 10 years there has been an increasing 
influx of heavy industry from the East and the Middle West. 

As of today, the Pacific coast territory has a population (in its metropolitan 
areas represented in the Coast League) of almost 10,000,000. The United States 
Census Bureau estimates that within the next 15 years this territory will increase 
to at least 16,000,000. At the moment between 7% and 8 million of this population 
is concentrated in the Los Angeles and the bay (San Francisco and Oakland) 
area. 


LEAGUE SURVEY 


As concerns the Coast League as a baseball entity, certain facts are self- 
evident : 

Los Angeles.—Fifth largest city in the United States, with a drawing popu- 
lation of 4% million within normal (50-mile) radius of the city proper. Popu- 
lation inerease has averaged from 15 to 30 percent in each census period since 
the First World War. Has largest transient population on the coast and city 
is expanding industrywise. This town undoubtedly has major league possibil- 
ities. Park is modern and well-maintained, but the location is not too good and 
accessibility only fair. Capacity 25,000 (approximately). Would probably 
require new park in new location, or at least expansion of present facilities if 
the city was to become major league. Incidentally, the Coliseum (suggested by 
chamber of commerce) is, in our opinion, not suitable to baseball. 

Hollywood.—Shares territory and population draw with Los Angeles. Park 





is better located than the Los Angeles park but is entirely inadequate for major 
league play. Seating capacity is only about 12,000 with very limited grandstand 
or reserved section. This territory belongs primarily to the Los Angeles club 
and the Hollywood club, we understand, is operating only on limited permission 
of Los Angeles. Some arrangement concerning territorial rights would have 
to be worked out between the two clubs before there could be any thought of major 
league status. Club is financed by group of individuals (largely movie and 
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theatrical). Club at the moment has serious gambling problem and ownership 
should be more concentrated. 

San Diego.—Fast-growing community, but at the moment utterly unready for 
major league status. City is limited in expansion possibilities and can never 
hope to attain preeminence of either the Los Angeles or San Francisco area, 
due to unproductive desert terrain, encroachment of mountains, ete. At the 
moment the population has a high percentage of Negroes and Mexicans, Navy 
and Army installations are increasing. Aviation industry is growing rapidly. 
Park, as presently used, is impossible. Plans for a new park are in blueprint 
stage and real estate (centrally located between two north-south highways) has 
been purchased. Significant of promoters’ thinking, the new park is planned with 
a capacity of only 22,000 (approximately), but the plans are so drawn that 
double-deck stands could be added if needed. 

San Francisco.—Despite the claims of Los Angeles, it seems to us that San 
Francisco and the bay area constitute the real industrial background of the 
State. The city is entirely cosmopolitan, and in many ways appears more 
substantial than Los Angeles. The bay area has a present population of some- 
thing over three million and, like the Los Angeles area, is growing rapidly, 
Tourist and transient business is large—but not so large as in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Population, however, is more concentrated. Like Los Angeles, San 
Franciseo and the bay area offers rich opportunity for major league expansion. 
The San Francisco ball park is entirely modern, and is well located in the heart 
of the city. It is a one-deck, uncovered, concrete and steel structure but of 
limited capacity. Would need to be enlarged for major leaque purposes—but 
this probably could be done without change of site. Parking facilities are bad. 

Oakland.—Directly across the bay from San Francisco (15 minutes via bridge) 
the Oakland club draws from much the same territory as San Francisco. 
Oakland and adjacent Alameda are the center of many heavy industries, and 
huge refinery operations are bringing new industrial population to adjoining 
towns to the north. Present Oakland-San Francisco Bridge is over-burdened, 
but a new bridge is in process of being. Once completed it will make the two 
cities easily accessible and from a major league standpoint an Oakland-San 
Francisco set-up would induce much the same rivalry that now exists between 
New York and Brooklyn. The present park is old, and entirely inadequate 
for major league purposes. It has a present seating capacity of about 14,000 
and baseball interest in the Oakland territory seems more keen (as of this 
year at least) than in San Francisco. The Oakland club is well financed and 
the stock fairly closely held by a few individuals. Like Los Angeles, the San 
Francisco and bay territory could, we believe, support two major league clubs. 

Sacramento.—Located in the valley beyond the Coast Range, Sacramento is 
an isolated community of comparatively small population and, in our opinion, 
of secant possibility. The city is entirely too small for major league operation, 
and it is doubtful if the present ownership has any honest desire to go major 
league under any circumstance. 

Seattle-—Your representatives did not visit Seattle and Portland, and this 
report therefore must be made on second-hand information. The Seattle area 
(including Tacoma and adjacent sound cities) has a potential drawing popula- 
tion of approximately 1 million people. It is the fastest growing community in the 
Northwest—-and is the industrial center for most of the Northwest lumber and 
lishing industry. The port of Seattle is expanding rapidly with increases in 
Alaskan and Orient shipping. The club is well financed and stock is closely held. 
The park is modern with a seating capacity of approximately 15,000. Not 
yet ready for major league baseball, but might have potentiality as the Northwest 
territory continues to grow and develop. 

Portland.—Onur reports would indicate that Portland has not the potentialities 
of Seattle, though at the moment their potential drawing population is about 
equal. The Portland club is controlled by absentee ownership, and at all meetings 
the club was represented by General Manager Mulligan and not by the owner 
and president. 

PROPOSALS 


Representatives of the Pacific Coast League meeting with your committee have 
made a strong plea for help and relief which will enable them to realize on the 
potentialities of the Pacifie coast as fundamentally major league territory. In our 
discussion three possible plans were considered : 

AL The suggestion was made that the Pacific Coast League in its entirety be 
given major league status and that it hereafter operate as a third major league. 
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In the opinion of your committee this plan is not practical. Recognizing the 
tremendous potentialities of this territory, the fact remains that the eight cities 
involved cannot at the moment support major league baseball. While the Coast 
League representatives professed to be unanimous in their request, it was obvious 
to the committee members that this unanimity of opinion was on the surface 
only. ‘Towns like San Diego and Sacramento cannot possibly support a major 
league club. Seattle has possibilities but is not yet ready; Portland is certainly 
not of major league caliber at the moment and is doubtful that it will become so 
within the immediate future. The plan of making the Pacific Coast League a third 
major league is impractical and was not really seriously considered. 

2. Failing to acquire major-league status, the Coast League representatives 
asked your committee to sit with them in discussing some other plan which 
could be operated within the present baseball structure, but which would permit 
them to retain their players; put their house in order and attempt to qualify 
for major-league status within a limited number of vears. Discussion of this 
plan resulted in certain program notations which embodied the following points 

(a) The name of the Pacific Coast League to be changed to the Pacific Coast 
Major League. 

(b) That there be created for the Pacifie Coast League a new classification 
between the present AAA and the major leagues. This new classification to re- 
main within the general structure and under the supervision of the national 
association. 

(c) That the new Classification league be subject to selection regulations as 
presently in effect, except the selection price be raised to $25,000 and player eli- 
gibility for selection be raised from 4 to 6 years. In the order of selection 
the newly created classification would follow the major leagues and precede tne 
AAA’s, but it is understood that the new classification would agree not to draft 
from the AAA leagues. 

Comment: The purpose of this proposed plan is obvious. The Coast League 
representatives feel that by its adoption they will be given improved status which 
will permit them to develop new baseball interest in the coast area and at the 
same time enable them to hold their players long enough to build up the caliber 
of play throughout the league. The crux of the plan is, of course, the increase 
from 4 to 6 years for draft eligibility. Their argument is that it will permit their 
league, made up of independently owned clubs, to compete on an equal basis with 
the other higher classification clubs that are major owned or subsidized. Under 
the farm system it is possible for a major-league club to keep a player under 
control in the minor leagues for 6 years. The Pacific Coast League representa- 
tives feel that they should be accorded the same privilege. They also feel that 
an increase in draft prices would make the major leagues a bit more selective in 
their choices and would tend to give them the services of their players for an 
additional year or two. Change of name as proposed is simply a matter of 
window dressing. 

Weaknesses of the plan as proposed are also obvious, Your committee pointed 
out to the Coast League representatives that it was impractical to create special 
baseball laws that apply to certain clubs and leagues only. It was pointed out 
that there are cities in the American Association and in the International League 
that are just as large and would conceivably have as much right to ask for 
special privilege as have the Pacific Coast cities. The Pacific Coast representa- 
tives recognize this point and express the belief that the International League 
and the American Association should be invited to enter into the same sort of 
agreement. 

8. The third idea discussed was that the two inajor leagues might enlarge 
from 8 to 10 clubs, each taking in a club in the Los Angeles area and a club in 
the San Francisco area. Under such set-up one major league would expand to 
include Los Angeles and Oakland: the other would expand to include San 
Francisco and Hollywood. The development of this plan was a sort of behind- 
the-door business. It was never brought into the open in official meetings, but 
was constantly talked about by individuals. If there is to be major league 
baseball on the Pacific coast at all soon, this would seem to be the most logical 
plan proposed. 

Your representatives are of the opinion that the Los Angeles territory and the 
San Francisco territory could support major league baseball successfully. 
However, the development of such a plan, if feasible, must of necessity come 
from the Coast League itself. The gentlernen who now own Coast League 
franchises would have to make ther own arrangements: settle their own 
problems: arrange their own territorial divisions, etc. After that was done 
they could then come to the major leagues and make formal application to be 
included in the membership of the two existent majors. 
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This would not be easy of accomplishment. There exists at the moment so 
much difference of opinion among the Coast League representatives themselves 
that the matter could not be really brought out into the open for discussion 
with your committee, but we are convinced that there is a strong undercurrent of 
feeling favoring such a plan and that a great many of the men on the coast would 
feel more inclined to get behind that plan than any other that has been suggested. 


SUMMARY 


After completing their survey of the situation your National League repre- 
sentatives have reached the following conclusions: 

(a) The suggestion that the Pacific Coast League become a third major league 
is not practical and the major leagues should go on record as rejecting such 
a proposal. : 

(b) The second plan proposed which involves a change in classification; a 
change in selection rules and an increase in selection prices is a matter for 
National Association consideration rather than for the major leagues. It is the 
feeling of your representatives that such changes might be granted without any 
particular harm but nothing would be accomplished. It is our opinion that 
this plan is largely a matter of window dressing and it does not in any way 
solve the problem which faces the Coast League and baseball, 

(c) It is our opinion that of all the plans proposed the suggestion for the 
extension of the two present major leagues to include clubs in the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles areas is the most practical and could be accomplished with 
the least trouble to baseball. Your representatives recognize, however, that 
such a move cannot come from the major leagues. It must be worked out by 
the Pacific Coast League itself and therefore any action by the major leagues 
at this time toward such end would be entirely out of line and harmful. It is 
the opinion of your league representatives that the resolution passed by the 
National League at the February meeting and later rejected at the joint meet 
ing is still the best step that could be taken to clear the atmosphere. That reso 
lution as you will recall read: 

“At the present time there appears to be no minor league which as a league 
unit justifies major league classification. However, in view of the growth in 
population and interest in various parts of the country, the National League 
recommends that the major leagues consider the inclusion in their circuits of 
any minor league cities, in groups of two, which by their record of population, 
of income, and of park accommodations justify such action and which themselves 
obtain territorial releases of the minor leagues of which they are members.” 

We feel that this resolution should be rewritten to make it not an invitation 
but rather an expression of our belief in the eventual expansion of major league 
baseball; that it should be passed by the two major leagues and that it should 
constitute our answer to a Pacific Coast League request which has now be-n 
pending before the major leagues for some 3 or 4 years. We believe that such 
a stand by the two major leagues would first of all clear the atmosphere 
It would put responsibility for any change directly on the shoulders of the men 
who seek such changes and it would still leave the way open for an expansion o@ 
major league baseball to the Pacific Coast if, when, and as such expansion he 
comes justified and practical. 

FRANK McKINNEY, 
orp F RICK, 
National League Committe 

Mr. Gotpstern. And will you accept, Mr. Chairman, miscellaneous 
correspondence from the office of the commissioner reflecting letters 
from the Pacific Coast Baseball League as well as individual citizens, 
mayors, and city managers on the west coast, request ing a major league 
on the Pacifie coast ? 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the special 
subcommittee. ) 

The Crarman. At this point the subcommittee will take a recess 
until 2 o’clock, and we will hold sessions until 4. But before we recess 
I wish to state to counsel for organized baseball that on May last we 
made requests for certain data including salaries of players, the clubs’ 
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balance sheets, and profit-and-loss statements. As yet we have not 
received information on those points. 

We asked for information on the question of the farm system. We 
have received no information on that score. I have been advised there 
lias been sporadic information on the farm system, but we would like 
to have as much as we have asked for. 

It isa long time since we asked for that information. We have bee: 
very patient, and the Chair will state that unless the information is 
soon forthcoming other means than mere requests will have to be 
pursued by the subcommittee. 

And, Mr. Paul Porter, I address that statement primarily to you 
as well as Mr. Carroll and other counsel. Have you anything to say 
on that subject ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think we can report very sub- 
stantial progress on the information that has been requested. As you 
know, we have submitted a great deal of general information to the 
subcommittee staff. I have had a number of conferences with the sub- 
committee staff, and on this financial information which you referred 
to, that is now coming in, and we hope to submit it to you as quickly 
as possible. 

The Cuamman. What is meant by “as quickly as possible” ? 

Mr. Porrer. I would say we would certainly have some of the data 
in before the latter part of this week. 

The Cuarrman. What is meant by “some of the data”? 

Mr. Porrer. As quickly as the clubs return the information, we will 
transmit it forthwith. On the farm system about 90 percent of that, 
I believe, has been submitted and the rest of it is forthcoming. 

The CHatrman. You have had experience in governmental circles, 
and you can understand that, as we have a number of witnesses in the 
ensuing week and a half, the data which you would submit to us 
would be very helpful to this subcommittee and helpful to organized 
baseball. 

Mr. Porter. We will make every effort to get it, Mr. Chairman, as 
quickly as possible. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock, and we will hold a session from 
2 to 4. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. of this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The subcommittee will come to order. We will 
resume with the questioning of Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Goldstein, you wanted to ask some questions. 

Mr. Govpsrern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to submit for the record, so that we may have some 
perspective on the territorial problem, a list showing the 1950 popula- 
tion of 20 American and Canadian cities which have a metropolitan 
population of 800,000 or more, and also the comparative population 
of these cities for each census from 1919 through 1940, as well as the 
1950 metropolitan population figures for the top 150 cities in the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. That will be accepted. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 
Exuipir No. 5-A 
Population changes and clubs’ drawing areas 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION, LEADING AMERICAN CITIES, 1900-50 
City 1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 


New York-northeastern New 











Jersey 11, 660,839 10, 901, 424 7, 910, 415 6, 566, 859 4, 607, 804 
Chicago 4, 825, 527 4, 304, 755 3, 178, 924 2, 455, 942 1, 837, 087 
Los Angeles 2, ¥16, 403 2, 318, 526 879, 0OS 164, 841 123, 062 
Philadelphia 3, 199, 637 2, 847, 148 1, 983, 306 1, 623, 149 
Detroit 2, 377, 32% 2, 104, 7H4 514, 086 318, 967 
Boston - - - 2, 2, 177, €21 2, 307, 897 1, 531, 138 1, 249, 504 
San Francisco-Oakland 2, 1, 461, S04 1, 290, 004 686, 873 473. 073 
Pittsburgh ,% 2, O82, 556 1, 953, 608 1, 083, 052 762. 968 
St. Louis 1, 1, 432, OSS 1, 203, Sit 649, 711 
Washington, D, C l, 967, OSS 621, 059 305, 684 
Cleveland - 1, 267, 270 1, 194, 989 $20, 020 
Baltimore 1,32 1, O83, 300 O49, 247 787, 458 77. 670 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 1, 107, 366 O40, G37 R32, 25S 620, 21¢ 72 009 
Buffalo 1, O35, 606 O58, 487 820, S73 602, 847 204. 031 
Cincinnati 898, 031 7S7, 044 759, 464 608, 80 495, 979 
Milwaukee 863, 937 766, S85 743, 414 437, 737 4 G62 
Kansas City SOS, 281 686, (43 608, 186 $77. 354 QR. 9: 
Houston S02, 102 528, 961 339, 216 
Canadian cities: 

Montreal. - (‘) 21,139, 921 | 21.02%, 158 
loronto ( 2 GOO, 491 S10, 467 

195) and 1940 figures represent ‘‘standard metropolitan areas” as defined by the Bureau of the Census. 
Figures for 1930 and before represent “metropolitan districts,’’ an older definition representing areas similar 
to the present standard metropolitan areas. 

METROPOLITAN POPULATION PER CLUB, 1903-50 
Club 10%) 1940 1930 1920 1910 1903 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New ork 4. 277.000 , SAT O00 3, 624, 000 2 637, OO 2 Is. OM l 6, 000 
Detroit 2. 473, O00 2, 377, 000 2? 9, 000 1, 165, 000 14, 00 ©, 000 
cago 2, 738,000 | 2,413,000 2,182,000 | 1,589,000 | 1, 228, 000 s, 000 
Philadelphia 1, 830, 000 1,600, 000 | 31, 424, 000 1, 201, 000 Q62. 000 S12. 000 
Washington 1, 458, 000 O68, 000 621, 000 507, G00 ST, Oni "00 
Cleveland 1, 454, 000 1, 267, 000 1, 195, 000 926, 000 23.000 0 000 
Boston 1, 177, 000 1, ONS, OOF 1. 154, 000 884, 000 76H, 000 6°5.00) 
. Loui S57, 000 716, 000 647, 000 476, 000 414, (OH $25. 600 
NATIONAL LEAGUI 
New York t, S87, 000 3, 634, 000 2. 637, 090 2 ~O OM 1 A268. 000 
Brooklyn }, *AT, OOO 64. 000 2.0627, 000 2 189.0 8. 000 
Chicago 2, 413, 001 2. 182, 000 1, 589, 000 1, 22>) (MH 9 §. 000 

*ittsburgh 2, O83, 000 1, O54, OM 1, 2s, (4M 1, 033, OM 7 3.000 
Philadelphia 1, 830, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 424, OM 1. 204, 000 102, (WOK s 200 
Boston 1, 177, 000 1, O88, 000 1. 154. (4M 3 NH, O00 7H6, Of 625,000 
Cincinnati SOS, 000 787, 000 759, 000 607, 000 568, 000 4 6,000 
St. Louis = 857, 000 716, 000 647, 000 176, 000 414, 000 325, 000 


No data available, 
? Canadian censs figures for 1941 and 1931. 
Sunday baseball prohibited. 
Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Frick, do you know how many years it has been 
since the membership of the two major leagues has been changed ¢ 
Mr. Frick. I cannot answer that question exactly; certainly not 
since 1901. There were many changes in the National League struc- 
ture in the first 25 years of its existence. But since the time of the 
National Agreement, I am sure there have been no changes. 
Mr. Goupsterxn. About 1903, for instance, was when Baltimore 
moved to New York, 
Mr. Frick. Tam sorry. The American League went into New York 
about 1903. I guess that was the last change. 
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Mr. Gotpsretn. And that, to your recollection, is the last time the 
major leagues have changed ¢ 

Mr. Frick. To the best of my memory; yes. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Now, I am sure you are aware that there have been 
population shifts since 1900, and I want specifically to ask you whether 
or not you believe that corresponding shifts in the major leagues are 
desirable ? 

Mr. Frick. I have said many times that I believe that the time 
has to come for a complete review of our whole baseball structure. 

Mr. Goupsretn. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
introduce at this point a tabulation prepared by Mr. Craig and the 
Library of Congress from attendance figures for both major leagues 
which were made available to us by organized baseball. These reflect 
the attendance figures from 1910 in the American League and 1919 in 
the National League, showing what percentage each club has of the 
annual attendance within the league. I think that it might be interest- 
ing to note, for instance, that St. Louis in the American League in 1945 
was 8.7; 1946, 5.5; 1947, 3.4; 1948, 3.0; 1949, 2.5; and 1950, 2.7. 

At the same time, it might be pointed out that in the case of the 
New York Yankees, in 1946, it was 23.6; 1947, 23.0; 1948, 21.3; 1949, 
21.2; and 1950, 22.8. 

The Cuarrman. That will be accepted. 
(The documents referred to follow:) 


Exurtsit No. 5-B 


Percent league attendance, American League, 1910-50" 


| Clev Wash hil | r j 
Chicago | St. L . etroit eve- ishing-| Phila- |; New s 
hicago t. Louis Detroit | land | ran | delphia York | Boston 








Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
— -~ | ~_- 
| 
| 





1910 16, 8S 7. 64 11. 96 | 8.97 7.78 18. 01 10. 88 17. 87 
19il 17. 46 6. 23 | 14. 52 | 12.17 7.33 iS. 14 9. 06 15. 09 
1912 18. 45 6. 56 12. 34 | 10. 82 10. 74 15. 86 7.42 18. 30 
1913 18, 27 7.10 } 11.30 | 15.44 | 9. 24 16. 22 10. 14 | 12. 40 
1914 17.08 8.91 | 15.15 6.77 | 8. 88 12. 62 | 13.08 | 17. 52 
1915 22. 16 6.18 | 19. 56 | 6. 54 6.87 6.01 Ww. 52 2) 17 
1916 | 19. 70 | 9.73 | 17.87 | 14. 2¢ ». 14 5. 34 13. 49 14. 38 
1917 23. 94 | 7. 36 | 16. 00 16. 70 3.14 7.75 11. 55 | 13. 57 
1018 | 11.42 | 7.15 | 11.9% 17.30 10. tif 10. 42 16. 51 14.¢ 

1919 17.16 | 9. 56 17. 62 14.73 | 6.41 6.16 16.94 11,42 
1920 | 16.39 8. 25 | 11. 40 | 17. 95 | 7. 07 5. 66 25. 36 | 7. 92 
1921 11.77 | 7.71 14. 32 | 16, 20 | 9. 86 7. 46 2H. 64 6. 04 
1922 12. 37 14.6 17. 67 | 10. 84 | 9.41 8. 73 21.0 ». B2 
1923 12. 47 | 9.35 | 19. 80 | 12. 14 | Bei 11. 60 21.88 | 4.99 
1924 11. 54 10.15 | 19.32 | 9.17 11.12 10. 12 20. 0 8. 54 
1025 | 16.05 | 8. 92 15. 82 | &OS 15. 76 16. 77 13.44 ». It 
1926 14. 46 5.78 | 14.49 | 12.77 11. 23 14. 54 20. 92 5. 81 
1927 13. 32 5.37 | 16.77 } 8.09 | 11.47 13. 13 25. 23 6. 62 
1928 11.71 8.04 11. 24 | 8.91 |} 8. O7 16.54 25. 40 9 40 
1420 15 | 6. 02 18. 65 | 11. 50 7. 62 18. 00 20. 50 8. 4 
1930 8. 67 | 3. 25 13. 86 11. 28 | 13.11 15. 40 24. 95 | 9. 48 
1931 10.39 | 4.61 11.18 12. 44 | 12. 69 | 16. 16 23. 50 9.04 
1952 7. 44 3. 59 12. 68 14. 97 11.85 12. 94 30.71 5.81 
1083 | 13. 59 Ol 10. 97 13. 26 14.9 10.15 24. 88 9.18 
1034 6. 29 3. 06 24. 42 10. 40 8.77 8.15 22. 71 16. 22 
1035 } 12.75 | 2.19 28. 06 10.78 | 6.91 6.32 | 17.83 1h. 1 

1926 } 10. 55 y 20. 96 | 11. 97 | 9.08 6.82 | 23. 38 15. 00 
1037 | 12. 44 2. 60 22. 64 | 11.93 | 8.40 9.10 21. OS 11.82 
1938 7.61 2. 03 17. 99 14. 67 1! 8. 67 21.584 14. 54 
1939 13. 91 2. 56 | 19. 58 | 13. 20 7.44 9. 25 20.13 13. 42 
1940 ‘ 12.15 4.41 20.48 | 16. 61 7. 02 7. 95 18. 20 13.1 

1941 13. 78 3. 59 3. OF 15.19 &. 46 10.77 19. 64 14. 63 
1942 10.14 6.09 13.81 10.94 9.61 | 19. 08 21.95 17. 39 
1043 13.77 5. 80 16, 40 11.87 15. 55 1.19 If. 73 9. 69 
1044 : 11.74 10. 60 19. 24 9.91 10.95 16. 53 16. 46 10. 57 
1945 11.79 8. 66 22. 94 10.00 11.70 8. 20 15. 80 10. 82 
1046 10. 22 5.47 | 17. 90 | 10.99 10. 68 6. 46 23. 55 14. 73 
1947. 9.24 3. 38 14.74 16.04 &. U7 961 22.97 15. 05 
1048_ | 6. 0S 3.01 | 15. 63 23. 50 7.13 S. 18 21. 29 13. OS 
8.73 2. 52 16, 97 2). $2 7.18 7.61 21. 28 14. 88 
1950_ sation’ - 8. 55 2.70 | 21.35 18. 90 | 7. 65 3.39 22.77 14. 70 


1 Note.—Complete table, 1901-50, appears in the appendix, p. 1619. 
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Exnisit No. 5—-C 





Percent league attendance, National League, 1919-50? 


>, 7 . ) 
; Brook New | Phila- |  Pitts- Cincin- — St. 
| Beaten | lyn York | delphia | burgh nati Chicago Louis 


| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent Percent Percent 


1919 5. 82 12. 53 24. 63 8.35 9, 62 18, 50 14. 75 5. 80 
1920 4. 03 20.03 23.03 8. 20 | 10. 63 14.07 11.91 8.10 
1921 7.99 15, 38 24.42 6.87 | 17. 7.81 10. 29 9. 65 
1922 4. 26) 12. 66 23. 99 5. 90 13. 29 12. 53 13.76 13. 62 
1023... 5. 60 13. 87 20. 17 5. 61 15.01 14.13 17. 29 8.32 
1924 4.09 18. 87 19. 45 6.91 16. 9S 10. 91 16. 42 6.29 
1925 7. 15. 15 17.89 7.€0 18. 48 10. 68 14.30 9.30 
1926 6.17 13. 23 14. 23 4.89 16. 23 13. 68 17.99 13. 58 
1927 : 5. 44 12. 00 16.16 §. 75 16. 38 8.33 21.‘3 14.11 
1928 4. 65 13. 62 18. 77 3.73 10.14 10.0 23, 4 15. 60 
1920 7. 56 i4. Sf 17. 64 71 9. 9S 5. 99 8.12 
1930 8.53 20.15 | 15. 95 19 6.60 | 9. 34 
1931 11. 24 16. 43 17.72 6. 21 5. 68 74 13. 28 
1932... 13. 21 17. 75 12. 62 7. 7. 48 9. 29 7.27 
19 16. 37 If). 19. 11 1.9 9.13 6.90 &.10 
i9 9. 47 13. 57 22. 84 l 10. 08 6. 46 10. 16 
] 6. 36 12. 87 20. 47 62 9.65 12.2 13. 54 
19:3 8.72 12. 54 21. 47 6.38 9. 54 11.9 11. 48 
1937 9.17 11. 48 22. 05 O68 10. 93 9,78 10, 25 
1938 7. 48 14. 54 17. 53 3.64 14. 0 15. 00 6.39 
1939 6.08 20. 30 14. 92 5.91 8.00 | 20 8&5 g 
1940 5. 50 2. 23 17.04 | 4.72 11. 57 19. 37 7.38 
141 5. 52 25. 43 15.97 4.84 10.09 } 13.47 13. 26 
1942 6. 55 23. 84 17. 91 ». 29 10 31 4&1 12.72 
1048 7. 20 17. 56 12 37 12. 39 13, 23 10 OF 13. 72 
1944 25 15. 24 16. 97 9. 30 15. 20 10. 30 11. 62 
1945 7.11 20 13 19. 32 7) 11.49 5. 5 11.30 
1946 : 10. 89 20.18 13. 70 11.74 & 42 8.04 11.93 
1047 12.30 17. 40 15.41 8. 7. 12 36 S. fi 12. 01 
1948 14. 90 14.32 14.94 7.8 15. 53 8.4 11. 38 
1949 11.41 | 17.23 12.85 8. 64 15. 28 7 46 15. OS 
1950... 11.35 14. 25 12.1 14. ¢ 14.0 6.48 13.14 





1 NoreE.—Complete table, 1901-51, appears in the appendix, p. 1619. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Do you know if any steps have been taken in the last 
20 years, since you have been associated with baseball, to modernize, 
if you will accept that term, the baseball map? 

Mr. Frick. There have been many changes made in your minor 
league structure during those years. Some of them have been of ne- 
cessity, I suppose; some of them by leagues breaking up and new 
leagues being formed. I could not testify accurately on that, because 
that it not my field. That is the province of Mr. Trautman, who 
could answer that much better than I could. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you happen to know whether it is true that the 
late Sam Breadon wanted to move the St. Louis Cardinals to Detroit 
during the 1930's? 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Breadon talked of moving the Cardinals to Detroit 
in the 1930's, 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Did he take any steps, do you know ? 

Mr. Frick. I think he talked to Mr. Navin at that time. I under- 
stand he did. It was not discussed in meetings, but I understand he 
discussed the matter with Mr. Navin. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Navin was the owner of the Detroit Tigers ? 

Mr. Frick. Of the Detroit club. 

Mr. Gotpsterxn. Do you happen to know 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Navin was, I should say. Mr. Navin, of course, is 
no longer living. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. The late Mr. Navin. 

Mr. Frick. The late Mr. Navin. 
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Mr. Goupsrein. The Detroit Tigers, of course, were in a different M 
League? sort 
Mr. Frick. That is in the American League. M 
Mr. Goupster1n. And Mr. Breadon from the National League at least M 
wished to talk to Mr. Navin about the possibility of moving the M 
Cardinals to Detroit ? M 
Mr. Frick. That is right, in an effort to solve the St. Louis situation. M 
Mr. Gotpsrern. Do you know whether he took any definite steps in and 
that direction ? leag 
Mr. Frick. No. I think not, beyond conversation. And I think M 
Mr. Navin took the attitude that he did not want two major-league ther 
clubs in Detroit, that he thought it was a bad thing, and did not want to b 
to relinquish the territory. M 
Mr. Gotpstern. And Mr. Navin was in a position singly to prevent leag 
Mr. Breadon from coming in? M 
Mr. Frick. Right. reat 
Mr. Gotpstern. And that would be under the Ni 
Mr. Frick. Territorial rights.® tecti 
Mr. Gotpstein. Territorial rights? = 
Mr. Fricx. That is right. oad 
Mr. Gotpstetn. Do you know if the league took any action in that T 
matter ? v 
Mr. Frick. I have no idea. The American League would be the Vv 
one to act, and I have no idea. mee 
Mr. Gotpsterx. Do you happen to know whether Donald Barnes a? 
contemplated moving the St. Louis Browns to Los Angeles in the y 
winter of 1941-42? = 
Mr. Frick. Mr. Barnes so announced that he was considering this a 
move. But how far his negotiations went, what he had in mind, I do 
not know. , 
Mr. Gotpsre1x. Asa matter of fact, do you happen to know of any- | an 
thing in particular that prevented his moving to Los Angeles? aia 
Mr. Frick. I think there were some things that possibly prevented gra, 
his moving that I would not know of. To begin with, Mr. Wrigley In 
owns the Los Angeles Club, and I think his idea was to use the ball er 
park of the Los Angeles Club, plus many other difficulties that I know ané 
nothing about because, as I say, that was an American League matter, arbi 
and [ sat in no meetings in which it was discussed. appr 
I know only the things that are of common knowledge to all of us rr 
in the newspapers. inva 
Mr. Gotpstern. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Frick, that in addition seve 
to certain procedural steps—and we will get to those in a moment— agre 
that might be necessary in moving a franchise from one city to an- \ 
other, either into a city already in major league ball in another league, mo 
or into a city where there is a minor league ball club, in addition to tha 
following procedural steps, there is also the necessity for the exchange N 
of moneys? is h 
Mr. Frick. I cannot quote it exactly. You have the book. I think som 
the territorial rule provides generally that if one club invades the fers 
territory of another club, it can do so only if restitution within reason por 
is made to the club whose territory has been invaded, and to the league zat! 
of which that club is a member. son 
one 
® See Major League Rules, rule 1 (c), appendix, p. 1125. Th 


a 
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Mr. Goupsrern. So that there does have to be restitution or some 
sort of financial settlement before a club can move? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Goipste1n. Without reference to the various procedures? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Keatina. Settlement with whom ? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. With the club into whose territory he is moving 
ind with the league of such club, and possibly members of his own 
league. 

Mr. Hiturnes. That means if you were moving into an area where 
there Was a minor league team, that minor league team might have 
to be compensated ; is that right? 

Mr. Gotpstern. And possibly the league with which the minor 
league team is affiliated. 

Mr. Frick. That rule is perfectly clear on that, I think, if I might 
read it. 

No territory in which a minor league franchise is being operated under pro- 
‘ection of the Major-Minor League Agreement or National Association Agreement 
shall be included in any major league until such minor league and minor league 
club shall be paid such compensation as shall be mutually agreed upon as just 
and reasonable compensation for such action. 

This is the major-minor league rule, which, of course, governs. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you identify the rule you read? 

Mr. Frick. That rule is rule 1 (a) headed “Circuits.” That is of 
the major-minor league rules. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Keattno. I would like to comment that that does not mean 
anything, because you have to agree mutually on a figure. And by 
refraining from mutual agreement just means that you cannot ever 
move. Is that not the legal effect of it? 

Mr. Frick. There is an arbitration clause in there which I did not 
read, in the next paragraph. I was covering one point. That para- 
graph is: 

In the event of disagreement as to what constitutes just and reasonable com- 
pensation for such action, the major league desiring to occupy the minor league 
territory shall notify the commissioner of their desire and request that the just 
and reasonable compensation required to be paid be determined by a board of 
arbitration. Upon receipt of such notice the commissioner shall forthwith 
appoint a board of seven men to consist of one representative of the minor league 
involved, one representative of the minor league club involved, one representa- 
tive of the major league involved, one representative of the major league club 
involved, the president of the national association, the commissioner, and a 
seventh party to be agreed upon by the aforementioned six or if they cannot 
agree on a seventh member then the commissioner shall appoint a seventh member. 

Mr. Gornstrin. Have you heard any estimates of the amount of 
money that might be involved in any projected transfer such as those 
that Mr. Breadon and Mr. Barnes contemplated ? 

Mr. Frick. No, I have not. I understood—and let me say that this 
is hearsay, because I was not at the league mecting—that there was 
something more than money involved ; that there also would be trans- 
fers of some clubs that would keep the league intact. The most im- 
portant thing, I would say, would be maintaining the league’s organi- 
zation intact, rather than a monetary consideration. There might be 
some money, also, but it is important to a league of eight clubs that 
one club not be taken away from them, leaving them with seven clubs. 
That becomes very important to the members of the league. 
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Mr. Gortpsrein. As a matter of fact, under rule 1, does it not really 
provide for what might be called a chain reaction? In other words, 
let us assume that there was a move to Los Angeles from St. Louis. 
Settlement would have to be made with Los Angeles and the Pacific 
Coast League. The Los Angeles franchise might thereupon be trans- 
ferred to another spot, which we could assume would be in organized 
baseball, that in turn continuing on down until we find that point 
where there is no other town in organized baseball. It contemplates a 
chain reaction all the way through. 

Mr. Frick. That is quite true. I cannot conceive of a major league 
club going into a triple A city until some assurance was had that the 
triple A league itself could exist by taking on another club. You are 
quite right. It might potentially progress all the way down through 
your structure. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. That includes compensation, does it not, all the way 
down the line? 

Mr. Frick. I would think so, 

Mr. McCunxocn. That chain reaction would not occur in the sit- 
uation that was heretofore mentioned, if it was to be changed to a city 
in which there was presently one major league club, Detroit, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Frick. No. That would be a matter of satisfying Detroit for 
whatever they thought their territorial encroachment might be. I 
might add here, if I may, that that is why when the gentleman 
here asked me about the processes, I said that the simplest thing 
would be for an existing league to become a major league simply be- 
cause then you have eight members who can raise their classification, 
and you eliminate all the necessity for clubs stepping up. For in- 
stance, if the Pacific Coast League as a league were prepared to and 
desired to become a major league, their problem would be much 
simpler than if an outsider were to invade the Los Angeles territory 
making it necessary for the Pacific Coast League to find some city 
to replace Los Angeles and then for the club that had been replaced 
by that league to replace another one. That was what I meant, and 
that is why I still believe in my own mind that the easiest way would 
be as a league to become a third major league rather than have one or 
two clubs become an extension of our present major leagues. 

Mr. Hitires. That might be easier, on the point that you raised, 
and I can certainly see your reasoning behind it. I think it is under- 
standable. But, as a practical matter, it would probably be the most 
impractical approach to the problem, would you not say, because you 
would have to have the entire league ready to move into organized 
baseball as a major league, which would involve each club being 
brought up to the standard of major league play, and the expense 
and the investment in that sort of procedure would be almost 
phenomenal. 

Mr. Frick. I am not sure that that would be an impossibility. I 
venture that the major leagues, when they were first organized, had 
some cities that were smaller than others. They had the potentials. 

I think what is needed more than anything else is a burning desire 
to do it. Now, obviously a major league ball club cannot go into a city 
of 200,000. I think that all of us will agree on that. That just is not 
in the books, because the population is not there; they have not the 
facilities. They just cannot support it. 
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Dut suppose that you have a city, not of 1,000,000, but a city of 800,- 
000, in a league in which there are four or five cities that are over 
1,000,000. Now the 800,000 city obviously is going to be handicapped, 
but 1 would not say that that city was precluded from being a member 
of x third major league if they came in as a league. 

Mr. Hitiincs. Now, what west coast cities would you say, then, on 
your formula would be able to support a major league baseball team ? 
' Mr. Frick. I have not investigated the west coast cities since 1946 
or 1947, whenever that report was made. 

Mr. Hutures. That was 3 or 4 years ago, the last time? 

Mr. Frick. I have been out there, and I made no study. ‘50 conse- 
quently you can catch me up on population. At that time, our finding 
was almost entirely objective, and we found that two clubs couid be 
supported in the Bay area if it became necessary. That would be Oak- 
land and San Francisco. Probably two of the clubs coula be sup- 
ported in the Los Angeles area. At the moment we made the survey, 
Portland, exceeded Seattle in population, I believe. However, with 
the very rapid growth of Seattle, we felt that within a few years, in- 
creasing at its present rate of population, Seattle probably could 
qu lity. 

Ve did feel that Sacramento, being isolated in the valley, so to 
speak, and without some of the facilities to grow into real bigness, 
perhaps might not; San Diego we felt also was limited by its hinter- 
land. It has Mexico on one side; it has the mountains on the east, 
very close, and the arid lands, and it is close to Los Angeles. We did 
feel that San Diego might have difficulty. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. We did not say to San Diego, “You 
shall not have a major league ball club.” We did not say to the 
Pacific Coast League, “You shall not be a major league.” 

We did, as I tell you, go out there to answer their questions. They 
asked us questions about what it cost to operate a major league; what 
is your payroll; what is the rest of it. We told them that. Imme- 
diately two or three of those men said, “Good Lord, we cannot be 
major league.” 

When we had our meeting in San Francisco in the committee room, 
so to speak, the eight boys were talking major league. In the ante- 
room when they would excuse themselves and call you over, the 
individuals were not talking major league. And it became obvious 
to us, sir, that at that particular moment, the Pacific Coast League 
did not have any deep or burning desire to become major league, and 
as of this moment there is pending before the major leagues no request 
from the Pacific Coast League to become major league. 

Now, I do think that there is a process of evolution. I do believe 
that the Pacific Coast League is studying this problem; that study 
is being made, and they know it. I do believe that out of that study 
will come changes that can be made and privileges that can be given 
to those gentlemen out there, so that through the years, in 2 or 3 
years, they will be able to build up their business to the point where 
they could come in, and that is why I said in my statement that I 
believe in the foreseeable future thev will be ready. 

Mr. Hri11mes. You have discussed what would be some of the cri- 
teria for major league representation on the west coast, and you have 
been approaching it from the standpoint of a third major league. 
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Yet you have not been able to indicate the fact that there would 
actually be eight towns, or cities, on the west coast under your rule 
of thumb here, that could qualify for major league baseball. 

Now, are you sure, Mr. Frick, that you are not just using this 
particular theory of yours, that a third major league would be much 
more desirable than to transfer some franchises to a few cities out 
there, as an excuse to prevent the expansion of major league baseball 
to the west coast? It seems to me that every time you say that you 
think a third major league would be the answer, you put up so many 
reasons why it could not work out that, as a practical thing, it is al 
most hopeless. 

Mr. Frick. Quite the contrary, sir. You asked me what, in my 
opinion, was the best way to approach it. I think that was the way 
the question started. You are asking what my personal thought was, 
how best to approach it, and I can only say to you that I believe that 
the third major league is the easiest and best way to approach it. And 
while there is no assurance, while I cannot speak, obviously, for 16 
clubs in baseball, I have heard this thing discussed enough among 
major league club owners to be convinced, if you please, that if, 
when, and as the Pacific Coast League is agreed among its eight clubs 
that they are prepared to meet the increased—and this must be for 
them to decide—the increased costs, the increased operational prob- 
lems of a major league, when they have arrived at that conclusion 
and when they come to the major leagues and say, “We are ready; we 
recognize these responsibilities: we are willing to take them on,” my 
own personal opinion, sir, is that there will be little or no difficulty 
in revising the major league agreement to bring them in. That. 
again, is why I say IT believe in the foreseeable future we will see 
major league ball there. 

Mr. Hines. What if the Pacific Coast League people came to you 
and said, “Now, obviously, with some smaller towns in the league, 
it would be impossible to convert this entire league into a major league 
operation. But we think it would be a good thing for baseball, and 
we know that the west. coast fans feel that way, too. to have at least 
a counle of major league clubs on the west coast, not the entire league.” 
Would you be just as receptive to that idea as you indicated you 
might be to the third major league? 

Mr. Frick. We adopted a resolution—unfortunately, T do not have 
a cony of the resolution that we adopted following that report—in 
which we opened the way to clubs to come in. 

Do you have that. Mr. Carroll? 

The great difficulty of that, again, is a practical one, as T tried to 
tell you. T have no objection to it. I would have no personal ob- 
jection. T do believe that four could come in better than two, be- 
cause T think that a 12-club league is better than a 10-club league. T 
do believe that more than four would be too unwieldy, because for 
schedule purposes you could not get your games in in a 154-game sea- 
son. ° 

The Cratrman. A 154-game season? 

Mr. Frick. A 154-game season. 

The Cratnan. Is the 154-game season like the law of the Medes 
and the Persians, in that it cannot be changed ? 
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Mr. Frick. Only by the normal time limits. You have a calendar 
problem. We cannot start major league baseball much before the 
middle of April, as you ufiderstand, in the East. We cannot play any 
beyond the first of October, because if we do, we are competing then, 
and probably harming college footbal! and other sports. Our season 
is a seasonal proposition, we feel. And 154 ball games, when you 
allow for the travel between the East and the West, when you are 
making the jump—— 

The Cuarman. What is the objection to making it less? 

Mr. Frick. The answer to that is very obvious. We want to play 
as many games as we can, because we have to pay the salaries, and we 
have to operate. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Frick. The fewer games we play, the less our income. 

The CuarrmMan. At times you have to trim and cut and fit your sit- 
uation to accommodate others. 

Mr. Frick. That is very true. But the point I am making, Mr. 
Chairman, is that with more ball clubs in your league, then your sched- 
ule is more apt to be more games rather than less games. Playing less 
games is not going to help us when we have more clubs. 

Mr. Keatinc. Who wants less games? I thought the people wanted 
more. 

Mr. Frick. I do not think anybody does, sir. I am trying to an- 
swer the question that we might have to have less. 

Mr. Goipsre1n. I wonder if this would not clarify it—— 

The Cuatrman. Before you come to that, Mr. Goldstein—let me 
ask you this, Mr. Frick. 

Suppose you have a situation where Los Angeles or San Francisco 
qualifies from a population and a fan enthusiasm standpoint, and the 
size of the ball park standpoint, and the financial stability of the 
owners; suppose all of these terms that you speak of are satisfied. 
You say you want to bring them in in pairs, not singly. Would you 
be willing to take two more clubs into the National League under 
those conditions? 

Mr. Frick. May I read you this resolution, which still stands on 
our books? It was passed first in 1947; it has been renewed. 

At the present time there appears to be no minor league which as a league 
unit justifies major-league classification. However, in view of the growth of 
population and interest in baseball in various parts of the country, the National 
League recommends that the major leagues consider the inclusion in their cir 
cuits of many minor league cities in groups of two which by their record of 
income and park accommodation justifies such action and which themselves 
obtain territorial releases from the minor leagues of which they are members. 

That is presently on our books, and stands. 

The Cuarrman. In the record there are letters from officials of the 
Pacific Coast League asking you to come in. 

Mr. Frick. That is true. But those letters were withdrawn, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. They were what? 

Mr. Frick. Thev were withdrawn. 

Mr. Hitirnes. When ? 

The Cuatrman. When were they withdrawn? 

Mr. Frick. Some time ago. The Coast League today is not asking 
for major league consideration. The Coast League is asking for cer- 
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tain changes in our rules that involve the drafting of players. They 
are asking for some consideration on that with this in mind, that by 
being given these favors, if you want to call it that, these privileges, 
then they can, over a period of years, build up their clubs, build up 
their attendance, improve their parks to the point where within some 
years they will be able to come to us and say, “Now we are ready.” 

Mr. Hiniines. Let me ask you to clarify that. You say that the 
Coast League is opposed to major league baseball in the West at this 
time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frick. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Hitiines. You say that the Pacific Coast League is opposed to 
major-league baseball—— 

Mr. Frick. No; I say they have withdrawn their request. 

Mr. Hitirnes. But you do not say that they are opposed; is that 
right? 

Mr. Frick. I could not answer that. They have given us no indi- 
cation one way or the other, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. I am not so sure that the withdrawal necessarily 
indicates that there is a lessening of sentiment in favor of major 
league baseball on the west coast. But in withdrawing, they have 
withdrawn their request for a major league on the west coast; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Frick. They have withdrawn their request for a classification 
of the Pacific Coast League as a major league. 

Mr. Hiturnes. But did they say anything in the course of this with- 
drawal about their attitude toward having a couple of major league 
franchises on the west coast ? 

Mr. Frick. The Pacific Coast League as a league is not in favor 
of having franchises granted. They have asked us, as a matter of 
fact, and have now a request before us asking that the major leagues 
reiterate the territorial thing and increase it to the point where we 
definitely agree we will not invade the Pacific coast territory. In 
other words, they do not want their league broken up by the inclusion 
of any of those clubs in major-league chains. 

Mr. Hues. I do not think you have made the point. 

The CuHarrman. You still have not answered the question, Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Frick. Lam sorry. I did not get the point. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. I wonder if I might clarify this to make it a little 
easier to understand the basic question involved here. 

You refer to a 1947 resolution of the National League, which I take 
it is still on the books. 

Mr. Frick. And it has been reiterated since then. 

Mr. Goipstern. It has been reiterated ? 

Mr. Frics. Yes. 

Mr. Go.pstetn. Now, I would like to see if we can get some under- 
standing of this resolution of the National League from your report 
as president of the league on July 12, 1948, of a meeting in St. Louis, 
and ask you if this is a correct characterization from your own report 
of what actually the resolution means, and I will quote: 

At the joint meeting— 


that is, of the leagues— 


there will be presented another petition from the Coast League asking for certain 
relief from the draft. This question is not new. Heretofore it has been the 
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practice to listen to the coast representatives in the joint meeting, ask them to 
leave the room, and then act to table the request. It seems to me that at this 
time this question should be definitely settled. Would it not be wise to hold 
open discussions with these representatives? 

Now my question on that, sir, is, What effect does that resolution 
have in view of your statement that we ought to do something definite 
to settle the problem? It is fair to say that the problem is not defi- 
nitely settled by that resolution / 

Mr. Frick. May I add that an additional report on that will be 
made at the proper time, at the end of this year, to follow that through, 
and say that such a meeting was held. Such a meeting was held in 
Detroit at the time of the all-star game. There were present at that 
meeting Mr. O’Connor, attorney for the Coast League, Mr. Rowland, 
the president, Mr. Charlie Graham. 

Who else was in there? There were four or five of them whose 
names I do not remember. All were representatives of the Coast 
League. We did exactly as members of the Coast League suggested 
in that report. We sat around the table and discussed this thing 
at great length. We recognized their problem, and we assured them, 
and that assurance has been made to them and was conveyed to them, 
since I have been in Washington on these hearings, last Thursday 
night. I was on the telephone out there and they have been assured 
that we will work with them on this draft thing that they want, that 
we cannot just throw out the draft because that is unfair to a player to 
say, “He shall not be selected.” 

But we have worked it out, and they are satisfied with it and I think 
are going to go along, and I think—I have no report to show this except 
telephone conversations—I think that you will find that at least four 
of those gentlemen are convinced that they are on the proper track, 
that they will be given a relief which will enable them through the 
years—not tomorrow or next month—but through the years, to so 
strengthen their league that they will be in a position to say, “We are 
now prepared to be major league.” 

The CuHarmman. What about the threat of Mr. Fagan, head of the 
Seals ?— 
to lock up the ball park for good should the demand for abolition of the draft and 
independence from the majors for the Pacific Coast League be denied. 

Mr. Frick. That was a threat made to the Pacific Coast League, Mr. 
Chairman. It was not made to the National League. I imagine that 
was within the Pacific Coast League’s meeting, and perhaps the threat 
may have been made, because TI discovered in the paper the other day 
that their last vote, the league itself quoted in newspapers only a few 
days ago, the league was split four and four on what they should do. 

Mr. Goupstern. To clarify, going back to my original question, in 
1948 at the St. Louis meeting, would it be fair to say that the 1947 
resolution was recognized by you, as president of the league, as not 
having much effect because they still kept coming back with their 
requests ? 

Mr. Frick. No; in 1947 the story of that resolution is that that was 
passed by the National League. We went into joint meetings suggest- 
ing that that resolution be passed at the joint meeting, and it was 
rejected. Consequently, the resolution lost its effect as such, because 
it was not passed; it was rejected by the joint meeting. 
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Then later the National League again reiterated this thing after 
the discussion you are talking about in St. Louis and other things. 
We are still on record. 

The Cuarrman. I think that it is essential for us to get the testi- 
mony of Mr. O’Connor, and I am going to see to it that a letter js 
directed to him immediately, asking Mr. Leslie O’Connor, genera] 
counsel of the Pacific Coast League, to be invited here to testify and 
give his views on this matter. 

Do you not agree with that, Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hiurnes. That is fine. 

Mr. Keatine. Now, Mr. Frick, as I interpret the answers to the 
gentleman from California and some of the others, I think I under- 
stood what you were getting at, and it seems to me quite important. 

Do I understand correctly that you were seeking to convey the im- 
pression that there are more in the Pacific Coast League than Los 
Angeles and San Francisco? There are eight clubs in there, and a 
part of those clubs, perhaps a majority of them, are opposed to picking 
out one or two cities and putting them in a present major league, 
thereby reducing them as drawing cards for games in the Pacific 
Coast League, and that you have got all of the teams in all of the cities 
involved on the west coast as one of the factors in determining whether 
there should be certain cities picked out and brought into the major 
leagues, and that is one of the factors which lead you to say that the 
most feasible way of doing it is to make the league a major league 
rather than to take particular teams 4 

Mr. Frick. That is completely correct. 

The Cuamoan. If that is the case, then you have a situation which 
makes any changes utterly impossible. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You would never get it. 

The Crarrmman. You would never accomplish any changes. You 
would have the status quo until doomsday, because all that the Na- 
tional League and the American League will do will be to sit back 
and say, “Until all the members of the Pacific Coast League agree 
to thus and so, we are helpless; we cannot do anything.” 

If there is a disposition on the part of the National League and the 
American League to effect some changes, I think there could be some 
getting together. 

But what about the public? Is it only a question of the clubs in- 
volved here? I do not think so. I think we proudly say that this 
is the national pastime. But this is not a pastime merely for the 
benefit of the club owners. I think that the public should have some- 
thing to say about this. The vast communities in the western area 
should have something to say. 

Mr. Keatine. That is exactly what I was getting at, that the only 
communities in the west coast are not in two cities; they are in all 
the cities that are involved in this league. 

The Cuairman. But you probably could not get the consent of all 
the cities. 

Mr. Hiturnes. You could never get unanimous consent. 

The Cuarrman. Now, your resolution speaks of accepting members 
by twos, so that you must have had in mind, at least the bringing into 

your leagues of two additional cities somewhere, somehow, so that 
having that in mind, why should you not pursue it further and cater 
to the public ? 
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Mr. Keatinc. That is not catering to the public on the west coast 
necessarily. 

The CuHarrMan. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Keatina. The fans on the west coast might well take the posi- 
tion that we would rather have these big city teams in our Pacific 
Coast League than to have them in the other league and have the 
Pacific Coast League drop down into a lower classification than it is 
now. In other words, that is what, let us say, Sacramento might say. 

Mr. Hiwuines. I think that we have to consider the statement that 
Mr. Frick has previously made and the statements that Mr. Cobb 
made yesterday. Baseball also belongs to the fans, and the public 
that goes to the ball games is extremely important. In fact, I believe 
vou testified Mr. Frick, that that is one of the particular reasons why 
such a thing as the reserve clause, for instance, might have to be 
kept in, because you cannot only consider the operation of the game 
from the standpoint of the players and management, but you have to 
consider the fans themselves who really make up baseball. That is 
probably what makes baseball a little more unique than other com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Now, in the case of Los Angeles there are approximately 4,000,000 
people in the metropolitan area of Los Angeles, and those people, 
under the theory that I think you have advanced here that the third 
major league is the only answer, would probably be forever deprived 
of major league baseball. 

In other words, there probably will never come the day when all 
eight clubs in the Pacific Coast League would be in a position, based 
on the size of their towns and all the other factors that you have 
enumerated, to suddenly, by even the process that you have indicated, 
become a complete major league. 

As long as the argument is advanced, there will probably always 
be objection on the part of other clubs to seeing major league baseball 
come out there, because Sacramento with a population of maybe 
150,000 or 200,000, of course, would not like to see Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and some of the others become major-league teams. 

Mr. Keating. But I should think the way the population is grow- 
ing in the West, there would be eight areas there which could support 
major league teams. 

Mr. Hiuuines. I asked that question of the witness. 

Mr. Keatine. But he came pretty close to giving you eight. 

The gentleman from California, you know, has been fighting for 
this major league out there long before these mayors, and so on, 
started writing. He is the big pusher for it. We would like to hear 
the other side of it. 

You said there were two in Los Angeles; there were two in the 
bay area, and probably Seattle and Portland. There are six. And 
San Diego is growing like a house afire. What is the population 
there now ? 

Mr. Hiturnes. I think it is probably a little less than half a million. 
Of course, San Diego is a town that will fluctuate with the defense 
situation. It isa Navy area. 

Mr. Kraritne. There are seven. I do not know—maybe Denver. 
How big is Denver? 

Mr. Frick. Denver is growing pretty rapidly. 
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Mr. Hires. What if we were able to get major league basebal! 
in the Pacific Coast League and the International League as well ¢ 

Mr. Krarinc. Now you are talking business. 

How big a place do you have to have to get in a major league? 

Mr. Frick. As a matter of fact, gentlemen, you can have four 
major leagues. Now, from an absolute standpoint of sport and fun 
and probably money making, if you could have four major leagues, 
if you had the players and the parks in the cities, and you could use 
the Shaughnessy method of play-off, and you could play your semi- 
finals and then your finals, believe me, that would be a good thing 
for baseball, and we are not objecting to it. 

Mr. Kratine. Now, if you have the Pacifle Coast and the Interna- 
tional League here, you will have this subcommittee right in the palm 
of your hand. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I would like to ask this question 

Mr, Kearina. This is a very interesting point. 

Mr. McCutiocn. We have two good teams. 

Mr. Keatine. What is the minimum population that a city ought 
to have to be in a major league ¢ 

Mr. Frick. There is no minimum quoted. We always figured that a 
city of 1,000,000 could certainly support a major league ball club. 

Mr. Krarinc. One million ? 

Mr. Frick. And there are a Jot of cities of 1 million. In your own 
league, you have Montreal and Baltimore. 

Mr. Keratrinc. Baltimore, yes. 

Mr. Frick. You have Milwaukee. You have possibly coming up 
Houston, Tex. There are many towns, of course, gentlemen, that have 
civic pride, and they want to increase their classification, if not into 
the major leagues. There are a lot of them that might want to go from 
D toC and C to Band Bto A. Now, none of those things are impos- 
sible, but none of them can be accomplished just by the snap of your 
finger. 

Mr. McCuisocu. I would like to ask this question. We get into 
the realm of talent, I take it, from what you have said. 

Is organized baseball discovering or developing enough high class 
talent to man three or four or five major leagues? 

Mr. Frick. Mr. McCulloch, you are getting into a question that I, as 
an old fan who goes back to early days, have a very definite feeling 
on. There is no standard. You cannot put a yardstick on major- 
league talent, because if it is the best there is, that is your major 
league. 

You asked Mr. Cobb the other day whether or not he thought base- 
ball players were improving or going back. Mr. Cobb was a very 
generous person and he said that they were surely improving. I think 
we have some ball players today who are just as great as any ball 
players who have ever lived. But I do not believe in my own heart 
that the standard of major league play today is as high as it was some 
years ago. I do not believe that we are developing to the ultimate the 
talents, because there is more diversification. 

As Mr. Cobb told you, when he was a youngster, the only thing there 
was to do ina small town was play baseball. You played baseball, and 
nothing else. Today you have golf, you have tennis, and you have 
football. I am not fighting those things. They are swell recreation 
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for youngsters. But each develops the youngster’s talent, and you do 
not have as many boys coming into baseball, if you get my point. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Then if you do not have enough talent to man 
adequately with a high type of players three major leagues or four 
major leagues, it means that we have just called them major leagues, 
and the standards of play may be no higher than in the International 
League or the American Association or the Pacific Coast League, and, 
of course, coming from Ohio, I would rather see the Cobbs and the 
Williamses and the Fellers than possibly a man——- 

Mr. Keatine. Whatarethey? Ball players? 

Mr. McCuivocn (continuing). A man on a lower rung in the 
Jadder. 

Mr. Frick. My guess on that, Mr. McCulloch, is that if you had 
four major leagues, the caliber of the four major leagues would not be 
as high as the caliber of major leagues today. 

The Coarman. Why isthat? 

Mr. Frick. But if the competition is there and they are equally 
balanced, people still get a run for their money. 

The Cnamman. Would not the situation develop as follows: If 
you had, say four major leagues, you would have greater competition 
spread throughout the Nation; there would be a greater incentive for 
men and boys to become baseball players. Now it is very diflicult to get 
tothe top. Only a little cream rises to the top because there is not the 
chance. There are only two major leagues. But if there were four 
major leagues, that would be a greater incentive to come forth, because 
there would be more opportunities to play in bigtime leagues. 

I should think that there might be more talent, or just as good talent 
and probably more of it, if you had more leagues. 

Mr. Frick. There might be. That might well happen. That I could 
not answer, of course. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Mr. Frick, it is not the purpose of organized base- 
ball to hold back in the minor leagues a proven star player, is it ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Never, never. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Players with the ability of a Cobb or a Williams 
or a Feller or any of the stars that we know now—they quickly rise 
to the top, do they not ? 

Mr. Frick. The tip-off on that would be the testimony of Mr. Cobb 
that he spent part of one season in the minor leagues and then jumped 
all the way up to the major leagues. Mr. Feller was in the minor 
leagues only a year or two. Lou Gehrig was in the minor leagues | 
year. Babe Ruth was in the minor leagues a couple of years. 

You have had players who came right up. Frankie Frisch came 
off the Fordham diamond. Lyons, with the White Sox, came up from 
Baylor College immediately to the major leagues. There certainly 
has been no tendency to hold down a man if he can deliver. We are 
looking for them. 

Mr. McCutiocn. As a matter of fact, do you not have rules which 
prevent the holding back over long periods of time players in the 
minor leagues ? 

Mr. Frick. I did not quite get that, Mr. MeCulloch. 

Mr. MeCuu.ocn. I say, as a matter of fact, do you not have rules 
which prevent the holding back of players in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 
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The Cuatrman. Did you answer Mr. McCulloch’s question ? 

Mr. MecCuttocu. I think he answered it. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Mr. Frick, within recent years has your organization ever taken 
into consideration the increasing of the number of clubs in the league 
from 8 to 10 or from 8 to 12, and give some of these other teams an 
opportunity from the west coast and west of the Mississippi to came 
into the league / 

Mr. Frick. We have that resolution that I just placed on the record. 
I tried to point out also, and I am afraid some of you might think 
that I was Miewing the question—I really did not mean to—lI tried to 
point out that as a practical matter some of the difficulties of doing 
that sort of thing, because when you take from one league, you dis- 
rupt that league, and then they have to go out and get another town, 
and that disrupts another league. It is a difficult maneuver. It can 
be done. It could be done. If I were going to do it—if I were going 
to put major league baseball in Los Angeles with a single club, it 
seems to me that my first thing would be to visit the National Reserve 
Bank or the RFC, that handles tremendous funds, because the ex. 
pense would be terrific. By the time you get your ball players to- 
gether, by the time you take care of the club whose territory you in- 

vade, by the time you take care of the league that it invaded, it is just 
a question of practicality. 

Mr. Goupstetn. Taking care of the league that is invaded, as you 
mention, is based upon rules which organized baseball has prescribed 
for itself. 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Goutpstrr1xn. And when you talk of large sums of money, I take 
it you are talking in terms of millions and not in terms of thousands ¢ 

Mr. Frick. No. I am not thinking in terms of millions at all. 

Mr. Keratinc. You do not ever come to the Government unless you 
are thinking in terms of millions. 

Mr. Frick. We would have to go to the State, I guess. 

Mr. Lane. I can understand, Mr. Frick, that the way the west coast 
is increasing in population they may well be able to contribute a few 
good teams to the American and National Leagues and still keep 
intact their own leagues out there, with so many people migrating to 
the west coast. 

Mr. Frick. We do not want to, and I do not believe we should as 
major leagues, delve down into the operation of this league and tell 
them what to do. Our answer is a very simple one. You make up 
your own mind. You take care of your own arrangements with your 
league. I mean, you handle the territorial things yourselves. It was 
in their group. 

The Cuatrrman. That has been in the record several times, but I do 
not think it carries too much weight. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Chairman, I think we can understand that 
more clearly if we get to the rules which organized baseball has estab- 
lished for itself in regard to how you transfer. 

The CratrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hiturnes. May I ask just two questions? 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Hitires. Is it not true that the Pacific Coast League has prob- 
ably the best attendance of any minor league ? 
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Mr. Kearine. Careful, now. 

Mr. Frick. I think that for some years that is true, although there 
have been years when their attendance has been exceeded. But by and 
large I should say, yes, that was true. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Now, if you should increase the size of the major 
leagues or have a third major league or a fourth major league in various 
parts of the country, that would mean, would it not, that the present 
club owners and their ultimate successors in interest would probably 
at least have the fear that their investment would depreciate because 
of the increased size of the operation of major league baseball. Would 
that not be a correct statement / 

Mr. Frick. You mean, increase the size of the league ? 

Mr. Hituines. Yes. 

Mr. Frick. When the discussion was on, I did not hear that men- 
tioned, as a matter of fact, in the discussion before this resolution 
of increasing the league. I did not hear that discussed. 

The CHairmMan. Let us get the rules in. They are very important, 
because they are subject to change and have been changed. They have 
been changed to suit the best interests, I would say, of the major 
leagues. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Gotpsrrixn. Now, specifically, let us look at rule 1(c). This 
is the major league rule. Now that becomes applicable, does it not, 
to a situation where Mr. Saigh, for instance, of the Cardinals in the 
National League, would want to move his club to Detroit in the 
American League ? 

Rule 1 (c) of the major league rules, reads as follows: 

To preserve and stimulate competition for league pennants and for the world 
championship, the circuits thus established shall remain unchanged either by 
withdrawal from a city, by inclusion of another city or by consolidation of clubs 
within a city, unless in any case the change is approved by a majority of clubs 
in each league, except that the circuit of either major league shall not be 
changed except by the unanimous consent of the clubs constituting said league: 

Provided further, That the circuit of either of the major leagues shall not be 
changed to include any city in the circuit of the other major league except by 
unanimous consent of the clubs constituting both major leagues. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Now, specifically that would mean that if the 
Cardinals in the National League were to move to Detroit, which is 
now an American League town, it would require unanimous consent 
of all 15 clubs besides the Cardinals ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. And that would specifically mean that a veto from 
the Detroit team would be sufficient to keep them out ¢ 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Now, let us take another case. 

If the Browns were to move into the minor leagues, say, to the west 
coast or to Rochester, would it not be true that you would need both 
the unanimous consent of the Browns’ own league, namely, the Amer- 
ican League, the majority consent of the National League, and then 

1 addition the compensation to the other minor league clubs involved ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I would think that is right; ves. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, going on from there, would you not agree that 
to move a major league franchise under those rules constitutes quite 

burden ? 
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Mr. Frick. I have said that, yes. 
Mr. Goupsrern. You will grant that? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, under article IV, section 1, of the national 
agreement in force in 1920, that is, before Judge Landis came into the 
commissioner’s office—and that appears in the Baseball Blue Book for 
1920—there appears the following statement: 

The circuit of each major league shall consist of the following cities: National 
League, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh— 
and so forth. 

Neither major league circuit shall be changed without the consent of the 
majority of the clubs of each major league, nor shall there be a consolidation 
of clubs in any city where two major league clubs exist. 

Provided further, That if either of the major leagues in changing its circuit 
shall choose a city in which a club of the National Association is located, each 
major league shall then be required to pay to the league in the National Asso- 
ciation of which said city be a member the sum of $2,500. 

Provided further, That when a major league shall change its circuit and 
choose a city in which a club of the National Association is located, such club 
shall be compensated for any assets that it may have by the club desiring to lo- 
cate in said city; and upon failure of the interested clubs to agree upon such 
compensation, the matter sball be determined by arbitration. 

My question, based on that, is, first, does that not reflect that the 
rules on transfer of franchises are flexible ? 

They can be changed by baseball itself? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. And as a matter of fact, the barriers have increased 
over the years rather than decreased as the population has increased 
rather than decreased ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Yes. I do not think the barriers have increased because 
of population. I do not think that is a proper tie-up, but because of 
values, more than anything else. 

Mr. Goxpsrerx. Do you have in mind any specific reason which 
makes it desirable to make it much more difficult to change the organi- 
zation and structure ¢ 
Mr. Frick. I beg your pardon, Mr. Goldstein? I did not get that. 
Mr. Gotpsterx. Do you know of any particular reason for making 
much more difficult to change the structure of organized baseball / 
Mr. Frick. Yes. The Pacific Coast League was responsible for that, 
because the Pacific Coast League came in and said, “Listen. All the 
protection we have is $2,500, or $25,000, or whatever it was. We have 
much more money than that invested. Our people will not organ- 
ize ball clubs. ‘They will not conduct ball clubs if they have no pro- 
tection beyond that amount against invasion of their territory.” 

That is exactly what was said. 

Mr. Goipsrern. That might account for the compensation. But 
would that also account for the requirement that unanimous consent 
is necessary when you do not go to the Pacific Coast League, but if 
you want to move from the American League—— 

Mr. Frick. I think so. I think that baseball people felt that you 
were not going to pass a law to protect the Pacific Coast League only; 
if that be true in the Pacific Coast League, it is probably true down 
the line, and we will probably make a law that is broad and general. 
T would guess that that is the answer. 
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The Cnairman. Yes. But one club has a right of veto here, has it ? 

Mr. Frick. 1 beg your pardon ¢ 

Phe Cuamman. One club has the right of veto of any change in 
league structure. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. At the present time. 

Mr. Frick. The answer to that, of course, being that all of this is 
based, we feel, on the fact that so far as the league is concerned, it is 
a partnership for operational purposes. 

The Crairman. A partnership? 

Mr. Frick. A partnership for operational purposes. We are both 
competitors and partners. The league cannot operate unless it has 
other partners to go along with it. 

The Ciaran. Suppose the club gets into financial difficulties; 
are the other clubs in that league expected to come to the aid of it? 

Mr. Frick. No. A club cannot do that. They cannot come finan- 
cially to the aid of another. 

The Cuairman. What do you mean by “partnership.” then ? 

Mr. Frick. I mean that you have to have eight clubs in order to 
conduct a league, Mr. Chairman. Those clubs are competitors in 
operating their business. They have their own entity. But one club 
cannot go out and go through a baseball schedule. It takes the other 
clubs with them. There it becomes a partnership because each is 
essential to the other. You can have the New York Yankees in New 
York, and that is fine. But if you did not have the Boston Red Sox 
and the Washington Senators and the Philadephia Athletics and 
the other clubs with which they play under an organized schedule 
and under similar rules there would be no league. And at that point 
we are partners as well as competitors. 

Mr. MceCunsocn. As T understand you then, that is one of the fun- 
damental differences between the business known as baseball and in- 
dustry as we know business generally ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Right. We feel that it is. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify this. I was 
not entirely clear on the reading of the rule as to circuits before the 
present rule. Referring only to the major league situation, is it true 
that that rule which was read into the record merely required a ma 
jority consent of each, that is, the American League and the National 
League in order, say, f0 move the Cardinals to Detroit ¢ 

Mr. Friek. It required the unanimous consent as [I recall—if I have 
got your problem right— 

Mr. Srevens. This is prior to the amendment, 

Mr. Frick. The unanimous consent of the American League and 
the majority consent of the National League if I get your question 
right, 

Mr. Srevens. Moving the Cardinals to Detroit, moving a National 
League team into an American League town, now it requires unani- 
mous consent. Previously it required a majority consent of one league 
ind the unanimous in the other, is that it 

Mr. Frick. I cannot answer that question. T really do not know. 

Mr. Goupsrer. T think the record will speak for itself, 

Mr. Frick. The record will show. 

Mr. Keating. To answer a little more fully the question of the gen- 
‘leman from Ohio, baseball differs from other industry in that each 
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entity has a greater interest in the success of the other entity tha: 
true in ordinary commercial ventures ¢ 

Mr. Frick. True. 

Mr. Keatine. Borne out by the fact that the Yankees can’t draw a 
good crowd unless they have got good teams to play with, or, at less, 
fair teams. 

Mr. Frick. True. 

Mr. Keatrne. What is going to happen to the Browns? If they 
keep on losing money and you do not accept some proposition about 
bringing in a western team, what are they going to do? This thing 
‘an’t go on forever. 

Mr. Frick. That is not an unusual situation, Mr. Congressman. 
Some years ago we had problems like that in our own league. Woe 
had one or two clubs that were in a terrific situation, and, to answer 
your question, you just can’t let them go because it disrupts your 
league, and the result is you stay up late at night and you waken ear|) 
in the morning and you struggle, and sometimes, somewhere, someliow 
you come up with somebody who says, “Well, I like baseball, and T am 
going to give it a whirl and I will go in and handle the thing.” 

Mr. Keatine. And they get some good players all of a sudden, and 
the thing turns; is that it? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. The Philadelphia Club in the National 
League was practically bankrupt in 1934. They won a pennant and 
played in a world series in 1950. The St. Louis Browns, whom every- 
one feels so sorry for, won a pennant in 1944. 

Mr. Hitiines. That was 16 vears, in the case of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frick. That is true, but it has been since 1919 that one of the 
clubs in the American League won a pennant. In our league it has 
been many years since some of our clubs won. It takes a long time, 
and not always do you win after a long time. 

Mr. Kratine. How long since there has been a change in teams in 
either the American or National League? 

Mr. Frick. You mean in the franchise ? 

Mr. Kearine. Yes. 

Mr. Frick. By ownership, you mean ? 

Mr. Kearina. Yes: by city. 

Mr. Frick. 1903, I believe it was, when the New York Club of the 
American League moved into New York from Baltimore. I believe 
it was 1903, 

Mr. ilitumes. Almost 48 years. 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Goupstein. I wonder if you, Mr. Frick, can give us a little 
better insight into some of these financial problems relating to main 
taining the league structure as it now exists. I would like to submit 
for the record first the American League financial statements for 1930. 
1940, 1946, and 1950, which I might say, Mr. Chairman, disclose loans 
made, for instance, to the Boston Club in 1930 and throughout each of 
those four specified years loans were made to various clabs in thi 
league. 

For instance, in 1950 the American League Baseball Club of 
St. Louis received a loan. IT ask you whether or not in former year 
the National League has extended credit to various members of it- 
league ¢ 
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Mr. Frick. We have. 

Mr. Goupstern. And have they all been able to pay back those loans 
or have some of those loans been written off ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Some of them had to be written off in the case of reor- 
eanization. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Such as the Philadelphia loan ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And the Braves’ loan ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I wonder, Mr. Frick, whether or not it is correct 
with reference to the waiver rule, and the draft rules, that they are 
designed to offset some of the restrictions of the reserve clause to 
enable a player to play in as good a league as he is capable / 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Under the rules in existence, how long may a major 
league control a player and keep him from ever coming to bat in the 
major league ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Four years. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. And 3-years option ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Three years on an option and he is paid a major-league 
salary when out on option. 

The Cuamman. How many years to a baseball player's life, playing 
years ¢ 
~ Mr. Frick. That, Mr. Chairman, is a very diflicult question. — 1 
wouldn’t know. I would guess that counting minor-league service 
and major-league service I was going to say probably a fellow who 
makes his career of baseball. probably over-all 15 years, but I just 
couldn't make a guess on that really. 

The CHamrMan. So say it is 15 years, and it may be longer ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Fifteen to twenty, | would say. 

The CHairman. So for 7 years he can be held out of a major league, 
can he not ¢ 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Cuarreman. Almost half his baseball life. 

Mr. Friox. As a matter of rule he could be. As a matter of fact, 
it does not work out that way because they do bring them up as 
quickly as they are ready. 

Mr. Keating. You would be cutting off your own nose if you did 
not bring up a good player that could play the game at the major 
league standards ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Kearine. You would not do that ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Well, is there not another problem related to this 
particular situation, namely the payment of large bonuses to young 
players. At least we read in the papers a good deal about large 
bonuses being paid to the young players. What makes that situation 
possible ¢ 

Mr. Fare. Competition, I would say. I cannot testify to bonuses 
because contracts of that type do not go over my desk. I only know 
What Thear. That does not come under my supervision. 

The Cramman. Who gets the bonuses ? 

Mr. Frick. The plaver. My guess would be it is a matter of com 
petition that has developed bonuses. As I tried to tell you before, 
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there is a scarcity of playing material and a scarcity of prospects, and 
you go out and pay the mar ket for them. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. This reflects the demand then for new talent. Even 
an untried player gets a bonus because of that demand / 

Mr. Frick. Even untried players. 

Mr. Hiniines. Haven't you had a pretty unfortunate experience i) 
the majors in recent years on this high-priced bonus talent that or 
come up? 1 think there was an artic cle, as I remember, in the New 
York Times which discussed the fact that only about one of those 
men who received very substantial bonuses actually made good. 

Mr. Frick. I think that is true, but I think that probably i is a matter 
of business principles. For instance, the Philadelphia Phillies were 
mentioned as having spent a great deal of money for bonus ballplayers 
but do not. forget the ‘y came up with one boy named Curt Simmons, a 
left-handed pitcher now in the armed services, but a boy whose record 
was such that perhaps the Philadelphia club holds the idea that even 
with all this expenditure they are still ahead. It is a matter of busi- 
ness principle I would say. I do not think there is any specific answer 
I could give you other than that. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. Well, now supposing we have an unknown player, 
a player who is not paid a bonus, who comes into organized baseball 
and signs up and later shows very definite ability. Does he have an 
opportunity to collect a bonus after he is in organized baseball? 

Mr. Frick. Not after he has signed his contract unless the club 
gives him a bonus. 

Mr. Goupsrein. So that would it be fair to say that once he has 
signed his contract and is under the reserve rule, he is not able to 
collect a large bonus, but if he were a free agent such as before he came 
into baseball, and had no reserve on him, he would be susceptible to be- 
ing paid a bonus? 

Mr. Frick. All players are free agents before they come into base- 
ball. You cannot come into baseball as anything other than a free 
agent, at which time you negotiate for your services, plus this fact: 
That while the rules do not require the payment of bonuses there have 
been instances, and still are, when a player has a good season or when 
he develops rapidly, that the clubs do pay him a bonus voluntarily. 
The rules, you are quite right, sir, are specific and there is nothing that 
would require it. 

The Cuatrman. When a good player is traded by one club to an- 
other club and a large sum of money has been paid by the second team 
that gets the player, does the player share in any of that fund that 
passes ¢ 

Mr. Frick. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you think that there ought to be some thought 
given to that situation? The player is being transferred, traded. 
It is his ability, his skill, his know-how. His ability is being sold. 

Should he not participate? I do not want to be dogmatic. I sim- 
ply ask of you, don’t you think he ought to participate in some of that 
fund? 

Mr. Frick. That question has been discussed very, very frequently 
in baseball and there have been persons who have urged that in the 
transfer of a player contract he should share in the transfer price. 
Both sides have been argued. 
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It is not, Mr. Chairman, within my province really, it is not one of 
the things that comes in my jurisdiction that I would pay a great 
deal of attention to, but I know that has been argued. Now to give 
vou the specific answers, why it was done, I really can’t say. 

’ The Cuamman. Would you care to vouchsafe your personal views 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Frick. I don’t know. You have this condition in bringing a 
ball player along, that a club is spending certain moneys in develop- 
ing that boy. He represents to them a certain investment of money. 

As he is moved along, his contract is transferred in many ways. 
They not always are sent along with any great sum of money. Some- 
times he goes on waiver, sometimes he goes on the draft, sometimes 
he is included in a player deal. Certainly I would be opposed to the 
sharing of purchase price in leagues of the same classification. I 
think it would be very wrong, for instance, in leagues of the same 
classification : coming up, that is a different question. 

The Cuamman. I think what you say is correct in a sense that the 
club owners who have invested in the player, nurtured him, encouraged 
him, paid money for him to grow better with time, should be properly 
compensated, but should there not be left something for the player 
himself who is being sold ? 

Mr. Frick. Very possibly. 

The Cuarrman. What are your views, your personal views 4 

Mr. Frick. My views are as I told you, that I do not think that is 
practical in leagues of the same classification. 

I believe it would be entirely wrong to give a part of the purchase 
price of a player who was switched, say, from the New York Yankees 
to the Boston Red Sox, because if you start doing that there would be 
the tendency of a player every time to get himself sold, to work to- 
ward his transfer, and he is still maintaining his status. 

The CHarrmMan. In other words, if a player is down at the bottom 
of the ladder D and he is transferred to C, then he might get some- 
thing, or if he is transferred from AA to the major league he might 
get something, but if he is transferred in consideration of a very large 
sum of money between two clubs in the major league, he should get 
nothing ? 

Mr. Frick. I think that istrue. That is my feeling. 

The Cuarrman. I do not understand why you should make the dis- 
tinction. It isthe same man who is being traded, his ability, his per- 
sonality, his skill is being traded and transferred. 

Mr. Frick. The man is not being transferred, Mr. Chairman, for 
improved and developed merit. The man is being transferred from 
this club to that club in the same classification probably because this 
club has two second basemen and that club has none. His ability is 
not improved during that time. He is already in the major league. 
He has established himself as a major league ball plaver. 

Now, if you start sharing the purchase price with players of that 
sort, I am afraid—and you asked my personal opinion, understand 
that this is it—I think you would run into a shambles where players 
would constantly be jumping at a chance, laying down maybe to get 
a chance to be traded. If they hear some club is interested in them 
there would be so many things that could happen and the player has 
not improved his ability, that is the point. 
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Mr. Keatinc. That does not apply if he is being traded up thie 
ladder ? 

Mr. Roprno. Suppose he is being taken down ? 

Mr. Kearrne. I can see the point Mr. Frick makes. 

Mr. Srevens. He would have a financial interest in getting traded. 

Mr. Frick. Yes; plus the fact that there is no merit there. He is 
not traded on a matter of improving. He is traded because of a con- 
dition where this club has, as I say, three second basemen and this 
club has none, so they trade a second baseman from the club that has 
three to the one that has none. 

In exchange the one that has no second baseman has four outfielders 
and this one only has three, so you make deals that way or you get a 
player on waivers. 

Mr. Srevens. If he had a financial interest in getting himself traded, 
he might try to get himself traded within the league. 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Frick, in the uniform player's contract in the 
major leagues is there any provision for arbitration of salary disputes? 

Mr. Frick. You have a copy of the contract there and T haven't. 

Is there a provision for arbitration of salary in the major league 
player’s contract? I believe there is not. 

Mr. Gotpstein. There is not. Does this mean then that the player 
must accept the salary offered him by the club subject to the rules of 
the reserve clause or be blacklisted, or shall we say, voluntarily retired, 
if you want to be polite? 

Mr. Frick. I would rather say voluntarily retired, and the rest of 
your statement is true. 

Mr. Gotpstern. In other words, under rules 15—B and 14-A he can- 
not play anywhere in organized baseball as long as he will not settle for 
the contract remuneration which the club offers him ? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. with the qualification that in arriving at 
this salary, whatever may be determined upon, he may not be reduced 
more than 25 percent in any given year. 

Mr. Goupstern. But in case he would, like Mr. Cobb, instead of 
being reduced, feel that he wanted to go from nine thousand to either 
twelve or fifteen thousand, he would have no way of having that 
provision of his contract arbitrated, that problem arbitrated with 
anyone? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. It might be arbitrated by the fans. 

Mr. Frick. That is the one that Mr. Cobb referred to where public 
opinion might 

Mr. Goutpstetn. But there have been hold-outs where the fans did 
not help because they sat out for a long period of time, at least for full 
seasons before there was an agreement ? 

Mr. Frick. I have known of two or three over the years that did 
that. I think Eddie Roush did one year, I think Johnny Kling did 
one year, and that fellow who played for the Giants, Turkey Mike 
Donlin, I think he held out for one year and went into vaudeville. 

Mr. Roprno. I read about the St. Louis Cardinals who spent so 
much for a pitcher and then traded him off for a bird dog. Was there 
any profit there? 

Mr. Frick. I have heard that also. I know having an interest in 
the ball game, the pitcher goes badly, at the moment you might be 
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inclined to trade him for anything. Impulsiveness might govern as 
with Ralph Kiner, for instance. I met Ralph Kiner in Detroit the 
other day. We are very good friends. It so happened I had just 
sent Ralph a wire suspending him for 3 days for bumping an umpire. 
He came up to me, stuck out his hand and said, “Mr. Fr ick, you know 
1 have always been for the reserve clause until I got your wire.” 

Mr. Goupsrein. As a practical matter, these men are then unable 
to earn a livelihood in organized baseball during the period of their 
hold-out with no recourse to anyone? 

Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Charman. If a man is under a contract say with the Giants, 
the Dodgers, or anybody else, can he negotiate with any other club? 

Mr, Frick. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is called tampering, is it not? 

Mr. Frick. That is called tampering. 

The Cuaiman. That is rule 3-G, I believe. 

Mr. Frick. I am not sure of that. I think it is 3-G. I had it in 
my statement this morning. 

Phe CHatrmMan. So that only another club can negotiate for him? 

Mr. Frick. Club negotiates with club, not club with player. 

The CHatrman. Club can negotiate with club but player cannot 
negotiate with the club? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Nor can the club negotiate with the player? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. The negotiations must be club with 
club unless they give consent. There have been instances when a club 
has given consent to another club to negotiate with a player, but it 
always must be by consent. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. I wonder if we could clarify by a few questions 
certain portions of your prepared statement. On page 5 of that state- 
ment I believe you set forth that each club in organized baseball has 
its individual identity, and I wonder if you mean to imply that all 
clubs in a farm or chain-store system are really independent. 

Mr. Frick. No; I did not mean to imply that. I mean that each 
club has its own identity, that each club even in a chain-store, maintains 
its own business operation of handling its tickets, employing and dis- 
charging their employees. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In other words, it is local administration rather 
than ownership ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right, it is local administration. 

Mr. Gotpstr1n. Now, along that line I believe it has always been 
considered that common ownership in clubs in the same league is 
improper. 

Mr. Frick. Within the same league. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Within the same league. Does that feeling extend 
to cases where you have a conflict at a lower level? For example, if 
a person owns stock in the Billings, Mont., Club and that club has a 
working agreement with, say, Brooklyn in the National League, and 
actually the person owning stock in the Billings, Mont., Club is in- 
terested in the Pittsburgh Club, don’t you have a question of a common 
meeting at ep Mont., of Pittsburgh and Brooklyn ? 

Mr. Frick. I don’t know how I could answer that question for 
vou other than to say T really do not know. Those are questions that 


do not come within mv province. 
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My personal feeling would be that it would depend a great deal on of ‘ 
how much stock the fellow who is in Billings has in the Pittsburgh oe 
Club, how close their relationship is. I think that must of necessity T 
be decided on an individual basis and on fact. at 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. How would you feel about the fact, for instance, sa ~ 
that it has been reported that there is a common ownership in the ¥ 
Cardinals and the Browns in terms of stock ownership, and suppos- d 
ing the day comes when the Browns and the Cardinals are in the same ree 
world series, would that be of any interest / = y 

Mr. Frick. I do not think in any of those instances the question of \ 
control of the club has been involved. TI think each time it is a minor- \ 
ity interest. ie 

Certainly an ownership of that sort where only a minority is in- a 
volved and where it is clubs of a different league. is entirely different cet 
than an ownership within the league where they are, as I say, both — 
partners and competitors. v- 

Mr. Goupstetn. Now, on page 6 of your statement you go into the iste 
development of the high commissioner’s oflice. IT wonder if the so- = : 
called Black Sox scandal had anything to do with the affairs that pre- I 
cipitated the formation of the—— ie: 

Mr. Frick. I would not be surprised if that offered a little bit of “+ 
an impetus. The point 1am making is that the need for a centralized ; 
oflice started before that, earlier than that. th: 

Certainly I think the Black Sox scandal and the resultant upset of a 
public opinion, and the great necessity for clearing our skirts, and : " 
keeping baseball clean undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the ee 
establishment of the commissioner’s office at that time. a 

Mr. Srevens. There has been no repetition of that sort of thing : 4 
since then ¢ ie 

Mr. Frick. There has been none. , ‘r 

The Cratrman. In a number of places in your prepared statement | “ 
you spoke of the salary of players, and I think you said the average “ 
salaries of the league players, the major league players, is something 
like $12,000, ma 

Mr. Frick. Probably $12,000 for the National League and T ex- fa 
plained, Mr. Chairman, that I did not have American League figures, hh 
but I would surmise that they were about the same. “ 

The Cnairman. Now, of course, that is not the average salary of 
the baseball player generally. th 

Mr. Frick. Oh, no, this is major league, sir. a 

The Cratrman. Let us see how the figures would change. how the ” 
$12,000 would change if you take in the minor leagues. Now there " 
are 16 major league clubs, there are 24 triple A clubs, 16 double A 
clubs, 26 A clubs, 88 B clubs, 112 C clubs, 190 D clubs. 

Have you any idea what the relative salaries, average salaries, are hd 


of the player in all those classifications ? | 

Mr. Frick. I have not, no. sir. I have never seen a figure. 

The CratrmMan. I am informed that the salaries are far below 
$12,000, - 

Mr. Frick. Oh, well. I think they would be. 

The Cnamman. And I think it might be well if counsel would pre- 
pare for us, if he can, something in the nature of the average salaries 
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of all baseball players, not only those in the major leagues but those 
in the minor leagues down to D. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Frick, on the $12,000 figure 

The Cuairman. Wait a minute. I think you will find that the 
salaries go down sometimes to $150 a month. 

Mr. Frick. I can believe that; yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Frick, in computing the average, I just want to 
understand what salaries are taken into question. Was it the 25 
active players / 

Mr. Frick. The 25 active players. 

Mr. Stevens. And you took the total payroll / 

Mr. Frick. Took the total player roll and divided it by 25, 24, or 2 
the number of active players they have. You must under stand ine 
those figures are mine, made in my office, and my office has no way of 
determining the salaries that are paid on a fellow, for instance, who 
comes up in April and is let go in June. 

Now, many of those, if they go out on option, get their major league 
salaries. Some of them, if they are sent out outright, their salaries 
vary, so I have no way of ascertaining that. 

The Cuairman. So the bulk of the players get far less than $12,000 





a year average ‘ 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes, indeed, ves. 

The CHarrMan. So that we have to then take into consideration 
that it may be that skilled workmen outside of baseball get far more 
than many of the baseball players ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right, Mr. Chairman. When you take that into 
consideration. However, I hope you will also take into consideration 
the fact that your baseball player is employed on a 6-month basis 
and has 6 months free to do what he pleases. Even more than that in 
the minor leagues. Their seasons are not as long. 

The Carman. Now does the farm system prevail in the National 
League ? 

Mr. Frick. Not within the ae League. They don’t farm 
major league clubs. We have National League clubs who operate a 
farm system. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the National League can operate farm 
clubs ? 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any idea how many clubs are owned by 
those interested in any of the league clubs? 

Mr. Frick. No, I have no figures on that. Almost all our clubs 
have some ownership clubs. I do not know the number. 

The Cuarrman. We have asked for that information. 

Mr. Frick. I think it has been furnished to you.” 

The Cuarman. Do the rules governing the leagues permit owner- 
ship of these farms? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes. Let me understand, You mean does it permit 
a Nation: ul League club to own a club in another classification? The 
answer is “yes.” 

The Cuatrman. There was a time, T think, when the high com- 
missioner of baseball, Judge Landis, frowned on that system. 


* See infra, p. 965 
See infra, exhibit No. 47A and 47B, pp. 765-768, and appendix, p, 1242 
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Mr. Frick. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. And he did everything in his power, I think, to 
break up the farm system, did he not? 

Mr. Frick. He fought pretty hard. 

The Cuatrrman. He did not succeed, did he? 

Mr. Frick. No, he did not. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I would like to refer for a moment to your state- 
ment where you talk about the commissioner’s office and you stated 
that that office has worked without fear or favor. Would it be a 
fair inference to make from your statement that there was no ground 
for criticism then of the former high commissioner of baseball ? 

Mr. Frick. No, I do not think that is a fair question. There are 
other grounds that somebody could find fault with that had nothing 
to do with whether he was—— 

Mr. Goupstern. You would grant that he had o Gperstad during his 
career as high commissioner without fear or favor! 

Mr. Frick. That is what I say there. 

Mr. Gor 95 That would not be a ground for criticism ? 

Mr. Frick. No, sir, not with me. 

Mr. Goupstetn. Now, I believe you discuss the fact that any new- 
comer can operate a ¢ ‘lub whenever he wants to. 

Did you not really mean to say that any newcomer who wants to 
operate a club outside of organized baseball and risk the sanctions that 
might come, such as those we discussed this morning, as a result of 
ineligibility, could operate a club? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. So that as a practical matter this newcomer, who 
is free to come in, is coming in at the risk of certain sanctions that 
might be imposed against him ? 

Mr. Frick. Not necessarily that. You will find, for instance, in 
New York that there are many clubs operating on a professional basis 
who are making money who are not a part of organized baseball. 

IT have in mind particularly a club called the Bushwicks that oper- 
ates over in Queens. It has been operating in competition with 
organized professional baseball for many years. It has made a lot 
of money, has had a lot of good players, has used a great many major 
league players after they were through with their major league careers, 
and it can be operated that way and ‘it can be done in many ‘other cities 
and is being done. 

Mr. Gotpstern. When they do operate, and you say they use players 
whose services are no longer needed in the league classification where 
they operate, you imply, of course, it must be a lower class of ball 
and similarly down through the leagues, I suppose. 

Mr. Frick. That is very true. Yet you will find the Bushwicks, 
after the major league season is ended, a great many of our major 
league players will go over and play four or five games with the 
Bushwicks. 

Mr. Gotpste1x. They are not in an outlaw league then, I take it? 

Mr. Frick. No, they are an independent. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Now, in your statement you talk about the renewal 
clause and the effect that it has in that it reinstates the previous con- 
tract at the same terms. 
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Now, what happens when the current contract which must be a 
uniform contract, as I understand it, in organized baseball, contains a 
new term; that is, for instance, supposing } you put in a clause on wage 
stabilization, you have in effect a new term in your contract, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Surely. We have to put a clause in there that this 
contract is, of course, affected by Federal legislation and things of 
that sort. That is in our contract. 

Mr. GotpsTern. So there is actually practically a new term under 
the reserve clause although it speaks of the same terms? 

Mr. Frick. He signs a new contract with the new terms in it. For 
instance, in our contracts this year you will find because of various 
Federal laws that that clause is in there. This contract is signed with 
full regard to any Federal regulations. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. When you discussed the brotherhood war and men- 
tioned the fact that the players at that time were willing to take the 
reserve clause and found it very desirable, I wonder if they did not 
have a different conception of the reserve clause in the days of the 
brotherhood war than they do now. Was it then enforceable against 
individuals as against clubs ? 

Mr. Frick. That question I could not answer. I am not a historian 
of baseball as I told you. I can tell you a very interesting little story 
[ think about that. 

The information I had of the brotherhood was—the brotherhood 
rules and the feeling that these fellows had that they were being sort 
of picked on, that they weren’t reserved, as I stated—came from a 
group of gentlemen, including Mr. George Wright, Mr. Sam Crane, 
Mr. John Montgomery Ward, and a fellow named George Washington 
Bradley, a pitcher, all four of whom were sitting around a table in 
1926 at the fiftieth celebration of the National League. Those four 
gentlemen were there. 

Mr. Ward was a member of that committee, and recited to me the 
incidents, rather dug them up, and beyond that I took their word for 
it, and that is their story. 

Mr. Gotpsrrr. There are two further questions, Mr, Chairman. 
You have set forth the fact that one of the three criteria in determin- 
ing whether baseball does its job is whether or not it meets the responsi- 
bility to the fans in the particular ball towns. , 

Mr. Frick. Right. 

Mr. Goupstein. Do you think that the responsibility toward the 
fans ‘in St. Louis and Philadelphia have consistently been met over 
the past few years? 

Mr. Frick. I think they have been met within the capabilities of the 
club. One can meet responsibilities only insofar as it is humanly and 

physically possible to meet them. 

I think those clubs, even in their darkest moment, were making 
every effort possible to meet and carry the full responsibility. They 
had an awareness of their responsibility and they were doing every- 
thing even in their dark days to meet it. 

Mr. Gotpsrr1x. What about a situation like this: I believe that the 
Chicago Cubs had a very successful season last year with their Spring- 
field farm club, according to the figures. Los Angeles also is a part 
of the Cubs’ system. It is reported that the Springfield players 
moved out to Los Angeles. The Springfield team is in last place. 
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Now is the shipping of players around, that way, meeting the re- 
sponsibility to the fans in Springfield, Mass. ? 

Mr. Frick. Within their capabilities. If you have only so many 
players that you can shift, ves. It is impossible to meet beyond your 
sapability. 

Mr. Goipstern. And then one further question. In your discus- 
sion about the pension system and the tremendous contribution of the 
clubs to the pension system, I wonder if any thought has been given to 
the fact that once a man has been 5 years in the majors he is often 
ina much better position and may need a pension plan less than a man 
who has spent 5 vears in the minor league / 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes, I think that has been given consideration, cer- 
tainly. That is not peculiar, however, to baseball. 1 think you will 
find it in the history of pensions for the most part that are brought 
by industry. The fellows who need them worst probably get them 
the least. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. So this may be a similar case ? 

Mr. Frick. This may be very similar. Ordinarily a concern can 
only finance a pension if the concern has money to finance that pen- 
sion, and the financing of a pension plan down in some of your minor 
leagues would be, I am afraid, almost impossible. It would be very 
worthwhile if you could. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Frick, I would just like to ask this question 
before we conclude. Baseball clubs are corporations, are they not? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. And the stock may be held widely among many 
people ? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, ves. I think as a common practice your major 
leagues are held fairly closely, but they could be held widely, yes, 
indeed. 

The Cuamman. Suppose a gambler or racketeer buys up the stock 
of a club and gets control of the club, what remedy have you? 

Mr. Frick. The only remedy we have, Mr. Chairman, is eternal 
and constant vigilance and an effort of moral suasion. If you cannot 
convict a man in court, moral suasion is used to get him out. 

We have had some instances since I have been president of the 
National League in which we discovered that a few shares of stock 
were being held in one of our clubs by persons who were persona 
non grata, and it took a little time, a little manipulation, but we got 
cooperation from the major stockholder and eventually, after 
some effort and some time, we usually were able to clear up the 

situation. 

The Cramman. Well, that is very creditable. 

Mr. Goupsretxy. Mr. Chairman, will you accept for the record, 
please, the major league agreement and rules, and the major-minor 
league agreement and rules? 

The CuatrmMan. They will be accepted.” 

Mr. Srevens. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman, if T may. 

Just referring to your statement, Mr. Frick, you state that the 
popular notion is that the reserve clause is some provision in the 
player’s contract which gives to the club in organized baseball which 


1 See appendix, pp. 1121-1176. 
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first signs a player a continuing and exclusive right to his services. 
Except for the fact that it may not all be in the contract, that is sub- 
stantially true. 

Mr. Frick. The point I was trying to make there is one of definition. 
If you carry that through, I point out it is not in the contract. It is 
in three things, and in referring to the reserve clause here I include all 
those three things. 

Mr. Srevens. Is that the effect of all these things put together ? 

Mr. Frick. That is right. That paragraph was simply one of 
definition. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Frick, 1 just want to express my appreciation 
for your coming here. You have had a rather difficult and trying 
time here in these 2 days. It was not easy for you to take time off 
and to come down here. I want you to know that the questions asked 
do not indicate the final views of the propounder of the questions. 

We are delving into all phases of baseball, and you have made a very 
valuable contribution to this inquiry. Weare very grateful to you. 

Mr. Frick. Thank you, sir. 

The Ciainman. We will adjourn now to reassemble tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’elock when we shall hear Mr. Harry Simmons and Mr. 
George Trautman. 

Mr. Porrer. Is Mr. Frick excused from this phase of the hearing 
now ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

( Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m.. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at 10 a.m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1951 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
SpeclIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Stupy oF Monoro.ty Power 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JJ UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Lane, Reed, 
Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present : Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, and Senator 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio. 

EK. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcommittee; John 
Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minority; Peter S. 
Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuatrrman. The meeting of this subcommittee will now come 
to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Harry Simmons. 

Mr. Simmons, will you please step forward. Just be seated for a 
moment. 

The Chair wants to read a brief statement before we start hearing 
our first witness today. 

I should like to dispel certain inferences which have been incorrectly 
drawn on the basis of yesterday’s hearings by some writers on baseball 
and others. Some people apparently think that the subcommittee, or 
at least the chairman, has already come to the conclusion that the 
Pacific Coast League should now be made a third major league. This 
impression, I believe, is not entirely sound. 

[ have a very strong feeling that the people in control of the major 
leagues should do some constructive thinking on the whole problem 
of the location of major league franchises. This feeling on my part 
seems to me to be completely justified by the fact that for at least 
‘0 years there has been no change whatsoever in the structure of the 
major leagues despite the fact that radical population shifts have 
occurred throughout the country. 

Also, it seems plain that the reason there have been no changes in 
the organization of the major leagues is principally the result of the 
rulings and regulations which organized baseball has adopted for 
tself, 

To the extent that there have been changes in these regulations 

uring the last 50 years, it seems they have been made more restrictive 
rather than more liberal. 
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This is indeed a serious problem and relates not only to such cities on 
the Pacific coast as San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle, but also 
to other cities throughout the country and in Canada, such as Balti- 
more, Milwaukee, Houston, Minneapolis, and Montreal. 

Now, Mr. Simmons, will you please give to the stenographer your 
name and your address / 


STATEMENT OF HARRY SIMMONS, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Simmons. Harry Simmons, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Cramman. Mr. Simmons, some of us cannot hear you. Will 
you speak up, please / 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is your position / 

Mr. Simmons. I am publicity director of the International Basebal| 
League. 

The Cuatrman. You have a statement. Do you want to read that 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Stmuons. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Or would you want to give us a résumé of it? 
Which do you prefer ? 

Mr. Simmons. Well, I will abridge it as much as possible. 

Mr. CHatrman. It might be well as it is more or less historical, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is true. 

The Cnarrman. Before you start, I wish to state that we have with 
us today the distinguished Senator from Colorado, Mr. Edwin John 
son, who is right here on the rostrum, gracing our rostrum indeed. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Proceed, Mr. Simmons. 


I. ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Simmons. The origin of baseball is lost in antiquity. There are 
many theories on the beginnings of the game. Frank Menke in his 
Sports Encyclopedia says the game is derived from cricket. Henry 
Chadwick, sometimes called the father of baseball, claimed it was an 
offspring of the English game of rounders, which he played as a boy. 
A. G. Spalding thought the game was founded on a one-base game 
called one old cat. This graduated to two old cat, with two bases, then 
three old cat with three bases and, finally, four old cat with four bases, 
or baseball. 

In 1857, one of baseball’s earliest reporters wrote that the game was 
then at least 100 years old, but that it would be impossible to trace 
its beginnings. 

The CHarrMan. Why was it called cat? 

Mr. Simmons. Ido not know. The game of cat was probably one of 
the first outdoor games in America. 

The Cuairman. I remember when I was a boy we played cat, which 
was very much like baseball. ; 

Mr. Stumons. There was a game, I believe, called cat sticks. It was 
played with two pieces of wood, one long one and one short one, and the 
short one was sharpened at one end, and with the long one you tipped 
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this short stick and when it went up in the air you hit it as far as you 
could. That was called the cat stick. 

I played that game, too, when I was a boy. And that game, too, 
goes back per haps to the twelfth or thirtee nth century. 

Mr. Keating. That is before the chairman’s time. 

Mr. Simmons. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Bryson. I will bet they were playing it in Brooklyn in those 
early days. 

The Cuarrman. And played it very well, too. 

Mr. Simmons. What / 

Mr. Bryson. I will bet they were playing it in Brooklyn in those 
early days. 

Mr. Simmons. They were indeed. 

The Cuairman. Proceed, Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Simmons. If this is true, it sets 1757 as the date of baseball's 
origin in America. Baseball would then be about as old as both cricket 
and rounders and possibly one old cat as well. So, if we accept this 
early reporter's statement, it would appear that baseball is not an 
offspring of any of the others but rather is derived along with them 
from the chaos of the many bat-and-ball games played in the eight 
eenth century. 

Baseball as we know it today started in New York City about 1841. 
It was the custom of young men living in the neighborhood of what 
is now midtown New York to play their bat-and-ball games on the 
north slope of Murray Hill between Third Avenue and the railroad 
cut, near the site of old Madison Square Garden,- about Twenty- 
seventh Street. 

The Cuairman. Do you then knock into a cocked hat the idea that 
baseball started in Cooperstown ¢ > 

Mr. Srumons. Well, A. G. Spalding, who was instrumental in ap- 
pointing the commission which decided on the Cooperstown theory 
and accepted the Cooperstown theory, himself said that the game was 
probably derived out of old cat. He said, though, that in its final 
stages it was developed by Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown. 

Mr. Kearine. They probably had to come up to up-State New 
York to get the refinements of the game. 

The Cratmman. They had to come down-State to learn how to 
play it in Brooklyn. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Simmons. The Cooperstown story is quite involved and would 
take quite a bit of going into. It is not now generally accepted. But 
the Spalding commission did find that baseball was started in 
Cooperstown in 1839. 

In 1845, Alexander Joy Cartright, one of the players, suggested 
that the group organize a ball club. This was done and the Knick- 
erbocker Ball Club was formed. The club drew up a code of play ing 
rules and this code became the foundation upon which America’s 
national game was built. 

For 7 years the Knickerbockers were virtually alone in the field. 
During that period, only one match was played and this against a 
make-up team of players stvled the New York club. That was on 
June 20, 1846, and, for the record, the Knickerbockers were defeated 
3 to 1. 

Mr. McCuiiocn. That sounds like the score between the congres- 
sional teams. 
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Mr. Stwmons. Well, in those days they did not play nine innings. 
They played for 21 runs or more. Both teams had the same number 
oft innings at bat, but when one team reached 21 runs or more, the 
other team had its turn at bat, and then the one having the most runs 
won the game. The New Yorkers made 23 runs, and then when the 
other team had their turn, the game ended. I think it was four in- 
nings. It was not until years later that it was made into a nine-inning 
game. 

Mr. Kratine. You are not recommending that they change the 
rules now ? 

Mr. Srumons. Not at the moment. 

It was not until 1852 that another regular baseball club appeared. 
In 1853 there were three, each playing under its own rules. A meet- 
ing of the three resulted in the a -m of uniform rules to govern 
games between clubs. 

Baseball matches were first reported in the public prints in 1853. 
This seems to have been the spur which gained for the game wide 
interest and attention. In the space of the next 2 or 3 years, baseball 
clubs were springing up all over New York City and in Brooklyn. 

Then baseball began to overflow these limits. One New York ball- 
player moved to Boston and organized a baseball club in the Hub. 

About that time, too, two other ballplayers visited Buffalo on vaca- 
tion and took bat and ball with them. They soon interested young 
men of the city in the game, before vacation was over, the Niagara 
Baseball Club was organized in Buffalo. A resident of Baltimore 
visited New York and saw a game of baseball. He became an en- 
thusiast and organized a club when he got home. So baseball grew. 

In 1857, the Knickerbocker Ball Club issued an invitation to all 
clubs in the metropolitan area to meet for a rules discussion. This 
was held in January and seven clubs were represented. Not only 
was a code adopted, but the clubs later founded the National Asso- 
ciation of Baseball Players, a body which governed the sport until 
1870. 

The association grew steadily until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Interest then necessarily slackened, but, with the end of the war, base- 
ball thrived as never before. In 1870, at the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Association, over 400 clubs were represented either directly or 
through a State organization. 

Rivalry between clubs was intense and it was this that led to pro- 
fessionalism. A winning ball club was a source of great pride. In 
order to insure strong teams, clubs began to lure plavers from other 
nines. This practice became known as revolving and, early in the life 

of the National Association, it was found necessary to put a curb 
on ringers. This took the form of a rule which prohibited a player 
leaving any club from playing with another club for a 30-day period. 

The practice of playing for pay quickly took hold, however. After 
the close of any season, star players would await bids from clubs be- 
fore deciding which to join. While the National Association ex- 
pressly forbade playing for “money, place, or emolument,” the rule 
was pretty much evaded. 
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II, PROFESSIONALISM 


In 1866, Harry Wright, a member of the Knickerbockers and a 
strong cricketer as well as baseball player, accepted an offer to be- 
come professional of the Cincinnati Cricket Club. He soon organized 
a wae. club quickly dubbed the Cincinnati Red Stockings, because 
of the color of their hose. 

This, incidentally, was the first team to wear the short pants and 
the long stockings. 

The Cuarrman. Like the Bloomer Girls? 

Mr. Srumons. I guess so. 

Mr. Kreartna. What did they wear before that? 

Mr. Stuumons. Long pants. They wore uniforms but the pants 
were long. Wright had seen this uniform worn by a cricket team. 
It was a cricket fad around the 1860's to wear a uniform like that, and 
Wright thought it would be a great aid to ball players, and he adopted 
the idea. 

Mr. Huwines. Some minor league teams now wear short pants 
uniforms; is that not right? 

Mr. Stwmons. That is right. The Los Angeles team, I believe. 
adopted it for part of one season. 

Mr. Hues. I think it was the Hollywood team. They do a lot 
of those things. | Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Stumons. By 1866, local people were taking a keen interest 
in the Red Stockings. That year, four of the players were receiving 
pay. The next year, in a revolutionary move, Wright put the whole 
team on a salary basis, baseball's first all-professional team. The 
club toured the East, defeated all competition, and then decided to 
visit the Pacific coast. This was the first Nation-wide tour on record 
es the Red Stockings achieved a remarkable success, playing 57 

games during the season and winning every one. 

From a professional angle, the most important thing about the 
trip was that the club share of the gate averaged a thousand dollars 
a game. Promoters began to feel that there was money to be made 

| baseball and, in 1870, ten all-professional teams took the field. 
T his was the last year the game was controlled by the amateur govern- 
ing body. Professional clubs were able to present better played, more 
exciting games and attracted most of the fans. Also, newspapers now 
gave the pros far-more coverage than was given amateur affairs. 

The next year, 1871, saw the birth of the first all- professional league, 
the National Association of Professional Baseball Players, forerun- 
ner of the National League. 

The new association was loosely formed. Any club which could 
post a $10 membership fee was qualified to join and make the race for 
the baseball championship of the United States. The rule against 
revolving was retained but contracts were mostly informal and some 
of the 11 clubs which participated in the first championship season 
in 1871 were cooperative affairs. The rule on revolving reads as 
follows: 

They must not have been players of any other club belonging to the Professional 
Association for 60 days prior to the date of the match they play in: except the 
club they were previously members of shall have disbanded and their written 
engagement with such club shall have been duly canceled. 
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A violation of this rule by the Forest City Club of Rockford, Ill, 
brought the Philadelphia Athletics the first championship of the 
National Association. Rockford had twice beaten the Athletics ear ly 
in the season. Later it was discovered that one of the Rockford play 
ers had signed with another association club but had refused to report 
and joined Rockford instead. The judiciary committee of the associa 
tion announced forfeiture to the Athletics of the two games won by 
Rockford and this margin was suflicient for the Athletics to nose the 
Boston Red Stockings out of the pennant. It was entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the g rame as played in 1871 and the next several vears 
that the Athletics draped their newly won pennant on the wall of a 
prominent Philadelphia saloon. 

For rivalry between clubs had brought not only professionalism 
but several unsavory features to the game. Betting between clubs 
became a feature of baseball. The fact that amateur National Associa- 
tion rules forbade betting by players restrained the practice not at all. 
Long before professionalism took over, patrons of the game were 
making open bets in the grandstand and at the Union Grounds in 
Brooklyn—the first enclosed ball park, built in 1S862—a “gold board” 
was set up in the rear of the grandstand and pools were sold on each 
inning. Many thought that w vithout the betting feature of baseball the 
game ‘would not grow in popularity. 

Betting on games brought in its wake that greater evil—game fixing. 
Also, the easy fashion, for those times, in which young players were 
making money caused some of them to succumb to the lure of good 
times. While only a few players were really hard drinkers and game 
throwers, there were easily enough to give the game a bad reputation. 
Morally weak players became easy tools for unse rupulous gamblers. 
In one case, a gambler leaped from grandstand to field after a game 
and assaulted a “play er who had been paid to lose a game which his club 
won. Baseball was soon in bad odor, but because the game was per- 
haps the best medium of mass entertainment available at the time, it 
continued to have many followers. 

Each new season was greeted by large attendances, but after the race 
got under way, the old hippodroming would appear and attendance 
at ball parks was soon mostly limited to those who wanted to bet on 
games, 

One important exception to all this was the Boston Red Stocking 
team under Harry Wright. Wright had left Cincinnati after the 
season of 1870 when the men supporting the club decided that they 
had had enough of baseball. Boston organized a team in IST1L and 
Wright was invited to play and manage. After receiving assurances 
from his Cincinnati backers that they would not operate in 1871, 
Wright accepted the Boston offer. He put together a great team and 
hired as his pitcher A. G. Spalding, founder of the sporting goods 
business of that name. 

After the Athletics won in 1871, the Boston Red Stockings sped 
through four championships, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. The number of 
clubs in the Professional National Association changed constantly, and 
the $10 menibership fee remained on the books. Tn 1875, 13 teams 
entered the race for the championship. Most of the clubs were oper- 
ated on shoestrings. Some survived only long enough to play a few 
games at the opening of the season. One such team in 1875 were the 
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Westerns of Keokuk. The Mutuals of New York on their first weat- 
ern trip that season stopped at Keokuk for a pair of games. The 
Mutuals’ share of the gates totaled $35. When it was time for the 
Westerns to make an eastern swing, the club disbanded. The Mutuals 
were to use this as an excuse for not making their final trip west in 
1876 when the National League played its first season. 

Mr. Kearine. You do not intend to suggest that that should be a 
precedent for not going to the West to bring in additional teams at 
at the present time / 

Mr. Simmons. You mean the clubs would not draw more than $35 
per game ¢ 

Mr. Keatrine. Yes. 

Mr. Stuons. I think they would do better than that. 

Mr. Kearine. I am sure they would do better than that. 

Mr. Simmons. Chicago, represented by the White Stockings, en- 
tered the National Association in 1871, but the great fire that year de- 
stroyed the stands, and the city was without a professional team until 
is74. In 1875 the club came under control of William A. Hulbert, 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. Hulbert saw that the 
prerequisite for a financially successful club was a winning team. He 
set about to get one for 1876. At that time, contracts between players 
and club ran for one season only. When the season was over, the 
player became a free agent and was open to offers from any club 
whic h would bid for his services. 

Hulbert approached A. G. Spalding in the summer of 1875 while 
the pitcher was under contract to the Boston team. Both men were 
midwesterners, and Hulbert offered Spalding the then fabulous salary 
of $8,000 to play for the Chicago club in 1876. The upshot was that 
Spalding not only accepted the offer, but induced three other tine Bos- 
ton players, Ross Barnes, Cal MeVey, and Deacon Jim White, to go 
long with him. These he players in 1876 succeeded in moving the 
baseball championship from Raaken to Chicago. 


Ill, THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


A rule on the books of the Professional Association prohibited 
clubs from soliciting contracts from ball players before the close of a 
season. This disturbed Hulbert not at all, but it seemed that Spalding 
was concerned that the judiciary committee of the association might 
void their contract. However, the code then in existence preser ibed 
no penalty for any violation of the rule, and Hulbert felt on safe 
ground. What probably did concern Hulbert as the 1875 season came 
to a close was that 17 professional teams had announced their inten- 
tion of joining the National Association, and few of these had little 
more substance behind them than the $10 membership fee. It must 
have been obvious to Hulbert that such an organization could never 
be profitable. Inspired by a suggestion by Lewis Meacham, baseball 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, Hulbert conceived the plan of limiting 
membership to eight clubs in eight large cities. 

The Cuairnman. Before you go on, I notice there has come into the 
room the distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bricker, and, Sena- 
tor, we would be very happy to have you up on the rostrum if you 
wish. You can come up on this side; Ed Johnson is flanking the other 
side. 
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Senator Bricker. Thank you very much. 
The Cuairman. We are giad to have you, Senator. 






























Proceed, Mr. Simmons. a 

Mr. Simons. The formation of the National League, as Hulbert’s : 
new circuit was called, left many professional clubs out in the cold. 

The Cuatrman. The idea of eight clubs originated way back then— 
in what year? 1 

Mr. Suwmons. 1876. . 

Mr. Lane. They had 10 clubs before that. <a 

Mr. Srmons. Well, the first professional organization took any- . 
one that would come in, and I think the most in any one season was 13. 

The National League had 8 clubs in 1876, 6 clubs in 1877 and 187s. 
and then 8 clubs again until 1892 when they increased the number to 
12 clubs. The 12-club league ran from 1892 to 1899, inclusive. Then 
they reduced it to eight clubs, and that is the way it has been since. ti 

The CHarrmMan. So that the number, eight, has not been fixed over 
the years; there have been changes and departures therefrom / ola 

Mr. Simmons. That is true. But it has been found through the years y 
through operations not only in the major leagues but also in the minor - 
leagues that an eight-club league is the best circuit. en 

The Cuarman. W hy? 

Mr. Keatinc. Why? 

Mr. Stumons. I do not know. It has proven that way. One of the 
reasons ascribed to it is the fact that when you have a 12-club circuit re 
you have 6 second-division teams, and | 

The CHarrman. Why two divisions? You might have three or 
four divisions. re 

Mr. Simmons. Baseball standings are generally broken down into 
two divisions. bu 

Mr. Keatrna. That is only for 50 years. go 

Mr. Srumons. No; it has always been that way. The 12-club league 
was very unsuccessful. th 

The CHAtrrman. Maybe the columns in the newspapers were too oh 
narrow. If they were wider maybe they could have had more teams. in 

Mr. Stumons. Like many things in baseball it has become tradi- ba 
tional to have a first and second division regardless of how many clubs tir 
in the league. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe that is some of the difficulty with baseball— we 
too much tradition. Time marches on and we even have to have pr 
changes in baseball. th 

Mr. Srumons. I do not know whether the fans will accept those . 
changes readily. 

The CHamman. Who? 

Mr. Stumons. The fans. mi: 

Mr. Keating. How will it affect the baseball fans? on 

Mr. Stumons. They are so accustomed to discussing baseball from | 
that angle, of first division clubs, especially in the minor leagues 

| where you have a Shaughnessy play- -off. The clubs in the first divi- 
sion get in the play-offs and it is the ambition of all clubs to get into 
the play-offs. ba 

Mr. Keartne. To be one of the first four? 

Mr. Stmmons. That is right. of 

Mr. Kratirnc. Why could it not be their ambition to be one of the th 
first six? sic 
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Mr. Srumons. In six, you would have an unbalanced play-off plan. 
With four clubs you have reliminary round and a final round. If 
it were six clubs, you weal iave to have drawings or some other way. 

Mr. Keatine. You could still take the first four. 

Mr. Srumons. Out of the 12. 

Mr. Hiti1nes. You have the Shaughnessy play-off plan used in a 
great many of the minor leagues, and apparently it is very successful. 

Asa matter of fact, I think it probably expands interest in the game 
and the size of the gates. 

Mr. Srmtons. Yes, but that is limited to four clubs. 

Mr. Hitirnes. The Shaughnessy plan is limited to four clubs / 

Mr. Srumons. Yes, sir; the first four. 

Mr. Keatine. You could fix the first four as the upper division. 

Mr. Simmons. If you have the first 4 out of 12, you are then prac- 
tically putting eight clubs in the second division. 

Mr. Sears You would have a middle division and a last divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Sramons. Well, the middle division and the last division could 
not play off. Only the first division gets into the Shaughnessy play- 
offs. 

Mr. Kearina. Yes. 

Mr. Stumons. The fans want their clubs in there. 

The Cuatrrman. Have you had expressions from the fans in that 
regard ? 

Mr. Sammons. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Have you had expressions from the fans in that 
regard ¢ 

Mr. Summons. No; I have never had expressions from the fans, 
but I myself would feel that way. I am talking now as a person who 
goes to ball games rather than a person that has studied the game. 

Mr. Hitr1nes. Would you not think though that despite some of 
the problems involved in a break-away from tradition of an eight- 
club league, if you expanded to 10 or 1: 2—would not that broaden the 
interest in baseball and open up more and more opportunities that 
baseball would be much more benefited than it might be at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. I would not subscribe to that. I do not know. It 
would be something novel and it would have to be tried, and it might 
prove terribly expensive as an experiment. We do not know. These 
things have been proven through the years. 

The Cuatrrman. Proven to whom ? 

Mr. Stumons. Proven through operations 

The Carman. It is only proven, as far as I can see thus far— 
maybe I am wrong—proven to be the way you indicate to those who 
only have a financial interest in the club. 

Mr. Stuons. I am thinking about the fan. A first division—— 

Mr. Kearine. I do not agree with that 

Mr. Simons. A first division club will draw, has always drawn. 

Mr. Kerarina. I mean, I do not agree with the chairman that base- 
ball is run only for the clubs. 

The Cuamman. I did not say that. I said I think the fixed idea 
of the eight clubs, which constitute a league, has been generated by 
those who have a financial interest in the ¢ lubs without too much con- 
sideration as to what the fans or others may think about it. 
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Mr. Kearine. I think it ought to be canvassed. I agree it ought to 
be approached with a good deal of caution because the fans certainly 
do today get a lot of enjoyment out of baseball the way it is run 
now. We do not want to do anything to destroy that enjoyment. 

The Cratrman. You see the rules have been tightened over the 
years, they have not become liberalized. They have been tightened in 
such a way it makes it harder and more difficult for changes to be 
effected. 

Mr. Hituines. Would you see any difference between a 10-club 
league and a 12-club league ? 

Mr. Stumons. A 10-club league would be terribly hard to schedule. 
In drawing up a schedule—and I drew up the International League 
schedule for this year—and I am still being cursed for it. You have 
to put the clubs in pairs and then match this pair against other pairs. 
With a 10-club schedule you have 2 clubs hanging all the time, and 
this makes for a tremendously difficult schedule. A. 12-club schedule 
would be much simpler to draw up than a 10-club schedule. 

It is different when you only play one or two games a week as in 
basketball or football and you can shunt them all over the lot. But 
baseball, which is played every day, takes very careful thought. 

We have a situation in Ottawa, for example, where they have no 
Sunday ball and you have to get the club out of there on Saturday 
night, and the last train leaves about 10:50 something. 

The Crairman. How about plane? 

Mr. Simmons. Well, it is not easy to use planes. Some players 
refuse to use them, and you can’t compel them to. 

Mr. Keartnc. How many times does each team play every other 
team in the Internationa! League? 

Mr. Stumons. Well, in a 154-game schedule which we have, and 
which the majors have, each club plays the others 22 times—11 at home 
and 11 on the road. The clubs make three trips to every other city. 
On these trips they play four games, four games, and three games as 
a rule. In the majors they make four trips. It is three-three-three 
and two. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Do you know whether or not, in the last several 
years the club owners have studied these proposals which have been 
suggested by subcommittee members here this morning with respect 
to increasing the number of clubs in a league ? 

Mr. Srumons. I would not know what the majors have done in that 
respect. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Do you know whether or not the International 
club owners have discussed it and considered the feasibility of the 
plan? 

Mr. Simmons. We have really had our own problems. We have had 
to leave Newark and Jersey City and to seek suitable places for our 
franchises elsewhere. We have had to go to Springfield, Mass., and 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Then you have held an open mind on this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Stumons. A minor league is in a different position from a 
major league. The major leagues are firm and so are several of the 
minor leagues. The Pacific Coast League, for example, has operated 
with the same clubs, T think, since the twenties. 
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Mr. Hitiine. The same clubs. you say, or the same number ? 

Mr. Stumons. The same clubs since the twenties, when the Mis- 
sions 

Mr. Hiwurnes. Within the last 15 or 20 vears at least two different 
franchises in the Pacific Coast League have been changed. 

Mr. Simmons. As recently as that ? 

Mr. Huuines. The Mission Club of San Francisco moved to Holly 
wood just prior to World War IT and the Hollywood Club was moved 
to San Diego. 

Mr. Stuuons. Prior to that Salt Lake City was in the league, but 
they have not had changes such as the International has had to have 
recently. The American Association is another league which has been 
stable for almost 40 or 50 years. 

Mr. MeCutiocn. I do not properly conclude from what you have 
said that the minor leagues have no authority to consider and dis 
pose of this question, do I 4 

Mr. Kearine. The question of increasing / 

Mr. McCuniocu. Yes, increasing the number of teams in the league. 

Mr. Simmons. Oh, there is nothing in the rules which forbids an in- 
crease—I believe the Southwest, or Southwestern League, or some 
thing like that in the far West started the 1951 season with 10 or 12 
teams. 

Mr. MeCunsrocn. Again I would like to go back to this question. 
In your league has the advisability of increasing the number of teams 
in the league been considered in recent vears ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. I do not think so. 

Mr. Kearing. You have not had occasion to in the International 
League, you have not had applications ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Hitzineés. Would not you say that the sort of gentleman’s 
agreement, let’s put it that way, on an eight-club limitation for a 
league would tend to discourage the possibility of more teams be 
coming major league teams either by creating a third major league or 
by changing franchises. 

Mr. Stwmons. I could not very well answer that. It has been 
proven—well, to my satisfaction at any rate, let’s say—that an eight 
club operation is probably the best and the easiest to handle, and 
probably would prove the best in a financial sense. 

Mr. Hituines. You do not wish to comment on whether or not 
that limitation is actually a deterrent to expansion of major league 
baseball / 

Mr. Simmons. It would all depend on the way the majors felt 
about it. Personally I don’t know. If I were a major-league man I 
would hesitate to expand because eight clubs has proven over the 
years to be perfectly satisfactory and acceptable. The fans like it. 
They go out to ball games in ever-increasing numbers. They like 
that structure. Now a change. any change of that nature would— 

Mr. Kearina. I am not sure it is the structure they like. You may 
be right. I am just canvassing the question. But I would want 
more proof that the fans have any interest one way or the other in 
whether it is 8, 10 or 12 teams unless the fans have spoken on that. If 
they have, their views certainly should have precedence over any 
body’s. It is the fans that this subcommittee is more interested in 
than any other group. 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Simmons, in your research have you found 
there has been any important public forum where this matter has 
been discussed, and is this not probably the first important public 
forum where views of this character have been aired on the subject ? 

Mr. Stmmons. To my knowledge, this is the first congressiona! 
hearing on baseball, and there was one suggested in 1913. 

‘The CHatrman, Nothing happened. That was abortive. That 
was the Gallagher resolution. 

Mr. Srwmons. Yes, the Gallagher resolution. To my knowledge 
nothing like this has happened. 

The Cuairman. And to the extent that we are airing this prob- 
lem, do you not think it is worthwhile? 

Mr. Stumons. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Hitsires. You have baseball clinics, I think they are called, 
where discussions of baseball take place, in which club owners, man- 
agers, and players take part? 

Mr. Simmons. The “hot stove league.” 

Mr. Hiniines. Pardon? 

Mr. Stumons. The “hot stove league.” 

Mr. Hitzines. The “hot stove league?” 

Mr. Srwmons. Yes. 

Mr. Hinirnes. Do you know whether or not the question we have 
raised here this morning on the size of the league and number of 
teams in the league, has been discussed in those various affairs? 

Mr. Simmons. To my knowledge, no, although it is quite possible 
it was. I practically jive baseball and speak baseball all the time, 
and the idea of increasing the league to 10—I mean a good sized league 
from 8 to 10—would be no more discussed than increasing the number 
of players from 9 to 10. It is just never taken u 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Simmons, when the National League was a 12- 
club league, was it a financial success or did it lose money? 

Mr. Stmmons, No; it was not. 

The CrrarrMan. It was not a financial success ? 

Mr. Stumons. No. They resorted to many devices. They had a 
play-off, They had the Temple Cup Series between first and seeond 
place teams at the end of the season in the hope of stimulating interest 
that way. And in 1892 they tried a split season, They played the 
first one-half of the season and the winner of that half would piay 
the winner of the second half of the season in a sort of world series 
They tried that, too, and it wasn’t successful. 

Mr. Gotpstrein. They tried it about 8 years back in 1890? 

Mr. Stamons. Only 1 year, 1892. 

Mr. Gotpstr1x. I mean the 12-club league. 

Mr. Stumons. It was tried from 1892 to 1899, inclusive. 

Mr. Gorpstrrin. So they had a trial of approximately 8 years? 

Mr. Srumons. That is right. 

Mr. Kratrne. They must have scheduled those games, and did they 
schedule them so that each team played every other tea ? 

Mr. Srwmons. Oh, yes. The only league today that I know of that 
has an unbalanced schedule, that is, where one club will »lay a second 
club more times than it will play a third club, is the p -acific Coast 


League. But the National has a 154-game schedule; the American 
has a 154-game schedule: we have a 1! 54-game schedule. Each club 
plays the other club 22 times, which makes up the 154 games. 
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The Pacific Coast League, however, has a 200-game schedule, or did 
last year. They reduced it this year. And when they speak about 
the attendance figures on the Pacific coast, you must take into con- 
sideration that they played one-third more games than we do. We 
play only 154. 

Mr. Keatinc. How m: uny teams do they have in the Southwestern 
League / 

Mr. Stumons. I believe they have 12. I am not certain. It is a 
class C or D league in southern California and Arizona, something 
like that. It is a combination of two leagues which operated last 
season. It has 10 clubs, I am told. 

Mr. Kearine. They must have a method of scheduling those 10. 

Mr. Stumons. I do not doubt it could be done. I say it would be 
difficult. 

Mr. Keatine. Could not they schedule the 10 so each team would 
play each other team the same number of times ? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes; you could. 

Mr. Kearinea. Could you? 

Mr. Stmmons. You could, say, play 16 games against.each team, 
Sat home and 8 on the road. That would give you 16 times 9—144. 

Mr. Srevens. For the record, are you referring to the Southwest 
International League, class C league, which includes teams in Arizona, 
California, and Texas? 

Mr. Stmmons. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Simmons, would you care to comment on the transfer 
of the franchises from Newark and Jersey City—whether or not it 
was due to the televising of the major league ball games and the 
radio broadeasts ? 

Mr. Simmons. Well, it was due to a great many things. Television 
and radio unquestionably entered into the picture. Jersey City and 
Newark are right across the bay from New York, and you could not 
niiss seeing major-league games on television, you could not miss hear- 
ing major-league games on radio. Then, too, another factor was the 
increase of night games in the major leagues. For many years the 
Giants, Yankees, and Brooklyn only played seven night games during 
a season. The Giants and Yankees increased that number to 14, and 
Brooklyn increased it to 21. Our games are almost all played at 
night, with the exception of Sunday dates. ‘That competition, a 
AAA against a major league, just coul In’t work. Tt was just a natural 
thing, and we could not possibly defend it, and you could not do any- 
thing exce pt-—— 

Mr. Lane. I assume that it was very expensive to transfer those 
franchises and relocate. 

Mr. Simons. Well, of course, an expense would be incurred. There 
s no question about that. 

Mr. Keatine. Does the same capital continue on in the Springfield 

nd Ottawa Clubs? 

Mr. Srwmons. The Newark Club was owned by the New York 
Yankees. They sold the franchise to the Chicago Cubs. The Chicago 
Cubs had been operating in Springfield in the New England League. 
The New England League blew up in 1949, and the Chicago Club 
bought the franchise from Newark and placed it in Springfield and we 
vere able to continue to operate as an eight-club league. 
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Mr. Kearinea. Is Springfield now the only New England team in 
any league, I mean outside of Boston ¢ 

Mr. Stmmons. Outside of the majors, I believe so. The New Eng- 
land League has folded up. The Colonial League did—I do not 
know whether the Colonial League did have a ‘club in Massachu. 
setts, but there is not any minor league in New England today. 

The CHamman. Suppose you go ahead. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, on this point of the number of 
clubs in the league, would you permit me to just say one word on that / 

The Cuaman. W ell, it is quite contrary to tradition here. I do 
not want to be a stickler for form and we will depart from it to hea: 
you, Senator. We do not allow anybody but members of the sub 
committee to propound questions, but we will establish, not a prece 
dent, but a mere departure from our procedure. 

Senator Jounson. I do not want you to do anything irregular, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Senator Jounson. You have to decide first how many games you 
want to play. For instance, if you have a 10-club league they could 
only play, they would have to play either 144 games or 162 games in 
order for everything to balance. A 12-club league could play 14 
games—they could play 154 games all right—7 apiece. And that 
is one of the important things you have to have—you have to have the 
number of games come out even so you can divide them equally at home 
and abroad. So the 154 games works out perfectly with an 8-club 
league. 

Mr. Keating. Or witha 12-club league ? 

Senator Jounson. Or witha 12-club league ? 

Mr. Kearine. But not witha 10. 

Senator Jounxson. Not with a 10. It cannot be worked with a 10. 
If you are going to have a 10, you have to play either 144 games or 
162 games. 

Mr. Keating. In order for each team to play every other one an 
equal number of times ? 

Senator Jounson. That is right—at home and away from home. 

Mr. Keating. That is right. 

The CaairmMan. Proceed, Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Simmons. They continued to operate, however. Since the Na- 
tional League played only a 70-game schedule in 1876, there were many 
open dates that were filled by visiting nonleague cities to play local 
professional nines, 

But nonleague clubs feared that their players might be persuaded 
to violate contracts and move to league cities if offers were extended to 
them. In order to reassure nonleague clubs of the security of their 
players, the National League in 1877 formed a League Alliance—any 
professional club, on payment of $10 for secret: arial expenses, could 
join this group. The league guaranteed to respect the contracts of all 
players signed by League Alliance clubs. Thirteen clubs joined the 
first year. 

Another organization formed in 1877 was the International Asso- 
ciation, a minor league. The International Association had a unique 
set-up. Clubs had a choice of entering for league championship or 
operating as independents. In either case, their players’ contracts 
were to be respected. 
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The League Alliance and International Association served another 
important purpose. Not only were players supplied to the National 
League, but it was from this group that whole clubs were chosen to fill 
the membership gaps which appeared almost annually during the 
National League's first years. 

The League Alliance had no members from 1878-81. In 1882, New 
York and Philadelphia signed up. The International Association 
operated in 1877 and 1878 and in 1879 changed its title to the National 
Association. It collapsed in midseason of 1880 and the National 
League was alone in the field of organized professional baseball until 
i882 when the American Association was organized. 


IV. RESERVE RULE 


Sut business had not been good. The situation confronting the 
National at the close of the 1879 season was not a comforting one. Only 
two of the original eight starters in 1876 were still in business, and in 
four short seasons a total of nine franchises had gone overboard. 

I would like to bring that into focus a little more. In 1879 only 
one club made a profit. Another club had been forced to throw in the 
sponge in midseason, and a third club was to quit at the end of the 
campaign. 

The reason for this was that the players’ salaries were far out of 
line. Annual competition for players had driven salaries far beyond 
any hope of profitable operation. 

Say, for example, Williams were to be a free agent every year and 
the clubs were to bid for his services. The result of anything like 
this can readily be imagined. Williams’ salary might go to a quarter 
of a million dollars for one season, and the club that hired him would 
still need to pay 24 other players. Now that was about the situation 
in 1879. 

Again. What was the trouble? To the owners it could be only one 
thing—player salaries were so high as to preclude the possibility of 
successful franchise operation. The solution, then, was to cut the 
payroll and the method, as proposed by A. H. Soden, president of the 
Boston Club, was the reserve rule: 

It was in the shape of a signed agreetent not to hire certain players whom 
each club desired to retain und was secretly adopted. * * Each club 
of the National League was thereby permitted to reserve five men for 1SS0 
(George Moreland “Balldom,” pp. 278-289). 

The club owners made no bones about proclaiming that salaries 
had to come down although they did shy away from announcing 
exactly what they were going to do. The following is part of the 
official league release following a meeting at Buffalo on September 
29, 1879: 

The financial restlts of the past season prove that salaries must come down 
We believe that players in insisting on exorbitant prices are injuring their own 
interests by forcing out of existence clubs which cannot be run and pay large 
Salaries except at a large personal loss. The season financially has been a little 
better than STS; but the expenses of many of the clubs have far exceeded their 
eceipts, attributable wholly to the large salaries. In view of these facts, meas 
ures have been taken by this league to remedy the evil to some extent in ISSO 

New York Clipper, October 11, 1879). 
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There was very likely another motive for Soden’s introduction 4 


the reserve rule. It is noted elsewhere that Soden’s Boston Club had 
won pennants in 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, and that the jump of 
Boston’s “Big Four” to Chics ago had brought the 1876 flag to the 
Windy City. 

In 1877 Spalding gave up pitching and Deacon White returned to 
Boston. Soden’s club resumed winning pennants, annexing flag: 
in 1877 and 187s. 

Came 1879 and another raid on Boston. Providence, eager to beat 
its New England rivals, approached Boston’s George Wright and 
made him an irresistable offer to manage the Rhode Island team. 
Wright accepted and brought teammate “Orator” Jim O°Rourke 
along. The magnitude of this raid becomes apparent when it is 
noted that both W right and O'Rourke were among the greatest plavers 
of all time and both are immortalized in baseball's Hall of Fame ai 
Cooperstown. No one was surprised when the Providence Grays won 
the 1879 pennant. It was probably Soden’s hope that the reserve rule 
would put an end to the raiding. 

The reserve rule never did become an effective means of cutting 
“prices.” What it did bring was stability of club franchises. But 
ut that time the league was thinking not so much of stability as of 
survival. 


V. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


The season of 1882 witnesses the first clash between major league 
groups. Challenging the National League was the newly formed 
American Association which by countenancing Sunday games (which 
the National League did not), the sale of beer, ‘and a 25- cent admission 
charge, incurred ‘the wrath of the National Le vague. Like the squab- 
hles of later years, the war began with frantic efforts to get rival league 
players to jump contracts. Three American Association contracts 
furnished the fuel for the fight. The following examples are typical 
of the contract jumping which took place in the wars that followed: 
Dasher Troy signed with the Athletics (Philadelphia), Sam Wise 
with Cincinnati and Billy Holbert received a $50 bonus for affixing 
his signature to an Allegheny (Pittsburgh) form. All three then 
seceded to the National League, Troy going to Detroit, Wise to Bos- 
ton, and Holbert to Troy. Cincinnati then sued to restrain Boston 
from using Wise, and obtained an injunction in the State of Ohio, but 
could not make it stick in the other States. Boston used Wise in every 
town except Cleveland and thus set a precedent for the National- Amer- 
ican Lajoie case of 1902, when the famous Napoleon Lajoie, who had 
jumped his Philadelphia National League contract, was forbidden to 
represent the Cleveland Indians in games played in Pennsylvania. 
Angered by this defeat in the courts ‘and the taunts of the older cir- 
cuit, the association forbade its members to play league clubs. 

The end of the season found Chicago and Cincinnati taking the 
pennants in the National and American Association, respectively, and 
« match for the championship of the country was arranged. Cinein- 
nati resorted to an ingenious device in ah effort to get around the edict 
forbidding its club to meet National League rivals. The Reds re- 
leased all their players on closing day and rehired them immediately 
afterward as an independent club. Two games were played. each 
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team Winning one, when the Reds were warned that they had violated 
association rules and were ordered to cease playing or risk expulsion. 
Phe association champions called off the series and accepted a S100 
tine for infraction of regulations. ‘Thus, the first world series ended 
.bruptly, one of the clubs paying a fine for having participated. 


VI. TRIPARTITE OR NATIONAL AGREEMEN'I 


William Hulbert, president of the National League from 1877, died 

IS82. He was succeeded by A. G. Mills, who promptly made peace 
overtures to the American Association. Mills realized that there 
was enough room for two major leagues and, with a growing interest 
i the pastime, harmony would work to the advantage of all. The 
treaty, called the tripartite pact or national agreement, was effected 

New York City, March 17, 1883. Among other things, the pact 
nereased the number of reserved players to eleven—— 

The CuarrMan. That is 68 years ago, is it not 4 

Mr. Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Phe Cuairman. They worked out a solution then, did they not / 

Mr. Simmons. Well, it goes back to 1879. 

Mr. Goutpsreryx. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could 
utroduce into the record from Richter’s History of Baseball the first 
agreement of the National League / 

The Cnarrman. Yes, that will be accepted. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


Exnuinit No. 6 
[Excerpt from Richter History of Baseball] 


AGREEMENT AMONG NATIONAL LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF BASEBALL CLUBS, NORTHWESTERN LEAGUE OF PROFESSION A! 
BASEBALL CLUBS, 1883 


The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, the American Association 
of Baseball Clubs, and the Northwestern League of Baseball Clubs, in considera- 
tion of the mutual advantages to be derived therefrom, agree each with the other, 
as follows: 

First. The players named in the lists hereto attached shall be deemed to be 
players in good standing, in their respective clubs as named in said lists, until 
November 1, unless sooner expelled or released, as hereinafter provided, and 
no Club member of either of the parties hereto shall contract with, or employ, 

ther of said players for any period prior to the said November 1, 1883, unless 
said player be duly released, and notice thereof given, as hereinafter provided. 

Second. Any player not named on the lists hereto attached, or who was not 
prior to January 1, 1885, expelled, or suspended for the season of 1883, by either 
of the parties to this agreement, who shall be employed for the season of 1883, 
r any part thereof, by any club member of either of the parties hereto, shal! 
‘deemed and held to be a player in good standing, of such club, for any term 
f service terminating by November 1, 1883, that may he stipulated in his eon 
act of employment, provided that written notice of such contract, in accordance 
ith the rules of the association to which the contracting club belongs shall be 
filed with the secretary of such association, and communicated by him in writing 
o the secretaries of the other two associations, by whom such notice shall in turn 

served upon the clubs composing such other two associations, and, on receipt 

f such notice, every club member of all the parties hereto, ex epting the con- 

acting club, shall he debarred from employing or playing the said plaver at 
iny time prior to the expiration of the said term of service. excepting as here 
inafter provided. 

Third. When a player is expelled, or suspended, in accordance with its rul 
by either of the parties hereto, notice of such e& pulsion or suspension, shall “ed 

erved upon the secretaries of the other two associations by the secretary of the 
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association from whose club such players shall have been expelled or suspended, 
and the secretaries of such other two associations shall, forthwith, serve notice 
of such expulsion or suspension, upon the club members of such other two asso 
ciations, and, from the receipt of such notice, all club members of all the parties 
hereto, shall be debarred from employing, or playing, with, or against, such 
expelled, or suspended, player until the period of suspension shall have termi 
nated, or the expulsion be revoked by the association from which such player 


was expelled, and due notice of such revocation served upon the secretaries of 


the other two associations, and by them upon their respective clubs, 

Fourth. No contract shall be made for the services of any player, by any 
club member of either of the parties hereto, for a longer period than 7 
months, beginning April 1 and terminating October 31, in each year, and no such 
contract for services to be rendered after the expiration of the present year 
shall be made prior to the 10th day of October, of each year, nor shall any 
negotiation be entered into by, or between, any club or agent thereof, with ans 
player for services to be rendered in an ensuing year, prior to the said 10th day 
of October. 

Fifth. On the 20th day of September, of each year, each club member of the 
parties hereo shall transmit to the secretary of its association a list of names of 
any players, not exceeding 11 in number, on that date under contract with such 
club, Which such club desires to reserve for the ensuing year, accompanied by 
au statement, over the signature of the secretary of such club, that such club is will 
ing to pay not less than $1,000 as the compensation of each player, so reserved, in 
the contract to be made with him for the ensuing season, provided such club 
be a member of the National League, or American Association, and if a member 
of the Northwestern League, or of an alliance club ef any party hereto, $750, and 
the secretary of each association shall, on the 25th day of September, trans- 
mit to the secretaries of the other two associations, parties hereto, a full list 
of players thus reserved. The secretary of each association shall thereupon, on 
the Sth day of October, transmit to each club member of such association a full 
list of all players so reserved by all clubs then composing the three associations, 
and no club member of either of the parties hereto shall have the right to 
contract, negotiate with, or employ, any player so reserved by any other club 
member of either of the parties hereto, unless the club member reserving the 
player shall have notified the secretary of the association to which such club 
member belongs of the release of such player from such reservation, and, in 
case of such release, the secretary of such association shall notify the secretaries 
of the other two associations, parties hereto, and the secretaries of the three 
associations, shall notify all the club members parties hereto of such release, and 
on receipt of such notice, any club member of the parties hereto will have the 
right to employ the player so released from reservation, provided that 20 days 
shall have elapsed between the release from such reservation before such player 
shall be eligible to contract with another club. 

Sixth. Any contract between a club member of any of the parties hereto and 
a player, made in accordance with the provisions of this arrangement, shall be 
deemed valid and binding, and all other clubs shall be debarred from employ- 
ing such player during the period of such contract, provided that such contract 
shall be considered to take effect upon receipt of written notice thereof by the 
club members of the parties hereto, and the transmission of such notice by the 
respective secretaries of the parties hereto is hereby made mandatory upon said 
secretaries, and such notice must follow immediately upon receipt of the contract 
ing club’s notice to the secretary of the association to which such contracting 
club belongs. 

Seventh. Any disputes or complaints arising out of the performance of the 
stipulations of this agreement, and any alleged violations of this agreement: 
also, any question of interpretation of any stipulation of this agreement, shall 
be referred to an arbitration committee, to consist of three representatives of 
each party hereto, to be appointed prior to the 3ist day of March 1883, by the 
parties hereto; notice of such appointment to be served upon the secretaries of 
each association, and the decision of such arbitration committee upon such 
matters, or any of them, shall be final and binding upon the parties hereto. 

In witness whereof the said parties have, by the president of each of the parties 
hereto, thereunto duly authorized, signed this agreement on the dates set opposite 
their respective signatures, 

The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, March 5, 1883, by A. G 
Mills, president. 
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The American Association of Baseball Clubs, March 12, 1583, by H. D. Me- 
Knight, president. 

The Northwestern League of Professional Baseball Clubs, February 17, 1883, 
by Elias Matter, president. 

Mr. Stumons. Among other things, the pact increased the number 
of reserved players to 11 and guaranteed to respect the contracts of 
players then under reserve by clubs or already signed. It provided 
that plavers not under contract but in good standing might be signed, 
hut that plavers expelled by any club were ineligible and were not to 

. . . S 
be signed, and, finally, set up an arbitration committee to settle all 
disputes. 
VII. UNION ASSOCLATION 


The reserve clause and the tripartite pact met a serious challenge 
in 1884 when a third major league appeared on the scene. The Union 
Association, as the new league was known, strove hard to break the 
reserve rule. Promising to respect contracts already made by the 
other leagues, the Union issued a warning that players on reserve 
lists were fair game and they attacked with a vengeance, putting 
out thousands of dollars in advance salaries and bonuses to uncon- 
tracted but reserved National and American Association players. 

The CuHatrman. What do you mean by “uncontracted but reserved 
National and American Association players” / 

Mr. Simmons. Contracted players, those plavers that had signed 
a formal contract with either National League clubs or American As- 
sociation clubs were to be let alone, but those players who had not 
yet signed formal contracts but were merely on reserve—— 

Mr. Kearina. By virtue of previous contracts / 

Mr. Stimuons. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. Reserved by virtue of previous contracts / 

Mr. Simons. That is right. 

Mr. Kreatrine. Sothere was a contractual obligation there / 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

The Cnamrman. That reserve is the option for renewal of the 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. The Union Association did not recognize the reserve 
clause. The Union Association said that the reserve clause had no 
part ina player's contract, or something to that effect. They said 
that if a plaver had signed a formal contract they wouldn't bother 
him, although they changed their mind later on. But if a player 
was merely a reserve player, then they felt that he was eligible to be 
signed, 

The CHatrmMan. That is a reserve player who did not sign a new 
formal contract but was under some obligation to the club / 

Mr. Stmuons. He should have been. 

The Cratrman. What is that? 

Mr. Stamons. Ethically he was. 

The Cramman. Ethically or legally? 

Mr. Siumons. Well, I do not know whether he was legally because 
ihe courts never have upheld the reserve clause in the contract, 

The Cuamman. Well, the courts did not hold it on the equity side, 
but could they have held it on the legal side ? 

Well, you are not a lawyer, are you ? 

Mr. Simmons. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kearine. They upheld it on the equity side in some cases’ 

The Cuamman. In some cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatinc. The question is whether the player, as I understa) (| 
it, is so unusual that reasonably equivalent services are not reasoy. 
ably procurable elsewhere, or words to that effect. 

The Cuarrman. Well, there have been a number of decisions, sone 
holding to get equity, you must do equity, and therefore some of thie 
contracts are deemed unequal, inequitable. 

Mr. Svevens. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Was the practice of reserving players at that time similar to the 
way it is done today? Were reserve lists posted, or was the reserve 
automatically included in contracts without posting any lists ? 

Mr. Stmmons. Not at that time. The reserve was not in the con. 
tract at that time; that is right. 

The Cuairman. It was just an understanding, was it not ? 

Mr. Siumons. It was an agreement among the clubs of the league 
that each be permitted to reserve a certain number of players and 
that the other clubs would respect that list of players. 

The Cuarrman. Within the league ? 

Mr. Simmons. That isright. So that actually there was no reserve 
clause in the contract. 

The Cnairman. So that this Union Association made the raid on 
only the reserved players? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And each club would post a list of players it wished 
to reserve for the next season ? 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

The Carman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srmons. As had been the case when the American Associatio! 
was organized 2 years before, the players eagerly accepted the offers 
but, when the season opened, they kept the money and went back to 
their old clubs. The one exception was the St. Louis Union Club, 
owned by Henry V. Lucas, which paid salaries far above the average. 
Though it was able to hand the National League several severe jolts. 
the new league was doomed to failure. Many of the clubs had started 
on a shoestring and the casualties came early and lasted throughout 
the season. The Altoona, Pa., club, for instance had begun with 2 
capital of $1,500. This was soon exhausted. Altoona called upo: 
the circuit directors for assistance. The league promptly shifted the 
franchise to Kansas City. At the close of the season, all the clubs had 
lost heavily. The National League solved this problem by permitting 
Lucas to buy its Cleveland franchise and move it to St. Louis. The 
Union Association then went out of business. 

Now for baseball began a period of peace and prosperity. World 
Series play between the National League and American Associatio: 
was begun on a formal basis in 1884. The Louisville seandal of 1877. 
when four players were banned for life for throwing games, was lone 
forgotten and the National League’s successful crusade “to make base 
ball playing respectable and honorable” was paying off in prestige, 
honor, and patronage. 


VIII. BROTHERHOOD WAR 


The action of a czar might have stemmed the floodwaters that bega 
to threaten the National League as it entered the second decade of its 
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history. The 1886 league directorate passed a $2,000 maximum salary 
law. honored more in the breach than in the observance, wing such legis- 
lation served to cause the eruption of the bloodiest war i : baseball 
history. 

This year, the National Brotherhood of Professional Baseball 

layers, a secret players” union, organized by Player John Mont- 
gomery Ward in 1885, felt strong enough to come out in the open. A 
list of grievances, drawn up by Ward, was presented to the owners. 
it was claimed by the union, which had chi upters in every league city 
la central office in New York, that clubs had violated contracts. 
a letter to Nick Young, president of the league, Ward demande:| 
recognition of his organization or union and the right to negotiate for 
the players. He conceded that the reserve rule was needed to make 
baseball more permanent. But he accused the owners of using the 
device to reduce salaries and secure a monopoly. The player who 
would not play for the club which reserves him, said Ward, became « 
victim of something like 


wilt 





a fugitive slave law * * * which denied him a harbor or a livelihood and 
carried him back, bound and shackled, to the club from which he attempted to 
escape. Once a player’s name is attached to a contract, his professional liberty is 
gone forever. 

The CuairmMan. Is not that actually true today—once a player signs 
a contract his liberty is gone, in the sense that he cannot go elsewhere ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. Liberty at $100,000 a year. 

The Ciamman. What is that / 

Mr. Simmons. I say liberty at some of the salaries they are paid. 

The Crairmman. Oh, yes; but in some of the minor leagues they get 
as low as $150 a month. 

Mr. Simmons. Of course, they are just recruits. 

The Cuamman. Just recruits, but they may be in, say an AAA 
league and may get a little more. 

Mr. Siuhons. He gets substantially more. 

The CHairman. Let’s take a major league contract where a man 
gets Sd5.000. 

Mr. Simmons. Well, $5,000 is a pretty fair salary. 

The Cramman. Is that much in these days of inflation ? 

Mr. Stuons. It is a pretty fair salary 1 would say. 

The Cuamman. I do not mean by these questions to appear to be 
taking a position for or against the reserve clause; I simply want to 
draw out from you and other witnesses we have had and will have, 
the repercussions of the reserve clause. 

There is no question that if a man signs such a clause he is bound 
for life. 

Are you familiar with the opinion rendered by Mr. Justice Frank ¢ 
| do not want to ask a legal question, but the reserve clause was com- 
me nted on by this judge of the Court of Appeals, second circuit, and he 
aid heavy strictures on the reserve clause, called it a form of peonage. 
Y ou have read about that. 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. The reserve clause was called peonage long 
before that. But as I see it, in order to maintain the stability of the 
baseball business vou must have a reserve clause. 

The CHamman. Mind you, I said I did not ask the question to 

litate for or against the reserve clause. 
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Mr. Stumons. Yes. 

The CHamman. But to bring out what your opinions are concerning 
it. 

Mr. Srumons. Well, of course, that is the way Justice Frank sees jt, 
But to my mind the reserve clause is the rivet which holds the basebali 
structure together. If you pull out that rivet, if you destroy the 
reserve clause, the structure as we know it today will collapse. I am 
sure of that. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Simmons, this is Mr. Ward you are quoting as 
‘alling the reserve rule a form of slavery ? 

Mr. Simons. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. What was his eventual opinion on the reserve clause / 
Did he think it was necessary to baseball / 

Mr. Simmons. He said that baseball couldn’t do without it. 

Mr. Srevens. Despite the strong language he used ? 

Mr. Stmuons. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Why don’t you go on, Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Stumons. Then, having thus assumed the power of the player's 
labor, he said, there began “the present system of buying and selling 
players” (Sporting Times, July 17, 1887). 

After some bickering, the brotherhood was recognized and Ward 
tried his hand at formulating a new contract form. Much as he would 
have liked to change the reserve clause, Ward admitted that he could 
not. In an 1887 interview he said, rather glumly: 


In order to get men to invest capital in baseball, it is necessary to have a 
reserve rule. Some say that this could be modified, but IT am not of that opinion 
How could it be modified? Say, for instance, that we began this season by 
reserving men for only 2, 3, 4, or even 5 years. At the expiration of that period 
players would be free to go where they pleased, and capitalists who invested, 
say $75,000 or $100,000, would have nothing but ground and grandstand. The! 
again, players have agreed that this could be overcome by making the length 
of reservation vary. It could not, and would cause no end of dissatisfaction 
It would be unfair to reserve one man for 2 years and another for 5. The reserve 
rule, on the whole, is a bad one; but it cannot be rectified save by injuring the 
interests of the men who invest their money, and that is not the object of the 
brotherhood (A. G. Spalding, America’s National Game, p. 271). 


Ward succeeded, however, in getting the reserve clause into the 
plaver’s contract for the first time. Here is the text then in use: 


It is further understood and agreed that the said party of the first part shal! 
have the right to “reserve* the said party of the second part for the season next 
ensuing the term mentioned in paragraph 2, herein provided, and said right 
and privilege is hereby accorded the said party of the first part upon the following 
conditions, which are to be taken and construed as conditions precedent to the 
exercise of such extraordinary right or privilege, viz: 

I. That the said party of the second part shall not be reserved at a salary 
less than that mentioned in the twentieth paragraph herein except by consent of 
the party of the second part. 

II. That the said party of the second part, if he be reserved by the said party 
of the first part for the next ensuing season, shall be one of not more than 14 
players then under contract: that is, that the right of reservation be limited 
to that number of players and no more, 


However, the brotherhood had been recognized and had sat dow! 
at a conference with the magnates. It was a great personal triump! 
for Ward who, with his baseball earnings, had paid his way throug) 
law school and, with his acquired knowledge, was trying to improve 
the conditions of his teammates, 
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The fight reached the crucial stage in 1888. After promising the 
players to work for the repeal of the $2,000 maximum salary limit, 
the league failed to achieve its abolition. The players’ suspicion that 
the magnates had not og sincere in their efforts was soon justified. 
At the league convention in November 1888 new salary restrictions 
were enacted. The owners dedded to classify players according to 
length of service and to attach maximum salaries to each class. Class 
A was to be compensated up to $2,500 per season ; B, $2,250; C, $2,000 ; 
D. $1,750; and E, the minimum, $1,500. 

Clubs found guilty of infractions of this rule would be fined $2,000 
and the player involved was to be released and eligible to sign else- 
where. The action of the magnates caused consternation and resent- 
ment among the players and it did not help much when the owners 
told their men that the code was aimed only at newcomers—old-timers, 
before a certain date, could sign at their former high levels. 

It is possible that Ward might have been able to bring the owners 
to moderate the new legislation, but he was in Australia, junketing 
with members of the Chicago and All-American teams making base- 
ball’s first trip around the world. When he came home, he said little, 
signed his 1889 contract and quietly set in motion a plot which cul- 
minated in the players’ revolution of 1890. 

The Cramman. What do you mean when you sav “to bring the 
owners to moderate the new legislation”? Do you mean the rules? 

Mr. Stumons. Well, at that time there was a salary limit on the 
books. It was $2,000. But the owners got around that by making 
personal contracts with the players for additional sums. So, for the 
record, they were getting $2,000, but actually they were getting much 
more. 

The Cuamman. When vou used the word “legislation,” you didn't 
mean it in the technical sense ? 

Mr. StumMons. Oh, no, no: I mean baseball legislation. 

Ward lined up wealthy men to finance clubs in seven of the National 
cities, set about procuring playing fields and in November of 1889 
announced the formation of the Players League. The National filed 
four injunction suits to force players to stand by the reserve clause 
in their contracts, but 7 National was defeated in each case. 

Club owners in the National were gullible—that is a bad word 
gullible enough to believe that the fans would patronize their games 
rather than those of the Players League. Instead of avoiding the 
issue wherever possible, they waited until the Players League had 
published a schedule and then made up their own, being certain that 
in the seven cities which had both Players and National League clubs, 
both leagues would play on the same day. It was to be a death strug- 
gle and it sueceeded admirably. 

The players were to be bitterly disillusioned. Many of them had 
put their life savings into the clubs and hoped to become baseball 
magnates in short order. The battle between the leagues had an 
amazing effect in attendance. It was soon evident that fans were 
contented to read and talk about the war and had given up going 
to ball games. The season was barely started when the players in 
the P layers League had to be content with a minute Sosllnis of the 
gate receipts rather than a regular pay check. 
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But, if the Players League suffered a great deal, the National 
League was pretty much devastated. Only the creation of a war 
fund kept some of the National League clubs from collapse. 

At the end of the season, both the embattled league accepted A. G. 
cage plan for a merger. The ownership of the clubs in New 

ork, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and Chicago were united. Players 
League franchises in Cleveland and Buffalo were purchased and dis- 
solved and those in Boston and Philadelphia were given to the Amer- 
ican Association. So the bitter mr ag. ended with all hands the 
losers. 

But the peace was short-lived. At the end of the season, it was 
agreed that National League and American Association clubs would 
have the right to reserve players controlled by these clubs before the 
war. By some inadvertence, the Philadelphia club of the American 
Association overlooked reserving two of their 1889 stars, Louis Bier- 
bauer and Harry Stovey. The Boston Nationals promptly signed 
Stovey while Pittsburgh signed Bierbauer. 

The Athletics demanded the return of these players and, under 
the national agreement, the case went before a board of control which 
was composed of the president of the National League, the president 
of the American Association, and a third party. The vote was unani- 
mous to allow the National League clubs to keep the players. The 
American Association immediately convened in special meeting, fired 
the president for failing to back up his league, and voted to withdraw 
from the National agreement. And so, in 1891, another war started. 

This war was as disastrous to the American Association as the 
Players League war had been to the National League. At the end 
of the season, four clubs were destitute. The National League bought 
these franchises and invited the remaining members of the association 
to join with them in a 12-club league. A 10-year pact was made and 
in 1892, baseball’s only major league was operated as the Nationa! 
League and American Association. A new National agreement was 
drawn up between the National and the minor leagues. | 

The 12-club league was not a financial success. Having an eighth- 
place club in baseball meant a heavy loss for the season, but a twelfth 
place club was generally a total loss. After eight poor years, during 
which split seasons and post-season series—Temple Cup—between 
first and second place clubs were tried, the National League decided, 
in 1899, to return to an S-club circuit. In this action the National 
abandoned Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, and Cleveland and re- 
tained the eight clubs which now comprise the league. 

In the meantime, a newspaperman named Byron Bancroft John- 
son had become president of the Western League, a minor organiza- 
tion. It was a very successful loop and Johnson decided to expand. 
In 1900, he purchased the Cleveland territory from the National and 
asked permission to place a club in Chicago. After much bickering. 
the National League agreed. The Western that year changed its 
name to the American League. 

In 1901, Johnson decided to invade the East and demanded that the 
National League permit him to place clubs in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. This the National adamantly refused. 
Johnson withdrew from the National agreement and placed clubs not 
only in these cities, but in Boston as well and a new war was under 
way. 
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The American League raided the National, taking practically any 
player wanted, and crippled two or three of the clubs. The National, 
for a full season, continued to adhere to the National agreement then 
in effect, paying for players brought up from the minors, but the 
\merican was able to draw from this resource without scruple. But 
in September 1901, the National League, in financial straits, was 
forced to abrogate the National agreement and join in the looting of 
the minors. 

The war raged through 1902 and ended in the capitulation of the 
National League. The crowning blow was the placing of an Amer- 
ican League team in New York. The new league threatened to stock 
this club with its finest players and so undermine the National’s 
financial stronghold, the New York Giants. 

(nother pawn in the National-American struggle was the second 
of the ball players’ unions, the League Players’ Protective Associa- 
tion, organized in 1900, The National at first paid scant heed to the 
demands of the union. In 1901, however, confronted with the Amer- 
ican League, the National, hoping to assure themselves of control of 
reserved players, made many concessions in exchange for guaranties 
that LPPA members would respect contracts. But it proved im- 
possible for the LPPA to prevent a player from accepting more money 
from the American than he could hope for from the National. The 
LPPA died quietly in 1902. 

Mr. Keatine. Let me ask you there, Are baseball players organized 
now in any union ¢ 

Mr. Stmmons. Not in any formal union organization. ‘They have 
an organization, 

Mr. Keating. Of their own? 

Mr. Stuuons. That ts right. 

Mr. Kearina. Is it not affiliated with any of the national organiza- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Simmons. No, it is not. 

Mr. Keatine. Do they select representatives who bargain for them ‘ 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

Mr. Hitures. Is that known as the Players’ Council ? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. I think a major league man could explain 
that much better than I can. 

Mr. Keating. Does it pertain not only to the major leagues, but 
(he minor leagues? 

Mr. Stumons. No; only the majors. 

Mr. Kratine. The minor league players are not organized in any 
organization of their own ¢ 

Mr. Simons. Not tomy knowledge: no. 

In 1902, after the abrogation of the National Agreement, the minor 
leagues banded together and formed the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues. Under this standard, the minors for the 
first time were able to achieve a dignity equal to that of the major 
leagues. 

The National and American League war was settled in January 
1903, with the Cincinnati Peace Treaty. This treaty formed the 
basis for the paper now known as Major League Rules, one of the 
three fundamental documents of organized baseball. The other two 
are the National Agreement, which is subseribed to by all minor 
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leagues, and the Major-Minor Agreement, which covers negotiations 
between the majors and the minors. 

With the cessation of hostilities, baseball had many peaceful and 
fruitful years. ‘The world series, which has added much to baseball's 
rich traditions, began in 1903. 

Mr. Kratinc. When did the little world series begin / 

Mr. Stmmons. That started around 1904. It was not formally 
known as the little world series, but the pennant winners of the 
International League and the American Association first began to 
get together in 1904. 

Trouble brewed again in 1913 with the formation of a so-called 
outlaw circuit known as the Federal League. Also. at that time, a 
third players’ union was organized. This was the Baseball Players’ 
Fraternity, headed by Dave Fultz. Like its predecessors, the fra- 
ternity was at first lightly regarded. In 1914, however, the Federal 
League decided to become a major league and invaded territory be- 
longing to National, American, International Leagues, and the Ameri- 
can Association—the last two minor leagues. The Feds, like the 
Union Association, agreed to respect contracted players, but declared 
open season on reserved, unsigned athletes. The majors then agreed 
to recognize the fraternity, but the hope that this action would 
prompt players to respect the reserve clause in their contracts and 
ignore the rich offers of the Federal League proved as futile in 1914 as 
it had in 1901. 

The Federal League lasted 2 years, 1914 and 1915. Then arrange- 
ments were made by the National Commission, baseball’s governing 
body under the Cincinnati Peace Treaty, and a Federal committee 
to permit Federal Club owners to secure one National franchise 
Chicago—and one American franchise—St. Louis. 

An aftermath of this agreement was a suit by the Baltimore Federal! 
club which eventually resulted in the United States Supreme Court 
decision that basebal] was not interstate commerce and therefore was 
not subject to the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. 

The CuarrmMan. That decision has now come into question: has it 
not ? 

Mr. Stumowns. Apparently. 

The CnatrmMan. Do you know? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes, I know. 

A casualty of the agreement was the Baseball Players’ Fraternity. 
Failure to prevent its members from disregarding the reserve clause 
had compelled this organization to claim neutrality in the Federal! 
League war. The fraternity soon passed into oblivion. 

Another change in the baseball structure came in 1920 when it was 
revealed that the Chicago White Sox had sold out to gamblers and had 
thrown the 1919 world series. The disclosure of this piece of treach 
ery shook baseball’s foundations. It was felt that a strong man was 
needed and the three-man national commission which had ruled base 
ball since 1903 was discarded. Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis was 
named high commissioner of baseball (with full administrative au- 
thority to run the game. Landis held the office until he died in 1945. 
He was succeeded by Albert B. Chandler, who resigned in July 1951. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Mr. Simmons, in addition to your professional as- 
sociation with baseball, through your affiliation with the Interna- 
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tional League, I wonder if you could tell us something about your 
position or hobby as a historian of baseball. Have you spent much 
time in research on baseball’s history ? 

Mr. Simmons. I have written articles on the history of the Na- 
tional League for the Baseball magazine and other publications. I 
have delved into the beginnings of the game. Some of these things 
[ knew, and do not appear in any textbooks on baseball. 

Mr. GotpstErn. In other words, this testimony represents original 
research that you prepared for the subcommittee / 

Mr. SruMons. Some of it. 

Mr. Goupsrers. Along with your historical development, you 
mentioned the several wars with the so-called outlaw leagues, includ- 
ing the Union Association war in 1884, and the Federal League war 
in 1914 and 1915, and I was wondering if from your studies of the 
game you recall that reserve jumpers in these wars were blacklisted 
by organized baseball, or declared ineligible. 

“Mr. Stumons. In the Union war, there were three players who 
jumped from the Cleveland National League club to the Cincinnati 
Union club in mid-season and just about wrecked the club. These 
players were declared ineligible forever, but the following year, when 
peace was made bet ween the two leagues, three of the players were rein- 
stated and fined. They were each fined $1,000, 

Mr. Gotpstetn. So when the league war ended, the ineligibility was 
stricken and they were reinstated in organized baseball? 

Mr. Stmmons. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Has your research disclosed any case up until, say, 
1940, or up to 1945, where after a league war such as the Union war 
or the Federal war, players were not reinstated at the cessation of 
the war? 

Mr. Simmons. No. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. In that case, would it be true, then, that the Mexi- 
can League war represented the first occasion when jumpers were held 
out of organized baseball by the ineligibility rule after the cessation 
of the war? 

Mr. Stumons. To the best of my knowledge, it would. 

Mr. KearinG. That comes about through the pressure of the fans; 
does it not, primarily ? 

Mr. Stamons. Pressure of the fans and the pressure of the other 
players, too, who resented the fact, as in the Mexican League case. 
They were very indignant about it. 

Mr. Krattnc. The other players brought pressure to bear on the 
clubs to reinstate them ? 

Mr. Simons. I do not know whether they brought pressure to bear, 
but they were outspoken in agreeing with the Commissioner on the 
stand he took. 

Mr. Srevens. Which stand, Mr. Simmons? In declaring them in- 
eligible ? | 

Mr. Simons. In suspending the players for 5 years. 

Mr. Srevens. In suspending the players, and not in reinstating 
them ? . 

Mr. Siunons. That is right. 

Mr. Kerarine. I am referring to how it comes about that after a 
player is suspended for 5 vears or life, within a year or two he is 
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playing again. Is it the pressure of the fans that causes the change in 
viewpoint ¢ 

Mr. Stwmons. I would say it would all depend on circumstances, 
Tn most of these wars, there was an agreement made between the 
leagues that were at war, and the agreement contained the stipulation 
that these players would return to the clubs that originally owed 
them when the war was over. Of course, the Mexican League was a 
different situation. 

Mr. Krarine. In that case, they were reinstated, as I remember the 
testimony, in 2 or 3 years, rather than being suspended for the entire 
5 vears. 

Mr. Simmons. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Simmons, the reserve clause originally was 
devised, I think, in logic and reason, to protect clubs from raids, the 
raids that you speak of; is that correct ? 

Mr. Simmons. That was part of it. The other part was to get away 
from this annual competition for players. Every player at the close 
of a season became a free agent. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Stmuons. And everybody began to bid for these players. 

The Cratrman. Those are the original purposes of the reserve 
clause ? 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

The Cnamman. But has not the reserve clause also been used to 
enable club owners to buy and sell players, and to trade players for a 
profit ? 

Mr. Simons. I would answer that by saying that the players that 
were sold-——— 

The Crratmrman. How much was Babe Ruth sold for? 

Mr. Srrmons. The figure generally accepted is $100,000. 

The CHarrman. Plus what? A mortgage on Fenway Park? 

Mr. Simmons. I do not know what the entire stipulation was. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Craig has made an investigation of that. 

What was Babe Ruth sold for? 

Mr. Craia. For either $100,000 or $125,000 and a mortgage on Fen- 
way Park. 

Mr. McCutriocn. A mortgage on Fenway Park? 

The Crateman. In Boston. 

So do you want to revise your answer in regard to the trade involv- 
ing Babe Ruth? And T can give you other examples if you wish. 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think you made an answer, Mr. Simmons. 

The Cuamman. Did you answer that? 

Mr. Stumons. No, I was just thinking. The origin of the reserve 
clause was to stop this annual bidding for players. 

The Cuatrman. In addition—— 

Mr. Stueaons. That was a development. 

The Crramman. Is that not used to enable the clubs to trade play- 
ers? And the reason why they can do that without the player’s con- 
sent is because of the reserve clause? ; 

Mr. Stwmons. I would say that was so. 

The Cratrman. T do not want to cause any embarrassment to you. 

Mr. Stumons. No. It is done. 

The Crratmman. It is done, is it not? 
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Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Simmons, you started to make a comment on 
that point before. Did you have something that you wanted to say? 
You said that that was the answer to the problem of selling players. 

Mr. Srmmons. Some clubs will sell their players because they need 

he money to continue to operate. They need operational expenses. 
No club would sell a star player if they were trying to build a team. 

The Ciaran. It is hard to examine into the motives of owners 
when they trade their players. Some may do it for profit. Do you 
not think as a result of your research and study that some club owners 
have actus ally traded players, regardless of the fact that they lose good 
players, sole ly for the profit motive ? 

Mir. Sermons. I have never found that to be so. I have never found 


that to be so 

Mr. Gounsrerx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the 
record at this time some papers prepared by Mr. Simmons showing 
the changes in the constitution of the various leagues in terms of the 
‘ities that were involved and the periods of time in which franchises 
were held, not only in the American Association and the Nationa} 
Association, but also the American League, Union Association, Play- 
ers’ League, and Federal League, and also at the same time a statement 
prepared for the subcommittee by Lee Allen, sports director of radio 
station KYW, who is the author of the book entitled “100 Years of 
Baseball.” 

Mr. Allen’s statement which was prepared for the subcommittee, 
also relates to certain historical aspects of baseball. 

The Crrareman. Both may be admitted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 
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ExHtinit No. 7-A 
Major leagues and major league cities 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1871-75 


Baltimore (Lord Baltimores) - sae v4 New Haven, Conn________- IS7T5 
Baltimore (Marylands) - 873| New York (Mutuals)________ 1871-75 
Boston (Red Stockings )—-~~—- eT -759| Philadelphia (Athletics) -_.. 1871-75 
Brooklyn (Atlantics) __.--- 1872-75) Philadelphia (Centennials)__~ 1875 
Brooklyn (Eckfords)— ~~ ----~- 1872 | Philadelphia (Pearls) IST3-—T5 
Chicago (White Stockings)--. 1871-75 Rockford, ILL. (Forest City) ___ 1871 
Cleveland (Forest City)------ 1871-72)! St. Louis (Browns) ees 1875 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (Kekiongas) — 1871} St. Louis (Red Stockings) —___ IS75 
Hartford, Conn. (Blues) IS74-75 Troy (Haymakers) ee 
Keokuk, Iowa (Westerns) _—__ 1875 | Washington (Nationals) —_. IS72-75 
Middletown, Conn, (Mans- | Washington (Olympics) _—_—- - 1871-72 

NIN aishnioise acsccbacccenchwaslib 872} Waverly, N. J. (Resolutes)___ 1873 


NATIONAL LEAGUE, 1876-1951 





itt Tee aaa _. 1892-99] Louisville ~-___.._. 1876-77, 1892-99 
SI Fe ET 1876-1951 | Milwaukee______ = 1878 
Brooklyn__......_...._..-_.. 1880-1961 | New York_....__-- ~ 1876, 1883-1951 
Puffalo aa ee IS7T9-S5 | Philadelphia 1S76, 1SS3-1951 
c icugo - satel aes 1876-1951} Pittsburgh ____ _ ISS7-1951 
Cincinnati_._._.- _ 1876 SO, 1890-1951 | Providence —~......_..._______ 1878-85 
Cleveland —......... 1879-S4, 1889-99 | St. Louis__ 1876-77, 1885-86, 1892-1951 
LS RAN Das ee: i. | Bec Mh 1879 
J eel eh i RS .-. 1876-77 | Troy__- aa __ 1879-82 
Indianapolis_______ . 1878, 1887-89 | Washington _._______ 1886-89, 1892-99 


Kansas City ob a SiS 1880-82 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 1882-91 





SES eee eee a a 2 See eee, eek RRS-a7 
EE IOS SIRE Betta ene WT wees 1891 | Philadelphia __.-____---- --— 1882-9] 
| sf ee ean ee io 1884-90 | Pittsburgh __....____________ 1882-6 
ES 1882-89, 1891 | Richmond _____..-_--_____-_- 1884 
i ea rate rear eer! 1887-668 | Bechester .............._..... 1890 
re 1883-84, 1889-91 | St. Louis___._____-_____-_ _.. 1882-1 
a ES eee 1890 
Pe BN eee 1888-89 | Toledo : aor F ise FT 1884, 1890 
OE RE eas EE Te te 1882-91 | Washington ______________- 18S4, 1891 
PIED feces nc ncecees 1891 | 


UNION ASSOCIATION, 1884 


Altoona | Philadelphia 
saltimore | Pittsburgh 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago St. Paul 
Cincinnati Washington 
Kansas City Wilmington 
Milwaukee 


PLAYER’S LEAGUE, 1890 


soston Cleveland 
Brooklyn New York 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 


FEDERAL LEAGUE, 1914-15 


ee eS 1914-15! Kansas City_- mcoehichetedanaly, ne 
ee 1914-15 | Newark seleniee 15 
EE a eS 1914-15 | Pittsburgh Sued 1914-15 
i a ene Leet 1914-15 St. Louis : eee _.. 1914-15 


Indianapolis 


- 


ExuHisit 7-B 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE RESERVE CLAUSE 


(By Lee Allen, sports director, radio station KYW, Philadelphia, Pa., author, 
100 Years of Basebatl) 


Baseball's reserve rule, which binds a player to his club, is necessary to the 
sound operation of the game because it protects the player from unjust accusa- 
tions of dishonesty and not because it prevents the club with the most money 
from signing the best players. 

To illustrate: Player Smith is a member of the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1951. 
luring the course of the playing season he contracts to play for the New York 
Giants in 1952, and word of his signing leaks to the newspapers. Several days 
afterward, while playing for the Dodgers against the Giants, he commits an error 
that costs his team the game. The public, knowing that Smith is to join the 
Giants, immediately suspects that the player int®ntionally lost the game. 

The reserve rule prevents any such situation from arising, and therefore is 
actually a protection for the player. 

Consider what happened in baseball before the reserve rule was adopted 
in 1879. 

During the season of 1875 four players of the Boston club, Albert G. Spald- 
ing, Roscoe C. Barnes, James L. White, and Calvin A. McVey signed to play for 
Chicago in 1876. Word of their signing leaked, and from that time on the four 
players were bitterly assailed by Boston fans and Boston newspapers. These 
players were the greatest in the game at the time, and by a superhuman effort 
they were able to complete the season with 71 victories and only eight defeats, 
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an adequate demonstration of their honesty. But lesser players would not have 
heen able to avoid the suspicion that they were not giving their best. 

In the years immediately following numerous players changed teams at will, 
disrupting club morale and jeopardizing the investments of club owners. Men 
who otherwise might have invested in baseball hesitated because of the uncer- 
tainty in what should have been the greatest asset of a franchise—playing 
strength. 

During the period beginning in 1876 the Chicago team of the National League 
was the strongest in the country, enjoying a reputation similar to that of the 
New York Yankees of today. It became the ambition of most players to join 
its ranks, and the exodus of players from other clubs severely injured baseball 
in those loealities. 

Because of this situation, the reserve rule was secretly adopted at a special 
meeting of National League officials held at Buffalo, N. Y. on September 30, 1879 
Each club was permitted to reserve five players for 1880, the players to be named 
at a specified time. The rule was first suggested by Arthur H. Soden, president 
of the Boston team, and was, of course, directed principally against Chicago, 
which had been the only team in the league to make money and was therefore 
able to outbid its rivals in the scramble for securing players. 

The reserve clause met with almost no opposition on the part of the players 
and worked so well that the number of players reserved by each club was 
increased to 11, then 14, and finally included all players under contract. 

But unfortunately the early club owners used the rule not only to reserve 
players but to blacklist them. It became general practice for an owner to sus 
pend any athlete with whom he had had a dispute, and because the player was 
under reserve, other clubs were unable to sign him. The reasons usually given 
for these suspensions were drunkeness, absence from the team, and insubordi 
nation, but they were frequently based on lesser offenses. 

Consider the case of Charles Wesley Jones, an outfielder on Soden’s Boston 
club. Owed $378 in back salary by Boston during the 1880 season, Jones was 
suspended for refusing to play until paid and was left stranded in Cleveland 
For over 2 years he remained on the side lines, living on the proceeds of a 
benefit game arranged in his behalf by the Cincinnati Enquirer. He picked up 
odd change now and then in games around Portsmouth, Ohio, and gained re 
instatement only when the American Association was organized as a major 
league rival to the National. Had the association respected the National League 
blacklist, Jones would have been deprived of his livelihood forever. 

It was this abuse of the reserve rule and not the rule itself that led Henry 
V. Lucas, a wealthy citizen of St. Louis, to form the outlaw Union Association 
in ISS4. Despite the fact that Lucas said the reserve rule “reserved all that 
was good for the owners, leaving the remainder for the players,” those perform 
ers who jumped their National League contracts to join the Union Association 
did so largely because they were offered advance money and higher salaries 
They were certainly not interested in the philosophical aspects of their con 
tracts, 

It was not until the sale of the contract of Michael (King) Kelly from Chicago 
to Boston for $10,000 on St. Valentine’s Day, 1887, that players began to realize 
that their contracts represented value. It made no difference to Kelly whether 
he played for Chicago or Boston as long as he was paid. and when he was of 
fered a salary of $5,000 to go to Boston, ne was happy to make the move 

Although it is frequently believed that the Brotherhood war was fought in 
ISSO in an attempt to break the reserve rule, such is not the case; The Brother 
hood was originally a benevolent and protective organization of players formed 
in ISS5S by Billy Voltz, a sporting editor and minor-league manager. Players 
were assessed $5 a month, and the money went into a fund to aid indigent players 
during the winter. 

The Brotherhood became a vehicle for bargaining action only because John T 
Brush, owner of the Indianapolis franchise of the National League, fathered 2 
Salary-classification scheme that set up a salary limit of $2,000. Although 
players were frequently paid more than the limit under the table, they resented 
the rule because it made oratorical skill the biggest factor in their bargaining 

When the Brotherhood players sought out capitalists and formed a rival 
major league in 1890, it was the salary limit and not the reserve rule that pro 
vided their greatest grievance. In fact, the Brotherhood player committee set 
up to bargain with the magnates—a group that ineluded John M. Ward, Ne:! 
Hanlon, and Dan Brouthers—had to confess its inability to set up a new contract 
form that did not contain the clause. 
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Ward, the ringleader of the Brotherhood crowd, a graduate of Penn State why» 
later became an attorney, even defended the clause, saying, “In order to vey 
men to invest capital in baseball, it is necessary to have a reserve rule. Some 
‘say this could be modified, but I am not of that opinion. How could it be mo:j- 
fied? Say, for instance, that we began the season by reserving men for on\) 
2, 3, 4, or even 5 years. At the expiration of that period players would be free 
to go as they pleased, and capitalists who invested, say, $75,000 or $100,000 
would have gained nothing but ground and grandstand. Then again, players 
have agreed that this could not be overcome by making the length of reserya- 
tion vary. It could not, and would cause no end of dissatisfaction. It would he 
unfair to reserve one man for 2 years and another for 5. The reserve rule, on the 
whole, is a bad one; but it cannot be rectified save by injuring the interests of 
the men who invest their money, and that is not the object of the Brotherhood’ 

It is likely that the Brotherhood would not have formed an outlaw league 
had the National League repealed its $2,000 salary limit and made other ani 
slighter concessions. 

The players of today have just grievances and they are glad to air them, But 
few of them oppose the reserve clause, which they accept as part of the game. 

Because it appears likely that most courts would now declare that baseb:l| 
is engaged in interstate commerce because of its radio and television policies, 
legislation should be adopted to legalize the reserve clause. 

But a player who is blacklisted should have the right to appeal in court, and 
the blacklist weapon should be used only in cases involving “conduct detrimenta! 
to baseball.” And in view of the fact that a player is unable to terminate his 
contract, severance pay should be granted him in the event that his contract is 
terminated by his club. 

The argument usually made in defense of the reserve clause—that it pre- 
vents the most wealthy clubs from obtaining all the best players—is only super- 
ficially true. Under the present system the more wealthy clubs are able to 
acquire the best players in most cases. Because of their vast assets, the New 
York Yankees have been able to win 17 pennants in the past 30 years, and it is 
unlikely that they would be able to improve much on that mark without the 
reserve clause. 

It also has been demonstrated that the club with the highest payroll for 
one season does not necessarily win the pennant, a state of affairs often illus- 
trated by the Boston Red Sox of Tom Yawkey. 

One of the draw-backs of the reserve clause is that it furnishes a ready alibi 
to the owners of chronic second-division teams. If they are unwilling to spend 
money to improve their clubs, they hide behind the reserve ryle, saying, “We 
would like to acquire star players, but their contracts are not for sale.” 

However, the advantages of the clause, which serve as a protection for the 
player, far outweigh the disadvantages. 

One policy that threatens baseball at the present time is the ridiculous pay 
ment of huge bonuses to recruits without professional experience. This puts 
the poorer clubs in the same sort of position they claim they would be in without 
the reserve rule. 

The bonus system is a direct outgrowth of the farm chain idea, and in order 
to see how it developed one has to examine the spread of farm baseball. 

When Branch Rickey first began to operate with the St. Louis Cardinals, one 
of his principal problems was the recruiting of players, for the wealthy clubs 
of the East, notably the Giants were able to pay outlandish prices for athletes, 
and there was little chance for the Cardinals to compete. 

Rather than pay for polished performers in the high-class minors, Rickey 
would sign rookies to contracts in the lower minor leagues, hundreds of them, 
in the hope that a few would reach the majors. There were few bonuses paid 
in those days, as sand lot players were delighted at the opportunity of signing 
with a major league chain. 

The success of Rickey’s farm system forced rival clubs into the chain idea, 
and after all 16 major league clubs were equipped with chains, the payment 
of bonuses to lure prospects away from one system into another was a logica 
development. The situation has now become so grotesque that clubs engage 
in fantastic bidding contests to acquire players who have not even demonstrated 
that they can play satisfactorily in the lower regions of the minors, This means 
that a large amount of the revenue that fans pay to see major league basebal! 
is turned over to players without experience. Naturally, this causes dissension 
in major league dug-outs, as players who have heavily contributed to the financial 
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cess of their team see the money they have drawn in at the gate tossed to the 


ve. 
slit Ss} 


four winds. 
rhere should be an immediate rule prohibiting bonuses of any kind to players 


without experience. Violation of the rule should mean the ineligibility of the 
violator. If players can be made to perform honestly by the threat of ineligi- 
bility, so can club owners, 

However, the farm system, on the whole, 
Certainly it is One way of assuring the continued operation of minor league 
teams, Which could not usually operate successfully independently. In addition, 
farm system probably speeds the time required for a prospect to make 
as the one the Brooklyn club 
> cut at least a year 


is probably beneficial to baseball. 


the 
the climb through the minors. Such vast canips 
has operated annually at Vero Beach, Fla., appear to have 
from the time needed for an athlete to mature. 

However, it is preferable for major league teams to own their farm holdings 
yutright rather than through the use of working agreements. Ownership assures 
baseball in the farm city. Under 
» club could easily ruin baseball 


a more permanent interest in the welfare of 
the system of working agreements, a big league 
wiierever it worked, by selecting the best plavers on each roster in terms of the 
agreement and then moving on to some other city the following year. 

Mr. Katrine. Is it on the record what your official position is? 
I was a few minutes late in getting here. You are the publicity 
director of the International League / 

Mr. Stumons. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Simmons, I think I voice the expression of 
opinion of the members when I say that we deeply appreciate your 
coming here. You have given us very painstaking research into the 
history of baseball, and it is replete with erudition. It indicates a 
lot of learning, and we are very grateful. 

Mr. Smwmons. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lane. And especially the fact that you have brought out here 
before the subcommittee that Boston has taken a very important part 
in organized baseball. 

Mr. Simmons. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness will be a very important figure in 
baseball, Mr. George M. Trautman, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Baseball Clubs. 

Before Mr. Trautman gives his testimony, I would like to announce 
that we may need Mr. Trautman also on Friday, August 3, to complete 
his testimony. 

The Chair wishes to announce that definitely, with emphasis on the 
“definitely.” the witness on Monday will be former High Commis- 
sioner A. B. Chandler, and he will continue his testimony throngh 
Tuesday, August 7. I say Mr. Chandler will definitely appear as a 
withess, 

Mr. Trautman. 

Will you give your hame and address to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN, PRESIDENT, THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS 


Mr. Traurman. George M. Trautman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Hunuines. Mr. Chairman, would i be in order for Mr. Traut- 
man to give usa little summary of his bae dsscounid | 

The Cnarman. Would you mind giving us a bit of your back- 
vround ? 

Mr. Hiturnes. I see it is in his statement. 
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The Cuatrman. I think it is in his statement. 

The subcommittee may wish to interrogate you in the course of your 
remarks, Mr. Trautman. You do not mind that ? 

Mr. Traurman. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am George M. 
Trautman, president of the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues—the “minor leagues”—the headquarters of which 
are in Columbus, Ohio. I began my career in baseball on the sand 
lots of Bueyrus, Ohio. IT played baseball on the high-school team 
of that city and at Ohio State University. In 1933 I became president 
of the Columbus Baseball Club of Columbus. Ohio. which position | 
held until late in the year 1935, when I became president of the Amer 
can Association of Professional Baseball Clubs, during which time 
I also served as a member of the executive committee of the National 
Association for a period of 6 years. I served as vice president and 
general manager of the Detroit Tigers of the American League during 
1946, from which position I resigned after being elected to the presi- 
dency of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues 
in December 1946, which position I have held since that time. Under 
the rules IT am also the treasurer of the National Association. but 
throughout this statement in describing my position I will refer to 
myself as president. 

By way of introduction may I be permitted to make a few observa- 
tions. 

Baseball came into being in 1838 and the site of the first game is 
generally accepted as being Cooperstown, N. Y. This is the home of 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame and Museum. 

The purposes and functions of the National Association are most 
aptly expressed by an inscription on a bronze plaque unveiled on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Hall of Fame on June 12, 1939. The 
inscription is as follows: 

To build for baseball sound ideals of community participation and recreation 
and to perpetuate for the game integrity of administration and high standards of 
excellence in performance that the National Associntion was organized in 1901, 
The skill and spirit of Countless thousands on the playing fields have contributed 
to the wholesome enjoyment and recreation of Countless millions mire. Baseball 
Claims a continent today. To those who play and whe love the game this tablet 
is inscribed. 

In 1950, approximately 11,000 players competed in 58 minor leagues. 

The Cuaiman. Mr. Trautman, have you a breakdown of the major 
league clubs that own these other clubs / 

Mr. Travurman. No, I do not have it here. But I can make it 
available. 

The Cnamman. If you do not mind a few questions on that score; 
for example, can you tell us how many of these minor league clubs are 
owned directly or indirectly, say, by the New York Yankees? 

Mr. Travrman. [ cannot answer that, sir. I can get the answer 
to that question. 

The Cramman. Have you any rough idea / 

Mr. Travrman. I suppose probably a dozen or 15. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, we have that information. P erhaps 
what vou seek could be brought out by a couple of other witnesses.” 


See infra, exhibits 47-A and 47-B,. pp. 765-768 
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Mr. Travrman. Lam corrected there. They own four, and have, of 
ourse, numerous working agreement clubs. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, if I might ask a couple of questions 
on this point, you say 73 are owned outright by major league organiza- 
tions—I am reading from your statement—and 156 have working 
agreements with higher classification clubs, and 150 are entirely inde- 
pendent. Is that correct ? 

Mr. TravurmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, as to those which are entirely independent, Tam 
wondering how many are independent in the AAA leagues. You 
might take, for example, the American Association. Are there any 
whieh are independent ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. None other than Indianapolis. 

Mr. Srevens. In the American Association, Indianapolis is inde 
pendent i 

Mr. Travurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And how about the International League / 

Mr. Traurman. I think they are four and four. 

Mr. Svevens. The Blue Book shows that two and six. 

Mr. TraurmMan. I will have to 

Mr. Srevens. I do not want to go into details. But just on the 
hasis of the Blue Boak, perhaps vou could generalize. We checked 
and found five that seemed to be completely independent in the triple 
A, two completely independent in double A, and six completely inde- 
pendent in A. There were 19 farms in triple A, 14 farms in double 
A, and 24 farms in A. I just want to get across the general impres- 
sion that most of the independent clubs are in the lower classification 
leagues. Inthe higher classification leagues, most of them are farms: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Travurman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hiniines. Could you comment on the Pacitic Coast League. 
how many are independent and how many are owned by the major 
leagwues / 

Mr. Travrman. I would not want to do that, sir, without referring 
tomy file. Sacramento, I think, is independent; San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Seattle. 

Mr. Hinuines. Does not Oakland have a working agreement / 

Mr. Travrman. They have a working agreement, but not owner 
ship. 

Mr. Hitiinés. How about working agreements? Would you say 
that most of the clubs in the Pacific Coast League have working agree 
nents with the majors ? 

Mr. Traurmax. No: I would not say that. Hollywood does, of 
course. Los Angeles does. Of course, Los Angeles is major league- 
owned. San Francisco, 1 am not certain about it, whether they have 
a working agreement or not. , 

Mr. Keraring. What is the difference between being owned out 
right and having a working agreement? I have heard that phrase. 
and I do not understand what the word means. 

Mr. Travrman. A working agreement is a relationship between 
two clubs in which the club of higher classification agrees to do cer 
fain things and in return have an option, perhaps. on player 
contracts. 


SUS61 o2 ser. lopt.6 1? 
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Mr. Krattne. Do they have a first option | 
Mr. Travrman. They have a first option, For example, in sone fit 
of the lower classifications where there is a working agreement wit! ben 
a higher classification club, the higher classification ‘club pays thie A 
lower classification club so much money for the working agreement, the 
and the lower classification gives to the higher classific ation for that \ 
a first option on a number of pl: vyers. \ 
Mr. Krattnc. Do the words “working agreement” have a well 1 
known connotation in the profession? In other wor ds, is the work \ 
ing agreement always the same? . a 
Mr. Traurman. No. There are different types of working agree- \ 
ments. Some of them give players help to the lower classification a 
clubs, and in return for that the ‘vy get an option on maybe the selec- par 
tion of a contract or two contracts. bv e 
Mr. Kearine. When the higher classification club has an option on pag 
the lower classification clubs’ players, does that normally entail also Li 
that when the higher classification club releases its players, they will eee 
go back to the lower classification club ¢ lang 
Mr. Traurman. That is sometimes in the agreement. Som 
Mr. Kearinc. Sometimes it is in there and sometimes it is not ? thre 
Mr. Travrman. That is right. re 
Mr. Hinures. I do not want to go into the player draft at this time, did | 
because I presume you are going to cover that. But as an outgrowth Ni 
of these working agreements, is it not sometimes true that major league pond 
clubs will pull players out of minor league teams, say, in the middle inter 
of the season and sometimes seriously cripple the chances of those At 
minor league teams in turning in a good performance during that and 
season, so far as the pennant race is concerned 4 "ale 
Mr. Traurman. You mean, do they do that or may they ? T! 
Mr. Hinurnes. Do they not do that ? hoile 
Mr. Traurman. Yes: they do that. Loui 
Mr. Hinirwes. And that sometimes does have a very serious effect re 
on the penn: int chances of a minor league team. Ran 
Mr. Travurman. I would answer that question this way, that in be y 
most instances the club taking a player, such as you described, tries Bs 
to replace that player. An effort is made in that direction by most pe 
clubs. Sometimes it does not work out quite that way, but I think iy 
that that effort is pretty uniform. Fort 
Mr. Hires. I have learned that that is one of the objections that Roel 
some of the minor league teams have to some of these working agree M 
ments. M 
Mr. Traurman. This working agreement arrangement has, of T 
course, most of its application in the lower classifications. Mr. Frick M 
showed, and I will show later in this paper, that out of our 2.400 di- stat 
rectors of minor league clubs, only 290 are baseball men. We call T 
them baseball men. The rest are doctors and dentists, and in different Fr 
occupations of life, and they have a great interest in their community. hall . 
They have a ball club, and the first ‘thing they look for is a working had 
agreement. In other words, they have no time to put their elub to- Natic 
gether and get player talent. So the first thing they are looking for T 
is a working agreement. They say, “We will have a ball club if you nC 
get mea working agreement.” Ju 


That is not always possible, and sometimes working agreements do 
not work out as well as someone thought they might. 


a 
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Mr. Hintines. Do you think these agreements are more to the bene- 
fit of the major league team, or do you think that there is an equal 
benefit between the major and minor ? 

Mr. TraurmMan. There is equal, or I would say greater benefit to 
the lower classification club. 

Mr. Hitiines. The greater benefit is to the lower classification club ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Why do they frown on these working agreements ! 

Mr. Trautman. I do not know. 

The Cuairnman. Did not Judge Landis object to it / 

Mr. Traurman. I think he did. 

The Cuairman. I think it might be well at this time to read a few 
paragraphs from Judge Landis and Twenty-Five Years of Baseball, 
by John George Taylor Spink, the publisher of the Sporting News, at 
page 191: 

Landis brought up the subject of big league clubs operating minor league 
farms at the 1927 meeting, and again let the club owners know, in rather concise 
language, that he didn’t favor the practice; in fact, he was very much “agin it.” 
Some of the minor league club owners also were restless about it, and were 
threatening not to renew their agreement with Landis and the majors when the 
muajor-minor league agreement expired in January 1928, at the end of the Judge's 
first 7 years in office. However, there was other urgent business and the judge 
did not press the matter. 

Near the close of the meeting, Landis said: “I will have Secretary O'Connor 
call the roll, and I want each club president to tell me how many minor league 
clubs he owns, and if he doesn’t own any, then I want to know how many he is 
interested in.” 

After Landis held his poll, he learned that National League clubs had 12 farms, 
and those of the American League only 6, a surprising few compared with later 
years when the St. Louis Cardinals at one time controlled 33 minor league 
clubs and some 600 players. 

There was an interesting bit of repartee between the Commissioner and hard- 
boiled old Phil Ball of the Browns when O'Connor called the name of the St. 
Louis American League club. 

“None,” said Phil, meaning the Browns owned no minor Jeague clubs 

Landis stared at the man who in the late American League fighting had been 
Ban Johnson's lone ally. “All right then,” he said at some length. ‘Then may- 
he you will tell me how many farms the owner of the St. Louis Browns owns.” 

Ball couldn't dodge that one and admitted that Tulsa and Muskogee were his 
personal property. “But I am going to get rid of Muskogee just as quickly as 
! can,” Ball added. 

hy this time, Branch Rickey, vice president of the Cardinals, had acquired 
Fort Smith, Joplin, Houston, and had shifted the International League farm to 
Rochester. : 

Mr. Keating. You are doing all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hititines. Where is Rochester ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Not in Michigan. 

Mr. Keatrnc. That is a good team. It should have major league 
~tatus, 

Phe CHarrMAN (continuing) : 

rom the start, the commissioner regarded him as the colored boy in the base- 
ball farm’s woodpile, even though Rickey’s acumen and ability as an organizer 
had converted a lowly second division team into one of the top clubs of the 
National League, and which by that time already had won two of the pennants. 

To go on further, there apparently was some court action brought 
n ¢ ‘hicago: 


Judge Lindley 
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of the Federal court— 

recognized the legality of the baseball farm when he ruled that there was nothing 
in the code to prevent a major league club owner from owning minor league 
properties, but felt that the right should not be used to bottle up the player 
indefinitely in the farm system. It was covered in the following paragraph : 

“It is apparent that Ball, by controlling the St. Louis, Wichita Falls. Tulss 
and Milwaukee clubs, and in addition Springfield, Mo., is and has at all times 
since April 5, 1928, been able at his own discretion to direct the transfer of 
Bennett at any time from any one of these clubs to any other of them without 
usking for waivers from major league clubs. Though there is nothing in the 
rules to prohibit an individual owning control of a major league club from 
likewise owning control of minor league clubs the intent of the code is that such 
common ownership is not to be made use of as to give one individual, controlling 
all of the clubs mentioned, the absolute right, independent of other clubs, to cor 
trol indefinitely a player acquired aud switched about by apparent outright 
purchases.” 

Then it continues: 

There was also some clipping of the commissioner's wings at the December 
1932 meetings, and the big leaguers supposedly took from Landis the power to 
mess up their farm deals. A resolution was passed by the unanimous vote of all 
16 clubs to remove from the jurisdiction of Commissioner Landis the authority 
to move against player transactions solely because they were made between farms 
of the same major league club. 

A year before the American League had passed the same resolution, but the 
National League, fearing Landis might resign, refused to go along with it, 
though men like Breadon and Rickey of St. Louis strongly favored it. But, by 
1932, conditions were so chaotic in the minors that the National League swung 
into line, and also backed the resolution to the limit. Landis didn't resign, and 
he found other ways of getting at the “farmers” when their manipulations 
were too much for him to swallow, as the present Brooklyn president, Branch 
Rickey, and Jack Zeller, now chief scout of the Braves may well attest. 

I would like to get, in view of that, your views on the farm system. 

Mr. TraurmMan. Some of our most successful operators in the lower 
classification are independent operators. I think there is a place in 
baseball for the farm system and for the independent operator. We 
have a good many examples of that. I think the defenders of the 
farm system will say very definitely that the farm system was born 
a child of necessity. 

Back in the early days of the farm system, the ability to purchase 
players was rather isolated, in a few spots, and the farm system came 
into being. It was created by those who did not have the finanieal 
resources to acquire player talent, and decided to develop their own 
players. The farm system came into being. 

Now, where we have a good, aggressive, resourceful independent 
operator, he has a great opportunity to be just as successful as any 
one else, and the history of the National Association would establish 
those facts. We do have successful independent operators. We do 
have, of couse, successful farm operations. 

The Cuairman. But is it not a fact that an independent and locally 
financed minor league club attempting to compete in the same league 
with farm clubs owned by major league clubs finds itself hopelessly 
outclassed by the major league farm because the major league clubs 
can drop some of their good players into the minor league / 

Mr. Trautman. That is not so, Mr. Chairman. We have some 
minor league independent operations that gives the farms a pretty 
good race. 

The Cuamman,. But it is possible, is it not, if the farm club finds 
in the middle of the season it is losing out and feels that it needs better 
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attendance and interest is being sloughed off, that they could bring 
down some of the better players and make it impossible for the in- 
dependent operator to give competition 4 

Mr. TraurMan. They could bring them down according to the rules 
of the league they are in. Most of those leagues require waivers be- 
fore a player can be sent down. Now, if it is an option ball player, 
that might be done. 

The Cuatrman. Waivers from whom ? 

Mr. Tracurman. The league in which—— 

The Cuairnman. Waivers from the members of the major league ¢ 

Mr. TravtmMan. Waivers from the league in which the club exists. 

Mr. Keatine. That would be the major league / 

Mr. TRavrMAN. Sir? 

Mr. Kearixe. That would be the major league. 

Mr. Travrman. No. In the case of an option player on a major 
league club, they do not require waivers. But if they have a player 
that they want to assign outright to a minor league club, they have 
to get Waivers. 

The CuairmMan. But suppose that is done to get the pennant in the 
minor league temporarily. Would they need a waiver from all the 
members of the competing minor league clubs ? 

Mr. Travrman. The competing minor league clubs; yes. 

Mr. Keratine. They do? 

The Cuarrman, They need waivers for that. 

Mr. Travrman. For example, in the Texas League, if the Texas 
League wants to send a player to a class C league, they have to get 
waivers from every club in the Texas League. 

Mr. Keating. The Texas League club, but not the class C league / 

Mr. Tratrman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Kerarine. In other words, if the Cardinals want to move a 
plaver to Rochester, they have to get a waiver from all the other clubs 
in the major leagues / 

Mr. Travurman. From all the major league clubs. 

Mr. Keatrinc. Not in the International League / 

Mr. Travrman. That is correct. 

The Crairman. I mean, they could see to it that if the Cardinals, 
say, owned the Rochester team, they could put some players down on 
the Rochester team without prior leave from the other clubs in the 
International League ? 

Mr. Travrman. Yes; but they could not do it without waivers by 
the major league clubs. 

The CHairman. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Could they not do it on an option basis? 

Mr. Travrman. Yes; they could do it on an option basis. 

Mr. Gotpstrrn. So they would not need a waiver? 

Mr. Travrman. If they want to make an option assignment, they 
do not require waivers. 

The Cuairman. And that has been done, Mr. Trautman, as you 
know. Iam sure you know. 

Mr. Travrman. What has been done, sir? 

The Cuatmaan. That has been done, when they have sent players 
down below. by option or otherwise. , 
Mr. Travurman. They can only do it according to the rules. 
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Mr. Keating. The chairman means players that are qualified to pla) 
in the major league, just sent down temporarily to the minor leagues ‘ 

The Cuatrman. Yes; by option. 

Mr. TravrmMan. Optional assignment. I would like to say here that 
that is to the advantage of the player, because they are not going to 
send down a player that is active in their line-up. They are going to 
send a player that spends most of his time on the bench. 

The Cnarrman. That is true, Mr. Trautman. But I only posed the 
question to show that there may be difficulty to that independent 
minor-league club, and it may be faced with terrific odds when it is 
faced with the presence on the competing teams of such good players 

Mr. Traurman. I would not want to make a positive statement, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would believe in leagues in which we have independ- 
ent and farm ownership, the pennant has been won just about as often 
by the independent as it has by the farm operation. 

The Cuatrrman. But what | indicate is possible, is it not ? 

Mr. Trautman. It is only possible according to the rules. You 
must get waivers before you send a player down. But you can option 
him without waivers. 

The Cuarrman. I know, according to the rules. But that is pos- 
sible. I cannot place my finger on the case where it has been done, 
but I will put it in the record later on, where it has been done. 

Mr. Travrman. I want to make this point, too, if I might, that 
the number of option players permitted by any club is limited. 

Mr. Kratine. Under the rules, no club can have more than a certain 
number of players under option / 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Krartrne. Is that a fixed number in the majors? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes,sir. It is fixed in all classifications. It varies 
in the classifications. For example, in the majors, 15 options are 
permitted. 

Mr. Keatinc. And those options are held by minor-league clubs? 

Mr. Traurman. You mean, the players? 

Mr. Keatrne. I do not understand this option. We are not in 
baseball. We are great players and great fans, but we do not know 
much about it. 

Mr. Travrman. In the major leagues, a club is permitted to have 
under contract or reservation a total of 40 players, and no more. 
Now, after the first 30 days of the season, they must have what we 
call a cut-down situation and go to 25 active players. In other words, 
Washington or Cleveland cannot have more than 25 active players 
available to play in the American League as of this date. 

Mr. Keratrne. You mean, there are only 25 that travel around with 
them ? 

Mr. Trautman. Twenty-five active players: that is all. Now, if 
they had 15 additional plavers—some of them do not; some of them 
only have 10 additional—they option those out to other clubs, prob- 
ably in their system or sometimes out of their system. 

Mr. Kratrne. Then those players, their physical bodies, where are 
thev? With the major league? 

Mr. TraurMan. No; they are with the optionee club. 

Let us take it this way. Washington, perhaps, had 30 players, 
and they had to cut to 25—that is the rule—30 days after the season 
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opened. They had five left. Now, they assigned those five option- 
ally, we will say, maybe two to Char lotte, may be two to Chatt: anooga, 
and maybe one somewhere else. 

Mr. Kearrnc. Those players actually go out there ? 

Mr. Traurman. Those players actually go out there. That is right. 

Mr. Keatrne. The option, then, means that the Washington ciub 
has an option to pull them back at any time? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. But usually it is provided that they 
call them at the end of the season. Now, to answer someone's question ls 
when they call them back in midseason, that can be done, but usually 
on an optional assignment the club cannot recall that plaver until the 
end of the season of the optionee. 

Mr. Keating. Then I do not get the significance of the chairman’ 
question. These players, who can be sent in to win a pennant, are 
already in the lower league; they are not in a major league. Clear me 
up on that, will you ¢ 

Mr. TravrmMan. I will surely try. 

[ think what the chairman had in mind—you correct me, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I make an erroneous statement—was that in midseason, per- 
haps, one of the minor league clubs in a system is in fourth place and 
by the major league club, or the upper club, sending them a player, 
will help them get some force to climb to second or to first place. 

The Cuarrman. I just sent for some records. I donot want to inter- 
rupt the testimony. You can goon. The reference was to what the 
Cardinals have done concerning the Houston team which they own. 
But go ahead. I do not want to hold you up. 

Mr. Hitiines. Just one more item on that point. Now, the New 
York Yankees got waivers the other day on Jackie Jensen and Mapes, 
and they sent them to minor-league teams. Jensen went to Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Travrman. Yes: Jensen went to Kansas City. I do not know 
where Mapes went. 

Mr. Hitiines. Those men are, first of all, pretty-well-known players, 
and will have a certain drawing-card value. Also they are pretty good 
ap even though their standard of play apparently did not 

ntitle them to stay with the Yankees at this time. 

Now, will that not have the effect of giving a good shot in the arm 
to the clubs to which they are going, and as they move into the final 
stretch of those pennant races in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Travrman. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. Huniines. I was wondering if that could not be an effect of 
these working agreements. 

Mr. Travrman. It could be an effect. On the other hand, it could 
have a negative effect, too, sometimes in that the player you send does 
not give you the help that you thought he might give you. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Trautman- 

Mr. Keating. Now, do not let this fellow get away from clearing 
up my question. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, perhaps I could clear up the point 
that Mr. Keating has in mind with this question. 

The St. Louis Cardinals have an interest in Rochester and also 
in Houston, Tex. Would it be possible for them in one season to 
option players to Rochester who might be stars on Rochester during 
1948, and then during 1949 they might decide that Houston might 
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be a better-paying city, with bigger crowds, and so on, and they could 
take those same players during the subsequent season and option them 
to, say, Houston; would that be possible ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is correct. That would be possible. At the 
end of each season you recall your option players. Twenty days be- 
fore the expiration of the season then you can bring back all your 
option players. Washington had 30 players—— 

Mr. Keatine. Are vou required to? 

Mr. ‘TRavTMan. Sir. 

Mr. Keating. Are you required to bring them back / 

Mr, Traurman. If you want to retain title to them. Either that 
or you must release them, or assign them outright to the club with 
which they happen to be at the time. 

Mr. Kraring. I see; or take them back ? 

Mr. Trautman. Or take them back. 

Mr. Keattnc. That is what you have to do. All right. Now, we 
have that straight. 

Mr. Travrman. You may recall them if you wish, if you choose 
to recall them, or you may assign them outright, or you may release 
them. 

Now, take the Washington Club as an example. They had 30 
players at the opening of the American League season. Tor 30 days 
they could keep the 30 players here in Washington, making up their 
mind what 25 they wanted to retain out of the 30. When the 30-day 
cut-down period came, they had to get rid of five players. So they 
sent them optionally to Chattanooga, Charlotte, Columbus, or wher- 
ever they wanted to send them. They may be there on short recall, 
or recalled at the end of the season. Now, 20 days before the close 
of the American League season they can go out and bring these 5 back, 
and they will have 30 players to play with in the last 20 days in- 
stead of 25. 

Mr. Kerartnc. I see. Now, when we were discussing sending a 
player down to a lower league in order to let a lower farm team win 
a pennant, it was said, “You cannot do that until you have waivers 
from the other major league teams, except a player who is under 
option.” 

Mr. Travrman. Whom you want to option. You do not require 
waivers. 

The CuatrmMan. May I interrupt there / 

Mr. Keatine. I do not understand. You mean that you can send 
him down under an option to the lower league ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. The majors may option a player every year for a 
total of 3 years. 

Mr. Krarine. One player? 

Mr. Traurman. No. Any number they want to send. 

Mr. Krarine. Within their 25, you mean ? 

Mr. Traurman. Within their 30 or their 25 or their 40. 

Mr. Keartnc. In midseason they are down to 25; they have to stay 
at 25? 

Mr. TravrmMan. No; they do not have to. They may go with 20 
if they want to. 

Mr. Krarine. But I mean they cannot go above 25? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 
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Mr. Kreative. So out of that 25, or a lesser number, they can send 
down a player under an option / 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. Given to the lower-league team ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. If he has not already had three options. They 
cannot send a player that has been optioned three times. They can 
send anybody else they wish. 

Mr. Kearine. That is the exception which you made in your answer 
to the chairman’s question about requiring waivers? They would not 
have to get waivers if they send down a player under an option 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. Now, if they want to assign the 
player outright, then they must get waivers. 

Mr. Kerarmnc. Thank you very much. That answers my question. 

Mr. McCvutxiocn. Mr. Trautman, I would like to have your studied 
opinion on 2 questions. First, is it your opinion that a prohibition 
against farms would be detrimental to organized baseball ? 

Mr. TraurMan. My answer to that would be that I think it would be. 

Mr. McCctiocu. Is it your opinion that a prohibition against work- 
ing arrangements or working agreements from a higher to a lower 
league would be detrimental to organized baseball / 

Mr. Travrman. I think that it would. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Trautman, when we ask these questions, it is 
not to show that we are unnecessarily —— the burden upon vou 
of a cross-examination. We have three bills before us which seek to 
exempt organized baseball from the operation of the antitrust laws, 
from causing fines and penalties to be inflicted upon clubs of organ- 
ized baseball because of the farm system, because of the reserve clause, 
and because of these arrangements and agreements. 

Therefore, we cannot intelligently determine whether organized 
baseball should be thus exempt unless we know what the results are, 
say, of the farm system. Therefore, we are asking these questions to 
draw out from you all the repercussions which can flow from the farm 
system, and so forth. Do you understand that / 

Mr. Travrman. I understand that. I want to make it quite clear— 
: tried to do that—that I believe there is a place in baseball for both 

he farm system and the independent operator. 

The CramMan. : ou see, in a certain sense we are trying to protect 
you because it may be that the Department of Justice at the present 
time could bring an action involving criminal penalties—not only 
economic penalties—against everybody involved in organized base- 
ball. 

So in that sense it is very essential to get all the facts. 

Mr. Traurman. I would like to have protection in both of those 
fields. 

Mr. Gotpstetxn. While we are getting the facts, Mr. Trautman, I 
wondered if it is not true that last year, for instance, the American 
Association club of Columbus, which is owned by the Cardinals, won 
the play-off, and this year, as of at least August 1, they were in last 
place, whereas Houston in the Texas League, which is also owned by 
the Cardinals, now seems to be in first place in the Texas League. I 
was wondering if there was any transfer of players from Columbus 
down to Houston by the Cardinals, in their farm system, which might 
account for that sudden shift. 
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Mr. Trautman. I think there was a transfer or two. And I notice 
in the morning paper where a transfer was made yesterday of Crim- 
ian, a pitcher. Now, Crimian is a pitcher in Columbus, Ohio. I am 
pretty familiar with it because I see a lot of the games there. 

The Cuarrman. Houston is reaching first place; is it? 

Mr. Travrman. Crimian was sent to St. Louis as a relief pitcher 
His relief went all the way to a third of an inning, I think, in a couple 
of instances. So his record at Columbus surely would not justify a 
return to Columbus and he was optioned to Houston, and I hope he is 
successful down there. But the human equation being what it is, 
some players are great players in the same classification with a club 
and are bad players in the same classification on another club. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. But it is possible, is it not, in a situation such as 
that in Columbus, to have players transferred around, who may one 
year help out one club and hinder the other, and vice versa, in succeed 
ing years ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. I do not believe that is a routine procedure, but it 
happens to be that now and then I suppose it comes out that way. 

Mr. Goupsrern. That is what we wanted to find out. 

The Ciamman. That is all I want to find out. 

Mr. Kearine. You do not think it reaches the point of being com- 
mon practice or anything approaching a vice in the system ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. Oh, no. I recall as president of the Columbus 
Ball Club, when I came into baseball, that the Cardinals owned Colum- 
bus and Rochester, and Mr. Giles was the president of the Rochester 
Ball Club. 

Mr. Keating. A great fellow. 

Mr. Traurman. Now, ball clubs build their teams in the winter 
time, or attempt to, and he just built better than I did, if you know 
what I mean, with his background and all. 

1 went through the records of ball players and I made a battle for 
this plaver or that player, and I was amazed a little later how easily 
I acquired those players from Mr. Giles, but I was not so amazed 
when L got into the midseason. 

You know, there are men in baseball that are better a than 
other men. By “operators” I mean they have a better knowledge of 
plaver talent, of the potentials of player talent. That is the reason 
there are great scouts in baseball and some mediocre scouts. 

Mr. Drevfuss said once that it was alleged that the best scout that 
he had was a scout that never brought in a ball player. That was 
the best investment he had. 

The CHatmrman. Go ahead, Mr. Trautman. 

Mr. Travrman. This year approximately 8,000 players are in the 
uniforms of 359 clubs in 49 minor leagues. Of these clubs, 73 are 
owned outright by major league organizations, 136 have working 
agreement with higher classification clubs, and 150 are entirely inde- 
pendently owned and operated. There are 1,522 players of last season 
now in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Kratrna. I want to ask there, does that mean that in 1951 there 
were nine minor leagues that dropped out of existence ? 

Mr. Tracrman. We have lost 60 clubs since last vear. And it 
accounted for, for the most part, by the 1.522 boys that are in the 
service. 
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Mr. Keartine. I see. That causes a good many clubs to fold up? 

Mr. Travurman. Yes. In other words, every one of those 152 
boys played minor league ball last year. That is approximately 6 
teams of 20 players each. So we have lost leagues and clubs. 

Mr. Kearina. I suppose the service has a greater effect on the B. 
C,and D clubs than it does on the majors? They are older. 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. The list of clubs that are being 
abandoned is much greater in the lower classification, of course, than 
in the higher. 

I think you will agree that rules are necessary for the orderly 
\dministration of every organization. Such rules may require inter- 
pretation; decisions concerning many matters must be made and 
records kept. In the case of minor league baseball the Major-Minor 
Agreement and Rules of the National Association Agreement consti- 
tute the rules and provide the machinery for the administration of the 
affairs of the minor leagues and their constituent clubs. 

On the playing fields the games are conducted according toa code 
of rules which has evolved over the vears and in which changes have 
been made from time to time as the need therefor became apparent. 

So too, the nonplaying part of baseball is conducted in accordance 
with the above-mentioned rules which have also been built up over 
the past 50 vears. 

The National Association is the official library of minor league 
records. Over 40,000 player contracts were recorded in the office 
during the calendar year of 1950. During that same year 8,856 out- 
right and conditional assignments of player contracts were  re- 
orded., 

In general, it is the duty of the National Association and its officials 
to protect the interests of the public, the players, and the owners and 
to protect and preserve the integrity of the game. 

Now, you may raise the question about the 40,000, when we add 
about 11,000 players. Some players signed as many as seven or eight 
‘ontracts in a season. They go to different clubs, and every time they 
do, they must sign a new contract. 

Mr. Keatinc. You mean they are released by a club? 

Mr. Tracrman. No. An option player going from Washington 
to Chattanooga must sign a Chattanooga contract. 

Mr. KearincG. And all those contracts must be filed under the rules 
n your office ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. Every movement of the player must 
be recorded. 

Mr. Strevens. Mr. Trautman, does that figure of 8,800 include just 
uitright assignments ? 

Mr. Travrman. Those are conditional and outright. 

The history of organized baseball is a record of the successful 
efforts by men to safeguard a game—a game which was born in Amer- 
ca, has developed in America, and which, from its birth, has been 
loved and cherished by every American boy, with a powerful carry- 
over into his adult life. 

Organized baseball, as I will use the term, consists of the two major 
leagues and the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
the minor leagues. It makes claim to but one consideration in the 
over-all picture of baseball in America. It proudly asserts that by 
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the verdict of the people after 75 years, it has been designated as the 
guardian of the game: and resolves that its operations must and wil! 
preserve the traditionally American opportunity for players to ad. 
vance in their profession and receive honorable treatment and for 
the fans to enjoy the best entertainment that competitive sport can 
provide. Organized baseball has always been mindful of its respon- 
sibilities. Critics may, perhaps, find a few isolated things about 
which to complain, but they are the exceptions that prove the rule. 

Baseball—professional baseball—has been played in 1,059 cities and 
towns in all 48 States. 

Now permit me to consider the structure of the National Associa- 
tion and its operation. 

The National Association is a voluntary association of professional 
baseball leagues and is an integral part of organized baseball. The 
member leagues of the National Association are presently divided 
into six classifications, based upon the aggregate minimum popula- 
tion of the cities comprising the respective leagues. Such classifica- 
tions and population requirements are as follows: AAA, 5,000,000 
people; AA, 1,750,000; class A, 1,000,000; class B, 250.000; class C, 
150,000, and class D, up to 150,000. 

I have a chart here that I would like to exhibit, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciairman. We shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. Trautman, have you got a protostatic copy of that? We would 
like to put that in the record. 

Mr. Trautman. No; but I will have one made, sir. 

The Cramman. If you will have one prepared, [think that would 
be very appropriate. 

Mr. Travrman. I shall have one made.” 

The CrairmMan. Fine. 

Mr. TraurMan. This is a sort of picture of the structure of base- 
ball. Professionally it goes from the base of this pyramid to the apex 
of it. And at the base of this organization triangle there are class 
D leagues, 19 leagues with 127 clubs and 1,981 players. 

Now, just up the ladder where it requires a little better perform- 
ance we have the class C leagues. 

The Cuamman. Would you give us some of the names of the cities 
of, say, the class D clubs? 

Mr. Traurman. Well, Springfield, Ohio; Richmond, Ind. 

Here is one of the leagues, the Far West League: Eugene, Oreg.: 
Klamath Falls: Medford, Oreg.; Reno, Nev.; Redding, Calif., and 
Pittsburg, Calif. 

Here is another at random, the Mountain States League: Big Stone 
Gap, Va.: Harlan. Ky.; Hazard, Ky.; Jenkins, Ky.: Middlesboro, 
Ky.; Morristown, Tenn.: Nerton, Va.; Pennington Gap, Va. 

The Cuamman. That is enough, Mr. Trautman. 

Mr. Traurman. We have a legend about that. This is only a 
legend, you understand. When a man struck out with the bases full 
they shot him right there. Tle never got away from home plate. 

In the class C we have 1,740 players. 

In class B, 9 leagues. 68 clubs, 1.355 players. 

In class A, 4 leagues- 





1 See appendix, p. 1247. 
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The Cuamman. Would you give us one or two of the cities in each 
one of those classifications ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. Class C, Pioneer League: Billings, Mont.; Boise, 
Idaho; Great Falls, Mont.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Ogden, Utah; Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Now, in class A, 4 leagues, with 30 clubs, 680 players. 

I skipped class B, did I not? We stopped at class B. The Tri- 
State League: Anderson, S. C.: Asheville, N. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville. S. C.: Greenwood, S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Spartanburg, S. C. 

Class A. 4 leagues with 30 clubs. Eastern League: Albany, N. Y.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.: Schenectady, 
N. Y.: Scranton, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa. 

Double A: Texas League: Beaumont, Tex.: Dallas: Fort Worth; 
Houston; Oklahoma City; San Antonio; Shreveport; and Tulsa. 

Triple A, three leagues. The International League: Baltimore: 
Buffalo: Montreal; Ottawa; Rochester; Springfield; Syracuse; and 
Toronto. 

Mr. Hittites. Those three leagues are the International, the Amer- 
ican Association, and the Pacific Coast League ? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

These are the population requirements for each of those classi 
fications. 

Mr. Keating. Now, let me ask another question there. We had 
testimony here that the average player's salary in the major leagues 
was $12,000. What is the average player's salary ina triple A league ‘ 

Mr. Travurman. I cannot give you the average, for this reason, 
that the triple A leagues which I am going to treat a little later in my 
paper, in the salary question, have no salary limits except that they 
themselves create—the leagues. Now, the Pacifie Coast League has 
no salary limit. They can pay anything they wish. The American 
Association has a salary limit and so does the International League. 

Mr. Krearine. You mean they have a fixed salary / 

Mr. Travrman. A yearly annual salary limit. Not per person. 
That is for the entire season. There are no individual limits. 

Mr. Keating. There are no individual limits’ It is for each team ? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kearinc. No team can pay its plavers more than XN dollars / 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

Now, when we get down into these classifications, from the class A 
down, all of them have salary limits. Now, the reason for that is to 
vet some equity in the competition. 

Mr. Keatrine. Yes. 

Mr. Travrman. Because we have people down in class D, enthusi- 
astic citizens, who have financial resources, and there would be no limit 
to what they would put in a class D club. 

Mr. Kearinc. Surely; that is right. 

The Cuamman. Now. Mr. Trautman, I notice that in the Ameri- 
can League and in the National League and in the triple A leagues 
and in the double A leagues you have leagues where there are eloht 
clubs for each league. In the class A leagues you apparently have a 
departure therefrom; have you not ? 
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Mr. Trautman. In class A? Four leagues with 30 clubs. Yes, w: 
have one league with 10. The Colonial League was in there, sir, wit) 
only six clubs. 

The CHamman. I see. 

Mr. Traurman. I am sorry, that is the Central League there with 
only six clubs. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

And then in the class B, you also have a departure from the usual 
eight-club leagues. 

“Mr. Travrman. There may be a six-league club in there. We have 
lost this year a number of clubs in leagues which started out with 
eight. A couple of clubs have found it desirable to withdraw. 

The Cuarrman. I see. And the same with reference to class C and 
class D? 

Mr. Traurm Nn. That is correct, sir. 

Now, down at the base of this triangle, the grass roots of this game, 
no one ever came into this part of the structure that at one time was 
not down here. 

The Cuairman.’ That is, the American Legion, high school, and so 
forth ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. The American Legion with 16,000 teams; the high 
school program with 9,000 teams; the National Baseball Congress, 
which is a semipro organization, with 8,000 teams; the American 
Baseball Congress with “.600 teams; the little leagues, with 3,000 
teams; thee -olleges with 650 teams; and the sand lots with a question 
mark, 

Mr. Hitirnes. I wonder if I could ask you a question about that 
area at the base of the triangle about which you have been speaking. 

Late yesterday I received a long-distance telephone call from a gen- 
tleman that I had never seen, but he was interested in this investiga- 
tion. He was a reporter for the London Free Press in Ontario, Can- 
ada, They are very much concerned about semipro games up there 
and apparently have a very active semipro league known as the Inter- 
county Semipro League. His team is known as the London Majors. 

Now, he says that many of the Canadian people have the feeling that 
these semipro clubs, which are very highly competitive are sometimes 
raided by the minors, and they find it very difficult to operate good 
semipro organizations because of a lack of cooperation or interest 
in the welfare of those semipro leagues on the part of minor league 
teams in organized baseball. And he apparently feels that it is the 
feeling in Canada that the minor league operation is becoming so 
well organized that it is taking the interest out of the game for the 
fans, particularly in that area of Canada. 

Have you run into any such situation, or would you care to com- 
ment on that. type of thing ? 

Mr. Travrman. Yes. I wish you would say to the man that no 
clubs in the National Association are permitted to breach contracts. 
And I wish they would observe the same courtesy. 

Mr. Hitrwes. Could you explain that just a little further? 

Mr. Travurman. We have had no complaints from that league in 
our office. And if players are under contract or reservation we respect 
that. That is not true on the other side. 

Mr. Hivures. In other words, vou are faced with the raiding of 
minor leagues by semipro organizations 4 
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Mr. Traurman. You surely are. 

Now, I must say this, though, that when it is brought to the atten- 
tion of the semipro organization, which is the National Baseball Con- 
eress, they are denied the right to use those boys until their status is 
‘arified. Some of our clubs wake up in the morning and they have 
only five men left. 

Mr. Hiniings. Are some of these semipro outfits ab 

oh salaries ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, sir; they surely are. That is true—with no 
ndietment, of course—in the industrial field, where they have a team. 

Mr. Hi..ines. It would be your opinion that the minor league oper 

tion, say. the whole operation of organized baseball, is not deterred 

‘rough active interest in baseball by semipro and other ball clubs / 

Mr. Traurman. No, sir. In some of the parts of the country where 
they have semipro leagues they are much more attractive than our 
brand of baseball, perhaps. 

Mr. Hitiineés. Semipro? 

Mr. Traurman. And we just cannot operate in that area. 

Mr. Hinwincs. Semipro teas would be completely beyond the scope 
of organized baseball from the standpoint of discipline or jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. No. In this National Baseball Congress they disei- 
pline those clubs and leagues pretty well. That is Mr. DuMont’s or- 
ganization, in Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. Hinuineés. Would that apply to some of these Canadian semi- 
pro teams ¢ 

Mr. Tracrman. Of course I do not know whether that semipro 
league is afliliated with the National Baseball Congress. AI] semi 
pro clubs are not affiliated with the National Congress. They may not 
be among those 8,000 teams. 

Mr. Hinuines. To what extent is organized baseball operative in 
Canada’ Are there very many teams in Canada that are part of 
organized baseball 4 

Mr. TraurMan. We operated in Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, 
Ottawa, and in Kingston, Ontario, until the league broke up the other 
day. Ithink we have about four clubs in Canada now. In Vancouver 
we havea club. I think we have been in probably 50 Canadian cities 

nthe history of the National Association. 

Mr. Hitiines. You do not feel, then, that this situation that I 
pointed out as existing up in London, Canada, is depriving the base- 

all fans of good baseball or anything like that ? 
Mr. Traurman. I do not believe so; I would not tiink so. 
Have I answered your question, sir 
Mr. Hiniinas. Yes, thank you. 
The Cuatrman. I think this would be a good point to adjourn. If 
t is agreeable with the members and with Mr. Trautman, we will ad- 
journ until Friday morning at 9: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene on Friday, August 5, 1951, at 9: 30a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE StTuDY OF MONOPOLY 
Power OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. : 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 

_m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel ¢ ‘eller 
; oeeniilisig. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Reed, Keating, Mc- 
Culloch, Hillings, and Wilson. 

Also present: E, Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
ity: Peter S. Craig, special assistant; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting of this subcommittee will now come to 
onder. 

Mr. Trautman, do you want to conclude the reading of your state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Gorpstrerx. The last paragraph, page 5, “The basic agree- 
— >. FS 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN, PRESIDENT, THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS— 
Resumed 


Mr. Trautman. The basic agreement under which the National 
Association is organized and operates is “The Agreement of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Baseball Leagues.” 

The relationship between the minor leagues and clubs on the one 
hand, and the American League of Professional Baseball Clubs and 
National League of Professional Baseball Clubs (the major leagues) 
on the other hand, is defined in and by a major-minor league agree 
ment and a code of major-minor league rules adopted pursuant to the 
major-minor league agreement. 

The governing power under the national association agreement 1s 
vested in an executive committee and a president. 

The executive committee consists of three members, one of whom is 
elected by leagues of AAA classification, one by leagues of AA and A 

lassifications, and one by leagues of B,C, and D classifications. Each 
member is elected for a term of 3 years. 

The duties of the executive committee fall into two gener: al cate 
sories—administrative and adjudicatory. 

The Cuatrrman. I think the plavers have no voice in these elections: 

that right? 
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Mr. Traurman. They do not. 

Mr. Kearine. Are those members usually owners of league teanis/ 

Mr. TravrMan. ay A are all league presidents. 

Mr. Kearine. Each league has its own president ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. That is right. 

The membership of the national association has its voting power 
vested in the league presidents, not in the clubs. 

Mr. Keating. So the member of the executive committee from the 
AAA classification would be the league president. 

Mr. Travrman. He would be the league president of either t\y 
Pacific Coast League, the American Association, or the Internationa 
League. 


Mr. Keating. I see. 


The Cuamman. Do the minors have any provisions for player 


representation as in the majors? 

Mr. Traurman. No, we do not. 

The administrative functions of the committee are supervisory ai 
advisory. 

Actually the most important of the committee’s functions is its 
adjudicatory power, in the exercise of which it sits as a board of 
appeals to review such decisions rendered by the president of the 
national association as may be appealed to it by the aggrieved part) 
in cases involving claims (1) of players and managers against clubs. 

(2) of umpires against leagues, (3) of one minor le: ague club against 
Rt A . (4) of a minor le: ague club against a national association 
league, and (5) any and all disputes and complaints arising under, 
and all matters involving the interpretation of the national association 
agreement and the disposition of rights thereunder. 

As to financial claims of players and umpires, the decision of the 
president of the national association is final and hence not appealable 
when the amount involved is less than $300. 

The Cuatmman. Do you include, for example, salary disputes unde 
the term “financial claims”? 

Mr. Travrman. Yes, sir. 

A player or an umpire has a right to appeal to the executive con 
mittee from a decision of the president in each instance in whic!) 
the amount involved is $500 or more, or in which the claims of the 
player or of the umpire is for “free agency.” The term “free agency” 
means that a player or umpire is released from prior contractual 
obligi ations. 

The executive committee also acts with the president as the national 
association's representatives on the major-minor league executive 
council which, in addition to the minor league representatives, consist - 
of the commissioner, the president of each of the major leagues and 
two other members, one to be elected annually by each major league 
This committee acts in an advisory capacity on problems in whic! 
the mat jor and minor leagues have a joint interest. 

The Cuamman. You mentioned the commissioner. You mean the 
high commissioner of baseball ? 

Mr. Travurman. That is right, sir. 

The Crarman. Do the minor leagues have any voice in the selection 
of the high commissioner of baseball 4 

Mr. Travrman. They do not, sir. 
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Mr. Hintines. Are they the major league club owners who are going 
to assemble in New York next week for the selection of the com- 
rT issioner ¢ 

Mr. TravrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hinuines. I notice a lot of minor leagues are going to be repre- 
sented, but they won't vote; is that right ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Kearinc. Do major league presidents or other leagues confer 
with the other executives? Do they have an official voice in this selec- 
tion é 
Mr. TrautMan. Not official. They have no voice in his selection. 

Phe Ciamman. Is there any way by which the minors can offer a 
panel of names or something of that sort in an official way ? 

Mr. Traurman. No provision for such procedure, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Do the candidates for commissioner wage vigorous 
campaigns ¢ neeomatle 

Mr. Traurman. Well, I do not know how much campaigning 1s 
going on. 1 donot know, 

Mr. Hittines. Maybe the gentleman from New York might be 
interested. 

Mr. Kearine. T heard the witness now addressing us has been men- 
tioned as one of the candidates. I wonder whether various persons 
who seek the office campaign just like for a political office. 

Mr. Traurman. I can assure you that the witness is not cam- 
palgning. 

Mr. Kearine. How do they picka name? Is it out ofa hat? How 
does it come about ? 

Mr. Travurman. They have had a screening committee of four men, 
presidents of clubs, which has been screening candidates for the last 
several months. Mr. Wrigley of the Chicago National Club, Mr. 
Webb of the New York American Club, Mr. Ryan of the Cleveland 
\merican Club, and Mr. Perini of the Boston National Club, consti 
tute the committee. 

Mr. Kearine. They were officially named for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

The Cram an. By whom were they named ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. By the major league joint committee. There are 
two from each of the two leagues, two American, two National. 

Phe Cuairman. Is that according to the rules of baseball as agreed 
upon between all those connected with organized baseball ? 

Mr. TrRavrman. You mean the screening committee 4 

The Crratrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Travrman. I think this is the first instance where they have 

ul a sereening committee. IT do not know whether a committee 

visted when the ex-commissioner was elected or not. I do not know. 
lhis was created by the two leagues in order to screen the possible 
people who might be available for the commissionership. 

Mr. Hiniines. When did Mr. Chandler’s term officially expire ¢ 

Mr. TraurmMan. In May 1952. 

Mr. Hituines. However, he was released from authority earlier 
‘han that period of time. 

Mr. Travrman. Yes, on July 15, I think. 

Mr. Hinsines, So at the present time baseball has no commissioner : 

that right ¢ 
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Mr. Trautman. That is right. 
Mr. Hittites. What if a dispute should arise at the present time, 
would you just postpone consideration of the situation ? 

Mr. Trautman. No; there is this major league executive council 
which now handles matters of policy and appeals that the commis- 
sioner would normally handle. The executive council in the major 
leagues is made up of. the president of each league and one member 
from each league, so it is a committee of four. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. Right now, as of this moment, baseball is being goy- 
erned by this major league council which you mentioned ? 

Mr. Trautman. Right. 

Mr. Hinzines. You have four men on it? 

Mr. Travurman. In the major-minor matters the minors have four 
representatives on the major-minor council, which is assembled when- 
ever there is a major-minor dispute. The minor league’s representa- 
tives on that council are the presidents and the three members of 
the executive committee. If there were a commissioner, that would 
be a committee of 10. That committee would meet on major-minor 
matters, or a committee of five on major matters. With the commis- 
sioner’s office vacant, it is four at the present time. 

Mr. Hutzines. Do you have a chairman of that committee ? 

Mr. Trautman. The commissioner serves as the chairman. 

Mr. Hines. Right at the present time? 

Mr. Travrman. I cannot answer that. I do not know. They 
nominate a chairman when they meet. 

Mr. Stevens. You said there would be 10 if the commissioner were 
there. You said it would be 10. Wouldn't it be nine? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. Four minor and four major, plus 
the commissioner—a committee of nine. 

Mr. Srevens. Now it is eight. 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Travurman. The chief executive officer of the national asso- 
ciation is its president. His duties are administrative and adjudica- 
tory. Among the administrative responsibilities of the president 
are the following: (1) He is the custodian of all the official papers 
and documents of the national association; (2) he investigates all 
applications of nonmember leagues for membership in the national 
association and, in collaboration with the executive committee, passes 
on such applications; (3) he presides at all annual and special meet- 
ings of the national association; (4) he has concurrent jurisdiction 
with the several league presidents in the enforcement of salary and 
player limits; (5) the president is also treasurer of the national asso- 
ciation and, as such, is responsible for the handling of the financial 
affairs of the association. 

His adjudicatory duties consist ehiefly in deciding claims pre- 
sented to him by minor league players, umpires, clubs, and leagues. 
In addition, he is charged with the duty of the over-all policing of 
the gambling evil as it may affect minor league baseball and has broad 
disciplinary powers over any minor league player, umpire, league 
or club official who may be found guilty of having engaged in any 
gambling enterprise involving minor league games or of any other 
conduct detrimental to baseball alleged or suspected. 
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Mr. Keatine. Within the last year have there been incidents of 
that kind that have come to your attention / 

Mr. Trautman. Since I took over we have had two boys who were 
found guilty of participating in gambling and have been barred from 
professional baseball for life. 

Mr. Kearinc. They were barred for life? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. But only two since you have been in office ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Keating. How long is that ? 

Mr. TraurMan. Four years. 

The CHarrmMan. I want to say that is a mighty fine record, Mr. 
Trautman, when you consider the vast number of players in these 
minor leagues. 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. Then, too, in the lower classifications partic- 
ularly we have a great number of boys who come out of the hills, if 
you know what I mean. 

Mr. Kearine. You explained what that meant the other day. 

Mr. Traurman. Did 1? Sometimes they are too easily influenced. 

Mr. Keating. Oftentimes they are boys without money at all. It 
is a fine tribute to the men in baseball to have such a record. 

Mr. Traurman. The headquarters of the national association houses 
a staff of 22 employees who assist the president in his administrative 
functions. This staff operates four departments: (1) Accounting, 
(2) record keeping, (3) public relations, and (4) umpire supervision. 

The accounting department is responsible for the routine handling 
of all funds which come to the national association office. ‘These 
funds are divided into three general classifications : 

(1) The amounts paid annually as membership fees by the minor 
league clubs in accordance with a schedule based upon the classification 
of the respective leagues of which the clubs are members. 

(2) Deposits posted by all clubs of class A, B, C, and D to guarantee 
payment of the obligations of the depositing club and to be disbursed 
in accordance with a schedule of priorities which schedule places the 
salary obligations of the clubs to its players above all other club 
creditors. 

(3) Funds moving from one minor league club to another minor 
league club, or from a major league club to a minor league club as 
consideration for assignments of player contracts. 

At the present time the national association office deducts 2 percent 
from all player assignments, which pass through the office, which 
is the source of funds to maintain the office, or one of the chief 
sources. 

The record department is the principle department of the office. 
Through this department passes every contract signed by players with 
minor league clubs. It is the duty of the president of the national 
association to pass upon the approvability of each such contract. 
More than 40,000 player contracts were approved by the national 
association in 1950. Since 1948, each player contract has been micro- 
filmed by the record department before being returned to the club, 
following approval. A permanent record of each contract is thus 
available in the event of any dispute involving the contract. 

The Cuamman. You have answered this before, but it would be well 
to have it on the record here. 
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Is there a pension system in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Traurman. There is not, sir. The pension system has bees 
discussed, particularly from the A classification up. When you get 
down to B, C, and D, the turn-over is so terrific that it would not |e 
# practical thing. 

Through the record department also pass the official agreements 
covering every assignment of player contracts from one minor league 
club to another or from a minor league club to a major league clu), 
or vice versa. In 1950 more than 10,000 assignment agreements were 
approved by the president. 

In order that there may be available at all times a history of any 
player who ever contracted with a major or minor league club, 1 
card-record system is maintained in the record department. A mere 
glance at the card of an individual player affords a visual record 
of his official relationships with all professional baseball clubs with: 
which he has been connected, giving the dates of contracts signed by 
him and any transfer thereof, as well as other pertinent information. 
These records have been maintained since the inception of the national! 
association, so that today, the card system covers more than 200,000 
individual players. 

So that the membership may be given notice of the approval by the 
president of all player contracts and assignment agreements. the rec 
ord department periodically publishes official bulletins which contain 
this and related information. 

Among the functions of the record department is the compilation 
of the annual reserve list which consists of lists of players whose con 
tracts the respective filing clubs indicate their desire to renew for the 
ensuing season in accordance with the provisions of the then exist 
ing contracts between the players and the filing clubs. 

In addition, the record department annually prepares a register 
containing detailed technical information on all minor league players. 

The function of the public relations department is to keep the pul 
lie informed of the happenings in minor league baseball. The usua! 
channels for the dissemination of this information are employed 
newspapers, magazine publicity, public addresses, visits to various 
civic and amateur organizations, work with youth groups, and so 
forth. 

The umpire supervisory staff, which is employed during the playing 
season, consists of five umpires of many years’ experience, who visit 
the lower leagues to counsel with and instruct the umpires of those 
leagues, in order that the umpiring in the lower classifications may 
perform at the high standard expected of professional baseball. It is 
interesting to note that approximately 600 umpires now. officiate in the 
minor leagues. 

Mr. Kratrine. Are these nearly all former players? 

Mr. Trautman. Very few of them are former players. 

Mr. Krattne. That is, they go into umpiring as a business in the first 
instance ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. I do not think the umpires would 
object when I say this: that we have some fine umpires that have 4 
plaving history. 

Mr. Krarine. That have what? 

Mr. Traurman. A playing history. They started as players, In 
good many instances they are what we call plaver-umpires. They see 
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,» good many things from the standpoint of the player rather than 
from the standpoint of perhaps the rule book, if you know what I mean. 

Mr. Kratine. I see. 

Mr. Trautman. In 1945 we only required 60 umpires in the minors. 
That jumped up to 600 last year. The source of getting umpires is the 

wnpire schools, men who have had experience in semipro ball who 
desire to umpire—— 

Mr. Kearine. Are they paid as well as the average player / 

Mr. Travurman. I would say so. In some instances they are well 
pa d. 

Mr. Keattne. There is quite a difference in their pay? 

Mr. Travrman. The umpire has had a very interesting history in the 
minors. It wasn’t so long ago that he was merely tolerated. They 
couldn't start until he showed up. He usually dressed out in the room 
with the lawn mower. We have conducted a campaign during the last 
t vears so that the umpire must be surrounded with some of the things 
he onght to have. 

Mr. Hintines. Poor evesight probably is the best qualification for 
the job. 

Mr. Trautman. I do not believe in the major or in the minors we 
have vet found the perfect umpire. Down in our little leagues the com 
pe tition Is ver 7 igorous, 

Mr. Hiniixes. For umpires? 

Mr. Travrman. The-crowds. 

Mr. Hireman. Between the crowds and the umpires / 

Mr. Travrman. We hold the home club responsible for the protec- 
tion of the umpires. Some very funny things have happened down 
there, and I believe that the subcommittee would like to hear one 
recital. 

Mr. Kearine. T would. 

Mr. Travrman. We had a small club in one of the smaller leagues. 
One of the fans jumped over the railing at the end of the ball game 
when a close decision was made at home plate. He knocked the 
wnupire down. Then the crowd jumped over and were all on the field 
There was only one policeman present. He and the president of the 

lub rushed up and started to escort the umpire to his dressing room. 
They got halfway and the fire whistle blew. This police officer was 
ilso the fire chief. So he had to drop the umpire and run to the fire. 

Well, the crowd got pretty vigorous and the president thought he 

mld seek help. He went to look for members of the constabulary 

ho might be available. The umpire fought his way into his dressing 
room and the crowd surrounded him and started to beat on the doors 

nd on the sides, and so on. 

The president finally located a member of the constabulary and 
rushed back, but the man inside couldn’t hear him. There was a knot- 
ole in the door and the president velled in through the knothole, 

“It'sme. It’s the president.” 

The umpire didn’t understand and he took a ball bat and rammed 
t through the knothole and he broke the president’s glasses. 

When the door was opened the policeman arrested the umpire for 
reaking the president’s glasses. 

Down in the minors is where life begins. 

That is an isolated instance. The men down in the lower classifica- 
on are really the martyrs in umpiring. As you go higher in the 
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classification the easier the umpiring becomes because the boys know 
something about discipline. 

Mr. Keating. Does the umpire work his way up from one league 
tothe other as a player does? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

The adjudicatory function of the president is the disposition by him 
of monetary and free agency claims asserted by players and umpires, 
and claims asserted by club against club, by club against league, and 
by league against league. By far the greatest proportion of these 
claims involve disputes between players and their clubs. When the 
vast scope of the national association is considered and when the 
highly competitive character of baseball is taken into account, it is 
indeed surprising that the president of the national association is not 
required to pass upon many more player claims than the records dis- 
close. Since the commencement of my administration in January of 
1947, 1,030 player claims have been filed, with the following result : 
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This gives some idea of the machinery of professional baseball for 
the adjustment and settlement of claims. Where the claimant is a 
player or umpire and where the executive committee affirms a deci 
sion of the president adverse to him, he has a right to appeal to the 
commissioner. ‘The club does not enjoy the same privilege, for if the 
executive committee aflirms a decision of the president against the 
club, the executive committee’s decision is final. 

The Cuairman. When a player takes an appeal to you, do you 
have a right to increase as well as decrease the penalty # 

Mr. TravrMaN. Yes. 

The national association office does not confine itself solely to 
claims filed by parties within the association against other parties who 
are also within the association. It endeavors to protect outside cred- 
itors of clubs and players as well. The guarantee deposit discussed 
above, while primarily intended to guarantee the payment of at least 
2 weeks’ salary for ball players, is resorted to when necessary, and to 
the extent it is available, in order to pay a club’s indebtedness to other 
clubs and to outside creditors. In any instance where a club is forced 
to disband for any reason and where the funds available, including the 
guarantee deposit, are not sufficient to discharge all the club’s obliga 
tions, a national association rule declares that the remaining indebted- 
ness is a “lien” on the territory of the particular club. A basebal! 
“lien” continues for 5 years from the date it is established, and during 
such period no minor league club is permitted to operate in the liened 
territory unless the liens have been satisfied. 
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In 1933 there were over $400,000 “lien territory” in the minor 
leagues. When Judge Branham, my predecessor, turned the affairs 
of the association over to the present president, all those liens were 
satisfied. There was not a dollar of indebtedness against a minor 
league club. 

Mr. Keating. They had been satisfied by payment ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Payments. In some instances there might have 
heen some concessions made, but they were satisfied. 

The Cruamman. When a new club starts again, it can only start 
by discharging those liens ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. We just cannot have our operators 
going from one town to another, wrecking both of them. 

[ should next like to discuss with you as briefly as possible some 
other features of the baseball structure. 

There is the so-called uniform player contract. 

In order to produce the uniformity of conditions necessary to keen 
competition, the relationship of club and player is established in a 
form of contract which basically is uniform so far as its printed terms 
are concerned, However, this does not mean that all of the provi- 
sions of each contract are the same. The salary provisions vary with 
the skill and experience of the player, and the length of the period of 
employment varies, being dependent upon the schedule of the various 
leagues. A blank space is provided in each contract form for the 
insertion of provisions and terms not covered by the printed portion 
of the contract. 

Among the types of special provisions which are frequently inserted 
in the contract are: (1) Agreements covering the payment of bonuses 
to players as inducements for the player to sign the contract; (2) 
special agreements as to the player’s reporting date; and (35) agree- 
ments to the effect that on or before a specified date the player will be 
paid a specified sum of money or otherwise given his unconditional 
release. However, every contract must contain the entire agreement 
between the club and the player and its provisions are designed to 
protect the rights of the player as well as the club. 

Mr. Keating. There is nothing in the contract about the position 
the player will play on the team ? 

Mr. Traurman. No. 

Mr. Kearine. So the fellow who thought he was a pitcher could be 
used in the outfield ? 

Mr. Trautman. There is no provision for covering the position of 
the player in the contract. He might play anywhere. 

A national association rule provides that the validity of the con- 
tract will not be recognized unless it is filed with the president within 
20 days from the date the agreement is made. 

The contract contains further provisions to the effect that it may be 
assigned and that the player agrees to its renewal for the ensuing 
season under certain conditions. This latter clause constitutes a part 
: of the reserve clause about which more will be said later. 

Assignment of player contracts: Next, I direct your attention to 
the transfer of player contracts. To accomplish this there are three 
types of assignments available: (1) Outright. (2) conditional, and (3) 
optional. 
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An outright assignment is one under which the contract is conveyed 
unconditionally by one club to another. The consideration to be paid 
by the assignee club must be bona fide and cannot be less than $100. 

The Cuairman. In that outright assignment, does the player pai 
ticipate in any of the proceeds of the sale / 

Mr. Traurman. No, sir; unless it is so provided in the specia 
clause of his contract. There are a number of those who are given « 

yercentage and they are in the minority, | would say; but that musi 
be set forth in the contract. 

Mr. Stevens. Does that only occur when there is a transfer from one 
level to another? When there is a transfer within the same league, 
does the player get a percentage of the proceeds? 

Mr. Frick indicated it might be undesirable to have players get « 
percentage of the transfer price when there is a transfer within « 
league, because the player might try to get himself traded. 

Mr. Traurman. We have no such provision, although I imagine 
it would be designed that way. Most of these participations are fo 
a player going up, and I do not know what percentage of our players 
have percentage contracts, but a good many do. 

Mr. Stevens. Most of them would be where the player is going up. 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

A conditional assignment contemplated a trial of the player by 
the assignee club before it is required to elect whether to retain the 
contract unconditionally or to return it to the assignor. The rules 
limit the trial period to 30 days of the playing season, unless excep 
tional circumstances warrant an extension of this period to a maxi- 
mum of 60 days. 

I would like to return to the outright percentage clause in the 
contract. We do not approve performance bonuses. In other words, 
I will get so much if I hit 340 or if I win 20 games as a pitcher. That 
used to be a practice. Whether it happened or not, pitchers who were 
going to get bonuses, if they won 20 ball games, might win 19 and never 
get to pitch again. We just do not have performance bonuses. 
player signs a contract and he agrees to do the best he can. His con- 
tract for next year will be based on his performance this year. That 
is his merchandise. 

An optional assignment of a player contract is made to a club of 
equal or lower classification. Such an assignment cannot be made to 
a club within the assignor’s league, nor can it be made to a club of 
higher classification, for the reason that such an assignment con 
templates that the player is not quite ready for service with the as 
signor club or clubs of the same or higher classification, but that the 
assignor desires to retain an interest in his services when he has fur 
ther developed. An optional assignment, therefore, gives the assigno! 
the right to recall the player within the time specified in the agree 
ment, which, under no circumstances, may be later than October 1 of 
the year in which the optional assignment is made. To insure that the 
advancement of a player is not unduly retarded clubs are limited by 
the rules as to the number of optional assignments each may have i) 
effect, and the rules also limit the number of seasons during which « 
player's contract may be assigned optionally. 

In other words, there can be no optional assignment from AA t 
AAA. The optional assignment can be from the major leagues t 
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AAA or AA, from AA to A, B, or C or D, but it cannot go up on an 
optional assignment. 

The CuatrMan. So a major league can arrange to have one of its 
players go down to AAA or AA for no longer than a 60-day period 
under this optional assignment ? 

Mr. Trautman. No. He can go down for the entire playing season. 
He could be assigned in April and remain with the optionee until the 
end of the season. 

The Cuarrman. Then they can ask for him back. 

Mr. TraurMan. That is right. They recall him. He is one of their 
players on the major league club’s reserve list. In other words, they 
are limited to the number of options they can make, limited to 15. 
Of course, a player can only be optioned 3 years by a major league 
club. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, the 60-day period applies to the con 
ditional assignments, which would normally be going up rather than 
down; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. That is right. The conditional assignments are 
limited to 30 days. The club must be able to make up its mind at the 
end of 380 days. There are exceptional circumstances where that time 
is extended. The player might turn an ankle or become ill, so the 
time is extended to give the club more time to make up its mind. 

The Cuatrrman. During the period of the option, is the salary of 
the player paid by the club that uses him ? 

Mr. Travurman. Part of it. The player in AAA is assigned at 
AAA salary. Then he is optioned to A. The A cannot quite pay 
an AAA salary. Usually it is the optionee who pays the average of 
the salary in that classification and the optionor pays the difference. 

Mr. Kearine. But there would never be as many as 15 who might 
be optioned out by any one club because they must be carried on their 
list and they ean only have 25 on their list. 

Mr. Traurman. They can have 40. Twenty-five can be with the 
parent club and 15 on option, if they have title to 40 players. 

Mr. Kratine. It doesn’t count on the 25; it counts on the 40¢ 

Mr. TraurmMan. That is right. 

Lists: The rules also make provision for a number of lists upon 
which the names of players may be placed. Each of these lists has 
a definite purpose. The number of active players which any club 
tay employ is limited and varies according to the classifications of 
leagues of which the respective clubs are members. This is known as 
the active list. This is designed to prevent the hoarding of players 
by any of the clubs and is made necessary by the comparatively lim- 
ited number of available players. 

In addition to the active list, provision is also made for a sus- 
pended list, upon which a player may be placed by the club when 
he has been found guilty of insubordination or has failed to observe 
the club’s rules. 

In that connection, any player suspended by his club for more 
than 10 days has the right to appeal to the president of the national 
association for relief. If he is only suspended for 3 days, that is a 
club matter, 

Mr. Kratrine. If a manager tells a player to bunt and he doesn't 
bunt, is he apt. to go on the suspension list ¢ 
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Mr. Traurman. No. Mostly it is for insubordination. 

Mr. Kerarrna. Is that insubordination, of a rather serious nature! 

Mr. Travrman. I suppose if failure’to bunt became a common 
practice in that player, there might be suspension or fine. Some 
discipline would be exercised in that connection. 

Mr. Krarine. A player can be fined for not doing what the man- 
ager tells him? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Himiines. Do you have certain training regulations like they 
do in college football or college sports? Or is that left to the dis- 
cretion of the player? 

Mr. Travrman. I think most of the clubs have a routine training 
schedule and make certain demands of players so far as their ad- 
herence to club rules and night hours are concerned. Most clubs 
have a curfew. 

Mr. Hittines. And violation of the curfew could certainly. re- 
sult in suspension ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right; frequently does. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I heard of a case where the manager wanted the 
players to attend a banquent on the score that it would help public 
relations. Suppose the players refuse to attend the banquet. Would 
that be insubordination sufficient to warrant a suspension ? 

Mr. Travrman. Some of these players do not care much about 
going to banquets. I could recite something that happened in De- 
troit a couple of years ago when General Motors gave a big dinner 
for their salespeople and invited the Detroit ball club. Only three 
showed up, but at their places were place cards which represented 
an order for a Chevrolet car. I think at the next banquet there was 
a pretty good attendance. We are dealing with boys down in these 
lower classifications, youngsters. 

A temporary inactive list is provided to accommodate a player 
who must be absent from the club to care for personal business or 
who becomes incapacitated because of sickness not directly con- 
nected with his baseball service. 

On the disabled list appear the names of players who become in- 
jured while performing under their baseball contracts. A player 
placed on the disabled list is entitled to receive his full salary for a 
period not to exceed 2 weeks from the date of his injury if his disa- 
bility continues during such period. At the end of such 2 weeks’ 
period the player must either be released or the payment of his full 
salary continued. 

Mr. Hitires. Let me ask another question on that subject: Are 
baseball players entitled to receive workmen’s compensation? Does 
it happen very often that they receive an injury and make a work- 
men’s compensation claim ? 

Mr. TRAUTMAN. Quite frequently. 

Mr. Hiturnes. That would be in addition to the protection their 
ball club provides them ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. McCutxocn. They are subject to unemployment compensation, 
social-security legislation ? 

Mr. TraurmMan. That varies in some States. For example, in Ohio 
it has been held that the player signing his contract understands it is 
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a seasonal game and that he weg not collect unemployment insurance 
for the off ‘period of the year. Some States do it the other way. 

Mr. McCutiocu. P oh oene in clubs are subject to the Federal social- 
security laws in the matter of retirement benefits, and so forth, are 
they not‘ 

Mr. TraurmMan. They are not, so my counsel says. 

Mr. Trneiey. If I may interject. 

The Caiman. Please identify yourself. 

Mr. Trnciey. I am H. R. Tingley, counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The matter of the liability of the clubs for the payment of social- 
security benefits, or premiums, rather, is under consideration, espe- 
cially in Illinois at this time. There have been conflicting decisions. 

The schedules of many of these smaller leagues are under 20 weeks, 
so that the period of active employment of ‘the players in many of 
these leagues is less than is the required period for the club to make 
contributions to the social-sec ‘urity fund. So there is some question 
now as to whether or not the training season shall be included within 
the 20-week period where the schedule is less than 20 weeks. There 
has been a divergence of holdings among the several States on that 
question. 

Mr. McCuntxocn. Mr. Tingley, do the minors use the standard 
uniform players’ contract / 

Mr. Tinctrey. They use the uniform players’ contract as adopted by 
the minor leagues. 

Mr. McCuntocn. Has it been adopted ¢ 

Mr. Tinciey. It has been. 

Mr. McCutvocn. Isn’t that a contract for an annual employment ¢ 
Isn’t that contract effective for a 12 months’ period ¢ 

Mr. ‘Tinoiry. Our contract reads for the season of 1951-52. I 
think there is a contractual obligation, but the period of active em- 
ployment, when they are under “the control and supervision of the 
club, is less than the 20 weeks. 

Mr. Keating. In all cases ¢ 

Mr. Tine.ry. Not in all cases. The triple A and double A and A go 
over the 20 weeks. 

Mr. MeCuntocn. That is an annual salary in those instances in 
triple A and double A? 

Mr. Trne.rey. Only paid during the playing season, 

Mr. MceCutnocn. That season is more than 20 weeks ? 

Mr. Trnetey. Much more than 20 weeks. 

Mr. MeCutrocu. Is that employer subject to the Federal social- 
security laws? 

Mr. Tineury. Yes; he is. They make their contributions. 

Mr. MeCutnocn. And the players / 

Mr. Tincury. Yes. 

Mr. Krarine. How are they paid? 

Mr. Trnevry. Twice a month. If they happen to be on the road 
- payday, they are paid the first day when they return to the home 
Se, 

Mr. Hirzines. When the players are on the road, their hotel ex- 
penses, food, and so forth are taken care of by the ball club ¢ 


Mr. Tinaury. Yes. 
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Mr. Traurman. Players are placed upon and removed from the 
above three lists by the club. 

In addition to the above lists, the rules provide for several other 
lists of inactive players: 

(1) The voluntarily retired list, upon which a player is placed by 
the president of the national association pursuant to his intention ex- 
pressed in writing to retire from baseball. 

(2) The ineligible list, upon which the president and/or executive 
committee places a player found guilty of conduct detrimental to base- 
ball. The names of players who violate their contracts or reservations 
are also put on this list. 

(3) On the restricted list are placed players who do not come to 
terms with and report to their clubs within 10 days following opening 
of the championship season. 

Mr. Keatine. What is the championship season ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. Opening of the season. They must report within 
10 days or go on this list. 

(4) The national defense service list consists of players who have 
entered the armed services of the United States. Under the national 
defense service reinstatement and waiver rules, upon his discharge 
from the armed services and reinstatement to the active list of a elub, 
a national defense service list player becomes entitled to the benefits of 
a special set of rules which do not apply to other players and which 
are in addition to the provisions of and supplementary to the Selective 
Service Acts. For example, such a player upon his reinstatement to 
the active list of a club from the national defense service list shall be 
considered as having been in baseball service during the period dating 
from his entry into the Armed Forces until the date of his discharge 
in connection with any major-minor league rule under which baseba!| 
service accrues to the plaver’s advantage. 

Such player, reinstated to the active list of the club which held his 
contract at the time he entered the service or of a club of like elassi- 
fication, is entitled to the same salary as that provided in the contract 
in effect at the time of his entry into the Armed Forces, and if em 
ployed by a club of higher classification his salary shall be not less 
than 25 percent above the salary provided for in his former contract. 

The primary purpose of the national defense service reinstatement 
and waiver rules is to protect the rights of the players while in the 
Armed Forces and to insure that they receive fair and just treatment 
after they are discharged from the service. In this connection I believe 
that baseball has honorably and willingly fulfilled this sacred obliga 
tion. 

Player limits: I shall next discuss the matter of the limits which 
have been placed upon the number of players clubs in the various 
classifications are permitted to have under contract or reservation, for 
the clubs of the various classifications have agreed by rule that no club 
shall be entitled to have under control or reservation the services of 
more than a designated number of players. The number varies from 
a total of 40 by major league clubs to a total of 21 by elass D clubs. 
These totals are deduced for the period commencing 30 days after the 
opening of each championship season and ending 20 days before the 
close thereof to the active list limits which range from a total of 25 for 
major league clubs to 17 for class D clubs. 
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lake the class D classification, where they are allowed 21 players. 
They must reduce to 17. Therefore they have 4 that they may option 
to other class D clubs if they have 21. 

It may be asked, Why are such limitations necessary? The basic 
reason is that the supply of baseball players of profession: al caliber is 
limited, and in order that the standard of competition may be miain- 
tained it is essential that each club be limited as to the number of 
players it may have under contract. or reservation. 

The right of a club to have the large number of players during the 
first 30 da ivs of the season and for the last 20 days thereof is as much 
for the benefit of the player as well as for the club. By permitting a 
club to carry the larger number of players during the first 30 days it is 
better able to test the caliber of the players in the fire of league com- 
petition and gives the player the further opportunity to demonstrate 
his ability. By reason of the increased number which the club may 

arry during the last 20 days of the season, many clubs are enabled 
to recall playe rs whose contracts have been optioned to clubs of lower 
classification during the season and to observe the extent to which the 
players have developed and to better judge the ability of the players 
io play satisfactorily for the clubs in the next season. 

Salary limits: In addition to the limits which are placed on the 
number of players which a club may have under contract or reserva- 
tion, there exists for clubs in certain classifications a limit on the 
amount of the clubs’ monthly payroll. The major league clubs and 
the clubs of one class AAA league (Pacific Coast League) have no 
salary limits whatsoever. The remaining two class AAA leagues, 
American Association and International League, and the two class AA 
leagues, Southern Association and Texas League, are permitted by the 
rules to adopt their own salary limits. 

The CHaiman. What are those ? 

Mr. Travrman. IT cannot tell you. 1 do net know. 

In all other classifications, the salary limits are established by the 
action of all the clubs in the respective classifications. The monthly 
salary limits currently in effect are as follows : 


l4 


Monthly slary ; 
Classification limit, total per Active player 
elut ™ its 
\ $5, 700 ly 
1 000 17 
3, 400 17 
2, 600 17 


These limits are effective from 30 days after opening of the cham- 
pionship season until 20 days before the close thereof. The reason 
vliy they are not effective from the opening date of the season is 
because clubs are entitled to have available for service on the playing 
field, during the first 30 days, the full number of players on their 
“under control” list. To illustrate, a class AAA club is entitled to 
iave 38 players “under control.” The club may utilize the services of 
ill those plavers from the opening date of its championship season 


‘May be found in league constitutions: American Association, $13.8°0O; International 
League, $14,000; Southern Association, unknown; Texas League, 510,000 
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until 30 days thereafter, thereupon the club must reduce to 25 players, 
until 20 days before the close of the championship season, when it 
may again utilize the full 38 allowed by the rules. The salary limit 
applies only in the so-called cut-down period, extending from the 
thirty-first day of the season until 20 days before the season’s close. 

To-arrive at the average monthly salary which any club may pay, 
the salary limit should be divided by the number of players available 
to a club during its cut-down period. Thus, the average monthly 
salary in class D would be $152.94, determined by dividing $2,600 
by 17. This figure, however, is not a realistic one, for there are many 
ways, under the rules, by which players may and do receive sub- 
stantially more compensation. To begin with, the salary of the 
manager is not counted toward the salary limit. Therefore, when the 
club employs a player-manager, it automatically increases the average 
salary of the remaining players because the player-manager is counted 
as an active player but his salary is not charged against the salary 
limit. Practically every class B, C, and D club employs a player- 
manager, rather than a nonplaying manager. 

Mr. Huturnes. From the standpoint of the game, as concerns these 
player-managers, do you think they are liked better by the ballplayers, 
the fans, or do you think that the people in baseball would rather see 
the manager as a strategist directing the play from the dugout? 

Mr. Traurman. Of course, in the lower classifications a player- 
manager is employed in order to cut down the expense. 

I have always had a feeling that we should have in B, C, and D 
the best managers available. That is the formative period for these 
youngsters. ‘Too many times a player-manager is thinking about his 
batting average in the ball game and not-too much about the strategy 
of his ball club, That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Huwines. You would think it might be a little better in many 
conditions, particularly in the lower classifications, where they have 
the younger boys, if the manager did not play? 

Mr. Trautman. A lot of things happen on the bench. Just giving 
you my opinion—and it is shared by a good many others, too—I 
think where the finances are not too difficult, a nonplaying manager 
is more desirable. There are some fine playing managers. There 
isn’t any question about that, and they can do both things well. 

Another method by which the average salary is increased is through 
optional assignments. Under the rules, the club which makes the 
optional assignment is permitted to pay a portion of the player's total 
salary. The portion of the salary paid by the optionor is not counted 
toward the salary limit of either the optionor or optionee club. For 
example, a class AA club optionally assigns to a class B club its con 
tract with plaver X whose salary is fixed at $500 per month. The 
clubs agree that the class B club shall pay plaver X $300 and that 
the class AA club shall pay the difference of $200. The $300 is 
counted toward the salary limit of the class B club: the $200 payment 
being made him by the class AA club is not charged against either 
club's salary limit. 

It is also a fact that many players, particularly in the lower classi 
fications, are paid a bonus for signing the contract. These bonus 
payments are often deferred over varying periods of time. While 
no bonus payment made to a player signed as a free agent is charged 
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against the club’s salary limit, such payments do increase the amount 
of money a player receives pursuant to his contract. 

In addition, it should also be noted that club is on the road half 
the time, and when a player is away from home the club pays his 
expenses. 

The selection system: To insure to players an opportunity to ad- 
vance in their profession there is the selection or draft system to which 
all clubs, both major and minor, have subscribed. Under this sys- 
tem all clubs, commencing with the major leagues, are given an op- 
portunity each year to select player contracts from clubs of lower 
classification. A player becomes subject to the selection process 
when he has been credited with two seasons of service, if selected 
from a class B, C, or D club with three seasons of service, if selected 
from a class A club, and when he has been credited with four seasons 
of service, if selected from a class AA or AAA club. 

A “season’s service” is defined by the rules as meaning that the 
player get credit for a full season if he is with a club or clubs for 
as many as 30 days during any given season. In the case of players 
who appear on the national defense service list, the credit is earned 
just as if the player were in the uniform of the club instead of the 
uniform of Uncle Sam. 

Upon checking last year’s selection list at the request of Mr. Peter 
Craig just before leaving the Columbus office, we found that in 1950 
almost 50 percent of all minor league players were subject to selection. 

Mr. McCutsocn. When a player is drafted, is the draftee club 
paid a standard sum of money ‘ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. If AAA selects from A, there is an estab- 
lished price for selection. The same is true all the way down the 
ladder. 

Mr. Hitiines. The question of the plaver draft has been one of 
the factors in organized baseball that minor league club owners have 
particularly objected to: isn’t that correct / 

Mr. Trautman. No; 1 wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Hiniines. Let me read from a UP dispatch from Oakland, 
Calif., dated August 1. 

Abandonment of the draft by the major leagues against the Pacific Coast 
league was predicted today by C. L. (Brick) Laws, president of the Oakland 
Acorns, as a result of the congressional subcommittee hearings in Washington, 

“It looks to me as though we finally are going to get some relief from an unfair 
aw.’ said Laws. “I think this will be the first step in our attempt to become a 
major league in the West.” 

Then he goes on to cite how the Oakland team purchased a player 
for $25,000 from the Chicago White Sox. The Oakland team had 
the player for 3 months, paid him a $10,000 salary and then the 
player was drafted by Pittsburgh for $10,000. The Oakland team 
lost $15,000 on the deal. 

As I understand it, last week in the Pacific Coast League there was a 
meeting of all the clubs and there was a tie vote of 4 to 4 on the question 
of the draft, the motion being to withdraw from organized baseball 
because of the operation of this draft, which was causing so much 
havoc, 

Would you give us some comment on that in the light of the fact 
that apparently in at least one class AAA league they are having a 
vreat deal of trouble on account of this draft ? 


SO0861- -52-—-ser. 1, pt. 6 14 
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Mr. Traurman. I think it would be a good place for me to comment 
on the Pacific Coast League situation, being pretty well acquainted 
with it. 

Some correspondence was read here carrying back to 1947 and 194s, 
when there was application on the part of the Pacific Coast League 
for major league status. 

Mr. Frick reported to you on their visit to the coast. I think that 
desire has changed. The Pacific Coast League’s objection to the 
present status is their loss of players by selection, as Mr. Laws states. 
There has been a joint committee for 2 years of the majors and minors 
which has been working with a committee from the Pacific Coast 
League in an attempt to introduce legislation for the majors and the 
minors that would have in mind relieving the Pacific Coast League 
from selection of their players, and I think that is going to come 
about. 

Mr. Hittines. You think, then, that they are going to possibly 
eliminate the use of the draft for the Pacific Coast League ¢ 

Mr. ‘Trautman. I think there is going to be something. I happen 
to be a member of that committee. I can express my own feelings, 
that I have a great sympathy for the proposal that the Pacifie Coast 
League has in mind. 

Mr. Hitzinés. Just at that point, why should the lifting of this 
operation apply only to the Pacific Coast League? Why shouldn't 
the other minor leagues be considered ? 

Mr. Keating. That was what I was going to ask. Why should 
they have a special dispensation that the International doesn’t have / 

Mr. Trautman. The Pacific Coast League has repeatedly said if 
the other AAA leagues want it, that is fine. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. Wasn’t the draft rule put in on the theory that it 
would prevent the keeping of players down in the minor leagues and 
allow advancement according to merit up to the majors? Wasn't that 
the philosophy behind it? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. Keatrine. The AAA teams can draft from the lower classifica 
tion teams ¢ 

Mr. Goupstri1n. To allow progress up. 

Mr. TravurmMan. The Pacific Coast League’s objection—one of their 
objections—is that in selection you can only lose one player on each 
club. That is all that can be selected. Unless the club designates 
other players that they are perfectly willing be selected, there can 
only be one taken. That means if every club on the Pacific coast had 
a player drafted, they would lose eight players each year. That does 
not happen very often. 

Here is their objection. In order not to lose their best players in 
selection, they have to dispose of his contract prior to selection. 
Therefore, they have to dispose of two or three good players prior 
to selection in order that they may not lose the best one in selection. 

Mr. Go.pstrer. Isn’t it a fact that the Pacific Coast League's 
projected no-draft plan is not a complete exclusion of the draft, but 
actually in order to continue the idea of protecting the player it allows 
the player to decide, in signing his contract, whether or not he would 
be subject to the draft, so he can bargain for a higher salary and stay 

out of the draft, or take his salary and take his chances on being 
drafted ¢ 
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Mr. Trautman. The principle in the new proposal is exactly that, 
io give the player, who is subject to selection at the end of the season, 
ihe right to declare at the start of the season when he signs the con- 
iract that he does or does not wish to be subject to selection, making 
his choice. The selection is supposed to be for the player’s benefit. 

Mr. GotpstrIn. So that allows both. 

Mr. Trautman. If this player doesn’t want that benefit, he can 
siay on the Pacific coast. 

| think that is the first step that they have in mind to build their 
lubs. I think that is the theory, so they will not lose their good play- 
ers tothe majors. Of course, they can still sell contracts to the majors, 
but they are not losing them through the process of selection. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. As a matter of fact, there was a time when there 
was no draft, and the rule had to be changed. In the twenties the 
[International League and Pacific Coast League were free from the 
draft, and there was resentment from the players. ‘They were being 
held down. 

Mr. Trautman. That is true. 

Mr. Hitzines. When the draft idea was put into practice, the major 
league clubs were only entitled to draft players from the immediately 
lower classification, and that has been expanded so the majors can 
draft men from any classification. 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

The only control is under their control limits, which means that 
they never can have more than 40, so they cannot select beyond 40 
players. 

Mr. Hitiines. I talked by long-distance telephone a few nights ago 
to one of the top-ranking officials in the Pacific Coast League, and 
he said that this draft situation is playing havoc in that league, par- 
ticularly in incurring the wrath of the baseball fans. The club own- 
ers are almost forced to sell some of their best players because they are 
afraid they are going to be drafted. 

In anticipation of that fact, they sell their best players. They do 
that because they would otherwise take a very serious financial loss 

f the draft rights of the majors should be exercised against these 
players. They have often had to sell some of the players who are the 
particular baseball heroes in those communities. That situation 
vas giving trouble not only to the club owners and the baseball fans, 
but it was having a serious effect on the interest out there. 

Your statement this morning would be particularly encouraging. 

Wouldn’t you say that, if this draft idea is eliminated, either 
i the Pacific Coast or the International or American Association, it 
night be actually an encouragement to those leagues to develop the 
possibility of third major league status ¢ 

Mr, Trautman. I think that is entirely possible. 

Mr. Hiwuines. This would be, as Mr. Laws, of the Oakland club, 
predicts, a step toward major league status. 

Mr. Travurman. It would enable them to accomplish that. I am 
optimistic about something happening. It only can happen in the 
egislative process, 

Mr. Kratrinc. You mean by that, in the baseball legislative process ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Krarine. Not by ramming it down the throats through any 
action taken by this subcommittee or by the Congress. You do not 
mean that kind of legislation, do you ? 

Mr. TraurTMan. You will have to repeat that. 

Mr. Keatinc. When you say it can only happen by the process of 
legislation, the raising of these clubs to major league status can only 
happen through the legislative process, you mean by that the baseball 
legislative process. 

Mr. Traurman. What I was referring to was the elimination of 
selection, the draft, from the Pacific Coast League. The way that 
has to be done, so far as baseball is concer ned, is to have legislation 
prepared there. 

Mr. Keatine. We are kind of jealous of that word. 

Mr. Traurman. Oh. 

Mr. Keating. When you say “legislation,” you mean in baseball. 

Mr. Traurman. I make no reference to legislation outside of 
baseball. 

Mr. Kearine. You are not advocating that this subcommittee or 
the Congress legislate on this question. 

Mr. Traurman. No; I am talking about the baseball process, and 
I think that will take the form of a regulation which will be proposed 
to both the majors and the minors. It may be that the International 
League won’t want that at all. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Shaughnessy, 
unless he has changed his mind, is not interested in that for the Inter- 
national League. I do not know whether he speaks for the club 
owners or himself as president. I am rather of the opinion that the 
American Association is of the same mind. It is a little different 
there because they have had no difficulty in building up their teams 
to the AAA standard, which is the standard they seem to enjoy. 

Mr. Huuines. None of these other two leagues—the international 
and the American association—have carried their objections to the 
draft to the point where the Pacific Coast League has, where for 
themselves they had four clubs last week vote to withdraw from 
organized baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. What is the price for selection from AAA leagues? 

Mr. Traurman. By a major league club? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Traurman. Ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. Srevens. The point you are making is that they sell their 
players in order to avoid selection and to get more than $10,000. 

Mr. Travrman. If they desire to sell them. They have in mind 
now not to assign their contracts, but retain them on the coast. 

Mr. McCut.ocw. Has that standard price been adjusted in recent 

years ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. A few years ago. It used to be $7,500. 

Mr. McCui.ocn. How long ago was “that ? 

Mr. Traurman. Four years, five years. 

The Cuamman. In the case that our distinguished Member from 

California cited, where the club of the Pacific Coast League had paid 
$25,000 and the transfer was made to the major league as a result 
of the draft and that club received $10,000, was that a loss by the 
Pacifie Coast League club? 

Mr. Trautman. That was a loss. 
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Mr. Hires. It would be difficult for a club to sustain a $15,000 
loss like that in very many instances. 

Mr. Trautman. The answer to that is this: I do not believe that 
club thought that player would be drafted. 

Mr. Huturnes. That player, incidentally, was George Metkovitch, 
of the Chicago White Sox. 

Mr. Traurman. I know. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. It must be realized that when the club of the Pacific 
Coast League paid that much money they were on notice that under 
the rules they might have that player subject to the draft. 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. I do not know what the player 
thinks. He may like to submit himself to selection. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Along that line, when you talk about the possi- 
bility of clearing up or revoking the selection process as it applies to 
the Pacific Coast League, you are talking in terms of the player hav- 
ing the option as to whether or not he wants to be subject to selection. 

Mr. Traurman. That is the thinking of the committee. 

Mr. Go.psrerxn. Do you know whether the Baltimore club in the 
twenties was able to hold Grove, Bishop, and Boley until they hit 
the majors in 1929 and thus kept them out of the majors because of 
the lack of the draft? 

Mr. TravurmMan. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Keating. Why would a player sign that he would not be sub- 
ject to selection ? 

Mr. Traurman. It could be the climate in California. 

Mr. Hiniinas. That is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Would it not be possible, Mr. Trautman, that the 
reason he wishes to stay is that the club, in order to keep him, offers 
him an inducement by paying him a larger salary in order to keep 
him from the draft? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Another angle is this: The clubs that get first choice in selection 
in the major leagues are the bottom clubs. For example, if selection 
was to take place tomorrow, the St. Louis Browns would have first 
choice. Then it goes to the National League eighth-place club and 
then to the seventh and so on. Our good friends in California feel 
that their leagues can pay their players as much salary as the seventh- 
and eighth-place clubs. Maybe they can. 

Mr. Hituines. In the case of the St. Louis Browns, in 1949 all 
eight Pacific Coast League teams outdrew them in attendance figures. 

Mr. Traurman. A new day has dawned for the Browns now. 

Mr. Keatine. When was that? 

Mr. Traurman. A couple of weeks ago. Mr. Veeck is now the 
owner, 

Mr. Huzines. Is there any truth to the rumor that Mr. Veeck has 
entered into negotiations to try to change the franchise from the St. 
Louis Browns to the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Traurman. I have heard many statements credited to Mr. 
Veeck, but I have never heard him say that. 

Mr. Hiriines. I understand that rumor is quite current. 

Mr. Trautman. I have never seen where Mr. Veeck has made a 
positive statement that he is going to move the franchise of the 
Browns. 
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Mr. Kearinea. It is probable that he is studying the situation. Th PF 6oing’ 
is the usual answer. repo 
Mr. Traurman. I think he may be giving consideration to it. Tha of th 


is possible. 

Territorial limits: As previously stated by Mr. Fr ick, territor:: 
limits and the reserve clause are two subjects concerning which ther 
has been and still is much discussion. He has ably presented the 
attitude and thinking of baseball on these controversial matters, ar 


AAA 
I have no desire to be repetitious. I do, however, wish to Reus AA 
them as they relate peculiarly to the minor leagues. B 

I assert most emphatically that territorial limits are necessary | D 
the preservation of minor league baseball. 

Clubs, particularly in the B, C, and D classifications, are locate: 
principally in small towns and cities situated in more or less sparse!) ye 
populated areas, which, of necessity, limits the number of person. r 
from which the clubs can draw their attendance. Even with suc! Inf 
eo I sometimes wonder if the saturation point has not been lo a 

eached in some sections, as, for example, the States of Texas ani Une 
North Carolina, in each of which there are approximately 50 minor pris 
league clubs. lim 

Be that as it may, it is the fact that in a majority of instances the It 
clubs in such classifications are organized in response to a popula: cor 
demand for baseball, and the clubs are organized and operated pri leag 
marily as civic enterprises and out of a sense of civic loyalty and by t 
pride. As evidence of this fact I call your attention to the fact that ent | 
as of July 12, 1951, out of 2.287 officers and directors of the minor pe 
league clubs, but 291 could be classified as making their living a- shor 
baseball executives. The remaining 1,996 were men from all walk. by: 
of life, with representatives of the distaff side, as dhe following table base 
will show: ized 

are 
Attorneys —__- PR ee es = Ie it ceetreaden ERE ‘ he 
tankers or banking business_ Rg SE SE ee Se ee cant ot Si i ett 
Business executives (heads of firms ¢ or “responsible positions ) Kcbetaticclet BTT die. 
( SEE Ss SE ae 2 RE Se > hee aS | CMe rE Be i 4 whi 
Manufacturers______- eae ee <- OEE : a ‘ (j may 
Insurance brokers or agents_ es Sear sie es rst : 4 \ 
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ing a total of 134 clubs reporting, it shows that 65 percent of the clubs 
reporting operated at a loss. The following is a further breakdown 
of the figures : 


Number cluhs Number of 


. . p ther of . . 
Classifications o~ - by in league or (clubs operated 
— classification it loss 
AAA... l s 
AA ] s i 
4 2 ( If 
B i iL) 2 
( “ , 4 2 22 
D ( 4 29 
Total. - ‘ IS 134 a7 


The operation of a minor league club is most assuredly no bonanza. 
In fact with a great many of them it is rather a case of keeping losses 
to a minimium rather than making or expecting to make a profit. 
Under these conditions I feel that these small clubs, these civic enter- 
prises, if you please, are entitled to attempt to live, and the territorial 
limit is one of their chief supports. 

It would seem to me from a study of the foregoing figures that the 
economic limitation for the operation of the lower classification minor 
league clubs is a much more restrictive limitation than that provided 
by the rules. If one club is not supported in a territory under pres- 
ent conditions, it would seem to follow that two clubs could not pros- 
per. If these clubs in the lower classifications are to survive they 

should have an area in which they can operate free from interference 
by any other club in organized baseball. Any club not in organized 
baseball can come into the terr itory and operate and the club of organ- 
ized baseball can do nothing about it. The rule is nothing more than 
a recognition of the economic fact that it requires an area to support 
a baseball team and it is better that one shall live than that two shall 
die. The function of the rule is not to Timit the amount of baseball 
which may be played in a given area but to insure that some baseball 
may be played. 

Mr. McCuizocn. Mr. Trautman, in that connection, if I remember 
correctly, you testified on Wednesday that some of the minor league 
clubs were having great difficulty in surviving and that in a number 
of the leagues there were less than eight clubs in the league. Has the 
radio broadcasting and the televising of major league games con- 
tributed to financial difficulties of any of the minor league clubs, in 
your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. In my opinion and the opinion of a great many of 
our minor league people, we are now exposed to a saturation of major 
league broadcasting. We believe there is more broadcasting than our 
iiinor league communities can absorb 

Mr. McCunnocu. Has this matter been up for discussion and con- 
ference with the major league teams / 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, and an attempt is being made to work out a 
program that will be acceptable to certain of our people. 

To give you an example of what has happened, I made a survey- 

1” our office did—of 64 clubs a month ago and in 1949. In 1949 there 
vere 75 radio outlets carrying major league games which could be 
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heard in those 64 communities. ‘Today there are 188 in the same com- 
munities, 

I am beginning to wonder whether baseball’s problem is to save 
itself or to save this overabundance of radio. broadeasting. 


Mr. MeCuux.ocn. On the other hand, aren’t there a number of radio 


broadcasting stations that are insisting upon the right to broadcast 
these sporting events even at times when they are now restricted and 
that some lawsuits are pending involving that question ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McCursocn. You haven't been able to resolve that question 
ina satisfactory manner with the major league clubs or with the FCC, 
then ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. There is a 50-mile arrangement now, is there not, 
Mr. Trautman? 

Mr. Traurman. We had in 1949, which was the peak year from the 
standpoint of attendance in the minor leagues—they drew 43 million 
people that year—fine cooperation from radio. There was not this 
saturation. They made a marvelous contribution to our minor league 
picture and we had certain restrictions then which gave the minor 
league club the right to approve a major league outlet in the minor 
league’s territory, which is 50 miles from their ball park. That has 
been removed now and the only remaining right that the minor league 
club enjoys is the right to w ithhold consent for a major league broad- 

cast in the minor league club’s territory while the minor ¢ lub is play- 
ing its game at home ‘and 30 minutes prior thereto, and that is all. 

Mr. McCutxocu. Are these 1 ‘adio and television broadcasting rights 
sold for rather large sums of money ? 

Mr. Traurman. I don’t know what the sums are, but I would guess 
that they prob: ably get fairly good compensation for that. We have a 
number of minor lea; ague clubs that broadcast their games and they get 
some compensation. Incidentally, 1 think that the clubs on the Pacific 
coast get as much compensation for radio as in any part of the 
country in the minor league structure. We are hopeful that some- 
thing can be worked out that will save our minor league clubs in this 
field of radio, and I am devoted to radio and believe in it. There is no 
question about that. But when you can hear in an afternoon four or 
five major league games in one little community, by the time our 
game starts, everybody is a little tired. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Aren’t most of the minor league games night games? 

Mr. Traurman. A good many of them are. 

Mr. Hinuinas. Is there much of a conflict with the broadcasting of 
the majors? 

Mr. Traurman. Not with the actual pening ge at night, but some 
of our people feel that a community can get a little tired listening 
all afternoon and then not go out to the game in the evening. We do 
not have all the answers, but we believe this saturation of territory is 
not in the best interest of the minor league clubs. 

Mr. McCutrocu. Did I understand that this matter had been for- 
mally or informally submitted, as the case may be, to the FCC? 

Mr. Traurman. It has been discussed with the Department of 
Justice and we are hopeful that we may be able with the majors to work 
out some sort of a program that will be acceptable to the majors and 
to the minors and to the radio and television industry 
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Mr. Kearine. And the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Traurman. And the Department of Justice. 

Mr. McCutxocn. If that were the case, is it possible that the busi- 
ness of baseball has taken on the attribute of interstate trade and com- 
merce pursuant to statutory law ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I will have to refer to counsel to answer that 
que stion. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Trautman. 

Mr. McCutziocn. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I think that is 
the crux of our investigation and is the thing in which we are primarily 
interested. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are right. 

Mr. Traurman. May I go back, please, to these small clubs and 
recite a little story which is factual / 

| visited a little community—not a little community, fairly good- 
sized community—this past winter. With snow on the ground, 600 
people assembled to pay tribute to baseball. The president of the 
club, class D club, an outstanding surgeon of that community, came to 
me after the dinner, quite pleased with the turn-out and said, “You 
know, we had a great vear last year. We only lost $4,000. However, 
when we sat around the table and made it up, the few of us, we decided 
that there wasn’t anything that had happened in our community that 
brought as much happiness to as many people for the $4,000 as did the 
baseball club.” 

I didn’t ask him where the club finished in the race. IT was a little 
scared to do that. That may have been related to their having a good 
time, 

We have lots of operations comparable to that. 

I desire to supplement what Mr. Frick has said about the reserve 
clause by pointing out to you its vital role in minor league baseball. 
The minor leagues are the prep schools for the training and develop- 
ment of major league players. This is borne out by the fact that less 
than 10 of the more than 500 players in the major leagues today did not 
serve their apprenticeship in, and come up through, the minor leagues. 
In the clubs of the B, C, and D classifications, the young players serve 
their apprenticeship on their way to the major leagues. No other 
organization affords to the young players of today the opportunity 
which is theirs in organized baseball, to be taught the game, and to 
advance in the profession. Truly it may be said, “they earn while they 
learn.” The youngster enters the game voluntarily. He is under no 
compulsion to do so. 

It must be remembered that the clubs in the leagues of lower classi- 
fication are maintained and financed by public-spirited citizens who 
take a civic pride in having a baseball team re present their community 
for the purpose of providing wholesome recreation for the men, women 
and children of the community. These clubs are not operated on a 
basis of financial gain and the ree ords show that throughout the years 
a majority of them sustain financial losses more often than they break 
even. If these clubs do not have the protection of the reserve clause to 
give them continuity of players for their teams the incentive of main- 
taining the clubs would be lost. The history of baseball discloses that 
without the protection of the reserve clause the smaller and weaker 
clubs are quickly eliminated. 
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The training and development of young players is expensive and \| 
would seem no more than simple justice that the club which has 
developed a player tothe point where he is an asset instead of a liability 
should be entitled to the benefit of his services. What incentive woul 
there be for a club to teach and develop a young player if it knew that 
at the end of a season the player would transfer to another club ¢ 

The players themselves realize the importance of the reserve clause. 


Only last week in Detroit—this was said the other day, too—one of 
the prominent major league ball players stated that in his opinion the 


reserve clause was as important to a professional ball player as the ba!! 
and bat. The ball player himself, more than anyone else, realizes that 
competition on the field is the life of the game and that the reserve 
clause makes it possible for clubs to build competitive teams. To elim: 

nate the reserve clause would adversely affect not only the minor league 
clubs but the players and fans as well 

I am pleased to inform the subcommittee that from the founding 
of the American Legion following World War I, professional base- 
ball has made substantial contributions to the Legion to assist in the 
Legion’s junior baseball program. The association with the Legion 
has been a most happy one for both parties to it and has, without ques 
tion, produced incalculable benefits for the youth of America. Down 
through the years, boys have commenced their baseball careers with 
one or the other of the thousands of Legion posts. The Legion pro 
gram is eminently well organized, consisting of a series between the 
regiobal winners. 

I am informed by Legion officials that in 1950 the Legion program 
embraced 16,456 teams, involving several hundred thousand boys. In 
1950, 4,620 of the players who participated in minor league baseba!! 
were at one time participants in the Legion junior baseball program, 
and 270 of 1950°s major league plavers were graduated from the same 
program. 

Professional baseball also has, for many years, had harmonious rela 
tionships with other baseball organizations, among them being the 
American Baseball Congress, an organization of amateur teams which 
stage an annual championship at Battle Creek, Mich.. and also the 
National Baseball Congress, an organization consisting of the semi 
professional leagues and clubs seattered throughout the world and now 
consisting of approximately 16,000 clubs. 

For the past 5 years, the major and minor leagues have worked in 
close liaison with the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, with a view to assuring that high-school players will 
complete their vears of eligibility for high-school sports. Substan 
tial contributions have been made to the federation and, generally 
speaking, the relationship has been a happy one. At the present time, 
a joint committee is working on a new rule to be presented to the ma- 
jor and minor leagues at the forthe oming meetings. 

In closing, I want to affirm that I am “proud of my association with 
baseball, a game which is a precious possession of the American peo- 
ple. One which belongs no more to those of us in the professional field 
than to the millions of loyal fans, old and young. We in basebal! 
must and do accept the obligation to jealously guard the game, its 
spirit, its mighty contribution to succeeding generations of our youth 
as clean recreation, as a teacher of fair play, and as an ex ample of the 

value of fair, vet earnest, competition. 
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We could not if we would, and om not if we could, escape our 
responsibilities. The impact of our game upon the life of the Na- 
tion binds us irrevocably to a sublines adherence to high standards. 
By all that we have been, and by all that we are, we are ‘committed to 

i vreater future to the game and to its devotees. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, I would like to ask you a few questions 
not entirely covered by your statement—at least, I believe they are 
not—on the differences between the majors and the minors, in 
particular. 

First of all, I take it that most of the ballplayvers, something like 
0) percent, are in the minors; is that correct ?- About 5,000 to 400, I 
would say 

Mr. Traurman. Yes: I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, first turning to the subject of salaries, in the 
minor leagues is there any minimum salary in any of the leagues / 

Mr. Traurman. No. 

Mr. Srevens. Whereas there is in the major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And once a contract has been signed with a minor 
league player, can that player’s salary be decre: ased during the season 
by assignment of the contract to a lower classification club 

Mr. Travrman. Only by outright assignment; if he is transferred 
lower. Now, if he is transferred laterally, it cannot be cut. 

Mr. Srevens. If he is transferred—? I did not get the word. 

Mr. Tracrman. Laterally, from triple A to triple A. there cannot 
be any cut. 

Mr. Srevens. And if he is transferred upward, his salary will be 
ncreased ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. If he is optioned down, he will get his same salary, 

uit if he is assigned outright down, it can be cut, because he is going 
down to a lower classification club. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, referring to the minimum salary provision in 
the major league standard contract which provides that “if the rate 
of salary stipulated above is less than $5,000 per year, the player never- 
theless shall be paid at the rate of $5,000 per year for each day of his 
ervice as a player on the major league team,” does that mean, then, 

Trautman, that if, say, the contract says $5,000, while he is in 

e majors, he will get his $5,000, but if he should be sent to the minors, 
e will be paid at the $3,000 rate ? 

Mr. Traurman. If he is assigned? Now, I am not certain about 
hat. to the majors. If he is signed to a $5,000 contract in the majors 
ind assigned during that season to a minor league club, I think he 

I] vets the S5.000. 

Mr. Srevens. I do not think you get my question. If the contract 
Lys 83,000, if it is a minor league contract which signs a player to a 
“3,000 salary, as I understand it, despite the 83,000 figure, if he goes 
fo a major league club, he will be paid at a $5,000 rate because that 
~ the minimum set by the major league rules ‘ 

Mr. Traurman. For every day he spends with a major league club. 

Mr. Srevens. In the major leagues ¢ 

\ir. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. But if, for example, it is a sum less than $5,000, and 
f he is sent to the minors, he would be paid some lesser sum than 
<5.000 4 
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Mr. Trautman. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. So a major league player will not necessarily keep a 
$5,000 minimum if his contract does not so provide, that is, if he should 
be sent to the minors? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Then on the subject of the salary limits in the minors. 
you stated, I believe, that in the American Association and the Inter 
national League, the limits are fixed by agreements among the clubs 
in each of those leagues. Do you know what the salary limits are in 

“ach of those leagues / 

Mr. Traurman. No; I do not. 

Mr. Stevens. You do not know / 

Mr. Traurman. I do not know. 

Mr. Stevens. I want to ask you one hypothetical question about the 
salary-limit problem, particularly focusing on just one league. As 
suming that it would be an unreasonable restraint of trade and a vio 
lation of the Sherman Act for a group of competitors to agree among 
themselves on the price they would pay for some essential raw mate 
rial which goes into their product, because it would restrain financial 
competition, would you feel that that restraint of financial competi- 
tion in the fixing of salaries for players in a league is justified in, the 
case of baseball because you are trying to give all the teams a sort of 
equal footing on which to start out in the sporting competition? Do I 
make that clear? 

Mr. Trautman. Now, take the American Association. They arrive 
at a salary limit, an annual salary limit for each club. Now, that 
would not be the same as they have in the International League. 

Mr. Srevens. No. Just refer to one league for the present. The 
members of the league in effect fix among themselves limits on the 
price which they will pay for players, that is, the salaries which they 
will pay players. That in effect restrains the competition among the 
clubs, in a financial sense ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. They do not agree among themselves on the salary 
to players. They only agree 

Mr. Stevens. Do they not agree among themselves on the maximum 
salary limit ? 

Mr. Traurman. For the club. 

Mr. Srevens. Then if that restrains financial competition, would 
you say that the purpose of that is to put them on sort of an equal 
footing when they are trying to compete on the sporting field? 

Mr. Trautman. I would say “Yes” to that. Of course, this is prob- 
ably true throughout the structure, that the purpose for salary limits 
is to equalize competition. 

Mr. Stevens. That is the point I wanted to make. In other words, 
in baseball you say it should be done to equalize the sporting competi- 
tion, even though it would restrain the financial outlay? I think you 
have already answered. 

Mr. ‘TrRAuTMAN. I do not know that I get the restraint there that 
you speak of, because the player's salary can be so varied regardless 
of what the club’s total might be. ; 

Mr. Srevens. I will turn to another subject, Mr. Trautman. 

Also on the salary limits in the league, you stated in your state- 
ment, I believe, that for the A league the maximum monthly salary 
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limit is $5,700, and there is a player limit of 19. Now, I take it, then, 
that you could compute the maximum average salary; that is, the 
highest possible average individual salary, with that number of play- 
ers, by dividing the total by the number of players. That would 
the average? 

Mr. ‘Trautman. But some will probably get more than the average 
and maybe some will get less than the average. 

Mr. Srevens. But the maximum average individual salary would 
be attained by dividing the total by the number of players, would it 
not ? 

Mr. TraurMan. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. So that $5,700 divided by 19, for example, would give 
you an average individual salary of $300 a month ? 

Mr. Traurman. As a matter of mathematics, that is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. Then the average for the B would be $235, that is, 
the average for the whole group ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. And $200 for C, and $153 for the D? 

Now, I want to bring out the point you made about the player- 
manager. What you were saying there is that by decreasing the num- 
ber of players you are increasing the possible players’ salary. Instead 
of having 19 players, you would have 18, which is the number divided 
into the $5,700. So in an A league it would increase the average 
amount to something like $316 or $317 4 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And $10 or $15 for each of the other classifications ? 

Mr. Traurman. Right. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, I was wondering, Mr. Trautman, whether in 
fact it is not true that as a general rule most players on a lower classi- 
fication team get the same salary. Is there much variation in salary ¢ 

Mr. TravurmMan. Quite a bit of variation. 

Mr. Srevens. There is quite a bit? 

Mr. TraurMan. Quite a bit of variation. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, the staff has studied some of the 
past bluebooks on salary requirements and it would like to submit 
for the record the salary limits in 1928,"° 

Without going into detail, again it is the same problem of maximum 
monthly payroll and the player limit which is divided into the monthly 
payroll, and the figures for the B, C, and ID leagues in 1928 were 
s300 per player for the B league, as contrasted with $235 now. 

The CHamman. Per month? 

Mr. Srevens. Per month; $232 for the C league as contrasted with 
8212 now, and $153 for the D league, as contrasted with $162.50 now. 

Mr. Krarine. Do you mean they were more in 1928 4 

Mr. Srevens. The salaries were higher in 1928 than they are now, 
except inthe Dleague. But for B and C, that is true. 

Would you verify that? This is based on the 1928 bluebook, and 
if there is any error, I would like to correct it. 

Mr. Traurman. I would not think there was an error in the blue- 
book: no. 

I would like to call your attention to this. Here is a typical B 
club. It may not be typical, but it was picked at random. A number 


- 


7 See appendix, p. 1247. 
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of players on that B club are paid bonuses. For example, here is « 
option player from a triple A club playing down in class B. H 
salary with the triple A club was $1,000 a month. The B club 
now paying him 8300, and the triple A club used to pay him S700 
of that, so that he still gets his $1,000 a month. 

There are a number of players who were given bonuses for signing 
or other bonus awards, which bring those averages a good deal abo, 
what you would get in that sort of table that has been recited. | 
have that for A, B.C, and D clubs. 

Mr. Kearine. Those various additional factors were not presen; 

1928 ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. No. The bonuses were not quite as prevalent in the 
1920's, 

The Cramman. But there were bonuses / 

Mr. Stevens. Were there options m L928 / 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

The Ciaran. And there were bonuses / 

Mr. Traurman. I think in 1928 that they enjoyed the same priv) 
lege then as they do now on option rights. If a man went down o: 
option, he signed a contract with the optionee club, and his salary wa- 
reduced. 

Mr. Stevens. The manager’s salary was excepted in 1928, was it / 

Mr. Traurman. No. I think it has been a recent development in 
which they took the manager's salary out of the club’s salary limit. 
It used to count. 

Mr. Srevens. We will check the bluebook on that. 

Mr. Travrman. The particular point that T want to make in that 
is that those salaries, when vou divide them to get $150 in class D, are 
in many instances not real, because there are other compensations that 
accrue to that player. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, I understand that. 

I would like to ask two or three questions about the uniform con 
tract in the major and minor leagues. First, I note in section 4 of 
the major league standard form contract that it requires every major 
league player as a standard matter to represent that he is of unique 
skill and ability, and it goes on to say that if the player breaches his 
contract, the club will be entitled to equitable relief, including an in 
junction against the player. That provision is not found in the mino: 
league contract; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. Nevertheless, is it not true that substantially the 
same rules apply, as far as the reserve lists and the remedies which 
organized baseball may impose against the player in the minor 
lengues for breaching a contract, as apply in the major leagues ? 

Mr: Trautman. Pretty much the same. 

I would like to call the attention of the subcommittee, though, to 
section 9 of the minor league contract, in which the player in difli- 

culty with his club, through inability to agree upon a contract, has the 
right to go to the executive committee for consideration and for an 
attempt to negotiate the contract to the satisfaction of the club and 
the player. 

Mr. Srevens. But if he is not successful the same sanctions may be 
applied against the minor league player as may be applied against 
the major ‘league plaver ? 
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Mr. TrRavrman. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Then with respect to the termination of the contract, 
section 7 of the contract, first, if the player does not perform ade- 
quately and is not sufficiently skillful to maintain his job on the team, 
ection 7 of the major league contract gives the player the right to 30 
days’ notice or 30 days’ pay before termination. Is there any such 
right in the minor league contract ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. No. 

Mr. Stevens. He 1s entitled to no notice, and his contract may be 
terminated immediately ¢ 

Mr. TrRaurman. That is right. 

Mr. Keating. Does that usually happen when the contract is ter- 
minated¢ Are they fired just like that ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. During the playing season there are not very many 
terminated. There are usually assignments made rather than ter- 
mination, 

Mr. Gotpstern. Would termination be notified to your office ¢ 

Mr. TraurmMan. Yes. Notice of release, you mean ‘ 

Mr. Gotpstrein. Yes. 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So that there would be figures available to indicate 
the prevalence of the number of terminations ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That ts right. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you know the practice as far as giving notice when 
there isa termination’ Do they usually give it? 

Mr. Trauiman. Yes; they must give written notice to the player, 
with a copy to our office, and the reasons therefor. 

Mr. Stevens. Is it given long in advance of the actual termination ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. No. It is given on the date of termination. 

Mr. Svevens. Just the date of termination ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That inspires the player to hustle a little all the 
time, 

Mr. Srevens. Lam sure it does. 

If the player is injured, according to the minor league contract, I 
believe you stated he is entitled to 2 weeks’ pay / 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. And in the majors is it not correct that he is entitled 
to his full season’s contract salary ¢ 

Mr. Traviman. I do not know the major rules: I am sorry. [ 
just do not know. 

Mr. Stevens. I believe that is correct. 1 will not read the provision. 
But perhaps we could submit two standard contracts for the record, 

The Cuamman. They will be accepted. 

Mr. Trautman, in the major leagues, as I understand it, there is a 
25-percent limitation in reduction of salary; is that correct ? 

Mr. TravurmMan. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Does that also apply in the minor leagues / 

Mr. Trautman. No. 

The CHairman. Do you think in the major leagues that gives the 
plaver sufficient protection with reference to any reduction in salary ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. I surely do. 

The Cuairman. I beg your pardon ? 


* See appendix, p. 1248 and 1254 
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Mr. Trautman. I surely do. I think I should say this: We in the 
minor leagues feel that the classifications B, C, and D are the appren- 
ticeship of our structure. The boy is not identified particularly as a 
ball player until he reaches class A. The turn-over in B, C, and D is 
terrific. I mean, boys may be in there a week or maybe 30 days. The 
turn-over in the lower classifications is awfully heavy. 

The Cuairman. There is greater stability as you go up? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And you still think that there would be no need 
for a limitation as to reduction percentagewise in any of the higher 
classifications in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Traurman. I suppose that an answer to that would be prompt- 
ed by complaints that come to us, and we have not had them. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, there is a provision in the minor 
league contract for arbitration of disputes ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Would that include salary disputes? It would, I 
take it? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And would my understanding that they never appeal 
on salaries be correct ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. We have never had one yet, in my 4 years. 

Mr. Stevens. You never have had one? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

The CrairMan. So you have arbitration of salaries in the minor 
leagues, but not in the major leagues. Do you feel that it is sufli- 
ciently compensatory for the absence of arbitration to have the 25- 
percent limitation ‘ 

Mr. Traurman. I would say so, in the majors. 

Mr. Svrevens. Mr. Trautman, in your statement I believe you said 
that something like 40,000 contracts were approved by your office in 
1950, and | forget the figure, but 9,000 or 10,000 assignments. ‘The 
figure of 40,000 contracts when there are 8,000 players in the minors 
would that indicate five contracts per player and that each player on 
the average was assigned five times ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. We have had players that have been assigned 10 
times in 1 season. He is not so good. He hangs on, but 

Mr. Srevens. Is it a fair inference that there is not much stability 
in the lower classifications and that there would be quite a turn-over 
in the personnel ¢ 

Mr. fravrman. Particularly in C and D, there is quite a turn-over. 
The B’s are a little more stable, but in the D’s there is quite a turn-over 

Mr. Stevens. So the fans see new faces quite frequently during the 
season ¢ 

Mr. TravurMan. Quite frequently; ves. 

Mr. Srevens. Now, then, just one or two questions on the working 
agreements, Mr. Trautman. Does the higher classification club 
which is a party to a working agreement normally hire the manager 
for the lower classification club / 

Mr. Traurman. In a good many instances the upper classification 
does at the request of the lower classification club, 

Mr. Srevens. That would be provided in the working agreement 
«quite often / 
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Mr. Trautman. That is right. That is set forth in the working 
agreement, 

Mr. Srevens. Is it often true that the higher classification club will 
have its scouting system used for the benefit of the lower classification 
club? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the scout for a major league team 
might be signing players for clubs with which it had a working agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. If they had a working agreement with that club, 
he might send players to the working agreement club if that club has 
authorized him to do that. 

Mr. Srevens. I noticed in several places in the rules the term “sys- 
tem” is used, apparently referring to farm system. I would like to 
ask you just as a specific example, according to information submitted 
to us, the Boston Braves own Milwaukee outright. Milwaukee has 
a working agreement with Atlanta, in a lower league. I take it that 
Atlanta would be in Boston’s system within the meaning of the term 
as used in the rules / 

Mr. Traurman. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Srevens. Then in turn Atlanta has a working agreement with 
Miami Beach in the Florida International League. Would Miami 
Beach also be in the Boston Braves’ system within the meaning of the 
rules ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. They would have a rather remote identity, I would 
say, but I do not know how Boston would profit by what happens at 
Miami Beach. 

Mr. Stevens. Would it not be possible that if the scouts for the 
Braves, who may, I take it, often hire players for Milwaukee and At. 
lanta, are authorized to do so, might they not also have the privilege 
of hiring players to the lower working agreement club ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right, if they are authorized to do that by 
Miami Beach. 

Mr. Stevens. Of course. If that were true, for example, would you 
permit Boston to have an interest in another club in the Florida In- 
ternational League which would be a competitor of Miami Beach / 
That would be one of the rules? 

Mr. Travrman. No. That would not be approvable. 

Mr. Srevens. So that generally vou would treat the Mian Beach 

club, for the purposes of your administration, as a part of the Braves’ 
system, and not permit the Braves to have another club in that league ? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Then just one question on a league which might have, 
say, half of its teams in farm systems so that such teams would have 
the benefit of having their managers supplied by a major league team, 
or at least picked by a major league team, and players chosen by the 
scouting system of a major league organization and the other half of 
the league might be completely independent; would you say that, in 
view of the advantages which the farm clubs have, the completely free 
teams, the completely independent teams, are able to compete on an 
equal basis with the farm teams ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. It would depend a good deal upon the leadership of 
the independent, I would say. Of course, it is easily understood that 
the farm system probably has a little more talent available such as it 
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is. I could point though now to the International League where t\i« 
Buffalo club which is independent is right up at the top. 

Mr. Srevens. I am really just seeking information. I was wonde) 
ing just to the extent that you are able to generalize on the basis of 
your experience whether you would say that the farm teams do have a 
substantial advantage in view of the working agreements. 

Mr. Traurman. I would say that they do have some advantage. 
And I would say that the independents in that same league would s:\ 
that same thing. 

Mr. Stevens. The independent would say that the farm team has a) 
advantage ? 

Mr. Traurman. And usually does. 

The Cuarrman. Are there minor leagues composed either of al! 
farm clubs or all independent clubs without having say half and half’ 

Mr. TraurmMan. We have a number of leagues that are made up otf 
solely independents but most of the leagues have a scattering of in 
dependents and farm clubs. 

The Cuatrrman. What happens if a minor league club which is a 
farm for a major league club 1s abandoned by the major league club / 

Mr. Traurman. You mean if the minor league club surrenders its 
franchise club ? 

The CuatkmMan. Suppose the major league club that owns the farm 
does not want to have any further interest in its farm and abandons it. 

Mr. Traurman. It surrenders, then, to the league, and the league 
must replace the ownership in that particular club. In other words. 
the franchise is forfeited to the league. 

Mr. Hltties. Do you think that the farm system has provided a 
great shot in the arm for minor league baseball or do you think it has 
not been of particular help to minor league ball ? 

Mr. Traurman. It has made a lot of contributions. 

Mr. Hinires. Is it not also true that the farm system actually cuts 
down on the home-town spirit that develops around the minor league 
club and sometimes tends to give the major league organizations 
degree of control over the operation of those clubs which might b 
resented in the local communities ? 

Mr. Travrman. I would say that it is definitely related to wher 
the club finishes in the race, where it happens to be in the race. 

Mr. McCutiocu. That was not your experience at Columbus, i: 
the case of the Deans and Slaughters, and so on ? 

Mr. Traurman. We had a fine relationship with the Cardinals in 
those days. 

Mr. McCuisocn. And you had a pretty good baseball team up 
there. 

Mr. Travrman. If our club had been last, I do not know, though. 
whether we would have enjoyed that relationship quite so much It 
is not quite so popular now with Columbus 15 games out of first place. 
And that happens pretty generally. 

Now, I think I would like to say this, that a number of our major 
league clubs extend themselves beyond their ability to help lower elub: 
with player talent. Our winter meetings will be held in Columbus. 
Ohio, and I can see that little class D fellow now—I do not mean the 
little fellow physically, but the little fellow from the baseball classifi 
cation standpoint—following the major league man wherever he goe- 
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and the major league man tells him he cannot do it, that he does not 
want any more working agreements. And this class D man is likely 
to follow him to the train a week later still waiting for that working 
agreement, hoping, knowing that this fellow will remember him with 
some player help if itis humanly possible. : 

I think our major league people have gone in many instances beyond 
their ability to help, in trying to help. 

Mr. Hintines. Has the present economic situation, which certainly 
would seem to me to have some hampering effect upon the widespread 
operation of farm systems, given any indication of desire on the part 
of some of the major league clubs to cut down on the farm system for 
economy reasons ¢ 

Mr. TraurMan. Yes: I think that some of that will be done, at least 
this fall. Some of it was done last year. 

Mr. Hitiines. In other words, is the farm system today as wide- 
spread and as strong as it was perhaps 2 or} years ago ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. I think perhaps it is more stable. Now, last year, 
as I remember it, there were 78 cancellations of working agreements 
between major and minor league clubs. They just could not do it. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Trautman, the only limitation is that two 
farms in the same league cannot be owned by the same upper classi- 
fication club? 

Mr. TravrmMan. That is right. 

The Cuamman. But other than that, there is no limitation whatso- 
ever with respect to this working agreement system ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. There is no limitation on the number of players 
involved in those farms ¢ 

Mr. TravrmMan. No: except the player limits. 

Mr. Svevens. Mr. Trautman, may a player in the minor leagues 
sign a contract not containing the reserve clause / 

Mr. Traurman. Under certain conditions the president is given 
wuthority to approve a nonreserve contract. 

Mr. Stevens. Have you ever, in fact, exercised such right ? 

Mr. TravtMan. Yes; in two or three instances. I could give you an 
example. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you, please ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. The player lives with his wife’s family and there is 
going to be a baby in the house, and the wife does not want to leave 
town. The player is an old player; he has no chance of going up the 
ladder. He is perfectly happy where he is and in those circumstances 
they sometimes make a decision like that advisable. 

Mr. Srevens. Can you tell us how many such contracts you have 
approved during your administration ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. It would be just a guess, but I would say perhaps 
in the 4 vears, maybe 15 or 20. 

Mr. Srevens. Have there been requests that you have not approved, 
or a number of requests, for nonreserve clause contracts ‘ 

Mr. Travurman. 1 do not believe so." 

The CuairmMan. Isa nonreserve clause contract possible in the major 
leagues ¢ 


7 See also footnotes Nos. 20 and 29, pp. 244 and 633, infra, appendix, pp. 1270-1271, 
1305. 
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Mr. Trautman. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Stevens. I think that the rules are the same. 

The Cuamman. The rule is that it can be waived in the major 
leagues ? 

Mr. Keartne. May [ask a question on these farms? 

The farm ownership, or working arrangements, can go directly from 
the major league toa class D league ? 

Mr. TraurMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kearine. Or to any class league ? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Keatina. It does not have to work through another farm or 
another team with the working arrangement ? 

Mr. Traurman. No. But in that arrangement, in the farm picture, 
the major league club usually does not have the working agreement 
with the class D. That is picked up by maybe their class A, and they 
work with the class D. 

Mr. Kearinc. As a practical matter, they would not normally go 
lower than a class A ? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right, although some of them do. 

The CHarrmman. When were the rules of organized baseball changed 
to permit the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. I do not think there was ever a rule prohibiting 
the farm system. It came into being in the 1920's, I think. 

The CHarrman. But was there not a rule adopted permitting it at 
some time? 

Mr. Travrman. Counsel states that there was, a good many years 
ago, a prohibition against a farm system. 

The CuarmMan. Was not the rule changed to permit it? 

Mr. Trautman. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I never knew that 
there was a rule created to permit farm systems. I never knew that 
there was a rule that prohibited them. I just do not go back that 
far. 

Mr. Hiturncs. That was under the so-called old national agreement / 

Mr. Trautman. About 1903, so it is stated. 

Mr. Hiniines. Actually, Branch Rickey is generally credited with 
being the man that inspired the farm system and developed it? 

Mr. 'Traurman. He is given that credit; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. And as I understand it, the rule was changed in 
i932. I am reading from Judge Landis and Twenty-five Years of 
Baseball by Spink, on page 211. I think I read this into the record 
the other day: 

A resolution was passed by the unanimous vote of all 16 clubs to remove from 
the jurisdiction of Commissioner Landis the authority to rule against payer 
transactions solely because they were made between farms of the same major 
league club, 

That is a limitation on the farm system. Apparently there was no 
resolution passed, or there was no change of the rules actually to 
permit the farm system ? 

Mr. Travurman. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keating. Working arrangements take all kinds of forms; 
do they ? 
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Mr. Traurman. Yes; there are a good many variations in a work- 
ing agreement. Some of them provide that you may have a choice of 
one player or two players for a certain amount of money, that you 
will option players to that club and do everything you can to help 
them. ‘There is quite a variation on what is contained in a working 
agreement. 

Mr. Keatine. Do all the majors have either farms or working 
agreements ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. Yes; all of them. 

The CuarrmMan. What is meant by a cover-up? 

Mr. Trautman. Well, a cover-up is an operation resorted to that 
takes a player that might be subject to selection from class A, we 
will say, where at the end of the third year he is subject to selection, 
and the club would move him into triple A just before the selection 
meeting from which he could not be selected, you see, from triple A, 
but he could from A, and then before the season gets under way the 
next year—now, I am not saying that this has ever been done, you 
understand—— 

The Cuamman. It is prohibited; is it not? 

Mr. TravtMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Your own rules prohibit it? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. We will send him back to A. That is a 
cover-up. 

The CuairmMan. You say you do not know whether it has ever been 
done ? 

Mr. Traurman. I think it has been tried on a few rare occasions. 
But I do not believe it has been tried with the thought in mind of its 
being a cover-up, but they just made an error. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Turning to the question of the reserve clause, Mr. 
Trautman, during Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s hearings, there were 
advanced during the course of the discussion two different interpreta- 
tions of the reserve rule. 

One interpretation, as I understand it, is that the reserve rule is in 
essence an agreement among the clubs and should be enforceable with- 
in organized baseball, so that the players and the clubs would not be 
free to shop around within organized baseball. Players would be per- 
mitted, by this interpretation, to jump their reservation and sign a 
contract with a club outside of organized baseball. That was one 
version. And I want to know if that particular theory of the reserve 
rule was the theory that you have in mind in administering the affairs 
of the minor leagues, or whether there might be a second interpretation 
which you might advance. 

Mr. Trautman. No. I think I agree with what you read as being 
a reason for it, and an interpretation of it. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. But there is another interpretation, is there not, 
that the reserve rule should bind the player permanently to the club 
with which he first signs his contract, unless he is sold, traded, or given 
his unconditional release? And under this second interpretation, the 
player would not be free to sign a contract with a club outside of or- 
ganized baseball. 

Now, is that the interpretation which is normally held by the minor 
leagues ? 

Mr. Trautman. Let us go back to the first one. 
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Mr. Gotpsretn. All right. 

Mr. Traurman. I am advised, and I know, that the way we operate, 
there is a responsibility by both the club and the player. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Let’s leave the first one as being where the burden 
is primarily on the club. In other words, if the player signs outside 
of organized baseball, it would not be enforceable under that inter- 
pretation against the player. Now, is that the one that you are refer 
ring to? 

Mr. TraurmMan. No. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Trautman, your answer to the first question was 
that you thought it at least should be enforceable against the club. 
You did not reach the question as to whether you thought it should be 
enforceable against the player; is that right ? 

Mr. Trautman. I think it should be enforceable against both. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In other words, the reserve rule should be good as 
against the whole world, even against those clubs which are not parties 
to the major-minor league agreement ? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. I think that a player that does that has vio- 
lated the sanctity of a contract, has he not ? 

Mr. Goupsterx. But you would admit, would you not, or grant, that 
the first interpretation of enforcement of the reserve rule against the 
clubs as distinguished from the players would take care of the prob- 
lem that has been presented, say, of the possibility of the Yankees 
raiding the St. Louis Browns because they are wealthier? That 
would be taken care of by enforcement of the reserve rule as between 
clubs, as distinguished from enforcement against players? 

Mr. Travrman. That is right. But I think it should be enforced 
against both the player and the club. 

Mr. Goupstrixn. Would you mind taking some time to explain to 
us why you think it should be enforceable against the player when 
he participates outside of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Trautman. We are in intense competition in a lot of ways with 
leagues that are not members of the National Association, not in 
organized baseball, in the industrial field, and the semipro field. We 
have been losing players right in the middle of the season who have 
been induced to breach their contract and jump. 

It seems to me that one of the applications of baseball, particularly 
minor league baseball, is to impress upon our players, particularly 
younger plavers, the sanctity of a contract. He agreed to stay with 
his club. He agreed to certain things. And lo and behold, in the 
middle of the season he is gone, some night. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, let us take the case where a player has signed 
a contract, has plaved for the playing season with his club to which 
he is assigned, but prior to the tender of his second contract, the second 
season, under the provisions of the renewal clause, he signs a contract 
outside of organized baseball. 

Do you maintain that the reasoning that you have previously ad- 
vanced still holds good in that situation ? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes; that I think he has violated his contract with 
the club, or violated his reservation. 

Mr. Goutpstern. So it would be fair to infer, then, that there is really 
a double purpose behind the present interpretation of the reserve rule: 
first, to maintain competition within a league or within organized 
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baseball, by preventing raids by one club against another: and, sec- 
ondly, to maintain discipline or respect for contracts by the players 
within organized baseball ? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Before you leave that point, Mr. Trautman, you do 
not mean, or do you, to indicate som the only reason for enforcing 

‘reserve rule against players is as a matter of discipline for pl ayers 

onl to teach them the sanctity of contracts? Is there an additional 

purpose which would have something to do with protecting organized 
aseball ? 

Mr. Trautman. There are other reasons, I would say, than merely 
, disciplinary reason. A club is anxious to develop the best possible 
player talent that it can develop, and it seems to me that in the case of 

lot of these players the club has been a party to creating the oppor- 
tunity for them to advance, teaching them, and developing them, and 
f that player contract becomes very valuable to the club, I think that 
the club ought to have some protection in preserving that valuable 
asset. 

Mr. Gorpsrrrn. That applies even in class D, where things are 
pretty vague and there is a great turn-over, and the quality of play is 
not very well established ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. I suppose that a good many class D 
clubs have a turn-over, maybe, five or six times during the season of 
almost their complete roster. 

Mr. Srevens. Another question, if you please. Mr. Trautman, you 
have now stated that it is important for the discipline of the players 
ind for its effect on the club itself. Would it have any effect on the 
whole structure of the game if the clause is merely enforceable against 
the clubs and not against the players? 

Mr. Traurman. I think it does. I think we would have a chaotic 
condition if we had 8,000 free agents running around this fall. 

Mr. McCuttocn. As a matter of fact, the pub ‘lic might be inte ‘rested 
1 seeing that the contract is enforced? And by the word “public,” I 
mean the fans. 

Mr. TravurmMan. That is right. One of the criticisms in a good many 
stances is the fact that there is a change too frequently in the per- 
sonnel of the home club. I think the fans, as you say, have a feeling 

it that gives them some protection, too. 

Mr. McCuuxocna. Is it possible, Mr. Trautman, if this contract were 

ot binding upon the player, that he could, for his own financial in- 
‘erest, in midseason take a very lucrative offer in some industrial 
eague and leave a professional team stranded, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. That has happened quite frequently, exactly that. 
When the season was opened, that boy has signed in good faith with 

is club, and the reason that he perhaps jumped the club was by reason 
of the development with this profession: al club. Attention was 
lirected to him in that connection. Then he is offered. perhaps, a good 
leal more money than the local club can pay, and he jumps. 

Well, there has to be some discipline maintained in that connection. 

Mr. McCutxiocnu. I would like to continue, 

Then do I properly understand you to say or imply that it is your 
opinion the reserve clause actually promotes competition ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes; surely it does. 
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Mr. McCutsocn. And it prevents monopolizing the best players 
by the team with the most money 4 

Mr. Traurman. That is correct. 

Mr. McCuttocu. In other words, this reserve clause has the effect 
of promoting competition and preventing monopoly—it works in 
reverse from the way we usually look upon such provisions; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. That is correct. 1 think I ought to say this at this 
point, that clubs in judging the potentials of a player do not have a 
standard form. Here are 300 youngsters out here in, we will say, a 
school, or a baseball camp. And some one club selects two or three 
of those boys, and the other club says, “No, they will never do.’ 

Yet by teaching and working with those boys, they become great 
stars, and show early promise. 

Well, I think that that club is entitled to some protection in main- 
taining the value of that player. 

Now, I suppose in these training camps and schools that there are 
not 2 out of 100 boys labeled as potential future baseball stars. And 
there comes the judgment of the ability of a person to judge potentials. 
And that varies with clubs. There is no standard formula, that this 
boy is going to become a great star. That is a matter of judgment 
of someone to weigh all the boys’ abilities and make his decision. 

Mr. McCuttocn. At the cost of maybe needless repetition, I would 
like to get this fact clear in my mind. On page 29, you say, and I 
quote, “To eliminate the reserve clause would adversely affect not 
only the minor league clubs but the players and fans as well.” 

Could I conclude that it is your studied judgment that it not only 
would adversely affect organized baseball, but that it might make it 
impossible for organized baseball to continue as we know it if the 
reserve clause were found to be illegal? 

Mr. TraurmMan. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Now, if that be the case, Mr. Trautman, and if 
judicial thinking at the Supreme Court level has changed, or if the 
additional activities of baseball since the decision in the Federal case 
have so changed the facts that the court of last resort in the United 
States might find that baseball is a trade or a business or an activity 
within the antitrust laws, then it would be necessary for the Congress 
to exempt baseball from such laws if it were to continue? Is that a 
logical conclusion for me to reach ? 

Mr. Traurman. I think I would have to say in answer to that that 
there are some legal involvements there that I would not wish to 
make an answer on, so that I would not wish to make an answer to 
that question. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would just like to say that. And I apologize for 
asking you a legal question, Mr. Trautman. It is my opinion that if 
the Supreme Court of the United States should find in due course, if 
any case reaches the Supreme Court, that the reserve clause is illegal 
by reason of being in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
if organized baseball as we know it cannot continue without som 
such clause or a similar clause, then—on those assumptions, and of 
course they are usually hypotheses—we either are not going to have 
baseball or we are going to amend the laws. And it seems to me that 
that is the whole purpose for this hearing. 
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Mr. Trautman. I agree to that. 
Mr. McCunxocn. That is the thing that I am interested in, and 
that is the purpose of these hearings. 

The Cuamman. I think that the gentleman from Ohio has stated 
that most eloquently and most cogently. 

. might add one modification, namely, either the reserve clause, 

‘as you say, some similar clause or modification thereof. 

"ie Srevens. Mr. Trautman, your answer is on an assumption— 
and it is only an assumption, and you are not conceding—that the 
reserve clause might be held illegal? Is that what you mean to 
indicate?, You are not saying that the reserve clause is illegal now 

Mr. Traurman. No. 

Mr. Srevens. You are saying that if it were so held, 
answer would be that ? 

Mr. Travurman. That is right. 

Mr. McCutxiocn. That is right. I did not intend to ask the ques- 
tion which would get that kind of answer from you, Mr. Trautman. 
But there is some evidence that there has been some change in legal 
thinking on this matter, and there has been some change in some of 
the attributes of baseball as a business since the old Federal case, as 
witnessed by televising baseball, and the widespread broadcasting of 
it, and the mere fact, for instance, that this matter has been discussed 
with the Department of Justice, and may of necessity be discussed 
with the FCC, that we may have to come to a conclusion in the matter 
of legislation on this activity which is apparently dear to the hearts of 
millions of people in America. 

Mr. Hinuines. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question to 

he chairman and the gentleman from Ohio, just to clarify the think 

ing on the crucial issue which the gentleman from Ohio has raised. 

It would be my epinion—and you tell me whether this is a correct 
issumption—that in determining whether or not baseball is a busi- 
iess that is involved in interstate commerce and therefore comes under 
the jurisdiction of the antitrust laws, and further whether legislation 
might be necessary to exempt it if such is the case, 1 would think that 
the reserve clause would be one of the factors. But it would seem to me 
that there would be other factors, too, such as the possibility of the 
extensive operation of the farm system as it affects interstate com- 
merce or as it may affect the possibility of a monopoly, and possibly 
the opening up of the opportunities for other teams and leagues to 
ome into existence, which could very well be a factor that would have 
to be considered. In other words, I do not believe that the whole 
question could be decided on the reserve issue alone. 

Is that a correct statement ? 

The Cuatrman. I would say that that is correct. I think the gentle- 
man from Ohio would agree that that is correct. It was not exclusively 
that, by any manner of means. 

Mr. - aan ig That is correct. 

The CnarrmMan, Mr. Trautman, in connection with your statement 
that without the reserve clause organized baseball could not success- 
fully operate, I would take it that among the reasons assigned for 
that are that the richer clubs would corral the better players; that is 
correct, is it not? 
Mr. TraurMan. 


then your 


That is correct. 
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The CuatrmMan. And at the end of the season, there would be a wi 
scramble for better players for the next season ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the reserve clause is essential to having an 
keeping a well balanced and successful team from having other club- 
make inroads on it? 

Mr. TraurMan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And without the reserve clause, a baseball clu! 
itself would be rendered unstable, in the sense that the investment of 
the baseball club might be rendered insecure ? 

Mr. TrautrMan. I agree to that. 

The Cuarrman. And in view of the club’s investment, shall we sa\ 
‘apital investment, in a player, the club is entitled to have that reserve 
clause, to protect that capital investment; would you say that is one of 
the reasons? 

Mr. Traurman. I would say so; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that one of its justifications is its 
expediency in preserving the playing strength of a team / 

Mr. Traurman. I would answer “Yes” to that question. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you say also that the reserve clause has a 
tendency to cut down any inordinate demands for higher salaries ¢ 

Mr. 'Traurman. No; I do not believe that that would be so evi- 
dent, that that would happen. 

The Cuairman. I know what some of the arguments are in favo: 
of the reserve clause. Can you conjure up, or give us some arguments 
that have been advanced against the reserve clause? Maybe that is 
embarrassing. I do not want to have you express anything against 
your interests. 

Mr. Traurman. I do not know of anything that I have heard that 
is good that has to do with the abandonment of the reserve clause. 

The Cuarrman. Does the reserve clause have a tendency to bind 
the player for his entire baseball life? 

Mr. ‘Traurman. ‘Lhat is a possibility, I suppose. 

The Cuatrrman. He can be traded and his contract can be sold and 
assigned without his consent 4 

Mr. Traurman. Yes; that is right. When he signed the origina! 
contract, he gave that consent, of course. 

The Cuarrman. And that trading or sale is subject to rules and 
regulations that have been adopted ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

The Cnamman. Can a club unduly hold a player under the re 
serve clause for purposes of increasing his value for sale ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. No; not beyond the years that makes the player 
subject to selection. 

The Cuarrman. If the club goes out of existence, then under the 
reserve clause the player is still bound to the league? 

Mr. Travrman. If the club goes out of existence the player con 
tracts revert to the league and then the league’s obligation is either 
to find a place to put the franchise and reoperate, or to make the 
players all free. 

The Cuairman. If under the reserve clause or the contract con- 
taining the reserve clause the player refuses to abide by the reserve 
clause, he can be declared ineligible; can he not ¢ \. 
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Mr. Traurman. In the minors if he cannot agree upon a contract, 
we do not make him ineligible; we put him on what is known as the 
restricted list, which is a list that grants to a player almost the same 
rights that he has as a voluntarily retired player, and it does not 
carry the stigma of ineligibility. 

The Cnuamman. And even that restriction can be removed in the 
case of the minor leagues by yourself ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Trautman, it does not carry a stigma, but can 
a player play for a club while he is on the restricted list ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. You mean another club? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Trautman. He can play with the permission of his club. 

Mr. Srevens. With permission ‘ 

Mr. TrauTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Mr. Trautman, I wonder if you could just clarify 
this line of questioning with reference to the idea that organized base- 
ball would suffer irreparable or immeasurable harm if the reserve 
clause were ruled illegal. Does that apply to the idea of the reserve 
clause being applicable only within organized baseball, or to the idea 
that without a reserve clause, applicable outside of organized baseball, 
there would also be similar injury ¢ 

In other words, when you say that organized baseball would suffer 
if the reserve clause were illegal, do you mean if you made illegal only 
that portion of the reserve clause which applies outside of organized 
baseball, that organized baseball itself would suffer ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I think that is probably right. 

Mr. GotpsteIn. So it is your view that you need the enforcement of 
the reserve clause not only within organized baseball but outside as 
well in order to perpetuate the baseball structure / 

Mr. Trautman. I would say “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Now, without reference to a player being signed to a 
contract but merely being under the reserve clause at the end of the 
season before signing his new contract, if you would keep that in mind, 
I would like to ask a hypothetical question. 

If a group decides to risk their capital in backing a third major 
league, and the clubs are located in, say, New York, Baltimore, Mon- 
treal, and so forth, do you believe that that new league should be able 
to hire players from organized baseball who have not yet signed their 
contracts for the succeeding year, this new group not being in organ- 
ized baseball ? 

Mr. Travurman, No. 

Mr. Gotpstern. That is what the Federal League did in 1914, did it 
not ¢ 

Mr. TravutMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. You nodded to that, I take it? 

Mr. Traurman. No. You asked if that is what happened in the 
Federal League. I answered, “Yes: that is what happened to it.” 

Mr. Gotpstern. That is right. Now, if one of the present triple A 
leagues abrogated the present major-minor agreement and the Na- 
tional Association agreement and declared itself a major league and 
transferred its franchises around, should this new major league be 
able to hire ball players who are merely under reservation to other 
clubs in organized baseball ? 
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Mr. Trautman. Not unless they are qualified and become identified 
with the organized baseball structure. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. But, even if they did riot do that, is that not exactly 
how the American League got started in 1901 / 

Mr. TrautTMaN, I am not sure about that. I do not know. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record 
a statement by one of the historians of baseball, Lee Allen, in a book 
entitled “100 Years of Baseball.” This statement appears at page 
148: 

Some idea of the extent to which the National was raided is gained from a 
study of the 1901 American League roster, which shows that, of 182 players 
who appeared in championship games, 111 had previously appeared in the 
National. 

That was the basis for the question as to whether or not it is true 
that the American League started in just the fashion which we have 
been discussing. 

Mr. ‘Traurman. Of course, the National League was doing a lot of 
that prior to 1901, too, the raiding of minor league clubs. There was 
no recognition of player contracts, territorial rights, or anything else. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. But the reserve clause was in effect, although it was 
not being honored ; is that the answer ? ) 

Mr. ‘Trautman. I do not think anybody paid any attention to any- 
thing in those days, except, “I want to play ball; I want to take some 
players: and so I will find a place to play and get the players.” 

Mr. Hitzines. I understand that when the American League ap- 
plied for recognition it took approximately 3 years before they were 
actually in the business, and that Cincinnati and Washington, D. C., 
were extremely small cities at that particular time. 

You do not have any idea what the populations might have been of 
the smaller cities that came into the new American League ? 

Mr. Travurman. No. But I think that my town, Columbus, Ohio, 
was a member of that league in the early days, and the population 
did not make much difference, I do not think. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Referring again to the American League war, do 
you believe that without that war the National League would have 
voluntarily admitted the American League as an equal 

Mr. Traurman. You had a clash of personalities back in those par- 
ticular days. The American League was trying to be recognized as a 
major league, and I think that that was primarily the result of all 
that controversy, that it resulted in the national association being 
formed the same year in order that they might have some protection 
among the minor league clubs from both of the majors. 

Mr. Gorpstein. But we have benefited, have we not, through the 
coming of the American League into the status of a major league in 
organized baseball ? 

Mr. TrautMan. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Gotnstern. Despite the conditions under which it came into 
the system ? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Gortpsten. But, if Congress now were to exempt organized 
baseball from the operation of the antitrust laws, would that in effect 
prevent the organizing by an outside group of a third major league, in 
the manner in which the American League was formed back in 1901? 

Mr. Traurman. I do not think that would naturaily follow. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. There would be no consent from organized base- 
ball, as there was no consent in those days from the National League. 

Mr. Travurman. Of course, anyone can organize a major league if 
they want to organize a league and call it a major league. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But they could be effectively prohibited from com- 
ing in by sanctions available to organized baseball and any additional 
sanction that Congress might grant ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. But I do not think that that would 
prevail when certain standards have been reached, the same as the 
American League came into being, when those two major leagues 
agreed upon standards. 

The Cuaiman. In other words, if Congress grants the exemption 
that has been spoken of and if the major leagues become self-regula- 
tory, it is possible for them to prevent the formation of a third major 
league within the confines of organized baseball as we know it ? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. But I do not believe that would be their 
desire. 

The Cuamman. No. But I say it is possible. It might not be 
their desire. 

Mr. TRaAurMAN. I suppose it would be possible. 

Mr. Gotpstern. As a matter of fact, Mr. Trautman, do you believe 
that the three clubs now located in New York City would consent to 
a fourth major league ball club, say, in Queens / 

Mr. Traurman. I cannot answer that; I am sorry. I just do not 
know. 

Mr. Goupstrix. All right. Let us go on, then, to the question of 
the reservation itself. 

Does the 5-year penalty that was discussed for violation of the 
reservation in the major leagues apply in the minor leagues / 

Mr. TRavtTMAN. It does not. 

Mr. Goupsrern. What has been the usual penalty for violating 
reservations ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. Of course, it would depend on the violation. For 
jumping the contract, refusing to return to the club, that exposes the 
plaver to ineligibility. 

Mr. Gotpstreix. And how long is the ineligibility period ? 

Mr. Tracrman. There is no stated time. He can make application 
and be restored to the active list of his club. 

Mr. Goupsrrr. As soon as he cleans his house ? 

Mr. Tracrman. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Now, do you recall the so-called Mexican League 
war ¢ 

Mr. TravrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gonpsters. Were you in organized baseball at that time, in 
1946 # 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrers. Can you tell us whether or not you approved of 
Commissioner Chandler's action in blacklisting the Mexican League 
jumpers for 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That was a major league decision. 

Mr. Goupsrern. May we ask your personal opinion, in view of your 
long experience in baseball ? , 

Mr. Trautman. We did not have such a rule in the National Asso 

lation. 
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Mr. Goupstretn. So I take it that would be your answer, then, that 
you still do not have such a rule? 

Mr. Trautman. No; we do not. 

Mr. Stevens. And you still do not have an opinion on it, I take it? 
You have not expressed an opinion, or have you ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. If I had a vote in the national association meeting 
and that question was up, I would vote for the rule as it is now on 
the books. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. With no prescribed period ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. GoLpsTEIn. Now, sections 30.09 and 30.10 of the national agree- 
ment state that “No club shall permit games to be played in parks 
owned or controlled by it in which a club or clubs containing or play- 
ing any disqualified player shall participate.” 

It further says that violations shall subject each offender to fine, 
suspension, or other penalty in the discretion of the president of the 
national association. 

Have you any idea how long that rule has been on the books? 

Mr. Traurman. As long as I can remember; as long as I have been 
in baseball, I think. 

Mr. Gotpsretx. Now, was this rule invoked to prevent. the Mexican 
League jumpers from playing exhibition games after their return 
to the United States? 

Mr. Trautman. No. That rule has been on the books as long as 
Ican remember. There has never been much of a question on a deci- 
sion in our office, so that I am not familiar with just when it did go 
on the books. 

Mr. Goupsrery. Maybe T did not make myself clear. When I say 
“invoked,” I mean did you employ this rule at any time with reference 
to the Mexican League jumpers’ exhibition games in minor league 
parks, to prevent them from plaving in minor league parks? 

Mr. Trautman. I do not recall if we did. But I think, in reply to 
the question of a club or two, we checked the list to find out whether 
any of these players opposed a player on the ineligible list, and I 
think in a couple of instances, as [ recall it, we called their attention 
to that rule. 

Mr. Gonpstetn. I see. Now, specifically there was read here the 
other day from page 44 of Max Lanier’s affidavit, in the second cir- 
cuit court of appeals, his statement regarding the refusal of the 
Des Moines club to allow the use of its ball park after a contract 
had been signed. And I wondered if that in any way related to any 
action by your office or the office of the National Association pursuant 
to rules 30.09 and 30.10? 

Mr. Trautman. Not from our office, I do not believe. I am not 
certain about that. 

Mr. Goupsrrix. Do you happen to know whether Mickey Owen 
was one of the ineligible Mexican League jumpers ? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes; I think he was. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Do you know whether he jumped his contract or 
his reservation, distinguishing between the renewal clause and the 
actual contract ¢ 
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Mr. Traurman. I do not know. Those alleged jumpers were all 
from the major leagues, and I cannot answer that question. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Goxpstetn. I see. Do you happen to know whether Mickey 
Owen organized a semipro team in 1947 ?¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I think he did. 

Mr. Gotpstrery. And were all the minor league parks closed to 
this team ? 

Mr. Travrman. I think they were. At least, clubs were put on 
notice that the playing in their parks of ineligible players would 
-ubject them to the penalties as provided for in the particular regu- 
lation that you have just read. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, I would like to submit for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, some correspondence which had been made 
available to us. The first is a letter from Perry E. Smith, the sports 
editor of the Springfield newspaper, of Springfield, Mo. 

The Cuamman. What is the date? 

Mr. Goupsre1n. It is dated July 3, 1947, and addressed to Mr. 
frautman. It contains the following statement: 

It is not this department’s intention to create any undue alarm, but I am 
curious about Mickey Owen’s affiliation with organized baseball players in 
this area and would like your ruling on this matter. Owen is managing a semi- 
pro baseball team playing frequently. On occasion he manages to bolster his 
ine-up by adding a player from organized baseball. For example, young 
players from KOM, Western Association, and Sooner State League, who come 
to their Springfield homes for one reason or another on visits, always manage 
{0 appear in Mickey's line-up. In view of organized baseball's treatment of 
the Black Sox some years ago, I am wondering what effect Owen’s contact with 
the youngsters will have. 

Then there is a series of correspondence, a letter dated July 10, 1947, 
from you to Commissioner Chandler, to which you, Mr. Trautman, at- 
tached a copy of this inquiry and ask for his comments. 

Then Commissioner Chandler’s reply of July 14, 1947, to you in 
which he says: 

Mickey Owen is on the ineligible list, and if evidence is produced to show that 

gible players are playing with or against him in any contest in organized base- 
all, these players will become ineligible under the rules. I would have nothing 
to do with Mr. Owen’s activities outside of organized baseball. 

Now, after receiving Mr. Chandler’s letter, what action if any did 
you take with regard to the appearance of Mickey Owen’s team? Our 
record does not disclose any further correspondence from you on that 
matter, 

Mr. Traurman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Goutpstern. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could request that 
at some future time Mr. Trautman clarify the record by giving us 
ome information on what action was taken with regard to Mickey 
Owen. 

The Cruamman. You will do that, Mr. Trautman, please? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes, sir. 

The Crarman. Do you want those letters in the record? 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. They will be accepted. 
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(The letters referred to follow:) 
ExHipit 8S—A 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
Springfield, Mo., July 3, 1947 
GEORGE TRAUTMAN, 
Minor League Baseball Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Str: It isn’t this department's intention to create any undue alarm, but 
I am curious about Mickey Owen’s afliliation with organized baseball players 
this area and would like your ruling on the matter. 

Owen is managing a semipro baseball team, playing frequently. On oceasio 
he manages to bolster his line-up by adding a player from organized baseba|| 
For example, young players from the KOM, Western Association, and Soone; 
State League—who come to their Springtield homes for one reason or another o 
Visits—also manage to appear in Mickey's line-up. 

In view of organizod baseball’s treatment of the “Black Sox” many years ago, 
I am wondering just what effect “outlaw” Owen's contact with these youngsters 
will have. 

Very truly yours, 
Perry E, Smiru, Sports Editor 


Exutirir S-B 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 10, 1947 
Commissioner A. B, CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Deak COMMISSIONER: What should be our reply to an inquiry received in our 
otlice, copy of which is attached herewith 7 
Very truly yours, 
G. M. TRAUTMAN, President 


Exuisir S—C 
Jury 14, 1947 
Mr. GrorGe M, TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr, Presipenr: Mickey Owen is on the ineligible list and if evidenc: 
is produced to show that eligible players are playing with or against him in any 
contest in organized baseball, these players will become ineligible under the 
rules. 

I would have nothing to do with Mr. Owen's activities outside of organized 
baseball. 

With best regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


Mr. Goupsrer. I also have similar correspondence relating to Mr 
Owen, including a letter from the president of the Western League, of 
July 18, 1947, and Mr. Chandler’s reply of the same day.'* 

The Carman. That is referring to Mickey Owen ? 

Mr. Goupsrein. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. That will be accepted. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


Exursir 8-D 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1947. 
Hon, A. B. CHANDLER, 
Commissioner of Baseball: 
Denver Post has requested permission for Mickey Owen to play in their semi 
pro tournament opening July 31 in Merchants Vark which is the home of th: 


18 Also see appendix, pp. 1275-1292. 
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Denver Western League Club. Denver club will be away at time and Western 
League has no connection with Denver Post tournament except that we rented 
them the park for this tournament. Understand he played in Kansas City 
flues Park 11 days ago in semipro game. Please rule if O. KX. for him to play 
in Merchants Park in semipro game. Denver Post claims they will lose best 
drawing team if Mickey Owen not permitted to play so I hope you will offer no 
objection 
Ep. C. Jonnson, President, Western League. 


Exiinir SE 
JuLY 18, 1947 
Senator Ep C. JOHNSON, 
President, Western League, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regrettably, permission cannot be given to ineligible player to play in a pro 
fessional league ball park. If this were done in Kansas City, the owners of the 
park would be subject to criticism and perhaps penalty. Iam very sorry I cannot 
accommodate you in present instance, This answers your telegram of this date 


ALbertT B. CHANDLER, Commissioner 


exuibirsS F 
JuLY 21, 1947 
Mr. GeorceE M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. TravtTMan: I am sending you copy of a telegram I have had 
from Senator Ed C, Johnson, president of the Western League, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C You will note that Senator Johnson says that 
Mickey Owen has played in a Kansas City park some days ago. I thought you 
might want to investigate this situation 

Cordially yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


Mr. Goupstern. I might say that the telegram from Commissioner 
Chandler indicates that there was some question about Mickey Owen’s 
activities in Kansas City, and I would like to amplify the request to 
see if any action was taken in the case of the Kansas City Blues and 


Mickey Owen. 


Exutnir S-G 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASFRALL LEAGUES 


COLUMBUS, OHLO 
Bulletin No. : GS 
Date: July 25, 1947 
Subject: Ineligible players. 

In answer to an inquiry from our office as to the status of players who play 
with or against Mickey Owen, the commissioner has informed this office that 
Mickey Owen is on the ineligible list, and any player playing with or against 
an ineligible player also becomes ineligible. 

It also has been alleged that some teams that have played exhibition games 
in our parks have ineligible players on their rosters. Clubs are reminded of the 
fact that is is a violation of at least the spirit of the rule to permit clubs carrying 
ineligible players to play in National Association parks, 

Very truly yours, 
GreORGE TRAUTMAN, President 
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Now, when did the Mexican League and organized baseball reach a 
peace agreement ? 

Mr. Trautman. I do not recall the date. ‘There was not any par- 
ticular agreement as far as our office was concerned. 

Mr. Go.psrern. Shall we say an understanding. There was an 
understanding, was there not, with the Mexican League ? 

Mr. TraurmMan. I do not know whether you would call it an under- 
standing or not. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. May I say this, Mr. Chairman. On March 23, 1949, 
the issue of that date of the Sporting News contains an article which 
I would like to submit for the record, which is headed, “Chandler 
QO. K.’s nonraid pact with Mexican League.” 

The CHatrrmMan. That will be accepted. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


ExHipsir No. 9 


CHANDLER OKAYS Nonratp Pact Wirna Mexico LEAGUE 


Mexico Ciry, D. F.--A definite agréement has been reached between the Liga 
Mexicana de Beisbel and organized ball by which both organizations will respect 
the other’s contracts and refrain from taking players belonging to the rival 
circuit. This was announced March 15 by Dr. Eduardo Quijano Pitman, presi- 
dent of the Mexican loop. 

(In the March 2 issue of the Sporting News, in a special dispatch from 
Mexico City, it was predicted that “an agreement or understanding” would be 
reached between the Mexican League and organized ball, and last week’s issue 
revealed that the commissioner was preparing a warning to organized ball 
clubs, ) 

Dr. Pitman said he had talked to Commissioner A. B. Chandler by long-distance 
telephone in Sarasota, Fla., and that the commissioner had informed him he had 
warned all major and minor league clubs to cease luring players away from 
the cactus circuit. 

“Chandler said the nonaggression pact between the Mexican and United 
States baseball leagues would be respected,” Dr. Pitman said. 

The Mexican League president announced he had invited Chandler to attend 
his league’s opening at Monterrey, March 25, and the commissioner promised 
he would try to attend. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Now, are you aware of the substance on which this 
report is based concerning a nonraid pact with the Mexican League? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrrer1n. It was some agreement not to raid each other, I 
take it? 

Mr. TravurmMan. It was not an agreement not to raid; it was an 
honorable thing to respect each other’s contracts and reservations. 

Mr. Goupstern. In other words, there is an understanding, but I take 
ii not in writing, between the Mexican League and organized base- 
ba]]—— 

Mr. ‘Trautman. If notifying or telling Dr. Pitman that as far as the 
minor leagues were concerned, there would be no breaching of Mexican 
contracts—if that is an understanding or agreement 

The Cuatrman. A sort of gentleman’s agreement, is that it? 

Mr. Trautman. Sir? 

The Carman. A sort of gentleman’s agreement ? 

Mr. Traurman. A declaration of principle to him on policy so far as 
our office was concerned. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And is there a similar statement or agreement on the 
part of Dr. Pitman? 
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Mr. Traurman. Yes. That sort of arrangement, if you want to call 
it that, or understanding, prevails today by merely this. If we get a 
letter from the Mexican League, and I think they have brought some 
order out of chaos, that one of our clubs has caused a Mexican player 
to breach his contract, we immediately investigate, and if that is found 
to be true, our club is notified that that player must revert; he has no 
approvable contract. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In other words, you have an oral understanding be- 
tween your oflice and the Mexican League to honor each other’s con- 
tracts; is that correct? Or is it merely an exchange of declarations 
on the part of both parties to honor each other’s contracts 4 

Mr. Travrman. I would say that we recognize the sanctity of their 
ontracts and they recognize the sanctity of ours. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read, in part, into 
the record a bulletin dated March 19, 1949, issued by Mr. ‘Trautman, 
the subject of which is the Mexican National League players. It is 
iddressed to all club and league presidents, and says as follows: 

Commissioner Chandler has informed this office that no player of the Mexican 
National League, of which Dr. Eduardo Quijano Pitman, San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., 
Mexico, is president, may be signed by any national association club. So that 
our clubs may have full information as to precisely which players are involved, 
I am quoting below a telegram received today from the Commissioner : 

“Any players under contract to Mexican Basebali League of which Dr. Pitman 
is president may not be signed. Any player reserved by Mexican League follow- 
ing 1948S season may not be signed. If Mexican League has no reserve clause our 
clubs are at liberty to sign players not under contract to Mexican League clubs.” 


Now, I would like to clarify, if IT may, this arrangement between 
organized baseball and Mexico. I take it that you do not feel that 


there has been any agreement between the Mexican League and organ- 
zed baseball ? 

Mr. TraurMan. Not any agreement to my knowledge. Now, this 
bulletin went out as a result of a direction from the commissioner and 
i decision by the commissioner. There have been a lot of things said 
ibout a written agreement. I have never seen a written agreement. 

Mr. Goupstrin. Let us leave out writing; an oral understanding 
oran oral agreement 4 

Mr. Trautman. Not between the national association and anyone, 
except to follow the direction from the commissioner’s office and trans- 
mit that direction to our clubs. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Trautman, at the time the Commissioner or you 
made this declaration of policy for American baseball, was there a 
similar declaration of policy by Mexican baseball ? 

Mr. Trautman. No, not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Stevens. But they have followed a comparable policy since 
that date in Mexico; is that correct ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstein. We did not read the excerpt from the Sporting 
News which appeared and which has been inserted in the record. The 
dateline is Mexico City, D. F.: 

A definite agreement has been reached between the Liga Mexican de Beisbol 
nd organized ball by which both organizations will respect the others contracts 
ind refrain from taking players belonging to the rival circuit. This was an- 
nounced March 15 by Dr. Eduardo Quijano Pitman, president of the Mexican 
oop. 
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It goes on to point out that Dr. Pitman had talked to Commissione 
Chandler by long-distance telephone in Sarasota, Fla., and the com 
missioner had informed him that he had warned all m: ijor or mino! 
league clubs to cease luring players away from the cactus circuit. 

Dr. Pitman referred to this arrangement as a nonaggression pact 
between Mexican and United States baseball le: agues, 

Now, do you happen to know whe ther or not the Commissioner had 
an underst: nding, if not with the National Association office, with the 
Mexican League ? 

Mr. Trautman. I do not know. 

The Cuamman. I would like to say to counsel, it may be that differ 


ent interpretations may be placed upon that sequence of events. The 


writer in Sporting News might characterize it as an agreement; some- 
body else might characterize it as a nonaggression pact, and Mr. 
Trautman speaks of it as a declaration. I think that we can let the 
facts speak for themselves, and proper conclusions can be drawn. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Trautman, do you happen to know whethe: 
under this declaration arrangement, the rules as to draft and waiver 


apply to the Mexican Legue/ In other words, the draft and waiver 


rules of the National Association ? 

Mr. Traurman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Sothat the only way a player in the Mexican League 
could enter organized baseball would be if his contract were purchased 
by a club in organized baseball ? 

Mr. Traurman. No. There is no machinery for that. The only 
way a player under a Mexican contract could come into the National! 
Association would be as a free agent. Mexico would need to release 
him and our clubs sign him as a free agent. There is no machinery 
by which they could make an assignment from the Mexican League 
to us. 

Mr. Gowpsrrern. In the case where he is declared a free agent, you 
would not have to compensate the Mexican League for taking its 
player, because he would then be free ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. No. I think that is right. But I do not believe 
that the declaration of free agency would come from Mexico without 
some compensation. 

Mr. Gotpsrrerx. Does that mean that if a player was now with the 
Mexican League and his club did not wish to sell him, there would 
be no chance of his ever reaching the major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. I think that I could well say that 
we have cooperated with Dr. Pitman as much as we could, and 
answered his questions, and sent him copies of our material, and done 
everything we could to aid Dr. Pitman, who seems very sineere in 
trving to organize the National Association of Mexico. 

Now, there are a number of leagues and clubs in Mexico, and it is 
still a little confused. A Dr. Mondragon has succeeded Dr. Pitman, 
so T understand, and I am not quite up on the score in Mexico at the 
moment. But at least we have a little order, I think, and have been 
mutually helpful. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Mr. Trautman, in article IT of the National Associa 
tion Agreement, it states the objectives of the minor leagues, and that 
has been made a part of the record. One of these objectives reads as 
follows: 

To promote and protect the interests of minor league baseball players and 
umpires and to secure to them advancement in their profession commensurate 
with their skill and expertness, 
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Now, do you believe that that exchange of declarations or this 
announcement of declarations by the Mexican League and organized 
baseball affords the players of the Mexican League a chance for 
advancement in their profession into the major leagues? 

Mr. Trautman. That machinery is not very well oiled. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Travrman. Now, I think I should say this, that in the Mexican 
League a club may not make a player assignment. The league presi- 
dent does it. And that is one of the things that I think maybe retards 
just the thing you have talked about. But then that is their business. 

Mr. Stevens. You said that there would probably have to be com- 
pensation for a player to become a free agent in the Mexican League. 
Would the compensation, do you suppose, be paid to the league or to 
the club which owned that player? 

Mr. Travrman. They hold that it would be paid to the president 
of the league. Now, whether that then is channeled back to the club, 
I do not. know. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. Now, in the Mexican League war of 1946, is it true 
that all of the players of the Mexican League were declared ineligible 
and blacklisted from organized baseball for playing with or against 
other ineligibles ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. We had a number of National Association players 
that had jumped to Mexico; and upon application and for good cause, 
which we examined, they were restored to eligibility. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. But at the time they were down there they were 
ineligibles / 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Goutpstern. And the Mexican League was looked upon as an out- 
law league ? 

Mr. Traurman. A league of ineligibles. 

Mr. Goutpsrere. Or a league of ineligibles. 

Now, after the 1946 season, do you know if any of the Mexican ineli- 
gibles played winter ball in Cuba? 

Mr. Traurman. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gotpstern. May I suggest certain names, including both major 
ind minor players, and see if it helps refresh your recollection: Max 
Lanier, Lou Klein, Freddy Martin, Nap Reyes, Stan Breard, Roland 
Gladu, Jean Pierre Roy / 

Mr. Travrman. They played at Tropical Park, in Habana. 

Mr. Gotpstreixn. Now, was this the Cuban Professional Baseball 
Leacue ? 

Mr. Traurman. You mean as we recognize it now ? 

Mr. Gonpsrern. No: back in 1946, the one that was or was not 
recognized, 

Mr. Travrman. I think that would be identifying a man with the 
Habana professionals at that time. Ihave forgotten the league. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, do you recall that this league, whatever its 
hame was, wanted to have the protection of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Traurman. I do not think that their application was ever made, 
because that league was a harbor of ineligibles. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But do you know whether or not it ever requested 
that it become a part of organized baseball despite that ? 

Mr. Traurman. No: I do not recall. 
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Mr. Gotpsrerx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the recor 
page 6 of the Sporting News of January 22, 1947. I will not bother t 
read it entirely now. It would reflect, if it is an accurate newspape: 
report, that the then Cuban Professional Baseball League, containing 
the jumpers, did request protection by joining organized baseball. 

The Cuarrman. That will be accepted with this reservation. We 
have no knowledge and Mr. Trautman has no knowledge of whether 
that request was made, 

(The page referred to is herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Gotpstern. So, not having any knowledge of the request, you 
would not have any knowledge of any terms that might have bee) 
laid down by organized baseball to the Cuban League for coming in / 

Mr. Trautman. Not that particular league; I do not recall that 
experience at all. 

Mr. Goutpstern. I see. 

Now, the players who went to the Cuban League at that time, were 
they considered ineligible by reason of playing with ineligible players?! 

Mr. Trautman. You mean in Cuba? 

Mr. Goupsrein. Yes. 

Mr. Trautman. I think there were some ineligible declarations 
made by reason of that. I am not certain of that. I do know 
that we had a number of players in Mexico who were reinstated to 
eligibility. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Now, how about the players jumping down to this 
group of ineligibles in Cuba. Do you happen to know if Mike 
Gonzales quit as coach of the St. Louis Cards to undertake the man 
agement of a Cuban League team at that time? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. And was declared to be ineligible. 

Mr. Goupstein. For 5 years by Commissioner Chandler. In othe 
words, by the rules of baseball he could not go back to his own 
country, being a Cuban, to manage a club there under those cir 
cumstances ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Goxtpsterx. Do you happen to recall if Adolph Luque, who 
pitched for 20 years in the National League, managed the Almendares 
Club at that time in the Cuban League and was thereupon declared 
ineligible? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpste1x. Do you happen to know if at that time organized 
baseball participated in the setting up of a so-called Cuban Baseba!! 
Federation as a competing league with the so-called outlaw Cuban 
Professional League ? 

Mr. Trautman. That is known now as the Cuban Winter League. 

Mr. Goupstern. That is right. 

Mr. Trautman. Yes; I think I can recite that story, how that cam: 
about. 

Mr. Goupstein. Very well, if you would, sir, and also tell u: 
whether it was successful or if it failed. 

Mr. Trautman. Dr. Sanguilly, who is a very prominent surgeon 11 
Habana, was very anxious that Cuban baseball should be rid of 
ineligibles and be made up of eligible players. I recall that in 1946, 
which was my year with Detroit, that he appeared before a major 
league group to plead the cause of a desire for cooperation fron 
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organized baseball up here to get rid of the ineligibles in Habana: 
and he, I think, for 2 years made that plea. 

It finally came about that Dr. Sanguilly and Mr. Gonzales and two 
other gentlemen from Habana met with our executive committee in 
Chicago, and I do not know exactly the date, but I think it was prob- 
ably in 1947. They outlined what they wanted to do for baseball in 
Cuba. 

The thing they particularly wanted to do was to have a few players 
from up here that would come down there and be absorbed into these 
Cuban clubs and give them just a little more stability and probably a 
little more prestige. 

That program was approved by the executive committee, and the 
Cuban Winter League came into being, and the ineligible league sud- 
denly disappeared. The Cuban Winter League, I think, has been a 
fine operation down there since that time, a successful operation. 
They make their own rules as far as baseball is concerned, except 
this: They have limited each of their clubs to five American players. 
They have set that themselves, and they have asked us, our office, to 
extend to players of their selection invitations to play in Cuba, which 
we do, and those clubs also pay into our national association what we 
call a guaranty deposit to protect the American players that go down 
there. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Was there not a so-called Cuban Baseball Federa- 
tion which was set up and sponsored by organized baseball to compete 
with the league, which was then made up of ineligibles, and did not 
such ineligible league subsequently come into organized baseball? In 
other words, was there not a competing league which organized base- 
ball sponsored in 1947? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. That was the league with Alemandares and 
three other clubs. It was a league of four clubs: is that right ? 

Mr. Gotpstern. And that was the one that lost roughly $100,000 and 
became defunct ? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. And then the formerly ineligible league, after that 
so-called war, came into organized baseball under certain conditions? 

Mr. TravurmMan. No. I think it was the league that lost all the 
money that finally we agreed to help, and worked out a program with 
it. Is that not correct? I do not understand that federation group. 
I do not remember who they were. 

Mr. Gotpstern. In the material submitted for the record, with the 
reservation which the chairman made, it does state from Habana 
under the byline of Rene Canizares: 

The failure of the new Cuban Federation, haven for players eligible in the 
United States, cost its sponsors $100,000 it is revealed. The only asset left was 
the $30,000 spent by Blanco Herrera in remodeling Tropical Park. 

While the Winter League is still operating and drawing crowds— 

In other words, the formerly ineligible league is still operating and 
drawing crowds—I wonder if that clarifies your recollection. 

Mr. Trautman. I do not know about the players that were playing 
in Tropical Park. But Tropical Park was the one that was operating 
in Habana. And that was the one that was operating in the league 
and lost a lot of money. And that, I think, prompted their plea to 
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professional baseball up here for some player assistance, and we have 
cooperated with them ever since. 

Mr. Goupsrerin. Now, it is not clear from the written agreement, 
which I would like to submit for the record, between the Cuban Pro- 
fessional Baseball League and the National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues whether or not the Cuban League was re- 
quired to expel those players who were blacklisted from organized 
baseball. And I wonder whether you could tell us, Mr. Trautman, 
whether Lanier, Gonzales, or any of the others were permitted to par- 
ticipate In the Cuban ineligible league in 1947 and 1948, after the 
agreement was made. 

Mr. Traurman. I know that Mike Gonzales continues to manage 
one of the ball clubs. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I would like to submit in that respect an editorial 
from a leading periodical of Cuba, called Bohemia, appearing in the 
February 1948 edition, for the purpose of clarifying this point. This 
material was prepared in translation form by the Library of Con- 
gress for the subcommittee. I will not take the time to read it in full, 
but I think it will clarify the record regarding the status of Mr. 
Gonzales and the others. 

The CHarrMan. It is accepted. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


Exureir No. 11 
{Translation (Spanish) from Bohemia, February 1948] 


TRIBUTE OF VINDICATION PAID THE CUBAN BASEBALL PLAYERS WHO CANNOr 
PrAy In CUBA 


The proper mission of any medium through which public opinion is communi- 
cated can be no other than that of recording the disturbances—worries and 
glories—-of the people just as in the pages of the daily press we see how their 
sensibilities are being cheated or corroborated. If the Cuban people are crazy 
about baseball, if our compatriots endorse the national pastime to the point 
where they achieve the miracle of making this sport a billion-dollar business, 
it should cause no fear that the spirit of the game be eulogized as far as the 
editorial page is concerned. In our country, baseball, besides being the recreatio 
of everyone, is an oasis in a historical cycle characterized by the almost total 
loss of civic trust... We doubt the oaths sworn and the promises made by our 
leaders; we condemn the mistakes they make with their property and their 
millions; but never in a single instance do we distrust the honor of the humble 
athletes who don their flannel uniform and go out into the field to fight for the 
triumph of winning the pennant. If there is something pure, immaculate, and 
worthy of respect left in this “island adrift,” it is the passion for the ball game, 
the tremendous and sacred enmity between the foes of the Almendares and 
the sympathizers with the Habana. For that reason, Bohemia does not hesitate 
to bring the topic of baseball into its editorial column. 

The games of the winter championship series are over; they have brought 
in close to $900,000, This is a record, commercially, materially, and, financial|) 
speaking. It is, we should say, a physical record. But the big “criollo” base- 
ball family still does not live in peace. There are still deep emotional doubts 
which have not been liquidated, and we feel honored to be able to attend the 
greatest event, the closing of the official tournament and the inauguration of 
the international Caribbean series in order to put the finger on an old still 
open sore which cannot heal while the financial health of the game progresses 
at the enormous price to be paid for having Cuban ball players who cannot 
play in Cuba, who cannot on their own soil earn the bread for their own families. 
Such is the case with Roberto Ortiz, Napoleén Reyes, Adrian Zabala, Sandalio 
Consuegra, Roberto Estalella, René Moneagudo, Tomas de la Cruz, J. J. Torres 
The Cuban people go to the games and maintain, regardless of all their enthusi 
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asms, the eternally bewildering “Habanaism” and “Almendaresism,” but 
they would likewise cease being good Cubans if they would consent with the 
uljustifiable exile of those baseball players who suffer the penalty for an offense 
which they did not commit. 

All the players whom we have just mentioned are men of honor. Without a 
single exception, all have served with the noblest weapons the cause of Cuban 
baseball. And they cannot play here. Roberto Ortiz spent the winter in a medio- 
cre camp in Yucatéin, Adolfo Luque, who is our national pride, who is a symbol, 
has gone to Maracaibo to coach a foreign team because the United States 
Commissioner Albert Chandler did not give him permission to play in Cuba. 
Even when Adolfo Luque, representing our country and our sport, was the 
National League champion pitcher and was received in Habana with extraor- 
dinary honors and they would have told him that the reward for his heroic 
performance over the years was going to be disqualification due to the dic- 
tates of alien criteria, you may be sure that he would not have believed it. 
The fact that Luque cannot coach a ball team in Cuba is the same as if Capa- 
blanea in his days of glory would have not been able to sit in front of the 
scoreboard in Cuba, or if the Boxing Commission of the State of New York had 
prohibited Kid Chocolate to play ball under the sky which saw him born. 

All through the history of our sports there have been many cases of sad humilia- 
tion, but none as big, none as terrible as that of Adolfo Luque, forgetten and 
silenced, hoping for the pardon of Commissioner Chandler which would enable 
him to make a living from baseball in his country. 

While Luque, Zabala, Napoleén Reyes, Consuegra, Roberto Ortiz, and others, 
were forced to emigrate, in the championship which has just ended the four teams, 
the four Cuban teams, dropped as useless no less than 15 North American players 
who did not score once in our contest. Those players, however, were treated 
like royalty ; they received salaries, maintenance during their stay for themselves 
and their wives, and a number of considerations never given to native players. 
The Habana had to drop the pitcher Reeder. The Marianao returned (curve-ball) 
pitchers Reid and Haugstad, outfielder Simmons, and infielders Hicks and Natisin. 
The Cienfuegos, before the end of a disastrous tour, gave walking papers to 
pitchers Jimmy Roy, Besse, and Mikan, and outfielders Triplett and McQuillan. 
The Almendares, after getting tired of waiting for pitchers Podbielan and King, 
also renounced the services of Newcombe, and, before the club had him brought 
over and shipped back, without even using him, those of a foreigner called 
McGillen who overnight disappeared from the blue roster without previous 
explanation. 

It cannot be concealed that the pact with organized baseball has flaws which 
make it unpopular and, which in the end will make it indefensible. 
Organized baseball condemns us for participating in and abetting some 
sanctions of which the most energetic and cruel courts of justice would not 
be capable. Commissioner Chandler, inefficient, despotic, paid supreme judge, 
put in office to serve the interests of the clubs which pay him to protect 
their business, got mad at the athletes who switched to the Mexican League. 
While Mr. Trautman of the minor leagues has been understanding, human, merci- 
ful, making their reinstatement possible in order to pave the way for a treaty of 
reciprocity with Cuba and with other Latin-American nations when the time 
comes, Chandler has set himself up as a dictator in a country which, par excel- 
lence, condemns dictatorships and proclaims the gospel of democracy. In short, 
Chandler harassed and persecuted those who left the ranks of the reserves in 
order to cross the border, not for being responsible for a minor offense and 
basically excusable, but as though they were assassins and thieves deserving the 
slander and contempt of which they are already victims. 

Commissioner Chandler was not a bit disturbed when Danny Gardella, the 
famous home-run hitter of the Giants, was working as a hospital attendant, at a 
salary of $36 a week, neither was he moved to being lenient so that Fred Martin 
and Max Lanier might pitch in semiprofessional games. It did not worry him 
that the Puerto Ricans deplored the loss of the pride of the sport, Luis Rodriguez 
Olmo, that Alejandro Carrasquel could not play in Venezuela which is his own 
country, and that the Cubans who have highly praised our entry into organized 
baseball are continuously confronted with the very serious problem that not a 
few of the Cuban idols must go, as wandering Jews, to other lands, while almost 
a million dollars was collected from the people of Cuba in the national cham- 
pionship which has just ended 

Chandler lives high, wide, and handsome and far away from those realities, 
sometimes vegetating in his offices in Cincinnati, sometimes on long fishing 
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trips, and otherwise reigns at the mansion whose swimming pool, according to 
charge made by the critic Dan Parker, was constructed for him free of charge 
by an official contractor when the baseball ezar was a United States Senator. 

Judge Landis listened to the applause of the world and was rewarded by 
unanimous recognition when he expelled from baseball, forever, the stars of the 
Chicago White Sox who sold themselves in the sad world series of 1919. They 
were players who had betrayed the ethics of the game, who had cheated the 
public, who had “dragged into the dirt the sox of their uniforms” [besmirched 
the honor of their uniforms]. Landis convicted them. Chandler got mad at 
those who went to Mexico to make more money, to get better contracts, violating 
the limits of decent punishment, indulging in abuse which in the end will have 
dire consequences for the sport and the persons who run it. A bit of under 
standing on the part of Chandler would have sufficed to make baseball in the 
American continent a picture of brotherhood, without the hates, resentments, 
and doubts which are hanging over it today. 

Bohemia, ending the winter championship and preparing the ceremonial 
upparatus for the inauguration of the international Caribbean series, before 
the triumph of an Almendares club which, when it sends to the pitcher’s mound 
a non-Cuban pitcher, will have seven foreigners in the field, has wanted to 
dedicate this editorial to “criollo” baseball—which records the sentiment of 
the local fans and is a tribute of vindication paid to the Cuban ballplayers who 
cannot play in Cuba. 

Mr. Srevens. Do they all have the same status? That was not clear 
from your answer. 

Mr. Traurman. Sir? 

Mr. Srevens. Did they all have the same status—Mr. Gonzales and 
the others ? 

Mr. Traurman. No. I think that Mr. Gonzales was the only one, 
I believe, who was permitted to manage his ball club, as T remember it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I might say that the article just accepted for the 
record lists eight native Cubans who were ineligible to play because 
they were blacklisted, and it did not include Gonzales among them. 

Do you believe that it is a proper function—and I do not mean to 
imply any point of view from this question—for organized baseball 
to extend its blacklist to another country and keep the natives of that 
country from playing in their own homeland ? 

Mr. Travurman. Of course, the National Association does not pre- 
vent any of the native players from playing. 

Mr. Gotpsrerin. But when they are blacklisted they would be pre- 
vented from playing in that league / 

Mr. TraurmMan. That is right; ineligibles. 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. Now, there are other agreements entered into with 
other baseball leagues of other Pan-American countries, namely, 
Panama, Venezuela, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Traurman. There has been organized and formulated what is 
known as the Caribbean conference, made up of teams from Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Panama, and Cuba, and they play this winter league 
starting in October and extending until the middle of February, when 
they play a championship series, the world series of the Caribbean 
area. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. May I submit these contracts for the record ? 

The Cramman. They are accepted. 

(The contracts referred to follow :) 
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Exner No, 12—-A 


AGREEMENT BerwkeNn THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL DASERALL 
LEAGUES AND THE CUBAN PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL I.FAGUE ENTERED INTO AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JULY 7, 1947 


Representing Cuban Professional Baseball! Leacue: 
Dr. Julio Sanguily, Almendares Club. 
Mike Gonzales, Havana Club. 
Eloy Garcia, Marianoa Club. 
Jose Pardo, Cienfuegos Club. 
Paul J. Miller, representative of Pres. Ralph Inclan 

Representing National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues 

George M. Trautman, President. 

Earl Mann, Member, Executive Committee. 
Herman White, Member, Executive Committee. 
Phillip Piton, Assistant to the President. 

1. Subject to waiver of any territorial rights which might reside with the 
Havana Club of the Florida International League, the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues (hereinafter referred to as the National Associa- 
tion) agrees to recognize the Cuban Professional Baseball League (hereinafter 
referred to as the Cuban League) as an unclassified affiliate. 

2. The National Association agrees to furnish to the Cuban League not to 
exceed 32 players who have had four years or less professional baseball experi- 
ence, 8 players to be furnished to each club of the Cuban League. 

3. These players shall be selected as follows: 

(a) President Inclan, of the Cuban League, shall forward to President Traut- 
man, of the National Association, on or before August 1, 1947, a list of GO players 
from which the 32 players are to be selected. The list shall classify the players 
in the order desired by the Cuban League. 

(b) President Trautman shall transmit to each National Association Club 
concerned the name or names of players desired from that club. 

(c) If the National Association club concerned notifies President Trautman 
that it has no objection to the player or players participating in Cuban League 
baseball, President Trautman shall notify President Inclan accordingly. Presi- 
dent Inclan shall then forward to President Trautman contracts in duplicate 
covering each player. President Trautman shall then forward both copies of 
the contract to the player concerned, and if the player agrees to accept the 
proffered employment, he shall sign and return one copy of the contract to Pres- 
ident Trautman for recording and transmittal to President Inclan. The player 
shall retain the other copy. 

#. The form of contract to be used with respect to these players is to be sent 
President Trautman by President Inclan at once and, upon approval by President 
Trautman, shall be accepted as the official contract form to be used for players 
furnished by the National Association. 

5. Each contract shall set forth the same salary as was paid the player under 
the contract he last executed with the National Association club holding title to 
his services. In addition, the contract shall provide that the player is to receive 
transportation from his place of residence to Havana, Cuba, and return, and 
that he is to receive payment for living expenses in Havana, including room rent 
comparable to first-class quarters in the United States, meals, and laundry. 

6. Each contract shall also provide that the player is to perform only in offi- 
cially schednied games of the Cuban League; that no exhibition games are to be 
played ; and that ne team of the Cuban League is to travel away from Havana. 

7. Any controversy growing out of the player's contract with a club of the 
Cuban League shall be decided by the President of the Cuban League. Either 
party to the controversy may appeal from the Cuban League decision to the 
President of the National Association, whose decision shall be considered final 
unless the claim involves $800 or more, in which event either party shall have 
a further right to appeal to the Executive Committee of the National Association. 

8. Each club of the Cuban League shall deposit with the President of his 
league the sum equal of $2500.00 American funds, which shall be forwarded to 
the President of the National Association as a guarantee that all undertakings 
of the Cuban League with respect to any player whose services were obtained 
through the National Association shall be completely fulfilled. At the termina- 
tion of the Cuban League season the unused portion of the guaranty fund shall 
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es to the President of the Cuban League for distribution to his member- 
ship. 

». The contract shall also set forth that any player who suffers an injury 
while playing baseball for a club of the Cuban League shall be entitled to receive 
medical, surgical, and hospital care at the expense of the club concerned, and 
that his salary for the full period of the contract shall be paid him notwith- 
standing his inability to perform. 

10. The Cuban League agrees to pay to the National Association on or befor¢ 
August 1, 1947, the sum of $1,000.00 to defray necessary National Association 
administrative expense incident to operation of the program. 

11. If, at any time, the President of the National Association deems it advisable 
to send to Cuba a representative of the National Association, the Cuban League 
agrees to defray the necessary travel and subsistence expense of such represen 
tative, and to assume for the period his presence is required away from his 
American headquarters, the salary such representative is currently receiving 
for baseball services. 

Accepted at Havana, Cuba, the 26th day of July, 1947. 

For the Cuban Professional Baseball League: 

Dr. RAret INcLAN, President. 
MARIO MrNpDozA, 
President, Almendares Club. 
MIKE GONZALES, 
President, Havana Club. 
ELoy GARCIA, 
President, Mariano Club, 
PARDO GALI, 
President, Cienfuegos Club. 

Accepted at Columbus, Ohio, the 6th day of August, 1947. 

For the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues: 

G. M. TRAUTMAN, President. 


Exursitr No, 12-B 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALI 
LEAGUES AND THE PANAMA PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUE ENTERED INTO At 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, DECEMBER 1, 1947. 


Representing the Panama Professional Baseball League: 
Eric Del Valle, Cerveceria Nacional Club 
Carlos Eleta A., Chesterfield Club 
Jack J. Brady, Carta Vieja Club 
Jose Jaen y Jaen, C. P. R. Club. 
Representing the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues: 
George M. Trautman, President 
Karl Mann, Member, Executive Committee 
Clarence Rowland, Member, Executive Committee 
Herman D. White, Member, Executive Committee 


1. The National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues (hereinafter 
referred to as the National Association) agrees to recognize the Panama 
Professional Baseball League (hereinafter referred to as the Panama League) 
as an unclassified affiliate. 

2. The National Association agrees to permit active baseball players under 
contract to or reservation by member clubs of the National Association to play 
in Panama City, with the member clubs’ consent, during the Panama League 
season of 1948-49, ending prior to March 1, 1949, the number of such players to 
be determined by mutual agreement. 

3. (a) President Raul Arango N., of the Panama League, shall forward to 
President Trautman, of the National Association, on or before August 1, 1945, 
a list of players from which the players are to be selected. The list shall classif) 
the players in the order desired by the Panama League. 

(b) President Trautman shall transmit to each National Association club 
concerned the name or names of players desired from that club. 
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(c) If the National Association Club concerned notifies President Trautman 
that it has no objection to the player or players participating in Panama League 
baseball, President Trautman shall notify President Raul Arango N. accordingly 
President Arango shall then forward to President Trautman contracts in dupli- 
cate covering each player. President Trautman shall then forward both copies 
of the contract to the player concerned, and if the player agrees to accept the 
proffered employment, he shall sign and return one copy of the contract to 
President Trautman for recording and transmittal to President Arango. ‘The 
player shall retain the other copy. 

4. The form of contract to be used with respect to these players, is to be sent 

President Trautman by President Arango at once and, upon approval by lresi- 
dent Trautman, shall be accepted as the official contract form to be used for 
players furnished by the National Association. 
5. Each contract shall set forth the same salary as was paid the player under 
the contract he last executed with the National Association club holding title to 
his services. In addition, the contract shall provide that the player is to receive 
transportation from his place of residence to Panama City and return, and that 
he is to receive payment for living expenses in Panama City, including room rent 
comparable to first-class quarters in the United States, meals, and laundry, 

6. Bach contract shall also provide that the player is to perform only in 
officially scheduled games of the Panama League, including any approved post 
season series; that exhibition games are to be played only with visiting Major 
League Clubs; and that no team of the Panama League is to travel away from 
the Isthmus of Panama, except for approved post season series, 

7. Any controversy growing out of the player’s contract with a club of the 
Panama League shall be decided by the President of the Panama League. Either 
party to the controversy may appeal from the Panama League decision to the 
President of the National Association, Whose decision shall be considered final 
unless the claim involves $300 or more, in which event either party shall have 
a further right to appeal to the Executive Committee of the National Association, 

8. Each club of the Panama League shall deposit with the President of the 
league the sum equal to $1,500.00 American funds, which shall be forwarded to 
the President of the National Association as a guarantee that all undertakings 
of the Panama League with respect to any player whose services were obtained 
through the National Association shall be completely fulfilled. At the termination 
of the Panama League season the unused portion of the guaranty fund shall be 
returned to the President of the Panama League for distribution to his member- 
ship. 

%. The contract shall also set forth that any player who suffers an injury while 
playing baseball for a club of the Panama League shall be entitled to receive 
medical, surgical, and hospital care at the expense of the club concerned, and that 
his salary for the full period of the contract shall be paid him notwithstanding 
his inability to perform 

10. The Panama League agrees to pay to the National Association on or before 
August 1, 1948, the sum of $1,000.00 (Cone Thousand Dollars) to defray necessary 
National Association administrative expense incident to operation of the pro- 
era 

11. If, at any time, the President of the National Association deems it ad- 
visable to send to Panama City a representative of the National Association, the 
Panama League agrees to defray the necessary travel and subsistence expenses 
of such representative, and to assume for the period his presence is required away 
from his National Association headquarters, the salary such representative is 
currently receiving for baseball services. 

12. Article 5 of said agreement shall be construed to mean that the salary 
to be paid to the player under his contract with the Panama Professional Base- 
ball Leagne shall be at the same monthly rate as was paid the player under the 
contract he last executed with the National Association Club holding title to lis 
service, Furthermore, the items of transportation to and from, and living ex- 
penses in, Panama City mentioned in said Article 5 shall be construed as ad 
ditional compensation to be paid such signing player, and the fact that such 
items of transportation and living expenses are construed as additional com- 
pensation shall not be in conflict with the provisions of the first sentence of said 
Article 5 
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13. This agreement shall be for the 1948-49 season of the Panama Profession 
Baseball League. 

Agreement between the National Association of Professional Baseball League 
and the Panama Professional Baseball League entered into at Miami, Florida 
Leecember 1, 1947. 

Accepted at Panama City 4th. of May 1948. 

For the Panama Professional Baseball League: 

R. ARANGO N., President. 
Eric Det VALLE, Cerveceria Nacional Club. 
Carwos Eveta A., Chesterfield Club. 
JacK J. Brapy, Carta Vieja Club. 
JOsE JAEN y JAEN, C. P. R. Club. 
Accepted at Columbus, Ohic, — day of ———— —— 
For the National Association of Professional can Leagues: 


GrorGE M. TrautMAN, President. 


Exatisir No, 12-C 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALI 
LEAGUES AND THE VENEZUELA PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUE ENTERED INTO 
AvucustT 1, 1948 


Representing the Venezuela Professional Baseball League: 
*ablo Morales, President 
Dr. Martin Tovar Lange, President, Cerveceria Caracas Club 
Juan R. Reggetti, President, Vargas Club 
Carlos Lavaud, President, Magallanes Club 
Juan Antonio Yanes, President, Venezuela Club 
Representing the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues : 
George M. Trautman, President 
Herman D. White, Member Executive Committee 
Frank H. Shaughnessy, Member Exeentive Comuinittee 
Charles A. Hurth,. Member Executive Committee 

1. The National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues (hereinafte: 
referred to as the National Association) agrees to recognize the Venezuela Pro 
fessional Baseball League (hereinafter referred to as the Venezuela League) as 
un unclassitied affiliate. 

2. The National Association agrees to permit active baseball players unde: 
contract to or reservation by member clubs of the National Association to play 
in Venezuela, with the member e¢lub’s consent, during the Venezuela League 
season of 1948-49, ending prior to March 1, 1949, the number of such players to 
he determined by mutual agreement. 

3. (a) President Pablo Morales, of the Venezuela League, shall forward to 
President Trautman, of the National Association, on or before August 1, 1948, a 
list of the players from which the players are to be selected. The list shal! 
classify the players in the order desired by the Venezuela League. 

(b) President Trautman shall transmit to each National Association Club 
concerned the name or names of players desired from that club. 

(c) If the National Association Club concerned notities President Trautman 
that it has no objection to the players participating in Venezuela League Base 
ball, President Trautmian shall Notify President Morales accordingly. President 
Morales shall then forward to President Trautman contracts in duplicate cover 
ing each player. President Trautman shall then forward both copies of the 
contract to the player concerned, and if the player agrees to accept the proffered 
employment he shall sign and return one copy of the contract to President 
Trautman for recording and transmittal to President Morales. The player shal! 
retain the other copy. 

4. The form of contract to be used with respect to these players is to be sent 
to President Trautman by President Morales at once and, upon approval by 
President Trautman, shall be accented as the official contract form to he used 
for players furnished by the National Association. 

>. Each contract shall set forth the same salary as was paid the plaver unde! 
the contract he last executed with the National Association Club holding title 
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to his services. In addition, the contract shall provide that the player is to 
receive transportation from his place of residence to Caracas, Venezuela, and 
return, and that he is to receive payment for living expenses in Caracas, in 
cluding room rent comparable to first-class quarters in Caracas, his meals, and 
his laundry. 

6. Each contract shall provide that the player is to perform in officially 
scheduled games of the Venezuela League, a limited number of exhibition games, 
and including any approved postseason series. 

7. Any controversy growing out of the player’s contract with a club of the 
Venezuela League shall be decided by the President of the Venezuela League. 
Hither party to the controversy nay appeal from the Venezuela League decision 
to the President of the National Association, whose decision shall be considered 
final unless the claim involves $300 or more, in which event either party shall 
have a further right to appeal to the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

& Each club of the Venezuela League shall deposit with the President of his 
league the sum equal to $1,500.00 American funds, which shall be forwarded to 
the President of the National Association as a guarantee that all undertakings 
of the Venezuela League with respect to any player whose services were obtained 
through the National Association shall be completely fulfilled. At the termina 
tion of the Venezuela League season the unused portion of the guaranty fund 
shall be returned to the President of the Venezuela League for distribution to 
his membership. 

9. The contract shall also set forth that any player who suffers an injury while 
playing baseball for a club of the Venezuela League shall be entitled to receive 
medical, surgical, and hospital care at the expense of the club concerned, and 
that his salary for the full period of the contract shall be paid him notwith- 
standing his inability to perform. 

10. The Venezuela League agrees to pay to the National Association on or be- 
fore August 1, 1948, the sum of $1,000.00 to defray necessary National Associa 
tion administrative expense incident to operation of the program. 

11. If, at any time, the President of the National Association deems it advis 
able to send to Venezuela a representative of the National Association, the 
Venezuela League agrees to defray the necessary travel and subsistence expenses 
of such representative, 

12. Article 5 of said agreement shall be construed to mean that the salary to be 
paid to the player under his contract with the Venezuela League shall be 
at the same monthly rate as was paid the player under the contract he last exe 
cuted with the National Association Club bolding title to his service. Further 
more, the items of transportation to and from, and living expenses in Caracas 
mentioned in said Article 5 shall be construed as additional compensation to be 
paid such signing player, and the fact that such items of transportation and liv 
ing expenses are construed as additional compensation shall not be in conflict 
with the provisions of the first sentence of said Article 5. 

13. This agreement shall be for the 194S—49 season of the Venezuela Profes 
sional Baseball League. 

Agreement between the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues 
and the Venezuela Professional Baseball League entered into as August 1, 1948 

Accepted at Caracas, Venezuela, 31st of July 1948. 

For the Venezuela Professional Baseball League: 

P. MoKaALes, President, 
MARTIN Tovar LANGE, 
Cerreceria Caracas Club. 
JUAN R. ReEGGETTI, 
Vargas Club. 
CARLOS LAVAUD, 
Magallanes Club. 
J. A. YANES, 
Venezuela C.ub. 


Accepted at Columbus, Ohio, for the National Association, 
GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association Professional Baseball Leagues 
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Exnisir No. 12-D 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALI 
LEAGUES AND THE PuERTO RICO PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUE 


Representing the Puerto Rico Professional Baseball League : 
Jorge L. Cordova, President 
Dr. Gregorio Igartua, Vice President, Aguadilla Club 
Hector Sola Bezares, President, Caguas Club 
Alfonso Valdes, President, Mayaguez Club 
Martiniano Garcia, President, Ponce Club 
Gaspar Bernardini, President, San Juan Club 
Pedro Zorrilla, President, Santurce Club 
Representing the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues : 
George M. Trautman, President 
Herman White, Member, Executive Committee 
Frank Shaughnessy, Member, Executive Committee 
Charles Hurth, Member, Executive Committee 


1. The National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues (nereimatter 
referred to as the National Association) agrees to recognize the Puerto Rico 
Professional Baseball League (hereinafter referred to as the Puerto Rico League) 
as an unclassified affiliate. 

2. The National Association agrees to permit active baseball players under 
contract to or reservation by member clubs of the National Association to play 
in Puerto Rico, with the member clubs’ consent, during the Puerto Rico League 
season of 1948-49, ending prior to March 1, 1949, the number of such players to 
be determined by mutual agreement. 

3. (a) The President of the Puerto Rico League shall forward to President 
Trautman, of the National Association, on or before August 1, 1948, a list of 
players from which the players are to be selected. The list shall classify the 
players in the order desired by the Puerto Rico League. (5) President Trautman 
shall transmit to each National Association Club concerned the name or names 
of players desired from that club. (¢) If the National Association Club con 
cerned notifies President Trautman that it has no objection to the player or 
players participating in Puerto Rico League baseball, President Trautman sball 
notify the President of the Puerto Rico League accordingly. The President of 
the Puerto Rico League shall then forward to President Trautman contracts in 
duplicate covering each player. President Trautman shall then forward both 
copies of the contract to the player concerned, and if the player agrees to accept 
the proffered employment, he shall sign and return one copy of the contract to 
President Trautman for recording and transmittal to the President of the Puerto 
Rico League. The player shall retain the other copy. 

4. The form of contract to be used with respect to these players is to be sent 
President Trautman by the President of the Puerto Rico League at once and, upon 
approval by President Trautman shall be accepted as the official contract form 
to be used for players furnished by the National Association. 

5. Each contract shall set forth the same salary as was paid the player under 
the contract he last executed with the National Association club holding title 
to his services. In addition, the contract shall provide that the player is to 
receive transportation from his place of residence to Puerto Rico and return, 
and that he is to receive payment for living expenses in Puerto Rico, including 
room rent comparable to first-class quarters in the United States, meals, and 
laundry. 

6. Each contract shall also provide that the player is to perform only in 
officially scheduled games of the Puerto Rico League, including any approved 
post season series; that exhibition games are to be played only with visiting 
Major League Clubs: and that no team of the Puerto Rico League is to travel 
away from Puerto Rico, except for approved post season series, 

7. Any controversy growing out of the player's contract with a club of the 
Puerto Rico League shall be decided by the President of the Puerto Rico League. 
Kither party to the controversy may appeal from the Puerto Rico Leazue de 
cision to the President of the National Association, whose decision shall be 
considered final unless the claim involves $300 or more, in which event either 
party shall have a further right to appeal to the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, 

S. Each club of the Puerto Rico League shall deposit with the President of its 
league the sum equal of $2,500 American funds, which shall he forwarded to 
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the President of the National Association as a guarantee that all undertakings 
of the Puerto Rico League with respect to any player whose services were ob- 
tained through the National Association shall be completely fulfilled. At the 
termination of the Puerto Rico League season the unused portion of the guaranty 
fund shall be returned to the President of the Puerto Rico League for distribution 
to his membership. 

9. The contract shall also set forth that any player who suffers an injury 
while playing baseball for a club of the Puerto Rico League shall be entitled to 
receive medical, surgical, and hospital care at the expense of the club con- 
cerned, and that his salary for the full period of the contract shall be paid him 
notwithstanding his inability to perform. 

10. The Puerto Rico League agrees to pay to the National Association on or 
before August 1, 1948, the sum of $1,000 to defray necessary National Association 
administrative expense incident to operation of the program. 

11. If, at any time, the President of the National Association deems it advis- 
able to send to Puerto Rico a representative of the National Association, the 
Puerto Rico League agrees to defray the necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses of such representative, and to assume for the period his presence is re- 
quired away from his American headquarters, the salary such representative is 
currently receiving for baseball services, provided however, that the sum payable 
hereunder shall not exceed $1,000, 

12. Article 5 of said agreement shall be construed tO mean that the salary to 
be paid to the player under his contract with the Puerto Rico Professional Base 
ball League shall be at the same monthly rate as was paid the player under the 
contract he last executed with the National Association Club holding title to 
his service. Furthermore, the items of transportation to and from, and living 
expenses in Puerto Rico mentioned in said Article 5 shall be construed as ad- 
ditional compensation to be paid such signing player, and the fact that such items 
of transportation and living expenses are construed as additional compensation 
shall not be in conflict with the provisions of the first sentence of said Article 5. 

13. This agreement shall be for the 1948-49 season of the Puerto Rico Profes- 
sional Baseball League. 

Accepted at San Juan, Puerto Rico, April 5, 1948. 

For the Puerto Rico Professional Baseball League: 

JorcE L, Cornova, President. 
Grecorro IegartruaA MD, 
tguadilla Club. 
HecTOR SOLA, 
Caguas Club. 
ALFONSO VALDES, 
Mayaguez Club. 
N. GARCIA, 
Ponce Club, 
GASPAR BERN ARDINT, 
San Juan Club. 
PepRO ZORRILLA, 
Santurce Club, 

Accepted at Columbus, Ohio, day of ———-, 1948. 

For the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues: 

G. M. TraurMan, President. 

Mr. Goupstein. Now, under the terms of the agreements, which are 
substantially similar to the Cuban agreement, how are these leagues 
classified in organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. They are not classified. They are unclassified 
affiliates. 

Mr. Goupsren. Unclassified affiliates. Now, is it your understand- 
ing that this working arrangement between organized baseball and 
the Caribbean leagues has worked out satisfactorily for both parties ¢ 

Mr. Travurman. With some unfortunate incidents, that is generally 
true, and we have been commended for a good-neighbor policy in that 
direction. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Are these leagues still restrained from using ineli- 
vible players ? 
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Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrzin. Now, these four agreements mention nothing abou 
the mutual recognition of player contracts or the rights to reserve 
players. Is there any such understanding with these leagues? 

Mr. Traurman. They have a regulation among themselves tha‘ 
ylayers that they have this year they reserve for the following year, 
if the player is invited to return. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Is organized baseball free to sign their players to 
play State-side in the summertime? 

Mr. Traurman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. Does that mean that organized baseball can sign 
any of the players of these leagues, but they can sign players of organ 
ized baseball only with the approval of organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. Of course, they limit the numbe: 
from organized baseball that can play on each club down there. 

Mr. Gotpstein. But any that they do sign would have to be with the 
approval of organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. TraurMan. Except native nationals. 

Mr. Goupsretn. On the other hand, you do not have to have their 
approval in order to sign their players ¢ 

Mr. TraurmMan. No. 

Mr. Goutpstein. Now, up in Canada there has been a league for some 
years known as an outlaw league, at least for part time, known as the 
Quebec Provincial League; is that correct ? 

Mr. Travurman. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstrern. And was this league considered outlaw because it 
hired Lanier, Martin, Klein, Gardella, Feldman, and the other jump- 
ers When the Mexican League became more or less defunct ? 

Mr. Traurman. It went beyond that. It was a haven for fugitives 
from baseball. 

Mr. Goupsterxn. Now, when did this outlaw league and organized 
baseball come to terms? 

Mr. Traurman. With the Provincial ? 

Mr. Gowpsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Traurman. Two years ago. 

Mr. Goxrpstrern. In 1949? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, 1949. 

Mr. Gotpstrei1n. And it became a class C league at that time? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Now, what happened to the ineligible players under 
that arrangement / 

Mr. Traurman. If they were playing there they made application 
to return to the eligible list, and that application was granted. If 
they did not, I do not believe they are up there. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I want to know if you can tell me if this state 
ment is correct, that Mr. Walter Mulbry is reported to have told Mi 
Molini of the league that any Provincial League player could appl) 
for a free agency from the organized baseball club reserving his con 
tract. That was part of the arrangement. 

Is that your cediuaiiions of the arrangement ? 

Mr. Traurman. Will you read that again, please ? 

Mr. Gotpstern. That any player in the Provincial League, which 
up to the time of the agreement was outlaw, could apply for free 
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agency from that club in organized baseball which had reserved his 
contract. 

Mr. Traurman. That was a statement by Mr. Mulbry ? 

Mr. Gotpsretn. That is right. That was a reported statement 
of Mr. Mulbry’s, and I was wondering if that is your understanding 
of the arrangement. 

Mr. Traurman. Now, I do not recall just what we did in that 
instance, but I would say this, that I think most of those players 
were restored to eligibility and we have a good league in Canada 
now that is operating in a fine and honorable way. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. In other words, I take it from the fact that most 
of those players have been restored to eligibility that an arrangement 
or something similar to that had been worked out ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I think that the number of those players that were 
on the ineligible list when the Provincial League expressed a desire 
to become identified with the National Association, that we did rein- 
state a number of those boys that were up there on ineligible lists 
of other clubs, some of which clubs were no longer in existence. 

Mr. Goupsrrrxn. So they became free agents from their old clubs 
and were able to sign with the Provincial League ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. I think that is so. 2 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, did you have any such similar arrangement 
with reference to the problems arising when the agreement was 
reached with the Cuban League? Did you do the same thing with 
the Cuban League? 

Mr. Trautman. I think at one time we restored 11 boys to eligibility 
in Cuba. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Inthe Cuban League. Now, are there at the present 
time any professionals as distinguished from semiprofessional leagues, 
which operate independent of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Trautman. I think there are a great number of them. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Is the Negro-American League one of those? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstern. Does organized baseball have any agreement with 
the Negro-American League ? 

Mr. Traurman. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gorpsrein. Is there any understanding ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. We respect their contracts, the sanctity of their 
contracts. 

Mr. Goupstern. You do respect them ? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. And they in turn respect the sanctity of your 
contracts, I take it? 

Mr. Trautman. I would assume they would. I do not know that 
there has been any occasion to test that. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Including reserve, in both understandings? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. Go.pste1n. As a matter of fact, in their contract, do they not 
refer to you for arbitration of any dispute ? 

Mr. Traurman. It is in their contract that they may go to the 
executive committee or the commissioner. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Travrman. But that is not so. 
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Mr. Stevens. Why is that? Is that because their contract is a copy 
of your standard form? 

Mr. Traurman. I think so. 

Mr. Gotpsternx. Now, how can a club in organized baseball employ 

Negro player from the Negro-American League ¢ 

Mr. ‘TRavrMaN. By the same operation that I referred to in the 

“ase of the Mexican, that is, a declaration of free agency by the Negro 
league and the signing of the boy by professional baseball as a free 
agent. 

“Mr. Goupstern. That involves, in a sense, a purchase from the 
Negro-American League? 

Mr. Trautman. That is right. But we have not yet any machinery 
by which an assignment can be made either from the Negro league to 
professional ball or from professional ball to Negro league. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. But you can do it in a free agency purchase type 
of arrangement ? 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. GotpsrErN. Now, do you happen to know if Mr. Veeck did com- 
plete such a purchase when he took on Larry Doby ? 

Mr. Travrman. I cannot say for a fact about that, but I think he 
compensated the Newark Eagles, I believe. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And the Giants did the same thing for Willie Mays / 

Mr. TraurmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Goxpstern. And do you happen to know if Branch Rickey did 
that for Jackie Robinson ? 

Mr. Traurman. I do not know. 

Mr. Gotpste1ixn. You do not know whether he did or did not? 

Mr. ‘TRautmMAN. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Goupstrern. Have you ever heard that he did not? 

Mr. Trautman. No. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, if there is a dispute over the services of a 
ao claimed by a club in organized baseball and by a club in the 

egro-American League, who decides which club gets that player's 
services ? 

Mr. TraurmMan. So far as the National Association is concerned 
when there is a dispute we asked them for the original contract with 
the ballplayers, and if that is produced and in order and carries a date 
prior to the date on the National Association contract, that is pretty 
good documentary evidence in a declaration that that player belongs 
to the Negro league. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. In other words, you yourself do the deciding? 

Mr. 'TRauTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goutpstern. Now, can you cite any recent examples of the s 
tling of such a dispute? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. We have done that in several instances, but 
I cannot recall just who it was or what the player was. 

rhigage ore I misunderstood. I thought your question was, do we 
make a declaration whether our club is entitled to the services of 2 
Negro player or not. Is that your question 

Mr. Goupsrern. That would be it in essence ; yes. 

Mr. Traurman. As far as our club is concerned, it would depend 
entirely upon whether or not there existed a prior contract with that 
player by the Negro league. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. Yes. 
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Mr. Traurman. But I am not making any declaration for the 
Negro league, except to say to our club that unless they have a prior 
rights contract for that player's services, they have no right to the 
contract. 

Mr. Gotpstrerxn. And have you any recent examples of that? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes, I think we have; not so long ago. We de- 
clared that one of our clubs could not sign a player and disapproved 
the contract. 

Mr. Gotpstrixn. Do you happen to know what clubs and what 
players were involved ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. No; I could not answer that. I could get that in- 
formation, but I do not have it at hand. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if that could 
be supplied. 

The Cuamman. Will you supply that?” 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, does organized baseball have any agreements, 
either written or otherwise, or any understanding with industrial or 
semiprofessional clubs? 

Mr. Trautman. We do not. 

Mr. GotpsreIn. If a player, reserved by a class C club, for example, 
does not like the salary offered to him, can he sign with a semipro 
team and still be free to reenter organized baseball at a later date ¢ 

Mr. Trautman. That would depend on how he left organized base- 
ball. If he jumped the club and went over to the industrial league, he 
would be declared ineligible and given an opportunity to return to his 
club, but otherwise he breached his contract. 

Mr. Gotpstrrn. The only place, when he does get off the ineligible 
list, that he can go initially is back to the old club that was involved ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That is right. 

Mr. Hi11NnGs. It is rather a common practice, is it not, for a lot of 
these industrial leagues that have pretty good financial backing to 
take players away from organized ball ? 

Mr. TravrmMan. It is done mostly by players making application 
for voluntary retirement now. I think most of our clubs with a dis- 
satisfied player would rather have him on the voluntary retired list 
satisfied than on their club dissatisfied, and of course, then the player 
on the VR list, the voluntary retired list, with his club’s permission 
ean play for hire with anybedy that he chooses. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But the club still maintains the power to refuse 
permission to put him on the voluntarily retired list if it so desires ? 

Mr. Trautman. Surely. The voluntarily retired list is created for 
the purpose of putting players there who desire to retire from the 
profession. 

Mr. Gotpstrrxn. Do you have any idea how many players in the 
National Association are currently ineligible for one reason or another? 

Mr. Trautman. Permanently ? 

Mr. GotpstErn. Currently. 

Mr. Travrman. Currently? 

Mr. Gorpstetn. Currently on the ineligible list. 

Mr. Trautman. I would estimate probably around 500. 





® See appendix, pp. 1292-1308. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. Now, just one further line of questioning 

Mr. 'TrautmMAN. Of course, some of those go way back a number 
of years, that for some reason or other were on the list 10 years agy 
and never made application for reinstatement. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. What is the average number in any given year, like 
last year, that were placed on the ineligible list ? 

Mr. Traurman. I would hesitate to guess. I just do not know.” 

Mr. Gowpsrern. With reference to the problems of transferring 
franchises from one city to another, the national agreement doe- 
require majority consent from the league before the franchise can ly 
transferred, does it not? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And it further provides for compensation that shal! 
be mutually agreed upon, where you go into, say, a lower league's 
territory ? 

Mr. 'TrRauTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Goupste1n. Have there been any recent examples of the oper- 
ation of this rule on transferring franchises and compensating the 
lower league? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. The most recent one was Ottawa and Corn- 
wall. Ottawa, up until this year, was a member of the Border League, 
which included Wattertown and Ogdensburg, Kingston, Ontario. And 
when the International League, or rather the Jersey City Club, left 
Jersey City, they wished to go to Ottawa, and that was finally agreed 
upon, and they compensated the Border League. 

Mr. GonpsTErn. Do you happen to know what the amount of com- 
pensation was that was involved in that transfer? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. The total compensation that accrued to the 
league was $7,500 to the league. 

Mr. Go.tpsre1n. To the Border League ? 

Mr. Trautman. Yes. Two thousand and five hundred dollars of 
it was paid by the International League, $2,500 by the Giant organ- 
ization, who owned the Ottawa franchise, and $2,500 by Mr. Gorman, 
who transferred his club over to Cornwall. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Was Cornwall already in the league at that time / 

Mr. Trautman. No. 

Mr. Gotpstern. So there was no need for compensation to Corn- 
wall? 

Mr. Trautman. No. 

Mr. Goupstern. There was submitted for the record on Tuesday 
a statement by Mr. Frick, or rather his report, that he made as a 
result of his trip to California surveying the Pacific Coast League 
area, and paragraph C of the so-called Frick-McKinney report con- 
tains the following statement : 

It is our opinion that of all the plans proposed, the suggestion for the exten- 
sion of the two major leagues to include clubs in the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles areas is the most practical and could be accomplished with the least 
trouble to baseball. 

Now, I wonder, Mr. Trautman, in line with the suggestion made 
by Mr. Frick in that report, whether or not you believe it would be 

hg appendix for summary of major and minor league ineligible players, 1946-51 
p. 1305. 
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ible to undertake such a move and at the same time continue AAA 
yall on the coast. 

Mr. Travurman. The machinery for that operation is so simple. 
All those clubs need to do is resign from the Pacific Coast League, 
according to their constitution. I do not know what is in their con- 
stitution. And then the Pacific Coast League either accepts it or 
rejects 1t. 

I can understand why the Pacific Coast League would not desire to 
have its league broken up and two of its great cities taken away from 
it. Maybe there is a reason for that. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. As I understand it, the figure of 3 million is the 
minimum area population necessary for the maintenance of a AAA 
league. I would like to submit for the records based on the 1950 
census, a tabulation made by the subcommittee staff, Mr. Chairman, 
showing that if the San Francisco and Los Angeles areas were removed 
from the Pacific Coast League, the four remaining clubs would have 
an area population total of 2.239.293, I might say those figures are 
confirmed by the Bluebook. The population figures from the census 
disclose that there are seven cities within the same area havi ing popu- 
lations of from 288,000 down to 200,000, some of which are in organ- 
ized baseball in B and C leagues, one of which is not in any organ- 
ized baseball league, and the addition of any four of those would 

easily permit the ‘league to meet the 3,000,000 requirement. 

I might show you this list, Mr. Trautman. 

Mr. Hirzrnes. Actually, isn’t the Pacific Coast League today the 
largest circuit, geographically, of any league in the Nation, including 
they majors ¢ 

Mr. Travrman. I think going from San Diego to Seattle, that that 
is prob: ibly SO. 

Mr. Hitiines. Yes. And they are able to operate despite the dis- 
tance problem that exists within the league itself? 

Mr. Traurman. Yes. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Also, I think it should be noted, in talking about 
population figures, that in the last 10 years, or slightly more than 
10 years, the “west coast ag” has increased in popul: ition something 
like 120 percent, while the Nation as a whole has increased about 
Sor 9 percent. 

Mr. Travrman. I think that the first decision to be made in that 
direction is the decision by the Pacific Coast League, and the second 
is by those two cities. 

Now, I tried to explain earlier today on the program or the policy 
that I think the Pacific Coast League would like to have at this time, 
and there is a possibility that that “might come about, which will then 
give them : chance to build their league intact to major league pro- 
portions. I do not know whether that is what they want or not. 

Mr. Hutxures. I think there is a conflict there. I think that a lot 
of the club owners in the Pacific Coast League would prefer a third 
major league, but I think that the baseball fans and a lot of the other 
people out on the west coast would be just as happy with one or two 
major league teams. And it would appear to me that from a practical 
standpoint and the expenses involved, probably the west coast could 
only sustain mi ijor league baseball at this time in the form of several 
major league teams, w ithout the possibility of a complete major league 
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being brought in and set up. It would involve a tremendous expense 
in expanding eight ball parks as contrasted, let us say, With expanding 
two ball parks. 

What do you think would be the effect on the Pacific Coast League 
if, say, only one city became a major league team out there / 

Mr. Travrman. I am going to be a little selfish in this statement 
All we need to do is look around at our minor league clubs and see what 
is happening to those clubs who now sit in the shadow of a m: jor 
league club. They are rapidly closing up. 

Mr. Hitirnas. Would you not think— 

Mr. Travrman. And I just do not like to see—I mean, I just said 
I was going to be a little selfish. If that fine Pacific Coast League, or 
parts of it, break up, what is going to happen to Hollywood pl: Ling 
major league ball in Wrigley Field in Los Angeles? No one can 
answer that question, I know. 

Mr. Hutzrnes. Would you say, though, that the peculiar factual 
situation that would exist there—and you have been very kind earlier 
in commenting upon our California weather—would you not also 
recognize that the whole area of the west coast has become a tremendous 
sporting area? The weather situation, of course, has a great deal to 
do with that, where they can play most sports the year-round. Would 
you not say that that in itself would mean the opportunities for not 
only baseball but for other organized sports to expand and develop in 
an area that is expanding at a tremendous rate? 

Mr. TravurMan. That is probably true. When I think of the leagues 
that we have lost here in a area, the Colonial League, gone: the 
Border League, gone; the New England League, gone; the Eastern 
Shore League, gone: half a dozen leagues, there is no question but 
what the finest presentation and perfection is afforded, in the perform- 
ance of baseball, in the major leagues. Yet I looked at those standings 
this morning. Here are clubs 25 games out of first place, 24 games, 14 
games. I did not know. I think I would rather be in second place 
in AAA than in eighth place in a major league. 

Now, what are the cities that those two great cities compete with? 
Do they want to compete with New York and Brooklyn? Or do they 
want to compete with Seattle ? 

The CHarrman. Can anybody compete with Brooklyn ? 

Mr. Traurman. Not very successfully, do they ¢ 

Those are all decisions, I think, of course, that have to be made 
out there. But I think that there is early opportunity for that situ- 
ation to see some blue sky, in the direction in which they desire it. 

Mr. Hinzrncs. In other words, you would feel that from the stand- 
point of the president of the minor league organization, you would 
not stand as a roadblock, or the association would not stand as a road- 
block if, one or two major league teams would have an opportunity 
to develop or change franchises and go into the west coast area? 

Mr. Traurman. I think the first thing that the. gentleman from 
California might examine, if he gets an opportunity some of these 
days, is the constitution of the Pacific Coast League, and see if there 
are any roadblocks in there. 

Mr. Hitxirnas. If any city in the Pacific Coast League wanted to 
transfer and become a major league team, it would have to obtain 
the approval of the other teams in the league: is that not right? 
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Mr. Travrman. That is right. You see, the Pacific Coast League 
has become a great league not r solely because of those two great cities. 
There are SIx other c ities there that went through the a8 iod of grow- 
ing pains and economic difficulties. The league has become a great 
league because of eight cities, and not because ‘of two. 

So if you are going to liquidate any part of that, I think you have 
to consider the e ight | parts, and not just the two parts. I think that 
might be in the picture somewhere. 

Mr. Hittrnes. Do you think there would be any possibility, that 
if you had a major league team in the Los Angeles area, whose popu- 
lation is now in excess of 4 million, it would then preclude the opera- 
tion of another minor league team ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I would not say that would happen. 

Mr. Hituines. Do you not think it might possibly have the effect 
of stimulating more interest in baseball, which could have some effect 
on a minor league ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. That could be. Iam worried a little about Holly- 
wood, They are playing right in the shadow of Wrigley Field, al- 
most. 

Mr. Hines. It is quite a long ways across that great city of Los 
Angeles from Hollywood to W rigley Field. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I would like to offer this list of cities for the record. 

The Cuamman. That will be accepted. 

(The list of cities referred to follows :) 


Exuisir 13 


Remaining four cities Pacific Coast League 
City Area population 


EE Ea Ree a eer arom ae tia Ste oS . 726, 464 
Portland, Oreg___ a a a Aa a a 701, 202 
Sacramento, Calif- Pie eee CE Ea ee en ee ae ee = er 275, 659 
EE ee ee eee eek ee Ser Rees li iehie istaidinee dbahdiiaiss ‘ti 535, VOT 


» 239, 209 


| ESS ESE eee a eee oles Tee Sa Se EERE ee ey 


Area population 


City 
OI, Oe ac nla iam ndeaigameanii ae ee es 
San Beeterdine,. Cit. (—)<...-6n ncn eee or j 280, 252 
Tacoma, Wash. (B)_-- Fe Soran ee ee ee eee eS 
Fresno, Calif. (C) ‘ ee ee ee eee sili ite hii 274, 22 
Salt Lake City, Utah (C)-------- CE ee Se Te 
Spokane, Wash. (B)- Ee SE Ree ee Re 
Stockton, Calif. (C)..._--- ee oe en re _ 200, 535 


The Cuarrman. There are only three more questions, Mr. Traut- 
man, and then we will conclude. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Mr. Trautman, in connection with your statement 
on the draft, is it correct that 50 percent of the minor league players 
last year were eligible for the draft ? 

Mr. TraurmaNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Goipstre1n. Now, of these 5,000 or so plavers, how many were 
actually selected by the higher leagues ¢ 

Mr. Traurman. I think 230, 

Mr. Govpstein. Two hundred thirty. 

Mr. Trautman. Approximately that. 
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Mr. Gotpsrern. And the last question I have, sir, is this. You hay, 
indicated that in the majority of cases the farm systems operate i: 
such a way that actually the major league clubs are maintaining the 
financial stability of the minor league clubs. And I wonder if it 1s not 
also the case, at least in some instances, that the minor league clubs 
are making money in the farm system and in effect supporting the 
major league club? 

Mr. Traurman. I would not say perhaps that they were supporting 
them, although they may be contributing in that direction. But they 
are surely not causing them loss. 

Mr. Gopstrern. In other words, in the Cardinal farm system, there 
have been instances where there have been good profits developed for 
the National League club? 

Mr. Trautman. That is true. 

Mr. Gorpstr1n. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Our distinguished colleague from Arizona, Rep- 
resentative Harold A. Patten, by request, submits the following state- 
ment made by J. F. McKale, past president of the American Associa- 
tion of College Baseball Seadhen. University of Arizona. If there is 
no objection, that statement will be received in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Exuisir No. 14 


(Congressman Harold A. Patten (by request), submits the following statement 
made by J. F. McKale, past president of American Association of College Baseball 
Coaches, University of Arizona, to the Subcommittee on Monopoly Power :) 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief and that of my group that the matter of protecting 
college baseball from the pirating by big league scouts is of interest to your 
committee. 

College baseball has no protection from these pirates. High school baseball has 
some protection, but not so much as they had a year ago, and American Legion 
baseball is still protected. If the question of college baseball can be injected into 
this hearing, it would be a great help. We have a problem and that professional 
baseball does nothing but aggravate this problem is probably news to most 
people in the United States. 

We definitely feel that college baseball is getting a raw deal from the very peo 
ple who should promote it. Someone has said about a third of the present big 
leaguers have at sometime been students in a junior or senior college. About 
80 percent of them were plucked before they had an opportunity to play college 
baseball. This is certainly an unhealthly situation and should be corrected. 

This is what we have done. We at first tried to get an agreement (1) to have 
our ballplayers protected until their class had graduated, similar to the one now 
in effect with professional football. We then tried to get an agreement (2) so 
that we could keep our players from being signed until they had registered for 
their sophomore year. At the annual meeting in January Brooklyn’s Branch 
Rickey suggested to the college coaches that it would be a good plan to try for 
an agreement, (3) whereby organized baseball would not tamper with college 
players after the beginning of their sophomore year. Mr. Rickey, in speaking at 
the annual banquet in the Commodore Hotel, openly declared he would support 
such a proposition. 

It is our opinion that we have been given the brush-off by organized baseball. 
Last winter after the professional baseball meetings we expected some kind of an 
answer which has not been forthcoming and we are still wondering why. 

From the very beginning the coaches’ association has sought a uniform rule 
in regard to college boys playing baseball in the summer. Most coaches are in 
favor of a very liberalized rule which allows college ballplayers to compete as 
much as they desire and under all conditions as long as they have no connections 
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with organized baseball or with baseball known as outlaw organizations. We 
hoped that the N. C. A. A. would agree to a liberal policy but at present the 
coaches have to abide by their respective conferences rulings, which are very 
different. This is a source of dissatisfaction but some of our members think that 
if the N. C. A. A. is pressed for a Nation-wide ruling that this ruling might be 
altogether too strict. 

College baseball agreed practically 100 percent with the commissioner’s last 
year’s ruling that college coaches could not act as scouts for professional teams. 
However, the rule for this year has been changed. Now the college coach may 
act as scout but he cannot sign his own players until the players have been out 
of school for 1 year. Now the college coach-scout can feed off his rival college 
coach. We hope the 1949 regulation will return in 1951. 

The American Association of College Baseball Coaches respectfully requests 
that your committee discuss this problem as we feel it is closely related. 

The CHairman. This will conclude your testimony, Mr. Trautman. 
| wish to state that you have been a most interesting witness. You 
have been very patient with us, and I feel that you have been very 
cooperative in helping us understand the ramifications of organized 
baseball. 

You have given us a great deal of knowledge which we can use 
to evaluate properly the bills that are before us. I personally want 
to say that | was very happy to hear some of your very salty expres- 
sions, and I am sure we all recognize that you have brought to bear 
upon your testimony genuinely good common sense. 

Mr. Traurman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hiturnes. I would like to join with you in that statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Traurman. I am very grateful for the courtesy extended to me 
by the committee and its chairman. 

Mr. McCutxocu. The same goes for the Buckeye cities. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Chairman, | would just like to submit for the 
record, in further amplification of the Cuban League situation, ex- 
cerpts from the minutes of the joint major league meeting of December 
ll, 1947, referring to the Cuban resolution, that Mr. Mulbry pre- 


sented at that time. 
The Cuarrman. That will be accepted. 
(The excerpt referred to follows :) 


Exnutsrr No. 15 
CUBAN LEAGUE 
Joint Major League Meeting, December 11, 1947 


Commissioner CHANDLER. Yes. Will you read the Cuban resolution ? 

Mr. Mutery. Each major league club may make available for play in the Cuban 
League in its 1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons, major league players who have had 
uot more than 45 days active service on a major league roster during a cham- 
pionship season; provided that not more than two such players may be obtained 
by the Cuban League from any one major league club. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. What do you say? 

Mr. Frick. The National League approves. 

Oommissioner CHANDLER. The American League? 

Mr. Harripce. The American League approves. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Adopted. 

Mr. Rickey. I suggest that the president of the American League and the 
president of the National League have a meeting with the commissioner about 
another little angle to this. 
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Commissioner CHANDLER. Yes, sir. All right. Now I will entertain a motion 
to adjourn. 

President HarripGe. I so move. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Those in favor say “‘aye.” 

(The motion was carried unanimously and the meeting adjourned.) 


The Cuamman. The subcommittee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, August 6, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1951 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF MONOPOLY 
Power OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Celler (chairman), Wilson, Reed, Keating, 
and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
ity; Peter S. Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuamman. This meeting will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT B. CHANDLER, FORMER COMMISSIONER 
OF ORGANIZED PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 


The Cuamman. Our witness today is former Senator A. B. Chand- 
ler, who is here pursuant to the formal request of the subcommittee. 

From reading Mr. Chandler’s biography, I note he was a former 
professional ballplayer. He played in college, and after he got out 
of college he was a professional baseball player. Correct me if I 
am wrong. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Krattnc. Where did he play professional ball ? 

Mr. Cruanpter. In the Blue Grass League. 

Mr. Krattne. Is that class D?/ 

Mr, CHanper. Class D, yes, sir; and I was a class D umpire, too. 

The Cuarrman. After you concluded your playing of baseball pro- 
fessionally, what was your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Cranpier. Do you want me to detail that ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, we would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Well, I graduated from law school, Mr. Chairman 
and gentleman of the subcommittee, in 1924 and practiced law in a 
little country town with a population of 22 or 23 hundred. It has 
grown a little bit in the years that have passed, but not much. 

In 1928 I was named master commissioner of the Woodford cireuit 
court. I know the members of the Judiciary Committee would know 
that is the fellow that keeps the judge’s conscience in equity cases. | 
was the master commissioner until T was elected lieutenant governor in 
1931. In 1929 1 was elected State senator. In 1951 I was elected 
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Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky and served 4 years, and then i: 
1935 I was elected Governor of Kentucky. 

In 1939 I was appointed to the United States Senate to fill a vacanc) 
created by the death of Senator Logan, and in 1940 I was elected to 
fill his unexpired term, and in 1942 I was elected to a full term in my 
own right. 

In 1945, April 24, I was elected commissioner of baseball, a positio: 
that I held until the 1 5th of July this year.? 

The Cuarrman. Will you give your : 2 to the stenographer, 
please ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I live at Versailles, Ky. 

The Cuairman. Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Chandler ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearine. You are practicing law now, are you not? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I have been the last few days, yes; just when folks 
in distress come to see me. 

Mr. Keatina. You are quite a successful lawyer? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, sir. The judge said, “No dice and no cards 
and no money.” So I got an acquittal for seven the first day. 

Mr. Goupstern. Senator Chandler, with reference to your being 
elected commissioner of baseball, I wonder if you could first give us 
some idea, some background on the office of the commissioner. Look- 
ing back to the time ‘when baseball had its first commissioner, Judge 
Landis, do you know of or do you have any reason to believe there was 
any particular thing which led to the formation of the high commis- 
sioner’s office? Was there any one incident? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; I do. I think most people agree if it had not 
been for the so-called Black Sox scandal there probably never would 
have been a baseball commissioner. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. And do you happen to know under what rule Judge 
Landis was elected, with particular reference to the number of votes 
necessary for his election ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Oh, yes; he only had to have a majority. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the Blue- 
book for 1922, which in the major league agreement sets forth the 

requirement that the commissioner need only be elected by the major- 
ity vote. 

The Cuarrman. It will be accepted.*? 

Mr. Kearine. Of the major league teams? 

Mr. Gotpstre1n. The 16 major league teams. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is the majority of the 16 major league club 
owners. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And it is the same 16 major league club owners who 
make the rules? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstrern. So the rule-making power is not in the commis- 
sioner but in the 16 major league club owners? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Kearina. To bring it down to date, that rule was changed 
later ? 


21 See appendix, p. 1259, Contract with the Commissioner of Baseball, dated as of May 


1, 1945 ¥ 
The 1921 Major League agreement and rules are from the Bluebook for 1922, reprinted 


in ‘the appendix, p. 1260. 
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Mr. Goupstein. That was to be my next question. 

Prior to your election was there any came in the rule insofar 
as it related to the election of the commissioner / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; they changed the rule to require that any 
commissioner elected in the future, that is, after the death of Judge 
Landis, would have to get 12 of the 16 votes. So far as I know, I have 
been informed I am the only living being up to the moment that ever 
got 12 votes, 

Mr. Krarine. You got 12 votes when you were elected. 

Mr. Cuanpter. It was the requirement, I had to. Of course, if 
you can get 12, you can get them all. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. As practical matter, do you have any views on 
whether or not it is desirable to have the majority or the three-quarter 
rule for election ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. You ask me my opinion ? 

Mr. Gotpstern. If you care to comment. 

Mr. Cuanpter. If we required our President to get 75 percent of 
the votes to get elected, I think we would only have had one—Wash- 
ington. I have been through a lot of elections, but this is the only 
one I was ever in where I got a majority and still could not get 
elected. I would prefer, and I think any other commissioner would 
prefer to be elected by a majority. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you know if Judge Landis, when he was com- 
missioner, was able to get three-quarters of the votes at the various 
times he was reelected after his first term ? 

Mr. Cranpuer. I do not think the record will show that. I think 
it will probably show he had some pretty close calls, too. I think 
if it had been required that he get 12 votes at the end of his first term, 
that would have been the end of Judge Landis, too. 

Mr. Go.pstern. I see. 

Mr. Cuanpter. The commissioner’s job is a “No” job, and after 
you have said “No” to people for 6 years or more it doesn’t endear 
you to a great many of them. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you elaborate on that statement a little bit ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The Commissioner of Baseball represents first— 
at least my conception is he represents first the people of the country 
in the protection of the integrity of baseball as a sport. Baseball to 
the commissioner is a sport, it is not a business. It is a sport and 
it is a sport in which the American people have great confidence, and 
since the Black Sox scandal they have had great confidence in its 
integrity. No incident occurred, I think, during Judge Landis’ time 
nor during mine that caused the people to forfeit their good opinion 
of baseball as a sport, caused them in anywise to lose confidence in 
the fact that the baseball games were being fairly played and honestly 
won, and there was no fixing of games. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, we were careful, we thought that was the 
most important thing, to be careful to see that our fellows didn’t 
associate with known and notorious gamblers and that their conduct 
Was as exemplary as it was possible for us to have it, on and off the 
field, having them always bear in mind they had inherited a great 
American tradition—the right to play this game—and they ought 
to keep it as sacred and inviolate. 

Of course, it is a great personal satisfaction to me to know that 
during the time I was there no incident occurred that connected us 
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directly or indirectly with gambling, and the people at this moment, 
I think, have as high a confidence in the integrity of baseball as they 
have ever had at any time in the history of he game. That is a great 
satisfaction to me. 

Mr. Keatrne. During your tenure did you have occasion to take 
disciplinary measures with regard to specific ballplayers about gambl- 
ing? Did such instances arise? 

Mr. CHanpier. No, sir. I would have. The commissioner has 
the absolute authority on conduct detrimental to baseball, and if 
some fellow undertook to fix a game or to sell out a game, or something, 
the commissioner would be bound to ban him for life. 

Mr. Keatine. But that never occurred ¢ 

Mr. CuHanpbier. That never occurred. 

Mr. Keatine. In your tenure—how long were you commissioner ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. More -_ 6 years, from the 24th of April 1945, to 
the 15th of July this yea 

Mr. Gotpsvews. W hile we are on the subject of gambling, Senator 
Chandler, did you not take some affirmative action, in addition to 
just keeping a vigilant eye of your own on baseball, to make sure 
that baseball did remain clean of gambling? 

Mr. Cuanptrr. Well, for the first time since the commissioner's 
office was established, more than 30 years ago, I employed with the 
approval of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI two former FBI men 
who had approximately 12 years’ experience, I think, in the FBI. 
One of them was from Michigan and one was from North Carolina. I 
employed them, with his approval and recommendation, and they 
helped. They know all the known and notorious gamblers, and we 
kept constantly on the move. We thought, and I think now, that was 
one of the principal jobs of the commissioner. Now some of the 
owners would think that the question of who gets a ballplayer in a 
dispute is the most important. 

Of course, I don’t think so. 

If you are a fan, and I am a fan, I would hate to see a fellow taken 
off my team, but somebody has got to decide when two clubs are in 
dispute over who is entitled to a ‘bi allplayer 

So they all agreed to accept the decision of the commissioner in 
those matters and to accept it in a good manner and not complain 
about it. 

And, of course, the fellow—if you are a fan, for example, Congress 
man, if I take a fellow away from Dallas you all don’t like it and the 
fans don’t like it, but if I give him to Houston, the Houston fans are 
elated, you understand, that sort of offsets itself. 

That is relatively unimportant, although it is important to the 
commissioner that he not make a mistake about it, understand. But 
the most important thing of all is to preserve public confidence in 
the integrity of baseball as a sport, and once they get in the influence 
of gambling they haven’t got anything . If they, the people, ever lose 
confidence in the game as a sport again, it is my belief the owners 
haven't got anything. 

Mr. Hitiines. The sporting world has been pretty well shocked in 
recent months over gambling in many collegiate and amateur sports, 
and baseball app: arent ly has kept a pretty good record. Do you think 
the main reason has been the constant. diligence that has been 


employed ? 
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Mr. Cuanpier. Congressman, you know I would have felt wholly 
ruined if my neglect and carelessness had permitted anybody to de- 
stroy the good name of baseball. We went into the training camps. 
We went to all the managers and cautioned them to put up rule No. 21, 
which is the rule that tells the boys if they are caught gambling or 
associating with known gamblers “You are through.” 

Mr. Kratine. They are through even if they are caught in the 
company of known gamblers? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. We just don’t permit it. We do not tolerate 
it. Time after time when we heard—and I did hear in the press and 
from people who talked that a certain fellow was consorting with 
gamblers, you understand,.so I immediately called him in, because 
1f you don't know, that is one thing, but if you know it, you got to do 
something about it. So we were careful—and I will answer you by 
saying we were vigilant and nobody can say we were not, and that 
might have had something to do with it. We haven't had it. Of 
course, nobody is happier about that than I am. 

Mr. Kearine. It might be well if some of the other sport leaders 
can take a little leaf from baseball’s notebook and the fine record that 
has been established in preventing gambling. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Judge Landis used private investigators and pri- 
vate detectives. I have used the FBI because I have a great respect 
for J. Edgar Hoover and I have a great respect for the training he 
gives his fellows. I thought if I could get fellows who knew per- 
sonaily the known and notorious gamblers to just move around—and 
they did move around quietly. Sometimes the gamblers would want 
to know what they are doing and whether they are looking for them. 
They said they weren't doing anything, but they know. They move, 
they don’t fool around. 

Mr. Keatine. Do the players know about that ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. No, sir; the players didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kearine. Before you get away from the subject of the selec 
tion of the commissioner, I would be interested in your views as to 
whether in the selection of the commissioner either players as a 
group or the fans in some way should have some voice in that selec 
tion, or as the chairman suggests, the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. At the moment they have no voice in the selection 
of the commissioner, neither the players nor the minor leagues. ‘The 
selection of the commissioner originally was vested in the 16 club 
owners and, of course, at the moment when they made the choice of 
Judge Landis people who lived in that period knew that they were 
desperate to get respectability and to quickly forget what had passed. 
So they gave Judge Landis—I would like to comment on that, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Goldstein, if you think it is proper at this time 
they gave Judge Landis the right to rule without a rule. 

The Coamman. Without what ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. To rule without a rule. Anything they did, he 
could undo it, even if it meant discarding a rule. Tf they passed a 
rule—it wasn’t a veto, he could just outlaw it. In other words, while 
they were the legislature, he was the boss, and he could throw out the 
rule. Naturally that was a restraint that they didn’t like, and it grew 
more irksome to them as time passed, and so before T came in they 
changed that rule. They changed that rule and fixed it so that whil 
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I was the commissioner I had no authority to declare a rule detri- 
mental to baseball or the operation taken prusuant to a rule. 

I was a little leery about it and I asked Leslie O’Conner, who was 
one of the smartest. and most experienced fellows in baseball, having 
served with Judge Landis for 24 years, I think, in the office, if I couk 1 
do the job. I was a little concerned about it, and if you remember, 
waited 6 months before I told them I would leave the seat I had in 
the United States Senate, which I was occupying without any threat 
or prospect of losing. I think I might have stayed, I think I might 
still be here. I would have enjoyed it. I was on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I have been denied the association of many of you fellows 
that I enjoyed, especially you, Mr. Chairman, and others. But that 
is all passed. 

I debated, though, quite a while whether I would leave my seat in 
the Senate voluntarily to accept this job. But Leslie thought that | 
could do it. But I would not take it again with that rule in there, 
because I don’t think anybody can do the job. 

Mr, Keartnc. You mean to require the election by 12 voters? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, no, no. I wouldn’t take it with that rule. That 
is one rule that I think a fellow would be stupid if he undertook to be 
commissioner with the 12 rule, and with the rule in there that you 
can’t throw a rule out if you think it is bad. Now the only power 
the commissioner has over a rule now is he can veto the rule if he 
doesn’t like it, but it is in effect and they can pass it over his veto. 

Mr. Keating. By what vote? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Majority. 

Mr. Kr ATING. Majority vote? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; they don’t have to have anything but a major- 
ity to pass a rule, but you have to have 12 to be elected commissioner. 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, having served in the legislature, you are 
used to that. You know of things being passed over your veto. 

Mr, Cuanpier. Oh, yes; but I just say I wouldn’t take it under 
those circumstances. I think the commissioner in order to do the 
job is required to have, needs complete authority. 

The Cuarman. In the legislature you can only overrule with a 
two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Cuanpier. With a two-thirds vote. That is a different propo- 
sition, but they overrule with a majority. 

The CuHatrman. To get back to the process of selection, the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Keating, asked you whether minor leagues 
or players had a voice in the selection of the commissioner. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I didn’t mean to skip that. Excuse me a minute, 
Mr. Chairman, and let me get the other point that I would not take 
the commissionership under. Under the present circumstances you 
name the secretary and treasurer but you can’t fire them. That is 
another thing I would have out. That is for the advice of some fellow 
that is going to get in trouble in the future if he doesn’t pay attention 
to what I am saying, because the commissioner’s office has to be above 
all the owners. At least that is my conception of it. If you got a 
stooge in there for the owners, you are in bad shape. 

Mr. Keartne. Well, there seems to be quite a few candidates for 
the office. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir; but forgive them, Father; they know not 
what they do [laughter]. They will come to the same place I have 
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come to, although the record is a pretty good job done. I don’t want 
to damn myself with faint praise. 

The Cuatrman. Is the office of secretary and treasurer sort of an 
administrative office ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. He is the fellow who keeps the papers, and so forth, 
and keeps contact, and keeps the money, and keeps contact between 
the commissioner and the major league clubs. You know how im- 
portant it is when you have a job as important as I think the commis- 
sioner’s office is, or some office where you are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the integrity of a sport, it is important. 

To get back to my conception—I thought I was oan to represent 
the American —_— first, then the baseball players and the umpires, 
and last the club owners. I mean because they run their own busi- 
ness, you understand. 

The CratrmMan. What was the situation as you found it? What 
was it you were supposed to represent—those you mentioned in that 
order ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I am not sure the club owners would agree that is 
the kind of fellow they want. I am not sure they would. Some of 
them would, some of them would agree, the oldtimers. And if you 
will remember, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Mack, and those fellows, I had 
their warm support. I would rather have that without the office than 
to have the office and have them against me. 

Mr. Keating. You feel that those who supported you in the recent 
fracas were those who shared your views with regard to the relative 
importance of the various elements that you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I think so, Mr. Congressman; yes. 

Mr. Kerarine. Whereas those who opposed you, you felt favored 
the first consideration being given to the owners. Would that be a 
fair statement ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Some of the owners who opposed my reelection as 
commissioner are new, some of them very new. Some of them are 
rich, some of them are very rich. Some of them have the idea that 
baseball is a big business, and they say so. I think it would be a sad 
day for the game, and a sadder day for the American people if the 
American people ever get the idea it is a big business ia not a sport. 
I think that is an unfortunate exchange. I think the people always 
thought baseball was a game and a sport. I have thought it, Mr. 
Congressman, since I went out in the spring and chopped down tobacco 
hills in western Kentucky to make a place big enough to play, and 
when we went down to the railroad station and listened to the ticker, 
which was the only source of information—just one ticker in town— 
so we could hear the game played between Pittsburgh and Detroit 
in the 1909 world series. 

I didn’t tell you that my name was “Ty Cobb” Chandler. And sev- 
eral years ago when they asked me if I could hit, I said they didn’t 
name any boys for Ty Cobb that couldn’t hit. So we listened to 
it over the ticker and were excited with Mack and Griffith, and base- 
ball, and fellows we never saw, it was too far away. It was a town 
of 800. That was the only news you got about it. But it is a sport, 
and the most unusual thing in the country is the hold it has on the 
American people. 
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Mr. Keartyc. Does that logically lead to an answer to my question 
about whether the commissioner should be selected solely by the 16 
owners ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpver. It was set up that way. Now that is the way it is 
now. The minor leagues wouldnt make any difference because the 
majors control the minor leagues. 

Mr. Kearinc. Not entirely, do they ‘ 

Mr. Cuanpurr. Virtually. 

Mr. Huwincs. You mean the major leagues control the minor 
leagues ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. There are a good many independents, are there not ? 

Mr. Cuanpurr. Very few. The majors control the minors. A]! 
the legislation, if you don’t know, originates in the minors because 
that is where the farm directors control. They control the operation 
largely in the minors, there is no question in my mind but they control 
the minors, and no question in the mind of anybody else who knows 
the way the thing operates. 

Mr. Hintunas. Do they do it through the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Kearine. Or working arrangements / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Working agreements. 

The players—somebody asked me the other day about the attitude 
of the players. I had the good will of the ballplavers. I got that in 
writing and, of course, they voted me a plaque, which I greatly appre- 
ciate, for what they considered to be good service to them. I have in 
writing from Ralph Kiner, who represents the National League play- 
ers and others of their appreciation for what I have done in their 
behalf. Ifthe 16 major league club owners would name another com- 
missioner in whom the players would have confidence, I think that 
would not be an issue. 

Mr. Kearinc. Do you think the players should have through theit 
representatives an affirmative vorce in the selection of the commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. If some arrangement could be made whereby it 
could be given them—I don’t want to answer, I would let them do that. 
I don’t want to say whether they should have or not. It is solely a 
question of whether they are satisfied with the commissioner that is 
named. If they are not, it could make trouble, you understand. 

Mr. Kearina. Is there any conceivable manner in which the fans 
could have a voice in the selection of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Cruanpter. I don’t know how you would go about that. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In any event, vou do believe it is essential that the 
players do have a great deal of confidence in the commissioner in 
order to engender complete public confidence in the game / 

Mr. Cranpurer. I think it would not work unless they do. 

You remember we ran into trouble, shortly after I came in, in Pitts- 
burgh over a union. The owners didn’t know what happened to the 
union. I know what happened to it. We used one man from my 
office, who was a former pitcher for the American Association, and 
Rip Sewell and Jimmie Brown, and they beat the union. Every boy 
has got a right to join in this country, Mr. Congressman, anything 
he wants to, and stay in as long as he wants to, except something that 
is against the country, trying to destroy it. In anything else, Amer! 
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ean institutions, he has got a right to join, pay dues, and quit when 
he gets ready. 

But they had a union virtually organized there. A man named 
Murphy came around to organize the players into a union. 

We questioned the wisdom of it and the owners were disturbed, and 
at their request I wired the managers, and they had a meeting and 
elected a player representative for ‘the first time on each of the ¢ lubs, 
and then those player representatives in turn elected league repre- 
sentatives, and they are now Mr. Hutchinson, pitcher for Detroit, 
who represents the American League players, and Ralph Kiner of 
Pittsburgh, who represents the National League players. 

Dixie Walker and Johnny Murphy were the first to be represent- 
atives. Dixie Walker from the Brooklyn team was the first National 
League representative, and Johnny Murphy, then at Boston, a former 
Yankee, was the American League representative. They were fine 
young men and we met with them and promised them in the future 
on player matters we would consult them so we would find out—— 

Mr. Hitires. Did not Walker and Murphy appear recently before 
the Massachusetts Legislature in regard to baseball ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I think on the reserve clause with Birdie Tebbetts, 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. Commissioner or Senator or first baseman—you have 
had so many titles I hardly know what to call you—do you think this 
baseball inquiry is a salutary thing? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; I think it is. I want to disavow, however, that 
I was responsible for it. 

Mr. Keatine. I realize that. 

Mr. Cuanpver. I know some fellows say I am responsible for all 
the trouble they have had. 

Mr. Keating. You have been a legislator and a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and you have been in the middle of base- 
ball, so you have seen both sides of it. 

Mr. CHanpter. Yes. 

Mr. Keatine. Are you inclined to think there should be some legis- 
lation enacted relating to baseball by Congress ? 

Mr. Cuanvirr. I am not certain and, of course, Mr. Congressman, 
that would be your responsibility. 

Mr. Krartine. Yes. 

Mr. Cuanper. For you to determine that. I would not like to say. 
But I know that Mr. Griffith and some of the outstanding fellows 
welcome the investigation, and they think—I don’t think baseball 
people generally feel that with respect to the reserve clause they are 
doing anything illegal. I think they are justified in that, and if they 
are they ought to find out about it. Their contract, you know, wher- 
ever it has been tested, I think it has always been criticized, of course, 
but I think it has been held to be legal. Of course, Mr. Justice Holmes 
in the Baltimore case gave them a solid opinion which was followed in 
the later cases when he said that baseball was a sport and that it was not 
in commerce, that the fact they transported men and paraphernalia 
across State lines was purely incidental. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Commissioner, do you know of anything that could 
replace the reserve clause and do a better job? 
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Mr. Cuanpter. No; I don’t, and all hands sort of generally agree, 
and even the players, that in the absence of some suggestion it would be 
better that the reserve clause is not objectionable. I think it is not too 
objectionable to anybody. 

Mr. Witson. In other words, in your opinion you think there must 
be some contractual relationship in order to prevent chaos ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. It is true, although you find they make longer term 
contracts with some of their ballplayers. They can furnish you the 
contracts. They can make long term contracts if they want to, and do. 

The Cuairman. Do you know of any long term contracts 

Mr. Cuanpier. We don’t get those. 1 think I know. I haven't 
actually seen the contracts. I think you can get them if you inquire for 
them. I don’t get the contracts. 

The CuHairman. What is the usual term of the contracts ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, 1 year usually, but sometimes two and sometimes 
three, I mean just depending on 

Mr. Witson. I think Mr. Frick testified there are some 2- and 3-year 
contracts. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. And, of course, they generally, I 
think, don’t do that, but they will tell you. I think this is true—that if 
the players were all free at the end of the season, the fellows with the 
most money would probably get the best players, and all of the players 
would be free, and iae would bea scramble for the players. Of course 
what they really want and what you must have as a sport is reasonable 
quality of competition so that every fellow has a chance. Originally a 
fellow has the chance to make his choice, of course, of which club he 
wants to go with. But where the majors have the great advantage over 
the independents, they are not in the system. 

My predecessor fought the farm system tooth and nail but it pros- 
pered just the same as if he had been for it. Les O’Connor can tell you 
more about that than anybody else, but he thought it would fall of its 
own weight, if he let it go it would break down. 

I think the ideal situation, Mr. Congressman, would be if every little 
town in the country owned and operated its own ball club. 

Mr. Keratine. You feel the farm system, then, has more inherent 
evils in it than benefits, do you? 

Mr. Cuanpter. It has some inherent evils in it, and it has some 
benefits. 

Of course, the benefit, some of these teams would not play except for 
the financial support, but I say the ideal situation would be—here is 
a disadvantage that comes to a club like in the Pacific Coast League 
or an independent club like Atlanta. They can get a ballplayer and 
keep him for 4 years, and then he is subject to the draft, and if they 
have three good ballplayers, they don't know which one will be 
drafted, so they have to sell the contracts of all of them. Then a 
major league can take that fellow and option him for three more 
years, so it can control the fellow 7 years. 

Under the so-called rule of control, the major league club only has 
25 fellows on the active roster but can control 15 more by optioning 
them out. But they have a free option, they can send and do send 
them, as you know, from Kansas City to New York and New York 
back to Kansas City, and Kansas City back to New York, and Louis- 
ville to Boston, just keep the trains hot, you know, if the big club is 
nthe pennant race and needs a player, you understand. 
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The Cuarrman. Explain a bit more what you mean by the options 
and what effect it has on the minor leagues. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Well, the Pacific Coast League, for example, has 
been asking to be freed from the draft. The reason, of course, is they 
would like to build up some baseball players they could keep out there 
and have their people see fellows like DiMaggio, the two DiMaggios, 
and Williams, and boys like that. After they. keep him 4 years, he is 
eligible to be drafted by a major league club, and if you have three 
fellows and your club doesn’t know w hich one is going to be drafted 
they can’t draft but one, but if they draft one, you sell two or three 
because you can’t afford to let them take one of those very valuable 
fellows, for $10,000. 

The Cuamman. What is the result of that / 

Mr. Cuanpier. The result is every year the Coast League fellows 
are faced with the proposition of rebuilding their teams, and they 
can’t build any team under those circumstances, you understand. And 
although they have been trying to qualify as a third major league, 
build up their parks, build up their attendance, build up their teams, 
they haven’t been able to do it. 

Mr. Hitiines. Are you familiar with the fact that about a week ago, 
more than a week ago, the draft question in the Pacific Coast League 
was put on the table at a meeting of all the club owners and there was 
so much bitterness against it that four of the teams in the Pacific 
Coast League voted to withdraw from organized baseball if that rule 
continued? Mr. Trautman in testifying before this subcommittee last 
week indicated there might be some relief in store for the Pacific Coast 
League in view of that situation. Do you think that this problem 
could be resolved ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I don’t know. They have been urgently begging 
for relief ever since I have been in the commissioner’s office and very 
little consideration has been given their pleas, as you find, and they 
have been turned back time after time. I guess if it gets bad enough 
and they get determined enough, why, they can get some relief, but 
they are never going to build up their ball teams out there until they do. 

Mr. Hitiinés. You have mentioned several times, Senator, in your 
testimony that the major league owners actually control the minor 
leagues. 

Mr. Cuanpier. That’s my opinion of it. I think so. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You would say that the real baseball barons are 
those who are the owners of the 16 m: or league clubs; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. There isn’t any question about that. 

Mr. Hitires. For 75 years since the National League was organ 
ized and 50 years since the American League was organized, there 
has been no major league team west of the Mississippi River. Do you 
think that the main reason for that has been the fi an of these owners 
of major league teams to encourage it or to give opportunities for 
major league ball in the West ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. No question. They have the control of it, and you 

can’t change the complexion of those leagues unless you get unani- 
mous consent. And I had hoped, I had the ambition, I would have 
loved to organize a third major league or even a fourth, and I think 
a third could be organized very easily in the country. I have always 
had that opinion. 

Mr. Keatine. Inthe West, you mean / 
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Mr. Cuanpter. I wouldn't make it sectional because there are—I 
will name you some cities and towns I think could very easily qualify. 
That is just my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. What are they? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Baltimore. You could put another one in Queens 
without any trouble. Books have been written about it by plenty of 
peas Milwaukee. Houston, Tex., or maybe even Dallas if given 

\ probationary period. If they are told, “If you can qualify and 
nhs major league salaries and build up your park to seat an adequate 
number of people’ ‘—we have parks in the major leagues that don’t 
seat over 30,000, you understand, thirty-one, thirty-two or thirty- 
three. I think thirty-three at Boston. San Francisco at the moment 
seats 23,000, I think. 

Mr. Hinirnes. I think about twenty-seven. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, Mr. Congressman. So I would name Mil- 
waukee as being one that could qualify probably, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and Seattle, and maybe even Portland. But they would 
have to be given an opportunity, say, over a period of years. 

Now the Pacific Coast League—when I first came into baseball they 
wanted to go major; they wanted to go major but no encourage ment 
was given tothem. They called themselves for a time the third major 
league, but no encouragement, or virtually none, was given to them, 
and they could not go major unless they could be free from the draft. 
But if they had been put on probation and given an opportunity, 
standards set, reasonable standards, and been able to keep their ball- 
players, I think in a reasonable time they could qualify for major- 
league status. But there has been no disposition on the part of the 
major-league-club owners, in my opinion, to give much consideration 
to the pleas of these people, and as a result you got the two leagues. 

Mr. Hiturnes. The St. Louis Browns have been consistently losing 
money over several years. Asa matter of fact, it has been mentioned 
in previous testimony before this subcommittee that all of the teams 
in the Pacifie Coast League, for example, have outdrawn the St. Louis 
Browns in recent seasons. 

Mr. Cuanpwer. Yes. 

Mr. Hinurnes. Has it not been true that these big-league-club own- 
ers have actually subsidized the St. Louis Browns, have actually by 
certain agreements and possibly some financial transactions kept the 
St. Louis Browns existing despite the fact they are losing money, and 
the main purpose of that has been to keep them from transferring their 
franchise ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That may be. I have no first-hand information 
except from officials in the American League, but I have been told by 
them they loaned the St. Louis Browns money out of the treasury of 
the American League. 

Mr. Hitiines. The league itself ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. The league itself loaned the St. Louis Browns 
money. 

Mr. Hitureés. In your opinion was the purpose of that to prevent 
the St. Louis Browns’ franchise from being transferred to some other 
city, say, for instance, in the West ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would think the purpose of it was to keep it there. 

Mr. Huwines. And therefore definitely a step to hold the status quo 
in the major leagues ¢ 
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Mr. CHanpuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. You mentioned Houston. IT happened to check in 
the Blue Book, and I think the attendance at Houston, which is an AA 
club, if I remember—— 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir; AA. 

The Crairman. A club in an AA league / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. And the attendance is about 450,000. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. What is the attendance of the St. Louis Browns? 

Mr. Cuanpirer. Two hundred some-odd—twenty-five or thirty. I 
don’t have the figure. 

The Cramman. What is the attendance at Houston compared to 
that ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Houston is almost double the St. Louis Browns’ 
attendance, at least in one year, year before last, I think. Congress 
man Wilson, Houston is a great baseball town, a great city. 

Mr. Keattne. What is their seating capacity ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. The boys have got it there. 

Mr. Srevens. Eleven thousand. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Eleven thousand. They do 450,000 with 11,000 
seating capacity. You can get thirty-odd thousand in Sportsman 
Park. 

Mr. Hitiines. A lot of these teams in the minor leagues whose ball 
parks have comparatively small seating capacities would be in position 
to increase that capacity if they had the promise of major league ball ’ 

Mr. Cuanpier. All they would need is the understanding. 

I say there are two ways to do it. One is to pick out a league like 
the Pacific Coast League. My opinion is that the Pacific Coast 
League is the closest league they could say. For example I think, 
Mr. Congressman, if they say to the Pacific Coast League, “We will 
give you 5 years and you will be free from the draft to build up your 
parks and keep your ballplayers,” I think in 5 years they could qualify. 
That is the nearest league, if they take a league. 

Now if they go the other wavy—and that has been suggested, and I 
am not sure it is the best, but T am sure it is the only way to get in 
other clubs unless they have a complete realinement, unless they have 
a complete realinement and establish three leagues, is to expand the 
two existing leagues. 

Mr. Hitires. You mean expand the number of teams in the existing 
leagues? 

Mr. Cranpier. Oh, ves. For example, take two teams in each 
league for next year and operate 1 year with 10 clubs; the next year 
take two more in each league, which would be a 12-club league then. 
The disadvantages of that, of course, they claim is they will have too 
many in the cellar and they will lose attendance. 

The CuarrmMan. Would not that interfere with the playing 
schedule? 

Mr. CuanpiEr. No, oh, no. Playing schedules can be made. Play- 
ing schedules can be made in this transportation era we are living in. 
partner. 

I am not going to say you couldn’t get any place you want to. 
I flew from Ceylon to Australia, across the Indian Ocean, in a bomber 
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in 15 hours and 45 minutes. You can do it to play ball, if you can 
do that. I could have played ball in Canberra, Australia, the next 
day after I left Ceylon. 

The Cuarrman. Is there some reluctance on the part of some players 
to fly? 

Mr. Cuannbter. Yes, I think so; but not many. 

Mr. Keatine. Well, you have got to have nine men on the team. 
There wouldn’t have to be many. 

Mr. CuHanpier. You would get nine men. Plenty of fellows fly al! 
the time. 

Mr. Kerarrnea. If there were a substantial number, even though a 
relatively small number, would not that be a deterrent to flying? 

Mr. Cuanpier. You mean if a substantial number didn’t want to 
fly? 

Mr. Keartina. Yes. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Well, you can get from Chicago, arrange a sched- 
ule, if you played in Chicago and Milwaukee, and I believe leave 
Chicago on Saturday night and be in Los Angeles Monday morning. 
You miss only a day. 

I don’t think the transportation problem is one that ought to be 
cited to stop the progress. 

The Cuarrman. I remember many people refused to ride in auto- 
mobiles when they first came on the streets. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. But they finally got into automobiles. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I am not in favor of making people ride in airplanes 
because I haven’t ridden in one since 1943. If the Lord keeps me 
where I am, I am not going to ride in any more, but I rode in plenty 
before and have been in them in all the places where they one not 
to go, I think. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Even without airplanes, it probably would not take 
any longer by train, say, from Chicago to the west coast now than 
it took 75 years ago to go from Boston to St. Louis by whatever trans- 
portation was used. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I don’t think that is a valid objection to expanding. 

Mr. Hriirnes. Actually teams are now traveling the same distance 
from Boston to St. Louis. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. If they are playing the world series 
between Boston and St. Louis, they have to have an extra day. They 
have enough off days in the schedule any way. 

The CuarrmMan. Does a rule provide now that in order to have 
a third major league you have get to have the consent of the 16 teams 
of both leagues ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. You can’t make any change of the complexion of 
any of those leagues unless you get the unanimous consent. 

Mr. Kearrxe. That is both the major and minor leagues? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Oh, ves. If you get one vote against it, you couldn't 
do it. 

Mr. Hinuincs. Then you would say in view of the control that 
the major leagues have over the minor leagues—— 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Hitiineés. Therefore the major leagues could definitely not 
only keep out other teams from coming into the majors, but could 
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prevail upon the minor leagues to refuse to give permission for some 


of those teams to got 

Mr. CHanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Keartna. Let’s take Sacramento. I believe they are inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. Hrutnes. No. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They have a working agreement with the White 
Sox. 

Mr. Kearine. They have ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I think so. That is my recollection, but I think 
that is right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Kearine. Somebody cited one of the smaller cities in the Pa- 
cific Coast League that was not a farm. I have forgotten which one 
it was. 

Mr. Hinirnes. The two smallest cities in the Pacific Coast League 
are Sacramento and San Diego. Both are farms, Sacramento to the 
White Sox and San Diego—— 

Mr. Cuanpter. Cleveland. 

Mr. Hinuines. I believe the Cleveland Indians. 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Hituines. Those two teams obviously have working arrange- 
ments with the majors. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, those smaller communities might look 
with disfavor on taking Los Angeles or San Francisco out of the 
league and putting them in a major league. 

Mr. Cuanpier. You are right; that would destroy the Pacific Coast 
League, and that has been the main objection out there. It is true 
that Sacramento and San Diego have not felt they were at the moment 
ready to assume the responsibilities of a major league club, and they 
didn't want the other fellows to leave them, you understand, and leave 
them out because it would relegate them to a minor league, you un- 
derstand. If they wanted to have baseball, they would have to have 
a minor league standing. 

Mr. Witson. The same would apply to the Texas League, would 
it not? 

Mr. Cnanpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. Which is composed of Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Wiison. If you took the two big clubs out, Dallas and Houston, 
you would just have some smaller towns in there. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

The Cnarman. I have been going over some of the lists of players 
and where they come from. I find a great preponderance of players 
come from those areas you just mentioned, that is, west of the Missis- 
sippi or south, shall we say, of Missouri. Have you any views on 
that ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. The ballplayers in the country come 
largely--I don’t mean to exclude any place because every place 
furnishes some ballplayers. But I think if you look and see where 
most of them come from, you will see they come from California and 
Texas, North Carolina, and Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi, 
and you have to give Arkansas credit for some, because, while they are 
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not very large, they have some fine ballplayers. Generally the 
majority of the ballplayers come from that section of the country. 

Mr. Kearinc. Does Kentucky enter into that? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Not too many; no. We have Paul Derringer and 
Earl Combs, Pee Wee Reese, and Dixie Howell— 

Mr. Kearinc. You have more politicians than ballplayers? 

Mr. Cuanpter. If you mean a politician is one who is skilled in 
the science of politics, I would say, “Yes, sir.” [ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. In other words, in the places where you have the 
greatest reservoir of baseball talent you do not seem to have any big 
leagues. That is what you mean to convey # 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right, that is true. 

Mr. Hitiies. I wanted to ask a couple of questions on your state- 
ment that major league baseball, say, in Texas or the west coast or 
other parts of the country would have a detrimental effect on the 
existing minor league in that area. 

Mr. Cnanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Hines. Would you not say, though, that the coming of 
major league baseball to a couple of those areas, a couple of franchises 
and not necessarily a third major league, would stimulate interest in 
baseball ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Hiniines. And might have the effect of creating such an inter 
est that people would be more inclined to be interested in basebal| 
whether minor or major league? 

Mr. CHanpuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitiincs. Would you not say that an area of the size of Los 
Angeles, over 4 million people, could support one major league team 
and probably the general area a minor league team as well ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Krarine. Would anybody go to a minor league game if they 

da major league right in the same city ? 

Mr. CuHanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearine. They will? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Many of them go every time the gate opens. Some 
stand and wait for a foul ball. I am that kind of crazy myself. If 
there is a ball game—I will give you an example. I promised to go 
to Reading and dedicate a field. I did that on the last day of my 
term. I thought the commissioner’s job was to go about this country 
and assist and encourage fellows who love baseball to do more to help 
the kids to give them a chance to play and furnish them with some 
equipment. 

I went over there in a 110 boiling sun, and after getting through I 
could have gone swimming or fishing, but I went over there and dedi 
cated the field and watched two Legion teams play. 

Mr. Kratinea. Personally, I would rather watch some Legion teams 
play that I have a great interest in. 

Mr. Cuanover. If you have a local fellow playing or some fellow 
you are interested in you want to see on the way up, it is. 

Mr. Keatrne. What will happen in a city that has both major and 
minor league? 

Mr. CuanpriEr. The majority will go to the majors. If they don't 
play at the same time, they will go to both. 
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Mr. Hitxres. Is it not comparable to football? For instance, in 
Los Angeles, you have the Gilmore Stadium, which seats 20,000 
people, and it is often jammed to watch smaller football games, and 
you have the coliseum, which seats 105,000, pretty well packed on 
most Saturdays, and on those same weekends professional teams are 
playing to large crowds. The professional team there now is making 
money in Los Angeles. So the main criteria is the interest in the 
game rather than the fact one team might freeze another out ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Hitiines. You have enough interest in that sport for two. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

{ understood, Mr. Chairman, one witness said that broadcasts were 
not good because they made people major-league minded. I was 
major-league minded in 1909 when we were at that ticker. We couldn't 
see anybody playing. We wanted to see what was going to happen 
in that game. 

The record shows that more people listen to the world series when 
broadcast than any other sports event anywhere. I think one year 
up to seventy-odd percent or approximately eighty-odd percent of the 
radios were tuned in listening to one or more games of the world 
series. People will still go to see a game in the neighborhood. They 
will go to see them when boys are in them, fellows who they think 
are going to go further as players, Mr. Congressman, and they will go 
see them. 

Mr. Krarine. Will they go if a broadcast or television of big le: ague 

games is on at the same time as the team in the local community / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Well, I don’t know. They wouldn't be on at the 
same time under the rule. 

Mr. Keatine. Under the rule. That is a baseball rule. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Keating. There has been some question whether that might be 
in Violation of existing law. 

Mr. Cuanpier. There was a question about it when we made the 
rule because Mr. Tom Clark was the Attorney General, and he called 
for me, and I went to see him one day, and he said, “I live in Dallas, 
and I want to have the broadcast of Boston-Cleveland game, and the 
Dallas owner says I can’t do it.” He asked, “Why?” 

I said, “Well, we got a rule and unless you get the permission of the 
minor league owner in the territory you can’t broadcast a game in the 
territory.” 

He said, “Well, change that rule, that is not a good rule, that is a 
bad rule.” So they changed it and the rule is you can broadcast the 
games freely all over the country except when the home team is play- 
ing a home game. 

Of course the minor league fellows used to sell that privilege. The 
major league fellows claim that the game is a pon rty right of theirs, 
and they have a right to make money out of it but no other fellow 
has that right—the minor league owner has no property right in a 
major league game. So at the moment the rule is that you can broad- 
cast freely all over the country. I think you stop 30 minutes before 

game time, and then a fellow can go out and see his own local team, 
and if you have the broadcasts the fellows who describe the games go 
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out of their way and say “Go out and see your home team play and 
help out the minor leagues.” 

They have been doing that this year. 

Of course, the attendance is falling off and the minors are losing 
leagues. Of course, there were only 10 minor leagues in 1945 when 1 
came to the commissioner’s office—two major leagues and 10 minor 
leagues. 

Mr. Kearine. Newark and Jersey City complained that was one 
reason they had to give up their franchise, was it not, because of 
television ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. And I imagine another was the taking of 
players off the club and the standing of the team. 

Mr. Hiwwines. And the war situation had a very big effect in the 
minors. 

Mr. Cuanvier. Yes. Well, they have lost 10 leagues. I think 
Trautman probably told you they are down to 49. 

Mr. Witson. What in your opinion is the effect of television and 
radio on attendance at baseball games / 

Mr. Cuanpter. I could just give you my opinion, Mr. Congress 
man. When radio came in they said it was going to be very hurtful 
and were very much afraid of it. Yet during my term in the com- 
missioner’s office we had the greatest baseball attendance in the his- 
tory of the country, both major and minor. It reached its highest 
peak. It goes with the country. This is an economic situation more 
largely. 

Last year, I think if you check it, and your men probably have it, 
the American people bought $60 billion worth of goods on time. 
So some of them stayed home and paid for them. If they bought 
television sets, they stayed home instead of going to the ball game 
and looked at the television if they had an opportunity. If the 
game was being televised, they didn’t go, they looked at the television. 

Mr. Wuson. I know a recent game in Washington—I have for 
gotten the club playing 

Mr. Cuanpbuer. Cleveland. 

Mr. Wirson. I believe it was Cleveland. They had the park full 
of people and had advertised they were going to have it on the tele- 
vision program and it would be televised. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. 

I have this conviction: If you have adequate parking facilities—of 
course, a lot of fellows hate to go to a place where you can’t park, but if 
you have adequate parking facilities no real fan who can go to the game 
and has got the money to pay for it will see it over television. If he 
can’t go, that is another thing. But I don’t think you can stop 
progress. I don’t think anybody ought to try, and we have it, and I 
think it is here to stay, and we ought to live with it. 

If the radio hurt it, nobody can prove it. If radio has hurt at- 
tendance in baseball, nobody can prove it. 

Television is another thing, and I am not prepared to say what it 
will do. I don’t want to make a prediction, it might be a bad 
prediction, , 
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Mr. Keating. You do not think at the present moment this com- 
mittee ought to get into the legislative field with regard to the com- 
petition between television and live baseball / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Again I am not going to try to advise you all about 
what todo. Idon't know. I just don’t know what to say about that. 

Mr. Witson. Just a minute. I want to say I certainly did not 
intend to suggest that this subcommittee ought to pass legislation 
about television. I am interested in the commissioner’s views. 

Mr. Kerarine. | realize you didn’t mean to imply that, and I did 
not think you did. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Hittrnes. Did you arrange a 6-year television contract for 
world series games? 

Mr. Canpuer. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Hitiines. That is the richest communication arrangement that 
baseball has had in its history; is it not ? 

Mr. Cuanpirr. Well, I will tell you. After the contract was re- 
written, the major league club owners agreed to a pension plan for the 

benefit of the baseball players, and they obligated themselves for a 
period of 5 years. At the end of 5 years they gave themselves the 
right to withdraw from the plan if it got to be too expensive. 

Now, originally the contributions to be made were $250 by the 
club—and I have'a copy of the plan here, Mr. Chairman, if you want 
me to furnish it to you, which I will be glad to do. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to have it. That will be accepted 
for the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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BASEBALL PLAYERS ANNUITY AND INSURANCE PLAN 


(Effective April 1, 1247) 





Masor LEAGUE 





BASEBALL, 
Cincinnati, April 1, 1947 
To the Players, Coaches, and Trainers of the Major Leagues of Professional 

Baseball Clubs: 

It is with much personal! pleasure and with pride in the institution of Baseball 
in the United States that I am able to launch the Major-League Baseball Players 
Annuity and Insurance Plan on what we all hope and expect will be a long and 
successful voyage. The benefits as described in this booklet will be insured under 
Group Contracts with The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Since the middle of last summer when your representatives submitted the 
general outline of a pension plan to the Clubs, many meetings and conferences 
have been held to consider and solve the special problems involved in such a 
program. Our problems were different from those ever encountered by the usual 
manufacturing or business organization in working out a pension plan. Even 
after the financial aspects of the Plan were agreed upon, there were new tech 
nical, actuarial and legal problems to solve. On behalf of Baseball, therefore, I 
Want to express appreciation to the committee of your representatives, and the 
Clubs’ representatives, and their respective legal counsel, for producing this 
practical solution. 

I know your increased feeling of security thus provided for your own future, 
and for your families in the event of your death, will contribute to ever greater 
baseball seasons to come. The Plan is so beneficial to each of you and your share 
of the cost so moderate that I hope 1000, of all who are eligible will join. 


Sincerely, 


B. CHANDLER, Commissioner 


A. 
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FOREW ORD 


Although the Plan described herein is basically simple in its design, a care 
ful reading of this booklet will be needed for an adequate understanding of the 
complete program. 

Meetings are being arranged for the Players, Coaches and Trainers of each 
Club during the first week of the 1947 season at their respective home cities, for 
the purpose of explaining the Plan, answering questions and assisting each of 
you to a full understanding of the Plan. 

In brief the Plan provides that— 

A. A minimum of 60 days of Major League service is required before you can 
become a member. You should join as soon as possible to obtain the maximum 
benefits. If you do not join promptly, you lose credit for all your past years of 
service. 

B. Annuities ranging from $50 per month for a Player with 5 years of service 
up to $100 per month for a Player with 10 or more years of service will be pay- 
able for life. There is the further guarantee that if a retired member does not 
live long enough to receive payments for 10 years, the annuity will continue to his 
beneficiary for the balance of the 10-year period. 

C. The Retirement Date will be age 50, except that for members over age 
40 when joining the Plan, the Retirement Date will be 10 years after joining the 
Plan. However, for Coaches and Trainers age 60 or over on April 1, 1947, only 
5 years of coverage will be required, or they may be retired after age 65 before 
being in the Plan 5 years. 

I). Member contributions will be based an actual days of active service during 
the regular season and will be graduated from a rate of $45.45 per full season 
($0.27 per day during the season) for Players with less than 87 days of service 
up to $454.75 per full season ($2.70 per day during the season) for Players with 
more than 8% years of service. However, after a Player has contributed $2,500, 
bis rate of yearly contribution will drop to $250 ($1.50 per day during the season). 

E. Members will be insured by the Clubs for from approximately $5,300 to 
$10,600 of Group Life Insurance as long as they are on a Major League Club 
Roster, either as an active Player, Coach or Trainer or on option with a minor 
league club. These insurance amounts will be paid out in 120 monthly install- 
ments as explained in the Plan. 

I. A “vested member”, that is, one who has 5 years or more of service as 
explained in the Plan, will be insured continuously up to his Retirement Date, 
when his annuity payments will begin. Insurance coverage of a member with less 
than 5 years of service will be suspended if he is not on the Roster either as an 
active Player or on option. 

G. A member who does not accumulate enough service to qualify for an annuity 
will be repaid all of his contributions with 2 percent compound interest; and 
will have had all his previous Group Life Insurance without cost to himself. 

H. The 1946 escrow payments are being carried forward into the Plan and 
the Players making such payments will receive credit for all the service they 
accumulated before 1947. 

I. The Clubs will pay the entire cost of the life insurance and will pay the 
major part (over three-fourths) of the cost of the annuities. 

J. The Plan has several options available to each Player to enable him to make 
the Plan best suit his own individual needs. 

K. The Clubs expect to continue the Plan indefinitely but necessarily reserve 
the right to modify or discontinue the Plan at any time in the future on 90 
days’ notice to the members. The Plan shall be discontinued if for 3 consecutive 
years less than 75 percent of all eligible Players are members thereunder. 

L. If the Plan is terminated each member will retain full rights to the annui- 
ties purchased to date for him. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Wherever used in this Plan :— 


(a) “Club” means any of the following sixteen Corporations comprising the 
American League and National League of Professional Baseball Clubs (herein- 
after referred to as the Major Leagues) : 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston American League Base Ball 
Company 
American League Base Ball Club of 


Chicago 
Cleveland Baseball Corporation 
Detroit Baseball Company 
American League Baseball Club of New 
York, Ine. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

National League Baseball Club of Bos- 
ton, Inc. 

Brooklyn 
Club, Ine. 

Chicago National League Ball Club 

The Cincinnati Baseball Club Company 

National Exhibition Company 

The Philadelphia National League Club 


National League Baseball 


American Base Ball Club of Philadel- | Pittsburgh Athietic Company, Inc. 
phia St. Louis National Baseball Club 
American League Baseball Company of 
St. Louis 
Washington American League Base 
Ball Club 


(b) “Player” means a person having a “player contract’ with a Club and, 
for convenience im describing the provisions of this Plan, shall also mean a 
person employed as “Coach” or “Trainer” as defined below, except as otherwise 
specified in the Plan. 

“Coach” means an employee of a Club who is signed to a Coach’s contract 
filed with the Commissioner of Baseball, who regularly travels with his Club and 
performs active coaching duties on the field during the championship season, and 
whose application for membership in the Plan is accepted by the Administrative 
Committee. In no event shall more than 4 active Coaches of any Club at any 
one time be eligible for membership in the Plan. 

“Trainer” means an employee of a Club whose employment as a Trainer is 
certified to the Commissioner of Baseball, who regularly travels with the Club 
and performs the customary duties of the Trainer, and whose application for 
membership in the Plan is accepted by the Administrative Committee. In no 
event shall more than 1 active Trainer of any Club at any one time be eligible 
for membership in the Plan. 

(c) “Administrative Committee” means the Committee authorized to interpret 
and supervise the operation of the Plan. The Committee shall consist of the 
Commissioner of Baseball, two Player representatives, one from the American 
League and one from the National League, and two Club representatives, one 
from the American League and one from the National League. 

(d) “Member” means a Player (or former Player) included 
accordance with its provisions. 

(e) “Active seryice” means :— 

(1) Major League service during a championship season after April 1, 
1947, while on a Club Roster; and 

(2) Major League service during a championship season prior to 1947 
for those Players who were on a Club Roster on September 30, 1946, or April 
1, 1947, and who make a $250 contribution to the Plan by June 1, 1947. 

“Active service” does not include: 

(i) service before joining the Plan of a Player who does not join the 
Plan within sixty days of first becoming eligible to join; or 

(ii) service prior to 1947 of a Player unless he was on a Club Roster on 
either September 30, 1946 or April 1, 1947 and makes a $250 contribution 
to the Plan by June 1, 1947. 

For purposes of the Plan, a full championship season of active service, or 
172 accumulated days of such service spread over two or more seasons, con- 
stitutes a year of active service. 

(f) “National Defense Service” means the period of leave of absence for 
military service as recorded in the Office of the Commissioner of Baseball. Such 
service prior to 1947 shall be included only for those Players who had 1 day 
or more of active service before entering military service and who either (i) 
were on a Club Roster on September 30, 1946 or April 1, 1947 and makes the 
$250 contribution to the Plan by June 1, 1947, or (ii) are in National Defense 


in the Plan in 
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Service on April 1, 1947, provided in each instance the Player joins the P! 
within sixty days of first becoming eligible to join. 

(g) “Total service” means the sum of active service and National Defens: 
Service as defined above. 

(h) “Club Roster” means the list of Coaches and Trainers in the employ 
of a Club as defined above and the list of all Players of a Club, excluding sus 
pended or voluntarily retired Players. 

(i) “Equitable” means The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, which will issue a Group Annuity Contract and a Group Life Insurance 
Policy to provide for the benefits of this Plan. 


Mavsor-LeEaGue BASEBALL PLAYERS ANNUITY AND INSURANCE PLAN Errecrive 
APRIL 1, 1947 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO BECOME A MEMBER 


1. Each Player who is on a Club Roster on April 1, 1947 and who then has 
60 or more days of total service is eligible to become a member of the Plan on 
April 1, 1947. 

2. Each Player who is on a Club Roster on April 1, 1947 and who then has 
less than 60 days of total service will be eligible to become a member of the 
Plan as soon as he accumulates 60 days of total service, provided he is then under 
age 55. 

3. Each individual who is added to a Club Roster after April 1, 1947 will be 
eligible to become a member as soon as he has 60 days of total service, provided 
he is then under age 55. 

4, Players who are not on a Club Roster on April 1, 1947, but who were on a 
Club Roster on September 30, 1946 and made the $250 contribution at the close 
of the 1946 season will be eligible to become “annuity members” as of April 1, 
1947, provided they have 60 or more days of total service. Such “annuity mem- 
bers” will have the same status as all other members, except that they will not 
be insured for Group Life Insurance unless and until they are included on a 
Club Roster as a Player, Coach or Trainer and thus become regular members. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


5. An eligible Player becomes a member of the Plan by completing and signing 
an Acceptance Card. On this card, the Player designates his beneficiary and 
authorizes his Club to deduct from his salary each payday the contributions 
required of a Plan member. 

6. If an eligible Player does not desire to accept the Plan he shall so indicate 
in writing within 60 days of first becoming eligible. Such a Player may join 
the Plan at any subsequent date that he is on a Club Roster but he will lose 
credit for all his previous service and his total service for purposes of this 
Pian shall date from his entry into the Plan. 


Examples 

(i) A Player has 3 years of total service on April 1, 1947. He made the 
$250 contribution to the Plan on September 30, 1946. He, therefore, can become 
a member as of April 1, 1947. 

(ii) If the Player in (i) above had not made the $250 contribution in 1946, 
he may do so by June 1, 1947, and enter the Plan as of April 1, 1947. 

(iii) If the Player in (ii) above does not make the $250 contribution, he 
cannot join the Plan on April 1, 1947. since he loses his 3 years of service. He 
must accumulate 60 days of service after April 1, 1947, before he can join the Plan 
He can never reinstate the 3 years of prior service so far as the Plan is concerned. 

(iv) A Player's first day in the Major Leagues is April 15, 1947. He will be 
eligible on June 14, 1947, if he is still in a Major League, since he will then 
complete 60 days of service. 


MEMBER CONTRIBUTIONS 


7. Each Player becoming a member as of April 1, 1947, will make a contribution 
of $250. This payment will be made for him on April 1, 1947, out of the con- 
tribution he made in escrow at the end of the 1946 season. If he did not then 
make an escrow contribution he must make the contribution of $250 by June 
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1, 1947, in order to include his service prior to 1947 in his total service under 
this Plan. 

8. Each member while in active service will make regular contributions 
during the championship season by payroll deduction each payday. These 
contributions will be applied to the purchase of annuities only, since the cost 
of the life insurance will be paid entirely by the Clubs. A member’s regular 
contribution will vary from season to season, in accordance with the following 
Table A, but will remain at a constant rate during each season: 









Table A 











For administra- 
rate of tive convenience 









regular the member's 

Member's total service at beginning of the current championship season | contribution actual contribu 
per full tion for each day 

season of active service 





will be 





























Less than 87 days_......- $45.4 $0.27 per day 
87 days but less than | year and 87 days ).90 | SO.54 per day 
1 year and 87 days but less than 2 years and 87 days 136.35 | $0.81 per day 
2 years and 8&7 days but less than ? years and 87 days $1.08 per day 
3 years and 87 days but less than 4 years and &7 days $1.35 per da 
4 years and 87 days but less than 5 years and 87 days $1.62 per day 

vears and &7 days but less than 6 years and 87 days $1.89 per day 
6 years and 87 days but less than 7 years and 87 days 63.60 | $2 per day 
7 years and 87 days but less than & years and 87 days 409.05 | $2.43 per day 
8 years and 57 days or more_..._- 154 $2.70 per day 





Erample: 

A Player joins the Plan on April 1, 1947, with 1 year and 10 days of total 
service. His regular contributions will be at the rate of $0.54 for each day of 
active service during the 1947 championship season. If he is on the Club Roster 
and in active service during the entire 1947 season, he will have 2 years and 
10 days of total service at the beginning of the 1948S season and his regular 
contributions will be at the rate of $0.81 for each day of active service during 
the entire 1948 season. However, if this Player completes only 45 days of active 
service during the 1947 championship season and is then optioned, he will have 
1 vear and 55 days of total service at the beginning of the 1948 season. If the 
optioned player returns to the Major Leagues in 1948, his regular contributions 
will continue at the rate of $0.54 for each day that he is in active service through 
out the 1948 championship season. 

9. AS soon aS a member's contributions to the Plan total $2,500 (without 
interest), his rate of regular contribution will be reduced thereafter to $1.50 
per day of active service. 

10. Even though in receipt of pay from his Club, a member shall not contribute 
while not in active service and shall cease contributing when he reaches his 
Retirement Date. An optioned Player does not contribute and does not accumu 
late service credit while he is on option. 

11. Member contributions will be transmitted each month to the Equitable 
for the purchase of an annuity for the member in accordance with the annuit) 
rates in the Group Annuity Contract. 




















CLUB CONTRIBUTIONS 





12. The Clubs in 1946 escrowed with the Commissioner of Baseball $150,000 
representing the proceeds of sale of radio broadcasts of the 1946 World Series 
games and also funds consisting of a payment of $250 to match each $250 pay- 
ment then made by a Player as referred to in Paragraph 7. This escrow fund 
was established in anticipation of the adoption of an annuity and insurance 
plan. 

13. Each Club shall pay on April 1, 1947, and each subsequent April 1st there- 
after one-sixteenth of the total cost of the Group Life Insurance benefits. The 
payment due April 1, 1947, shall be made out of the escrow fund. 

14. The Clubs shall also make each year such contributions as are necessary 
to pay the current annual cost of the annuity benefits over and above the portion 
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of the cost met by the Players’ contributions. As among the Clubs, the contri- 
bution to pay such residual cost of the annuity benefits will be made as follows: 

(a) Each Club prior to June 1, 1947, will make a $250 contribution to match 
each $250 contribution made by Players on its Roster on September 30, 1946 
(or on April 1, 1947, in the case of a Player not on a Club Roster on Sep 
tember 30, 1946) as provided in Paragraph 7. Said $250 contribution will 
be made out of the escrow fund for each Club which has made a contribution 
in that amount to the escrow fund. 

(b) The balance of the escrow fund, representing Club contributions 
which remains after payment of the Group Life Insurance premium due 
April 1, 1947, and the $250 contributions referred to in the preceding sub 
paragraph (a), will be paid on April 1, 1947, to the Equitable in part pay- 
ment of the 1947 cost of annuity benefits. 

(ec) Each Club shall also make contributions during each championship 
season at the rate of $250 per year per member on its Roster who is then 
contributing to the Plan. For administrative convenience these Club con- 
tributions shall be equal to $1.50 per day of active service of each such 
member, 

(d) Each Club shall pay each year one-sixteenth of the remainder of 
the cost of the annuity benefits. 

15, All Club contributions in respect of annuity benefits shall be paid to the 
Qquitable each year for the purchase of annuity benefits under the Plan. 


RETIREMENT DATE 


16. A member's Retirement Date will be the first of the month after his SO0th 
birthday, except as follows: 

(a) For a member entering the Plan after his 40th birthday but before his 
55th birthday, his Retirement Date will be the first month after his birth- 
day in the 10th calendar year following entry into the Plan. 

(b) For a member entering the Plan on April 1, 1947, on or after his 55th 
birthday but before his 60th birthday, his Retirement Date will be the first 
of the month after his 65th birthday. 

(c) For a member entering the Plan on April 1, 1947, on or after his 60th 
birthday, his Retirement Date will be the first of the month after his birth- 
day in 1952 unless he is retired from active service before 1952, in which 
ease his Retirement Date will be the first of the month after such retire- 
ment or the first of the month after his 65th birthday, whichever is later. 


ANNUITY BENEFITS 


17. A member will qualify for an annuity to commence at his Retirement Date, 
and will be a “vested member” of the Plan, provided : 
(a) he has 5 or more years of active service, or 
(b) he has 5 or more years of total service (including National Defense 
Service) of which at least 3 years are active service, had at least 60 days of 
active service before going into National Defense Service and was on a 
Club Roster when he entered National Defense Service. 
18. Beginning at Retirement Date, a vested member will receive a monthly an 
nuity benefit for life. The annuity benefit will be guaranteed for a minimum of 
120 months and will be determined in accordance with the following Table B: 


Table B 





Member's 
monthly annuity 
Vested member's total years of service at retirement date benefit for lif 
beginning at 
retirement date 


5 but less than 6 years 
6 but less than 7 years 
7 but less than 8 vears 
& but less than 9 years 
9 but less than 10 years 
10 or more years 





Note.—All annuity benefits under the plan will be in addition to any social security benefits to which 
the member may be entitled. 
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19. If a vested member does not wish to have his annuity commence on his 
Retirement Date, he may, upon written request, received by the Equitable at least 
31 days prior to Retirement Date, choose a Postponed Commencement Date (not 
to be later than age 65) for payment of his annuity benefit. If a Postponed Com 
mencement Date is duly chosen by a member, the retirement annuity benefit will 
be in an increased amount (determined in accordance with the provisions of the 
Group Annuity Contract). For example, for each $100 per month commencing ut 
uge 50, the equivalent annuity benefit is approximately: 

(a) $126 per month commencing at age 55, or 
(b) $165 per month commencing at age 60, or 
(c) $218 per month commencing at age 65. 

20. If a vested member dies on or after his Retirement Date and before he has 
received 120 monthly annuity payments, the Equitable will pay the monthly 
annuity to his beneficiary for the remainder of the 120 months. If such deceased 
member had not yet received any payments because of his having chosen a Post- 
poned Commencement Date, the 120 monthly payments will be made to his 
beneficiary at an increased monthly rate as described in Paragraph 19 above. 

21. A vested member may, if he so wishes and makes written request to the 
Mquitable at least 5 vears before his Retirement Date, arrange to take a reduced 
annuity for himself beginning at Retirement Date with the further guarantee 
that upon his death, the reduced annuity will continued for the remaining life 
time of a second previously designated person, such as his widow. If both should 
die on or after the member's Retirement Date and before the Equitable has paid 
out 120 monthly instalments, the payments will continue to a third person for the 
remainder of the 120 months. Detailed information on this option, called a 
Joint and Survivor Annuity, will be supplied on request. 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 


22. Upon the death of a member before his Retirement Date and while his 
Group Life Insurance is in effect, the Equitable will pay to his designated bene- 
ficiary each month for 120 months an amount determined in accordance with the 
following Table C, depending on his total service at date of death: 


Table C 


Equivalent 
Total payments to member's beneficiary lump sum 
payment 


Member's total years of service upon 
death before retirement date 


ei (2 (3) 
Less than 6 years $50 per month for 120 months — $5, 322 
6 but less than 7 years $0 per month for 120 months sid 6, 386 
7 but less than 8 years $70 per month for 120 months 7,450 
& but less than 9 years $80 per month for 120 months__. 8, 515 
9 but less than 10 years hab $90 per month for 120 months 9, 579 
10 or more years _- $100 per month for 120 months _.. “ 10, 644 


23. Instead of the 120 monthly payments above stated, a member (but not his 
beneficiary) may choose to have the lump sum value of such payments as shown 
in column (3) above paid in a single sum to his beneficiary; or he may choose 
to have the lump sum value paid in any other series of payments acceptable to 
the Equitable. The lump sum values shown in Table C above are presently deter 
mined on the basis of 214% interest but the Equitable reserves the right to 
change the interest rate, and thus the lump sum values, from time to time. 

24. If there is no beneficiary designated or surviving upon the member's death 
before his Retirement Date, the lump sum value will be paid to the person in 
the first of the following classes of successive preference beneficiaries then sur 
viving: the member’s (1) widow, (2) children, (3) parents, (4) brothers and 
sisters, (5) executors or administrators, However, payment of a minor's share 
may be made at a rate not exceeding $50 per month to such adult or adults as 
have in the opinion of the Equitable assumed the custody and principal support 
of such minor. 

25. The insurance benefits above described result from the sum of the follow 
ing two amounts: 

(a) The member's own contributions to the Plan accumulated at 
terest, compounded annually on each season's contribut 
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November 30th following such season to the first of the month in whic! 
death occurs; and 

(b) Group Life Insurance of an amount sufficient, together with item (a) 

above, to provide the total insurance benefit described in Paragraph 22 above 

26. In the event of the death before Retirement. Date of an “annuity member’ 

(see Paragraph 4), or of a member whose Group Life Insurance has been ter 

minated as provided in the Plan, his beneficiary will receive only the member's 

own contributions (if not previously withdrawn by the member) with interest 
as described in Paragraph 25 (a) above, payable in one lump sum. 


TERMINATION OF GROUP INSURANCE 


» 


27. A member’s Group Life Insurance coverage shall terminate 31 days after 
he is no longer on a Club Roster, unless he has qualified as a vested member as 
described in Paragraph 17, in which case his Group Life Insurance coverage 
will continue up to his Retirement Date and thereupon terminate. 

28. A member, whose insurance is terminated as provided in Paragraph 27, 
will have the right to have issued to him, without medical examination, provided 
he makes application to the Equitable within thirty-one days after he is no 
longer on a Club Roster, a policy of Life Insurance in any one of the forms 
customarily issued by the Equitable (except Term Insurance), in an amount equal 
to—or, at the member's election, less than—the amount of his Group Life In- 
surance under the Plan, but not less than $500, upon the payment of the premium 
applicable to the class of risk to which he belongs and to his age at the time of 
conversion, such policy to become effective at the end of thirty-one days after 
he is no longer on a Club Roster. 

29. A Player whose insurance has been terminated will have his insurance 
reinstated upon resumption of member status prior to his Retirement Date, unless 
he has previously received a conversion policy as described in Paragraph 28 
above. In such latter case, reinstatement of his insurance will be subject to 
passing the Equitable’s insurance examination. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MEMBER CONTRIBUTIONS 


30. A vested member as described in Paragraph 17 shall not have the right to 
withdraw his own contributions, since he has qualified for an annuity and such 
contributions are required to help provide his annuity benefit. 

31. A member in active service who does not yet have sufficient service to 
qualify as a vested member may withdraw his contributions with interest, as 
described below, but subject to his signing a statement terminating all his benefit 
under this Plan and forfeiting his right to become a member again. 

32. A member not in active service who does not have sufficient service to 
qualify as a vested member may withdraw his contributions with interest, as 
described helow, subject to his signing a statement terminating all his benefits 
under this Plan. Upon his return to active service he shall be required to repay 
his withdrawn contributions with interest or else forfeit all his previous total 
service and be subject to the rules applicable in the Plan for a Player with 1 


prior service. 

33. A member who withdraws his contributions shall not be entitled to an 
benefits as to Club contributions and shall not be entitled to convert his Group 
Life Insurance, except as provided in Paragraphs 27 and 28. 

34. Interest at the rate of 2% compounded annually will be credited on each 
season’s contributions from the November 30th following such season to the 
first of the month in which the withdrawal of contributions is requested. 

35. The Equitable will ordinarily repay the member his contributions in on 
lump sum but reserves the right, as is usual in all Group Annuity Contracts, t 
make repayment in 12 monthly instalments with interest. 

36. If a member entitled to request withdrawal of his contributions does not 
do so by his Retirement Date, the Equitable will then pay him the annuity which 
his own contributions have purchased. 


MAJOR LEAGUE RUIE 21 


37. Any Player, Coach, or Trainer who prior to his Retirement Date is declared 
permanently ineligible by the Commissioner of Baseball to participate in Organized 
saseball for violation of Major League Rule 21 will not be entitled to any 
benefits under the Plan with respect to club contributions, and all his benefits 
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under this Plan shall forthwith terminate, except those applicable to his own 
contributions. If such an individual had been a vested member, his vested status 
shall also be terminated. 







GENERAL PROVISIONS 












38. The annuity rates, the interest rate and rule for determining cash with- 
drawal payments and the amount of annuity payable at a Postponed Commence- 
ment Date, cannot be changed by the Equitable with respect to any contributions 
paid prior to April 1, 1952. On and after that date, however, the Equitable 
reserves the right to effect a change in any of these items, but to apply only to 
contributions made on or after the date of change. 

39. If the annuity benefit to which a member would otherwise become entitled 
under the provisions of the Plan should amount to less than $10 a month at the 
Retirement Date, the Equitable may make the annuity payments quarterly with 
the first payment due two months after the Retirement Date, or may at its option 
pay the cash equivalent of the annuity benefit if payments should amount to less 
than $3.34 a month. 

40. The Equitable will issue for delivery to each member certificates evidencing 
his inclusion under the Group Contracts. 

41. At the time annuity payments begin, the member will receive from the 
Equitable a supplemental certificate outlining the amound of annuity and other 
benefits, and the terms of payment. 

42. Except as required by law, no assignment or attachment of any of the 
benefits under this Plan will be valid or recognized by the Clubs or the Equitable. 
Loans against a member's contributions may not be made from the Equitable. 





























OF THE PLAN 





ADMINISTRATION 









48. The Plan will be administered by the Administrative Committee in con- 
formance with the Group Contracts issued by the Equitable. This Committee 
shall decide all matters arising in connection with the operation of the Plan, 
interpret the Plan’s provisions and determine all questions relating to eligibility, 
service, Player, Coach, or Trainer status, ete. All such decisions and determina- 


all interested 


tions of the Administrative Committee shall be final and binding on: 












parties, 





THE PLAN’S FUTURE 








14. The Clubs expect to continue the Plan indefinitely but necessaryily 
the right to modify or discontinue the Plan at any time in 
notice to the members. The Plan shall be discontinued if for three consecu e 
years less than 75% of all eligible Players are members thereunder. 
H. If the Plan is discontinued 
(a) the Clubs will not be able to recover any contribut 





the tuture on 0 davs 







. 1 } 
ms that have been 
t 






made to the Equitable and each member will retain the annu henetit 
actually purchased to dote for his account with both his own and the Club 
payvinents ; 

(b) a member who is not a vested member may withdraw his contribu- 





tions in accordance with Paragraph 382: 
(c) all member and Club contributions shall cease: and 
(d) each member’s Group Life Insurance coverage will 






terminate since 







the Group Life Policy will be terminated when the Plan is discontinued, 
46. Upon the termination of the Group Life Insurance Policy, each member 
who has then been continuously insured for at least five years will have the 






same right as described in Paragraph 28 upon termination of his Group Life 
Insurance coverage, except that the amount of converted Life Insurance may not 
exceed $2,000, 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would like to have that returned to me when you 
are through with it, as it is my only copy. 

The Cuarrman. It will be copied and returned to you. 

Mr. CHanpier. Anyway, contributions originally were $250 from 
the player and $250 from the club, and then certain money was to be 
taken from the radio rights of the world series to pay for this insur- 
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ance which would get a major-league player a hundred dollars a mont): 
for life at 50 if he had been in the major leagues 10 years. 

Mr. Wutson. Regardless of his pay or salary / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. That is right. Now, this had never been done be 
fore, and it was a very important thing to the ball players. One of 
the great things that has been done for baseball players. 

The Cruairman. Who originated that idea, Senator Chandler? 

Mr. CuHanpter. Well, it was a general agreement in talking with 
the players after we got the players’ representatives. I told you about 
how we got the players’ representatives. When they met with the 
owners—Dixie Walker and Johnny Murphy and the others—it was 
agreed that the major leagues would undertake the pension plan. 
That could be a very expensive thing to them, but the money they are 
going to pay with has now been made by advantageous contracts that 
I was able to make for the world series both in radio and television. 

For example, I have sold the 1951 world series for AM broadeast 
for $150,000, the 1952 for $200,000. When it was sold under my pred 
ecessor, he never got more than $100,000 for it, Mr. Chairman, and 
some years didn’t get anything. Some years the networks wouldn't 
even clear time and carry it. But during all the time I was there and 
through 1956 it has been sold. 

Mr. Gowpsrern. Senator Chandler, I wonder if you could tell us 
before we finish up with the details about the contract—— 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstrery. Whether or not at the time vou entered into these 
contracts there were any unsecured obligations under the pension fund 
for which there were no moneys set aside. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. I have a memorandum on that, what they 
call—well, I will get it here. 

Past-service liability is what they-call it. 

Mr. Goupstrery. Would that be roughly about $4 million ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. About $4 million. 

Past-service liability was estimated at $4,010,000, and that amount 
represented the unpaid-for benefits which have accrued the players 
under the pension plan. 

The Cuarrman. Has that been secured now ? 

Mr. Cranpter. It can be made up because I sold the television 
rights to the world series, Mr. Congressman, through 1956 for a 
million dollars a year. That was criticized only by one owner: 
everybody else seemed to generally agree it was a good thing. I 
thought it was a good thing. I justified it because, while nobody 
knows what it is going to be worth, I sold five baseball games, the 
television rights to five baseball games—remember that—an all-star 
game and four world series games. I sold them for a million dollars. 
Roughly that is $200,000 a game and, if a game goes 2 hours, that is 
$100,000 an hour, and that is pretty good money. If they get that 
money, there will be no reason, no excuse, for them not paying the 
past-service liability under the pension plan. 

To show you how important that is to the ball players—and, of 
course, they all know—a 10-year man now without the payment of 
past-service liability, like Marty Marion, or Dixie Walker, or Johnny 
Murphy, his pension, Congressman Keating, is worth $23. 
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Mr. Kerarine. Does the average major-league player last 10 years 
in the majors? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I am not sure they all do. That is a little high for 
the average, but Cobb lasted 24, you know. 

Mr. Keratine. I realize that a lot last longer. I wondered if that 
was not a pretty restrictive provision that they must serve 10 years ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, no. They get $10 a month a year. If you 
have 5, you get $50 a month. 

Mr. Kearine. I see. 

Mr. Cuanpver. If it is 5 years, you get $50; if it is 6, $60; and, if 
it is 7, $70, and so on. But a vested member, a fellow with 10 years’ 
service, without the en of this past-service lability, now his 
pension is worth about $23, but when this money is paid it is worth a 
hundred. I fought and scratched for that. 

You know the reason when I tell you it is a great pity that major- 
league baseball players, players like Grover Cleveland Alexander and 
Jake Powell, Hack Wilson, have walked the streets without anything, 
and that is a great tragedy, a great reflection on baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. Do | correctly understand that there must be a 
minimum of 5 years before the ph iver partic ipates? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. That is graduated. 

The Cuatrman. That is the major leagues only ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Only in the major leagues. 

The Crramman. Is there any pension in the minor leagues / 

Mr. Cuanpier. No; just the majors 

The Crratmman. Do the players contribute to the fund 

Mr. Cianpier. $250 a year. That is matched by $250 contribution 
of the owners, and the rest is paid for out of -—— 

The Cuaiman. Is that $250 regardless of salary / 

Mr. Ciranpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. As a matter of fact, was there a pension fund 
before you became commissioner / 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir, no, sir. But when you consider, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that many fine baseball players and heroes of the Amer- 
ican people and boys were walking the streets without a job and with- 
out any money, and when they died they had nothing to bury them 
and no place to be buried, it was a great tragedy. It was something 
that I was intensely interested in. 

For example, the trainer of the Cleveland Indians, Lefty Weisman, 
died since we got this pension, and he was 28 years with the Cleve- 
land Indians. So, his widow is getting $100 a month. 

Mr. Kearine. It goes to his widow 4 

Mr. Cuanpier. Sure. 

Ernie Bonham, a right-handed pitcher, died, and his wife and 
children are going to get 890 for 10 years. 

It is not a lot of money, but it is enough to keep somebody from 
real want and starving, misery and poverty. That is what it is in- 
tended to do. 

I would be glad to leave this for you on the radio and television 
sale, 


The CHarrMan. we would like to have it. 


Yes; 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


Radio and television contracts between Gillette Safety Razor Co., Mutual Broad 
casting System, and Albert B. Chandler, commissioner of baseball 
Exuisit No. 17 

RADIO CONTRACTS TELEVISION CONTRACTS 
1951 world series________--_-_ $150, 000 | 1951 world series___..-----_~ $925, 000 
1952 world series 200, 000 | 1952 world series 925, OOO 
1953 world series__ 175, 000 | 1953 world series : 925, O00 
1954 world series............ 150, 000 | 1954 world series______-_____ 925, 000 
1955 world series 150, 000 | 1955 world series___--------~ 925, 000 
1956 world series_-. 7 125, 000 | 1956 world series 925, OOO 
1951 all-star game 35, 000 | 1951 all-star game___--~--- 75, GOO 
1952 all-star game 35, 000 | 1952 all-star game 75, 000 
1958 all-star game_- 35, 000 | 1953 all-star game x 75, OOO 
1954 all-star game 35, 000 | 1954 all-star game 75, OOO 
1955 all-star game_______~~- . 35,000 1955 all-star game---------.-- 75, OOO 
1956 all-star game____ 35, 000 | 1956 all-star game 75, 000 

Mr. Cuanpier. Of course, if I had waited, I might have gotten 
more for it. I might also have gotten less if the economic condition 
of the country had changed. But in my predecessor’s time that thing 
went begging. He couldn’t get anything for it. 

My answer to the critics, Mr. Congressman, is that I sold it for real 
money all during the time I was there, and it was carried every year. 
The public interest is great in hearing the world series; isn’t it? 

Sometimes the networks wouldn’t clear time for carrying it during 
Landis’ time, and sometimes it was not carried. I have not only had 
it carried to the public all the time but I have gotten money for it from 
a decent sponsor. And it is limited on sponsors because some things- 
without naming them—you can’t let sponsor the world series; you 
have to keep it respectable. 

The CuarmMan. Weare glad to have the figures. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. They are accurate figures. With that money it 
doesn’t leave any club owner an excuse, if he wanted it—and I don’t 
say they do—no excuse for not paying that pension money. 

I will give another example. Without the prospect of that money, 
I would hate to see some of the clubs assessed $250,000 or $300,000 to 
pay that pension. It would be a pretty rough time, and I will not 
name any names. 

The Cuairman. Senator, in addition to these funds received from 
radio and television contracts which go to the pension fund, is it not 
true also that a portion of the world-series receipts also go to the 
pension fund ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. The radio money from AM broadcast was set 
aside. 

The Cuarrman. No portion of the gate receipts ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Does any portion of the gate receipts of the all 
star game go into the pension fund ? 

Mr. Cuanvier. No, sir. Iam wrong about that—they do. The all- 
star game cloes. 

The Cuatrman. The all-star game does? 

Mr. Cuanpier. The all-star game; yes. 

The Cuarrman. What proportion of the gate receipts go to the 
pension fund from the all-star game ? 
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Mr. Cuanpirr. After the payment of expenses the whole all-star 
game proceeds can be used for pension purposes. 

Mr. Keating. The question on gate receipts of world series which I 
intended to ask one of the previous witnesses, perhaps you can clear 
it up. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keating. The testimony was that the players got the proceeds 
from first four games of the world series. 

Mr. Cuanpter. The players share in the first four games. The 
commissioner's oflice gets 15 percent. That is the way they operate 
the commissioner’s office. 

Mr. Kearina. The players share, but the teams do not share? 

Mr. Cranpier. The clubs and leagues do not. 

Mr. Keatine. Do not share in the first four games? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. The players only share in the first 
four games, and the reason for that is we want the series over at the 
earliest possible moment and the players have no financial interest 
beyond the first four games, 

Mr. Kratrine. I understand the reasons for it. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. I was going to ask, Do the players share at all in 
the games after the first four? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, sir. 

Mr. Krarina. I see. 

Mr. Cuanpuier. No, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. With respect fo the pension fund, if a player should 
be declared permanently ineligible, would that affect his right to pan 
ticipate in the fund ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; he loses that right for anything detrimental to 
baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. He loses his right ? 

Mr. Cuanpurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstern. I wonder if we could return for a moment to the 
hiring of the FBI men to meet the gambling problem. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstein. How long did those men stay with organized 
baseball ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. They stayed until this thing came up with respect 
to the naming of another commissioner, 

Mr. Goipstrein. So that, when you left, the FBI men who were 
hired to cover the gambling situation were also let out ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. Did they hire anybody to take their places ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. No; not that I know of. But I wouldn't know. If 
anybody has been, I don’t know. I wouldn’t like for the word to go 
out that there is nobody watching, because we were watching pretty 
close. But they are not there now. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. I would like to submit for the record the minutes of 
the Major League Executive Council meeting of February 1, 1947, in 
which Commissioner Chandler brought up the question of hiring the 
two FBI men from J. Edgar Hoover, together with excerpts from 
minutes of meeting of American League of Baseball Clubs, held 
January 31, 1947. 
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The Coarrman. It will be accepted. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


Exutbir No. 18S-A 
Excerpt from February 1, 1947, executive council minutes] 
GAMBLING 


Mr. TraurMan, There is one question I want to bring up for superficial dis 
cussion and that is this gumbling situation. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. All right. 

Mr. TRAUTMAN. You will get it, Commissioner, one of these days on appeal, 
and the appeal has already been registered. 

The executive committee does not have the appeal yet but they have the case, 
and when you read the testimony, which is, of course, only confined to the 
Evangeline League, it is pretty rotten testimony, as the judge points out, and I 
am sure you will all recognize that when you put a man on the ineligible list you 
have got to have the goods on him, and when you say, “Why don’t you do this,” 
or “Why don’t you do that,” you have got to be pretty certain of your course and 
your indictment of that person. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Surely. 

Mr. TRAUTMAN. I think you will find in the judge's decision the fact that these 
boys did not report gambling to their clubs was the peg on which he hangs his hat, 
although they deny everything in the testimony. 

Now, what are we going to do? There are certain sections of the country that 
are perhaps more subjected to the evil of gambling than others. How are we 
going to police it? What are we going to do about it? 

We are going to try to do something about it in the minor leagues. This ques- 
tion was propounded, or this suggestion, by one person. Is there any merit or 
consideration to the question of retaining an organization like the Pinkerton 
people who would be on the alert wherever they might be as relates to baseball 
in any confidential manner? 

I am not carrying any torch for them. I am just presenting it to you. I think 
that it is inadvisable to hang your dirty linen on the line where everybody can 
see it too much of the time. 

I think that our job is to, by education and by supervision, try to lick this thing. 

We have had folks making reference to Federal legislation and State regula 
tions. They can do that and the thing will still prevail until we have done what 
we did in the Evangeline case, find them out and penalize them, and that is a 
matter of getting leads on this thing and we have got to depend on our own 
people a good deal to do it. 

We are going to try to work out in the minors a little closer supervision and 
know a lot more of what is going on. 

I thought it would be well to bring it wp here because where there are two 
major leagues involved in this picture there are 51 of these little fellows scattered 
around—little and big—and I thought I would just like to present it to you and 
then you may have some thoughts about it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. George, I am prepared and will be prepared to give 
you every possible assistance. I don’t want the commissioner to go into your 
affairs except when you need me because I want to indicate the fullest confidence 
in you which I have, you understand that, to handle any job which comes before 
your organization, understand that, but if you need me that is what I am here 
for, to help you. 

I will tell you what I am going to do, Mr. Harridge, Mr. Giles, Mr. O'Connor, 
and members of my council have authorized me to employ one of the outstanding 
fellows in this country. and I am going to get him from Edgar Hoover, which 
is not for publication. Nothing has been said. 

Some day he will quietly join my staff and if anybody finds out they will find 
out that a certain fellow has joined the staff of the commissioner of baseball, 
and he will have joined it to perform any duties. 

Mr. O'Connor. Referring to that, I think you can get by without making an an- 
nouncement, 

Commissioner CHANDLER, All right. I will be pleased and delighted. 

Mr. (Connor. We had a man for 3 years that nobody in baseball or outside of 
baseball knew. 
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Commissioner CHANDLER. All right. I agree with you. You are right. What 
they usually do, now, Leslie, if I get an extra stenographer, they come around 
and say, “Who is that? Where did he come from?” And I want to say that is 
just a new member of my staff. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, | would not have him make his headquarters in your oltice at 
all. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. That is all right, but here is the situation, he will 
know all the gamblers in the country and they will know him, and if they ever 
hear his name, they will know him. ‘That is the only advantage there would 
be to it. 

Mr. Gites. That would be the only advantage, I would say, to publicity. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. As svon as they know he is a member of my staff the 
gamblers will say, “Who is this fellow?’ I just wish to handle it in the best 
way. 

Mr. TrautTMan. The only point is that it might put the so-called gamblers on 
guard than if they don’t know it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Well, my purpose is to make them scarce around the 
ball parks and baseball players. I do not want to catch anybody unless we have 
to, but if we have to catch them I want to do it. 

Mr. TRAUTMAN. How much control do you think we have a right to impose on 
the ball player during the off-season? 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Well, of course, that is a question that is difficult to 
go into because I have got a terrible situation. I don’t want to control a fellow 
on anything like that but just in baseball. It is what he does that affects base- 
ball, but if L were you fellows I would get a staff either anonymous or a staff 
that could be moved about, and keeping in touch with your feHows. Of course, 
we are going to try this year to eliminate these gamblers from the ball parks as 
far as we can and quietly talk to our players. 

I know we did some good. We talked quietly with those fellows. We are 
not going to advertise it and we are not going to have hysterics. The only thing 
I said is we recognize that all sports have the problem of gambling and we are 
going to make our arrangements to combat it ourselves. We are not going to 
indicate we are running from something when nobody is after us. 

I know you have got a tremendous problem in some of these smaller leagues. 
I don’t know whether it would be justified, but I would consider suspending that 
whole league until they clean their own house. You may be able to make them 
get their whole league in order—-temporarily. 

I would advise and help you and get a staff of thoroughly capable and reliable 
fellows that are your choice, that you can rely on. 

I have arranged for Hoover to give me a fellow, We are going to talk to 
managers, players, general managers, and presidents because it is the most 
important thing confronting baseball now. 

Il have the fullest support of my counsel, of Mr. Harridge, and Mr. Frick 
We understand each other and I am prepared to give you every possible assistance 
and I just want you to indicate any way we can help you. That is right, isn't 
it, Will” 

Mr. Harnipce. That is correct. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. We are just prepared to give you everybody. 

Mr. Harnince. I think if George talked with Leslie he would get some ideas of 
how to handle the thing. I never knew, as president of the league, and living 
next door to Judge Landis, that they had such an organization. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. I know Richardson and those fellows. They have 
talked to me since I have been there. 

Mr. TravuTMaNn. That is all I have, Mr. Commissioner. 


Exuisir No. 18-B 


{Excerpts from minutes of meeting of American League of Professional Baseball Clu 
held January 31, 1947, at New York, N. ¥ 


PROCEEDINGS 
Gambling 
President HarripGe. Gentlemen, will you be seated, please? The commissioner 
had a little matter that he would like to discuss with you and I asked him if he 
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would appear before our meeting here today and now, Mr. Commissioner, wi! 
you just take over, sir? We are glad to have you with us. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the American League: All of you gentleme: 
are aware of the menace of gambling which hangs ominously over the heads of 
sports people all over this country. With the staff that we have it is not 
adequate. We have carefully investigated rumors and other information that 
has come to us and we have worked in closest cooperation with Mr. Harridge 
the president of your league. 

Baseball will either succeed or fail in the future because it has or forfeits 
public confidence. 

I cannot say to you at the moment that any major league player or any major 
league club owner or other official has been connected in any way with the 
vambling business in the United Ctates and, for that, of course, I am thankful and 
grateful. 

I want you to consider carefully what action you take here because I have just 
come from a meeting of the National League and I have undertaken to give them 
information that I have and ask them that we not approach it with any sort of 
hysteria but that we quietly recognize the problem and make up our minds that 
we are going to do the best we can to meet it as it ought to be met, sensibly and 
soundly. 

Now, you will be importuned to sponsor or approve Federal legislation 
Congressmen, conscious of the fact that the people have had their faith shaken 
in football and in basketball and in college sports and in baseball in the miner 
leagues, will be seeking to make opportunity and capital out of it by proposing 
laws and resolutions. 

I don’t know whether you realize or not, but we won the union case last year 
because baseball was not considered by the courts and by the country or by the 
Government to be interstate commerce. The law of the country is, of course, the 
Baltimore case, anyway, in one of Mr. Justice Holmes’ opinions in 1912, that 
baseball was an exhibition and was not producing anything, and that without 
being able to produce anything of value it was not a subject of interstate com 
Inerce, 

Now, the lawyers will tell you, too, if you sponsor a Federal law it may ope 
the way for the Federal Government to regulate you and then you may have a 
Federal Government regulation of baseball. Of course, if that is what you want 
you may get it or you may get it, anyway, but, in my opinion, you should support 
local laws and you should support State laws and not oppose Federal law but not 
just propose a Federal law because with its implications, it brings you in, in my 
opinion, where baseball may be declared, on review, to be interstate commerce and 
then you are liable to all the things that happen to people who engage in inter 
state commerce. 

With our staff, which, I repeat, is inadequate, we have investigated all the 
rumors that have come to us. We are meeting with mayors of cities where we 
have baseball clubs and getting their support. We are meeting with chiefs of 
police, and it seems to me that we must quietly move in to stop the association 
of our ball players and our managers and our owners with known gamblers and 
we should advise our players to be careful of associating with fellows that they d: 
not know and of accepting favors from people that they do not know. 

Advise players, and I think the National League will adopt a rule, and IT think 
perhaps it ought to be adopted here. Last year there were known gamblers in 
the club houses, and they were introduced to other people. Perhaps it would 
be best if you kept known gamblers or, in fact, you kept anybody out of your 
club houses except people who had a right to be there. 

We checked the ball parks, and I will give you one example. Our report on the 
Briggs Stadium showed last year, and I wrote Mr. Briggs about it, that com 
mercial gambiing in the Briggs Stadium was virtually nonexistent. By having a 
well policed baseball park you can keep gamblers and fellows who offer odds 01 
baseball games out of the park. They congregate at places. We know wher 
they congregate. We have been among them and we have been right there and 
we have listened to them make the odds. They were not seven to five, but thes 
were $700 to $500 or $1,700 or $1,000, and they were telling you where you could 
go across the street and place the bet. 

This year the commissioner's office will send out rule 21 and it will be in prom 
inent letters. Mr. Harridge and Mr. Frick want us to do that, and it will be 
placed in a prominent place and the managers will call the attention of the players 
to that rule and each player must know and understand if he is approached by 
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a gambler he must communicate that to his manager or club owner or somebody 
promptly. 

There have been two changes in stock ownership since I came into the com- 
missioner’s office in this league and one in the National League. There is a 
rumor going around that before long, because of loans of a stupid owner a gambler 
will own a ball club in one of the major leagues. I have no information about 
that except that we are bound to check it, and for that reason I want all of you 
to send me, at the earliest possible moment, ownership of stock in your baseball 
clubs. 

Of course, if gamblers ever own a baseball club they will not keep it, but it would 
do you irreparable harm and damage. 

Some of your baseball stock is traded in on the market and I know you can't 
control who buys small blocks of stock. Some of it is traded, and if a few 
shares get into the hunds of anybody, there isn’t anything I know that anybody 
can do about that except that the control of the baseball club must not, in any 
contingency or circumstance pass to them. 

You have a financial investment in baseball and to make money on that 
investment you have got to depend on the good will of the people of this country. 
I have had reports that stock has gotten into the hands of gamblers. I have 
had reports that certain restaurant keepers in large cities in the country are 
handling bets for football players. I don’t know, up to the moment, that they 
are handling bets for baseball players, but they are handling bets for football 
players. Of course, I think it is a horrible thing for a club owner or manager or 
an umpire to be drunk in a public place or to be seen in places where gamblers 
habitually are seen and where everybody knows that gamblers are hanging out 
and seeking to get information and seeking to undermine and destroy the con- 
fidence of the American people in baseball and other sports. 

The American people want fair play and they want fair sports and they 
support you if you are fair. If you are not honest they will not support you. 

You have had the greatest year that you ever had in the history of baseball 
last year. There isn’t any reason why you should not have several other great 
years, but you will not have them if people show a lack of confidence in the 
integrity of baseball. 

Now, I have talked this over with Mr. Harridge and with Mr. Frick, and with 
the National League. I think the commissioner's office can quietly do a sound 
and substantial job but we should have a larger staff and more support. If any 
of these people that I have permitted to come into baseball since I have been the 
commissioner do a thing harmful to baseball I would say that I had made a 
serious error by letting them come in and I would have to resign, and I would 
do it. Of course, I would never get over that because I can’t afford to permit 
a fellow to come into baseball who would maliciously or deliberately or stupidly 
or foolishly mistreat it. 

In the National League I required certain fellows to get rid of certain things 
that they had that I thought, under the circumstances, would not be compatible 
with the baseball interests, and they did it, and I have made the statement to 
them, and I now make it to you, I need your advice, I need your counsel, and 
if, in any situation moves must be made that require people to leave baseball, I 
am prepared to make those moves and I will make them and make them promptly 
too, but this is such a serious situation and it is so desperately in need of under- 
standing of the fellows who own clubs that it should be called to your attention 


Mr. Srevens. Was there somebody there before you had the FBI 
men ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. There was not ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. In Judge Landis’ time, as I understand it, he used 
private detectives when he needed them, and I had these fellows full 
time. 

Mr. Stevens. They were the only full-time employees? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The only ones I know about. I used, of course, 
other members of my staff occasionally. 

You must know, Mr. Congressman, we chase a lot of rumors. We 
didn’t overlook anything. If a rumor came to us we looked into it 
because you can’t afford not to, 
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Mr. Goupstein. To clarify the record— 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstein. There were three major changes in the major league 
rules that took place between Commissioner Landis’ regime and your 
election. In other words, they changed the rules regarding the sec 
retary-treasurer ‘ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Goutpstern. And the ruling against a rule, and the three-quarter 
vote for the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. I want it understood that I am here 
at the urgent invitation of my friend the chairman-and this com- 
mittee, and of course, 1 was el: ul to make myself available, although 
I would just as soon have been excused, you understand. But if I 

can contribute anything to it, 1 want to do so, and I want you to know 

there is no purpose I have here because | wouldn’t have the job now 
if all 16 got together and offered it to me. There is nothing I want 
at all in connection with baseball, you understand. 

Under the circumstances of this thing, what L know, and the rules 
as they are, I wouldn't be willing to undertake to operate it at all, 
and I don’t think anybody else can successfully. 

Mr. KearineG. You mentioned the fact you felt there was no sub- 
stitute for the reserve clause / 

Mr. CuaNnpier. I don’t know of any, Mr. Congressman. That is 
what I said, I knew of none. 

Mr. Keatine. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. You had no alternative to suggest. 

Mr. Cranpter. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Kearine. And you felt it was necessary in order to prevent 
a lopsided situation developing in the various leagues / 

Mr. Cranpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Kearine. We have before us several bills with which you may 
be familiar, one introduced by our colleague from Florida. who is 
here, Mr. Herlong, and one by Mr. Mills, and Mr. Price, and Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado. They are all similar and are short and in a 
few words, but in broad language they say the Sherman Act and 
various other acts relating to the monopoly shall not apply to or 
ganized professional sports enterprises or to act in the conduct of such 
enterprises. 

Now, if favorable action is given legislation of that kind, it would 
take organized baseball entirely out from under all the statutes. We 
have had testimony that organized baseball is in a great many side 
lines, like selling soft drinks, selling pepeorn, and many concessions 
and other things. Are you familiar with those bills, and would 
you give us any advice as to whether if we wanted to do something 
we should act favorably on such a broad bill as that. or whether we 
should pinpoint any legislation that we enacted to the reserve clause 
or the farm system or to some specific angle of baseball 7 

Mr. Cuanpier. Mr. Congressman, as [ recall it, Mr. Justice Hand 
in the Lanier or Martin case, or maybe in the Gardella case—one of 
those opinione—2 do not have them, but IT read them. You will re 
member in the Gardella case one judge was definitely on the side of 
baseball; Mr. Chase, I think. Mr. Frank was definitely on the other 
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side. And Mr. Justice Hand went down some place left or right of 
center, or Whatever the case might be, and he said that he did not know 
whether baseball engaging in radio and television and selling all these 
concession things that you mentioned changed the complexion of it 
or not. He said he did not know, and he wanted to hear some further 
testimony on it. 

Now, in the Gardella case, of course, Gardella—and I know you 
want me to get to it, so if you have no objection I might as well get 
to it now—Gardella was a player on the New York Giants. You see, 
this contract has been rewritten since 1945, and it is a much better 
contract than the baseball contract of the Gardella time. 

Mr. Kearine. When was it that Gardella jumped ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. In 1946, T guess. Yes; the spring of 1946. And he 
jumped the reserve clause. He had not signed a contract. He 
jumped the reserve. And Mr. Lanier, of the Cardinals, and Mr. 
Martin, and others had already signed their contracts, and they 
jumped. So the commissioner was faced with the proposition of dis- 
ciplining young men who had violated the provisions of their contract. 

The Cuairman. And they violated the condition of the contract in 
some instances, but violated the reserve clause in others ¢ 

Mr. CHanpter. In the Gardella case it was the reserve clause. But 
it was clearly up to me either to discipline them or not to do anything 
about it, in which event, I think—this is a guess—that 25 or 30 fellows 
would have jumped their contracts. 

So I thought I was bound to do something to try to stop it. T talked 
with them, as I always did. I advised with many ball players just as 
I advise with my own sons, you understand, and I feel proud that they 
have come to me with their troubles. Sometimes these club owners 
make statements in the paper that undo all the things vou are doing. 
Of course, vou cannot tell them all what you are doing. I had one ball 
plaver on the way back to his club, and his club owner said he had no 
place on his club for him that year. So he turned around. I talked 
to his mother, and I talked to him, and he was headed for Mexico. 

So Tsent for him to come back, and told him that I was going to talk 
tohim. Then when the man said there was no place for him he went 
back the other way and went to Mexico. 

Now, if I had said “I will just suspend you 1 year for jumping.” he 
would have said “Well, I can take a chance on it for a year and go 
down and get what money there is for a year and then come back.” 

So Thad to make an arbitrary rule and T made it with careful con 
sideration of the belief that I should say 5 vears. 

To a fellow like Lanier, who is 55, 36, or 37. 5 vears is a long time, 
and he said, “Mr. Commissioner, that is too long. I can’t take a chance 
on that. So L will not go.” 

Some of the fellows did not go. And if vou will remember, I also 
said to them, “If vou come back by opening day, I will not punish you 
at all.” That was said because I did not want to punish boys unless 
Thadto. But lL think that boys ought to keep their agreements if they 
make them even if it hurtsthem. Vern Stephens, for example, jumped 
from the St. Louis Browns and he called me from Laredo, and he said, 
“Mr. Commissioner, you said if IT would come back before opening 
day you would not suspend me.” 

I said. “That is right.” 
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He said, “I am in Laredo.” 

So he came back. I saved him, you understand. But the rest o: 
them went. 

The Crnamman. Was there any precedent for the 5-year suspension / 
Mr. Cuanpter. No precedent at all, Mr. Chairman. I have to tak: 
the responsibility for doing that. I am giving you a reason for doing 

it. W e had a coach over vat St. Louis named Gonzales, and he w: 
serving as a coach for the Cardinals, and at the end of the season hi 
would resign and go down to Cuba and have these fellows all coni 
back from Mexico and play in the Cuban Winter League. So he 
Was running the thing that we objected to. 

It all gets back to whether you keep your contracts or not, Mr. Con 
eressman, whether a fellow ought to keep his agreement. 

So I would not let Gonzales come back, you understand. Then we 
were sued, of course. Gardella sued us and then Martin and Lanier 
sued us, and I was under some pressure from the club owners and the 
lawyers to put the fellows back. But 1 would not do it until the court 
said I did not have to. 

They had asked for a mandatory injunction which would have re- 
quired the commissjoner to reinstate them. After they went down 
there and the thing was not as good as they thought it was, they wer 

sadder and wiser, you understand, and they came back and wanted 
to pli ly. 

The judge said, if you recall it, in his opinion in the Martin and 
Lanier case, that he would not require the commissioner to put these 
young men back into positions that they had voluntarily vacated. 
Then, Congressm: in, when he said I did not have to put them back, 
I put them back, just as soon as I got to the place where I thought | 
would not liquidate the commissioner’s office, because if the court said 
I had to put those fellows back, the power of suspension of the commis- 
sioner would have been gone; at least, I thought so, and I thought that 
would have been a retreat. 

I thought what I did at first was not only necessary but I had 
to do it under the circumstances. 

So when the court said he would not require me to put them back 
then I put them back. They said they were sorry they went, and | 

vas sorry they went. And it is no fun punishing kids like that, 
lot of good kids. It was not all their fault. Some of them wanted 
more money and they could not get it. Some of them thought they 
could get more money down there. 

The CuatrMan. So they lost about 3 years? 

Mr. Cnanpier. About 3 years. 

Mr. Kearine. Excuse me. 

You spoke of the court saying you did not have to put them back, 
which may be true. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Kearine. But as I recall it in the Gardella case—and I am 
open to be corrected—the circuit court of appeals reversed the lower 
court. 

Mr. Cuanpter. It sent it back for retrial. 

Mr. Kearina. I see. 

Mr. Cuanpter. In the lower court—and these lawyers here wi!! 
correct me, who were in the case—as I recall it, in the lower court the 
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first judge in the trial court said that he felt that he was bound by 
the Baltimore case, and he held for baseball. He held for baseball. 
Then Gardella appealed, and when it came back, they split almost 
three ways. 

Mr. Keatinc. But the upper court ordered a new trial? 

Mr. CHAnpter. They sent it back for trial: yes. They sent the 
Gardella case back for trial, and Mr. Justice Hand was largely re- 
sponsible for that, as I recall it. He said that he did not know 
whether the fact that baseball engaged in radio and television and in 
other things had changed the complexion of baseball from the time 
when Mr. Justice Holmes said, “It is not in commerce; it is a sport, 
and it does not produce anything.” 

Mr. Kearina. Did not Gardella, as well as bringing the action for 
injunction, ask for damages as well ? 

Mr. Cuanpurr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Keatrinc. And he was paid a sum in settlement; was he not / 

Mr. Cuanpter. I cannot answer that, because I did not pay him 
anything. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Kearing. You do not know what the terms of that settlement 
were? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. I purposely avoided knowing. 

Mr. Keatinc. There was a settlement, was there not? 

Mr. CuHanpier. You will have to find that out from somebody else. 
The case was withdrawn. He dismissed his case. 

Mr. Kearina. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Senator, when you refer to the court not telling you 
that you had to reinstate the players, you are referring to the Martin 
and Lanier case? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Where there was a motion for a temporary restrain- 
ing order, or a temporary injunction ¢ 

Mr. Cuannier. That is right. 

They alleged, Mr. Congressman, if you will recall, that they were 
suffering great loss, and they asked that I be required to reinstate 
them and the judge said this, as I recall it, that he would not require 
me to put these young men back into places they had voluntarily 

vacated. 

I think those were the words of the court. Were those the words 
of the court, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carron. Yes. 

Mr. Cnuanpter. I think those were the words the court used, al- 
though I am quoting it from memory now. 

Mr. Kearine. Is that true with Gardella and Martin and Lanier? 
Did they drop their cases and get a settlement ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. You will have to ask somebody else about the set- 
tlement. All I know is how Gardella got to St. Louis. He and the 
Giants were not getting along well and he jumped them. And I asked 
Mr. Stoneham one day if he would give Gardella his unconditional 
release if he would apply for reinstatement, and he said he would. 

I think they were both glad to be relieved of each other, you under- 
stand. ‘Then I asked the Cardinals if they would take him. The 
reason for asking the Cardinals was that this did not cost them any- 
thing, and they had Klein and Martin and Lanier over there, and 
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they were older fellows, and I thought he could make his come-back 
pleasanter because he had fellow jumpers over there with him, and 
so I put them all over there together. That part of it L arranged. 

The Cuamman. Was there any rule on which you could ground 
your decision for reinstatement ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, sir. As far as I know, it had not come up 
before, Mr. Chairman. Later the club owners passed a rule appro 
ing it, you understand. As you know, they passed a rule which just 
exactly undertook to put into the rules what I had done. 

Mr. Witson. I take it that after you felt that the court had upheld 
your power of suspension, you could afford to be magnanimous. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Congressman, I thought that I could not only afford 
to be. but I thought I was bound to temper justice with merey, and 
said so, because. after all, you are dealing with boys. I did not think 
I would be doing right if I put them back at that time. It would 
have been a retreat to put them back while they were asking the court 
to require you to put them back. 

Mr. Wintson. I think it was a very fine thing. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Thank vou. 

Mr. Witson. That was your reason for it ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. That was my reason for it. 

Mr. Hitiines. You said at the time of your suspension order, or 
shortly thereafter, you were under some pressure from the club owners. 

Mr. Cuanpier. As much as they could put on me. Ido not pressure 
very easily, vou understand. But they let it be known that that was 
what they wanted. 

Mr. Hituinus. Now, they actually did some changing of minds be 
tween the time the jumping occurred and the time of the suspension, 
did they not ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I think they got some real old-fashioned religion, 
some of them. 

Mr. Hinirnes. And what would you say was the reason for that 
change of heart on the part of some of these owners’ Fear of possible 
court action ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. I do not know whether they were afraid, but they 
were concerned, Mr. Congressman. I am not going tO say anybody 
is afraid, but I know they were concerned, some of them deeply con 
cerned. 

Mr. Kearine. I would really like your advice on this because you 
have been on both sides of the fence. Would it be better. all around. 
for this subcommittee and the Congress to enact some legislation to 
clear up this situation or to leave it alone for the courts to determine 
in the future ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. If you do not pass some legislation, if I were in thei: 
position, I would go to court with a case, you understand. Now. I 
shall be very frank with you. I do not think the lawyers thought we 
could win the Gardella case. | 

Mr. Kearinc. You mean the baseball lawyers ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. I do not think they were enthusiastic about 
me” okt of winning the Gardella case. 

Mr. Keating. And they would have taken it to the Supreme Court / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Surely. That would have been an ideal case if vou 
could win it, you understand. But if you cannot win, then you do 
hot go to court. ‘ 
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Mr. Witson. Do you not think it would be a good case to take, 
whether you win it or lose it? Congress would then know what to do. 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. I do not think they thought so, anyway. But 
if I had to do it, I would get a case and go to court with it and the 
court would let you know what they had to say. But, of course, as 
you know the fellow who gets the favorable decision in the Supreme 
Court does not want to go back to court. That is as natural asa goose 
going barefooted. If you have a favorable decision you do not want 
to go to court. You let somebody else take it back to court. 

The Holmes’ opinion in the Baltimore case is in favor of baseball 
and that is the reason they have not wanted to go back to court. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Now, if they had taken the Gardella case on appeal 
and gone to the higher court and the court had decided against the 
baseball people and in favor of Gardella, it certainly could have 
caused tremendous chaos in baseball 4 

Mr. Cuanpier. There is no question. 

Mr. Hiviines. Because it would have upset the reserve clause. 

Mr. Cuanpter. There was no question about that. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Now, if we should act on this legislation to which 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Keating, has referred, would 
not also affect other sports besides baseball, because there are definite 
reserve clauses and similar factors in many other sports / 

Mr. Cuanpirr. Oh, yes, Mr. Congressman : yes, sir. 

Mr. Hutnines. You mean this legislation could affect the entire 
professional sporting world / 

Mr. Cuanpter. It not only could, but if it takes the form of legis- 
lation you are bound, I think, to take all the rest of them in, too. 

Mr. Wutson. In that connection, Mr. Commissioner, do you think 
that the reserve clause now is on shaky grounds ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I do not say it is on shaky ground. I think since 
the contract has been rewritten, it is a much better contract. You 
see, they improved the contract and they cannot now cut a fellow 
more than 25 percent, you understand, and they made certain—— 

The Cramman. That is, in the major leagues / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Inthe major leagues: that is right. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And they have a minimum salary, too ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. They have a minimum salary of $5,000 a ve ar. It 
has been changed, and it is a better contract. And, of course, it was 
made to bolster it up. It is an option now to renew. 

Mr. Wirson. Do you think it is in sufficient jeopardy to require 
legislation at this time? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would rather they would tell you whether they 
think it is. It is an academic question to me, you understand. To 
me now it is academic. 

Mr. Keatine. We do not want just to do what the owners of base- 
ball want done. We want to look at this from the broad viewpoint. 

Mr. CuHanpter. I understand that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keating. And you have been representing, as you say you felt 
primarily, the public ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Keating. Now, does the public want the Congress to pass leg 
islation on this subject? Do you think it is in the interest of the ublic 
and of good baseball? I am not intending to express any em 
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one way or the other. Or do you think it is better if we have thes 
hearings and then leave this subject alone so far as legislation is cor 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. I would rather, Mr. Congressman, that you would 
have the hearings and get the facts, you understand. You would hav 
to get all the facts. Now, the chief interest of the public is not in the 
contracts of these individuals. The chief interest of the public is the 
honesty of this game. 

Mr. Keatina. That is right. 

Mr. Cuanpier. And the integrity of this game. And the chief 
interest of the players is that they be given opportunity to serve unde: 
people that they think are fair to them, you understand, That is thei 
chief interest, and that is of some consideration to them. There hav: 
been cases where little or no consideration was shown. That is bad. 

Mr. Keating. First, we have an interest also in the owners having a 
suflicient incentive to produce good games for the American public. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Of course. 

Mr. Keatrne. In other words, we are trying to look at this thing 
from everybody’s point of view. 

Mr. Crianpier. No one would want to put in jeopardy a fair profit 
for an owner who operates in the public interest and in the interest 
of the players. And I never lose sight of the fact that the owners 
have a substantial interest, an interest that they were entitled to have 
protected. But some of the new ones have the idea that it is big 
business, you understand. I repeat what I said, I think it would be 
a sad day for the people and a sad day really for everybody if eve: 
they convince the American people that it is essentially a big business 
and it is not a sport. It is a sport in the hearts and minds of the 
American people, and they want it kept that way. 

Mr. Kearine. That isright. Now, I aim very much interested to get 
your views, because you have been in the same position we are in. 

Mr. Cuanpuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarinc. And you are peculiarly well adapted, for that reason, 
to give us advice as to whether we ought to try to meet thjs problen 
legislatively. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Mr. Congressman, I would be glad to give you an: 
assistance that I could give you, and I will not only do it now, but | 
will do it hereafter. But it is true that all these lawsuits that have 
been filed, I am still the defendant in them, you understand. 

Mr. Keating. You are still what ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I am still the defendant in all of these actions. 

Mr. Krearine. You havea protection of some kind, since you got out / 

Mr. Cnuanpier. Personally I have, but I still am a defend: ant. Oh, 
ves, these club owners gave me a severance contract in which the) 
approved everything that I had done and agreed to pay for it if any 
body said it was wrong. 

Mr. Keartna. You are still getting paid as commissioner? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I am still getting paid under my contract, of course 
But I have a severance contract from them in which they approved 
of all the actions that I have taken since I have been in the com 
missioner’s office, and if you would not think so and you sue me, the) 
will pay for the damage. So Iam in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Kratine. They agreed to indemnify you for any damages? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Keatine. For anything you may have done? 

Mr. Cuanpier. They surely did. 

Mr. Kearine. That is a good deal. 

Mr. Cranpier. That is a good deal. 

Mr. Witson. How many claims are now outstanding, if you know? 

Mr. Cranpier. I do not have a list of them. But there are six or 
seven, I think. 

Mr. Witson. Actually in suit form ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krattne. What is this one up in Syracuse? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Prendergast / 

Mr. Keatina. Is it a broadcasting company ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, it is a pitcher, I think. 

The Cuarmman. A pitcher? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. For Syracuse. As I recall it, he was a pitcher. 

Mr. Kearine. Is it a case of trying to get out from under the reserve 
clause ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I do not have a copy of the complaint and I could 
not give you that. 

Mr. Keattne. What is the story on that, Mr. Chandler? 

Mr. Cuanpier. You have a copy of that. 

Mr. Kearine. That is close to my area. 

Mr. Srevens. I wonder if we should not be very careful about dis- 
cussing pending litigation. 

Mr. Kearine. Would it be proper to let me know what type of action 
it is? I do not want to know any details that would prejudice any 
rights. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. You have copies of them, Mr. Congressman. 

The Cuaimman. We have all of them. 

Mr. (CHANDLER. Yes: you have copies of every one of those suits 
and the reason for them. I just hesitate because of the fact that, as I 
say. I am still being sued along with the rest of them, and I will prob 
ably be called as a witness later. 

Mr. Kearina. I agree that it is not wise to discuss the merits of 
them, 

Mr. Cuanpier. I can tell you what gives rise to some of these things, 
of course, and that ought to be corrected. You asked me, I believe. 
about the Siebert case and cases of that type. 

Mr. Goupstretn. I was going to get into them. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Go ahead. 

Mr. Stevens. May I ask this one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

You referred to the Gardella case. The only issue adjudicated in 
the Gardella case was whether the complaint stated a cause of action 
or, more narrowly, whether there was Federal jurisdiction on the 
question of interstate commerce / 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And the case being settled before it reached the 
Supreme Court, I take it that that might indicate there was substan- 
tin] doubt as to whether the Supreme Court might find interstate com 
merce involved. 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. The lower court judge, as you will 
remember, said he thought he was bound by the Baltimore case. He 
thought that baseball was not in commerce. What the judge said in 
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that, you know, Mr. Congressman, was that baseball did not pro 
duce anything. In other words he said if it is not producing anything, 
it is not a subject of commerce. 

Mr. Hitiines. There was no product ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. Exhibition, he said, without production is 
nothing. I do not know what the other courts would say. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, the suits could have been settled for their 
nuisance value, just to keep from having to try them over again and 
spend a lot of money. There is no admission of liability in that case. 

Mr. CHanpier. Of course. 

Mr. Kearine. That is why I said I was interested in finding out how 
much they were paying, because that might indicate whether it was 
a nuisance figure or a substantial figure. 

Mr. Cuanpier. You can find that out, Mr. Congressman. There 
are people who know. But Ll purposely avoided knowing the sum. | 
know within limits what it was. 

Mr. Keating. Would vou care to give us the limits? Would you 
care to say Whether it was a substantial sum ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I do not think it was very substantial under all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Hiutazrnes. In determining whether baseball should be put in 
a special class and exempted from the antitrust laws, which this 
legislation before this subcommittee would do, do you not think 
that baseball actually has to show that it is very much interested 
in a manner other than that which would normally be involved in 
the usual commercial enterprise? In other words, the encourage- 
ment of young men to participate in this game, to broaden the op- 
portunities for participation? And would you not think that it 
would definitely come within the purview of this question to con 
sider the farm system and the apparent failure on the part of these 
big league owners to encourage more participation in major league 
baseball 7 

Mr. Cnuanpter. I will tell vou this: The old-time substantial 
owner—and you have some of them who have been in it for a long 
time and who are in it because they love the sport—you have some 
new ones who do not know where first base is; they have never plaved 
a game in their lives, vou understand. ‘To them it is a business. To 
others it is a sport. IT will use Mr. Griffith because he played and 
managed and he has been in it all his life, you understand. To him 
and people like him it is a great sport. 

Mr. Hitiines. Mr. Chairman, do you plan to call some of the 
big league owners before this investigation 1s completed ? 

The CrarremMan. We intend to at the second series of hearings. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Commissioner, it is rather singular that noe 
member of the Texas League was contacted in this matter. They 
must be pretty well pleased in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Cuanpier. You know, a fellow is pleased just to live in Texas. 
He doesn’t care about anything else. 

Mr. Witson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Cuanpier. He does not think about anything else outside. 

Mr. Wirson. I agree with you, certainly. 

Mr. Kearrina. I feel the same as the gentleman from Texas. Now, 
IT am from Rochester, N. Y., and that is wholly owned by the Card: 
nals. IT have not had a “yes” or “no” from anybody about this in 
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vestigation. No player, no owner, or anybody else has been in com 
munication with me at all to express an interest or anything, one 
way or the other. Iam not trying to get more mail. I get enough of 
that. 

Mr. Cuanpver. Mr. Congressman, I assure you there is great in- 
terest in it. I do not know whether people have expressed it or 
not, but L assure you that there is a great interest. 

The Crairman. I might say to the gentleman from Rochester 
that I have received communications. But aside from that we have 
these three bills before us, and I could not conceive of how we could 
bring to bear upon these bills a proper intelligence and a proper 
knowledge unless we have some information, and unless we have the 
facts concerning organized baseball. And that is one of the reasons 
for starting this inquiry. 

We have to plumb the depths of baseball's operations; otherwise. 
no one could adequately pass upon the bills that are before us. 

Mr. Winson. I agree with the chairman thoroughly. 

Mr. Keating. Lagree that we cannot pass on these bills without ade- 
quate hearings. But I have a serious question in my mind whether 
there are not matters of more importance to consider than these partic- 
ular bills. 

But getting past that point, my comment is, because of my own 
doubt as a result of not having one word from anybody about it, 
whether the baseball fraternity themselves, both owners and players 
and everybody else, are not in favor of just leaving the matter where 
itis. Now, Ido not say they are. Ido not know. I wanted to know. 
I thought maybe the Commissioner could give us assistance on that. 


There are all these suits pending but maybe they would rather 
thrash out those suits than have the Congress start legislating on it. 
Mr. Cuanpier. They have not expressed their wishes to me, Mr. 


Congressman. 

Mr. Goupsreinx. Senator Chandler, do you happen to know if Roch- 
ester is a farm club? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. They are in third place in the Inter- 
national League. 

Mr. Keartne. They just got there yesterday. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, | know that. They are in third place. But 
this is not your year. This is Houston’s year. 

Mr. Kearrne. You might have something there. 

Mr. Cnanpuer. You have a good team and a good town, too. 

Mr. Keatinc. We have a pretty good team up there. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. You have a good town. I have been there. 

Mr. Kratrine. Yes. I know we have a good town. But a good 
team. They may be in first place yet. 

Mr. Winson. We all live in hope. 

Mr. Kerarine. They are only 11 games out of first place. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I know. But they do not have much time, though, 
partner. That is a long way behind. 

Mr. Keating. The Rochester team in the past has come 11 games in 
that length of time. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Mr. Congressman, I will say that at this time 11 
games is a right sharp bit out. But they have a fine town. I have 
been nearly everywhere and have seen nearly everybody that plays 
baseball. 
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Mr. Keratine. We are always glad to have you there, too. 

Mr. Cuannier. Thank you. And I have enjoyed my visits ther 

Mr. Gotpstern. Senator, while we are on the subject of Rocheste: 
and the farm system, I wonder if you happen to know whether or no’ 
the players on the Rochester team have been from time to time shift: 
to other areas in the farm system including Columbus and Houston, 
for the purpose of bringing those clubs up from the bottom of t! 
league ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I think it is known that they sort of rob Peter t: 
pay Paul. They can ship those fellows around in the farm syste 
pretty nearly any way they want to. Of course, you would have t 
get waivers on them if you sent them down from a triple A league ( 
a double A league. 

Mr. Kearine. If you sent them down to Houston you would ha 
to get waivers. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But from Columbus to Houston and Houston wa 
in last place last year—— 

Mr. Cuanpurr. Yes. The truth is that Houston was in last plac 
last year and Columbus in last place this year. But they can switc! 
the ball players around, of course. Between Columbus and Rochester, 
thev are both triple A, and there is no telling who is going to get th 
ballplavers between them. I do not think that this is Columbus’ 
year. All hands will agree that they are having a rough time. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. I wonder if we could get back to the question o! 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner and how the commissioner’s of 
fice operates. 

Mr. CuAanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, under the major-minor league agreement ] 
minors do submit to the jurisdiction of the commissioner? 

Mr. Cuanpter. There is a provision in the contract of the ball 
players in the minor leagues in which they agreed to make themselv: 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the commissioner and abide by his d 
cisions as final. And the commissioner gets the decisions from t! 
minor leagues on appeal. They go from Mr. Trantman to his exe 
tive committee and then from the executive committee, Mr. Congre 
man, to the commissioner. Then they have all agreed to take wh 
he says as final. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So actually the minor leagues, in the sense of t! 
owners and league officers, and the plavers in major and minor leag' 
ball, are subject to the jurisdiction of the commissioner but have 
voice in his selection ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Now, in the major leagues under whom are t 
umpires? Are they subject to the commissioner’s office ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. They are under the presidents of the leagu 

Mr. Gotpstern. They are under the presidents of the leagues? 

Mr. CHanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. And in that case are they more responsive to tly 
interests of the league or to the interests of baseball as a whole, a 
represented by the commissioner’s office ? 

Mr. Cranpter. I would not like to say anything that would detract 
one iota from the integrity and feeling that I personally have for t) 
umpires. I think they are as fine a set of fellows as you can find. I 
think the fact is that they have been honest and fair, and I think that 
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the job they do is not appreciated as it ought to be by the people of 
the country. They do not have very many friends, you understand. 

They are under the league presidents, and I think they ought to be 
under the commissioner. I will give you the reason for that. I think 
that when they get to the major leagues they ought to be officials of 
baseball, and they ought to work in both leagues, because in the W orld 
Series, Mr. Congressman, I have to tell them, “Forget you are Na- 
tional or American, 

There is pretty good rivalry between those two leagues and they talk 
ibout each other pretty rough sometimes, those National League fel- 
lows and those American League fellows. And that is a healthy thing. 
\nd, of course, an umpire is either a National League or an American 
League umpire. I did not see that it made any difference while I was 
there. But one of them said to me, “You say we are to forget all about 
the fact that I am an American League umpire. This is a World 
Series. 

I said, “You have to forget all your prejudices, if you have any.’ 

Of course, I think it would be better to have them officials of base- 
ball. "The football people have it over baseball in that respect because 
the football people have their officials under the Commissioner, and 
they are not subject to the jurisdiction of the owners at all, and when 
they show up they are just officials of the game. They do not even 
know who is going to be there. 

Of course, in the leagues where there are 12 umpires, say, or 13, or 
i4, that is an ordinary staff, if they have a big rhubarb with a team 
today, the chances are that they will be with the same team tomorrow 
or the next day. It just happens that way. And frequently thos 
hubarbs are prolonged and the trouble is prolonged. 

Under the system that I would have, if T had my way about it, 
ou would not see a set of umpires over twice a vear, because they 
vould work in both leagues and they would just be baseball officials. 
And I think it would be better for the game. | do not hesitate to Say 
hat. 

The Cuamman. Did you suggest a change in the rules to this effect 4 

Mr. CHanpier. Oh, ves. 

The Cuatrman. What happened when you suggested it ? 

Mir. Cuanpter. The presidents, of course, violently objected to tha 

Mr. Goupstetn. ‘The ccaiinuli of the major leagues / 

Mir. CuHanpbter. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Ki ATING, What reason did they vive for the other \ iewpoint / 

Mr. Cruanpter. That is a measure of patronage that they —_ y. 
Phat is about all they have to do, to supervise the u mpires and assign 

iem. The sy do not li: ive much else to do, exce ‘pt to do the biddi ne of 
the club owners. They have to do what the club owners say. The 
residents of the leagues re present the club owners. 

Mr. Gotpstrrrx. Now, Mr. Commissioner, among the powers of tli 
ommissioner’s office, is there specific power to arbitrate salary (lis- 
utes ¢ 

Mr. CHaAnpter. No. 

Mr. Go.pstetn. So that when Rufus Gentry, who was reserved by 
Detroit in 1945, asked $1,000 more, were you able to do anything, or 
lid Gentry sit out the season ? 

Mr. CHanpirr. AsI recall it, he sat out the season. 
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Mr. Goupstein. Now, with reference to Dick Siebert, when he was 
traded by the Athletics to St. Louis for McQuinn and could not come 
to terms with Mr. DeWitt, was he faced with the problem of being 
retired from the game? 

Mr. CHanpier. Oh, yes. I remember that case very well. Mr. 
Mack traded Dick Siebert to St. Louis for McQuinn, the first baseman, 
you understand. When the trade was announced McQuinn said he wa: 
going to quit. But as it developed he did not quit. He went on and 
reported to Philadelphia and later went to New York and played i: 
the World Series, you know. 

Siebert announced he was going to play, but up until the time the 
season opened, Siebert had not been satisfied with his contract offer. 
Ordinarily, if he had been a hold-out or if he had retired the com 
missioner then would have felt that he had to call the deal off if one 
fellow did not report. But after the season opened Siebert paid his 
own expenses and went to the Browns’ training camp and tried to get 
DeWitt to pay him more money, and then it became a salary dispute, 
you understand, because he had said that he wanted to play. 

Then it became a salary dispute and then when DeWitt did not meet 
his demands, he quit and went to St. Paul and went to broadcasting, 
and never has played any more. 

Mr. GoLpsTEiN. So you had no power to do anything / 

Mr. CHanpier. No. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Now, when another case came along, namely, the 
case of Al Widmar, did you feel that you had to step in ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. I did. I knew about the boy and I knew about his 
situation. Al Widmar is from Baltimore, and they were not very far 
apart, Mr. Congressman. It got to be opening day, and I feared if 
they did not agree with him, he would have to sit out the whole year, 
you understand. I used my offices to get them together and got him a 
little more money and got the contract signed. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Do you think there should be some method whereby 
the commissioner would be able to arbitrate salary disputes as a non 
mal matter, so as to avoid cases like Gentry and Siebert / 

Mr. Cranpier. Either the commissioner or somebody else oug)it 
to arbitrate. I think an arbitrator or some form of arbitration would 
be good. 

The Cramman. Is there not arbitration of salaries in the mino: 
leagues ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpver. Yes: I think so, 

The Cuarrman. How does that work, if you know ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I think probably Mr. Trautman handles that. | 
have no experience in it, 

The Cuarnan. I think we were told about it. It has never bee 
actually tried. 

Mr. Cuanpier. It would be tried occasionally. They fear, I think, 
it would be tried too much maybe. But T think it would not be a bac 
thing if a fellow had a right to arbitration. 

The Cuarman. It has been suggested that if vou had something 
like arbitration, the players might be given an undue incentive co! 
tinually to ask for increases of salary at the end of a season. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They are pretty good at that, anvway, Mr. Cor 
gressman. If a fellow feels that he has had a good vear—usually 
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is based on performance—at least, they try to say it is, and they ask 
all right. But if they did not agree that would give an opportunity 
to have made some fair decision bet ween the parties. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that some modus operandi could be 
developed that would not interfere unduly with the playing of games / 

Mr. Cuanpvier. I do not think it would. I do not think that is ob- 
jectionable, and I do not think it would be harmful at all. 

The Cuaiman. Do the players want that; do you know? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I do not know. They have not said so to me except 
in the cases that I mentioned. Those are the only cases. I know of 
some fellows, of course, who have stayed out because there was no 
arbitration. They just did not play. They did not get anything. 
They just sat the whole vear out. 

Mr. Keating. Did they sometimes do that and go back the next 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, sir. They have been known to do that. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And in some cases they never did go back ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. In some cases they never go back. 

Mr. Gorpsters. Now, turning briefly again to the question of 
gambling, does the commissioner have any legal authority to ex 
clude from the ownership of any ball club a known gambler ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir. The clubs are the judge of their own mem- 
bership. The fellows who are in the major leagues now are in there 
because the other fellows voted for them, you understand. And some 
of that stock in baseball clubs is sold on the market. You can go 
around and buy it in the cities and towns of the country, some of it. 
Of course, we try to discourage it, and if we knew that some known 
and notorious gambler owned it, we would take such steps as we 
could to—— 

The Cuamman. What power would you have to do that / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I do not have any. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. So that you might be subject to court action ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Goupsretn. I know that you are reluctant to voice any opinion 
on the necessity for legislation in terms of the antitrust laws. I wonder 
if in the case of this particular problem, because it goes to the heart 
of your interest in keeping the sport clean—— 

Mr. Cuanpier. Anything that you can do, Mr. Goldstein, anything 
that Congress does to keep gamblers out of sports will be a great 
contribution. I tried, of course, once. As you recall, there is a rule, 
of course, Mr. Congressman, that one person cannot own stock in 
two clubs. Some people do. I wrote to some people once and said 
to them, “You have stock in this club and you have stock in that 
club. I wish you would get out of one or the other.” 

But there is nothing you can do about it. 

Mr. Kratine. Do you not have any powers of enforcement on 
that ? 

Mr. CHanpier. No, sir. 

Mr. Hivures. Then there are violations of that rule existing today? 

Mr. CHanpver. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Is that true in the case of Cincinnati and Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir; it 1s. 

Mr. Gowpsrery. In other words, there are stockholders who own 
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stock in the Cincinnati Club and also in the Pittsburgh Clu! 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstety. And do you know if that is known to the preside 
of the league ? 

Mr. Cuanvuer. I do not know. I am not sure. 

The CHairMAN. How did you get to know ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. I look at those lists pretty well, Congressman. 

The Cuairman. Is that a controlling share? | 

Mr. CuHanpter. No. It does not amount to much. It is not 
controlling interest. If it were, we could stop that, of course. W 
could stop that without any difficulty, if they controlled it. But if 
fellow just goes out and buys himself a few shares of stock—— 

Mr. Kearinc. Do you know of any known gamblers that hay 
stock in any of the clubs today ? 

Mr. Cuanpter, I do not. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Does your feeling about gamblers extend to peop). 
who associate with gamblers ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Definitely. 

Mr. GOLDstrIN. So you want to exclude them, as well as peop): 
who actually have been convicted of gambling? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I gave instructions to fellows who played baseba| 
and to fellows who were in the game, every time, and caused informa 
tion to be given to them, that they were not to associate with kno 
or notorious gamblers under any circumstances, and some of the 
known and notorious gamblers came to me and complained, and the) 
said that there were other people to whom they were not known «- 
notorious gamblers, and we were giving them a bad name. 

I said, “You are a stranger to me. I do not know you at all. Bu 
vou have a reputation of being a gambler, and I do not want bas 
ball players associated with you, and it is just as simple as tliat, 
because they may get in trouble.” 

That is the way they get in trouble, Mr. Congressman. A young 
ball player does not know who goes around with them. The olde: 
ones get pretty cagey. 

Mr. Keating. It is the same way with Members of Congress. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. You do not know who goes around wit! 
you. And in a great crowd, some fellow will attach himself to yo: 
and say, “We have had a great rally, and let’s go to dinner.” An 
the first thing you know, he says to the fellow, “How about shaving 
a point,” or “How about pitching a few for the other side ¢” 

And there he is, you see. It isa horrible thing. But they not onl) 
ought to avoid the appearance of it by not associating with them—anc 
we tried to point that out tothem. My FBI fellows knew them. Man) 
a young fellow has been told to watch his step about his associates. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. I take it, then, your objection to associations wi! 
gamblers relates not only to players but also to owners, manager- 
and so forth? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. Why should they associate with them ‘ 
They are in baseball, too. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator, a little earlier I understood you to say tha 
the persons who now own the 16 clubs are there because the othe: 
owners had approved of them? 

Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. 
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Mr. Srrvens. Is there some process by which existing owners pass 
on persons when they purchase a franchise? 

Mr. Cuanpier. After they would buy in, they have to be admitted 
to the league, you understand. But I think they go through a process 
of understanding with the—— 

Mr. Srevens. Is not the membership in the circuit designated by 
the corporate entity? In other words, there is a corporation in St, 
Louis or Chicago that has membership in the league / 

Mr. Cnanpier. Yes. But I take it that if some known and notori 
ous gambler would buy in, the league might not admit him to mem 
bership, you understand, if they knew it. They might refuse to ad 
mit him to membership. 

Mr. Krarine. In other words, if he bought the controlling stock in 
that particular corporation, do you think that the other 7 clubs 
might expel that club from the league / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Kratine. And they would have the power to do that? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. 

The Crarrman. In’ what way would they have that power/ On 
what bs ae would they have that power ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. On the theory that the leagues are the judge of 
their own memberships. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In other words; it is not a legal question / 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In terms of the court ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. It is an association. It is a voluntary asso 
ciation of fellows who associate them together as a baseball league. 

Mr. Goupstern. But that might be susceptible of court action / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Goxpsrein. And it is in that respect that you feel that there 
should be some protection to baseball ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. Any protection that you can give by law 

‘anything else to keep them out of baseball would be a great thing. 

“ae Srevens. Senator, in addition to the problem of keeping the 
gamblers out, just in the ordinary case where someone wants to buy 
a controlling interest in an existing member of one of the major 
leagues, do the other members find out what the consideration is 
and study the purchase, and so on, and pass in any way upon whether 
it shall be consummated ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I am not familiar with it. I have never been a 
member of a league, and I have never been the counsel for a league, 
and I am not familiar with the mac hinery. But you can find that 
cut. Some of these fellows can give you the information on how 
they proceed. 

Mr. Srevens. Would the commissioner’s office make any study of 
persons who are to acquire control when there is a transfer of con 
trol ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. They do not always know it. But we always did 
when I was there. 

Mr. STEVENS. And you always made that known? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes,sir. Such advice as we had, we always gave to 

the presidents of the leagues, about their character, when we had in 
formation about fellows that proposed to come in. 
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Mr. Kearinc. Have you known of gamblers endeavoring to get 
control of baseball teams? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Not since I have been there, no sir. Mr. Congress- 
man, I cannot identify any known gamblers who tried to get contro! 
ot a franchise while I was there. I would have fought it if they had, 
and I do not think they would have made it, either. 

The CuamMan. As far as you know, organized baseball is clean and 
wholesome in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. The game? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cuanpver. As far as I will go with you on that, the games are 
being fairly played and honestly won, and the players are trying and 
the umpires are honest. 

Mr. Keatine. You have some reservations. Against what rule in 
baseball do you have reservations? I wish you could answer the 
chairman’s question, “Yes.” But apparently you cannot feel that you 
can conscientiously say that. 

Mr. CuHanpier. I am not now going to pass on the character and 
conduct of all the fellows who own clubs. That is not one of my 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Keating. If you were to make an exception in a “Yes” answer 
to the chairman’s question, you would feel that reservation would 
have to be with the owners, with a group of owners? 

Mr. Cuanpte.r I will go this far with you: I think there are some 
owners in American baseball that the sport could do without. I do 
not think that it would harm the sport at all if they were not in it. 
I will go that far with you without talking about anybody. But a 
great many of them are just fine; a great many of them are just fine. 
But I think that there are some that the sport would be just as well 
off without. But that is so in nearly everything; you probably have 
some—— 

Mr. Keatine. Do you mean that because you feel that they are 
in it more to make money than they are to make a sport? Is that 
your position / 

Mr. Cuanpter. I think it is a wrong idea where they insist that it 
is big business, you understand, and that as such it is entitled to be 
operated as big business instead of a sport. I think it ought to be 
operated as a sport, you understand, having in mind that everybody 
that engages in it, or in something like it, is entitled to make a reason- 
able profit. But this thing is so tied up to the public. You see, these 
16 major-league-club owners think that they own baseball. They do 
not own baseball. They are fortunate to have franchises in these 
cities and towns. 

The American people think they own the sport, and I would like 
to think they do, too. And they are going to have a hard time wean- 
ing me away from the idea that this is a sport; it is owned by the 
American people; they have more confidence in it than any other game 
the American people play, any other game they have ever played, and 
I just want to preserve that. 

I do not like any fellow that I think is hurting the sport, you under 
stand. I do not like that. Any fellow that does not contribute a 
maximum amount to this thing as a sport, I think ought to be in some 
thing else. 
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Mr. Goupsrein. Senator Chandler, I wonder if we might not clear 
up one or two items with respect to the Mexican League situation 
that we alluded to e: urlier. 

Mr. CHanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstern. At, the time that you ruled that 5 years would be 
the period of time for ineligibility, was there a rule in effect which 
did not limit the period of ineligibility / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I could have declared them out for life. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So you were merely taking a figure between zero 
and life? 

Mr. CHanpter. I was merely taking a figure trying to deter the 
jumpers, trying to keep the list from growing. 

Mr. Govpstern. And you did say, did you not, that after the Mexi- 
can League situation there were changes in the contract with refer- 
ence to minimum salary and to the 25-percent cut ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrer. That was in the major-league contract ? 

Mr. Cnanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goipstrixn. Now, would you mind telling us something of the 
circumstances or the arrangements which led to the end of the Mexi- 
can war in terms of arrangements with Dr. Pitman ? 

Mr. Cuanpbuer. I had a meeting with Dr. Pitman. 

Mr. Keatrine. Who is he? 

Mr. Cuanpier. He was the president of the Mexican League. He 
is out, too, Congressman. This has been a bad vear for commissioners. 
He is out, too. 

But, anyway, in an attempt to make peace between the countries, he 
did come to Cincinnati, and we had a conversation; we just talked 
together. And while we got no contract or arrangement—lI did not 
think we could make one—we did agree to respect each other’s con 
tracts. It is as simple as that. I think we ought to, anyway. If you 
found out that a fellow was under contract to somebody else, you 
ust did not raid him, and so we agreed. And that understanding, as 
far as I know, has been kept. 

Mr. Keatrtne. I think that the chairman of this subcommittee char- 

terize vl that as taking on the elements of a cartel. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Whatever it is, that is it. I have told vou exactly 
vhat we did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman suid he did not intend the use of 
the word in any sinister sense. You have an arrangement known as 

e Caribbean circuit, too: have you not ¢ 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Che Cuarman. What countries are involved there / 

Mr. CuHanpier. Venezuela and Puerto Rico and 

Mr. Goupstrern. Panama / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Panama. 

Mr. pga InN. And Cuba / 

Mr. Cuanpier. And Cuba, ves. They had a World Series in Vene- 

ela vear. Of course, we did a great deal down there, and we 

to have done a great deal. because if trouble comes to that 
intry those countries are very Important, espec: ally Venezuel: 
Mr. Krarine. Do they have a commissioner for baseball down 
ere § 
Vir. CHANDLER. No, sir. Thereisa place opel down there. 
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The Cuamrman. You have an arrangement with those countries al: 
with reference to respecting each other’s contracts ¢ 

Mr. CHANbLER, Yes, sir. And I was going to say that we though 
baseball could do a lot to cement good relations, and we worked har 
cn that. We established good relations with them, and we helped ou 
Ambassador down there to furnish equipment for some of the kids 
We worked very hard on it. I think we obtained some good results. 

The CuHamman. That helped spread the good gospel of baseball i: 
our neighborly Pan-American countries ¢ 

Mr. CuHanbver. Yes, sir. I tried very hard, because I thought it was 
important to our country. 

Mr. Go.psrern. Now, in the arrangement that you have with Dr. 
Pitman, you agreed to respect each other’s reserve clauses; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Cuanpbter. That is right. 

Mr. Goipstein. Now, major league rule 3 (g), I believe it is, relate 
to the practice known as tampering. 

Mr. CHANbLeR. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. And I wonder if we could enter into the record, Mr. 
Chairman, one of the commissioner's rulings with regard to the tam- 
pering rule, namely, the Fitsimmons-Durocher controversy with re- 
gard to rule 3 (g). 

Mr. Cuanpbver. It is simply this: Fitzsimmons was a coach on the 
Boston National League team, and Durocher talked to him about a 
job with the Giants while he was still on their list, and that is some- 
thine that is prohibited. We do not pe rmit, Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Kearrnc. You mean Durocher broke one of the rules? That 
was when he was with the Dodgers, was it not ? 

Mr. CHanpier. No, sir. He was with the Giants. 

Mr. Keating. Oh, was he ! 

Mr. CHanpter. | will tell you, Mr. Congressman. It is one of those 
things. You see, we do not permit our fellows to talk about employ 
ment with another club. The theory of that is that it causes unrest, 
you know, and a fellow may be with a last-place club, and if a first 
place-club fellow comes and says, “Gee, you ought to be with us, we 
are going to win the pennant, and we would like to have you,” and 
he says, “Gee, I sure would like to be with you”; we do not permit that. 
That violates the rule. And in that case, Mr. Fitzsimmons was a 
coach on the Boston team and had been put on their reserve list, and 
Durocher talked to him while he was on that list, and that is a viola 
tion of the rule. There was not any question about it. We do not 
permit that. 

Mr. Kearinc. Durocher admitted that ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Your decision on that Fitzsimmons-Durocher-Ne\ 
York Giants case W il] be received in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 
Exuisit No, 19 


BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1949 
Decision No. 24. 
In re Fitzsimmons-Durocher-New York Giants. 


Frederick Fitzsimmons was signed to a coach's contract with the Boston Na 

tional League Club for the 1948 season and his name appeared on the Boston 
club’s reserve list for 1949, dated October 28, 1948, forwarded to this office 
Thereafter, and without his having actually signed a contract with the New 
York Giants, although he had agreed to acceptance of terms with them, his name 
appeared on the New York club's reserve list, forwarded to this office by the 
president of the National League. Fitzsimmons’ name should not have been 
placed on the reserve list of the New York Giants until he entered into a contract 
with them. Reservation of coaches’ services has been provided for in the major 
leugue rules. 
Luring the last trip that the New York National League team made to Boston 
the 1948S season, Coach Fitzsimmons initiated a conversation with Leo Du 
cher, manager of the New York National League club, with respect to future 
mployiment with the New York Giants. Manager Durocher, during the conver 
sation, said that he would favorably consider Coach Fitzsimmons for a place with 
the New York Giants in 1949. 

At the conclusion of the 1948 world series, in which the Boston team was a 
participant, another conversation took place between Coach Fitzsimmons and 
Manager Durocher. The conversation resulted in Fitzsimmons agreeing to be 
come a coach with the New York club for 194! The conversations between 
ti 


in 


Fitzsimmons aud Durecher took place ithout the knowledge or cousent of 
Boston club and Fitzsitimons was under acceptance of terms, by verbal agree- 
ent with Durocher, before any official of the Boston club knew negotiations were 


‘ 


he conducted. 

ly 4 ¥ nies the New Yor! lub : id Leo Durochet ire gui 
the tampering * Which reads as fol 8: 
Fampering. ‘To preserve discipline and competition, and te 


cement of players, coaches, nanagers and umpires, there s! 


h 
tions or dealings respecting employment, either present or | 
t tay) 


ny player, coach or Manager and any club other than the « » wil 
nder contract or acceptance of tel r by which he reserved 
vy umpire and any league other than the league with which he is unde 


acceptance of terms, unless the club or league with which he 


hall have, in writing, expressly authorized such negotiations 
their commencement.’ 
Enforcement of. the tampering rule is so important 
|, that the commissioner has felt bound co take notice 
nees relating to this case, Baseball players and coac! 
vive their loyal services solely to the club with which 
American people might easily lose contidence in the 
bserve players and coaches of one club, while employe: 
at club, carrying on negotiations for employment it] 
se, the Boston club and the New York club were active 1 
nd it was the duty of Coach Fitzsimmons to devote ] 
| give all of his loyal efforts to the service of the Bost elub 
48S season. Fitzsimmons was not f talk to any official of another club 
out future employment, without » written consent of the Boston club 
Except for the fact that Frederick Fitzsimmons has had a long and honorable 
rvice in baseball, the commissioner would deprive the New York club of his 


rvices for the 1949 season. 
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The New York club violated the tampering rule. Their officials were obligated 
to find out the exact status of Coach Fitzsimmons before talking with him and 
before commencing any negotiations with respect to his employment, present 61 
future. Because of their failure to so satisfy themselves they are hereby fined 
$2,000. 

Manager Durocher, because he conducted the negotiations without determining 
Coach Fitzsiminons status, is hereby fined S500. 

Coach Fitzsimmons is hereby suspended from March 1, 1949 to April 1, 1949 
He will not report to the New York club’s training camp until April 1, 1949 
and will not pervorn: any services for the club until that date. He is, moreover 
fined the sum of S500. 

The New York club will certify to the commissioner that the fines levied against 
Durocher and Fitzsimmons are paid solely out of their own funds and are not 
to be reimbursed to them now or hereafter. 

Clubs and their personnel are warned that future violations of the tampering 
rule will be accompanied by more severe penalties than those imposed in this 
instance. Coach Fitzsimmons and Manager Durécher both professed ignorance 
of the tampering rule. Sueh ignorance is not excused now and will not be in the 
future. 

A. B. CHANDLER, Commissioner 

Mr. Keating. What kind of penalty was attached to that ? 

Mr. Crnanpuer. I think I fined the club and fined Durocher, too, as 
[ recall it. The club is responsible, too, vou understand. It is a dan- 
gerous practice, and we do not permit it at all. 

The CHamman. Fitzsimmons was suspended 

Mr. Cuanpier. Fifteen days. It was spring training, I think, as 
I recall it. 

The CHatrman. One month? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I did not let him go to spring training. T let his 
suspension go on during spring. 

The Cuateman. And he was fined $500? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Phe Cuamman. The decision states that Manager Durocher, be- 
cause he conducted the negotiations without determining Coach Fitz 
simmons’ status, is hereby fined $500. 

Mr. CHANDLER. You see, you have to find out whether the fellow is 
free or not to talk to you. You cannot talk to him. And that is the 
only one that we have where we are careful, because you do not want 
the fellow on one club to try to wean fellows away from the other club. 

Mr. Kearine. If he said, “Are you free?” And the fellow said, 
“No, Lam not,” would that be a violation / 

Mr. CHanpurr. No. If he had said, * Are vou free?” and the fellow 
had said, “No,” then he could not talk to him, you understand. 

Mr. Keatine. If he said, “That is too bad,” that would be a viola- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpirr. If he said, “That is too bad,” that would be all 
right. If he said, “If you were, I would give you a job,” then we might 
get him. 

Mr. Goipste1n. That rule is designed, is it not, to maintain the 
integrity of baseball? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. You know, there is many a manage! 
in this country, Mr. Chairman, who says, “You know, I tried to trade 
for this fellow.” In the paper he says, “1 would lke to have that 
fellow, as he is a fine player.” Then the fellow says to his own team, 
“Gee, he wants me, and he will pay me more.” 


2 For club owners’ reaction to this deeision see excery 
ball Clubs minutes, December 1948, in appendix, p. 1265 
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Mr. Keatine. Cana manager make a statement to the press? 

Mr. Cuanpter. They do. 

Mr. Kearine. But that is not tamper ing ? 

Mr. CHanpter. It is a question of how far that ought to go, too. We 
ask them to be careful about that because it just upsets the thing. 

Mr. Keatina. Yes. 

Mr. Goxpstr1x. Some statements, if they do not relate to tamper- 
ing, may in themselves lead to trouble ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Gowpbste1xn. Would it be correct to say, for instance, that the 
statement by George Weiss at the end of the Wor!d Series was one such 
thing? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I have to say something about that. You see, Weiss 
said at the end of the New York world series—a New York newspaper- 
man called me on the phone and said that the general manager of the 
Yankees said to the players, “Remember when contract time comes 

that the series went only four games.” 

IT said, “Well, wasn’t that just a facetious statement, you under- 
stand/” If it is, then I am not supposed to do anything about it. 
But if it is a serious statement, it tells the kid, “You won too quick. 
If you had prolonged the thing we would have made more money and 
paid more money if we had played a fifth game or a sixth game, you 
understand, and we would have been able to pay more money. 

So I have to question it. If I question it and there is nothing wrong, 
all _ If I do not question it and there is something wrong they 
would say, “Well, you knew it,” if something comes up later. 

I will give you my word, I did not overlook anything, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. Krarine. Is he ~ posed to have put on pressure ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Oh, yes. They do not want to be questioned. But 
I have to question them, you understand, about a thing like that. It 
might be suggested to the Commissioner some time that he overlooked 
something, you understand. 

Mr. Kearine. I gather from your testimony, over-all—and you will 
correct me if 1 am mistaken—that you attribute your failure to have 
a new contract, or your dismissal—I do not know exactly what the 
nature of it is—to your toughness with the owners; is that right / 

Mr. Cuanpter. [ attribute it only to the fact that I was required to 
get 12 votes and I got only 9. You have to get 12. I got a majority. 
And it was the only election that I was ever in where I got a majority 
and did not win. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. The voters were the owners? 

Mr. Cuanpier. The owners are the voters. But as I repeat, if you 
say “No,” to fellows for 6 years—one owner said to me, “| asked you 
for 12 things and you didn’t give me any of them.” But he said, “I 
was not entitled to any of them.” 

Some fellow would say. “Why don't you overlook somet hing ” 

I said, “I can’t overlook it, if I overlooked for one I would have to 
overlook it for another, and I have to find 15 more fellows and over 
look something for them.” 

I give you my word I did not overlook a single thing. Even if it 
was trivial I did not overlook it because if I fail, Congressman, I am 
a dead duck. And I would rather be a dead duck out of the job than 
a dead duck in it. 
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Now I am free. I have my rooting privilege back. Yu see, the 
Commissioner gives up a good deal. He is the only fellow in thie 
country that has no rooting privileges at all. That would destroy 
many a fellow. There is many a fellow who could not take the job 
because he is rooting for somebody else. 

Mr. Keatine. You have to be for everybody. And you do that all 
right. 

Mr. Cuanpter. You have to be absolutely neutral as far as you are 
able. And you have to give up your rooting privileges and it is a 
terrible thing. You go to the ball game and you want somebody to 
win and the other guy to lose. When I go to the ball game I want to 
have it over with at the earliest possible moment with no trouble. 

Mr. Keattine. You have always been for the people. You have 
never had any trouble that way. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Thank you, sir. No, sir, I have never had any 
trouble that way. 

Mr. Goupstern. Now, Commissioner, when you came into organized 
baseball as the commissioner, what were the rules relating to the 
employment of boys still in high school ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. They were free bait. They cradle-snatched. That 
is what I call it. 

Competition for these ball players, you know, Mr. Congressman, 
is very keen. And it is an unusual thing to have 16 fellows in the 
major leagues who are partners and at the same time are competitors. 
And the search for talent goes on all the time, and it is a cutthroat 
proposition. 

The smartest one of all, of course, when it comes to telling you, 
looking at a ball player now and telling you what he will do in 5 or 6 
vears, I expect is Mr. Branch Rickey. I expect all hands would agree. 
He knows more about how to put a dollar sign on a muscle than any 
other fellow you have ever seen. He can look at a boy now and tell 
you 10 years from now what he will do, and he does not miss very 
much. He isa real expert. He knows about it. 

They were going into the high schools and signing kids 17 and 18 
years old, and sometimes 16. Well, to me, that is a stupid thing, 
first because you can count on this hand all of the fellows that have 
gone out of high school and were able to keep up with the stiff com- 
petition in the major leagues. 

The Cuamman. Who are they, perchance? 

Mr. Cianpier. I can recall Mel Ott and Waite Hoyt, and Freddy 
Lindstrom, I guess. Then I run out of places. 

Mr. Kearine. Did they not get Bob Feller out of high school? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Bob Feller; yes. There are not very many of them. 
Schoolboy Rowe? Did he come out of high school? I think he was a 
big boy in Arkansas. But there are not very many. 

The Cuamman. How many of the others are there that do not make 
the grade? 

Mr. Cranpier. Thousands of them. 

The CuHainman. What happens to them? 

Mr. Cuanpier. They are signed to contracts, and they are sent down 
to the minor leagues, and they are not either mature or smart. So 
they lose an opportunity to get an education and they cannot play 
ball. The competition is too tough. Pretty soon they are out of base- 
ball and have no education, Congressman, and they are gone. 
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Mr. Keatine. They do not finish their high school ? 
Mr. Cnanonter. No; they do not finish anything, if they can sign 
them. That was the rule. 

So I went down South and talked to the coaches in the places where 
they play ball and where coaches coach kids just for the love of it. 
And I talked to 40 coaches, led by Bill Alexander. And Bill Alex- 
ander said to me, “Happy, if you don’t quit taking the high-school 
plavers these fellows are all going to quit coaching.” 

What they did, of course, Congressman, was to take the best player 
on the team, or the best two players, usually, in secret, so that they 
plaved their schedule out. Then they discover that they had been 
professionals and they forfeit all the games, and make everybody mad. 
They make everybody in the community mad—school teachers, pupils, 
and everybody got mad. 

So I said to them, “Why don’t you adopt a rule and let these kids 
alone? Letthem grow up. Let them go through high school.” 

I would like to see them go through college, too. But then they are 
in competition with the football teams. The football players sign. 
But we did get the high-school rule. And the rule was that you could 
not even approach a high-school kid, which was good, I think. 

Mr. Kearine. Until he finished high school ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Until he finished high school. 

Mr. Keatine. Tell me about these contracts with these players. 
How did they become legitimatized ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. They could disavow them. 

The Ciamman. What was that / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Sometimes their fathers sign with them, though. 

Mr. Keating. They do have the right to disavow in certain States. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Oh, surely. They are voidable,all right. But they 
handled that pretty well. You know you can take a case of spring 
fever and a fishing worm and destroy a kid in school, you know, in the 
spring. And you take a major league coming along and offering a kid 
$5,000, $10,000, $15,000, or even $100,000, and. my coodness, you hay 
ruined him right then. ‘Then you put him into the tough competition 
with a lot of seasoned fellows, and they do not like him because he 
getting more money than they are, although they are proven and so 
professionals, and you really have put him ina tough place. Even the 
so-called good ones are almost destroyed, 

Mr. Goupsrern. Senator, I would like to read your decision of 
August 26, 1947, regarding the high-school rule, and have you com- 
ment on the operat ion of the high-school rule. 

Mr. Cuanpter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Goupsren. It read as follows: 
Evidence has been presented to the Commissioner's office showing that Rex 
Jones, 3115 East Carlin Street, Linwood, Calif., Was signed to a Las Vegas con- 
tract in vielation of the high-school rule. 

Mr. Holland Spurgin, dean of records, Compton Co . 
informs this office that Jones’ class did not graduate until June 12, 1947. Young 


Jones received his diploma by special permission on June 6, LOAT nd was 
signed to a Las Vegas contract on the same day. 
The commissioner holds that the date of graduation is the date up hich 


a boy’s class receives its diplomas. However, even considering June 6 as 
the date of graduation, the high-school rule would have been vic 
states that a boy cannot be signed until the day after graduatic 
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The commissioner declares that the Las Vegas Buseball Club is permanent 
precluded from signing Rex Jones to a professional baseball contract. Th; 
club is, moreover, hereby fined the sum of $500. Check in that amount shou) 
be forwarded promptly to the secretary-treasurer of baseball, 2501 Carew Towe1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. B. CHANDLER 

Mr. CuHanpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstreix. In other words, he was signed on the date of his 
diploma and your rule is that he is to be signed on the day afte: 
graduation ? 

Mr. CuaNnpter. There was no way, Mr. Congressman, under the 
rule to keep it except by saying that the rule says you cannot sign 
them until the day after their graduation. 

Mr. Keatine. I do not say that you would ever do such a thing. 
But suppose you made an erroneous or arbitrary ruling: what would 
the ball club do? Ask for a reconsideration 4 

Mr. CriAnpver. Yes; they can ask for that, and give me whatever 
information they want to give me. But we have hearings, you know, 
Mr. Congressman. ‘That is what they have in this. They have said 
that they would give this commissioner the authority to make these 
rulings, and they make the rules, you understand. And then they 
figure out some way to beat them, as soon as they make them. 

The CuarrMan. You mean, this attempt to advance the date of the 
graduation was a subterfuge ’ 

Mr. CHanpver. Surely. The rule was clear that they were not 
to sign these fellows, and the chances are that they had been talking 
to him for 5 or 6 months. They are not even to say a word about it, 
you understand. 

Mr. Kearine. IT am not questioning your decision here. But | 
wondered in this case, suppose they signed on the 13th of June and 
you just had a bad night or something and decided, “Well, I don't 
like the Las Vegas Club, anyway.” 

Mr. Cuanpuer. IT did not have any bad nights, Congressman 

Mr. Kearine. I know you do not. 

Mr. Cuanpier. And I never—— 

Mr. Kearine. [ know you do not. IT am speaking not of Happy 
Chandler but of someone else who might be in there. 

It is absolutely the last word? He is the ezar¢ 

Mr. Cuanpbter. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpstrixn. And that power was granted to the commissioner 
because of the incidents, such as the Black Sox incident, leading to 
the formation of the office. 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Congressman, in order to protect the high-school player—now, 
we have the same kind of rule in the Legion. I have been a member 
of the American Legion for 32 years, and Dan Seward got up a pro- 
gram, and I was one of the first fellows to help him, you understand, 
to have the Legion sponsor baseball. A lot of fellows have had an 
opportunity to play baseball in the Legion that never would have 
gotten to play, and as a result thirty-odd ballplavers out of the 
composite world series teams last year had gotten their training in the 
American Legion. 

It is a great program. If the American or National Leagues 
raided those fellows, it would not last very long, you understand, 
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because there are some good players. We make them stay away from 
them until the Legion competition is over, and we make them stay 
away from them until they graduate from high school, and as the 
test of it, they must find out “from the prince ipal whether the fellow 
has graduated or not, you understand. 

I put that responsibility on them. T said, “Find out.” They have 
taken ry an right out of school, where they thought they could get away 
with it. But now they are going to repeal that rule. They have 
po te it repealed next January. But they say they are going to 
make another one. What it is going to be, I do not know. 

Mr. Keating. You mean, they are going to repeal the rule which 
says they cannot take them out of high school ? 

Mr. Cuanoter. They have already given notice that they are re- 
pealing the rule which says that they cannot have the right to talk 
to the fellows while they are in high school. They want to change 
it so that they can talk to them. 

I wanted the rule to be strict. IT wanted them to stay away from 
them. 

The Cuamman. That change would mean reverting back, you 
would say, to the old condition, against which you inveigh ¢ 

Mr. Cranpcer. [I do not know what the proposed rule is going to 
be. I have not seen it. It has not been written. But they are getting 
rid of this because, of course, they do not want the rule. 

Mr. Keatine. Was that one of the matters in dispute between you 
and some of these owners? 

Mr. Cranpeier. They did not make a dispute of it. But the fact 
that they are cong to repeal it means that the do not like it, you 
understand. 

The CuatrmMan. Did vou object to such suggestions ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpvrr. Oh, surely. They have been chopping on it, though, 
all the time. They chopped on it a little every year. They did not 
like it. 

The CHamman. What was the word you used / “Chop ping?” 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. They just chopped a little off it every year. 
If I could go along with you, I could point out the changes they made 
since the time the rule was written. It was a good rule. 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. Mr. Chairman. with reference to the American 
Legion rule to which Senator Chandler has referred, IT would lke to 
submit for the record his decision of May 10, 1948, regarding the case 
of Walter F. Swedman, of Sacramento, Calif. 

The Cuatrman, That will be accepted. 

(The document referred to follows :) 















Exnipir No. 20 

BASEBALL, 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10, 1948 


Decision No. 13. 
To: All major and minor league clubs 








GENTLEMEN: Walter F. Swedman, of 1821 D Street, Sacramento, Calif., played 
American Legion junior baseball with the Manhart Legion Post of Sacr: imento 
in 1947, his team being eliminated from the tournament on June 22, 1947. 

On August 15, 1947, the player signed a professional baseball contract with the 
Wenatchee baseball club of the Western International League 

The final games of the American Legion tournament were played in Los 
Angeles on Angust 31, 1947. The signing of Swedman was a violation of the 
American Legion rule. 
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The commissioner hereby declares Walter F. Swedman a free agent. Swedmar 
will be eligible to be signed to a professional baseball contract on or afte: 
May 24, 1948. 

Since there had been some confusion in the minds of club owners about th 
possibility of signing players after Legion clubs had been eliminated from further 
colpetition, the commissioner has refrained from fining violators and precluding: 
them from resigning players. The American Legion rule became a part of tl 
official major-minor league rules in December 1947. 

Clubs are warned that violators this year and hereafter will be penalized ir 
line with the provisions of the rule. Boys must not be signed until September 10 
and then only when they have no further Legion eligibility. 

Respectfully, 
ALberT B. CHANDLER 

Mr. Srrvens. Senator, with respect to the question by Mr. Keating 
on the subject of the powers of the commissioner, I take it from you 
testimony toward the beginning of the hearing that you feel that the 
commissioner should have even more power than he has? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Particularly, he should be able—— 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; if he is going to regulate the sport and keep 
it from harm, he ought to have it all. He ought to have just what 
they gave Landis. 

Mr. Kearixe. The commissioner now does not have as much power 
as Landis had originally ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir; except in the case of conduct detrimental 
to baseball. It is the same in that respect. But I named the three 
exceptions. The disposition on the part of them has been to get away 
from that absolute power. I think they need it, and I think that 
any other fellow that goes in there without it will not du very well. 
If he will profit by the experience that I have had, I know he will 
not do it. 

Mr. Go._psrein. Commissioner Chandler, last Friday Mr. Trautman 
of the National Association testified, and the chairman at that time 
asked lim what a cover-up was. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. His first response, after describing the so-called 
cover-up, was, “Now, I am not saying that this has ever been done, 
you understand.” Then later on, Mr. Trautman, after further ques- 
tioning, says, “I think it has been tried on a few rare occasions, but 
I do not believe it has been tried with the thought in mind of its be- 
ing a cover-up. ‘They just made an error.” 

With reference to that, sir, I would like to ask some questions re- 
garding your decision No, 21, of October 27, 1948, which is called, In 
re: Detroit-Dallas working agreement. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Gonpsrer. First of all, the decision refers to a Mr. George 
Trautman. Is that the same George Trautman that testified before 
this subcommittee / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. He was the general manager of the Detroit 
baseball team. 

Mr. Goupsrern. He was then the manager of the Detroit baseba! 
team { 

Mr. Cnanpier. The general manager. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. The general manager of the Detroit baseball team / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Goupstern. Now, the decision would indicate that a working 
agreement was entered into between the Dallas baseball club in 1945 
and the Detroit club; is that correct 

Mr. Cuanpier. That agreement, as I recall it, Mr. Counsel, 
made by Jack Zeller, who was then the general manager of the De- 
troit club. It was operated by Mr. Trautman while he was there. He 
inherited that agreement. Mr. Zeller, as I recall it, made the agree- 
ment, and Mr. Trautman operated it. Then Mr. Billy Evans in- 
herited it. 

What happened is simply this. Do you want me to tell this 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I wish you would, sir. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Under a working agreement with the Dallas club, 
the Detriot club was permitted to sign baseball players and put them 
on the Dallas roster. After they had filled up their own list, unless 
they have minor leagues to fill up, they cannot sign any more players 
to Detroit contracts. So they made an agreement whereby they could 
sign players to Dallas contracts, with the understanding that they 
could select in the next year two of the outstanding players. 

Now, they had a right to select two players, but, to the others, they 
had no right, title, or interest at all. 

So they put 15 or 20, maybe, on that list, and then they fell out, 
Mr. Congressman. They had a falling out. 

I will not use the old saying, “When crooks fall out, honest men 
have their ins.” 

But anyway, they fell out. So they could not agree on what to do. 
Then I was told about it. Information came to me about it. So in the 
meantime, the Dallas franchise had been sold by the Schepps boys— 
I am sorry Congressman Wilson is not here, because he would be 
interested in this—sold by the Schepps boys to Dick Burnett; so he 
had them all in. And I said to Mr, Dick Burnett, “Are these your 
ballplayers?¢” 

He said, “T hey said they were not.” 

He bought the franchise and the players, the contracts on the Dalias 
club. But they excluded certain fellows. As I recall it, are there 
10 of them there ¢ 

Mr. Gotpsrern. There were 10; yes. 

Mr. Cuanpier. My recollection is that there were 10 of them, 
Congressman. So they said, “You hold on to these, and we will tell 
you what to do with them.” 

So they were going to direct them around to places where they had 
options, you understand. 

So when I found out about it, I called Mr. Trautman, Mr. Zeller, 
the Schepps boys, and Billy Evans. In fact, I called everybody in, 
and I asked Mr. Evans, as I recall it, if they were his ballplayers, and 
he said, “No; they belong to the Dallas club, if they made the Dallas 
team.” 

So I asked Mr. Burnett if they made his team. And he said, “Yes,” 
they did. 

I said, “Are these yours?” 

“No, sir,” he said, “they said they were not.” 

He bought the franchise and the players’ contracts on the club, 
but they expressly excluded these, and the president of the league told 
him when he bought it and paid for it, “You do not get these. ‘These 
do not go to you.” 


was 
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Now, if Dick Burnett had questioned it then, I might have bee; 
able to give the ballplayers to his club, because really he should have 
had them. But he bought and paid for what they told him he got, 
and these players were ‘not included. 

So that is what you call a cover-up. So 1 made them all free 
agents. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Along that line, there was one other franchise 
involved 

Mr. Cuanpter. Let me finish one thing here. 

Mr. Gorpsrrin. Of course; excuse me. 

Mr. Cuanpter. So when the commissioner makes a fellow a free 
agent, that makes him very important. Young MacDonald in Pitts 
burgh was one of them; voung Hinrichs in Kansas City was one of 
them. I think they reportedly got $20,000 for signing, and Mace- 
Donald got $25,000. And then there was young Serena. 

So I made them all free agents. And, of course, they got a bonus 
for signing. And one of them said about me, “T don’t care what vou 
say about him: he is Uncle Happy to me. 

And that was the Detroit case. Mr. Briggs. of course, is one of 
the great baseball operators in the country, and he did not want it 
operated that way. If he had known it was operated that way, he 
would not have stood for it. 

He was one of my main supporters. I took more players away from 
him than I did from anybody else. I would run into a storm of pro- 
test for taking one ballplaver away from another owner. But [ took 
10 plavers from him and he was one of my main supporters. 

Mr. Kearine. You had quite a difficulty with a player by the name 
of Wakefield. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Wakefield? I did not have any trouble. A lot 
of other people had trouble. There was no trouble about that. Of 
course, they did not like it. But there was no trouble about it. 

Mr. Kreartnc. What was that controversy ? 

Mr. CuHanpiter. The Yankees wanted me to take $35,000 and 
Ostrowski away from the White Sox and give them Wakefield. You 
~ce, the commissioner does not make trades. 

Mr. Kearinc. No. That is right. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They have to do their own trading, you understand. 
And the commissioner, if he finds that a trade has been made that is 
all right, that there is nothing wrong with, then it is up to him to 
approve it. But in this case the fellows did not understand each other 
at all. 

I got two sets of papers, one from New York, signed by the Yankees, 
and one from Chicago, signed by the White Sox, but no papers signed 
by both sides. So I told them to go back and trade again. I said, 

“You haven’t got any trade.” 

Of course, what they wanted me to do was to take Wakefield— 
they had informed Wakefield here in Washington, which is a bad 
thing. When they go to trade a player, especially off a championship 
club to one that may be down in the race or one that they think is 
going to be down in the race, certainly he deserves to be talked with 
by the general manager or by the manager or by the owner. They 
sent the traveling sec retary to tell him and said, “Just go and tell him 
after practice, ‘You are going to Chicago. Here is your fare and 
stuff.” 
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He said, “What is this? Why am I going to Chicago?” 

“Well, here is your fare. You have been traded. Get on your 
wav.” 

He took his fare and went to Ann Arbor. He did not go to Chicago. 

Then he called me up and IT said to him, “What are you doing in 
Ann Arbor?” And he said, “I cannot understand this thing.” 

I said, “We have nobody playing in Ann Arbor. There is no team 
playing there. You ought to be either in New York or Chicago. You 
have a contract to play ball.” 

But it is just one of those things. I put them right back where 
they were before. Mr. Congressman, because I did not want to give 
Chicago Wakefield and a salary dispute. They had enough trouble, 
you understand. All I was giving them was a dispute with——— 
~ Mr. Kearinc. How did they have him, anyway, if they did not 
have a contract ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. They did not have him because I did not approve 
of the transaction. I do not make the agreements, you understand. 

Mr. Kearine. You approve the agreements? 

Mr. Cuanpier. If it is an agreement. I do. But what would you 
do if you had one set of papers signed by one club and one set by 
another club and none signed by both of them ¢ 

Mr. Keating. Then there is no agreement. 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. They wanted to get Wakefield off 
their roster and get him on the Chicago roster. 

Mr. IKEATING. And neither New Yor k nor Chis avo liked the aetion 
that you took ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. I do not know whether they did or not. It did 
not make any difference. The action that I took was the one that 
1 ought to have taken. They all have approved of it now, vou un 
derstand. And if anyone does not like it and sues me, they have to 
pay the damages for me. | got the best contract T have ever cee! 
and the one that I wanted, just to approve my actions. That is the 
only thing I wanted. 

Mr. Kearine. What happened to Wakefield ? 

Mr. (CHANDLER. Wakefield went back to the Yankees and then 
they traded him to Oakland. 

Mr. Keartne. Oakland / 

Mr Cranpier. Oakland, Calif. Everybody waived on him, then. 
vou know. That is a procedure to get a fellow out of the leagy 
If they do not want you and everyone waives you out, you have to go 
some place else. j ; 

They all waived on him after that and the first thing you know 
he wound up in Oakland. He would have been in Chicago if he 
nad gone. And if he had gone to Chicago, Mr. Congressman, le 
might have cured any defect in the papers, you understand. But 
he did not go. And if IT had been he. I would not have gone. either. 
you understand. 

I think that any fellow that is emploved by a ball club is entitled 
to be talked to by some official of the ball club, and have the situation 
outlined to him as regards contract and money and so forth. 


How would you like it if vou were a ballplaver to have the chil 
house boy come in and say, “Keating, you are on your way to Podunk 
We are through with you”? 


You would say. “Well, what is this?” 


. 
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“Well, here is your transportation. Go ahead.” 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, any Member of Congress could take care 
of that without any difficulty. 

Mr. Cnanpter. I could. But you have to have that training. 
Everybody has not had that training. 

Is that what you wanted on this? 

Mr. Goupstern. Yes. 

There was one other question that I had on this cover-up transaction 
on a point that is not clear. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes. 

Mr. Goxpstern. In your decision, on the last page, you say: 

Mr. Evans filed with the commissioner a letter dated April 18, 1946, addressed 
to Mr. George Trautman, Detroit Baseball Co., and signed by Julius Schepps. 

That was Mr. Julius Schepps of Dallas. 

Mr. Cnanpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern (continuing) : 

This letter refers specifically to a deal between Dall: 1s and Seattle, 
which sent player James Tobin’s contract to Seattle for $5,000. Julius 
Schepps in this letter said: 

We are today sending a check for $2,500 to the commissioners’ office covering 
the Tobin contract. As you know, George, we sold Tobin to Seattle for $5,000, 
but as our sales contract came in for $2,500, the check to the commissioner's office 
covers this tri insaction. We are awaiting your pleasure as to the disposition of 
the other $2,500. 

Then sadoinnentty on April 19, 1946, the next day, there is a second 
letter from Schepps which says in part: 

As you know we are well aware this is a matter of words not of record so 
perhaps it would be better that you destroy this original as we have destroyed 
the copy. Call us at your convenience. 

Now, what exactly was involved in the Tobin case? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That explains itself. He did not destroy the letter. 
So it got Into my file. 

Mr. Goxpstetn. But is it normal that you would have two prices, one 
an approved price to the commissioner’s office and one on the outside ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir. The papers ought to show what they got 
for the contract. They say there they did not. Mr. Evans put the 
letter in the record and it speaks for itself. 

Mr, Stevens. Senator, to clear that up just a little more, the work- 
ing agreement which you described earlier which gave the Detroit 
club the right to hire players for Dallas; that is fairly common, is it 
not / 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. The vice in this—correct me if I am wrong; I am just 
trying to understand it correctly—the vice in this was that the working 
agreement gave him the right to control two or three players a year v) 

Mr. Cuanpier. Two. 

Mr. Stevens. Where actually they controlled more by having this 
side agreement, or something like that, that was not included in the 
working agreement ? 

Mr. Cuanpver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. But if they had had a working agreement and the 
whole thing spelled out in writing, would that have been a violation 
of your rules? 
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Mr. Cuanpter. It would have been a violation of the rules if they 
undertook to exercise jurisdiction on the players other than the ones 
they specifically agreed on. They only had the right to select two 
off that, and presumably they had a place on their list for those wo, 
you understand. 

Mr. Srevens. I see. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They did not have a place on their list for 10 
more. 

Mr. Srevens. But they went on beyond the number described 


the written document / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, there is no question about that. The Detroit 
club has 40 men under control presumably; I mean, without its far 
connections and so forth. Just strictly speaking, they have 25 men 
and 15 out on option, and they can option them three times. When 
they are through with the three-time option they cannot send th rem 
out. They have to get waivers on them and let some other club claim 


them. 

But this was an agreement, of course. There was no question about 
it. And so I made them all free agents. 

(The decision of Commissioner Chandler above referred to is as 
follows:) 

Exiipsir No. 21-A 
BASERALL, 
OFFICE OF TITE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati 2, Qhio, October 27, 1948. 
Decision No. 21. 
In re: Detroit-Dallas working agreement 

On September 28, 1945, a working agreement was entered into between the 
Detroit Baseball Co. of the American 5 gue, signed by Jack Zeller, its then 
general manager, and the Dallas Baseball ¢ ‘Tub. Inc., of the Texas League, signed 
by George Schepps as president. The agreement read as follow 

“For and in consider: ation of the refusal of the services of all players to be 
sent to clubs in leagues of AA classification, either optionally or outright, the 
Dallas Baseball Club, Ine., he reby agrees to give to the Detroit Baseball Co 
the option to select two players on or before September 1 during the years 1546, 
1947, and 1948. The contract of the first player selected to be purchased for the 
sum of $8,000 and the contract of the second player selected to be purchased for 
the sum of $8,000. 

The Dallas Baseball Club, Inc., further agrees not to assign outright any 
player contract to any other club of A-1, or higher classification, without first 
giving the Detroit Baseball Co, 5 days in which to purchise such contract 

“It is further understood that in the event either club desires to discontinue 
the arrangement as set forth in this agreement, written notice shall be given dur 
ing the month of December of any year to the other club, the commissioner and 
the president of the National Association, and be binding on all parties on the 
Ist of January thereafter. 

soth pr ir ties ugree to abide by all the terms of the major-minor league agree- 
ment, the National Association agreement, and the rules of the executive com- 
mittee governing the assignment of players contracts: also that a copy of the 
agreement shall be filed in the office of the commissioner of baseball and the 
president of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues within 
15 days of date hereof.” 

After this agreement was entered into but before it became operative, Jack 
Zeller left the employ of the Detroit Baseball Co. and was succeeded by George 
M. Trautman. Mr. Trautman, as general manager, operated under this agree- 
ment during the year 1946. During that year the following players were signed 
to Dallas or Lubbock contracts by scouts of the Detroit Baseball! Club: 

Clem Cola, signed February 11, 1946. 
Clifford Dooley, signed February 11, 1946. 
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Paul Hinrichs, signed originally to a Lubbock contract by a Detroit scout 
on June 10, 1945. His contract was selected by the Dallas Club by agree 
ment with the Lubbock Club at the end of the 1946 season. 

Oswald Bernard Rolwe, signed June 26, 1946. 

James Austin Moran, signed February 11, 1946. 

William R. Serena, signed March 14, 1946. 

Donald Thomas Myers, signed March 26, 1946. 

Ernest Jeanes Wilemon, signed July 15, 1946. 

Fred Girard Ahrens, signed in 1946 to a 1947 contract. 

On January 1, 1947, Mr. Billy Evans became general manager of the Detroit 
Baseball Co., sueceeding Mr. Trautman. During 1947, William MacDonald was 
signed to a Lubbock contract by a Detroit scout. 

Pursuant to the terms of the working agreement set forth above, the Dallas 
Baseball Club, Inc., gave to the Detroit Baseball Co. the option to select two play 
ers on or before September 1 during each of the following years: 1946, 1947, and 
1948; the contracts of the players to be purchased for the sum of $8,000 each. 
The Dallas Baseball Club, Inc., further agreed not to assign outright any player's 
contract to any other club of A—1 or higher Classification without giving the 
Detroit Baseball Co. 5 days in which to purchase such contract. 

Both parties to this contract agreed that in the event either desired to dis 
continue the arrangement as set forth in the working agreement, that written 
notice would be given during the month of December of any year to the other 
club, to the commissioner and to the president of the National Association, and 
that such agreement to discontinue the arrangement would be binding on all 
parties on the tirst of January thereafter. 

fn December 1947, by oral agreement between the parties, the working agree- 
ment was declared to be at an end. According to the testimony of Mr. Evans, 
Mr. George Schepps, and Mr. Julius Schepps, they then undertook to make an 
oral agreement respecting the rights to the contracts of certain players who had 
been recommended and signed by Detroit scouts to Dallas and Lubbock contracts. 
Clearly, under baseball law and under the decisions of the commissioner's office, 
this oral agreement was not valid. Commissioner Landis in 1940, in a bulletin 
issued from his office, stated: 

“Working agreements must truthfully set forth in the officially filed document 
the actual consideration, terms and conditions of that agreement and there must 
be ne agreement not embodied in the document so filed.” 

Since Mr. Zeller did not operate under this working agreement, the commis 
sioner can dismiss his participation in it with the statement that he executed i 
on behalf of the Detroit Baseball Co. 

Mr. Trautman succeeded Mr. Zeller as general manager of the Detroit Baseball 
Co, and operated under this agreement during 1946. On examination before the 
commissioner, Mr. Trautman was asked directly what other rights he felt that the 
Detroit Baseball Co. was entitled to assert with respect to the contracts of players 
signed by Detroit scouts, other than the ones specifically set out in the working 
agreement. Mr. Trautman stated that he did not think the Detroit Baseball Co 
acquired any other rights except those specifically set out in the agreement. He 
pointed out that some might raise the question as to why it was a good propo 
sition for the Detroit management, during 1946 and 1947, to pay bonuses to play 
ers signed to Dallas and Lubbock contracts by Detroit scouts without expecting 
to get the players. He answered that by saying that in his judgment the Detroit 
Baseball Co. owned no clubs and that some clubs were paying $20,000, $30,000, or 
$40,000 to ballplayers and that his scouts were authorized by Dallas to sign 
baseball players over a period of 3 years to Dallas contracts and to pay for those 
contracts at the selection time, on ov about September 1, at SS.000 each and that 
it was a good investment for the Detroit Baseball Co.—-that it was an investment 
made in the hope and expectation that the Dallas Baseball Co. would be able to 
develop suitable players, under this agreement, for selection at the proper time 
by the Detroit Baseball Co. 

On April 13, 1948, the Schepps brothers sold the assets of the Dallas Baseball! 
Club to R. W. Burnett. At the time of the sale the following players were on 
the Dallas roster, having been signed to Dallas contracts by scouts of the 
Detroit Baseball Co.: Clem Cola, Clifford Dooley, Paul Hinrichs, William R 
Serena. 

Before the negotiations for the sale of the assets of the Dallas Baseball Club 
to Mr. Burnett were consummated, Mr. Alvin Gardner, president of the Texas 
League, informed Mr. Burnett that the contracts of these players did not belong 
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to the Dallas Baseball Club and, therefore, he would not acquire them through 
the purchase of the assets of the Dallas Baseball Club. It is not certain whether 
this information had been given to Mr. Burnett before by the Schepps brothers, 
but it is certain from the record that Mr. Burnett was fully advised before the 
purchase was finally consummated that he did not acquire any rights in or to the 
contracts of the above-named players. He was informed that he would be 
expected to hold these players on the Dallas roster and that their future would 
be directed by the officials of the Detroit Baseball Co. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that the rights to the contracts of these players and the others named 
herein were asserted by the Detroit Club and that the movements of these players 
have been entirely directed by the officials of the Detroit Baseball Co., contrary 
to the laws of baseball. It is certain that the Detroit Baseball Co. acquired mn 
rights to the contracts of these players except the right of selection as guaranteed 
to it in the working agreement. These players were not selected under the terms 
of the working agreement. 

The commissioner is convinced by the testimony in this case that Mr. Traut 
man, former general manager of the Detroit Baseball Co.; Mr. Evans, present 
general manager ot the Detroit Baseball Co., and other officials, have had oral 
agreements and understandings with the Schepps brothers in connection with the 
handling of these players and others. It is certain that Mr. Evans and the 
Schepps brothers at their Miami meeting in 1947 undertook by oral understand 
ings and agreements to provide for the disposition of the contracts of the four 


last named players. 

Mr. Evans filed with the commissioner a letter dated April 18, 1946, addressed 
to Mr. George Trautman, Detroit Baseball Co., and signed by Julius Schepps 
This letter refers specifically to a deal between Dallas and Seattle, which sent 
Player James Tobin's contract to Seattle for $5,000.) Julius Sehepps in this 


letter said: 

“We are today sending a check for $2,500 to the commissioner's office covering 
the Tobin contract. As you know, George, we sold Tobin to Seattle for $5,000 
but, as our sales contract came in for $2,500, the check to the commissioner's 
office covers this transaction. We are awaiting your pleasure as to the disposi 
tion of the other S2.500.” 

Schepps is in error in this because the check was not sent to the commissioner's 
office, but must have been sent to the office of the National Association Furthe 
nvestigation of this transaction is being conducted by the commissioner's office 
(Tobin was shortly released by Seattle.) 

Julius Schepps’ letter of April 19, 1946, contains the following paragraph 

“As you know we are well aware this is a matter of words not of record: se 
perhaps it would be better that vou destroy this original as we have 
the copy. Call us at your convenience.” 

Information in the Commissioner’s hands convinces him beyond 
that these ballplayers were covered and handled contrary to baseball 
procedure He is supported in this conviction by the statements 
Gardner, Pres.dent of the Texas League. 

it was fully developed at the hearing that the Schepps brothers oj 
under oral agreements and not in conformity with the laws of baseball 
ire net now in organized baseball. 

The commissioner desires to admonish league presidents—they hay 
fore been admonished by the former commissioner—that it is their obliga 
to watch closely for such transactions. Any questionable practice should ln 
reported promptly to the commissioner. 

Billy Evans has had 42 vears of honorable service to baseball. He inherited 
this agreement. He mistakenly believed and undertook to exercise rights wit! 
respect to the contracts of these players that the Detroit Baseball Co. did not 
have and never acquired. 

Because of the fact that they have been covered and mishandled and their 
contracts directed by the officials of the Detroit Baseball Co., without ans 
therity and contrary to the laws of baseball, the following players 

Vow with | Ne 
(lem Cola . _._Little Rock | James Austin Moran ttle Rock 
Clifford Dooley Flint | Donald Thomas Myers 
Panl I. Hinrichs ; Buffalo Little Rock 
Fred Gerard Ahrens Flint | William R. Serena Buffal 
Oswald B. Kolwe Detroit | Ernest Jeanes Wilemen lin 
William Paul MacDonald Jr Flint 
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are hereby declared free agents, effective 10 days from this date, and no club 
will be permitted to contract or accept terms with said players within that 
period. The Detroit Baseball Co. and all affiliates are hereby precluded from 
re-signing any of the above-named players for a period of 3 years. 

ALBERT B. CHANDLER, Commissioner. 


(The following letters were introduced into the record at the re- 
quest of Mr. George Trautman :) 
Exuteir No. 21-B 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 17, 1948. 
Commissioner A. B. CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: This letter is written in a spirit of friendliness and sin- 
cerity and is not intended to be argumentative or controversial, and it is my 
hope that it will be accepted in that spirit. It is never as pleasant to differ with 
the commissioner on any decision he might see fit to render as it is to agree with 
him, but in the Detroit-Dallas decision it seems to me that there was placed upon 
me the onus of a situation which I did not create and in which, so far as any 
Wrongful acts are concerned, I did not participate. 

This letter is written because it is the first time in my 34 years of identification 
in the administrative field of sport that I have been accused of violating any code 
governing the activities with which I have been associated. I am hopeful, too, 
that Walter O. Briggs will not conclude that I, as his general manager in 1946, 
Violated the trust that he placed in me. 

It is quite possible that all of the following facts were considered by the com- 
missioner in rendering his decision, but on the other hand some of them might 
have inadvertently been overlooked. 

First, I, too, inherited the Detroit-Dallas working agreement. This agreement 
Was entered into on September 28, 1945, and, inasmuch as it was approved by the 
commissioner, it must be assumed that nothing illegal was set forth in the 
agreement. 

Second, all players signed to Dallas and Lubbock contracts, upon recommenda- 
tion of Detroit scouts and officials during 1946, were signed under the authoriza- 
tion granted all clubs by major-minor rule 11 (k). The commissioner's decision 
makes no finding that anything improper occurred in the signing of these players. 

Third, I desire to reaffirm my statements to the commissioner at the hearing 
that I did not enter into any illegal arrangement, oral or otherwise, with the 
officials of the Dallas club with respect to the disposition of any player contracts, 
including the contracts of the players who were declared free agents. The 
records in the national association office disclose that the only assignments of 
contracts made by Dallas in 1946 of the players who were declared free agents 
were optional assignments. These optional assignments were made voluntarily 
by the Dallas club without any direction or suggestion from me, 

Iourth, my resignation as general manager of the Detroit club became effective 
December 31, 1946. All of the outright assignments of the contracts of the play- 
ers who were declared free agents were made late in 1947 or in 1948. In every 
instance almost a year, or more than a year, had elapsed since my departure. I 
state to you in all sincerity that I did not direct or seek to direct nor seek to in- 
fluence a direction of these or any other assignments of the Dallas club at any 
time. Anyone who says that I had an oral arguinent with the Dallas club relative 
to the disposition of player contracts, either outright or optionally, did one of 
two things—either testified falsely or testified in ignorance. 

Fifth, the commissioner’s decision quotes from a letter sent me by Julius 
Schepps. While I am unable to perceive just what relationship this letter bears 
to the 10 players declared free agents, or to the Detroit-Dallas working agree- 
ment, I feel that, even at this late date, the commissioner should be told the facts 
of the Tobin case: 

(a) Tobin, whose contract had been acquired by Detroit prior to my employ- 
ment by that club, did not fit into the plans of the Detroit club. Waivers were 
secured on his services, and every effort was made to dispose of the player's 
contract to his best advantage. Included among those efforts was an authori- 
zation to Tobin to make a deal for his services, which he was unable to do. 

(b) All attempts to dispose of Tobin’s contract having failed, the contract was 
offered to Dallas at a price of $5,000. Dallas refused to take it at this figure 
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but finally agreed to pay $2,500 for it. Assignment agreements on that basis 
were duly filed with and approved by the commissioner. 

(c) My recollection is that Tobin wanted to play on the Pacific coast and 
would not report to Dallas. Thereupon Dallas negotiated a sale of the contract 
to the Seattle club for a consideration of $5,000. This transaction, according 
to the records in the national association office, occurred more than a month 
after the Detroit-Dallas assignment of Tobin's contract. 

(d) The commissioner’s decision states that Schepps erred in stating that 
the $2,500 due Detroit for Tobin's contract was sent to the commissioner's office. 
It is the commissioner’s decision, rather than Schepps’, which is wrong in this 
particular, since I have been informed by the Detroit club that the $2,500 pay- 
ment for Tobin’s contract was received by Detroit accompanied by covering 
letter of April 23, 1946, signed by Mr. Mulbry. Of course, I know you will 
realize that it was extremely unfortunate that the commissioner’s decision erred 
in this respect, since it has been suggested to me from some sources that the 
decision’s statement to the effect that the payment was never received in the 
commissioner’s office is open to the inference that possibly somebody tmis- 
appropriated this fund. So far as the remaining $2,500 is concerned, Julius 
Schepps, who was treasurer of the Dallas club at the time of this transaction, 
informs me that the money was deposited to the account of the Dallas club. 

I repeat the hope that this letter will be accepted in the spirit, previously 
expressed, in which it is written, but feeling, as I do, that I have been placed in 
the position of the proverbial innocent bystander, I felt constrained to express 
my views to the commissioner. 

With kind regard. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. M. TrRaurMAN, President. 





Exuipit No. 21-C 
3ASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF TITE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati, November 19, 1948, 


Mr. Georce M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Georce: I appreciate the spirit in which your letter of November 17 
was written. I answer it in the same spirit of friendliness and sincerity that 
was evidenced in your communication. There was certainly no disposition on 
my part to place upon you the onus of a situation which you did not create The 
agreement between Detroit and Dallas was inherited by you, a fact made evident 
in my decision, 

I did quote from a letter sent you by Julius Schepps. 
duced at the hearing by Billy Evans, the present manager of the Detroit club; 
and, while I did not quote the letter in its entirety, its contents certainly indi- 
cated to me that there were oral understandings between the Detroit club l 
Dallas with respect to the contract of player Tobin. The introduction of that 
letter into the hearing did not bear any direct relationship to the cases of the 
10 players who were made free agents. 

It is true that the check for $2,500 consideration paid by Dallas to Detroit for 
assignment of the contract of Tobin cleared through the commissioner's office, 
However, as stated in my decision, the letter of April 18, 1946, addressed to you 
by Julius Schepps referred specifically to the Dallas-Seattle assignment and 
clearly indicated to me that the Tobin contract had been assigned from Dallas 
to Seattle for $5,000 and that the papers had gone through showing considera- 
tion of $2,500. From your detailed explanation, it is apparent that I mis- 
interpreted Julius Schepps’ reference te the $2,500. If our positions had been 
reversed and you had seen the letter for the first time without having known the 
full background, I wonder whether you would not have arrived at the same con- 
clusion I did. 

I do not want to place you in a false light, and if my decision of October 27 does 
that, I want to correct it. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


That letter was intro- 





ALBERT B. CHANDLEB 
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Mr. Gortpsrern. Senator, with reference to the question of minor 
league clubs, I would like to introduce into the record, if the chairman 
permits, your decision of January 12, 1950, decision No. 32, regarding 
the free-agency claim of Arthur A. Thrasher, which relates to the 
Great Falls and San Bernardino clubs. 

Mr. CHanbter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It will be accepted. 

ry bd bd . 
(The decision above referred to follows :) 
Exutpeir No. 22 
BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, January 12, 1950. 
Decision No. 32, 
In re free agency claim of Arthur A. Thrasher. 

Arthur Thrasher was signed to a Great Falls contract on April 11, 1949. On 
May 23, Great Falls optioned his contract to San Bernardino, and player signed 
a San Bernardino contract on May 26. 

On May 25, the Great Falls club issued an unconditional release notice to 
Thrasher, despite the fact that his contract had been optionally assigned to 
San Bernardino 2 days previous, and while the player was either en route to, 
or at, San Bernardino. 

There is some dispute as to how the player was advised by Great Falls with 
respect to his release. The player contends that he was advised by telegram “on 
or about June 1.” The Great Falls club denies this, and insists that player 
was advised by regular mail, dated May 25, Thrasher claims he did not receive 
that letter, and that it Was not until after the close of the season that he obtained 
a copy of the release notice. Jack Rothrock, former manager of the San Ber 
nardina club, in a letter to President Trautman dated October 14, states that 
he saw the telegram from Great Falls referred to by Thrasher, notifying him 
of his release. 

Regardless of the manner in which Thrasher was notified, it is an undisputed 
fact that such unconditional release notice was (and improperly so) issued by 
the Great Falls club on May 25, which was subsequent to the date of optional 
assignment to San Bernardino. Since the player signed his San Bernardino con- 
tract on May 26, it is obvious that he could not have been aware of his release 
by Great Falls at the time he signed with San Bernardino. 

From the correspondence in the player's file, it is evident that Thrasher imme- 
diately took up with officials of the San Bernardino club the question of his 
status, and that he was told that the release by Great Falls was “in error,” and 
that he was on optional assignment to San Bernardino, 

A copy of the Great Falls release notice, dated May 25, was forwarded to 
President Trautman and was received in the National Association office on May 
31. Upon receipt of the San Bernardino contract, on June 11, President Traut- 
man disapproved the contract on the grounds that it was “dated after optional 
return and release.” 

It is apparent that the San Bernardino club officials were aware of the fact 
that there was some irregularity in the handling of this player’s contract. On 
July 25 Stan Newlin, of the San Bernardino club, wrote President Trautman, 
giving the facts in the case, but withholding names, and asked: “Just what is the 
status of a situation of this sort?’ President Trautman replied on July 27, air 
mail, and directed Newlin to advise him promptly, giving name of player, club, 
dates, ete. There is no evidence that Newlin furnished Trautman with this 
information until September 28 (2 months later), which was subsequent to the 
date player contacted President Trautman, requesting free agency. In his letter 
to Trautman, Newlin claims his club had never been advised of the disapproval 
of the player's contract. 

President Trautman has denied the player’s claim, charging negligence on the 
part of the player in failing to bring the matter to his attention until after the 
close of the season, The executive committee has upheld that decision. 

While President Trautman might justifiably feel that there was negligence on 
the part of the player in failing to bring the matter to his attention, the commis 
sioner likewise charges the San Bernardino club with negligence. Thrasher was 
kept at San Bernardino all season under a disapproved contract, and under mis 
representation that the Great Falls release was “in error.” 
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There is no question but that the player’s contract was badly mishandled by 
both the Great Falls and San Bernardino clubs. Accordingly, the decisions of 
President Trautman and the executive committee are reversed, and player 
Thrasher is declared a free agent. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 

Mr. Keratine. Do these players generally want to be free agents ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kearinc. I am not speaking now only of the outstanding play- 
ers, but of the average players. 

Mr. Cuanpvurr. 1 would think that all of them would. Do you not 
think that Ted Williams would like to have something come up where 
he could be made a free agent ¢ They would bid on him. ‘There is no 
telling how much he could get if he could sign a new contract now, or 
Joe DiMaggio in his prime, or the best ball player you can think of, 
Ralph Kiner. If they were free today the bidding on them would 
be—— 

Mr. Kearinc. That is true. But do you feel that the players, then, 
as opposed to perhaps the fans, would like to do away with the re 
serve clause ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. No. They are asI say. I do not know of anything 
else that you could have for it. They have to have something. They 
do not want to be mishandled. 

Mr. Kearine. Would it not be better not to have all the good players 
on one or two teams, so as to preserve competition ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. And that gives everybody a chance to get a 
good ball player. And when you do get him and develop him, you 
are entitled to—— 

Mr. Kearine. Jn other words, a player would want to be a free 
agent, if he would not be the only one. But he would not want to be 
a free agent along with his team mates / 

Mr. Cuanpuer. No. A general exodus he would not like. I noticed 
in the papers this morning they have undertaken to value the con- 
tracts of the Brooklyn players. They say that Hodges is worth $300.,- 
000. Some club would give $300,000 for the contract of Gil Hodges, 
and $200,000 for Jackie Robinson, and $200,000 for Peewee Reese, and 
$200,000 for Newcomb. 

The Cuamman. Two hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, $200,000 for the contract. 

Suppose they would make some mistake about those fellows and I 
would be the commissioner. I would say, “Well, that is too bad, but 
you made a mistake with him,” and he would be a free agent. He 
would be the happiest boy that had been produced in the United 
States in a generation, because there is no telling what he would get. 
He would get it all from some other club. There is no telling how 
much he would get 

The Cram an. Sup pose Gil Hodges is traded or bought for $300,- 
000; what if dag grigy the player get out of that sales price ¢ 

Mr. ( ‘HANDLER. No, sir, he does not get anything. 

Mr. Goupsrern. W ‘th reference to your comments concerning the 
necessity for maintaining competition and the effect of the reserve 
clause—you might not want to answer this—do you think that the 
system for transfer of franchises relates in any way to the mainte- 
nance of competition ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I do not know whether I understood that. 
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Mr. Go.pste1n. To make it more specific, for instance, if the St. 
Louis Browns’ franchise were in an area where there was a great 
deal of baseball interest and large-scale patronage, would that im- 
prove competition through a larger attendance, say, for the Browns? 

Mr. Cuanpbter. It probably would. If they were in a town where 
there was no other team, it would certainly enhance the value of the 
National League team in St. Louis to have a free and clear way there, 
you understand. And it works both ways. 

Presumably in a town the size of St. Louis, which people generally 
think ought to be a one-club town—Detroit is a one-club town, Cleve- 
land is a one-club town, Washington is a one-club town, Pittsburgh 
is a one-club town—there are one-club towns and two-celub towns, and 
presum: ably if you took one of those teams out of Philadelphia, for 
example, the other would get the benefit from it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. If the major leagues were to transfer one or two 
franchises to other areas, such as Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
or Milwaukee, would you not think that would encourage a more Na- 
tion-wide interest in baseball than there probably is today ? 

Mr. Keatinc. Now think that over before you answer it. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I have thought about it every way, Mr. Congress- 
man, that you can think of, in trying to figure out a way. Of course, 
I thought they should make a survey of the whole country. It is in- 
conceivable to me that a country can grow in 50 years and still have 
just two leagues, when you have cities sand towns in the country that 
I think, properly encouraged, could qualify, you understand. You 
should make a survey of the whole thing and just say, “These towns 
probably ought to be able to play first-class baseball.” 

That is what Mr. Fagan wants in San Francisco. He haga good 
park; he has a clean p: ark. He has an up-to-date operation. 

He says, “Why shouldn’t I furnish our people first-class baseball ? 
Why do I have to take the cast-offs from other leagues when my peo- 
ple will support major league baseball ?” 

He thinks they will, and I think they will. 

Something ought to be done now to do that for him, you under- 
stand. If they make a survey of this country and say, “These qualify 
and these would qualify in a reasonable time,” and then realine the 
whole thing—and there is nothing magic about two, three, or four 

Mr. Goupsrern (interposing). You set up such a survey in 1947, 
did you not ? 

Mr. Cianptrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hixures. Baseball as a national pastime has to be repre- 
sentative of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Cuanpter. It ought to be Nation-wide in scope and character. 

Mr. Hitiines. Today there is no representation or major-league 
baseball west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Cnuanpter. There certainly is not. 

Mr. Hituines. You talked earlier in your testimony about a third 
major league. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would you not think that it would be more practical 
from the economic point of view and from every other point of view 
involved, if a couple of franchises were transferred from their present 
locations in the majors to the West, South, or other areas, as a prelude 
to trying to open up a third major league? 
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Mr. Cuanpter. That could be done, Mr. Congressman. That could 
not be done, of course, without the approval of these leagues. 

Mr. Hiturnes. The owners would have to approve them? 

Mr. CHanpier. The owners would have to approve them. Of 
course, the minor league club, where it moves in, would have to ap 
prove. But if the major leagues agree to it, the minor leagues will 
go along. 

Mr. Hitiines. It has to be O. K.’d by the minors? 

Mr. Cuanpier. The majors have to make that decision. 

Mr. Hitiines. One minor-league team could hold out. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Not unless he was an independent, and pretty 
tough. Your town could not hold out. Your town is controlled } 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Kraring. The fans might rise up in their wrath and make 
them hold out. 

Mr. Cranpter. I would like to see that, if such a thing would 
happen. 

Vt Kerarinc. The fans in Rochester are pretty strong-minded 
people. 

Mr. CHanpier. I know they are. You see, Mr. Congressman, | 
would answer it outright, but I do not want to advocate the taking 
of any team away from anybody that has a team now. I think a 
better way would be to make a survey of the thing and mayve realine 
the whole thing, just so that it gives representation to the cities and 
towns that can properly qualify. 

Mr. Hituines. Possibly increase the number of teams in the leagues, 
as you suggested earlier / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Either do it that way, and gradually get to your 
third one—when you get to 12 in each one, break it up into another 
league—three 8’s are 24, you understand—break it up into three 
or else put a league on probation. I repeat, the only league that could 
properly go on probation, probably, is the Coast League, you under- 
stand. It could go on probation, and in a reasonable time qualify. 
Then you would have to make another one over here, you understand, 
and have four. And you could do it in time. At least, I think you 
could. 

The Cuarrman. But in all that, you would have to give due con- 
sideration to the investments that the club owners have in their parks 
and their players and their clubs. You would not want unreasonably 
to override those interests. 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir. But suppose Houston is made a major 
league; that does not do any harm. When they go from AA to major 
leagues, that has improved the franchise in Houston and improved the 
opportunity of the owners. And the fellow who owns the franchise 
in a AA town, such as Houston, when that goes into a major league, 
has a tremendous increase in the value of his investment, Mr, Congress- 
man, you see that. 

Mr. Hitures. I notice that General Manager Quinn, of the Boston 
3raves, on the coast a few days ago, said that he thought that Los 
Angeles and San Francisco and possibly Seattle could handle m yor 
league baseball. Do you think there are many other men in the major 
league set-up, aside from the owners. who apparently are opposed, 
who might be in favor of major league baseball in other sections of the 
country ? 
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Mr. Cuanpuer. They have not shown any indication of it since | 
have been here. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. The statement of Mr. Quinn would be among the few 
that vou have heard ¢ 

Mr. Cwanpter. That is just an isolated statement of a fellow that 
would like to see it come about. 

Mr. Keatine. He was out there in California with that influence out 
there. 

Mr. Cuanpier. But, Congressman Keating, they just have not done 
anything about it, you understand. 

Mr. Kearine. We are told they have not any application pending. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I do not know what they think they have been doing 
in the last 5 or 6 years. We have had no meeting where a delegation 
from the Pacific Coast League has not visited and made some request. 
And they have some testimony there where they say that after they 
come up With it, we just put it on the table. 

Mr. Kearine. Mr. Frick told us there was not any application 
pending. 

The Cuaimman, No. They were conversations, and he even called 
them requests. 

Mr. Hinuines. Mr. Frick conveyed the impression, at least, so far 
as I was able to gather, that the west coast people were not interested 
and had not been curre uthy petitioning for major league status. 

Mr. Crnanpbuer. I think they may be frightening them about tak- 
ing major league status for the whole league. And now they are 
talking about making them free from the draft. But the freedom 
from the draft would enable them to keep their players and qualify 
for the major leagues. Mr. Rowland has come to see me. The dele- 
gation has come to see me. Mr. Charlie Graham, Sr., who is one of 
the great baseball characters that we have produced, has come to 
see me. They knew that there was going to be a hardship for Sac- 
ramento and for San Diego. But the rest of them thought they could 
make it. They sincerely thought they could make it. 

But so far as they have not been given any encouragement which 
would have said to them, “Go get your parks in order. Expand them. 
Be free from the draft. Develop the situation where you can handle 
it and be a third major league, and we will give you recognition. 
Why not ¢” 

But they have not done that. 

Mr. Kerattne. I understood Mr. Frick to say they told him they 
would expand their parks and get ready, but he did not say, “We 
will relieve you of the draft.” 

Mr. CHanpier. They have not said that up to this moment. They 
have asked for it every time we have had a meeting, now, for 6 years. 
They have never failed to ask for it every time I saw them. And I 
took a committee out there to sur vey the situation. 

Mr. Kearine. They cannot reach major league status unless they 
are relieved of the draft. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They have no chance. They cannot keep ballplay- 
ers. ‘They have to make a ball club every year. 
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Mr. Hitiines. Would you not say that it is very possible that the 
statements that some of the major league people have made about 
the third major league might almost be a smoke screen just to keep 
the whole thing in status quo, because it would be very difficult from 
a practical standpoint for all eight clubs to become major league 


teams / 

Mr. Cuanpier. They have kept it in status quo for a long time. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record at this 
time the balance sheets and income statements of the commissioner's 
office for the periods 1940, 1946-50, and April 30, 1951, plus itemiza 
tion of fines collected from 1946 to 1951. 

The CuarrMan. That will be accepted. 

(The material above referred to follows :) 


> 


Exnuisit No. 23 


Exuisit A.—Baseball—Balance sheet as at Oct. 31, 1940 and 1939 


ASSETS 


Current assets 
Cash on hand and in bank 
Accounts receivable, Goodbody & Coy 
Investments: 
At cost 
Less, reserve for fluctuation in market 
value 
Investments at marl 


Accrued Interest on tt 


LIABILITI 


tions 
Total current | 
‘ I 


Net worth (exhibit B 


Total liabilities 
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ExHIBIT B.—Baseball—Income and expense and net worth statement for fiscal 
years ended Oct, 31, 1940, and 1939 


Fiscal year ended 


| 


| 

Stat alliapabinaieinaeenaiiatien 
| 

1 


det. 31, 1940 | Oct. 31, 


Income 
Net income from world series_- : ‘ ? : $169, 470. 85 | $92, 885 
Net income from city series, Chicago ee 10, 914. 81 | 12, 616 
Interest received on investments____- 4, 490 6, 903 
Fines collected ai : 6, 204 YOO 
Profit on sale of investments | RF 


Total income 


eral and administrative expenses 
Rent and licht 
Office supplies and stationery 


Reporting service 
‘al data 
i premiums 
rams 
Telephone 
Taxes 
Salaries 
Commissioner 
‘retary and treasurer 
Office employees 
Traveling expense __- 
Taxi fares 
Water, ice, and towel servi 
Auditing 
Brokerage on investment 
Contributions 
Contingent fund 
Depreciation on equipment 
Flowers, funerals 
Loss on sale of in 
Mi 


New s7) iy 


Repairs to 


nistrative expenses 


rthe year 


tment 


Other disbursements and adjustm 

Payments to American Legio 
Payments to American and National Leagues, re Junior Lea 
Payments to American and National Leagues for legal expens 


ind Western 1 


sntennial 


tor meri n Legion Jur 
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Exutstr A.—Baseball—Balance sheet Oct. 31, 1946 and 1945 


ASSETS 





Oct. 31, 1946 | Oct. 31, 1945 Increase Decrease 
Cash... $258, 119. 47 $202, 609. 15 $55, 510. 32 
Accounts receivable 1, 069. 70 28. 00) 741. 70 
Investments, at cost cme a * 25, 000. 00 59, 650. 50 $34, 650. 50 
Accrued interest silacioebtient “ ; ea 5O1. 19 60.10 441.09 
——=> —— = = 
Furniture and fixtures , 5, 356. 38 12, 115.19 
Less reserve for depreciation 267. 82 11, 462. 86 
5, O88, 56 652. 33 4, 45¢ 
Paper inventory (baseball book) 1, 568. 49 1. 568. 49 
Deposit, American Airlines, Inc 425. 00 425. 00) 
200, 203. 92 265, 2 7 129. 54 S. YY 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payahle 
Vorld series expenses aes — 
Withholding taxe ks 5 $13, 565. 61 $5, 765. Of 
All-star game hed . a 750. 2 
Hew) ni 
8. 565. 61 f 16 21 S 049. 40 
Net worth._....... dy Caden tee tot ee 251, 638. 31 258, 777. 36 ¢ 05 
200, 203. 92 265, 29 2, 049. 4 7, 139.05 


Exulsit B.—Baseball—Income and erpenses, fiscal years ended 
and 1945 





rea i 
Oct. 31 vf oO 
Income 
Net income from world series $123 800. 51 $2 ’ 1] 
Income from investments 739, 29 is. O 
Profit on sale of securities 2 8. 32 
Miscellaneous 194 
148, 432. 22 S35. 41 
General and administrative expense 
Rent and light 1, 866. 44 { 2 
Office supplies and stationery S54. 1 1.03 
Postage 1, 372. 68 4 
Printing 1, O68. 21 
Reporting ‘ 2 24 
Statistical service St 7 " 
Telephone and telegraph l 
Taxes 1 ORT_S & 48 
Salaric N, 945. 29 14 2 
rravel 7, S86. 54 ( 
Professional fees 30.4 ”) 
Contributions 15.8 ”) 
Contingent fund 6, 249 s 3 
Depreciation aa * 2 45 
Flowers for funerals 2 ”) 
M iscellaneous 212.8 1, 463. 96 
Newspapers, ete 1 \9 
Baseball book 2, 951. 
Bond premiums 2 0 
Pension ww 0 ' 
Office transfer . 7 
Repairs to equipment ‘ 
. ) 
Other deductions 
American Legion junior baseball 20), 000. Of 100. OD 
Loss on sales of securities 7 


rofit or loss for year 
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Exuisir A.—Baseball—Balance sheet, Oct. 31, 1947 and 1946 
ASSETS 


Oct. 31, 1917 Oct. 31, 1946 Increase 
$649, 810. 72 $258, 119. 47 
1, 206. 86 1, 069. 70 
25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
492.19 5OL. 19 


Cash 

Accounts reeeivable 
Investments, at cost 
Accrued interest 

379, 83 5, 356. : 


Furniture and fixtures 7, 
Less reserve for depreciation 


SS2. 59 267 


6, 497. 44 5 ORR 


Deposit, American Airlines, Inc 25 425 


683, 522 GN), D3 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 
W orld series expense 
Withholding taxes 
All-star game 
National League's st 
ceeds 
SS, 565 


Net worth 2 251. 638 


200, 203 
Exuisir B.—Baseball—Income and expenses, fiscal years ended Oct. 
and 1946 


Year ended 


Income: 
Net income from world series 
Income from investments 
Profit on sale of securities 
Miscellaneous fines 
National and American Leag contribution 
baseball and Mrs. Landi nsiot 


Total income 


General and administrativ 
Rent and light 
Office supplies and 
Postage 
Printing 
Reporting 
Statistical service 
Telephone and telegrap! 
Taxes 
Salaries 
Travel 
Professional fees 
Contribution 
Contingent func 
Depreciation 
Misce llaneous 
Newspapers, ete 
Bond premium 
Office transfer 
Repairs to equipment 
Baseball guides 
Advertising 
Meeting expense 
Investigators 


Total general and administrative 


Other deductions: 
wrican Legion junior baseball 
's. Landis pension 


, 000. 00 20, 000 
7, 499. 99 10, 000. 


499, 09 30, 000) 


5, 249 


Net profit or loss for year 


Subject to comments in text attached 
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Exuisir A.—Baseball—Balance sheet, Oct. 31, 1948 


ish 
Accounts receivable 
Investments, at cost 
Accrued interest. 
Furniture and fixtures 


erve for depreciation 


Ss, re 


Deposit Americar 
Total assets_- 


Accounts payable 
World Series expense, et 
National Le ‘ 


procecas 


Exureir B.— 


Incom< 
Net income ‘ ‘ 
Income from invest t 


OF MONOPOLY POWER 


ASSETS 
Oct. 31, 


1948) Oct, 


$653. 654.88 SH490_ 810 


146, OS7. OO 1, ZUG, SE 
25, 000. 00 25.000. 00 
773. 44 192.19 
7, 728 7, 379. 83 
627. 78 ss 4 
6. O90. 33 6, 407.44 
$25. 00 125.0 
842, 031. 25 Os 2 
LIABILITIES 
$24, HBS, 7E SH 4 
m™ t 
21( 04.4 
; 2H2Z ra 
( ys $21, 427. 2 
~ 84 a os 22. 2 


and 1947 


and 1947 


I reuse 
. si4 ‘ 
44, 700. 74 
rT 
mT OF 

5S Ole 

x) sf 
ar) s sf 


Baseball—Income and expenses, fiscal years ended Oct. 


\ 
4s .) 
i 
s4 
‘ } 


31, 


3 


Decrease 

$407. 11 
407 

oo ‘ a 

> 1 .9 


dl 
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Exuisir A.—Baseball—Balance sheet, years ended Oct. 31, 1949 and 1948 
ASSETS 


Years ended Oct 
— as a oer Increases Decreases 
1949 





Cash | $568, 448. 39 $663, 654. 88 a $95, 206. 49 


Accounts receivable 3, 957. 00 146, O87. 60 112, 130. 6 
Investments, at cost | ‘ 52 25, 000. 00 
773. 44 


Accrued interest _- - 97. 3! 77 
Furniture and fixtures 7,728 
Less, reserve for depreciation 1, 637. 7 


6, O90. ¢ 


Deposit, American Airlines, In¢ 
Prepaid expense. __. 


Total assets 








Accounts pay ible 
World Series, litigation expense, ete $86, 952.7 $09. 628. 76 
National League’ hare sede 
‘ans 210, 104 
3Y, 733 


Net worth 


rotal liabilities 


Exuwmir B.—Baseball—Income and crpenses, fiscal years ended Oct. 
i] , . 
and 1948 


ended Oct 


All-star 
Reimbt 


Total in 


130, 638 


2) 468, 67 
Other dedu 45, 000, 00 


Excess of income over ¢ xpenses_ 184, 468, 67 
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BASEBALL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, OCTOBER 31, 1950 


Murpny, LANIE? & QUINN, 
Cincinnati, December 21, 1950. 
Mr. WALTER W. MULBRY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Baseball, 
Cincinati, Ohio. 

DEAR Srr: In accordance with your instructions, we have made an examination 
of the accounts of Baseball for the fiscal vear ended October 31, 1950, and submit 
this report thereon, together with the following statements: 

Exhibit A: Balance sheet, October 31, 1950. 

Exhibit B: Statement of income and expenses, fiscal vear ended October 
31, 1950; supported by Schedule 1, Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Exhibit C: Statement of cash receipts and disbursements, fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1950. 

Exhibit D: World series account, 1950. 

Exhibit E: All-star game account, 1950. 


Our examination was directed principally to a review of the accounts reffecting 
the assets and liabilities at October 31, 1950, and to a general review of income 
and expenses for the fiscal year. During the course of our work cas! ceipts 
as recorded in the cash book were traced to relative deposits appearing on bank 


statements. In support of disbursements we inspected cunceled checks for 
certain selected periods, 

In the following paragraphs we comment on various items in the appended 
statements, 

Cash on deposit with the Second National Bank, the Central Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and Fidelity Trust Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, at October 31, 105+ 
was confirmed by means of certificates obtained d v fr the d t 

The accounts receivable of $146,215.00 are det 
believe these items will be found self-explanatory. 








Investments at October 31, 1950, consisted of the following United St: 
Treasury securities: $250,000 114’s due July 1, 1951; $25,000 2144's due June 1 
16G2—5. 

The securities were inspected by our representative d ng f ‘ ‘ 
eXamination at your safety deposit box in the Central Trust Co., Cincin 

Accrued interest receivable represents interest earned on United Ss ‘ 
ury securities held during the year and at the year end whica had not } 


lected at October 31, 1950 
Liabilities at October 31, 1950, consisted principally of certain 1050 


world-series expenses, payable from the conimissionet un 

As a matter of convenience, we have included in this report statements per 
taining to the total receipts and distributions of the oflice of the world 
and all-star game. However, it should be noted that the « nissioner 
ceived ol ly > percent of the total gate receipts fro the LPTLEs ina } 
net receipts from the all-star game were paid cire ¥y to the } 0 Cig 


central fund. 
In our opinion, subject to the scope of the examination and the fore 
omments, the appended statements clearly reflect the tinan L conaditie ! 
organization at October 31, 1950, and the results ot yer ons 
then ended. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Mourpity, Lanter & Quin 
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Exutit A.—Baseball—Offce of commissioner—Balance sheet, Oct. 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
ee ee ee ee Fee ene, = Mh OC 
Accounts receivable: 

Commissioner’s share of 1950 world series 





a ee eee oe eer a ARE Me ---- $143, 050. 35 
beet. et ee ee es ee wiivaruce. 3, 068. 50 
Re Ee eee eee =< 97. 05 
—_—_—————__ 146, 215. 90 
Accrued interest on investments___—_--_-____ - peace : 2,335. 44 
at SORES ee Ree LAP aS et EE mania cbpatilidatatiedoiontn 275, 156. 25 
Purmtare and Outeres.......-............2... —.csns $10; 900; 84 
Less reserve for depreciation. Pas, Ted St ee 3, 511. 27 
solani ea 6, 758. 57 
Deposit, American Airlines, Inc._- ‘sdetqaniecaie es eee eee 425. 00 
Commissioner’s salary prepaid (November and December 1950) ___ 10, 833. 32 
6 Sir ns ae eee eee i ee ee sees -.-. 663, 382. 31 


a 





LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Accounts payable, world series, ete_..__________ EE OS Bike 31, 093. 78 
Net worth: 

Balance, Noy. 1, 1949, previously reported____.____ $683, 376. 71 

Additional 1949 world series expenses__..________ 2, 440. 65 


680, 9236, 06 
Iixcess of expenses over income, year ended Oct. 31, 





ioe (Gnnree BB)... .<«.«8-ces Rodale ale _.. 148, 647.53 
-— 532, 288. 53 
OCR... — : .. 063,382. Si 


Exuisir B.—Baseball—Office of commissioner—Income and « rpenses, fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1950 


INCOME 
15 percent of world series gate receipts (exhibit D) $143, 050. 35 
Income from investments : 3. 273. 75 
Miscellaneous fines ona ” 500. 00 
Reimbursements by major leagues’ central fund for 
administrative expenses 6. 500. 00 


EXPENSES 
World series: 


Umpires’ compensation and expenses__ $14, 120.65 
Business representatives’ compensa- 

tion and expenses ee 2, O24. 66 
Scorers’ compensation 1, 400, 00 
League presidents’ expenses 948. 06 
Printing tickets 12, 901. 10 
Commissioner's net ticket expense __- 2, 062. 60 
Taxes 1,018.99 
Investigators 647. 38 
Commissioner’s, secretary's, and assist- 

ant’s expenses ; 3, 397. 23 


Rings and mementos 9,515. 00 


iS, O50. 67 


1950 all-star game: 


Watches for scorers 178. 6S 
Investigators 257. 37 
Commissioner's, secretary’s, and assist 

ant’s expenses a j NOL. 91 
Admissions : : IGS, 25 
Mementos ; 3 : a 50. 00 





Ex 


Ge 
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Exareitr B Bascball__Office of commissioner—Income and expenses, fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1950—Continued 
EXPENSES—continued 
General and administrative: 
Salaries and travel: 





Salary Travel 
A. B. Chand 
ler__ S62, 500. OO S11, 584. 52 
Ww. W. Mul- 
bry 24, 166. 6S 1, 265. 90 
G. H. Den 
man — S, 400. 00 
R. |. Butler 5, 400. 00 3. 741. 89 
J. Mayhall 3, 300. 00 
KE. Morris 5. 700. 00 
A. Martin 3, 600. 00 
lL. Ball... 2 100. 00 ae 
S136, TOS, 19 
Rent and light : . 5, 218. 15 
(Office supplies and stationery ; 1, 746.81 
Postave 2 99S 45 
Printing oss. 79 
Reporting , 107. 36 
Statistical service 100. 00 
Telephone and telegraph 4, 653. 99 
‘Taxes ‘ S96. 73 
Auditing 2G0. 00 
Flowers ave 519.17 
Donations a. OO 
Repairs to equipment 6.60 
Meeting expense 154. 06 
Playing rules committee B65. 50 
Investigators 8, 791. 12 
Towel service 94, 29 
Newspape! : S10 
Express 14. 33 
Depreciation : 2 1, 000. 90 
$163, O28. 43 
Miscellaneous (schedule 1) - 13. GS5. GO 
Legal fees and expenses (including litigation costs) 24, 466. S5 
ntributions : 
Cooperstown memorial S5. O00. 00 
American Legion junior baseball 17,305. ST 
2, ON. ST 
$303, 971. 63 
Pxee of expenses over income Cexhibit A 148, G47. 5 
SCHED E 1 MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR NDED OCT 1 m0 
ertaininent 
Commissioner’s dinner, Stork Clib, New York S$? 16. 45 
Sports writers’ dinner, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati fO05S 
Dinner for Connie Mack, Palm Beach 254. 77 
$3, 180. 7 
orida golf tournament, mementos 1, 97.10 
rratuities, ete.: 
Christmas 
G. H. Denman Sono oo 
R. I. Butler OO On 
J. Mavhall POO, a0 
Ik. Morris B00. 00 
\. Martin LOO 
L. Hall S00, 0 
Building personnel, ete 138. 62 
Miscellaneous 217. 81 
Robert Ik. A. Boyle 0), OO 
A. P. Kitchen 1, 0 
dog CPU to 


ROR61 + er. 1. nt. 6 
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SCHEDULE 1.—-MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCT. 31, 1950 


Overtime draft expense: 

G. H. Denman ____- oes ; : $150. 00 

a. Se : as oe 100. 00 

J. Mayhall_____-_ *Y ey : 100. 00 

A. @eeartie..... ‘ : es ne L00, OO 

B.. Morris..... . des Pe et L100. CO 

Sa ae Oe eo ' Se eee oe ane 100. GO 
Players’ representative expense 
Baseball guides and rolls. -- 
Official buttons__— . Sener = : 
Plaques four Germany trip re ' si : 1, 000, On 
Sporting News for hospitals_—-_ re be = Se POO 
ee = Lae esti 52h. 5 
Blue Cross, etc _- ” ae a : 376. 2 
Incidentals: 

Cuvier Press Club membership- 

Chamber of Commerce, United States 

Chamber of Cotmmerce, Cincinnati 

Weren, Tex Richare...d.n voc 

Watch, Fred Hutchinson j 

Tax, admission tickets 

Other — 

497. 56 


Total miscellaneous expenses (exhibit B)__ Pa. 13, 685. 60 


Exutnir C.—Baseball—Office of Commissioner—Statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements, fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1950 


Cash balance, Nov. 1, 1949-. 5 eauenepaes aan a : _. $568, 448. 39 
Kieceipts during year: 
Redemption of U. S. Treasury bonds S250. 000. 00 
interest and premium (net) on bonds 1, 684, 22 
Fines DE : _ 2, 500. OO 
Reimbursement by major leagues central fund 
for Administrative expenses___-_- 3, DOO. OO 


260, GS4 


Subtotal saint . 829, 132. 61 
Disbursements during year: 
Iexpenses (exhibit DB) cenit z .__. $303, 971. 63 
Less provision for depreciation = \: 1, 000, 90 
Subtotal : aan 302, 970. 7 
Add: 
nts payable, Oct. 31, 1949 


kets and misce] 


series tis 
lnneous receivable, Oct. 31, 
150 5, 165, 55 


rior year’s world series ex- 


» 


penses : 2, 440. 
Commissioner's salary prepaid 10, 833. 3: 


} 


Subtotal 
Deduet: 
Accounts payable, Cet. 31, 1950 
Prepaid expense, Oct. 31, 1949 
Accounts receivable, Oct. 
140 - 
66, 842. 
Subtotal , J _ ae ; 456. 852 
Purchase of U. S. Treasury honds__ 250. 156. 2 
Furniture and fixtures (net) 
TOT, AT4. 7 


Cash balance, Oct. 831, 1950 (exhibit A) 121, 657. § 
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Exuisit D.—Baseball—World series account, 1950—Statement of cash receipts 
and disbursements 


RECEIPTS 
Gate receipts: 
Philadelphia, National League club: 
October 4, 1950, game No. 1 (attendance, 30,746) $160, 130. 2 
October 5, 1950, game No. 2 (attendance, 32,660) 171, 145. ¢ 
New York, American League club: 
October 6, 1950, game No. 3 (attendance, 64,505) 309, 040. 35 
October 7, 1950, game No. 4 (attendance, 68,008) —_- $13, 355. 04 
Total, world series 1950 gate receipts (attendance 
196,009 ) - ee ae et ee 
Broadcasting rights. — : ~ $175, 000. 00 
Network television rights SOU, QUO. OO 


953, 669. 03 


975, 000. 00 
Total world series income _____--_- 2 silitas ; 1, $28, 669. 03 


DISTRIBUTION 


Gate receipts (major league rule 45) : 15 percent com- 
missioner’s share (exhibit B)-.-.....___-________ $143, 0350. 35 

Players’ shares: 

New York, American league players $204, 275. 91 

Philadelphia, National League 

players 136, 183. 94 

Detroit, American League players 36, 477. S4 

Brookiyn, National League players_ 3, 477. S54 

boston, American League players_—— 24, 318. 56 

New York, National League pl ye 24, SIS. 56 

Cleveland, American League player 12, 159. 28 

Boston, National League } _) ee 12, 159. 28 
Clubs’ and league 

New York Yankees, Ine ne 81, 061. S7 
Philadelphia National League club_ S1, O61. ST 
American League - S1, O61, ST 

National League : 81, O61, ST 

Total gate receipts Ne ek oS 

Broa hCuSTID al | ( ision re ceipts distributed to 
clubs by payment to major leagues’ central fund 


stribution 


hali—All-star game account—Statement of cas 
dishursements, fiscal year ¢ nded Oct. 31, 1950 


RECEIPTS 
Gate receipts (net) 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Television rights 


Broadcasting rights 


Total ree distributed in equal shares to ma 


clubs by p: ajor leagues central fund 
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Balance sheet, Baseball, Apr. 30, 1951 


ASSETS 

Current assets: Cash__ 
Investments: 

United States Treasury bonds at cost... __- $275, 156. 25 

Accrued interest 3, 881. 92 


Total current assets 
Purarcare and Gxtures............._..____. : $10, 320. 34 


+ a! 


Less allowance for depreciation . - 3,911. 27 


Deposit with American Airlines 


Total 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Current liabilities: 

Accrued salaries 

Withholding tiuxes 


Total current liabilities 
Surplus: Balance at April 30, 1951 


Total - 


Cash receipts and disbursements, baseball, period from Nov, 
lpr. 80, 1951 
Balance at Nov. 1, 1950 
Receipts: 


World series___--~- inicignd en aie — $148, 050, 35 


- 


World series tickets sad 3, 116. 50 
Interest on U. S. Treasury bonds__- sy 562, 50 


Miscellaneous 


Disbursements : 
Expenses incident to world series: 
Umpires’ salaries and expenses: 
John B. Conlon ae . $2, 920. 42 
L. Boggess_- ey 
Al Barlick i 1. 300, 00 
Wim. A. MeGowan___- . 2, 827.38 
Cas, Derry......... “4 2, 785. 05 


Wim. I. McKinley 1, 315. 75 


97, OD 


14, 105. 65 


Mementos: 

36 players (22 14-karat rings 

with diamonds, 10 Hamilton 

watches, and 4 sterling ciga- 

rette boxes) ___ : .__. 7,200.00 
Conlon, Berry, Boggess, McKin- 

ley, and Trimble (rings) _- 1, 000, 00 
Jones, Kelly, Brickhouse, and 

Britt (Atmos clocks) ___ : 668, 74 
John Reardon (lapel pin) for 

1949 series tlie h Ae: LE Bs 200. 00 
Al Barlick, Chester Smith, 

and Stan Baumgartner 

(Watches } peel pans obel sees 181, 16 
Wm. A. MeGowan (water 

pitcher ) Soewe a 115. 00 
Mel Allen (plaque) 110,15 


i Pie 


$118, 266, 55 


279, O38. 


397, 304. 5: 
6, S09 
425. 


404, 538. 5s 


400, SOL. 


404, 538. ° 


1950, to 


$121, 657. 


146, 826. 40 


268, 484. 23 
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Cash receipts and disbursements, baseball, period from Nov. 1, 1950, to 
Apr. 30, 1951—Continued 


Disbursements—Continued 
Printing world series tickets: 
Boston (American League) ~~ $35, 712. 98 
Cleveland 110, 00 
— - - $3, 822.98 
Traveling expenses: Ford Frick, A. B. 
Chandler, Walter W. Mulbry, R. Butler, 
and A, Martin 1, 966. 98 
Social security on Detroit and Cleveland world 
series shares____ pacuinpeigiudgibdnbnastoipamise ada 156. 15 
Yankee pennant 141. 30 
- $29, 668. 28 
Salaries: 
A. B. Chandler *___- seman 21, 666. 64 
Walter W. Mulbry 13, 750. 00 
George A. Denman 3, 850. 00 
Richard I. Butler 2, 475. 00 
1, 650. 00 
John S. Mayhall . 1, 512. 50 
Eunice Morris , 2,612. 50 
Lilla Hall 962. 50 
—————— 48,479.14 
Association of Professional Ball Players of America, Inc._-_~~- 25, 000. 00 
Contingent : 
Christmas gifts for employees of Com- 
missioner’s office: 
George A. Denman __-_ oa S500. 00 
Richard I. Butler __- ‘ 300. 00 
Hunice Morris ; 300. 00 
Annette K. Martin__. — 250. 00 
A. Paul Kitchen v 100, 00 
Lilla Hall cane 200, OO 
Robert E. A. Boyle_- Lcaticus: exee 
John S. Mayhall_-_-- 200. 00 
- 950, 00 
Expenses of Robert B. Doulens in Florida , 408,16 
Commissioner’s dinner (Tampa, Fla.) . , 869. 55 
Mementos for men participating in baseball 
clinic in Germany (Steve O'Neill, Elmer 
Valo, Jerry Coleman, Paul Traut, Charles 
Berry, Frank Frisch, Stan Musial, Charles 
Grimm, Jim Konstanty, Larry Goetz, and 
Richard Butler) , 226. 09 
Subscriptions to Sporting News . THO, OO 
100 wallets for golf tournament in Florida MG, SZ 
Watches for Annette Martin and John May- 
hall (oflice employees) ‘ ae 126.51 


Miscellaneous , ; 87. 7! 


Travel: 
A, I 
A. I 


}. Chandler ; ‘ $1,091. 43 
>. Chandler and R. Butler i ; : 2, 004. 05 
R. Butler is ‘ * é 1, 461. 19 
Walter W. Mulbry 1, 072. 81 
Eunice Morris _--- aS : 161. 09 
John Mayhall___---- 


8, 9839. 4 
Jubilee plans (Steve Hunnagan) 7, 303, 14 
Baseball] guides (The Sporting News) ; F 6, 250. 00 
American Legion - Re Oe ee , 007. 68 
Rent “. aa a . 2, 655. 30 


Baseball writers’ relief fund 2, 000. 00 
Telephone and telegraph ‘ 1, 735. 46 
Postnuge , ero bs 3 ; : ; 1,110. 91 
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Cash receipts and disbursements, baseball, period from Nov. 1, 1950, to 
Apr. 30, 1951—Continued 


Disbursements—Continued 
EES, eee 
Printing 
TR IOS | i ee a ee TORE eR ven 
Expenses in connection with player draft___-_- eee 
Supplies_____- a Sees sitio 
Player re presentatives- —trip to ( ‘incinnati, Ohio 
Dinner for sports writers (Cincinnati, Ohio) ---_---__-------_- 
Surety bond—Walter W. Mulbry__- 
Sporting News to military hospitals_ 
Miscellaneous_ 


Subtotal 
Balance at Apr. 30, 1951 


Fidelity Trust Co.—Indianapolis, Ind__....-.-----__-- cetbedeiesetg 100, O00, | 
The Central Trust Co.—Cincinnati, Ohio : 18, 243. 
Cash on hand___ eae ; zee ; ‘ ee 


118, 266. 35 
Salary of A. B. Chandler for November and December 1950, was paid prior to Oct. 31, 
1950. On May 1, 1951, Mr. Chandler drew salary for the first balf of May 1951. 
Total amount of fines by the commissioner, by years, from 1946 to 1951, are 
as follows: 
5, 500 | 1950 
7, 000 | 1951 


3, 500 | 
The breakdown by years follows: 


1946—June 19: Chicago, National League (Eugene Dart) 
July 10: St. Louis National League (Sam Breadon)’ 5, OOO 

1947—Apr. 22: Brooklyn Club............. Le 2, 000 
May 6: Brooklyn (Frank Turey) - a) 
May 15: New York, American League 2, 600 
May 27: Harrold Parrott- aes 500 
July 22: Boston, National League (F red U rey )_ HOO 
Aug. 1: Chicago, American League (George Murph Vv). Reeth HOO 
Oct. 13: New York, American League (Alvin Johnson) - HOO 
Nov. : Chicago, American League (George Zoetermin)— --__- HOO 
Dec, 3: Abbeville (Eddie Jacome) 7" 500 
Dec. 8: Las Vegas (Rex Jones) 500 

1948— Jan. 12: Eliznbethton Cnbs (Jack Graham) ae noo 
Jan. 12: Philadelphia, National League (Earl W: agner) noo 
Feb. 4: New York, American League (Harry } las HOO 
Feb. 23: San Diego (Ted Chaimners) —_- = Sais oa AO) 
Mar. 7 C hicago, American League (Robe rt Bu hl) HOO 
Mar. : New York, American League (Fred Urey) —-~- aE HOO 
pronye 6 : Brooklyn (Joe Marchese ) 500 
Apr. 26: Pittsburgh (Vincent Smith) 100 
May 5: New York, National League (John Jepson) ——- a HAO 
Mav 20: Cleveland (Donald Patterson) 500 
June 1: Boston, American League (William Hitchcock) ces 100 
June 1: Boston, National League (Earl! Torgeson ) 100 
June 14: Wilson, N. C. (Joe Marchese) -—- ~~~ OO 
July 2: New York, American League ( John Seve rin) HOO 

Sept. 1: Pittsburgh ye ee ae ee a hoo 

Sept. 7: Pittsburgh (M. Dan Lynch, Jr.) 

Oct. 7: Tampa, Fla. (Oscar Regura)—-...-- 

Oct. 15: San Francisco (Rudy Rodoni) 

Oct. 15: . S: an Francisco (Joe Carboni) 

Dec, 2 


) = 
8: St. Louis, National League (Billy J. Weldon) 
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1949—Feb. 2: New York, National League__ ee 


rep. 21: Fred Fitssimmons.—._............___. eS BEF | noo 
Se ee ee ee ikeewd 500 
July 7: Aberdeen (Eugene Menard) _~.----_-_-___-______-_____- 500 
Noy. 14: Washington (Eugene Menard) ~----___-__--_-_-_-_ 500 
Nov. 30: New York, American League (George Piktuzis)_-...-__-_ O00 
1950—Feb. 14: Detroit (Sam Esposito) ~~. eS ae ee oe 500 
Apr. 17: Littie Rock {Faye Taroneverrs ) —.._. 2... HOO 
Apr. 20: Cambridge (Steve Kujulis).................._....- —* 500 





Lee SEES TE AG ee oh RSE A ee Pe 30, 300 


1 This fine later remitted. 
Mr. Keatrxe. Do you have some summary of that ? 

Mr. Goupstrin. We hope that the staff will be able to make a sum- 
mary of that. 

Mr. Keatina. I see. 

Mr. Goipstern. | should also like to submit for the record the com- 
missioner’s decision No. 38, of May 8, 1951. 

The Cuatrman. Referring to what ! 

Mr. Goutpstrrn. This refers to the dispute between the Central 
League and four Michigan clubs, Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Flint, and 
Saginaw, and the Detroit Baseball Club on radio and TV. 

Mr. Cuanpter. In that case I found no violation of their territorial 
rights by the Detroit Baseball Club. I recall that. 

The Cuatrman. That will be accepted. 

(The decision referred to follows :) 
24 





Exuipir No. 


sASEBALL, 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8, 1951. 
Decision No. 38 
Re broadcasting dispute between the Central League and four Michigan 
(Flint, Grand Rapids, Muskegon and Saginaw) and the Detroit Baseball 
Club. 

This dispute between the Central League and four of its constituent baseball 
clubs on the one hand (Flint Baseball Club, Grand Rapids Baseball Club, Muske- 
gon Baseball Club, and Saginaw Baseball Club), and the Detroit Baseball Club 
on the other, has been properly presented to the conimissioner for determination 
in accordance with the provisions of the major-minor-league agreement (art. 
II). It involves alleged acts and transactions which, if proved, would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the national game of 
propriate for investigation and determination by the commissioner on his own 
motion as well as upon request of any of the parties thereto. 

The Central League and the four constituent clubs name 
during the 1950 baseball season the Detroit Baseball Club permitted (and re 
ceived compensation for) the broadcast of certain of its games by radio static 
located within the home territory of one or more of these Central League clubs, 
while such club was playing a home game, in violation of the provisions of maj 
league rule 1 (d). The Central League and these clubs also contend that such 
violations of major league rule 1 (d) will be repeated during the 1951 


clubs 


baseball and is ap 


e 
i 


“l above contend that 


unless remedial action is taken. The Detroit Club denies all of these charges. 
In addition, general questions huve been raised by the Central League about 
the validity and interpretation of major league rule 1 (d). Compensation is 


requested for damages allegedly suffered by the Central League’s baseba ubs 
during the 1950 season as a result of broadcasts of games of the Detroit Club 
made within the home territories of these Central League Clubs, and it has been 
suggested that arrangements be made for the payment of compensation to such 
clubs for future broadcasts, or at least payment of compensation for their grant- 
ing of permissions under rule 1 (d) for future broadcasts to be made while they 
are playing home games during the 1951 season, The Central League and its 
clubs have advanced the proposition that they are entitled to damages under the 
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provisions of the major-minor-league agreement and rules, and as third-party 
beneficiaries under the provisions of the major league agreement and rules. 

A hearing was held before the Commissioner on April 20, 1951, in which thy 
Central League and its clubs, and the Detroit Baseba!l Club, were represented 
There were also present at the hearing Mr. George M. Trautman, President of the 
National Association of Professional Baseball Clubs, and other representatives 
of the National Association, and Mr. Benjamin F. Fiery, representing the 
American League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 

At this hearing it was stated by representatives of the Central League that 
no claim was made that major league rule 1 (d) has been violated during the 
current season. The Central League also, while stating that it was not at that 
time prepared to offer proof to support its claim that there was violations of this 
Rule during 1950, asked that the commissioner conduct an immediate informa 
investigation to ascertain these facts: 

Mr. WirnHey. Mr. Commissioner, would I be correct in assuming that it would 
be within the purview of your office, rather than to subject us to a prolongation 
of this dispute in our admissions to prove the facts that we allege; would it 
be amiss for this office to cause an investigation to be made and determine those 
facts in shorter order? I say that for this reason. Every day, every basebal! 
day in Detroit, we are being damaged, and eventually somebody is going to 
raise the issue in court ‘you fellows sat by on your rights and didn’t do anything 
You can't collect damages from us for that purpose.’ ” 

Accordingly, a thorough investigation has been made of this question, and 
consideration has been given to extensive affidavits and other materials sub 
mitted by the parties, including the Central League and its clubs, in connection 
therewith. 

From all of the facts presented, the commissioner finds that the Detroit Club 
did not violate major league rule 1 (d) during the 1950 baseball season ir 
territory of clubs of the Central League. He finds that the Detroit Baseba! 
Club did not in fact broadcast its games, without consent, within the home terri 
tory of the Muskegon Baseball Club, the Grand Rapids Baseball Club, the Sag 
inaw Baseball Club or the Flint Baseball Club, while these teams were playing 
at home, in violation of that rule. While there is some conflict in testimony as 
to isolated occasions, the evidence is clear that the Detroit Club took meticulous 
care to comply with the limitations of the major league rule 1 (d) on its broad 
casts within the home territory of Central League clubs, and the commissioner 
finds that in faet it did so comply with these limitations. In any event, the 
commissioner determines that neither on the evidence presented by the parties t 
this proceeding nor on the basis of the independent investigation requested and 
agreed to by the parties and conducted by the commissioner are any damages 
or compensation due to the Central League or its clubs, nor is any punitive or 
remedial action called for under any applicable agreement or rule 

In addition, the Central League and its four named clubs have raised the 
anestion of whether major league rule 1 (d) is in some wavy inconsistent witl 
provisions of the major league agreement or the major-minor league agreement 
The commissioner determines that there is no inconsisteney whatever, and that 
no rights granted to the Central League by any applicable agreement or rule are 
impaired by the provisions of major league rnle 1 (d) or any ruling made there 
under. 

Neither the major nor the major-minor league agreement grants to minor league 
clubs any property right in major league broadcasts or telecasts, whether withir 
their respective home territories or otherwise. Similarly. the limitations o1 
major league broadcasts and telecasts which are contained in major leagne rule 
1 (d) grant to minor league clubs no property rights in these broadcasts or tele 
casts whatever, and such consents to broadeasts or telecasts as are required by 
this rule may not be sold or granted conditionally, as has heretofore been pointer 
out in detail in prior notices and interpretative rulings. See notice No. 61, Ma 
12, 1949 (prior to amendment of rule 1 (d) : notice No. 85, October 27, 1949 (pub 
lishing amended rule 1 (d) ; notice No. 88, November 8, 1949; ruling R-3, June 6, 
1950. These rulings and interpretations are now reaffirmed. 

This is not to say, however, that major league clubs may not cooperate with or 
render any assistance to the minor league clubs in whose territories they broad 
east their games. On the contrary, they are encouraged to nse the broadcast of 
their games, or any other facilities at their disposal, to aid and support minor 
league clubs. Major and minor league clubs have a legitimate unitary interest 
in furthering all phases of baseball. Each is dependent in many ways upon th: 
other: without the wide basic structure provided by the minor leagues, the major 
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leagues themselves and in fact the national game of baseball as we have known it 
would undoubtedly collapse. The major league clubs are therefore urged to use 
such broadeasts and telecasts as they make in minor league territories to Support 
and assist the local club in every possible way, quite apart from any effort to get 
the consent of a local club to broadeasts or telecasts under rule 1 (d) while a 
home game is being played. Controversies such as this one, arising as they do 
out of real and difficult practical problems, should be worked out by the parties 
with a view toward advancing the common interests of both major and minor 
league clubs. They must, however, be worked out within the framework and sub 
ject to the limitations of baseball's agreements and rules. 
Respectfully, 
Apert B. CHANDLER. 

Mr. Govpsrrin. Now, when you became commissioner, was there a 
provision for what is known as the players’ representative ‘ 

Mr. Cuanpter. No. 

Mr. Gowpsrerx. That is something that has come in since you 
became commissioner / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Has it been made part of the rules? 

Mr. Cuanpier. No, sir; just an understanding. 

Phe Cuairnman. It is a custom that has developed / 

Mr. CHanpier. An understanding. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. And who elects the players’ representative ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The players on each club elect a club representative, 
and the eight club representatives elect a league representative. At 
the moment Ralph Kiner a the National League and Freddy 
Hutchinson represents the American League. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now, with reference to players in general, is there 
any established procedure or have you as commissioner undertaken to 
do anything to provide hearings on various problems that the players 
might present, such as a question of reinstatement / 

Mr. Cuanpter. Oh, yes. Of course, the commissioner's office was 
open to the players all the time and the executive council; of course, 
when the executive council meets the plavers at the midsummer meet- 
ing at the all-star game come in and present their grievances, if they 
have any, through their representatives. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one further 
submission for the record, and that is the Sporting News of June 15, 
1949, containing Commissioner Chandler's complete statement making 
a reinstatement offer to the players from the Mexican league. 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Yes. 

The Cuainman. That will be accepted. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Exuinir No, 25 
[Sporting News, June 15, 1949] 
COMPLETE TEXT OF STATEMENT MAKING REINSTATEMENT OFFER 


Following is the text of Commissioner A. B. Chandler's statement of June 5, 
announcing the reinstatement of the Mexican jumpers: 

“In 1946 when our players were being induced to break their contracts and 
jump to Mexico by glowing promises and enormous cash bonuses, 1 announced 
that I would suspend for 5 years those players who violated their player 
contracts by jumping to Mexico and who did not return to their clubs before the 
beginning of the season. 

“In Habana, Cuba, in March, I personally told those players who had jumped 
to come back to the majors and report to their clubs or they would be suspended 
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“This action (suspension for five years) was then necessary in order to mak 
these young men fully realize the serious nature of their contractual obligations 
and because of the threat to the integrity of the game resulting from thx 
wrongful action. 

“Some 18 men in all were nevertheless persuaded to break their contrac 
and to play baseball in the Mexican league, and I accordingly notified each of 
these men that he would be placed on the ineligible list for 5 years. Short 
afterward, major-league rule 15 (A) was enacted to make compulsory t! 
5-year ineligibility of players who jumped their contracts after that time. No 
more did so. 

“Following the failure of the Mexican league to live up to the glowing promises 
made for it, many of these men petitioned me for reinstatement. In fairness 
to those players who had, in spite of large cash offers, remained with their 
clubs and carried out their obligations, I refused to reinstate them at that tin 
I always intended to give consideration for their reinstatement at a later date, 
after I had become convinced that the seriousness of their action in disregarding 
solemn obligations had been sufficiently brought home. 

“In October 1947, however, the Gardella suit was filed for the purpose, among 
others, of forcing the reinstatement of these players on the ground that baseball's 
contracts, and in fact its entire structure, was an illegal violation of the antitrust 
laws. Another action was later filed by Martin and Lanier. 

“If these suits had been successful in compelling the immediate reinstatement 
of these players, my authority, as commissioner, to enforce rules designed to pre- 
serve the honesty and integrity of the game would have been seriously impaired, 
if not destroyed. I have been confident throughout that no court would order the 
immediate reinstatement of these players, who have properly been declared 
ineligible for contract violation, 

“While this question was still before the courts and could be interpreted as a 
threat. however, I could not even consider taking such action voluntarily. Base- 
ball will not ever submit to threats of force, and it cannot afford to take action 
which could be interpreted as such a surrender. 

“The attempt to force immediate reinstatement through the courts has now 
failed. In denying the plaintiffs this relief in April, Judge Conger pointed out 
that to compel reinstatement of these players ‘would restore them to positions they 
resigned voluntarily. On appeal the circuit court of appeals last Thursday 
unanimously affirmed this decision, This is a definite determination that base- 
ball cannot be compelled to reinstate these players now, and it accordingly ap 
pears to remove the possibility that a court will order any change in their status 
during the term of the 5-year ineligibility period originally ordered. 

“The threat of compulsion by a court order having been ended, I feel justified in 
tempering justice with mercy in dealing with all these players. They have been 
ineligible for more than 3 years, and nearly all of them have admitted their origi- 
nal mistake and have expressed regret at their submission to temptation to vio- 
late their contracts. In addition, the president of the Mexican League has met 
with me in Cincinnati, and satisfactory relations have been established which 
should end the efforts of that league to induce our players to break their con 
tracts. 

“In the interest, therefore, of fair play to all and in the hope that the misguided 
young men who once so lightly disregarded their obligations will now be able to 
make a fresh start, I have decided to permit them to be restored, on application, 
to the eligible list.” 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. That will conclude your testimony, Senator. 

I wish to state that you have been very cooperative and you have 
given us very valuable information, and your recital of the opera- 
tions of the office of the high commissioner of baseball manifests a 
sincere desire to keep the national pastime known as organized base- 
ball clean and wholesome. 

Mr. Hines. Could I ask one question ? 

The Cnarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hitiras. Is there any truth in the story that a number of the 
players in the major leagues have approached you about becoming a 
sort of commissioner for the players themselves ? 
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Mr. Cuanpter. They have not approached me. 

Mr. Hitures. Have you had any indication of a possible offer in 
that respect ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. No, sir. I know that Hutchinson made a state- 
ment last spring in which he indicated that they might wish me to 
represent them, and I know numerous players have, but, outside of 
that, I have no information about it. 

Mr. Keatinc. You are open for that. You are now a free agent. 

Mr. CHanpier. I am unemployed, Congressman. I am in a posi- 
tion to talk business if anybody wants to talk business. 

Mr. Keatin:. Is there anything further that you think this sub- 
committee should do or can do to improve the enjoyment by the public 
of the game of baseball ? 

Mr. Cnanpuer. Mr. Congressman, I do not know that I could 
suggest anything. As long as the American people have confidence 
in the playing of the game, that is the most important thing. If 
ever they lose that, these fellows do not have anything; and I repeat 
what I said: These fellows are very fortunate that they own fran- 
chises—the 16 major-league club owners—and some of them think 
they own the game. They docontrol it. They think they own it, you 
understand, and they sometimes get delusions of grandeur and power. 

The American people own it. It is a sport and it ought to be pro- 
tected as a sport, and everything ought to be done that can be done. 
You can imagine, of course, Mr. Chairman, how I feel after more 
than 6 years of responsibility for it, suddenly to be relieved of it. It 
is a tremendous responsibility. It is something that goes on all the 
time. There are games being played and thousands of people in it all 
over the country; and, if any of them does a single thing that would 
take away public confidence in it, you would have to 

Mr. Krarine. Now that you are free, what are you running for? 

Mr. Cuanpier. I have not had the time to decide that yet. 

The Cuamman. The meeting will now adjourn. When we resume 
our hearing tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, there will be with us, 
as the witness, Mr. Ross C. Horning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, August 7, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1951 


House or RepresenTATIVES. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF MONOPOLY 
Power OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Wilson, Willis, 
Rodino, Keating, McCulloch. and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
itv: Peter S. Craig, special assistant; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The CnHarrman. The meeting will come to order. 

The Chair would like to read a brief statement. 

During the past several weeks the subcommittee has been receiving 
responses to the approximately 300 questionnaires which it sent to 
sports writers covering baseball throughout the country. 


Although at the present time we have not completed our statistical 
analysis of the responses, there is one comment which has appeared 
with a good degree of frequency in the returned questionnaires. 

Typical of this class of comment is the following, which I will quote 
in full without divulging the name of the writer, since he has not given 
permission to have his name mentioned : 


I believe the committee has lined up a representative group of men for its 
hearings with one possible exception. I have not heard of a chance for the lower 
minors to be represented—classes © and I)—and helieve it would be a good idea 
to have representative owners and players from such classifications for their 
viewpoints 

The chairman agrees with the author of the above comment and in 
order to meet this and similar requests, we have scheduled this morn 
ning as our witness Mr. Ross C. Horning. Mr. Horning’s experience, 
as counsel will bring out, qualifies him to testify in this regard. 

Mr. Horning, will you step forward, please, and give your name and 
address to the stenographer ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ROSS C. HORNING, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Mr. Horntne. Mr. Chairman, I now live at 223 North Washington 
Street, in Falls Chureh, Va. 
The CHamman. And you are here at the request of the committee ? 
Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, what is your present occupation ¢ 
347 
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Mr. Horntnc. At the present moment, I am finishing my work for 
the master’s degree in foreign affairs at George Washington Uni- 
versity. I have completed all my course work, my comprehensive 
examination in international law, politics, and diplomatic history of 
various sorts, and the language examination. At the present moment 
I am in the foreign service review course. The foreign service review 
course is directed toward the foreign service examination given by 
the United States State Department in September of this year. ; 

Mr. Stevens. Are you working for any degree, Mr. Horning? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. I have my thesis work all completed, and, as 
soon as I have it typed up, I shall receive my master’s degree in foreign 
affairs from George Washington. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, would you also tell us where your home 
is, other than Virginia? 

Mr. Horntna. My real home is in Watertown, S. Dak. 

Mr. Srevens. I take it you have played baseball. Can you tell us 
when you first played in organized baseball; that is, professional 
baseball ? 

Mr. Horninc. I first played when I was 18, in high school, for 
Mitchell, S. Dak., in the old Nebraska State League. I only played 
about 6 weeks at that time. I was not hitting my weight. 

Mr. Stevens. What happened to you? 

Mr. Horninc. Then I was released and I went back home. In 1940, 
I could have played for the Sioux Falls club, but requested that I be 
allowed to go home and play with the club at home, which I did. 

Mr. Stevens. What club is that? 

Mr. Hornine. That was the Watertown club. It was a small—— 

Mr. Keatine. Was that a class C club? 

Mr. Hornina. No. It was a local organization. 

Mr. Keratinc. Sioux Falls is an organized club? 

Mr. Hornine. Sioux Falls is an organized club, a class C, 

Mr. Keatine. Class C? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. In 1941, did you go into organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. I played the full year of 1941 with the Sioux 
Falls Canaries, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in the old Western League at 
that time. 

Mr. Srevens. Is that the same Western League that is now in 
existence ¢ 

Mr. Hornic. No. That was a class D league, and it consisted of 
Denver, Colo., Pueblo, Colo., Cheyenne, Wyo., Norfolk, Neb., Sioux 
City, lowa and Sioux Falls S. Dak. 

Mr. Srevens. And that was then a class D league with those cities 
in it? 

Mr. Hornine. Right. 

Mr. Srevens. Some of those cities sound like they are fairly far 
apart. What are the mileages or distances between the cities? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes. We played in Sioux City, Lowa. We used 
to finish a game in the evening, get on our bus, known as Stucker’s 
Steamer 

Mr. Stevens. Known as what? 

Mr. Horninea. Stucker’s Steamer. The man who owned the club 
was named Rex Stucker. And this was an old, beat-up Ford, a bus, 
in which we had bunks in the back of the bus, and we used to pile all 
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our suitcases, baseball bats, and other things, in this bus, and then leave 
Sioux City about midnight and travel to Cheyenne, Wyo. It is about 
600 milesaway. We were to get there at 4: 30 the following afternoon, 
and play a game in Cheyenne, Wyo., that night. 

Mr. Srevens. Did that frequently happen—that you would travel 
back after a night ball game and sleep on the bus # 

Mr. Hornine. That is a common practice in all minor leagues. 

The Cnairman. That is a common practice ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the players are not allowed to sleep 
in a hotel? 

Mr. Horna. Yes, sir. That is the common practice to save hotel 
bills. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, who drove the bus? 

Mr. Hornina. Tony Koenig. 

Mr. Srevens. And who was he? 

Mr. Hornina. He was the manager, the catcher, and he drove the 
bus. 

Mr. Keatirna. Would he catch the next day? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. In fact, in 1946, he did those three objec- 
tives and ran a farm at the same time. 

Mr. Keatinc. He would play the night game and then drive the 
bus all night after the game? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. He would also drive to Pueblo, Colo., which 
is 800 miles from Sioux City. On that particular occasion, we re- 
ceived the night off. 

Mr. McCutvocn. How old a man is that catcher ? 

Mr. Hornina. He is now 42, about. So you can go back to 1940 or 
1941, and you can see his age. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you tell us a little bit about this catcher, Mr. 
Koenig. He sounds like an interesting person. 

Mr. Hornina. Mr. Koenig? He is a very remarkable man. He is 
an example of a man who can use baseball as a medium to obtain some- 
thing that he could not have obtained without baseball. He was a 
coal miner in Livingston, Ill., a small city outside of Centralia, Hl. 
When he was about 13 vears of age, his father died, and he supported 
his mother and quite a large family by digging coal. 

He then went to Sioux Falls. S. Dak., where he plave | baseball for 
Sioux Falls. He received $60 a month. That was the common, ordi- 
nary entrance salary of class D in that period. 

Mr. Srevens. Was that your salary also, Mr. Horning? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes; that was my first salary playing baseball, in 
1941, $60 a month. 

Mr. Bryson. That was about the same salary that Ty Cobb 
received. 

Mr. Horna. Is that right ? 

Mr. Kearine. Plus your expenses, of course ? 

Mr. Hornina. No, sir. Expenses are only paid when you travel. 
You pay vour expenses when you are at home. 

Mr. Keatine. When you say at home, that is at the home of the 
ball club, and not necessarily at your own home? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. That is when the club that you play for is in 
its home city playing ball. 
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In 1946 Mr. Koenig was playing for the Sioux Falls Club. He 
played 7 vears for the Sioux Falls Club. He was never m: ijor-league 

caliber. He never pretended to be major-league caliber. He was 
als to buy a farm because the people in this city had great. faith in 
his integrity, and at the present moment Mr. Koenig is a rather well- 
to-do farmer, and he also plays baseball in the summer today. He 
manages baseball clubs outside of organized baseball. He obtains 
about $500 a month for so doing. And he was able to own this farm 
and to receive the degree of living that he has because of baseball, 
though he was never of major-league caliber. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, it might be appropriate now to ask you 
this: You mentioned the confidence that the people had in Mr. 
Koenig. What has your experience been with respect to how com 
mon it is for ball players to bet on baseball games. and if theve is any 
gambling among ball players, and things of that nature / 

Mr. Horntnc. I have never heard of a baseball player betting 
money on anything in baseball. It would be uake inconceivable 
for a baseball player to even think about betting on baseball. The 
standards maintained by baseball players, whether they are class D 
or major league, would not permit them to bet on a baseball game. 
Baseball fans do, and probably always will, bet upon baseball games. 
But they never approach a ball plaver about that fact. 

Mr. Kearine. Have you ever been approached or known of anyone 
being approached ¢ 

Mr. Horning. No, sir. It simply is not done. I have known fans 
in organized games outside of baseball who in the grandstand bet a 
great deal of money. But as far as baseball players are concerned, 
they have absolutely nothing to do with that sort of thing. 

Mr. Srevens. Does that mean that they do not even bet a quarter or 
oO cents ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. They would not even bet a coke, or would not ever 
bet amalted milk or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Srevens. There is none whatsoever, in your experience 

Mr. Horning. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, in 1941, 1 take it, you played in this 
Western League which was then a class D league 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you play in 1942, and if so, where 

Mr. Horninc. Played for the Sioux Falls Club again which is now 
in the Northern League, a class C club. 

Mr. Srevens. That was then a class C club? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, that was the Northern League. 

Mr. Srevens. And is that the same Northern League that is now 
a part of organized baseball / 

Mr. Horning, Yes. That is the same league which is in operation 
today. 

The CiatrmMan. What position did you play ¢ 

Mr. Horning. In 141 1 played shortstop: in 1942 T played short 
and second. Tam primarily a second baseman. ; 

Mr. Srevens. Did you play the entire season in 1942 for Sioux 
Falls? 

Mr. Horning. No. About August we were playing an exhibition 
game in Sioux City. Lowa, and then we drove from Sioux City to 


Duluth, Minn. 
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Mr. Srevens. Was Duluth also in the Northern League / 

Mr. Horninc. Duluth would be in the same league, and a St. Louis 
Cardimal farm club. 

We had taken batting practice with the Sioux Falls Club. Then 
I was playing “pepper, * and a fellow came over to me and asked me 
to sign this particular paper, and I had been sold to the Duluth Club. 
So Thad to put on a Duluth uniform and take batting practice with 
the Duluth team. 

The CuatremMan. What vear was that / 

Mr. Hornine. 1942. 

Mr. Stevens. Was that the first notice you had of your sale ¢ 

Mr. Horning. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Srevens. Or transfer. 

Mr. Horning. Yes. That was the first notice I had of ever being 
transferred from one club to another. Twas particularly perturbed 
about the situation. 

The Ciamman. How much time did you have to change to go to 
Duluth ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Thad about 3 minutes. [T was playing baseball— 

The CuatrmMan. In Duluth 4 

Mr. Horning. In Duluth, with the Sioux Falls team. I had taken 
batting practice with the Sioux Falls team. I was playing “pepper” 
with the Sioux Falls team. and the man from the Duluth team came 
over to me and said, *Would you sign this contract 4” and 1 looked at 
it and it was a contract for the Duluth team. 

Therefore, | was on the Duluth team and I went over and put or 
a Duluth uniform, and I took batting practice with the Duluth team. 
and a fellow from the Sioux Falls Club said, “What are you doing 
over there?” and there 1 was playing batting practice with the Dn 
luth team. 

My particular objection to that situation was the fact that a 387! 
a month—then I received an increase from the Duluth team 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, could I interrupt? Was your salary 
then S75 a month ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir, with the Sioux Falls Club. and then I re 
ceived an increase to S90, 

The Cuairman. How much 4 

Mr. Horning. To 890 with the Duluth team. But that was not 
what I objected to. not too much. 

Mr. Srevens. What did you object to / 

Mr. Horxinc. When you play you must pay your own expenses in 
your home club. The Sioux Falls Club had just finished 2 weeks in 
Sioux Falls. So, therefore, 1 had to pay all of my expenses for those 2 
weeks. I was looking forward to having my expenses paid for 
the next 2 weeks. Then when I got to Duluth, the Duluth team was 
home for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Srevens. So that meant you had to pay your expenses in Du 
luth, also? 

Mr. Horning. IT had to pay my expenses in Duluth, also, on the 
same salary. 

The Cnaiman. How could you do that without borrowing or going 
into debt ¢ 

Mr. Horning. It is quite a trick of management, s 
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Mr. Srevens. Did you make any objection to the Duluth manage- 
ment and say you did not want to play ? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes. We argued until about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and I knew before he finished that he would tell me the obvious 
fact, that I could not play for any other baseball team in the United 
States, anyway, and so I may just as well play for him because if I 
did not play for him, he could bar me from playing baseball. So 
I played. 

Mr. Srevens. Did he tell you that? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir: he did. 

Mr. Srevens. And when he told you that, what did you do? 

Mr. Horninc. I gave up. There was not much that I could do. 

Mr. Stevens. So you finished out the season with Duluth? 

Mr. Hornina. No. I did not finish out the season. Then I joined 
the Army about 3 weeks later. 

The Cuamrman. What was your age at that time? 

Mr. IHlornine. In 1942 I would be 21. 

Mr. Stevens. So before the season ended you say you joined the 
Army? 

Mr. Horninea. Yes, sir. I enlisted in the Air Corps, and then I went 
home, but I was not called until the following spring. So I could 
just as well havestayed. But I did not know that. 

Mr. Stevens. How many seasons did your military service take up? 

Mr. Hornina. The 1943-45 seasons. 

Mr. Stevens. During that time I take it your contract was under the 
control of the Duluth team, during that period ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. And then some time during my career it was 
transferred to the Sacramento Ball Club. 

Mr. Stevens. So when you came out of the Army, Sacramento had 
your contract 4 

Mr. Horninoa. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Did you receive notice of your transfer from Duluth 
to Sacramento? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. I was down in Texas and I received a letter tell- 
ing me now that I belonged to the roster of the Sacramento baseball 
team. 

The CHairman. What was your salary supposed to be with Sacra- 
mento ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. $135. That is when I got out of the Army they 
sent me that contract. 

Mr. Kearine. That wasa triple A team ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hivuinxes. How does it happen that the contract was transferred 
to Sacramento ?¢ 

Mr. Hornino. It was my understanding, sir, that Duluth, Minn., 
was a Cardinal farm, and Sacramento was also a Cardinal farm at 
that time. 

Mr. Hiitrncs, I see. 

Mr. Horninc. And before the 1945 season came around the Sacra- 
mento club was bought by a private group in the city of Sacramento. 

Mr. Hixuinos. In other words, in transferring your contract to Sac- 
‘amento you were actually being raised in classification; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stevens. I take it that you came out of the Army in 1946? 
Mr. Hornino. That was 1946. 
Mr. Stevens. 1946 would have been your first season ? 
Mr. Hornina. Yes. 
Mr. Stevens. Did you then go to Sacramento ? 
Mr. Hornina. Yes; I went “to Sacramento’s spring training organ- 
ization. 
Mr. Stevens. Did you make the team? 
Mr. esi No, sir. I did not expect to make the team, par- 
ticularly. I had not played baseball since 1942. 
Mr. Stevens. And the highest classification you had played in before 
was class C? 
Mr. Hornina. It was a C club. So I was not very sharp when it 
came to playing baseball in 1946, at that time. 
Mr. Stevens. Then what happened when you did not make the team ? 
What did you do? 
Mr. Horninc. Then I received my release and, of course, I had to 
pay my way back home. 
Mr. Stevens. When you received your release, not having made the 
team, you had to pay your way back to where you came from é 
Mr. Horntnc. Yes. You must pay your way back home whether 
you receive your release or not. It m: kes no difference. That is, if 
the season comes to an end 
Mr. Hitirmes. Was that an unconditional release 
Mr. Horninea. Yes, sir. Whether you receive a at ase or not, sup- 
pose you are a young man from New Je rsey and you are playing base- 
ball in the State of California and the season comes to an end; then 
you pay your way back from the State of California to New Jersey. 
The Ciatrman. In other words, not having made the team, you were 
discarded ? 
Mr. Horninc. Well 
*, Stevens. What was your status when you were released / 
. Horntna. I was a free agent at that time. Then I went back to 
Sioux Falls and I played in 1946 with the Sioux Falls team. 
Mr. Stevens. And that again was in organized baseball ¢ 
Mr. Hornino. Oh, yes. 
Mr. Stevens. And it was still in the Northern League ? 
Mr. Hornine. Yes. 
Mr. Stevens. And it was still a class C team? 
Mr. Hornina. Yes. 
Mr. Srevens. And what kind of season did you have in 1946? 
Mr. Hornine. I had a rather good season. 
The Cuarmman. After you were released from Sacramento, you be- 
came a free agent; is that it? 
Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. And then after that you joined another club? 
Mr. Horntrnoa. Yes, the Sioux Falls team. 
The CuarrmMan. The Sioux Falls team. You went back? 
Mr. Hornine. Back to Sioux Falls; yes, sir. 
Mr. Stevens. What was your salary when you signed with the Sioux 
Falls team ? 
Mr. Hornrne. It was $135 to begin with. Then during the course 
of the season I received a raise to $175. 
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Mr. Stevens. Why? What was happening when you got the raise / 

Mr. Hornine. I had a rather good year. I was on the All Star 
Team of the Northern League at that time. 

Mr. Srevens. What was your position ¢ 

Mr. Horning. 1 played second base. 

Mr. STEVENS. You were the all star second baseman of the North 
ern League in 1946? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. You played the whole season, I take it, at Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Horning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. What did you do the next season ? 

Mr. Horninc. In the meantime the Sioux Falls team, which was 
owned by Rex Stucker, in 1946 was sold in the winter to two other 
gentlemen, Mr. Ken Guenthner and Mr. Mory Levenger. And these 
two fellows obtained a working agreement with the Chicago Cub 
organization. ‘Then in the spring I went to—— 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, if I might interrupt. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had supplied to us from the Chicago Cubs 
all their working agreements and I think it might be appropriate to 
introduce into the record the working agreement between the Sioux 
Falls Club and the Des Moines Cubs. which is a Chieago Cub farm. 
It might be of some interest to the committee to read a few para 
vraphs from this, if I] may take the time. 

Mr. WiuLson. Is this typical of a standard agreement bet ween two 
ball clubs ? 

Mr. Svevens. It seems to be. It illustrates what they are like. It 
is between the Sioux Falls Baseball Club of the Northern League 
and the Des Moines Cubs of the Western League. It is the 1950 avree 
ment. But as far as we know many of them are quite similar, al 
though there are differences in the provisions. 

After identifying the parties, paragraph 1 reads: 

The Des Moines Cubs, Ine., agrees to pay the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Ine 
through official channels, the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00), as 
follows: 


Then it describes the method of payment. 


(2) In an effort to assist the Sioux Falls Club in player strength the party 
of the second part shall have the right to sell, option or recommend players 
to the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Ine. 

(3) The party of the second part shall have the right to appoint the manager 
of the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., or to approve the appointment of th 
manager, and shall pay one-half of said manager’s salary, same to be paid 
at the end of each month from time spring training season starts, and terminat 
ing at close of season. 

(4) In consideration of the foregoing, the Des Moines Cubs, Inc., shall have 
the right on or before October 1, 1951, to select the contracts of any or all play 
ers to which the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., holds title. 


Then there are other provisions of bonus, and so forth. 
The CHarrMan. That will be accepted. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


Exiutsir No. 26 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
OFFICIAL WORKING AGREEMEN1 


THis AGREEMENT, Made and entered into this 28th day of September 1950, by 
and between the Sroux Fauis BAseraALe CLUB, INC., Baseball Club of the Norrn 
ERN League, party of the first part, and the Des Moines CusBs, INc., Basebal) 
Club of the WESTERN League, party of the second part, 


(Bacu and Every condition of the Working Agreement must be set forth below) 


Wrirnesseru, That the said Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., party of the first 
part, does hereby assign the right to select the contracts of certain players here 
inafter set forth to the aforesaid party of the second part, under the following 
conditions : 

(1) The Des Moines Cubs, Ine., agrees to pay to the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, 
Ine., through official channels, the sum of One Thousand Dollars (31,000.00), as 
follows: 

(A) Five Hundred Dollars (850000) payable May 15, 1951 

(B) Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) payable July 1, 1951. 

(C) The above-mentioned payments are to be made only in the event the 
Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Ine., is in operation at the time such payments 
are due, 

(2) In an effort to assist the Sioux Falls Club in player strength, the party of 
the second part shall have the right to sell, option, or recommend players to the 
Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc. 

(8) The party of the second part shall have the right to appoint the man- 
ager of the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., or to approve the appointment of 
the manager, and shall pay one-half of said manager’s salary, same to be paid 
at the end of each month from time spring training season starts, and terminat- 
ing at close of season. 

(4) In consideration of the foregoing, the Des Moines Cubs, Inc., shall have 
the right on or before October 1, 1951, to select the contracts of any or all 
players to which the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., holds title 

(5) Should the party of the second part direct the party of the first part to 
pay a bonus to any player, then the party of the second part shall reimburse the 
party of the first part for such payment upon request of the party of the first 
part. 

(6) If the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Ine., should decide at any time not to 
continne in operation as a member of the Northern League, or should the North 
ern League suspend operation, the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inec., shall give the 
Des Moines Cubs, Inc., at least five days telegraphic notice of such decision or 
such suspension, and within said period the Des Moines Cubs, Ine., shall have 
the right to select as specified above, the contracts of any players to which the 
Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inec., holds title; Provipep, however, that the 
Des Moines Cubs, Inc., shall first pay all the unpaid considerations agreed upon 
so far as may be necessary to meet any baseball liens owning and unsatisfied by 
the Sioux Falls Baseball Club, Inc., and provided further, that if the Sioux 
Falls Baseball Club, Inec., does not owe any baseball lien claims, the amount 
which the Des Moines Cubs, Inc., must pay shall not be less than One Hundred 
Dollars ($100.00) per player contract selected, subject to any payments pre- 
viously made under this agreement. 

(7) It is further understood and agreed that the Sioux Falls Baseball Club. 
Inc., shall not assign nor release unconditionally the contract of any player as 
specified above during the life of this agreement, without first giving the Des 
Moines Clubs, Ine., five days written or telegraphic notice, within which period 
the Des Moines Cubs, Inc., shall have the right to select the contract of said 
player for assignment to the Des Moines Cubs, Ine., under this agreement. 

(8) This contract is subject to Federal or State Legislation, Regulations, Exee- 
utive or other Official Orders, or other Governmental action, now or hereafter in 
effect, devolving from the wartime emergency, which may directly or indirectly 
affect either club and subject also to all rules, regulations, decisions or other 
iction by the National Association, the League, the Commissioner, the Presi- 
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dent of the National Association, the Major-Minor League Advisory Council o: 
the League President, including the right of the Commissioner or the President 
of the National Association to suspend the operation of this agreement during 
any National Emergency. 
Sioux Farts BAsesaryt Crue, INC., 
Party of the First Part. 


President 
Des Motnes Cuss, INC., 
Party of the Second Part. 
By JouHn 'T. SHEEHAN, 
President 


NUMBER OF COPIES TO BE FILED 


entitled to make selections) and forwarded to the Selectee Club (club from which 
selections are to be made). After execution, the Selectee Club is to retain on: 
copy, transmit one copy to the Selector Club and forward TWO copies to th 
President of the National Association. 


DATE FOR SELECTIONS 


The date agreed upon by the parties for selection of player contracts must be 
set forth in the working agreement. That date cannot be later than October 1 
of the year in which the agreement is effective. 


RESTRICTION ON SELECTEE CLUB’S RIGHT TO DISPOSE OF PLAYER CONTBACTS 


If it is the intention of the parties to the working agreement that the Selectee 
Club is not to dispose of any player contract without first giving Selector Club an 
opportunity to select such contract, a clear statement of the intention must be 
set forth in the agreement. The language generally used for this purpose is as 
follows: 

“The (Selectee) Club has the right to unconditionally release, or transfer 

the contract of, any player or players, after first giving the (Selector) 

days written or telegraphic notice of its intention, within which 

time the (Selector) Club may elect to exercise its option with respect to 
to contract of the player or players concerned.” 


WHEN CONTRACT OF UNNAMED PLAYER IS TO BE ASSIGNED BY SELECTOR 


When the Selector Club agrees, as part or all of the consideration for the right 
to select player contracts, to assign the contracts of one or more unnamed players, 
the working agreement must state clearly each and every condition under which 
the Selectee Club may refuse to accept assignment of the proffered contracts. 


WHEN AGREEMENT PROVIDES FOR SELECTION OF “ANY OR ALL” PLAYER CONTRACTS 


When a working agreement gives the Selector Club the right to select any or all 
player contracts from the Selectee Club, language similar to the following must 
be made part of the agreement: 

“If (Selectee) Club decides not to continue operations it shall give the 
(Selector) Club at least five days’ written or telegraphic notice thereof, 
within which time (Selector) Club shall have the right to select player con 
tracts of the (Selectee) Club without any payment other than that made at 
the date of such notice, except that in no event shall the amount paid by the 
(Selector) Club be less than $100 per player contract selected, and except that 
if at date of such notice the (Selectee) Club holds any baseball lien claims, 
the (Selector) Club shall pay so much of the total consideration above men 
tioned as may be necessary to pay such baseball lien.” 

Mr. Stevens. Now, you say that the working agreement was made 
with the Chicago Cub farm system. Did that have any effect on your 
status / 

Mr. Hornine. The Sioux Falls team acquired 8 or 10 players by 
this sale. Then when they received the working agreement the Chi- 
cago Cubs acquired control of the players that the Sioux Falls team 
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had had. I believe I played about a month with the Sioux Falls 
team and then they sent me to the Western Association Club of Hut- 
chinson, Kans. 

Mr. Keatine. Did you object to that at all? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, sir; I did object to that. I felt IT had a fairly 
decent year in 1946, I liked the city of Sioux Falls. I was going to 
college in Sioux Falls. It was at a time when Sioux Falls had quite 
a housing shortage. It was very hard to obtain a place to live. I had 
a very fine room at the YMCA in Sioux Falls, one of the nicest in 
the United States, and I did not go for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Keating. Was there any action taken ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. They placed me on the suspended list. 
That is, I could not play for any other baseball team in the United 
States in organized baseball. 

Mr. Kearine. You were suspended by the club? 

Mr. Hornine. I was suspended by the Chicago Cubs for refusing 
to report to the Hutchinson baseball team, although if I had been a 
free agent I could have obtained a job easily within the Northern 
League some place. 

Mr. Stevens. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Horninc. Because of my previous experience and the record 
I had the year before, and the fellows that I knew in the Northern 
League. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the year before was the year you 
were the all star second baseman / 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, sir. And then when I went to Hutchinson, 
Kans., I paid rent at the YMCA in Sioux Falls and at Hutchinson, 
Kans., at the hotel, so that when I came back in the fall I would 
have a place to live, to go to college. 

Mr. Stevens. What is the name of that college? 

Mr. Hornina. Augustana College in Sioux Falls, a small college. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you eventually receive your degree from Augus- 
tana College ¢ 

Mr. Horninc. That is where I received my B.A. degree in June, 
1948. 

Mr. Stevens. When you were suspended how long were you sus- 
pended ? 

Mr. Horninc. Two weeks. I had no income. So I finally went 
into Mr. Levenger’s office and told him I would be willing to go. So 
they just called up Jack Sheehan in Chicago and automatically I was 
sent to Hutchinson, Kans. 

Mr. Kearine, Is that the same class of league? 

Mr. Horntinc. Yes, sir. It was in the Western Association, the 
same group. Morry Arnovich was the manager at the time I was 
there. 

Mr. Stevens. What was your salary there? 

Mr. Hornine. $200. 

Mr. Stevens. Two hundred dollars? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Who was the manager of Hutchinson? 

Mr. Hornina. Arnovich was the first manager, and then I think it 
was in August that Dick Kerr became the manager. 

Mr. Stevens. Who was Dick Kerr? 
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Mr. Horning. He played in the early 1920's with the Chicago White 
Sox, a nice little left-hander, rather quick, rather nice. Well, he was 
at Hutchinson about 10 days, and then he received a telegram one 
morning saying that his services were no longer required, that the 
business manager, Larry Flynn, would now be the manager. Kerr 
was quite broken up about the situation. He said that he felt that 
he had been in baseball 30 years, and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Srevens. Is that the only notice he had of his discharge / 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. I remember distinctly coming downstairs in 
the hotel lobby, and Mrs. Kerr was talking to all the ballplayers. She 
thought that some of them had something to do with it. And, of 
course, none of us had any knowledge of the situation whatsoever. He 
Was sitting out on the veranda, and he was quite broken up about the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Srevens. I take it, then, the other person took over ¢ 

Mr. Horntne. Yes. Then the business manager, Larry Flynn, fin 
ished out the season. There was not more than about 3 weeks to vo, 
and we were in sixth place. We could not go anywhere anyway. 

Mr. Srevens. What happened in 1948% You finished the season, 
then, with Hutchinson ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. And then in 1948, with whom did you sign ¢ 

Mr. Horntne. In the spring of 1948, T received a contract from the 
Visalia baseball team in the California State League. 

Mr. Srevens. Is Visalia also a Cub organization club? 

Mr. Horntne. That isa Cub organization club. I signed a contract. 
But T told them I could not go to the club, you see, because that was 
the vear that I was to receive my degree. And Lcould not leave before 
IT received my degree to go tothe club. And then in April of that year, 
I believe, Mr. George of the Chicago Cub organization sent me my re 
lease. So I just did not play with that group. 

Before, I always had left in the spring. I had either worked ahead, 
worked all my school work ahead, or I waited until the fall to catch 
up. But I could not do that when I was going to receive my degree. 
I just could not leave. 

Mr. Stevens. So you were released because you did not report to 
Visalia 4 

Mr. Horninc. Mostly, though, because of the fact that I was no 
longer a major league prospect, and not for the fact that I did not 
go to Visalia. Unless you are a major league prospect, there is no 
such thing as a AAA propect. That is out of the question. You 
must be a major-league prospect. 

Mr. Srevens. You think they would not be interested in you un 
less they thought eventually you would be good enough to make the 
major leagues ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. That is the only criteria. There is no 
such thing as a AA or a AAA prospect. That is out of the question. 
You operate as a major-league prospect or you do not play. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would you say that this situation results from the 
fact that the farm system is so expensive, and major-league clubs 
control the operation of the minors? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir; very much so. [ think perhaps major- 
league organizations are comparable to the mercantile theory of 


economics. 
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The Cuaimman. To the what, sir? 

Mr. Hornine. To the mercantile theory of economics, whereby 
each major-league club has little colonies all over the United States, 
and the primary purpose of these little colonies or minor-league clubs 
is to produce baseball players for the parent club. That is the pri 
mary interest. They are secondarily concerned with the baseball 
fans in the minor-league club, or with the outcome of the local base 
ball owners, who have absolutely no control over their baseball club 
under a working agreement. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning. I wonder if, before we get into this 
subject in more detail, we might finish up your career. 

Mr. Hornine. Surely. 

Mr. Kearinc. Before you go into that, there are a lot of independ 
ent clubs, are there not ? 

Mr. Horning. Yes. But they have a very difficult time obtaining 
baseball players. 

Mr. Kearinc. Some of them are pretty well up in the various minor 
leagues. 

Mr. Hornine. Surely. But I am speaking of the lower classifica 
tions. And the veteran rule hampers local baseball clubs greatly, the 
rule whereby a particular league states that you can only have three 
veterans and no more on a basebal] team. An independent team has 
no source of labor, no source of ballplayers. 

Mr. Hitsines. What is the reason for the veteran rule / 

Mr. Horning. In my opinion, the reason for the veteran rule is to 
benefit the major league baseball team. If a local ball-club owner 
could hire ballplavers who have had experience, then the quality of 
his baseball team would rise. The baseball fans in that town do not 
see the best baseball that is possible for that area. The major-leagu: 
club wants ballplayers to play baseball who will eventually play fo 
the major -league teams, and no other. 

Mr. Hinuines. In other words, it is a financial investment on the 
part of the majors? 

Mr. Horning. Surely; I believe it tobe. In any other business, any 
other profession, a young man who enters must compete against peopl 
who have experience. People who have experience are not simply 
barred because they have experience, in regard to the level. In this 
particular case, the veteran ball players, who do not have the ability 
to play major league baseball, would like to play, even A and Bb, for th: 
summer, for example. 

Mr. Keating. Every ball player has ambitions to be in the majors. 

Mr. Horninc. Surely. That is the truth, the same way that every 
lawyer wishes to rise to the height of his profession. But whether 
they have the ability to rise is another thing. 

Mr. Svrevens. Do some of them somewhere along the line realize 
that they probably will never make the majors? 

Mr. Horning. Surely. And the sooner you realize that fact, the 
better off you are. 

Mr. Srevens. But just so we get clear what this veteran rule is, 
before we go back to your background, the rule, as 1 understand what 
you said, would prohibit a club from employing more than a certain 
number of veterans ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 


Mr. Stevens. And what is a veteran ? 
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Mr. Hornine. Generally speaking, I believe he is a fellow who has 
played 5 years in a particular classification. For example, 1 am a 
veteran in class C ball. 

Mr. Srevens. But you are not a veteran in class B ball? 

Mr. Hornine. No; or AA. I would be a rookie in that group. 

Mr. Srevens. And the purpose of that, as you stated, is to get the 
people out of the way, so to speak, who no longer are major league 
prospects, and make room for those prospects who may have entered ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. Age has a great deal to do with that. Many 
fellows who spent, say, 5 years in the Armed Forces—3 or 4—who 
were prospects before the war, when they came out are no longer 
prospects due to the fact that they have added 4 years to their lives. 
Say in 1946, you are playing class C ball. It is almost impossible, 
playing class C ball at the age of 26, to rise. But if you are 21, the 
opportunity is there, 

Mr. Svrevens. Mr. Horning, that veteran rule does not seem to be 
in the national association agreement or the major-minor league 
rules. 

Mr. Horning. No. That is the particular rule placed in each par- 
ticular league. I mean, they vary. They do vary, but they are 
placed in each particular league, or group. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, we should look at the rules which 
each league has adopted for itself to find that rule? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. That is where you would find that rule. 

Mr. Stevens. I see. 

Mr. Keartina. Is it always a 3-year rule? 

Mr. Horning. I am not sure of that question. You mean, the vet- 
erans being 3 years? I believe itto be. But I cannot say categorically. 

Mr. Kerarina. It is always a stated rule, and not what we some- 
times call a gentleman’s agreement ? 

Mr. Horning. No. It is an explicit agreement. 

Mr. Hitzines. Do they have veteran rules in the AAA classifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Horninea. I do not know. I cannot answer that. I do not be- 
lieve they do. I do not know. 

Mr. McCuniocn. Is that rule adopted by reason of the desire to 
adopt it by the clubs in that classification, or is that rule adopted by 
reason of pressure from above ? 

Mr. Hornine. I cannot answer that question categorically, either. 
But the clubs do get together and simply agree upon the rules. 

Mr. McCutvocu. Is it in the interest of those respective clubs, from 
the financial standpoint, to have such a rule? 

Mr. Hornine. It is not in the interest of the lower minor league 
clubs to have such a rule, at all. 

Mr. McCuriocn. Why would it not be? If you had a veteran on a 
class C or class D team who was 30 years old, there would be little 
likelihood that he would be sold to a higher classification, would 
there ? 

Mr. Horntne. That is right. But he would improve the quality 
of the team on which he played. An example of that sort of thing is 
the Quebec baseball team, in Quebec, Canada. In 1948, they were 
in eighth place. They had been in eighth place for years—at least, 
in the second division for many years, under working agreements. In 
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1949, that team was bought by M. Ste.-Marie, a Frenchman in Canada, 
a very wealthy man. The following year, that team was in first 
place by 16 games, and won the play “olf in 8 st raight games. They 
had veterans in all positions, because the rule in the C: inadian League 
permitted veterans, but you had to have three rookies. But the 
rookies were seated on the bench. They were on the roster. 

Mr. McCut.ocn. Do these lower classification minor leagues make 
more money from heated competition or from the sale of players? 

Mr. Hornina. In the old days—and by the old days, I mean even 10 
years ago—the independent owners would have a pretty good team, 
and then they would sell their players at the end of the season to an 
interested buyer, the Detroit Tigers, the Chicago Cubs, or someone of 
that nature. "This Rex Stucker that I mentioned sold two plavers that 
I know of, a man named Larry Kempe and another named Red An- 
derson, who pitched here a short time for Washington. He made his 
profit that way. But if you have a working agreement, you cannot do 
that. You cannot do anything of that nature. You are simply stymied 
as far as the local baseball owners are concerned. 

The Sioux Falls club today is a good example of that. At the present 
moment, they are 28 games out of ‘first pl we. Yet they can do nothing 
about that situation. Between September and June of this year, there 
is no way that they can improve the personnel of this baseball team. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Is that club losing money now? 

Mr. Hornina. I would definitely say they are losing money. In the 
city of Sioux Falls during 1947, they drew 90,000 people. That was the 
best season they ever had. 

Mr. McCutztocn. Will the laws of economics adjust this, or will the 
wealth of the teams in higher classifications with whom they have work- 
ing agreements, continue to subsidize them ? 

Mr. Hornina. That is a diflicult question. I think the major league 
teams want the owners, of course, to operate at least marginally, so that 
it will induce them to continue in operation the next vear. I do not 
think that they will subsidize beyond a certain point. 

Mr. KEeatina. Is it loc al Cc apit: al that bought the local team ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. Mr. Guenthner and Mr. Levenger are the men 
who bought the club. They pay the salaries of the ball players, who 
are controlled by the Chicago Cubs. 

Mr. Hitiines. Under this veteran rule, which prohibits, from what 
you have said, a veteran from staying with a minor league club for a 
very long period of time. does that not act to the detriment of the ball 
club in regard to encouraging the interest of the fans? Do not b iseball 
fans get to like certain ball players and like to see them play and come 
out to the ball park to see them play? 

Mr. Hlorninc. That is a good point. 

Mr. Huttines. And then these men are moved out because they are 
no longer major league prospects, and that could possibly have its effect 
it the box office. 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. I greatly agree with that. This Mr. Koenig 
that I told you about played 7 vears at Sioux Falls. He wasa perennial 
favorite. He was a natural. He was a colorful ball player, not major 
league, of course, but a very colorful player, professionally. He has 
never played there since. Tle plays around Sioux Falls and manages 
clubs outside of organized baseball. He makes about $500 a month 
doing that. 
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Mr. Hiniines. From what you said, you would conclude that ther 
certainly is grounds for thinking that this major league control over 
the minor leagues actually tends to control competition, and possibly 
in some instances to prevent free and widespread competition for the 
pennants, 

Mr. Horntne. Yes, I do: very much so. 

The Cuamman. Would you conclude that in general the operators 
of the minor league clubs are not free agents ? 

Mr. Horning. Yes. I would, in general. 

Mr. Srevens. Those who have working agreements ? 

Mr. Horntne. Those who have working agreements: yes. 

The CHatrman. That is because of the working agreements and the 
so-called controls that vou mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerarine. They are the ones who seek those working agree 
ments ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, they do. That is a good point. 

Mr. Krearine. In other words, they voluntarily—— 

Mr. Horntne. Right. 

Mr. Kratrine (continuing). Desire not to become free agents / 

Mr. Hornine. Right. And when they first do it, they believe that 
it is the solution to their problem. 

Mr. Stevens. What is their problem ? 

Mr. Horning. They cannot get ball players unless they do have a 
working agreement. The veteran rule prohibits it, for one thing, 
and the market is closed up. 

The Cratrman. So that when they enter the system—— 

Mr. Horning. When they enter the system, they get ball plavers, 
but they iose control of the elub, 

Mr. Winson. How would the veteran rule apply if they were not 
members of an association. or were not a farm club for a major 
league club? Tlow would it apply? Why could they not hire whom 
they wanted to? 

Mr. Hornine. Because the particular rule in the particular league. 
whether vou are an independent club or not, states that vou may have 
only three veterans on a baseball team. 

Mr. Wintson. The independent leagues also have that? 

Mr. Hornine. No. The category there is a little different. 

Mr. Srevens. A league within organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. all within organized baseball, you understand 
sut to take the Western Association, which has a elnb in Topeka, 
Kans. I think it was independent. It was, when I was there. owned 
by a gentleman named Fido Murphy. He could hire and fire bal! 
plavers that he wanted to. It was his elub. Yet he would be lim 
ited, you see, by the league rule of the Western Association, stating 
that you may only have three veterans on a club. 

Mr. Hinuurnes. All these clubs in that league were connected with 
the big league clubs? 

Mr. Horntne. Yes. His was the only team that was independent 

Mr. Hituras. So the other seven clubs actually set the rule under 
possibly the influence of major league teams / 

Mr. Horntnea. Yes. 

Mr. Kerarine. These working agreements are vear to year usually, 
are they not ? 
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Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. So that the owners who felt that a working agree- 
ment was not working out well or was working to their disadvantage 
could terminate it at the end of the year; could they not ¢ 

Mr. Horning. That is very true. And the reverse is also true. The 
reverse happens frequently. A major league club decides to retrench, 
and the Fargo, N. Dak., club loses its working agreement last year, 
overnight. Then they have to go about to get a new working agree- 
ment or operate by themselves. 

The Cuamman. So in the beginning, if a man wants to start with 
a club, he does not have much freedom of choice ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. He does not have much chance. ‘That is the real 
thing. 

The Cuamman. He has very little chance ¢ 

Mr. Horning. He has very little opportunity. These men, Guen- 
thner and Levenger, who desired to buy this baseball team from Mr. 
Stucker—Mr. Stucker being a very independent man, would not use 
a working agreement. In 1946, he had a very poor year at the gate 
and in the ball club. Mr. Guenthner and Mr. Levenger thought the 
solution was to have a working avreement, and most of the people in 
the city of Sioux Falls thought so, too. That is the only way to get 
ballplayers—to have a major-league club do so. At the present time, 
those fellows have no control over their baseball team. They cannot 
be making money in the city of Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Keating. Now, they have a right to terminate that / 

Mr. Horning. Absolutely. 

Mr. Keating. If they continue with a working agreement, it is be 
cause they have chosen to do so? 

Mr. Horning. That is very true. 

Mr. Hinwines. But if they should terminate it, they still are going 
to be bound by the rules that are set down by the majority ot othe 
clubs ¢ ’ 

Mr. HorNING. Yes. In the first place, they cannot have more than 
three veterans in the Northern League. That limits their possibility 
of obtaining baseball players in the open market. And it is very 
hard to find free agents who can qualify for an independent ball club. 

Mr. Kearine. Are any of the clubs in that particular league farms, 
or do they have working agreements / 

Mr. HorNiNaG. Yes. sil ° in the Northern Leag e. 

The Cuainman. They are all farms? 

Mr. Horning. Yes. At least, that is my impression. 

Mr. Witson. In other words, the only way that the league could 
terminate its working agreements with the other clubs would be for 
the majority of the club owners to say that ¢ 

Mr. Horning. Yes. It is quite a struggle to operate a system that 
way. 

Mr. Witson. Suppose a majority of the teams in a certain small 
league decided to get out; do you think they would get good ball 
players ¢ | 

Mr. Horning. As long as the reserve clause is in complete etfect, 
they will not get ballplayers. 

The Cuamman. They would have trouble, would they not / 

Mr. Hornine. They would have great trouble. T do not think, for 
example, that you have a local ball owner who will come here. 
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The Cuarrman. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Hornina. I do not think that you have voluntarily a loca! 
baseball owner below the class of A who will voluntarily come w 
here and tell us about his operation. 

The Cnatrman. Why? 

Mr. Horninc. Because, I think, of the pressure. He would have 
a difficult time obtaining his ballplayers. 

The Cuamman. Did you say a ballplayer or an owner? 

Mr. Hornina. Well, ballplayer and owner, also. I believe you 
would have a difficult time obtaining active minor-league ballplayer: 
who do not have a suit pending against baseball’s reserve clause who 
play baseball actively below the classification of A who will simply 
come up here and tell you about the operation, because when they 
go back to their home club, they will have a difficult time. 

The CuarrMan. Why would they not freely come here and testify ‘ 

Mr. Hornine. It would be similar to an employee, say, in United 
States Steel without a union who has some grievance against United 
States Steel. But there is absolutely no union. He is doing it by hin 
self. He would be very reluctant to come here and tell you so. 

Mr. McCutnocn. Maybe his reactions would not be any different 
from some of the Federal employees who are put under pressure when 
they are requested to testify before a congressional committee. 

Mr. Horninea. Yes; that is very true, sir. 

Mr. McCutrocn. You think the psychological factors would be the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Horntna. Yes. The idea of plain bread and butter is the psy 
chological factor that might influence you. 

Mr. McCuttoci. In other words, sanctions might be visited on the 
men if they told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
and gave their opinions as they saw them ? 

Mr. Hornina. I think so, sir. In explicitly and not—— 

Mr. Goiosrern. Mr. Chairman, I think we might be able to clarify 
this veterans’ rule if you would aecept for the record at this time a 
document which we have not yet received but which we have asked for. 
reflecting the minutes of the minor league convention, at which time 
there was a discussion concerning the veterans’ rule, which, as | 
understand it, reflects that the pressure for the rule came from the 
major league owners’ representatives present at the meeting. That 
document has not yet reached us, although we requested it some tim: 
ago. And I request permission to have it accepted for the recor 
at the time it reaches the subcommittee. 

The Cnatrman. At this point ? 

Mr. Goipstrer. Yes. 

The Cnamman. That course will be followed.*4 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might expedite this if 
we cet through with Mr. Hornine’s career. 

The Cramman. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, you were sold to Visalia, where you wert 
declared a free agent because you were finishing your college courss 
in August 1948, I believe. 

Mr. Horntna. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you play baseball in the summer of 1948? 


2 See hearings, exhibit No. 48, infra, p. 1242. 
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Mr. Hornina. Yes. I played baseball for the Worthington, Minn., 
baseball team, that is, outside of organized baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. That is outside of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Do they refer to those teams as semipro teams ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. In the State of Minnesota they have what they call 
amateur baseball teams. They have three classifications of these 
amateur baseball teams, a AAA classification, a AA classification, 
and a B classification. If you are a B club, you cannot hire any ball 
players. You play strictly for the fun of it. If you area AA club, 
you can hire, I think it is, three ball players on your team. ‘They are 
very definite leagues within the State of Minnesota. Then what 
they call an AAA amateur can hire all of its players, and all the 
members in the league are hired. And I was inan AA club. 

Mr. Kearinc. You were playing amateur? 

Mr. HlorNING. Yes. The terminology Was just kind of moved 
around. 

Mr. Stevens. How much did they pay you? 

Mr. Hornina. | received S265. 

Mr. Srevens. $265, which was more than you had been rec 
in organized baseball / 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. And if I had gone to Vi alia, vou 


primary consideration in going to Visalia, even if 1 had not 


the release. was the fact that going to \ isnlia, at the end of t 
I would have had to pay my way back. At 8200 a month, you simply 
cannot save enough money to pay your way back home. What hap 
pels frequently at the end of the season is that people in the eCity in 


which you play pay your way back home. 

Mr. Kearine. You would not want to stay in California, thoug! 

Mr. Hinures. Careful. 

Mr. Horninea. I like California. I think it an 

Mr. Srevens. Worthington was somewhat closer / 

Mr. Hornine. Worthington was 65 miles away from 
S1loux Ialls, 

Mr. STEVENS. So you played in Worthington in L948, an 
salia ? 

Mr. Hornine. I played in Vermillion, S. Dak., in 1948. 
(Jwen was in our league. 

Mr. Srevens. He played for that ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. He managed the Winner, S. Dak., baseball 
Cali And he went back to Brooklyn. 

Mr. Stevens. Was he then ineligible ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you become ineligible for playing against Mickey 
Owen ? 

Mr. Horninc. I do not know. I never bothered to find out. I wa 
not much interested in that. 

Mr. Srevens. In 1949, did you play baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. With whom did vou sign? 

Mr. Horntne. In 1948, I played for Worthington, and the Quebe 
baseball team called me up and wanted me to play for them. 

Mr. Stevens. That was during the season / 
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Mr. Horning. That was during the season of 1948, but I had a con- 
tract with the Worthington club, and I did not feel that I should 
forego such a contract to go to the Quebec baseball team. Then in the 
fall they wrote to me again, because playing outside baseball, each 
contract comes to its end at the end of the year. 

Mr. Srevens. Outside of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, there is no reserve clause? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. I negotiate for a contract each year. This year 
[ could have played at Pierre, S. Dak., for $400 a month. I could have 
played at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, in Canada, and had a very enjoy- 
able summer. 

The Coamman. You were a free agent at that time ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. sir. Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, would have been 
a very nice place to be, and Pierre, 8S. Dak., also. 

Mr. Keating. You mean this summer / 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. You are still young enough to play baseball / 

Mr. Hornrne. Oh, yes. I expect to play ball next summer, either 
for Pierre or some other place. And it 1s a wonderful way to spend a 
summer and go to college. Without baseball, I could never have gone 
to college. That is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Keating. This Quebee team, they are not in organized baseball? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. They have always been in organized base- 
ball. That is, Quebec City, in Quebec, Canada. 

Mr. Keatrmne. What is that league called ? 

Mr. Hornine. When I played it was the Canadian-American 
League. This year it isthe Provincial League, which had been a league 
outside of baseball, but this vear is in baseball. 

Mr. Hiniines. This year it is in organized baseball / 

Mr. Horning. Phat is right. 

Mr. Hinttines. And it is all Canadian teams? 

Mr. Horning. Yes, sir, this year they are. The Canadian-American 
League had only two teams in Canada. At one time they were all 
in New York, and one in Massachusetts, in Pittsfield. But when the 
league was out of organized baseball, that was where Max Lanier 
played, and those fellows barred from organized baseball. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, we have a copy of Mr. Horning’s con- 
tract. May we submit it for the record ? 

The Cuamman. They will be accepted. 

(The contract referred to follows:) 





Exuinir No. 27 
CLAss © 


UNIFORM PLAYER'S CONTRACT APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 





PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
IMPORTANT NOTICES 


The attention of both Club and Player is specifically directed to the 
following excerpt from Rule 3 (a), of the Major-Minor League Rules: 

“No Club shall make a contract different from the uniform contract 
and no club shall make a contract containing a non-reserve Clause, except 
permission be first secured from the ... President of the National 
Association. The making of any agreement between a Club and Player 
not embodied in the contract shall subject both parties to discipline.” 

A copy of this contract when executed must be delivered to player 
either in person or by registered mail, return receipt requested. 
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SALARY CERTIFICATE 





Phis Contract will not be approved by the President of the National Association 
unless the Salary Certificate set forth below is executed by both the Club Official 
concerned and the Player. 

Rene Lemyre, the undersigned Business Manager of the Quebec Baseball club, 
and Ross Horning the player, each does hereby certify that all of the compensa- 
tion player Ross Horning is receiving, or has been promised in the form of salary, 
transportation (except transportation expense for one person from the players 
home or point of departure to the city to which he is directed to report), allow- 
ance or bonus of Whatsoever nature from any club, person, agent, organization or 
corporation during the life of this Agreement or thereafter or has been paid prior 
to the execution of said contract, if incident to the signing thereof, by any club, 
person, agent, organization or Corporation is set forth in the contract to which 
this certificate is attached. 

We, and each of us execute this certificate with full knowledge that if its con- 
tents be found false, the club and the undersigned player may each be fined an 
amount not in excess of Five Hundred Doilars (8500.00) and the president and/or 
the undersigned official may be suspended from participation in National Associa- 
tion affairs and/or the undersigned player suspended, for a period of not to 
exceed two (2) years from the date the decision is rendered finding said certifi 
eate to be false, all as the President of the National Association may determine. 

RENE LEMYRE, 
tuthorized Official of Club 
Ross HorNING, 


*aner. 

Parties 

‘he Quebec Baseball Club, herein called the Club, and Ross Horning, ¢ 0 
Y.M.C. A., Sioux Falls, South Dakota, USA., herein called the Player 
Recital 

The Club is a2 member of the National Association of Professional Basebal 
Leagues. As such, and jointly with the other members of the National Asso 
ciation of Professional Baseball Leagues, it is a party to the National Associa 
tion Agreement, and to the Major-Minor League Agreement and Rules with the 
American League of Professional Baseball Clubs and its constituent Clubs and 
with the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs and its constituent 
clubs, and is a party to the Constitution and By-Laws of the League of which 
the club isa member. The purpose of these agreements, rules, Constitutions and 
By-Laws is to insure to the public wholesome and high-class professional base 
ball by defining the relations between club and player, between club and club 
between league and league, and by vesting in a designated Commissioner, Execu 
tive Committee, and President of the National Association, broud powers of 


rol and discipline and decision in cases of disputes, 
jgrcement employment 

In view of the facts above recited the parties agree as follows 

1. The Club hereby employs the Player to render skilled service as a baseba 
player in connection with all games of the Club during the year 1949 inciuding 
he Club’s training season, the Club’s exhibition games, the Club’s playing season, 
ind any official series in which the Club may participate and in any games or 
series of games in the receipts of which the Player may be entitled to shure; and 


the Player covenants that he is capable of and will perform with expertnes l 
gence, and fidelity the service stated and such duties as may be required of | 
in such employment, 


Salary 


2. For the service aforesaid the Club will pay the Player an viggregate salary 
f S200 per month, as follows: 
In semimonthly installments after the commencement of the playing season 


‘Inb for the 


vered by this contract, unless the Player is “abroad” with the ¢ 
urpose of playing games, in which event the amount then due shall be paid o1 
€ first week day after the return “home” of the Club, the terms “home” al 
ibroad” meaning, respectively, at and away from the city in which the Clu 
is its baseball field. 

If a monthly salary is stipulated above, it shall begin with the commen 
nt of the Club’s playing season (or such subsequent date as the player's 


i 
d 
b 


OS61—-52—~ser. 1, pt. 6 25 
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service may commence) and end with the termination of the Club's schedul 
playing season, including split-season play-off series, and shall be payable 
semimonthly installments as above provided, 

If the player is in the service of the Club for part of the playing season on! 
he shall receive such proportion of the salary above mentioned, as the numbe: 
of days of his actual employment in the Club’s playing season bears to the nun 
ber of days in said season. 


Loyalty 

3. (a) The Player during said season will faithfully serve the Club or any 
other Club to which, in conformity with the agreements above, or hereinafter 
recited, this contract may be assigned, and pledges himself to the American 
public to conform to high standards of personal conduct, fair play and good 
sportsmanship. 

(b) The Player represents that he does not, directly or indirectly, own stock 
or have any financial interest in the ownership or earnings of any club, except 
as herein expressly set forth, and covenants that he will not hereafter, while 
connected with any club, acquire or hold any such stock or interest except in 
accordance with the Major-Minor League Rules. 

Serrice 

4. (a) The Player agrees that, for the purpose of avoiding injuries and to 
remain in physical condition to perform the services he has contracted with the 
club to perform, while under contract or reservation he will not play baseball 
otherwise than for the Club or for such other Clubs as may become assignees 
of this contract in conformity with said agreements; that he will not engave 
in professional boxing or wrestling; and that, except with the written consent 
of the Club or its assignee, he will not engage in any game or exhibition of foot 
ball, basketball, hockey, or other athletic sport. 

(b) The Player agrees that while under contract or reservation he will not play 
in any postseason baseball game except in conformity with the National Asso 
ciation Agreement and Major-Minor League Rules and that he will not play 
in any such baseball game after October 3ist of any year until the following 
spring training season, or with or against any ineligible player or team. 
Assignment 

». (a) In case of assignment of this contract to another Club the Player shall 
promptly report to the assignee club; accrued salary shall be payable when he 
so reports; and each successive assignee shall become liable to the Vlayer for 
his salary during his term of service with such assignee, and the Club shall 
not be liable therefor. If the transaction of transfer of services is between two 
clubs of the same classification in the National Asseciation of Professional Bass 
ball Leagues, the salary rate shall be as first specified in contract. If the 
assignee is any other club, the salary rate shall be the same as that usually paid 
by said club to other players of like ability. The foregoing shall apply not only 
in case of assignment of this contract to another club, but also when the transfer 
is toa club which the club (party hereto) owns or controls. A subsequent retrans 
fer by such subsidiary to the club (pariy hereto), either the same season 
thereafter, shall not entitle the Player to be paid any salary lost by the Play: 
as a result of such transfer or transfers: 

Termination 

(b) This contract may be terminated at any time by the Club or by any assignes 

by giving official release notice to the player. 


Regulations 

6. The Player and the Club accept as part of this contract the regulatior 
printed on the fourth page hereof and also such reasonable modifications of the 
and such other regulations as the National Association or Club may annoul 
from time to time. 


Agreements and rules 

7. (a) The National Association Agreement and the Major-Minor Lear 
Agreement and Rules, and the Constitution and By-Laws of the League of whic! 
the Club is a member, and all amendments thereto hereafter adopted, are her 
made a part of this contract, and the Club and Player agree to accept, abid 
by and comply with the same and all decisions of the President of the Natio! 
Association, the Executive Committee and Commissioner pursuant thereto 
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(b) It is further expressly agreed that, in consideration of the rights and 
interest of the public, the Club, the League President, the President of the 
National Association, the Executive Committee or the Commissioner may make 
public the record of any inquiry, investigation or hearing held or conducted, 
including in such record all evidence or information given, received or obtained 
in connection therewith, and including further the findings and decisions therein 
and the reasons therefor. 


Renewal 

8. (a) Each year, on or before March 1st (or if Sunday, then the succeeding 
business day) next following the playing season covered by this contract, by 
written notice to the Player, the Club or any assignee thereof, may renew this 
contract for the term of that year except that the salary rate shall be such as 
the parties may then agree upon. 

(b) In default of agreement by the parties, the salary rate shall be determined 
as provided in paragraph 9, but pending such determination and final decision 
rendered, the Player will accept the salary rate fixed by the Club or else will not 
play otherwise than for the Club or for an assignee hereof. 

(c) The reservation to the Club, expressly granted and agreed to by the 
Player, of the valuable and necessary right to renew this contract and to fix 
the salary rate for the succeeding year, and the promise of the Player not to 
play during said year or otherwise than with the Club or an assignee hereof, 
have been taken into consideration in determining the aggregate or monthly 
salary specified herein and the undertaking by the Club to pay said salary is 
the consideration for the Player's services, the reservation, and renewal option 
granted and promise made. 


Disputes 

9. In case of disputes between the Player and the Club or any assignee hereof 
arising under the provisions of this contract the same shall be referred to the 
Executive Committee or the Commissioner as the Cause may be, as an umpire, and 
the Committee’s decision shall be accepted by all parties as final, subject only 
to such right of appeal, as is given to the Player only, under the terms of the 
National Association Agreement and Major-Minor League Agreement and Rules. 

10. The Club and Player covenant that this contract fully sets forth all oral 
or written understandings and agreements between them, and agree that no 
other alleged understandings or agreements, whether heretofore or hereafter 
made shal! be valid, recognizable, or of any effect whatsoever, unless expressly 
set forth in a new or supplemental written contract executed by the Vlayer 
and the Club (acting by its president—and that no other Club officer or employee 
shall have any authority to represent or act for the Club in that respect), 
complying with all agreements and rules to which this contract is subject, and 
approved by the President of the National Association. 


Special covenants—See “important notice” above 


11. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation, regulations 
executive or other official orders, or other governmental! action, now or hereafter 
in effect, respecting military, naval, air or other governmental service, which 
may, directly or indirectly, affect the Player, the Club or the League; and subject 
also to all rules, regulations, decisions or other action by the National Association 
the League, the Commissioner, the President of the National Association. the 
Major-Minor League Advisory Council, or the League President, including the 
right of the Commissioner or the President of the National Association to suspend 
the operation of this contract during any national emergency. 

Iz, A copy of this contract and any constituent part thereof referred to in 
Section 7 (a) hereof, will be furnished the player upon his request made to 
either the Club or the President of the National Association at the time of 
executing same or any time during the life of the contract. 

15. This contract shall not be valid or effective unless and until approved by 
the President of the National Association. 

Signed this Ist day of December, A. D. 1948. 

Club Qvuenec BAseraLty CLur 
By Rene Lemynr 

Piayers must sign CORRECT NAME, giving their INITIALS and STREET 
and HOME CITY ADDRESS. 

[SEAL ] Ross Hornine, 

‘ A., Siousr Falls, South Dakot 
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CONSENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


Consent is given to the minor player executing this contract and any renewals 
thereof as may be necessary under Section 5 and 8 of the above contract, without 
any further renewals of this consent. 


Parent-Guardian. 
Social Security No. 504-10—-22-33. 

Norice.—If player is to receive any extra compensation as bonus, salary or 
otherwise from the signing Club or from any other source whatsoever, which 
is not set forth on page two of this contract, it must be inserted below, giving 
name of payor, amount of payment, when to be paid, ete. 

Player Ross Horning will receive the following bonuses: (1) $100.00 immedi- 
ately for signing; (2) $200.00 on June Ist, 1949, if still with club; (3) $200.00 
on July 1st, 1949, if still with club. 

Approved and Recorded : 


— 
President of the National Association. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The Club’s playing season for each year covered by this contract and all 
renewals hereof shall be as fixed by the League of Vrofessional Baseball Clubs 
of which the contracting Club is a member. 

2. The Player must keep himself in first class physical condition and must 
at all times conform his personal conduct to standards of good citizenship and 
good sportsmanship. 

3. The Player, when requested by the Club, must submit to a complete physical 
examination at the expense of the Club and, if necessary, to treatment by a 
regular physician or dentist in good standing at the Player's expense. For re- 
fusal of the player to submit to a complete medical or dental examination, the 
club may consider such refusal as a violation of this regulation and may take 
such action as it deems advisable under regulation 7 of this contract. Disability 
directly resulting from injuries sustained while rendering service under this 
contract shall not inypair the right of the Player to receive his full salary for 
a period not exceeding two weeks from the date of his injury, at the termina- 
tion of which he may be released or continued on the salary roll. Any other 
misconduct may be ground for suspending or terminating this contract at the 
discretion of the Club. 

$4. A Player who sustains an injury while playing baseball for his club must 
serve written notice upon his club of such injury, giving time, place, cause and 
nature of the injury within ten days of the sustaining of such injury. 

o>. The Club will furnish the Player with uniform, exclusive of shoes. Upon 
the termination of the championship playing season or release of the Player, 
the Player agrees to surrender the uniform or uniforms to the Club. 

6. The Club will provide and furnish the Player during spring training with 
proper board and lodging, and while “abroad” or traveling with the Club 
other cities during spring training or the playing season, with proper beurd, 
lodging, and pay all proper and necessary traveling expenses, including Pullman 
accommodations when necessary and meals en route, 

7. For violation by the Player of any rule or regulation, the Club may impose 
a reasonable tine and deduct the amount thereof from the Player's salary, o 
may suspend the Player without salary or both, at the discretion of the Clu! 
but if suspension exceeds ten days the Player may appeal to the President 
the National Association. 

Ss. In order to enable the Player to fit himself for his duties under this cor 
tract, the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places as 
the Club may designate, and to participate in such exhibition contests as may be 
arranged by the Club for a period of 30 days prior to the playing season without 
any other compensation than that herein elsewhere provided, the Club, however 
to pay the rail traveling expenses, including Pullman accommodations, if ava 
able, otherwise only such transportation as may be available will be required 
and meals en route of the Player from his home city to the training place of th: 
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Club (but not in cases where Club trains at home) whether he be ordered to 
go to the training camp direct or by way of the home city of the Club. In the 
event of the failure of the Player to report for practice or to participate in the 
exhibition games, as provided for, a penalty by way of fine may be imposed by 
the Club, the same to be deducted from the compensation stipulated herein. 

9. Any Club, member of this Association, assigning a Player's contract to 
another Club in the National Association during the playing season shall be 
responsible for the Player’s salary, under his contract, up to and including the 
day notice of such assignment is served upon him, and in addition for the number 
of days’ travel required by the Player, if he promptly reports to the club to which 
his contract is assigned. The number of days’ travel allowed shall be determined 
by the number of days which would be required by the use of the transportation 
furnished by the Club, and the Player’s salary with the assignee Club shall begin 
the day the Player reports to the assignee Club. 

10. Any Manager, Player or Umpire, asserting any claim against any person 
or organization in professional baseball must file an itemized statement of same 
with the league president of the league of which the creditor is a member within 
120 days of the maturity of the claim. If league president fails to render deci- 
sion, or if adverse to either party, the party against whom decision is rendered 
may appeal to the President of the National Association within 30 days. If as- 
sertion of claims be by any league or club against any league or club claims must 
be filed within 120 days with the President of the National Association. (See 
Article 12, National Association Agreement, for further information.) 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, what was your salary with Vermillion ? 

Mr. Hornrne. Last year I received $375 playing for the Vermillion 
Club. 

The Cuamman. That was outside of organized baseball? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. And I expect to get $400 this year. 

Mr. Srevens. You say you were offe1 red $400 this’ vear? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. And in addition to the $375, my contract read 
that I received airplane expenses for myself and my wife from the 
city of Washington to Vermillion, S. Dak., which I received. 

Mr. Stevens. How would the $400-a-month salary which you were 
offered this year compare with the salary level in organized baseball? 
Would that be A or B? 

Mr. Hornina. Four hundred dollars is about a AA salary. 

Mr. Srevens. That is about a AA salary ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Yes; that is about a AA salary. That is, around 
there. 

Mr. Stevens. I think we had the limits indicated, that $300 would 
have been class A. And that would have been AA. 

Mr. Hornirnea. Yes. Four hundred dollars would have been a AA 
salary. 

Mr. Kearing. Do teams outside of organized baseball usually make 
money ¢ 

Mr. Horninc. Some do and some do not. Many of them are spon- 
sored because the people like baseball, by the city itself, and indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. Kearinc. Are they in a league ? 

Mr. Horninc. They are in and out. For example, you may have 
a six-team league, we will say, among the cities in the surrounding 
area. At the same time, that does not prevent you from playing other 
teams all over the place who are not in your league. We used to play 
between four and five times a week, with 2 days off, which at $375 
was a rather nice summer. You may play in league ball, say, twice 
a week. The other two times a week, you may play against some 
other team in some other league. It does not make an y difference. 
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Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, why did you not play baseball this sum- 

mer? 
Mr. Hornrnc. My entire goal in going to college has been the 
American Foreign Service, for the last 10 years or more. That is 
why I came to the city of Washington for my degree at George Wash- 
ington, at the master’s level. And I was admitted to this Foreign 
Service review course. It is a very highly competitive course given 
at George Washington. Only 40 Students participate. And it is a 
course that is directed tow: ard the Foreign Service examination in the 
State Department, which is given in September. That is what I am 
doing at the present mome nt. 

Mr. Keatinc. You were going to take that examination ? 

Mr. Hornrina. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, you took the summer off to study? 

Mr. Horntna. Yes. That is why I am not playing. 

Mr. Kearrne. Are you married? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. When were you married? 

Mr. Hornina. In February 1949. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, the chairman indicated in his opening 
statement that the committee is particularly interested in hearing 
from you about the situation in the minor leagues. But before you 
go further, I wonder if you would contrast the attitude of people in 
the minor leagues with the attitude of the general public, the sports 
writers, and the major league players. Is there any difference that 
you would care to comment ron? 

Mr. Hornine, The general public, or baseball fan, when he thinks 
of baseball, thinks of major leagues. He thinks of Joe DiMaggio or 
Ted Williams. He thinks of huge salaries, of terrific baseball parks 
and beautiful lights and marvelous conditions, hotels, trains. That 
is baseball. Only 5 percent of baseball players in the United States 
play that way. There is an article in the Washington Post—— 

Mr. Keatine. Five percent of the professional baseball players? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, sir, only 5 percent. There was an article in the 
Washington Post concerning Mr. Cobb’s appearance. It mentioned 
that it was nice to have him here, and what a wonderful ball player he 
was, which he certainly was. Then they came to the casual conclusion 
that the reservation clause seems to be for the protection of the players. 

Generally speaking, I feel that is the way the ordinary baseball fan, 
who likes baseball, who likes it the way it is, thinks about baseball, in 
those terms. 

Major league players, on the other hand, are not particularly affected 
by the reserve clause in the same manner that minor league players 
are. 

Imagine that Ted Williams, for example, was hitting .200 on the first 
of July. He would never lose his job. He would never be fired. He 
would always receive his year’s contract. 

That is not true in a minor league case, if a man was hitting .200; he 
would probably lose his job on July 2. He could be shifted easily. 

Major league ball players are the cream of the crop. Thev are the 
best. There are 400 major league baseball players. That is about 5 
percent of the baseball players in the United States. If you add 600 
triple-A ball players and 400 double-A ball players, they are not more 
than 15 percent of the baseball players that play in this country. 
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Mr. Hitiines. There are more Members of Congress than there are 
major-league baseball players; is that right? 

Mr. Horning. Yes; there certainly are. There are only 400 at one 
time. 

Mr. Krarine. Is it vour impression that most of the players in the 
minor leagues do not like the reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Horning. I cannot say that categorically. It goes up and down. 
If. a fellow got into minor-league baseball for his first year, he would 
not know whether he would like it or not. He would not have the 
faintest idea whether he would like it or not. He would receive an 
opportunity to play baseball. 

Mr. Keating. I take it you do not like it. 

Mr. Hornine. I would not say that. I think there is a need of 
change. 

Mr. Kearine. What kind of change? 

Mr. Hornine. 1 wish I were prepared to answer that. But I do not 
think that the reserve clause is the answer. 

For example, sir, it is difficult to see how 16 owners should have com- 
plete control of America’s national game. And local baseball owners 
have no control over their little area. 

Mr. Kearine. Now, you recognize, on the credit side of the reserve 
clause, that it does have a tendency to prevent all of the good players 
being concentrated in two or three of the teams that have the most 
money to pay, the wealthiest teams? Now, that is a desirable 
objective, is it not, in order to foster competition ? 

Mr. Horninea. I do not quite think that to be true. I believe there 
are three—— 

Mr. Keatine. I am interested to hear your viewpoint. 

Mr. Hornine. I think there are three different things which take 
place there. In the first place, is that not almost the way it is at the 
moment. 

The CHarrmMan. The richest clubs now, despite the reserve clause, 
have the best players ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. They have most of the best players today, any- 
way. You take Mr. Garver, of the St. Louis Browns. It is my 
opinion that within 2 years he will be traded or sold to a wealthy 
club, anyway. They will obtain him. Who has Ted Williams? The 
Washington Senators? The Philadelphia Athletics? The St. Louis 
Browns! No. The Boston Red Sox. The Yankees pay Joe DiMaggio. 
And another case. Before ballplayers ever get into organized base- 
ball, which club is it that pays the highest bonus to the young man 
who is trying to get into organized baseball? Who p: aid Joe Davidson 
$1 25,0004 Was it the W ashington Senators? The Philadelphia 
Athletics ? 

A Yankee scout, a friend of mine, Joe McDermott, at Sioux City, 
Iowa, told me last year the Yankees were prepared to pay a young 
man $6,000, but he wanted to go to Notre Dame, which his did. But 
the St. Louis Browns could not pay him $6,000, 

Mr. Keating. Would Notre Dame pay him more than the Yankees ? 

Mr. Horntne. I doubt it. But the point is that if the St. Louis 
Browns did offer $6,000 the Yankees would offer $8,000. And even- 
tually they would obtain the best ballplayers anyway. And eventually, 
when those ballplayers get to play for the Red Sox or the Y ankees, 
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the fans would ask, “Why is it that the Red Sox pick up the best 
players? They must have a better scouting system, or something.” 

That is not necessarily true. 

Another thing, there are better ballplayers sitting on the bench of 
these wealthy clubs than there are regulars on the lower classification 
teams. 

The Crairman. Of course, lots of players for whom vast sums of 
money are paid do not shape up too well / 

Mr. Hornine. Oh, yes. I certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Keratine. There are a good many good players among the 
teams that do not stand very high in the leagues ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Surely. 

Mr. Kearine. Individual players / 

Mr. Hornrne. Yes. 

Mr. Keatine. Now, if you did not have the reserve clause, would not 
these wealthy teams gobble them up also, and would not the situation 
be even worse than it is? 

Mr. Hornine. Well, reverse a minute. If a player is offered the 
same contract with two clubs and one club says, “You can play regu- 
lar with our team,” and the other team says, “You must sit on the 
bench at the same salary,” he will choose a team with which he plays 
regularly. 

For example, this Minoso, playing for Cleveland, if he had not 
heen sold, would probably have been on the bench for a long time with 
the Cleveland team. Yet he is able to play regularly with the White 
Sox. I think these lower-classification clubs can obtain very fine 
ballplayers on the free and open market who are on the bench of other 
teams and are not able to play for, say, the St. Louis Browns. And 
there are ballplayers who are playing who really are not major-league 
‘aliber but are able to play because that team cannot hire ballplayers 
who are better from other teams. 

Mr. Kearine. I do not follow that last. 

Mr. Hornine. Let us say there is a ballplayer who is 35 years old, 
or something like that. He is not quite major-league caliber today, 
but he has played for, say, the Athletics. I do not mean to say any- 
thing against the Athletics. But the Athletics hired him because 
they are not able to hire a better player that they know exists on the 
Red Sox or the Yankee bench. If there were no reserve clause, then 
he could say to the man on the bench of the wealthy team, “You can 
play regular with us.” Then I think he would strengthen his team. 

Mr. Keartnc. You mean at the same salary, or more / 

Mr. Horning. Yes: the same salary. 

Mr. Keatrine. That is, the player would rather play ¢ 

Mr. Horning. He would rather play, surely. 

Mr. Kearinc. And get the same salary, than he would to sit on 
the bench ? 

Mr. Horniya. Yes. 

Mr. Hinuines. If there were no reserve clause, of course, you have 
had the fear expressed by previous witnesses, as the gentleman from 
New York has indicated, that we would find the wealthier clubs cor 
nering the market. 

Now, would it be possible, with the limited player roster, with no 
reserve clause, for them to corner the market/ In other words, are 
there not more high-caliber ballplayers than, say, 20 or 25 that a 
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club could actually have in its roster throughout the season? Do 
you think that baseball is so limited for top-caliber men that actually 
one or two clubs could corner all the best men, or do you think that 
there are plenty of good men that could be spread around ? 

Mr. Hornixne. No. I agree with your first statement. Major 
league baseball is a very competitive thing. It is a limited thing. 
major-league baseball caliber. That is a limited qualification. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Then it really would be possible for one or two clubs 
to corner it ¢ 

Mr. Horninc. Yes. Fellows who are major-league caliber are very, 
very good in comparison to the others. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Horning, you are saying it would be possible 
without the reserve clause for two or three teams to corner all the 
players. Is that what your answer is? 

Mr. Horninc. No. I do not think that is quite possible, because 
the lower classification clubs can pick up good ballplayers who will 
play regular, where otherwise they would sit on the bench. The way 
it is today, the team who has the best reserves is the team who comes 
out on top. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it your opinion, Mr. Horning, that without a re- 
serve clause the weaker teams in the league would actually be able to 
better themselves by taking players off the benches of the stronger 
teams ¢ 

Mr. Horntna. In the long run. I am not saying that the other 
teams will not pick up some good balilplayers. But I feel that the 
lower-classification clubs would be able to get that. 

The Cuairman. I would like to get that clear. I do not know if 


you got the import of Mr. Stevens’ question. 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, sir. 

The CyatmmMan. It was that without the reserve clause the weaker 
teams could avail themselves of players who were benched by other 


teams. 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. Ido believe that is possible. 

Mr. Hitiines. There are only nine men that can play at any one 
time. 

Mr. Hornina. Yes, You have only 2) on a whole major-league 
club. The fellow I played with in the all-star game in 146, for 
example, was a man by the name of Jim Delsing. He plays for the St. 
Louis Browns today. He was a very nice fellow. He was a substitute 
for the Yankees for a while, but he was sold to the Browns. If he 
had never been sold and the Browns had had no opportunity to obtain 
him, he would never have been able to play or enhance his value as a 
ballplayer. And now he plays for the St. Louis Browns and is doing 
a fairly vood job. 

Mr. Hintres. You talked a minute ago about the wealthy clubs 
today being able to pick up very promising talent right out of high 
school by offering large bonuses, which many of the other than the 
very wealthy clubs are not able to obtain. Previous testimony here 
has been to the effect that the main reason for it is not necessarily the 
offer of good bonuses but excellent scouting: some of the clubs have 
good scouts and some of the scouts are not necessarily top caliber. 

What is your own opinion on that argument’ Do you think that 
the scouting is the real core of the thing? Or do you think that 
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actually it is the money offers that so many of these clubs are able to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. It is a combination of that. 

Mr. Hitirnes. A good scout costs money ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. A good scout costs money. That is another criterion. 
The best scouts are with the best clubs, for one thing. Another thing 
is the opportunity for advancement. Generally speaking, a young 
man will choose the Yankees and the Red Sox over the Browns, al- 
though I think that he is wiser if he reverses it, because he will have 
an opportunity to get to the major leagues sooner if he chooses a 
lower club, 

Mr. Keratine. Are those scouts also under contracts which contain 
reserve clauses ¢ 

Mr. Horninea. I donot know. Ihave no idea. 

Mr. Hiaines. With respect to Quebec in the Canadian League, 
where they did not have a reserve clause at the time you were playing, 
what actually was the situation there? Did you find players being, 
in effect, stolen from other clubs all the time’ Or what was the 
operation of the league without a reserve clause / 

Mr. Hornina. No, sir. The club I played on was in organized 
baseball, and the reserve clause did prevail. 

Mr. Hiire@s. You say there were some leagues in which it did not 
exist / 

Mr. Hornrne. No; not within organized baseball. Outside organ- 
ized baseball the reserve clause does not prevail. But there is no 
blood cutting over competition. For example—— 

Mr. Srevens. Could Task youthis? It might clarify it. 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Is there more stability in terms of people staying on 
a team inside organized baseball in the minors or in the semipro 
leagues outside of organized baseball, where they do not have a reserve 
clause ? 

Mr. Hornrne. I think it is certainly equal. I played for the Ver- 
million Club 2 years. I will probably play for it again. Once you 
sign a contract, the tendency is to go back to the same club that you 
have played with. 

Mr. Stevens. In a semipro league, year after year, will they have 
largely the same people on the team, or will there also be a complete 
turn-over ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. It is frequently the same team, or fellows that op- 
erated within the same area. I played against this Pierre team last 
year. If they do not want to hire me, Vermillion will hire me, or 
someone else. 

Mr. Stevens. What about the area inside organized baseball? Take 
the Sioux Falls team now, which has a working agreement with the 
Cubs. Year after year, will they have the same faces on the team? 

Mr. Horntna. They will probably have a different team every year. 
That is usually the way it works. 

Mr. Srevens. You mean entirely different? All nine men different ? 

Mr. Horninc. Usually all nine men are different. That is usually 
the case. At least, the majority of the players do not come back the 
following year. 
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Mr. Srevens. Getting back to the minors now and away from the 
majors—— 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you have any other comments on the situation in 
the minors with respect, say, to the way the players feels about being 
traded—any examples from your experience / 

Mr. Horninea. I would like to make a comment upon the approach 
of most sports writers first, if I may. 

Mr. Srevens. Sure, go ahead. 

Mr. Horntxc. Most sports writers especially in the eastern cities, 
always think in terms of major leagues. Sports writers in small 
towns, generally speaking, underst: and the problems of the small-time 
minor-league ball player and perhaps the minor-league owner. 
Sports writers for large newspapers, I do not think most of them 
have ever seen a minor-league ball game. Maybe they have seen 
triple A or double A games but they have never seen one played down 
below. 

For example, what I mean, there was an article written by a sports 
writer that | enjoved very much—Mr. Povich of the Washington Post. 
He wrote an article about this young Billy Joe Davidson who plays for 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, team, of which my uncle is general manager, 
and he said: 

This peon is being forced to enter baseball. He has to live in the best hotels, 
play in these good ball parks, accept this $125,000. 

That is not the norm by far. Most ball players do not enter baseball 
through the use of a bonus of any kind, they simply are hired. That is 
the usual fashion. 

Mr. Stevens. How do the ball parks they play in compare with those 
in the major leagues? 

Mr. Horninc. The lighting is much poorer. You frequently dress 
in the rooms in which you—I mean in your hotel room, and then you 
traipse down through the lobby. Of course, the hotel is very enthusi- 
astic about that. You come back about 11 o’clock at night and you 
are all dirty. Therefore, generally speaking, you don’t wind up in the 
best hotels in the city and for obvious reasons. Then in the afternoon 
they frequently shove you into two rooms, and the purpose of that is 
to save room money. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Horning, while you were testifying there came 
into the room the distinguished Senator from Colorado, Mr. Johnson. 
If you do not mind we would like to interrupt your statement in order 
to permit Senator Johnson to make his statement, and then you will 
resume immediately thereafter. Is that agreeable to you? 

Mr. Hornina. Surely, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Senator Johnson, we will be very glad to hear 
from you. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I did 
not expect to interrupt your witness who was testifying. I am sorry 
to do that. 

The Cuatmrman. Will you give your name and your address and 
your affiliation to the stenographer, Senator ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Jounson. My name is Ed. C. Johnson. Iam United States 
Senator from Colorado, and I am president of the Western League 
which is a minor league, class A, serving four States—Coloradc. 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. We have clubs in each of those States 

The CnarrmMan. How many clubs, the usual eight clubs? 

Senator Jounson. We have eight, ves. We have eight clubs. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear here in the interests of a cause in which I am deeply 
interested. Previous witnesses have explained to you in great detai| 
how positively vital to professional baseball are the so-called terri- 
torial rights and the reserve clause. Without these instruments the 
very foundation of professional baseball is quicksand; without them 
it cannot go on. 

You are meeting here to determine whether by the adoption and the 
exercise of these arrangements which have been dictated by inescap- 
able necessity, professional baseball is violating the antitrust laws of 
this Nation. If you learned and respected men of Congress find that 
any law has been violated, no one will be more shocked than profes- 
sional baseball itself. Whatever it has done, has been done openly 
and aboveboard over a period of many years. Proudly it spreads 
all of its transactions and all of its records before you without 
flinching and without reservation. 

I need not assure you that those who are engaged in the great 
enterprise of professional baseball are men of the highest integrity 
and honor. They are devoted to their flag and to their country. Obe- 
dience to law is not a mere catchword with them: it is more than a 
tradition; it is a firm and irrevocable conviction. The first lesson 
the rookie ballplayer is taught is obedience to authority and the 
practice of self-discipline. Law and order is baseball’s way of life. 

In recent years suits have been filed against the officials of profes- 
sional baseball by disgruntled players in which the validity of the 
reserve clause has been challenged. If these suits are successful Amer- 
ica’s national pastime will be relegated to the sandlots from which it 
emerged almost a century ago. ‘To millions of Americans including 
Latin-Americ.ns that would be a tragedy of far-reaching implications. 

If the present hearings before this committee result in casting 
further doubts with respect to the legality of reserve clause and terri- 
torial rights, many additional suits may be anticipated and great and 
lasting harm will be done. The number of suits may even reach the 
epidemic stage. Chiselers, blackmailers, and ambulance-chasing 
lawyers should be expected to take full advantage of the chaos which 
an adverse report by this committee would touch off. 

The CuarMan. Senator, may I interrupt for a question ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I notice you say: 

If the present hearings before this committee result in casting further doubts 
with respect to the legality of reserve clause and territorial rights, many addi- 
tional suits may be anticipated and great and lasting harm will be done. 


You are aware, of course, Senator, that a number of bills have been 
offered seeking to exempt organized baseball from the operation of 
the antitrust laws? 
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Senator Jounson. Yes: Iam going to refer to that a little later. 

The Cuarman. And in order for us to evaluate these bills it ts 
necessary to go into the ramifications of the operation of organized 
baseball, and naturs ally the reserve clause and territorial rights are fit 
subjects for the committee's inquiry. 

Senator Jounson. That is correct. You are correct, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I should have added another clause to that sentence, and [ 
should have said: 

Casting further doubts with respect to the legality of reserve clause and terri- 
torial rights without doing something to correct it, doing something to work tlie 
matter out, that irreparable damage would be done. 

And along in my prepared statement I will touch on what I suggest 
that might very well be done. 

Mr. McCuusocu. I think that statement is very helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it would be my opinion, not knowing much about the subject, 
however, that there has been some doubt cast upon the question by 
others than this committee, and it might have been at least in part the 
cause for this committee having these hearings. 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. I suggested myself before this committee 
undertook its hearings that the doubt with respect to the legality of 
the reserve clause should be resolved, and many others have made it. 

Mr. Krearine. It should be resolved by legislation ¢ 

Senator Jomnson. | think it should be resolved by legislation if it 
is found that the reserve clause is illegal. If it is not Ulegal, why, it 
does not need any resolution. 

Mr. Kearinc. What I am getting at is—is it better to leave the 
matter in the courts where it has been before, or is it better for us to 
legislate on it at this time? 

Senator Jounson. In my opinion, the worst thing that could happen 
would be to leave it in the courts. I cannot think of any worse place 
to rest this matter than in the courts. But I am not a lawyer and I 
am only speaking as an individual. 

Mr. Kearinc. Then you think we should legislate on the subject 
one Way or the other / 

Senator JOHNBON. That is correct; that is the way I feel about it, 
If you lawyers think there is any doubt as to the legality of the 
reserve clause, I think le gislation ought to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Kearinc. We lawye ‘rs are not the ones to decide that, it is the 
courts who decide it. 

Senator Jounson. No; but youare eminent lawyers, and I think that 
you know a great deal about the antitrust laws. I know you do. And 
T am sure that your judgment is very, very important in that matter. 
But the point Iam trying to make is that if this committee finds that 
the reserve clause, its s legality, is very doubtful, I hope that legislation 
may be forthcoming. That is what I am attempting to sav in this 
statement. 

The Crarrman. May I get this clear. You state that these ques 
tions might well be resolved by some legislation; is that correct? You 
prefer that ¢ 

Senator Jounson. That is right. 

The CiammMan, Now if these questions might well be resolved | 
legislation, it is essential, therefore, for the appropriate committees 
toe oe rand make inquiry into the subject; is that correct / 

‘nator JomNson, That is correct: yes, sir. 
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The CuatrMan. So that no legislative committee activity could or 
should necessarily be responsible for any additional suits that may be 
anticipated or any harm that might be done / 

Senator Jounson. Well, yes. If a committee of Congress should 
have an investigation and then in its report cast doubt upon the 
legality of the reserve clause and the territorial-rights provisions and 
proceed to walk off and leave it at that point, then I think great 
damage would be done. But if the committee went on and completed 
the job, there would be no harm done. That is what I am trying to say 
in my statement. 

Mr. McCu.Locnu. Senator, is there some doubt among the people 
who are interested in baseball on those very questions right now ? 

Senator Jounson- Well, I cannot speak for them, I can only speak 
for myself, and I have doubts myself about the legality of the reserve 
clause. I do not know whether it is illegal or not, but with the suits 
coming on and increasing in number, why, I think that the matter 
must be resolved one way or the other. 

Mr. Keatine. Do you have any such suits pending in your league? 

Senator Jounson. No, we have had no trouble of that kind what- 
soever as yet. 

Going on with my statement—therefore, before more damage is 
done to one of the pillars of America, I urge this committee with all 
the earnestness which I possess to give consideration to the enactment 
of legislation which will establish beyond any peradventure of doubt 
the legality of the reserve clause and territorial rights arrangements 
which have been employed by professional baseball for the better 
part of a century. 

The Cuatmrman. You did not say anything about farms or farm sys- 
tems. Was that left out deliberately, Senator? 

Senator Jounson. No; I think that the farm system—of course, 
1 do not know that it is under challenge—the farm system is such 
a natural arrangement and of such great advantage to ambitious 
young players, and such great advantage to communities served by 
the farms, that I did not suppose there would be any serious question 
with respect to the farm system. It is a very advantageous system 
to everybody concerned including the communities, the small 
communities, 

Mr. Keatinc. How many of the teams in your league are farms? 

Senator Jounson. Eight. 

Mr. Kearine. Eight out of the eight? 

Senator Jonunson. Yes, sir, eight out of the eight. And more than 
half of them could not operate unless they were farms. 

Mr. Hiiiines. This is the Western League, is that right? 

Senator Jounson. This is the Western League, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. Where are the headquarters of the Western League 
located ¢ 

Senator Jounson. Omaha, Nebr. It consists of Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Des Moines and Sioux City, lowa; Denver, Pueblo, and 
Colorado Springs in Colorado; and Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. Hitirnes. I saw in the Blue Book that they are listed as your 
office. 

Senator Jounson. That is erroneous. 

Mr. Hitures. I think the Blue Book lists your office in the Senate 
Office Building as the headquarters. 
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Senator JoHunson. The headquarters are in Omaha, Nebr. The 
Blue Book is wrong in that respect. 

The CHaimman. Senator, may I ask this question originating from 
statements in the Blue Book. One of the teams of the Western League, 
class A league, is Colorado Springs. They are connected with the 
Memphis Club, is that right ? 

Senator Jounson. They are connected with the Chicago White Sox 
but through the Memphis Club, yes. 

The Cuairman. The Chicago White Sox? I was going to ask that. 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And the Denver team is connected with Milwaukee, 
which in turn, is a farm for the Braves 4 

Senator JouNnson. That is correct. 

The Cnarman. And the Des Moines team is connected with the 
Chicago—— 

Senator Jou NSON, Cubs. 

The Cuairman. Chicago Cubs? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And the Lincoln, Nebr., team is connected with the 
Philadelphia Athletics ¢ 

Senator Jounson. The Philadelphia Athletics; yes. 

The CrammMan. And Omaha is connected with the St. Louis Na- 
tionals ¢ 

Senator Jounson. That ts right. 

The Cuamman. The Cardinals? 

Senator Jounson. The Cardinals. 

The Cn \IRMAN. And the Pueblo, ( ‘olo.., team is connected with Fort 
Worth, which in turn is connected with what ¢ 

Senator Jounson. The Dodgers. 

The Cuairman. And the Sioux City team is connected with Min- 
neapolis, which in turn is connected with what 4 

Senator JouNnson. The New York Giants. 

The Cuarrmman. And Wichita, Kans., is connected with San Diego, 
which in turn is connected with what / 

Senator Jounson. The Cleveland Indians. 

Mr. MeCutxrocn. Senator Johnson, do you have any television in 
your section yet ‘ 

Senator Jounson. They have television in Des Moines and Omaha. 
but we have not been bothered by the problem—the problem has not 
come up in any serious way. Omaha and Des Moines have television 
at the present time. 

Mr. McCunsocu. Do you think the impact of radio and tele 
vision on baseball and on business or commerce or interstate commiu- 
nications in general should be considered by this committee / 

Senator JouNnson. Well, it is a very diflicult problem. Commiunica- 
tions and radio and television are very diflicult problems that I think 
should be settled more or less between baseball and radio and television. 
I think that they ouglit to sit across the table and work out the prob- 
lem because they are both involved in it, and I do not know that legis- 
lation is required at the present time. 

There is a great question of whether radio is more of a threat to base 
ball than it isan assist to baseball. Baseball has had a lot of help from 
radio. 
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When it comes to television we are pretty much in the experimental 
stage so far. Minor leagues in major league territory, where they are 
close to major leagues and where the fans can see television of the 
major league games while the minor league is playing, undoubtedly 
hurts the minor league because many folks would rather look at a 
major league game over television than see the minor league play 
there in the ball park. 

Mr. Kearine. You do not encounter that in your league? 

Senator Jounson. No; we do not have that problem in our league 
as vet. 

Mr. Hituines. Senator Johnson, do you see anything to the fear 
that many in radio and television have that if this legislation before 
us should be passed and give baseball exemption from the antitrust 
laws, baseball would then proceed to severely limit the radio and 
television coverage of the game? Do you think that might be the 
result of this legislation ? 

Senator Jonunson, Well, I think that baseball can limit television 
and radio itself under the present laws without violating any law, 
if they want to. That is, the program that they put on in their park 
certainly belongs to them. It costs them a lot of money and is under 
their control, and they do not need to authorize anyone to reproduce 
that program—that ball game—if they do not want to. So I think 
they have got complete control now if they want to control it. 

Mr. Hitires. You would then say if this legislation were approved 
there would certainly be the possibility that present day radio and 
television coverage of baseball might be much more limited if base- 
ball were exempted from the fear of the antitrust laws? 

Senator Jounson. This legislation, the bill which I have introduced, 
would place television and radio in pe rhaps a worse position than 
they are perhaps at the present time, although their position at the 
present time is not good. That is, they are dependent upon the ball 
park for the program, and if the ball park refuses to give them the 
program then they cannot have it now. But under this “bill, or under 
the bill which IT have introduced and under the bills which are before 
this committee, it would make it crystal clear that baseball would 
control its radio programs and its television programs. There is no 
doubt about that, sir. 

Mr. Hiuuines. Senator, if that could be the result of this legisla- 
tion before this subcommittee, the approval of this legislation, there 
would possibly be less radio and television coverage of baseball than 
there is today. Do you think that is really in the best interest of the 
baseball fans? In other words, would not that limit the opportunities 
for the people to observe baseball ? 

Senator Jounson. Well, 1 think that radio is very harmful to base- 
ball in a great many communities where they are given too much 

radio and too much television, we will say, of major league games in 
minor league territory. I think it might be very harmful to many 
of the communities that want live baseball. Many communities are 
complaining bitterly about the damage that radio has done to minor 
league ball. In our league we do not have that problem. 

Mr. Hitiines. When you say “communities,” ‘Senator, do you mean 
the baseball owners or baseball fans? 
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Senator Jomnson. I mean the people living in the communities. 
Minor league baseball is largely a community affair. That is, the 
chambers of commerce, some of the public-spirited people in a city, 
some of the luncheon clubs and other men, people who are interested 
in building their town, are the people who are responsible for getting 
minor league teams into most of the minor league territory. ‘They 
take losses and they take them cheerfully, and they are glad to do it 
because it is all done in the interests of the community. So it is 
more than some official of a ball club, there is a community interest 
in it. 

Mr. McCunsocnu. Senator Johnson, if | might interrupt once 
more, as I understood a former statement of yours, your bill if enacted 
into law, I believe you said, would make it crystal clear that base 
ball could control broadcasting of games either by radio or by tele- 
vision. Is that right ¢ 

Senator Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. McCut.ocu. Well, might I conclude from that statement and 
the fact that you have introduced a bill that there is doubt in your 
mind whether or not baseball, that is the teams, have the crystal 
clear ability to regulate their radio broadcasting and televising of 
games after they have granted or licensed one station or a group of 
stations to carry the game? 

Senator Jounson. No. As a matter of fact, when I introduced 
my bill I was not thinking of the communications angle at all. | 
was not thinking of that. But in all frankness I will have to admit 
that the communications are affected by my bill. 

Mr. McCuniztocu. And it is an important question before this com 
mittee by reason of your bill. 

Senator Jounson. It is a very important question before this con 
mittee. 

Mr. MceCunnocu, And therefore in your opinion should be thor 
oughly explored ¢ 

Senator Jounson. In miv opinion should be thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Kearine. Is your bill similar to the three House bills? 

Senator Jounson. It is very similar except it does not include the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The Robinson-Patman Act has no applica 
tion. The Robinson-Patman Act deals with discrimination in pric¢ 
as vou folks so well know, and the House bills included the Robinso1 
Patman Act, and I left the Robinson-Patman Act out because for the 
reason the Robinson-Patman Act is not involved. 

Mr. Wituis. Do you mention the Clayton Act ¢ 

Senator Jonunson. Oh, yes, I mention the Clayton Act. 

Mr. Wixtuts. Of course, the Robinson-Patman Act is an amendment 
tothe Clayton Act. 

Senator JoHNson. That is right, but I do not say the Clayton Act as 
amended, 

The CuatrmMan. Senator, your bill also, I take it, exempts from the 
operation of the antitrust laws all organized sports; is that right ‘ 

Senator Jounson. That is right. Football— 

The Cuairman. Boxing, hockey / 

Senator JouNnson. Baseball, hockey, and all professional sports. 

Mr. Keating. And acts in the conduct of such enterprises. Is that 
orrect, is that in your bill ? 
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Senator JoHnson. I will just read my bill as it is very short. 
Mr. Wiiuts. I wish you would, Senator. 

Senator Jomnson (reading) : 

That the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sherman Act, the Act 

of October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the Clayton Act, and the Federal 

Trade Commission Act, as amended, shall not apply to organized professional 

sports enterprises or to acts in the conduct of such enterprises. 

It takes them completely out of it. 

Mr. Keating. You appreciate, do you not, Senator, that baseball 
clubs have gone into all kinds of commercial and mercantile ventures 
in connection with the conduct of baseball games, such as concessions, 
and so forth? Don’t you feel that such broad language as that in- 
corporated in this legislation would be going too far beyond what we 
ought to do? 

Senator Jonnson. Well, I was not aware that baseball was, or pro- 
fessional sports, was in other businesses, and I did not mean, of course, 
to exempt any business. 

Mr. Keratrne. Those words “acts in the conduct of such enterprises” 
seem to me to be somewhat broader than we ought to consider. 

Senator JoHnson. It says— 


shall not apply to organized professional sports enterprises or to acts in the 
conduct of such enterprises. 
I of course, did not mean to exclude—— 

Mr. Kerarine. Would it be preferable, if you were to legislate on 
the subject rather than writing any such sweeping bill as that, would 
it be better to pinpoint it to specific matters like the reserve clause 


and territorial rights, and to say that those particular contractual 
arrangements would not violate any existing law 4 

Senator Jounson. Certainly I would leave it to the judgment of 
such committees as this, where the members are eminent lawyers, like 
yourselves, and where they could make a study of these things. I 
would certainly leave such matters to your good judgment. 

The two points that I am interested in primarily are in legalizing 
the reserve clause and in legalizing the territorial rights. Those are 
the two things that I think are vital to baseball. If this bill here is 
too inclusive, I hope that you will amend it and change it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have not seen a bill introduced in Congress yet that has not 
been changed, and I kind of hope that I never will see one that will go 
through with all the “i’s” dotted and all the “t’s” crossed, and go 
through right that way. That is not the way we legislate up here, and 
I thank God that it is not the way. 

Mr. Hitures. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be noted by the 
committee, the present testimony has opened up something that 
I had not fully realized before, and possibly some of the other mem- 
bers of the committee are in the same position—that if legislation of 
the nature before this committee should be approved as has been in- 

troduced, it could have, very conceivably, the possible effect of very 

seriously limiting the television or the telecasting of all sports events, 
not only baseball but all forms of professional sports in the country. 
I think it is certainly going to be an extremely important point for 
us to consider in our deliberations. 

Mr. Kerarine. That is right. 
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Mr. Hines. It would have an effect of seriously limiting expan- 
sion of a new industry, television, and seriously limiting the amount of 
professional sports people might be able to observe through this new 
medium. 

The Cuatrman. There is no doubt about that. And also I have 
just jotted down a list of certain categories of professional sports. 
When you use the term “professional sports,” which is the language of 
your bill and the bills before us, you embody auto racing, harness rac- 
ing trotting racing, dog shows under kennel clubs—they are con- 
sidered professional sports—horse shows, wrestling, boxing, hockey, 
basketball, football. ‘That makes it very far-fetched, 

Mr. Keating. Bingo. | Laughter]. 

The Cuatrman. We should be very careful in our approach to 
legislation containing such general terms. 

Senator Jounson. Is there any charge that horse racing or dog 
racing violates the antitrust laws? 

The Cuamman,. No, but this bill would enable all sorts of restric- 
tive covenants, if we passed this bill, to be made with owners of dog 
tracks and owners of race tracks. I do not think you intended that. 

Mr. Wituis. It would mean that all sports would control their 
arrangements with radio and communications and would be in the 
saddle. 

Mr. Keatine. Certainly the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of both bodies would want to be consulted on the matter 
of such far-reaching importance as that. 

The Cuatrman. And following out of the questions propounded to 
you, Senator, your bill would give those interested in professional 
sports carte blanche, a complete blank check, with reference to opera- 
tions which might otherwise be within the four squares of the anti- 
trust laws, 

Senator Jounson. It is your responsibility— 

The Cuarrman. Which should be within the tow squares of the 
antitrust laws. 

Senator Jounson. It is your responsibility to analyze these bills 
and see how far reaching they may be. 

Mr. Wiis. Your primary interest is in the reserve clause and the 
territorial rights? 

Senator Jounson. That is correct. Those are the only two points 
in which I am interested; and, if the bill is broader than it need be, 
it is always subject to change, and 1 would be disappointed if it were 
hot changed. 

Mr. McCutxiocn. Senator, one thing further. The reason that I 
have put to you some of these questions that I have is the implication 
that perhaps this committee was not justified in delving into the rami- 
fications of many of the aspects of organized baseball and perhaps 
in the future of other organized sports. It is my opinion that, if 
this committee is to properly and intelligently pass upon these three 
or four bills which are before the committee, it is our bounden duty 
(o inquire into many of these things. Of course, it will be regrettable. 
as the Senator has indicated by his statement, if it should happen 
to encourage lawsuits, but that is one of the results of the represen- 
tative system of Government which we have. And I for one want 
to make it, if I can use the Senator’s phrase, crystal clear that my 
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purpose in delving into these various things is to get the information 
which will help me to intelligently come to a conclusion on these 
important matters. 

Senator Jonnson. I am glad that you are taking that attitude be- 
‘ause the position that you are taking is the identical position which 
1 take myself. 

The only point I was trying to make on that first page was that 
if this committee should hold a hearing, make a report without con- 
sidering some remedial legislation, that great harm might come. 

Mr. Keavine. Even if we do, Senator—suppose we do that and 
report out a bill, we still have the other body to cope with, and that 
is always a problem. [Laughter.| They may not act on the legis- 
lation, and then the thing will be left up in the air; and then, even 
if the other body acts, we still have the asestins to deal with. So 
to report anything out is charged with some danger of it. 

Senator Jounson. No; I do not go along with you on those fears, 
I think we ought to have a little freedom from fear in some particulars, 

When the antitrust laws of this country were enacted, their pos 
sible applications to professional sports was given no consideration 
whatever. No Member of Congress thought for a split second that 
one day these laws would be used to threaten the very existence of the 
great American game. The object and purpose of these constructive 
and beneficent statutes was something far different than that, as the 
members of this committee well know. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, Senator, you must know that way back 
in 1890 and 1914—the advent of the C layton Act in 1914 and the ad- 
vent of the Sherman Act in 1890—Congress did not think of the 
American Medical Association and its activities and did not think 
of the Associated Press and its activites; yet, certan operations of 
those two organizations have been declared to be in violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

Senator Jounson. The economy of the country— 

The CuarrmMan. Do you care to comment on that, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. I could not hear what you said. You said the 
laws were passed in 1890—— 

The Cramman. LT said when the original antitrust laws were passed, 
Congress, I am sure, did not have any idea of certain operations of the 
Associated Press; did not have any idea of legislating for or against 
operations of the American Medical Association; yet, subsequent to 
the passage of those acts—many years after, in fact—certain opera- 
tions of those two great bodies were declared in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, 

Senator JOHNSON. Well. of course, that is correct. 

The economy of the country was undergoing a very rapid change, 
as you will recall. Mass production and the huge industrial unit 
were driving out the small shop and the family-operated business. 
Chain stores and huge industrial combinations employing collusion 
and engaging in high- handed conspiracies were using such devices 
as the squeeze play, price juggling, the “Pittsburgh plus” formula, 
and arbitrary restrictions on credit to destroy aanititien and free 
trading. America was being strangulated by monopoly. 

These destructive tendencies had to be checked or the economic con- 
trol of this great country was certain to pass into the hands of a few 
powerful men. President Theodore Roosevelt called them the “male- 
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factors of great wealth.” Congress, through the enactment of re- 
strictive laws which we now refer to as the antitrust laws. and the 
hard-boiled courts met the challenge of that day head-on and restored 
the free-enterprise system so far as they could to its former effective 
status. 

Realizing the grave dangers which had been averted by Congress 
in the face of a great peril, 1 would not want to do anything which 
would weaken or injure in any degree the antitrust laws of this coun- 
try. They are the people’s protection against the concentration of 
great we: alth and the exercise of vast economic controls by the cor- 
porate interests. 

Professional sports, unlike big business, which favors a tight cor 
porate structure, prospers most when spread out the most. In its 
plan of operation it resembles more a cooperative organization than 
it does a monopoly. It is in fact an association whose one obje 
is to carry on the most competitive struggle to win championships and 
pennants from others of its members. Accordingly, its rules are 
designed to thwart monopoly. Without the reserve clause, the large 
wealthy city would have a monopoly on all the a tilaole baseball 
talent. So, the St. Louis Browns come up with the best pitcher in 
the American League, under the reserve clause; Chicago the best 
hitter: Cleveland the best catcher, and Detroit the best man on third. 
Since the Western League was reorganized, Denver, the largest city, 
has never won the pennant. However, Lincoln and Sioux City, cities 
with less than a fourth of Denver's population, have won pennants. 
In the 5 years we have been operating, no city has won the pennant 
twice. With only a month to go, any one ot the five ot our elubs 
can win the pennant this vear. [do not know how much more com 
petitive than that a sport can be conducted. If you think there is 
any fakery about the competition in a basebal] game. go out to the 
park and watch them fight over one called strike. 

Muchas ] respect this subeommittee for its recognized ability todoan 
creat job in its chosen field of legislation, I should hate to see it under- 
take the operation of baseball in these United States. 

The Cuatrman. Well, Senator, I do not think the subcommittee in 
tends to undertake the operation of baseball in these United States. 

Senator JouNnson. Well, that is good news. 

The Cramman. That is not my impression at all. 

Mr. Keatrine. It is probably because of such actions that have 
been taken by certain Members of Congress in both bodies in intro- 
ducing these bills they brought on this thing themselves. 

Senator Jounson. 1 would not want this subcommittee or any com 
mittee of Congress to pass on the players or to assign them to this 
club or to that club. I would not want this subcommittee to jab a pin 
down here or there on the map of the United States and say, “Right 
at this point a major league shall operate.” or “There shall be three 
major leagues,” or four or five. I do not mean to say that either the 
major- or the minor-league territories now occupied are located per- 
fectly, because they are not. But baseball territory has grown slowly 
like a great oak and has been developed one step at a time over a 
period of many years. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Senator, could I interrupt at that point? You 
made a statement that this subcommittee should not tell baseball where 
it should set up another major league or how its major leagues should 
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be constituted, and I think most of us agree. I do not think that is 
the purpose. 

We have had a number of inquiries propounded by this subcom- 
mittee regarding the operations of the present major leagues, whether 
the present major-league set-up is preventing other teams, other 
leagues, from participating in the major leagues. The only purpose of 
that is to determine whether there is an actual competition, whether 
there actually exists a type of baseball monopoly today which would 
freeze out another team and prevent other people of this country from 
enjoying major-league baseball. 

I think it is surely in the jurisdiction of this subcommittee to look 
into the facts in view of the legislation before us to exempt baseba!! 
from the antitrust monopoly laws. Of course, that has been the reason 
for it, and I do not believe the inference the committee has been try- 
ing to tell baseball where to set up major leagues is correct. 

Senator Jomnson. I agree with you some of the questions which 
have been asked previous witnesses have led some to believe that per- 
haps the subcommittee did want to make suggestions where a major 
league should be. 

Personally—and speaking only personally—I have voted two or 
three times in the minor-league convention to give the Pacific Coast 
League, for instance, the right to become a major league; and I be- 
lieve, if they want to become a major league and are willing to meet 
the requirements and the standards of major-league ballplaying, 
that they should be permitted to do so. That is my position. Wheth- 
er they want me to do that or not, I do not know, but that is my per- 
sonal position, 

Mr. Kerarine. Can they do that without exemption from the draft, 
though ¢ 

Senator Jomnson. If they go major, they are exempt from the draft 
rule. 

Mr. Keatinc. I mean there is—I do not know whether the egg or 
the chicken comes first. They have got to establish that they can play 
the quality of baseball that is found in the major leagues before they 
will be accepted in the major league. 

Senator JouNnson. Oh, no; not that. It is not that kind of a propo- 
sition they have to face. The major leagues have certain standards; 
and, if they can meet those standards, it seems to me they ought to be 
allowed to operate as a major league instead of a minor league. 

Mr. Keatrine. What are those standards, then / 

Senator Jounson. Well, the standards are: They have a minimum 
wage that has to be paid, and they have other rules that are not too 
onerous ; they can be met all right. I do not believe there is any doubt. 
I think it isa matter of policy more than anything else. 

And, talking about the reserve clause, about the draft, I think that 
the Pacifie Coast League has a real grievance. I think it is very wrong 
for the present draft situation to be the way it is so far as the Pacific 
Coast League is concerned, where they can draft them for $10,000— 
draft a player. It makes the Pacific Coast League dispose of their 
good players. So that they will not be drafted for $10,000, they sell 
them for a higher price. 

Mr. Hituines. And that prevents them from becoming a major 
league; does it not / 
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Senator Jounson. No; that does not prevent them from becoming 
a major league. If voted a major league, they get rid of the draft. — 
Mr. Hitures. Well, as the gentleman from New York said, it ts 
hard to tell which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

Mr. Keattne. Who would vote them the right to become a major 
league ? 

Senator Jounson. The major leagues and the minor leagues. ‘They 
ave part of the Association of Minor Leagues, in our association, and 
we have to vote them out if the “vy are going to go out. 

Mr. Kearrnc. Then they either have the power by agreement or 
have arrogated to themselves the power to say whether or not there 
shall be any more major leagues in America, which may have certain 
implications of monopoly; may it not? And is it not one of the func- 
tions of this committee to determine whether or not all these rules 
and contracts and agreements are in violation of the antitrust laws ot 
the United States ? 

Senator Jounson. No. They could withdraw from the Minor 
League Association if they wanted to. There is no way we could keep 
them in against their will. 

Mr. Keatine. That would not be the answer any more than it would 
be the answer that some activity which is clearly within the rules of 
interstate commerce could take some action to protect themselves which 
it might want. 

Mr. Hixuines. In other words, you could not just get eight teams 
together and say, “We are a major league,” and expect to be a major 
league. I do not believe that would be the answer. 

Senator Jounson. 1 do not say that is possible, either, because it 
is not possible. But I am saying that my personal belief is that, if 
the Pacific Coast League wants to go major, they ought to be per- 
mitted to go major. And also my personal position is that the 
$10,000 draft of Pacific Coast players is all wrong, that that draft 
amount should be raised maybe to $50,000. 

Mr. Keatrnc. Would it be the same for other AAA leagues / 

Senator Jonunson. Well, the other AAA leagues are the strongest 
opponents of the Pacific Coast League being relieved of the draft pro- 
vision, 

Mr. Keatine. If one was relieved, they ought to all be relieved; 
had they not? 

Senator Jonunson. Not necessarily. The Pacific Coast League could 
be raised to another classification—AAAA, for instance. 

Mr. Kearine. In between somewhere ? 

Senator Jounson. They could be made a AAAA, and they could 
be given privileges because of their population. They have more 
population than the other AAA leagues, and they could very well 
be given a diffierent category. I think that is what they want, and 
I think they should be given that, and I say I have always voted in 
favor of that, but I have only one vote. 

Mr. Hitures. Yesterday your former colleague, Mr. Chandler, 
testified before this committee, and I deduced from his testimony that 
he had the very obvious feeling that the 16 major-league club 
owners had been the biggest stumbling block to extension of the major 
leagues either by transferring several franchises from the present 
major-league teams to the west coast, or South, Milwaukee, or some 
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other part of the country, and he took a pretty strong stand in that 
regard. Do you feel, as Mr. Chandler indicated he does in his tes- 
timony yesterday, that there is such a monopolistic control over base- 
ball by the major-league club owners that that is the biggest de- 
terrent to major-league status for any other section of the country? 

Senator Jounson. No; I do not think that is the biggest deterrent. 
I think that operating a major league is very serious business, and I 
do not think that there are very many cities in the United States that 
can operate a major-league franchise. 

I notice that Mr. Wrigley of the Chicago Cubs made the statement 
the other day that it takes a million gate before he breaks even. 
Well, now, there are not too many cities in the United States that 
can provide a million gate. 

Mr. Hituies. Then you do not feel that the present major-league 
owners are acting ina monopolistic wav tow: ard satis ving the status 
quo of major-league baseball ? 

Senator Jomnson. I do not think they are operating in a monopo- 
listic way. I differ with them that they do not give more encourage- 
ment to the Pacific Coast League to become a major, if the Pacific 
Coast League wants to become a major league. IT think that the 
Pacific Coast League, if they want to become a major league, ought to 
have encouragement to become a major league. That is my personal 
view. 

Mr. Hintres. You have used the word “permit.” I think that is 
an important word. Let me ask you this: Who would actually be the 
ones who would permit the Pacific Coast League or the International 
League or the American Association or any other league in the country 
to became a major league? Who does the permitting that you have 
mentioned ? 

Senator Jounson. Well, the Minor League Association, of which 
the Pacific Coast League is a member, would have to permit the Pacific 
Coast League to withdraw from the National Association of Minor 
: eagues, That is one thing that wenn : have to happen. That would 
he approved by the major leagues if it is done in an orderly kind of 
a way. 

Going back to the statement—changes cannot be made in its pattern 
without inflicting great harm on certain areas which would more than 
offset the good done to others by arbitrary and imposed modifications. 
Gentlemen, there are no short cuts to ideal baseball territories or with 
anvthing else connected with baseball. 

I have heard it suggested that maybe Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco might be made part of one of the present major leagues. That 
might very well be done, but I am thinking of the 2 or 3 million 
people living in other communities in California that would be injured 
by that sort of a situation. The people in Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco might be helped but many other communities on the Pacifie coast 
would be severely injured, and they would have to drop back to prob- 
ably class A baseball. That is what I mean in that statement. 

Baseball has adopted for itself a code of ethics worthy of emula- 
tion by any God-fearing group. Every possible contingency is cov- 
ered by a rule adopted in the most approved democratic process. We 
eject gamblers by the scruff of their necks from our parks. We do not 
allow the use of obscene or profane language in our parks. We will 
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not let ball players in uniform, prior to or during a game, converse 
with a spectator. That is how far we go. 

The other night at Griffith Stadium I saw an Indian pitching, a 
Cuban catching, a Pole strike out, a Negro hit a home run, and a Swede 
was used as a pinch hitter. The hated men in blue do their duty as 
they see it without fear or favor because they know that the great 
organization is back of them, come what may. That, gentlemen, is 
professional baseball today. A keen, hard-fought game of skill and 
strategy. In all of its operations it is typically American. 

Like millions of fans and everyone in baseball, I am: anxious to see a 
fine, outstanding commissioner appointed. This is a very important 
office to the game and prayer and meditation should guide the clubs in 
making their choice. The person selected should be a man of the 
highest integrity, and devotion to the public interest should be his 
passion. The public has a great interest in baseball and baseball is 
dependent upon public interest for whatever success it obtains. The 
position of a commissioner demands a personable man of rare courage, 
high dignity, a well-balanced judgment, unruffled patience, and wise 
understanding. Any man who would campaign for the position would 
be unworthy of it. The position must seek the man and not the other 
way around. Baseball must continue to be maintained on the highest 
level of respectability and decorum. 

Since Congress never intended to include professional sports in the 
economic curbs which it was compelled to enact to bring under contro! 
the large economic empires which were taking over America, it ought 
not be difficult to exclude baseball from the antitrust code of laws. 
Relief from such an ill-advised inclusion ought to be very simple and 
very direct. 

Some of vour colleagues in the House, and the Senator who addresses 
vou now, have introduced legislation which will do this job without 
fuss or feathers. 

Mr. Keatine. And without legality. 

Senator Jonnson. As amended, I should say. 

I believe that it is in the public interest that this committee take 
early action on one of these very necessary bills. 

The CHamman. When you said we should adopt this “without fuss 
or feathers.” what do vou mean by that, Senator / 

Senator Jonnson. Well, I mean that it would do the job. 

The CHatrman. Do you mean this inquiry is the fussing and 
feathering / 

Senator Jounson. No: I had no reference to this inquiry at all. 
mean that the legislation would get the job done. 

Mr. Kratine. It would do the job and it would completely destroy 
the antitrust laws of this country in many respects if we enacted legis- 
lation drawn up the way this is. If that is the fuss and feathers your 
refer to—— 

Senator Jounson. Well, as I said, I would be terribly disappointed 
in this committee or in any committee of Congress if they would 
enact legislation without amendment and without consideration, and 
especially legislation of this importance. Of course, I would expect 
you to do just what you are doing—give it very careful consideration. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity of giving vou my views. 

The Carman. Any questions / 

Thank you very much, Senator Johnson. 
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STATEMENT OF ROSS C. HORNING—Resumed 


Mr. Stevens. I wonder if we could direct your attention to the minor 
league situation and not speculate on the majors now. Perhaps you 
could tell us in particular about the negotiation of a contract with a 
minor league baseball player and the situation that occurs at that time 

Mr. Horninc. When you negoiate for a contract on the level that I 
have been so doing—— 

Mr. Stevens. You mean in the class C league ? 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. It is not done in the same fashion as when a 
major league baseball player negotiates. In fact, there is little nego- 
tiation. I would say there is very limited negotiation. 

What happens is that they send you a contract. Say the contract 
calls for $200 per month. If you feel that you should receive $250 a 
month, you send the contract back and so request. They probably 
simply hold the contract for a while, and then you know that pretty 
soon spring training begins and somebody will be working in your 
position, so you get a little hedgy, and finally you give in, or they will 
simply tell you that that is it, you will play for $200 or you won't 
play at all. 

Mr. Svrevens. In addition to the salary, Mr. Horning, is there ever 
any issue about where you will play? In other words, if you are in a 
farm system, do you have any choice as to what club you will play 
for / 

Mr. HorninG. No, never; you have to play for whatever team they 
designate. 

For example, a friend of mine, James Younger, in 1948 was a mem- 
ber of the New York Giants system, and he was sent to Quebec City 
in Canada on option. The following year, 1949, the Quebee team 
was bought, like I say, by M. Sainte-Marie and this particular club 
wanted to buy Younger’s contract. They wanted Younger to play for 
Quebec. They liked his work. And he wanted to play for Quebec. 
He liked the city of Quebec, Also Quebec would pay more money. 
But the New York Giants would not sell his contract to the Quebec 
team. They wanted him to play for a C club out in—I have forgotten 
the league. I am not sure whether it is the Pioneer League or not. 
Anyway, it is out in that area 

Mr. Stevens. In what area? 

Mr. Hornina. In the Southwest. 

Mr. Stevens. Southwest ? 

Mr. Hornine. Idahoand that area. Iam not sure. 

Anyway, they wanted him to play for this club. He said he could 
not play on this salary in their club. He did not want to play. They 
would not sell the contract to the Quebec team; he therefore could not 

play baseball in the year 1949. So he played for the Phoenix semipro 

team, the team in Phoenix, Ariz. He played in the national semipro 
tournament in Wichita, Kans. Therefore he was barred from playing 
baseball, which is his profession, by the fact that they would not sell 
his contract, and he had to play for whatever club they chose. 

Mr. Srevens. He wanted to play for Quebec because they offered him 
a higher salary. Any other reason ? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes; he liked the city of Quebec—nice living condi 
tions. And the fact was the Quebec team wanted to buy his contract 
from the New York system, and the general manager of the Quebec 
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team told me in spring training that he was unable to do so. He 
wanted to buy the contract and could not do so. 

Mr. Stevens. After the contract is signed, does the player have any 
security? In other words, what are the respective rights of club and 
player as far as termination of the contract is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Horninea. Well, in a major league a contract usually runs for 
the year. You get paid. That is the fashion. You get paid. In 
the minor league that is not true. You can be fired the next day, maybe 
shipped the next day. The contract is really binding on only one 
party. There is no binding factor as far as the club is concerned. 

A friend of mine who played here for the Senators, I believe in 
1M41, belonged to Mr. Griffith’s organization, and he was sent to 
Chattanooga. He did not care to go to Chattanooga, so he played fon 
a semipro club in Sioux City, lowa—the Sioux City Stockyards Club. 
The owner of the Sioux Falls Club there, Mr. Stucker, wanted to 
know if perhaps Mr. Griffith would let him play for Sioux Falls since 
he wouldn't play for Chattanooga. It is my understanding he so 
requested Griffith, and Mr. Griffith said if he wanted to play base 
ball he would have to play for Chattanooga or he would not play. 
So Arnold “Red” Anderson played for the Sioux City semipro team 
rather than anywhere else. 

It is difficult to see how Mr. Griffith acquired the arbitrary right 
to tell Anderson where he could or could not play baseball. He cer- 
tainly had a right to fire him for not going as an employee to what- 
ever position he is supposed to go, but I do not see how he had a right 
to tell him where he could or could not play. The same way with 
Younger. I think he had the right to choose what team he would 
play for. 

Mr. Keating. Did Washington have any connection with Sioux 
City / 

Mr. Horntne. No, sir. Sioux City is semipro. You must distin- 
guish between Sioux Falls and Sioux City. Sioux Falls is within 
organized baseball. 

Mr. Kearinc. Sioux Falls is in organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hornine. Right. 

Mr. Kearine. And he requested permission to hire him ¢ 

Mr. Horning. Yes: that is the way I understand. You see, Ander- 
son had played years before for Sioux Falls. He and Mr. Stucker, 
the owner of the team, were very good friends, and Sioux City is only 
9) miles from Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Kearine. And Washington had no connection with Sioux Falls, 
either ¢ 

Mr. Horning. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Keatine. Was he not then a free agent when he refused to go to 
Chattanooga ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Never; never. He could never play baseball again as 
long as he lived unless with Chattanooga. 

Mr. Stevens. Within organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Horning. Within organized baseball. He had to play for 
whatever baseball team Mr. Griffith chose he should play for. 

Mr. Keating. Could he not leave organized baseball / 

Mr. Hornine. Oh, surely; he can play outside. 

Mr. Krarine. Then it is correct that no team would take him back 
into organized baseball after he once left; is that it / 
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Mr. Stevens. Without Mr. Griflith’s approval 

Mr. Hornine. Without Mr. Griffith’s approval or the baseball] 
team that owns you. If you live to be 75 you cannot play for any 
other baseball team than the owner says—unless you get an absolute 
release, that is. You have no choice. You are barred completely 
from playing baseball within organized baseball by whatever owner 
so chooses. If he wishes to give you a release, that is, of course, up to 
him. If he wishes to refrain trom giving you the release, that can 
be dependent upon how he feels toward you, what you have done in 
the past, how you have got along in general. He can use that if he 
so wishes to keep you from playing in organized baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Horning, a team such as Sioux Falls which has 
au working agreement with some farm system, where do they take 
their spring training’ How does that work out? 

Mr. Horninc. Well, they usually take their spring training with 
three or four other teams of the same classification—maybe a D 
club—in the same city. In 1947 when I was with the Cub system we 
took our spring training at Centralia, Ill. I believe there were four 
teams there. The personnel of those teams changes day to day. 

Mr. Srevens. You did not always play for the Sioux Falls team; 
you might switch over to any of the others ¢ 

Mr. Horning. Yes. A voung fellow, Pubiacko—I have forgotten 
how to spell it—was a very fine ballplayer. The day before we left 
to go to Sioux Falls we played against him on the Clinton, Iowa, 
team, and the next day Mr. Sheehan had assigned him to our team. 
So he went with us and played the entire season at Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Stevens. Who is Sheehan / 

Mr. Hornine. The farm director for the Chicago Cubs. 

Mr. Stevens. And he can assign the players? ° 

Mr. Hornina. The team could not leave town until he approved 
the personnel of all these various teams. He is final authority on what 
happens. 

Mr. Hiturnés. In spring training do you have to pay your own 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. No, they pay board and room. You receive no 
salary. 

Mr. Hitirnas. No salary? 

Mr. Hornine. No. Frequently you live fairly well. I mean you 
have to have your own spending money and that sort of thing. No 
salary is received. You receive board and room. Some places it is 
good. Some places you have hot-beef sandwiches all day; other 
places you have very fine meals. It depends upon the organization 
you are with. 

* Mr. Kearrne. A hot-beef sandwich is a pretty good meal these 
davs. 

Mr. Hornine. Yes, sir: it is, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. I wonder if I could get a little clearer picture of 
what happens in spring training. You have four or five teams, al! 
members of the same farm system, come tn for spring training 
together ? 

Mr. Hornine. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrerxn. When you come in to spring training camp and 
there are four or five teams there. do you know which team you wil! 
be playing on when the teams go out to start the championship season / 
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Mr. Horntnc. Not completely. You have signed a_ contract, 
though, which assigns you to a particular club. That is, I was as- 
signed to Sioux Falls, and some others to Clinton or Quebec. Any 
time during that spring training period all they have to do, whoever 
it may be, say, “ You are now on the Clinton team.” 

Mr. Srevens. Do they have to assign the contract ? 

Mr. Horninc. Yes, shift it around. It is done in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. As a matter of practice, supposing your full roster 
from last year came from the Sioux Falls team, would it necessarily 
follow that the majority of the members on that roster would go back 
out with the Sioux Falls team the following year, or would they all 
he shifted elsewhere ? 

Mr. Horning. Not necessarily. It could happen. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. What I was getting at was—as a matter of fact, 
what effect, if any, does that have on attendance back in the town 
when you start your championship season? Do the fans have the 
continuity of the same people they have enjoyed watching in the 
previous year? 

Mr. Hornine. No. If they have had a poor team, say an eighth- 
place club, then they look forward to seeing a complete change of 
personnel because they hope this team is going to be better than the 
one they had the year before. So they enjoy seeing a complete 
change. If it is a championship team, they don’t expect to see the 
same fellows, although they wish they could, because some of those 
fellows are bound to rise. 

Mr. Srevens. On their way up? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. One other question I would like to ask, Mr. Horn- 
ing, to get some idea of what is involved in class C ball. 

You spoke of playing up in Quebec City ? 

Mr. Hlorninea. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpstrrx. When Quebee was in eighth place in the league, 
what was the attendance figure for the year you were up there / 

Mr. Horninc. Well, Quebee City is a rather unusual city in that 
classification of baseball. My understanding, when they were in 
eighth place they drew very close to 150,000 people. When they were 
in first place they drew around 210,000 people. That is extremely 
high for clubs of that classification. 

When the Sioux Falls team came in second place and won the play- 
off in the city of Sioux Falls they only drew 90,000 for the whole 
year. (Quebec is a little out of proportion. 

Mr. Gotpsrrrn. Is Quebec an independent or farm team / 

Mr. Hornine. It is an independent team now. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Independent ¢ 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. During the time the attendance was 148,000 was it 
independent ¢ 

Mr. Hornine. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you have any other comments, Mr. Horning, you 
wished to make ? 

Mr. Hornine. I would like to say just a couple of words about what 
the Senator from Colorado said. 

He said in the Western League none of the teams could operate 
unless they had working agreements. I certainly agree with that. 
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They couldn’t operate. They couldn't get any ballplayers if they 
didn’t havethem. The ballplayers, the labor is tied up. 

He also said that ballplayers who have suits against baseball, and so 
forth, are all disgruntled ballplayers. That is not necessarily so. 
Simply because a man objects does not make him disgruntled. Some 
of those fellows have legitimate claims and so acted. A lot of fellows 
don’t do anything. 

That is all I have to say about the Senator’s comments. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Horning, and I want 
to compliment you on your keen interest in baseball; Tam sure it will 
continue. And we like your courage, sincerity, and intelligence. We 
like the dogged spirit that causes vou to go through college and pay 
the expenses incurred thereby by playing baseball so you can enter 
your chosen profession of foreign service. 

Mr. Horninc. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. 1 want to say I think the foreign service needs some 
good ballplayers and I wish you the greatest success. You are the 
kind of a fellow I would like to see in the foreign service. 

Mr. HorninG. Thank you, sir, very much. 

1 would like to say one other thing. 1 would like to impress upon 
you that 85 percent of the fellows who play baseball are minor league 
baseball players, they are not major league players. 

The CHairman. Maybe, incidentally, when you get to the foreign 
service you can spread the good gospel of baseball to some of those 
lad spots in Europe. 

Mr. Hornine. It would be very interesting. 

Mr. Roprno. He might use those commendations to get into the 
foreign service. 

The Caoamman. I do not think he needs them, he can work on his 
own. 

Mr. Horninc. I would like to say that in business and in all pro- 
fessions people and abilities are not equal. In baseball that is true. 
Not every ballpayer is a major league ballplayer or will ever be a 
major league ballplayer. But I feel they have a right to play where 
they want to and work where they want to, and to feel that a contract 
is binding upon the other party as well as upon themselves. That is 
my entire interest in being here. 

The Cuairman. The hearing will now adjourn and will resume to- 
morrow at 10 a.m. when we will hear Mr. Ray Fisher, coach of the 
University of Michigan baseball team, and Mr. Damon Miller, secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Baseball Club. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, August 8, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1951 


House or Represenvrarives, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TILE Strupy oF Monorory 
Power or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington. D.C. 
The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 19 
.m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon, Emanuel Celle: 
presiding, 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Wilson, Lane, 
Keating. McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subeom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor 
ity: Peter S. Craig, special assistant, and Eileen K. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuamman. The meeting will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Damon Miller, who is secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast League Seals. 

Mr. Miller, please give your name and your address and affiliation 
to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF DAMON MILLER, SECRETARY, SAN FRANCISCO 
SEALS, ATHERTON, CALIF. 


Mr. Minurr. My name is Damon Miller. I am at 555 Beresford 
Avenue in Atherton, Calif. Lam secretary and business manager foi 
the San Francisco baseball club of the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Miller, how long have you been associated on 
way or another with organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Minurr. For 1s years. 

Mr. Govpsrern. And in what capacity ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. The same position with the San Francisco Seals. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So you have been on the management side of base 
ball for the past IS years with the Seals; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrrixn. Now are you here representing Mr. Paul Fagan 
who is the president of the club, and who was formally requested by 
the subcommittee to appear? 

Mr. Minier. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Goupsreixn. Mr. Fagan is ill out in Hawaii, I believe / 

Mir. Minuer. Yes; he is in the Hawatian Islands. and his health 
hasn’t been too good these last few weeks, and he made a request that 
| appear for him. | made il special trip over to his place Mn the 
Hawaiian Islands to confer with him just prior to coming to 
\V ishington. 
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Mr. Gotpste1x. Did you discuss the hearings when you talked with 
Mr. Fagan ¢ 

Mr. Miuer. Yes, we did. In fact that was the main object of my 
trip there to discuss the matter with him. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Did he have any comments ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Well, his comments were quite brief. He merely stated 
that the San Francisco club had absolutely nothing to cover up or 
to hide and to answer any questions and all questions as straight as 
possible, and that we had no particular ax to grind, or anything else; 
we would merely try to be as cooperative and as helpful as possible, 
and we welcome this investigation. 

Mr. Goupstein. Fine. 

Now, L wonder if you could tell us something about the operation 
of the Seals so we can have some idea of a club in the Pacitic Coast 
League, with particular reference to the nature of the park, its size, 
its possible expansion, the broadcasting network, and any other mat- 
ters that you might think important, in giving us some view of the 
operation of the Seals. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, we feel that we have one of the finest operations 
in baseball. Our park, while it may not be as large as many of the 
major league parks, we have been told by many visitors, and people 
that have visited numerous parks throughout the United States, that 
there is none to compare with ours in quality and our method of opera- 
tion, 

We have a very unique method, I think, of operating. As far as 
[ know we stand more or less alone. We accept telephone reservations 
from our customers on an honor basis. In other words, we don’t sub- 
ject them to cancellation if they are not called for. We trust the 
people to pick them up. We inform them at the time the reservaion 
is made—we give them an actual order number to verify the fact 
that a reservation was made. Then we inform them that they are 
responsible for them, to either pick them up or to cancel them. If they 
do not, they will be billed for them. Occasionally we do have some 
that are not picked up, and we have sent these bills out. ‘The customers 
have very cheerfully paid them. 

We have had very few people that have just been no-shows and 
ignored it. 

Once in a while we get an envelope returned marked, “No such 
address,” or something like that, but it is very rare. I would say it 
wouldn’t happen over seven or eight times during the entire base- 
ball season. 

We use all girl attendants throughout the park—cashiers, gate 
girls, usherettes. We find that they are much more adept at handling 
the public, more courteous, and we make a special attempt to hire 
ladvlike type girls that act as attendants, and they are very well 
received by the public. 

We have other features that emphasize the fact that we have the 
public first in mind in all things. 

We have a very fine ladies’ rest room and very fine accommodations 
for all our lady patrons. 

In our concession business we have tried to keep our prices down 
as low as possible, and especially on the items young children are 
inclined to buy, such as soda water, peanuts, and things of that sort. 
In some items we have been told by our concession manager that we 
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are actually selling them at a loss, but we are trying to make it up to 
some extent on some of the items that some of the adults buy, and 
we feel we are accommodating the children in that way. 

The Cramman. Do you rent your concessions ¢ 

Mr. Minuuer. Yes: we do, sir. However, it is under our control to 
some extent; that is, we have certain dictatorial policies that we can 
tell them certain things, methods, and things of that sort. 

The Ciaran. Do you mean, for example, dictating the price at 
which they can sell a product ¢ 

Mr. Minuer. Yes; we have the right to discuss that with them. We 
don’t adopt a dictatorial attitude; we naturally cooperate with them 
as well as the Vy cooperate W ith us. 

The Cuamman. What is the park capacity ¢ 

Mr. Mitouer. Our present capac ity is in the neighborhood of 25,000, 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Can it be ex panded ? 

Mr. Minurr. Yes, sir: we could complete the circle of our park and 
bring it up to about 35.00 4), 

Mr. Kearing. That would mean putting stands in the outfield ¢ 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, si 

We have the largest park in the league, not only from seating ca 
pacity but playing field as well. We have always had a little argu 
ment with Wrigley Field on that. but then I don’t think there is much 
doubt since we added our new bleacher section to our left-field area, 
and Tam sure now there is no question but what our seating capacity 
is greater than Wrigley Field in Los Angeles. 

The Cuamman. Do you have any advertising signs on the field ¢ 

Mr. Miniter. No: no signs other than direction signs. 

Mr. Winsox. What was the total attendance last season / 

Mr. Minuer. Our attendance last season, | believe, was 360.000, 

Mr. Hituines. What is the population figure rougily for the San 
Francisco Bay area / 

Mr Miner. For the ban area [ believe it is around 1.300.000, 

The Ciatrman. Isn't the population for the area larger than that ? 
The Blue Book speaks of the population for the area as being larger 
than that. 

Mr. Miruer. What is that? 

The C'HatirMAN. The Dine Book for 195] says that the population 
area in San Francisco is 2.214.229. 

Mr. Muver. Probably including Oakland. 

Mr. Hennines. Including Oakland and Richmond, 

Mr. Minter. That is right. Lam referring just to our own side of 
the bay, San Francisco and the peninsula area. 

The Coairman, IT understand that. I wanted to make that dis- 
tinetion. 

Mr. Mirner. Yes. sir 

The CramMan,. Is the Pacific Coast League a triple-A league? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

The (‘HHATRMAN. Is Holly wood, of the Pacific C'onst League, i 
farina / 

Mr. Minuer. Hollywood has a working agreement. 

The CrarrmMan. That is a farm for Pittsburgh, is it not / 

Mr. Minter. That is right. [do not think they are exactly or could 
be considered exactly a farm. IT think they have just a limited work- 
ragreement. At least that is my understanding. 
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Mr. Gotpsrern. It would be similar to your working agreement as 
you understand it? ; 

Mr. Miuier. It may be a little broader than ours. Our working 
agreement with the Yankees is very limited. 

Mr. Goupstrern. Do they pick your manager and set up the team? 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir; they have no control of our management in 
any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Gotpsrrerx. Does your working agreement merely provide that 
the Yankees will have the right to select a certain number of players 
at certain specified cash value ¢ 

Mr. Minter. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupstrern. And that is the extent to which the agreement 
goes ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. How many players? 

Mr. Mitter. In our working agreement ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Two. 

ExHisir No. 28-A 


UnNirorM AGREEMENT FOR THE ASSIGNMENT OF A PLAYER’S CONTRACT TO OR BY A 
MAJOR LEAGUE CLUB 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Seven counterpart originals of this Agreement must be executed and mailed to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Office of the Baseball Commissioner, 2601 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, accompanied by a check for the consideration. If due a 
Minor League Club, the check shall be to the order of “The National Association 
of Professional Baseball Leagues”; if due a Major League Club, the check shall 
be to the order of that Club, 

If executed agreements are not filed with the secretary-treasurer within 
15 days after the transfer is effected, he shall collect a penalty of $50 from the 
club responsible, or from each of the parties if both clubs are responsible for 
the delay. 

This agreement, made and entered into this 17th day of January 1951, by and 
between New York Yankees, Inc. (Party of the First Part) and San Francisco 
Baseball Club, Inc. (Party of the Second Part). 

Witnesseth: The party of the first part hereby assigns to the party of the 
second part the Working Agreement according to the Rules adopted under 
the Major League Agreement and the Major-Minor League Agreement and upon 
the following conditions (including any provisions set forth upon the back of 
this agreement) : 

For and in consideration of three (8) players on option and two (2) outright 
to be assigned by New York for $10,000.00 each unless otherwise agreed, San 
Francisco agrees to give New York the right of selection of any and all players 
now under contract or reservation to San Francisco or whose contracts may be 
acquired by San Francisco on or before October 1, 1951. No more than two (2 
players shall be selected any one year except as hereinafter provided and the 
price for such selection shall be $25,000.00 for the first player if selected and 
$30,000.00 for the second player if selected. 

In addition to the above, New York agrees to reimburse San Francisco for 
any bonuses paid free agents under contracts negotiated in its behalf by author- 
ized representatives of New York or players purchased by San Francisco at the 
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direction of New York and New York shall have the right to acquire the con- 
tracts of such players in addition to those selected as stipulated above at no 
additional cost. All players to remain with the San Francisco Club until the 
close of the San Francisco season. 

New York has the right to renew this agreement under the same terms and 
conditions for 1952 by notifying San Francisco on or before October 1, 1051. 
However, should San Francisco desire to terminate the agreement despite New 
York's notice of intention to renew, they may do so by notice to New York by 
October 10, 1951. In the event of such notice New York will be permitted to 
assign elsewhere before January 1, 1952, at no cost to either club, such players 
who remain on the rosters of San Francisco or its affiliated clubs who were 
negotiated or signed by San Francisco in behalf of New York. : 

In testimony whereof, we have subscribed hereto, through our respective 
Presidents or authorized agents, on the date above written: 


New YorK YANKEES, INC, SAN FRANCISCO BASEBALL CLUB, INC. 
3y GEORGE M. WEIsS By PAu I, FAGAN 
(Party of the First Part) (Party of the Second Part) 


Exutisir No, 28-B 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT, YANKEES-SAN FRANCISCO 
JANUARY 17, 1951. 

In the interest of fair and successful operation during the term of the Working 
Agreement between San Francisco and the New York Yankees, the following 
understandings are agreed to by both parties: 

1. If San Francisco, with the consent of New York, desires to dispose of 
players assigned outright by New York other than to New York, the terms shall 
be agreed to by New York. San Francisco and New York shall mutually agree 
on the disposition of all players other than those who may be selected whom 
San Francisco does not desire to retain on its roster. 

2. San Francisco agrees to permit players scouted by New York to work out 
at Seals Stadium, the Yakima Park or with San Francisco on the road at reason 
able times. San Francisco agrees to take mutually agreed upon players to 
training camp at its expense. San Francisco agrees it will be guided by New 
York in the amount of contract to players assigned to it by New York in which 
New York may have a future interest. 

3. It is the understanding of both San Francisco and New York that the in 
tention of this agreement is to further the success of both clubs over a period 
of years. To that and if, by mutual agreement, it is deemed desirable in the 
interest of San Francisco that New York should not select the second player 
stipulated in its Working Agreement in any year or if it is deemed desirable 
to permit players signed by San Francisco in behalf of New York to remain with 
San Francisco an additional season or seasons, New York agrees to cooperat: 
However, for the mutual benefit of both clubs this understanding will not apply 
if the players concerned may by such action be made vulnerable to acquisition 
by other clubs. 

Agreed: 

New YorK YANKEES, INC., 
By GrorGe M. WEIss 
Agreed: 
SAN FRANCISCO BASEBALL CLUR, INC., 
By Paut I. FaGAan 


Mr. Hirurn6s. Is it not true that the Pacific Coast League has 
only one team owned outright by a major-league team, and that is 
the Los Angeles club, which is owned by the Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Miiier. That is very true. 
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Mr. Hitiines. And the other seven teams in the league, some of 
them merely have working agreements, and they are not owned by 
major-league teams / 

Mr. Miuier. That is right. They are all independently owned, 
other than Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kreattne, Some of them are completely independent even with- 
out a working agreement, are they not / 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. If I am not mistaken, I don’t believe either- 
Seattle or Portland have any working agreement. However, some 
of the clubs have sort of what we would call more or less gentlemen’s 
agreements or just mutual understandings through friendships or 
things like that where they try to help each other, which is more or 
less the type of agreement we have with the Yankees. It is just a 
mutual thing. We try to help them as much as possible. 

Mr. Keating. Do you have a written instrument ‘ 

Mr. Miniter. Yes: we have a written agreement with the Yankees, 

Mr. Gotpsrer,. Is the price at which the two players may be taken 
from your team, pursuant to the working agreement with the Yankees, 
higher or lower than the $10,000 draft price ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Oh, it is considerably higher. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Could you tell us what price is involved ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. I do not think it is any secret: it is a matter of record 
in baseball. ‘They have the privilege of taking one player for $25,000 
and if they so wish they can select a second player for 830,000, 

The Cuamman. Your player limit is 25, is it not / 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And under the plaver-limit rule you can have 23 
players without restrictions; is that correct / 

Mr. Minter. Right, sir. 

The Crraiman. But the Yankees have the right to select any two of 
your players / 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Now, is Los Angeles a farm for the Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Minter. Los Angeles is owned outright by the Chicago National 
League club. 

The Cuatrman,. Oakland is called the Acorns. Is that independ- 
ent’ Does it have an agreement with un other club ¢ 

Mr. MILLER. It is independently owned, It has a working agree- 
ment with the New York Giants. but it is independently owned, 

The Cuatmman, And Portland; what is the situation there / 

Mr. Minuer. [ believe Portland is independent. and to my kinowl- 
edge | don't believe they havea working agreement, 

The Crairman. And Sacramento / 

Mr. Miniter, Sacramento is independently owned. 

The Ciamman. Have they a working agreement with the Chicago 
American League White Sox / 

Mr. Mitter. I believe they have: ves, SIV. 

The Chairman. A working agreement / 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Andis San Diego owned by the Cleveland Indians / 

Mr. Miner. Not owned: it has a worki YY agvreement \ ith Clev 
land. 

The Ciamom an. And Seattle. vou say. ts ndependent, Dove t hiave 


working agreement / 
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Mr. Minver. I don't think Seattle has a working agreement with 
any club. 

The Cramman. Just independent ¢ 

Mr. Minier. Independent: ves, sir. 

Mr. GoLpstern. Mr. Miller. before vetting into the specific issues 
concerning the Pacific coast problem, 1 would like to call to your at 
tention the fact that Senator Chandler, when he testified here earlier 
this week, indicated that he had taken a very definite interest in try- 
ing to resolve Pacific Coast League problems, and T wondered if you 
would care to comment on that matter, 

Mr. Miniter. Well, ves: we have always felt that Mr. Chandler was 
very sympathetic to us on the coast, and we have always admired his 
actions very much. We were very much against his present situation 
and openly expressed our views by a form of resolution through one of 
our league meetings which we sent to the major leagues, saying that we 
had hoped that they would retain Mr. Chandler in office. 

Mr. Kearine. The Pacitic Coast League took that action / 

Mr. Minurr. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. Was it unanimous? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstrern. And your league under the rules. however, has no 
voice in the selection of the commissioner 4 

Mr. Miniter. No; we have no voice at all. 

Mr. Hituineés. Before we discuss some of the various plans for the 
expansion of the Pacific Coast League that have been discussed pre 
viously by this subcommittee and which I know have been discussed 
certainly among you people in the Pacific Coast League, I wonder if 
you could tell us a little about the attitude of the major-league owners 
to requests that have been made from time to time by the Pacific Coast 
League for major league status. Would you discuss that particular 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Mier. Well, originally we fo back about | years W hen the ac 
tion first started, and their attitude was sort of—build up your ball 
parks, improve your caliber of baseball, and things of that sort, and 
afier vou are up there along a level with the major leagues then come in 
and request for vour major-league status. 

But we felt that that was lke telling someone they couldn't vo swim 
ming until they learned how, and we pointed that out. that it was 
impossible for us to build up as long as they kept depleting our clubs 
every year. Of course, true enough, the draft rule permits only one 
player to be taken from a club, but if vou have several players on 
your roster that are valuable to the extent of fifty or maybe one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ¢ 

The Carman. Senator Chandler spoke of the practice of selling 
off players in addition to the one that they actually draft, so there was 
the potential drain of three which would result from the sale of two 
plavers and the draft of one: and he spoke of the effect of that. 

Mr. Mitten. I don’t understand quite what he would mean by that. 
Of course, it is true that every Coast League club depletes their roste 
down to their—— 

Mr. Goutpsrew. I wonder if I might clarify this. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Gonpsrern. IT believe what the chairman was referring to was 


the fact that if you had, sav. t! ree eood player - On t | e ¢ lub and you 
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thought any of them might be lost in the draft, you might necessarily 
sel] them off to protect you financially 1 in terms of the draft. 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct, that 1s quite correct. 

Mr, Hiitrnes. Because you "do not know what particular player 
they are going to draft and you know you have a certain group in that 

-ategory, you are going to dispose of them all to protect yourself finan- 
cially? 

Mr. Miturr. That is right, you have to do it to protect yourself 
financially. 

Mr. Hires. We have had testimony before this subcommittee that 
in 1947 the Pacific Coast League had gone before the major league 
club owners, the president of the league, and requested major-league 
status, and ‘at least had explored the ‘possibilities. Have you period- 
ically made such a request of the major leagues? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, we have. We have made it from the standpoint 
that we wanted consideration and some sort of relief from the draft. 
However, I might say in all fairness to the major-league clubs that our 
own league was never too definite on just exactly what they wanted, 
They have all wanted something but some of us wanted a little more 
than some of the other clubs. 

Mr. Kearrnc. You had a little trouble getting together on any one 
thing? 

Mr. Muuer. Yes, to this extent : The San Francisco Club would not 
be satisfied with anything less than a complete elimination of the 
draft and a complete elimination of the minor-league designation. 

Mr. Hues. You think that the elimination of the draft is 
essential if you are going to assume major-league status / 

Mr. Miuzer. That is right. 

The Cxamman. Before you leave that, I wanted to ¢ clear up what 
Senator Chandler said. He used the illustration of a club in the 
Pacific Coast League which might have three good. ‘planies, and 
therefore in order to save their investment in those three good players, 
for fear that one might be drafted—and they do not know which one— 
they would probably sell all three. But that could be applied to five 
or six good players, could it not? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, it could, sir. It could be applied to an unlimited 
number. In other words, any player that you feel is worth over 
$10,000 you would have to dispose of to protect vourself. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. I wonder if you can give us an example of a year 
where you decided to take your chances on the draft and not sell off 
your players. I have in mind particularly the case of Ferris Fain. 
Tell us exactly what happened that year. 

Mr. Miter. Well, yes. Our owner, Mr. Fagan, at that time had 
an idea he had been fighting so hard on this thing and pointing out 
to the major-league ¢ lubs what an unfair practice it was, that he had 
the theery that perhaps if we just sat tight 1 year and left our 
roster on, and let them take their choice of one player, that he did not 
think they would have the, may I use the expression colossal gall to 
take him. 

Mr. Keating. You were following an appeasement policy. 

Mr. Minter. So consequently we did; we just kept our entire roster 
intact, and as a consequence we lost Ferris Fain, who was worth well 
over $100,000, for $10,000. 
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The Cuamman. He was worth how much, do you say # 

Mr. Mitier. I would say around $100,000 at the time. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. On the other hand, there have been years when you 
sold off players like Bob Chesnes ? 

Mr. Mitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. And what happened in a case like that? 

Mr. Mintzer. Bob Chesnes was a terrific drawing card for our club. 
We used to have an overflow crowd practically every night he was 
slated to pitch. He was a very colorful pitcher in our town and our 
fans liked him very well. So he was sold to Pittsburgh outright and 
he had the same experience with them. They openly admitted that he 
was a terrific drawing card with them. But, as in the case of Ferris 
Fain, it was no advancement for him as far as his salary was concerned. 
We would have been willing to have paid him as much or more than he 
was receiving with the Pittsburgh club. 

Mr. Stevens. You say that is also true in the case of Ferris Fain? 

Mr. Mitter. We would have paid Fain more than he received from 
the Philadelphia club: would have been glad to. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it fair to infer he would have preferred to stay 
with you! 

Mr. Mitier. I am sure he would. I think he even expressed himself 
to that extent. In fact, I know he did. He objected very strongly to 
leaving us. 

Mr. Kearrne. There is no top limit on what you can pay ? 

Mr. Mitier. No; we have no limit. 

Mr. Keatinc. You have a bottom limit or a floor but no ceiling? 

Mr. Mitzer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Has the draft price been considered in view of the 
inflated conditions of our currency in recent years ¢ 

Mr. Minuer. If you are asking for my opinion of the draft price, I 
think it has been utterly ridiculous, has been for years. Because in the 
first place [ don’t think the major leagues ever get a draft player that 
is worth any more than the draft price because every club, in order 
to protect themselves, finds ways and means of disposing or, to use the 
expression, to cover up. It is not illegal, but where they have a work- 
ing agreement with the major-league club, maybe the major-league 
club will agree to take them off their roster or something of that sort 
in order to protect themselves. 

Mr. Witson. What is the benefit of these working agreements then? 
If you get that much that is not beneficial to your club, what is the 
benefit? What benefit do you get from it? 

Mr. Murer. That is a very difficult question to answer, because 
in our case we haven’t felt that our working agreement with the 
Yankees has been as successful as we had hoped for. While they 
have helped us to the best of their ability, and I think they have really 
tried to help us—but we have this situation: That before a player 
can be sent to us or to any minor league club they have to first be waived 
out of the American and the National Leagues, and the waiver price 
is $10,000. So any player that is worth more than $10,000, naturally 
they will be unable to secure waivers on him. So that the only way 
that we can get a player is to get what we term a “sleeper”; in other 
words, one that suddenly surprises everybody and turns out to be a 
valuable player unanticipated. 
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Mr. Lane. You say they have tried to help you. In what way have 
the major leagues tried to help you? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, their main source of help to us this year has been 
on option players. That is, they have sent us players on option. Now 
they are not our property, they are merely loaned to us by the New 
York organization for the current season, and they are subject to 
recall at the close of the season. 

The Cuairman. Do you pay them? 

Mr. Mitxer. We pay their salaries; yes. 

The CHatrman. Suppose his salary is larger than you wish to pay, 
who pays the balance / 

Mr. Miturr. Well, the New York club has the privilege of paying 
the difference if the salary is larger than we wish to pay. For example, 
under the option rule they cannot reduce a player’s salary when he 
is sent out on option, he has to be paid his original contract figure. 

Mr. Kratrinc. Have you made representations to the majors about 
an increase in the draft price ? 

Mr. Mitter. No; because we were not in favor of the draft in any 
form. 

Mr. Kearina. I see. 

The CHarran. The draft price was until recently $7,500, was it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. I think 3 or 4 years ago it was raised to $10,000. 

The CHatrman. And now it is $10,000? 

Mr. Mitier. It is $10,000; ves. 

Mr. Keating. Has the Pacific Coast League, as distinguished from 
the San Francisco Club, made representations about an increase in 
the draft price ? 

Mr. Miter. No; IT don’t believe they have, sir, because we have 
always objected to what we refer to as a halfway measure. We have 
always fought for a complete elimination. 

Mr. Kearine. T understood there was some difference of opinion 
among the members of the Pacific Coast League, or are they all opposed 
to the draft? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; except that I believe I would be fair in stating 
there are probably two or three members of our league that would 
be willing to accept a greater draft price and settle on it and be per 
fectly satisfied. 

Mr. McCutszocn. I would like to ask you this: Do you think the 
draft rule and other rules under which the Pacific Coast League is 
operating have been detrimental to the game and to the fans on the 
Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Miter. I very definitely think it has. I don’t think it has been 
at all fair to our west-coast baseball fans. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Do you think that the rules, regulations, and other 
procedures of baseball have resulted in monopolizing the good talent 
in the East, the good baseball talent to the major leagues in the 
East ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Well, I could answer that in this way: If you will 
look over the rosters of the major Jeague clubs, T believe you will find 
that there are a great majority of them from the west coast. 

Mr. Keatinc. They started on the west coast ? 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hitiincs. The most famous player that came from San Fran- 
cisco is Joe DiMaggio, is it not 

Mr. Minier. Well, ves: there have been many famous players from 
San Francisco. Joe DiMaggio is just one. Frank Crossetti and Paul 
Waner, if you go back a few vears. I can’t even remember them all. 
They are quite numerous. In recent years there are Larry Jansen, 
Bill Werle, Bob C hesnes, and Gene W oodling. 

Mr. McCutvocn. I would like to ask a question which may be repe- 
titious, but I think this is most important in view of the bills we have 
before this subcommittee. I should like to ask again whether or not 
it is your opinion that the rules and regulations and agreements and 
contracts under which organized baseball operates results in a monop- 
oly of the star baseball talent in the eastern part of the United States 
on the teams of the major leagues? 

Mr. Mitver. I don’t think there is any question about it. 

The Cuarrman. Does this draft rule require the clubs in your league 
to rebuild their teams every year ¢ 

Mr. Minuer. Yes; it does, sir. 

The Cuairrman. [am reading from the Sporting News of last week 

follows: 
under terms of their newest draft relief plea 
that is the plea of the Pacifie Coast League— 
formulated by Mr. Leslie O'Connor of Chicago, Pacific Coast League attornes 
and former aide to the late Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis, the players would 
have a right at the time they signed their contracts to say whether they wanted 
to be eligible for the draft. 

What is your view on that ? 

Mr. Miver. We opposed that. We think it is not a workable solu- 
tion. From our standpoint we tried to maintain—— 

The CHamman. When you say “we” you mean San Francisco ? 

Mr. Miuier. The San Francisco club. 

Mr. Kearing. They would all say they wanted to be eligible for 
the draft, would they not ¢ 

Mr. Mintzer. I would feel that way. I do not think it would be 
fair. We would feel reluctant to suggest to a young player that he 
give up something that would seem to be a right to him. L would 
hot want anyone to ask me that, and I don’t think I would want to 

sk anyone that. 

Mr. Keartne. T admire your position in that regard. On the other 
hand, that leads logically to this conclusion, does it po the 
draft does help—although it may be frowned upon by the league 
owners, it is helpful to the voung baseball players. 

Mr. Minuer. Under the present circumstances I would say that 
you are right. However, our aim would be that were we permitted 
to have a major-league status we feel in the course of 2 or 3 years we 
coul | compe te with prac tie: ally any major: league club in existence to- 
day as far as paying salaries is concerned, because if the stars would 
draw the people through the gates, we ld afford to turn it over 
tothem inthe form of salaries. 

The same condition might be true of a plaver that joins the St. 
Louis Browns or, say, the Cincinnati club, one of the smaller clubs. 
He would be mn the sane position. He has ho choice of, we vill say, 
alert iding W hether he ean roto the New York club or one of the larger 
clubs that vay be able to par him more, 
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Mr. Wuson. What isthe length of your contracts? 

The CHarrmMan. What about the fans’ position under the present 
conditions? They are deprived of a pal player by the draft, and 
therefore, there is likelihood they would not go to the games. 

Mr. Keating. You mean the fans at the club where he comes from? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Keatrne. The fans at the club to which he goes may like to 
see him. 

The Cuaran. Yes, but taking it numerically, only 5 percent of 
the players are in the major leagues, and 95 percent of the players are 
in the minor leagues, and that 95 percent is to some extent subject to 
a draft by the major leagues. So that numerically from a population 
standpoint the fans are at a disadvantage, are they not, because of the 
draft rule? 

Mr. Mitver. I would think so. In fact that has been our biggest 
complaint from our Jocal fans—the fact that they watch a player 
develop and as soon as he reaches a point where he is very popular 
with them, why, he is immediately sent to one of the eastern cities. 
I mean our own local fans feel that we in San Francisco are entitled 
to just as much consideration as Chicago or New York or any other 
city in the East. 

Mr. Hinirnes. Mr. Miller, I know we want to get through with two 
witnesses this morning, but I want to try to clear up the point I raised 
a little while ago. I have just a couple of questions concerning this 
question of whether or not there has been any friendly or coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the majors toward the desires advanced 
by the Pacific Coast League for major-league status. Would you 
say that upon every occasion on which your request has been pre- 
sented the major-league club owners have been very uncooperative 
and have shown no particul: ir desire to listen or abide by your re- 
quest 4 

Mr. Mitier. We have been more or less brushed off, to use that 
pe igs ea ry them in most of the requests that were sent in. How- 
ever, I do not think that we ought to blame the major leagues too 
much. I think our trouble has been in our own league by not taking 
a definite unanimous stand on the thing. There are four of the clubs 
in our league which are very definitely willing to take a definite stand 
and not ask but inform them as to what we intend to do. 

Mr. Hituines. Do you think that the major league owners may on 
their own part voluntarily endeavor to meet the problem that is 

raised here by this desire for a third major league ? 

Mr. Miuuer. I would hardly; no. I wouldn’t think so. I mean 
I wouldn’t blame them. After all, there is no reason to expect any- 
one to voluntarily give up something they have enjoyed for a period 
of years. 

Mr. Hitirnes. They certainly have not done so up to this time? 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Kearine. Mr. Frick testified here there is no application now 
pending before them for major-league status for the Pacific Coast 
League, and I assume that is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. It is, technically. Technically it is quite correct. 

Mr. Huzzres. Mr. Frick is well aware of your wishes in that re- 
spect ? 

Mr. Minier. Oh, yes. 
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The Cuamman. What do you mean by “technically correct” / 

Mr. Mitier. Well, we have no formal request to the major league 
joint committee. 

The Cuairman. There was a resolution that was read here as being 
presented at one of the meetings concerning something, an applica- 
tion or whatever you might call it, of the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Kearine. That was some time back. 

The Cuarrman. That resulted in a report by Mr. Frick and Mr. 
McKinney, and that report was tabled. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, I think you are referring to one some time back. 
However, that particular resolution merely was rather broad, if I 
remember it correctly. It did not ask for major-league status. 

Mr. Kerarine. It asked for the situation to be investigated ? 

Mr. Miter. It asked for relief. I will use that expression—“re- 
lief’—from the draft and other conditions. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Miller, under this present system whereby the 
major leagues are continually taking the best players out of your 
league, when are you ever going to have the status of a major league 
on the Pacific Coast ? 

Mr. Mutter. As long as that continues we never can, 

Mr, McCutnocn. Mr. Miller, over and above the desires and the 
decision of the club owners in the Pacific Coast League who might 
conceivably be influenced by the financial consideration involved, what 
are the wishes of the fans out there? 

Mr. Miuuer. I believe the fans in both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are at the point of demanding major-league baseball. 

Afr, Kearine, Have they w ritten to their Congressmen ¢ 

Mr. Miuuer. No: I don’t think they have. Tam sorry they haven't. 

Mr. Hinzrnes. I know they have because I have received some let- 
ters from irate fans out there, and I might say I have never received 
« letter from a baseball fan who opposed major-league status. 

The Cuamman. The Chair wishes to state for the record he has re- 
ceived quite a number of letters in that regard. 

Mr. Huines. Let me ask you this, Mr. Miller: There have been 
about four plans, I think, which have been advanced to meet the 
Pacific-coast problem. First of all there has been the suggestion 
that the Pacifie Coast League in its entirety be made a third major 
league. 

Secondly, it has been suggested that several franchises be taken from 
presently existing major-league cities and transferred to the West 
coast, say, San Francisco and Los Angeles, and possibly Seattle. 

Third, it has been suggested that a new major league be set up 
which would contain some Pacific Coast League cities but also contain 
other cities, say, Houston or Salt Lake or some other areas like that. 

And then, fourth, it has been suggested that one way to meet the 
problem would be to put the Pacific Coast League in maybe a 4—A 
category, some new zone between the present triple A and the major- 
league status. 

Would you give us your views on what you think might be best of 
those four different programs ? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, starting at the back end of your suggestions, I 
don’t think that the change of status to 4-A would mean anything 
to us, 

Mr. Keatine. So long as you have the draft rule still in effect. 
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Mr. Minier. Right, and as long as we had the label on ourselves as 
a minor-league club. 

We would be well satisfied, and I think it would be a good idea to 
give us an independent designation, just refer to us as — Pacific 
C oast League and not designate it as either major or minor for the 
time being; eliminate the draft completely, and seals our league to 
try and build itself up to where it is comparable to the American and 
National League, which I feel could be done in a matter of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Keating. But would you want to have the privilege of dr afting 
players out of the International and other triple A leagues ? 

Mr. Mruuer. We wouldn't ask for it because we don’t feel it is 
necessary. 

Mr. Hinzines. What about the idea of transferring a couple of 
franchises out there? Do you think that San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, say, could each support a major-league team that would be part 
of the presently constituted major leagues / 

Mr. Mitzrr. I believe they could support it very well, far better 
than some of the existing cities that are in the American and National 
Leagues. However, I would be reluctant to make that suggestion. 

If we wanted to be selfish, it would be good for the San Francisco 
club and the Los Angeles club, but I don’t think either club has a selfish 
attitude to that extent. They would rather see the rest of our partners 
go along with us on the thing. 

Mr. Hituinos. In other words, it would probably be better for the 
situation as a whole to have all the teams working together toward 
major-league status rather than transferring a couple of franchises? 

Mr. Mituer. I believe it would, and I believe our own public, our 
own fans out there, would prefer it that way. 

Mr. Hitiinas. Do you think if the Pacific Coast League began- 
operating more or less independently and were eliminated from the 
draft rule that it definitely could qualify for major status by the 
caliber of the play even in some of the smaller towns now in the Pacific 
Coast League / 

Mr. Minuer. Yes. I believe it would, because as far as our caliber of 
play is concerned our observers have told us that we are so very close 
now that there is very little difference. That is very manifest when 
you look at the number of plavers that come down from the major 
leagues that are not satisfactory in our league either. They come 
down and try, and in a week or two they are gone. That is the ‘Vv jus st 

can’t. If they aren't good enough for the American or the Nationa 
thev aren't wood enough for us either. 

Mr. Hinntines. One of the objections that has been advanced 
here 

The Ciaran. Excuse me. When they are sent down to vou 
from a major, do you have to take them / 

Mr. Minxer. No, sir. 

The CramMan. Sup ws se the minor league club is owned bv one 
of the major-league clubs, does it have to take them then?  — 

Mr. Miu LER, If your elib Is ow} ec by a major lenoue elub. | PuUeSss 
they can dictate any policy they like. 

The Cramman,. You would have no choice in those cases? 


Mr. Miniurr. That is right. 
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Mr. Krarine. The fans would murder the manager if he kept on 
a player under pressure from some higher-up against the best  i- 
terests of the club. 

Mr. Miniter. I do not think that there is any club in our league—I am 
only voicing an opinion—I don't think there is any club owner in 
our league that would be so unscrupulous as to try to retard a player's 
progress. 

Mr. Hinnines. One of the objections advanced to having Pacific 
Coast League teams part of, say, the existing major leagues, is the 
travel question: it might require air travel and a lot of players 
wouldn't like to travel by air. Most of the teams in the Pacific Coast 
League now travel by air, do thes not / 

Mr. Mitier. We travel exclusively by air, and most of the other 
clubs travel the long runs by air. 

Mr. Hinuines. You travel Hy air i): meeting all of your schedule i 
the Pacific Coast League / 

Mr. Miruer. We make all of ou: trips by air: they are air trips, 

Mr. Hi LINGS, Do vou have cus objections from the players ¢ 

Mr. Miniter. Never had one. 

Mr. Hitiines. No plavers objected / 

Mr. Miturr. Not in recent vears. We had a couple of players 
about 3 vears ago that just sert of objected, but they would still 
make the long jumps lke from San Francisco to Seattle, but if it 
was a shorter one, they would request train space, which we always 
wave them. 

Mr. Tlitnines. Do vou final it s more economical to vo by an 
than to use the train out there / 


Mr. Minn. R. Yes, If Is. li saves Us some exXpense. It saves Vou a 
lot of hotels, meals, and things of that nature. and taking it all into 


onsideration It is easiel totravel bv an than it is by train. 

Mr. Hitiines. Then vou would not think that the question of dis 
tance, say, het ween Ne) Louls ahd San Francisco or Los Angeles 
would really bea valid objection / 

Mr. Minter. I don't think it would have any bearing on it at all 

Mr. Hitnincs. One other question T want to ask you on this pat 
ticular problem, hasnt the San Francisco team threatened to withdraw 
from organized baseball next vear unless this draft rule is straight 
ened out / 7 

Mr. Muinvurr. Yes, We have notified our league that we Cabot 
operate another vear under the present conditions, 

Mr. MiLurnr. I do not know that ts exactly his exact words, but it 
quoting again from the Sporting News— 

Unless we can become competitive with the majors, keep our players an 
develop them inte stars, | will lock up Seal Stadium and that is definite. 
What is vour comment on that / 

Mr. Minuer. I do not know that is exactly his exact words, but it 
Wastothat effect. I mean the statement is correct. 

Mr. Kearinc. You mean von would rather be out of business thaa 
continue in vour present status 4 

Mr. Minwer. It is just financially impossible. 

Mr. Ky TING. And is the draft at the root of that / 

Mr. Minuer. Yes: I believe it is because [think it is the fact that our 
plave rs or club has to be renincde ever, year, We have been unfort 1 
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nate the last 2 or 3 years; we haven’t been able to remake the club as 
we had been in past years. Of course, every club has that experience. 
Sometimes they are lucky. 

Like I said, you come up with players that you don’t anticipate, and 
they make good for you, and you turn out with a good club. Other 
times you are disappointed; players you anticipate coming through 
sort of fold up on you, and you are sort of left out of the picture. 

Mr. Hinzines. Now four clubs voted to withdraw in a meeting about 
2 weeks ago out in the Pacific Coast League. Did they not have a vote 
on this question, and it split 4 to 4? 

Mr. Miuier. That is right. 

Mr. HitersGs. What clubs joined San Francisco in its stand on that? 

Mr. Mitier. Oakland, Sacramento, and Portland. 

Mr. Hitiines. Oakland, Sacramento, and Portland / 

Mr. Miturr. Yes. 

The CHamman. And those who opposed were Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, Seattle, and San Diego? 

Mr. Minuer. That is correct. 

Mr. McCuts.ocnw. And Los Angeles is fully owned by the Chicago 
Cubs? 

Mr. Mitier. Right, sir. 

Mr. Krarine. And the league president declined to break the tie? 

The CHatrman. Hollywood has a working agreement with the 
Cardinals; do they not ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right; they have a working agreement. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think the working agreement influenced 
the vote? 

Mr. Minuer. No. I frankly state in my opinion Hollywood was 
reluctant to make the move because they were afraid of their territory 
protection. 

Mr. Hiturnes. By that now vou mean they are afraid a major- 
league club might come in there / 

Mr. Mintzer. I think so. In other words, if we would withdraw 
from the national association, which means withdrawing from pro- 
fessional baseball, we would lose the protection that the major-mimor 
league agreement gives us, and I believe Hollywood was reluctant to 
do that for fear that a major-league franchise would be moved in there. 
We weren't afraid of that. 

Mr. Keatine. Where does San Francisco stand in the league now ’ 

Mr. Mitier. We are in seventh place. At least we were when | 
left San Francisco. I don’t know where we stand now. I haven't 
watched the results for the last few days. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, from your long experiences, would 
you give us your views on the reserve clause? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. I think the reserve clause is really necessary, 
to the proper continuance of baseball. However, I do believe that 
there are certain phases of it that could be revised a bit. I believe 
that a sort of an arbitration board might be set up within the organ- 
ization of baseball to-—— 

The CuarrmMan. Arbitration board, you say? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; to have an appeal where a player could appeal 
if he felt that an unfair advantage was being taken of his reserve 
clause or something like that. But I do believe that it is necessary ; 
some sort of a reserve clause is absolutely necessary. 
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The Cuatrman. In other words, you feel that the reserve clause 
should be enforced against the players as distinguished from being 
enforced against the clubs? For example, do you think the reserve 
clause should be enforced in the event of players jumping, say, out 
of organized baseball to some club out of organized baseball, like 
those of the Mexican League or the former Cuban Winter League ¢ 

Mr. Miuter. I don’t believe that a club needs that protection. I 
mean, I think if a player so desires to leave organized baseball he 
should be privileged to do so. If he is not satisfied where he is, I 
don’t think anyone should try to keep him there. 

The Cuamman. You mean that vou would use the reserve clause 
to prevent so-called raiding by one club in organized baseball of 
another; is that it? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You feel that such factors would not be present 
in the case of a man going outside of organized baseball if he wishes? 

Mr. Miruer. I think he should be perfectly privileged to go if he 
so wishes to go. I would have no reluctance to permitting a player 
to leave if he wasn't satisfied. 

The CHamman. Could not the Mexican League then raid organized 
baseball leagues / 

Mr. Minuer. Yes: they could. 

The Carman. You feel that nonetheless should be possible ? 

Mr. Mituer. I think that should be a question of making a mutual 
agreement between the two associations so that neither one of them 
would make an unfair practice against the other. 

The Coarrman. Would that not be the same in effect as the reserve 
clause then / 

Mr. Munuer. Well, I guess it would. It would amount to the same 
thing. 

The CHarrman. You mean by that it would not penalize the 
plavers ¢ 

Mr. Murer. No. I mean I don’t think the player should be sub- 
jected to any penalty. 

The Cnatrman. You mean the club should not have the choice of, 
say, raiding one another in organized baseball, but the player should 
have the choiceof leaving for an independent league ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. I think any more than a player would 
leave baseball to go into another industry. I mean, if he is tired of 
baseball and wants to get out, 1 think he should be perfectly privileged 
to do so. However, under the present rules he can ask for what is 
known as a voluntary retirement, and then he can ask for reinstate- 
ment at a later date if he so wishes. Of course, he must return to the 
club from which he left at the time he made his application for vol 
untary retirement. 

Mr. Lane. So he has not gained anything; he has gone back to 
where he started. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, he has left baseball and he has returned to base- 
ball. I mean, that is up to him. I think the reserve clause is neces- 
sary, as was brought out I think by previous witnesses here, that if it 
wasn't for the reserve clause all the talent would just end up in 
one place. 
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Mr. Lane. Mr. Miller, you suggest an appeal board. What would 
be the make-up of that appeal board’ Do you have any ideas about 
that ? 

Mr. Mixer. Just a rough suggestion—a representative from the 
clubs, the league, and an impartial party or something like that, de 
pending on the 

The Cuairman. The commissioner's office or the office of the presi 
dent of the league; where would that be established / 

Mr. Mintzer. Well, I would say have a representative, either the 
president of the league and the commissioner 

The CuarrmMan. And some outsider / 

Mr. Mituer. Representative of the club and an outsider. 1 think 
an impartial party ought to be m any of those arbitration things. 

Mr. McCut.ocn. How about a representative of the players / 

Mr. Miurer. Well, that could be, too. 

Mr. Kearine. To arbitrate salaries, for instance / 

Mr. Minurr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Would you embrace any other disputes besides 
salary and the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes. I frankly feel that a player is entitled to some 
sort of a board or a hearing that he could appear before if he has a 
claim or a dispute that he feels he is being unfairly treated. 

The Ciamman,. Do you base that in part on the fact that the com 
missioner, who has the final say, is only elected by the club owners of 
the major leagues / 

Mr. Minuer. That is true. I think in the davs of Judge Landis 
everything Was as it should be because the judge haa the power to use 
his own judgement on those things. 

‘| he CHAIRM AN, And since that time rules have been made to curb 
the powers of the commissioner 4 

Mr. Minurr. Yes. Mr. Chandler went in office without that same 
privilege that Judge Landis had. Judge Landis was privileged to 
make a decision strictly on his own opinion that it was detrimental to 
the bost interests of baseball, and if a plaver went to him with a com 
plaint he could so decide. I believe that the judge was always more or 
less on or leaned toward the player's side whenever there was a dispute. 

Mr. Mot ‘ULLOCH. Mr. Miller, to go back to the reserve clause, as I 
remember some former testimony before this subcommittee, the re 
serve clause, or at least the uniform contract, was amended or modified 
within the last several years by a committee appointed for the purpose. 
Were you or was your club or were the other clubs of the Pacific Coast 
League approached for suggestions for improvements of or amend 
ment to the reserve clause / 

Mr. Micuer. No: our club was not approached on that. However, 
our league was: our league president, | believe, was interested in that 





decrston. 
Mr. MeCunrocn. Did your league president make some suggestions / 
Mr. Mitier. 1 frankly don’t know whether he did or not. 
Mr. Hinines. The league president was Clarence Rowland / 
Mr. Mituer. That is right. 
Mr. Stevens. Were any changes made in the minor-league con 
tracts, or were changes Just made in the major-league contracts / 
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Mr. Minter. Oh, there have been several changes made in the minor 
league contracts in the past several years, just minor changes, no major 
changes. 

Mr. Stevens. Has there been any change affecting the reserve clause ‘ 

Mr. Mixer. I don't believe there has. 

Mr. Keating. Did that change take place following the lawsuits ‘ 

Mr. Miuuer. No: there has been no change since those 

Mr. Keatinc. When was that change made in the reserve clause / 

Mr. Mintzer. I believe it was around 3 years ago. 

The CHarrMan. You have no minimum or maximum salary in the 
Pacific Coast League, have you ¢ 

Mr. Miniter. No: we don’t sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. | wonde rift you woul ld care to comment on the ex 
tent to which the farm system of the major-league clubs has affected 
beneficially or adversely the operation of the minor-league clubs. 

Mir. Minver. Well, it is hard for me to speak for vour eastern com 


nitih ities here an othel parts of the COUNTPY. But Iam inclined 


agree with Se. Johnson who testified yesterday on his theory that 
I ead canada localities were greatly benefited by the farm clubs, 
that higher classifications had played in their cities. However, I 


don't think that the present V idespread farm >Vstem has worked to the 

advantage of the Coast League. It has worked to our disadvantage in 

a as it is making it more and more difficult for the independent 
er “ secure plavers. 
! 


VI 

oT i CHAIRMAN. So vou would say iba way it is beneficial ¢ 

Mi of nein Ina wav it is beneficial: ves, sir: and in another way it 
Inet. Ttis becoming harder each vear: it is harder for the independent 
owner to secure plavers, It is vettine more and more dificult. 


Vhe CuatrmMan. Have vou any suggestions fo operating the farm 
system in a manner designed to curb certain results that vou might 


deem detrime ital to tl » best interes sot partl ularly the minor league 
chibs and organized aaebiall in general / 

Mr. Miruer. Well. P think that perhaps clubs ought to be restricted 
lo ¢ e far chib hy each category, | eV O oft to b <atistied with 
+] . ‘ 

Che CirarrMan. You dean that a major leacue lub could only have 


ohne farm lub. say. 1) a the Pacitie Coast League 4 
Mr. MALLER. One farm elub In, Say, | lass tt ple \:onen class _F 


ind so forth on down + Oh e line. 


Mr. Keaving. Would it be helpful to organized baseball — sub 
columiuttee were to enact legislation striking down us tilegal the pera 
tion of the farm system or working agreements providing that from 


Woon ther are out 4 
Mr. Miniter. Well, IT would like to answer that in this wav: 1 ean 


remember a statement that was made by Charles Graham. mv former 


boss, who ] think evervone considers Ol e of the ereatest minds in hbase 
ball. I often used to hear him sav. in disecussn L th at very pont, that. 
over the period of vears baseball has existed. \ mever it has had 

. proble his it he al Vays been able t » solve them nid it hints hnevel 
found it hecessary for recourse to law or outside org izations to solve 
ts problems And I feel as he does. that when a thing like this reaches 
a certain point the own ers and organization of aca Hare able to cet 
together and stratghten it out. In other word . it is to their owl 
beng ‘it to pa Om, it out. 

S48 a g 
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Mr. Keatinc. Then does it follow from that that, in your judgment, 
it would be helpful to organized baseball if we kept our hands off so 
fur as legislation is concerned 4 

Mr. Miiier. Only to this extent: I believe that a hearing of this 
kine! is an excellent thing because I believe that it airs things before 
“e publie that perhaps they haven’t been properly infor med on. But 

[ don’t think baseball as a whole—and I know as far as our league 
is concerned—we have nothing to cover up. . 

Mr. Kratine. Now, having conducted the hearing, would it be your 
judgment as an experienced. baseball man, that it would be in the 
interest of the players, the management, the fans, and the game for 
the Congress to attempt to legislate on the subject of baseball ? 

Mr. Muuzier. Only possibly to clarify its position as to, shall we 

, its legal position and the status of its relationship to business 
throughout the country. I would say that would be beneficial—to 
legally establish it so that there is no doubt in anyone’s mind either 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Krattne. You mean to establish whether or not it is subject 
to the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Mutter. I think so. 

Mr. Kerarre. In other words, you think that it is better to have 
the Congress enact legislation on that subject than to leave it to 
private agreements and the operation of the courts in specific cases / 

Mr. Minter. Well, I am not too familiar with that sort of thing. 
However, I would say that this dispute has been on the fire, we will 
suy. for some time and I think it would relieve the entire industry of 
baseball if something were definitely established one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Keatine. It would relieve it if enactment were passed that 
baseball is not subject to the antitrust laws; no doubt of it. But sup- 
pose the Congress should decide that baseball is subject to the anti- 
trust laws, would such an enactment be helpful to baseball ? 

Mr. Miutzer. Frankly, I couldn’t answer that. I mean, I don't 
think it would make any difference to us on the coast. 

Mr. Kearina. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Mituer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the 
record, if I may, at this time a letter dated August 2, 1951, from 
Mr. Miller to you, which contains certain enclosures, memor: anda, and 
ether documents which give a fuller picture of the problems of the 
Pacifie Coast League and the operation of the San Francisco Seals. 

The Cuamman. It will be accepted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Exuisit No, 20-A 


SAN FRANCISCO BASEBALL CLUB, INC., 
San Francieso, Calif., August 2, 1951. 
Hion. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CeLLER: May I take this opportunity to thank you on 
behalf of Mr. Paul Fagan and the San Francisco Baseball Club for your invitation 
to air our views and opinions regarding the Pacifie Coast League and other 
matters before your committee. 

First, I would like to make it clear that in all matters I am referring to the 
views and opinions set forth by our own club and not necessarily those of the 
Pacific Coast League or baseball as a whole. 
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For the past several years the San Francisco Club has worked toward obtain- 
ing top-grade baseball for our area, feeling that our city has long deserved a 
major league status. Further, it is absolutely necessary to enable us to compete 
with other sports and forms of entertainment, as they are all top grade and only 
baseball remains with a minor league label. We are only one in a league of 
eight clubs, and some of the other clubs did not and do not agree with our views 
on this matter. Consequently we have been able to accomplish but very little 
toward this goal I am attaching a copy of a speech that was made to the San 
Francisco Advertising Club in 1949 which outlines in detail the efforts the San 
Francisco Club has put forth in the past 3 years along this line, and also a 
memorandum sent to the Pacifie Coast League office by our club in 1950. We 
have felt that the Pacific coast as a whole has long been deserving of a status 
outside the minor leagues due to its great and rapid development and increased 
population. We feel that the San Francisco Club has done its part by providing 
one of the finest, best-equipped, and best-operated stadia in America, and one 
that our city is well proud of. We sincerely hope that the near future will see 
a top grade of baseball to go with it. 

We have always felt that our caliber of play in the Pacific Coast League was 
quite close to that existing in the American and Nationai Leagues, and that if 
we were allowed to keep our stars instead of having our club depleted each 
season because of the baseball draft, we would soon be able to furnish baseball 
equal to that of the American and National Leagues. Over the pust several 
vears the San Francisco Club has provided such stars as Ferris Fain, Bob Chesnes, 
Larry Jansen, Bill Werle, Gene Woodling, and others, not to mention Joe and 
Dominic DiMaggio in earlier years, and | believe it can be readily estimated the 
type of club we would have today had we retained these stars. In addition I 
feel confident that we would have been able to compensate them as well or even 
better than they are being compensated today. 

This brings up your question as to our views on the baseball draft. We feel 
that the original intent of the draft was good and necessary for the proper pro- 
tection of the lower classification players. However, when it starts to work an 
undue hardship on all parties concerned, we then feel it’s time for a revision. 
Our suggestion is that some sort of board of arbitration be set up to determine 
the value of a player to be drafted and other pertinent points that may be 
nvolved. 

We also feel that the reserve clause as it now exists could be improved upon, 
but we might add that some sort of reserve clause is necessary to the existence 
of the game. We do not feel that the reserve clause has ever worked a hard 
ship on any player, because it has been our observation that the entire struc- 
ture Of baseball has been inclined to be fair and lenient with regard to the 
treatment of its players. Again, as in the matter of the draft, a board of 
arbitration could be set up so that a player might appeal to this board if an 
unfair advantage was being taken in regard to the reserve clause in his con 
tract. 

We of the San Francisco Club would like very much to see the Pacific Coast 
League designated as a third major league, and we feel that it is quite capable 
of providing major league caliber baseball. However, inasmuch as our leacue 
s divided in opinion in this regard, no definite action has been taken. 

In closing I might say that we have no suggestion as to any legislation, Cer- 
tainly we have problems, but we feel that the remedy for these problems rests 
within ourselves. I would like to quote a statement once made by my former 
boss, the late Charles H. Graham, whom I think we ail regard as one of the 
fairest and soundest minds in baseball, to the effect that baseball has always 
been capable of keeping its own house clean and solving its own problems. 

Your very sincerely, 
DAMON J. MILLER, 
Secretary, San Francisco Baseball Club. 





kxutpir No. 29-B 
Freprvary 1950 
Memorandum of status, Pacific Coast League, in relation to the drafting of 
players and Triple A Designation 

Operating our league under the present draft rule and the triple A designation 
affects us as follows: 

(a) Prevents this league territory from advancing in baseball. (b) This 
vear major league games will be broadcast in our territory, which is devastating 
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competition in our triple A or second-rate billing. (¢) Causes present owner 
ship financial loss and makes us noncompetitive in the Pacific Coast tield of en 
tertainment and sports, thereby greatly affecting the potential of drawing power 
at the gate. (d) Loss to league of its better players each year without prope: 
remuneration. (¢) We are given no provision for replacement of these players 
from the standpoint of quality. (ff) Causes great resentment on the part of 
newspapers and fans. (g) Eliminates the possibility of building certain players 
into gate attractions. suseball or any other kind of entertainment needs 
stars. 

We are convinced that the future of Pacific coast baseball is in our present 
league set-up with a go-ahead policy of building at once, this year, for a future 
competitive quality of baseball with the American and National Leagues. On 
the other hand we are just as convinced that operating as a triple A cireuit is 
far from smart when everything else in the sports and entertainment field are 
top grade and carry such a Jabel. If the members of the league are not cor 
vineed of this they can hire a top survey organization to go into this matter, and 
we can guarantee they will come up with the same answer, which is, put your 
business in a competitive position in your field of operation and build from 
there 

Some of us were probably wrong in our approach in asking to be major league 
right off the bat. It is a fact, however, that we are right now the major league of 
the Pacific coast regardless of quality of play, as the word “major” means the 
best that is offered here on the coast. If the American or National Leacue ex 
tended their operation to the Pacifie coust, then and only then would we become 
a minor league. 

Calling ourselves a minor league just does not make sense and definitely burts 
our attendance, A second-class label on anything has a real sales resistunce and 
certainty affects the price label of what you are marketing. If you took the pres- 
ent Forty-niners and called them minor league, they would not draw half as 
many customers, and the same goes for a New York production in the theater 
against a road show. We feel, however, that using the word “major” at this 
time for our loop might continue to Cause misunderstanding, so we sugvest going 
on a basis of just calling ourselves plain Pacific Coast League and letting time 
and effort work things ont. Such a step in no way could be found objectionable 
by the present majors if it did not affect their dignity in any way. They and we 
of the Pacific Coast Lenagne must realize once and for all that we are 2,000 miles 
away from them and the [International and American Associations. In other 
words, noncompetitive in every way. When vou sit down and analyze all this, 
it really seems silly: does it not’ 

If the elimination of the draft would take away from the powers that be in 
baseball anything whatsoever, then our problem would be a different story if 
any of you will take the trouble to make a survey of the last several vears you 
will find that with few exceptions plavers worth anything are boucvht or traded 
to the Inajors before draft time. There are rare exceptions, however, such as the 
sale of Ferris Fain who went in the draft only because the Seals thought just by 


losing one player they would be better off This was not. however, practical 
The cockeyved argument that the draft gives the baseball player an opportunity 
to advance is detinitely not correct. In any kind of business, including baseball 


vou can only held a man if you are able te compensate him on a competitive basis 
With few exceptir ns the Pacific Coast League pays salaries fairly competit ve 
with the matiors. When a player is so valuable that vour operation on the Pacific 
coast cannot afford to meet competitive offers, the player must be sold to the 
club that has the drawing power and income to warrant such employment. Amn 
plavers bought by the mmajor leagues that are well enough known to bring a sales 
price of SSO.000 or tore will increase the attendance of any owner club to the 
extent of such payment withii a vear. For example, take the case of the sale 
of the pitcher, Chesnes, for 865,000.) After the sales tax is paid there is a net left 
of around S40,000.) This plaver would easily draw with the Pacific coast Club, 
let alone throughout the circuit, more than 50,000 customers, and the club it 
question would own him for the future. On the other hand the Pittsburgh eln! 
will tell vou that Chesnes drew the first season on his own account at least 150,001 
fans. No: the forced sale of players through the draft is a one-way street and 
stupid business 

When you get players from the majors on trade von cannot get anvthing worth 
Very much, as before they come out of the major lergues they have to be effered 
to every one of the 16 clubs for 810.000, These clubs also have » usage for the 


letter rejects as a fill-in for the triple A clubs they ow: Whether we are calic 
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triple A or Pacific Coast League we are still the only better dumping ground for 
these rejects. If you want to prove the point of the possibility of holding players 
on anything else but a competitive basis in vour club when he can get twice 9s 
much some other place, you will find that not only your team will go to pieces but 
your other players will know you are unfair and the press will do the rest. No; 
this argument of advancing players through the draft is absolutely the bunk. 

With the draft eliminated the Pacific Coast League clubs can still make their 
major tie-ups, trade, sell, and take option players. It is very clear also that 
better deals can be made by us when we are not compelled to sell through the 
draft, and that is just common sense. In a nutshell, the dropping of the triple 
A designation and the elimination of the draft on the one hand does not harm or 
change the existing conditions of the majors, and on the other hand means much 
io the Pacific Coast League. 

Apropos of Mr. Wrigley’s statement on the necessity of the change in status in 
the Pacific Coast League, we have been assured by some of the powers that be in 
baseball that nothing will be done to harm our position in the business if we 
unanimously took a stand in the above matters. Why should the majors even 
bother to fight something that does not harm them in any way or take away their 
advantages, vet means much to us and improves the business of baseball? In our 
hook there is nothing to it if we all work together and have a meeting of minds in 
these two important things that must be done. And it is all-important to take 
this action. 


Exuinit No, 2oO-Cc 


APRIL 7, 1950. 
Vemorandum to Clarence Rowland, President of the Pacific Coast League, 

It is the idea of this memorandum to outline briefly our baseball position as of 
today and hope that it will satisfactorily explain why under present conditions a 
suecessful operation cannot be made out of baseball here in this area. On the 
other hand, the elimination of the draft and the triple A designation, along with 
the opportunity to buy, sell, and trade players on an equal basis with the two 
present major leagues, would properly position us to conduct a competitive 
business with other attractions in this area, 

Each individual baseball club within the league has its different problems, 
owing to geographical location, amount invested, competitive conditions, and 
whether or not the owners own and operate their own baseball plants. Under 
the circumstances, I am only going to take up the matter of the San Francisco 
Bay area, with a population of over 2'. million, and the Los Angeles territory, 

ith a much higher population potential, as they have the same problems whether 
they are aware of it or not. In my opinion, the owners of the various franchises 

i the Pacific Coast League should take a broad view of each other's problems and 
nderstand them to a point of ironing them out. Just because certain clubs are 
isfied with their own operation does not make for an all-around, building-up 





igue \ league is like a wheel: The headquarters is the hub and there are 
cht spokes and each one should be strong and operated on a pra tical basis. 
fhe following statements can be proved to anyone's entire satisfaction, but 


only going to touch the high spots more or less as memorandum notes for a 
se presentation 
|. In auy kind of business, including sports and entertainment, one must be 
petitive operationally and as to quality of what they are trying to market. 
r competition is the best opera presented in the United States, the best in 


iphony: theater offerings miust be of top quality or they don’t draw, racing 
be of the best. Last year Tanforan ran only mediocre horses and lost a 
eat deal of money This vear, with Citation and some of the world’s best 
rses, they have done very well indeed. We have major-league football in the 
niners: vou bring Ringling Bros. to San Francisco, and they do a wonder 
siness, and you bring a stmnaller, second-rate cireus, and it doesn’t draw. 
same goes for priz> fights It’s one, two, three in Sports carrying a second- 
Ss label First it was the failure of the Pacifie Coast Football League: this 
I understand, Pacitic coast ice hockey is closing, and I am sure if the 
situation is not cleared up the Pacifie Coast League will be next on 

¢ List 
~ The I tic C'ous Lengue'’s carrving the triple \ des enation does mort help 
major leagnes one bit As a matter of fact, it hurts them, beeanse it is 


to explain to plavers why they have a limited salary scale in the Inter- 
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national and American Association while the Pacific Coast League has no 
salary limit and can pay twice, or more, the limit of the other leagues. This 
is going to cause trouble more and more as time goes on. 

We are a different league in every way, noncompetitive with the other triple 
A leagues as we are 2,000 miles away, separate ownership, and entirely differ- 
ent conditions of operation. On the other hand, the mere fact of carrying a 
second-class label is detrimental to our drawing potential. Anyone in the en- 
tertainment or sports world, or a fairly good businessman, can prove this point. 

3. The draft: The draft in the case of the Pacific Coast League is unfair 
business practice and detrimental to the best interests of baseball as a whole. 
It puts our territory as a whole in the position of not being able to meet com- 
petition and the public demand. You cannot tear any business to pieces each 
year and try to mend it at the start of every season. We must be able to develop 
stars and hold them on a competitive basis. This will benefit each and every 
one of the league clubs in attendance. 

The argument that a player must have an opportunity to advance from the 
Pacific Coast League through the draft does not hold water. If the intent was 
true in purpose, players of the American and International League should be 
given an opportunity to take positions with us at twice their pegged salary 
limit. It is true that players should have an opportunity to advance, and when 
our league is unable to meet competitive compensation for player quality with 
the National and American Leagues, such an amount should be met or the 
player disposed of. 

4. The selling of players should be on a fair and equal basis with the National 
and American Leagues as to trade, purchase, and sale. We, as of today, sell 
our players against the draft deadline and need replacements. Before we can 
get replacements, such candidates must be offered to every club of the Nationa! 
and American Leagues on waiver for 810,000. Now if none of the major league 
clubs think the player is good enough to hold, consideration is given to thei 
farm clubs, the American Association and the International, as to possibilities 
of bolstering up their younger players that are good prospects. Then, and only 
then, is a player available as a replacement to the Pacific Coast League. If dur- 
ing the season any players with the San Francisco Seals are offered an oy 
portunity to play in the big leagues through their ability shown during the cur- 
rent season, we are forced through good sportsmanship, and being the right 
thing to do, to give the fellow an opportunity to advance and at the price that 
is offered whether it is full value or not. It is pure nonsense to suppose that 
you can hold from advancement a player in the Pacific Coast League, and 
you will find that even now payrolls in the Pacific Coast League are not unlike 
what is paid in the majority of present major league clubs, outside of salaries 
paid stars who have an attendance drawing power. 

Baseball must progress with the changes in importance and population in 
crease of various territories, of which the Pacific coast is an outstanding ex 
ample. I can assure you that the present set-up of the Pacific Coast League is 
noncompetitive with existing conditions and is on the decline in possibilities, 

With the elimination of the unfair draft and the dropping of the triple A 
designation, Portland at once would build a new ball park, and the same would 
be done in San Diego. We would then be able to develop stars that would hel; 
our attendance, especially in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas, and the 
public would back an honest effort on the part of our owners during the perio: 
of building to a competitive position. 

As to taking legal action in the business of baseball, I would like again t 
restate that such an approach is against the policy of the San Francisco bas: 
ball club. We just want to be plain Pacific Coast League, as that is what we 
are, and such a status could easily be accomplished by putting us under th: 
office of the commissioner of baseball and working out a formula with the Na 
tional and American Leagues that would allow us the freedom of trading 
purchasing, and selling our baseball player assets on a fair and equal basis 
There is not a reason in the world why the great Pacific coast population area 
with California the second largest State, should not be given the same opera- 
tional opportunities as the eastern part of the United States. It is merely : 
matter of whether or not the powers that be in baseball care to adjust our prob 
lems. After all, baseball rules and regulations should be corrected and adjusted 
topside with the national leaders in baseball, and in my opinion, should not be 
brought about from the bottom up. 

I thoroughly understand the status of the Ameriean Association and Inter 
national League, as they are operated for the purpose of training a supply of 
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future major league material for the use of their owners. These two leagues 
have no relationship with the Pacific Coast League in purpose, operation, or 
salary overhead. 

We have been given an opportunity by the commissioner of baseball to present 
our case at the meeting of the executive council at his office in Cincinnati on 
the 4th of May. The commissioner has stated on two occasions in the press 
that a united front by the Pacific Coast League will have sincere and careful 
attention. It is important, therefore, that our case be submitted on a unanimous 
basis and by someone well fitted to carry out the wishes of the league. The 
commissioner has talked to practically all of the various club heads and feels 
as of today that they are not united in what they really want. Do not feel there 
is anything that San Francisco needs that would not be of great help to each 
and every one of the Pacific Coast League members. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL FAGAN. 


Exutsir No. 29—-D 
JANUARY 27, 1950. 
Memorandum: What the major leagues can do to help baseball as a whole and 
the Pacific Coast League in particular in bettering and at the same time not 
change their benefit advantages. 

1. It would be a great benefit to the Pacific Coast League to drop the triple A 
classification and operate just as the Pacific Coast League. It is detrimental to 
our drawing possibilities to have a second-class designation in a territory where 
it is necessary to compete with major league class competition within the enter- 
tainment field such as theaters, football, opera, racing, ete. 

This is of no importance to the major leagues but of great importance to the 
Pacific Coast League from the practical standpoint of selling baseball on the 
Pacific coast. This is not theory but an actual fact that can be proven beyond 
any doubt. 

2. The elimination of the draft is an absolute necessity and is in the best 
interest of baseball as a whole and is not harmful in any way to the advantages 
enjoyed by the major league clubs in relation to Pacific coast baseball. People 
n the business of baseball can readily see that we as a population area are at 
least 2,000 miles removed from major league clubs and the two other triple A 
eagues and therefore are noncompetitive in every way and have distinctly dif- 
ferent operational problems that are unique to the territory. The majors could 
still have their working arrangements as exist today and could purchase players 
the same as in the past on a fair price basis. 

The best players in the Pacific Coast League are always sold prior to losing 
them in the draft so that the draft is of little advantage in the securing of 
the best major league prospects. In other words, drafted players are worth 
is a general rule very little more than the draft price. Over a period of years, 
f anyone will take the trouble to check up on this he will find this latter state- 
ment correct. It is impossible to hold a player’s contract at a lesser salary than 

s value as such an operation does not work in any kind of business. Under 
the circumstances, valuable players that are worth exceptional salaries natu- 
rally are promoted whether the Pacific coast club owners like it or not and they 
nigrate through regular channels to the major league clubs that have the draw- 
ing capacities to meet such a competitive situation. 

You can see from the above that the major league clubs, in eliminating the 
draft, would be helping our situation, baseball as a whole, and would be doing 
nothing that would harm their present advantages. On the other hand, their 
vorking arrangements with the Pacific Coast League would be on a much better 
relationship basis. 

It is my opinion that our approach in the past on the subject of draft has been 

isunderstood and no one in the major leagues has really taken the time to 

ualyze the picture. I therefore feel that the Pacific Coast League really would 
hot have any trouble in securing the approval of the discontinuing of the draft 
system here on the coast as any group of fair-minded men can see the practic- 
ability and necessity of correcting our position. After all, the major league club 

vhers are a fine bunch of fellows and good businessmen and could not have 
‘nything else but a desire to be cooperative. 

6. If we could get our problems of draft and the second-class label we are 
operating under corrected, and coupled with this, a sincere desire on the part 
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of all the Pacific Coast League club owners to work hand in hand to set up 
a few simple rules for bettering the league, we will be off to a start that will 
make baseball successful and profitable. 

All in the baseball business on the coast are naturally interested in better 
quality of play and good profits as we are in the business to make money. 

In the past we probably made mistakes and have done a bad job in present- 
ing our ideas and suggested plans. I am sure that our partners in baseball 
can easily see under the proper explanations the advantages to all of the 
changes mentioned 

After careful study of our problems I can assure you that these slight changes 
in the Pacific Coast League set-up would result in an immediate betterment 
in attendance of at least 25 percent. This is really worth a little effort on the 
part of us all to strive for. 

PAauL FAGAN, 





Exuteir No. 29-E 


SPEECH BY PAUL FAGAN BEFORE THE SAN FRANCISCO ADVERTISING CLUB, 
APRIL 5, 1949 


Do you gentlemen know these facts about vour baseball club, the San Francisco 
Seals, and its advertising possibilities to the community? From late in March 
each year until the middle of September, 6 days a week, about 400,000 people in 
northern California and throughout the Hawaiian Islands follow the Seals over 
the air on one of the costliest broadcasts in the business of baseball. Our man- 
agement aims to do this operation in the best possible way. Add to this the 
double broadcast that takes place in each large city on the Pacific coast when the 
Seals are on the road. To give you an idea of the following that these broadcasts 
have, last vear the Hawaiian Islands station broadeasting our games received 
from fans over 110,000 pieces of mail. One-third of all the people who attended 
Pacific Coast League games went to see the Seals perform at home and on the 
road. Yes, gentlemen of the San Francisco Advertising Club, the San Francisco 
Seals are a major asset to San Francisco and by far our city’s best advertising 
medium. 

Under these circumstances, the management of our club realizes and accepts 
the responsibility to our city to make sure that the baseball team at all times 
isa real asset and credit to us all, up and down the coast, on and off the field of 
play. We must at all times have a good team, up well near the top in league 
standing, to be of maximum value communitywise. To bring home to vou the 
advertising value of a well-run baseball operation in a large city, would like to 
cite the case of the city of Brooklyn with its Dodgers. We on the Pacific coast 
would hear little of Brooklyn if it were not for baseball. They have almost con 
tinuous publicity throughout every city and town across the country during the 
baseball season and much the rest of the vear. Although the San Francisco 
Seals are only a triple A club in classification and cover the area of the Pacific 
coust, nevertheless the Dodgers’ operation shows clearly the advantage to be 
gained if everyone would back up baseball so that eventually the San Francisco 
baseball club is a part of the national picture. We all have every reason to hope 
for early progress along these lines 

Baseball in San Francisco is big business and there is no end to the many details 
and problems that we must confront daily. There are stadium, player, and 
general personnel problems, the growing and maintenance of a good playing field. 
and the eare of the fans’ all-around comforts 

Seals Stadium, while not the largest baseball park in America, although it can 
be expanded in seating capacity, is by far the outstanding one of its kind in the 
world of baseball. The spacious modern design is immediately eye-appealing to 
all those who attend the games. The marked cleanliness and maintenance of 
the grounds and stands at Seals Stadium is a year-long job, a task undertaken 
with the utmost care for your convenience and pleasure 

As you step up to the box office to purchase your tickets, notice the attractive, 
uniformed cashiers. The Seals Stadium bex office piays no favorites: it is op 
erated on a “tirst come, first served” basis. To do otherwise would create more 
enemies for us than friends, 

Many fans find it convenient to telephone for advance reservations. As far as 
we know we are the only baseball club that accepts these reservations and holds 
them through the entire game on an honor system. We are ghid to report that 
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we have very few fans who do not accept the responsibility for their ordered 
tickets once the Teservation is made. 

As you enter the seating area, a most impressive sight greets your eyes. Spread 
out below you is a beautiful emerald-green turf, covering an area of approxi 
mately 150,000 square feet. Keeping this grass in perfect condition requires the 
services of five full-time grounds keepers. It muy interest you to know that 
established turf, needed to replace the worn areas, is more costly per square 
foot than broadloom carpeting. We are one of the few clubs in the country 
that specializes in the game of baseball and use our grounds for no other purposes, 
it being our desire to have the best playing conditions obtainable. 

Note also the glass backstop which allows patrons to sit behind home plate 
in perfect safety, vet with an unobstructed view This glass backstop is one 
of the many innovations which Seals Stadium has been the first to introduce, 

Adding to the clean-cut appearance of Seals Stadium is the solid green fence 
area. The home of the San Francisco baseball team is one of the few parks 
in the Nation that carries no advertising signs on its fences The manage 
ment feels that the dark green of the fence, blended with the green turf, adds 
to the attractiveness of the stadium and makes it less difficnit for the fans to 
follow the flight of a line drive to the outfield, 

The Seals Stadium uses enough lights during games to illuminate a highway 
50 miles long, and plans are now in the mill to increase these facilities to out 
shine any other baseball park in the Nation. 

High up on one of the light towers behind third base an observer is located 
in an enclosed glass room, where the entire operation of Seals Stadium can be 
watched at all times. An intercomimunication system enables the observer to 
immediately contact any department or division of the stadium, including a 
crew of well-trained San Francisco special police officers retained for the pro- 
tection and comfort of patrons. These police officers, along with our usherettes, 
actually chaperon and Jook out for the welfare of all young ladies attending 
our games unescorted 

We realize that baseball is not just a man’s game, but 4 lady's sport as well, 
so have provided the finest of rest rooms and other facilities for the convenience 
and comfort of the Seals’ lady fans 

Seals Stadium provides a well-trained crew of usherettes known as Senlettes, 
in attractive uniforms. These young ladies are all carefully selected for their 
personality, as in the case of our cashiers, and you will find them courteous 
to everyone they serve. We have a matron in charge of this group and not 
only have benutiful dressing rooms and facilities for then, but even go so far 
as to serve them, in their own private dining room, well-balanced meals before 
each game. We are interested in the health and welfare of all our employees, 

Conveniently Jocated throughout the stadium you will find modern, well 
equipped refreshment stands: and for the convenience of the fans, orderly at 
tendants keep every section of the seating area well supplied during the game. 
Right here you might be interested to know that San Franciscans who come to 
the ball games are good eaters. The sales on a Sunday when we have good 
weather are approximately 20,000 bottles of beer, 18,000 hot dogs, 14,000 bottles 
of soda pop, 14,000 bags of peanuts, 10,000 boxes of popcorn, 10,000 eskimo pies, 
and a quantity of crackerjack and other items. 

While mentioning sales within the stadium, you will also find a well-equipped 
baseball sporting goods store, which is another first in baseball park operation 

Hidden under the stands is the players’ clubhouse and dressing room urea. 
These rooms are the best equipped in baseball and are kept immaculately clean at 
all times. We operate our own laundry facilities so that each player's wearing 
apparel is at all times spick and span. It is interesting to note that Wilson, the 
sporting goods manufacturer, advised the Seals recently that the San Francisco 


Baseball Club is their largest customer for uniforms and wearing apparel in base- 
ball. 

The Seals management makes sure that the Seals have the finest in air and train 
transportation. While on the road, the players are given first-class accommoda 


tions at the leading hotels in each city. Our traveling expenses are on a par, or 
above like organizations in the two major leagne circuits 

The Seals were the first organized, professional baseball club to use air travel, 
and many people look with disfavor on our taking such a risk. For your informa 
tion, based on figures just received, in 1948 the fatalities per 100 million flight 
miles was 1.64. In 1937 there were but 6 percent of the life insurance companies, 
based on 100 percent, that wrote air travel insurance, and as of today 93 percent of 
such companies are in the business. From actual figures. airplane travel is safer 


than trains, busses, or automobile 
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As a team the Seals are an independent baseball club, made yp of its own play- 
ers. As such, it does not operate as a farm club of any major league team. For 
the development of younger players, the San Francisco organization operates and 
has working agreements with baseball clubs of lower classification. 

You are now brought up-to-date on how we stand today, but we must all put 
shoulders to the wheel to better our position in baseball as a whole and become as 
soon as possible competitive in quality of play nationally. In other words, we 
must graduate from triple A to major league status. 

Right now we are operating a complete plant, that is, one that in all respects is 
highly competitive with any other baseball stadium in the United States, major 
or minor. There is a difference of opinion as to the proper seating capacity for 
major league baseball. After making a careful survey of the entire industry, we 
find that a stadium having a seating capacity of 35,000 is most practical from all 
angles, Our figures coincide with the Brooklyn Dodgers’ operation, their stadium 
having a seating capacity of 32,000. They have had an attendance in 1 year of 
over 1,000,000. Seals Stadium seats 23,000 persons and may be enlarged to 40,000 
seating capacity if expansion is warranted. 

Although we are in a fine position plant-wise, we lack the opportunity of 
meeting territorial competition in quality of play. This territory, the San 
Francisco Bay area, demands and supports major, or first-grade, sports and pro- 
ductions and looks with disfavor on second-string entertainment, which is re- 
flected in drawing power. Under the circumstances, minor league baseball in 
a major league area like San Francisco cannot be a truly successful operation 
and has no future. Our competition, to substantiate this statement, is major 
league football, basketball, ice hockey, racing, symphony, opera and, lastly, theater 
productions, which do not draw unless they have star casts. 

Anyone with an open mind who makes an impartial survey of the position of 
baseball here will arrive at but one conclusion, and that is that we are in need 
of prompt correction of status. 

The draft system may or may not be detrimental to clubs in smaller terri- 
tories that do not have to meet large city competitive conditions. 

Here in San Francisco the draft makes it necessary for us to liquidate our 
assets in player personnel at a definite disadvantage to our progress and gate 
receipts. It has been proven without question that the attendance draw is based 
on player stars, and any such players disposed of through the necessity of the 
draft are sold at a financial loss. Players that are worth substantially more 
than the draft price of $10,000 are usually liquidated, which means that our club 
operates on a build-up and tear-down basis, resulting, a careful survey indicates, 
in about 50 percent yearly reduction in possible attendance. Operation on this 
basis is inefficient and unnecessary. 

As an example of the false idea that players can be sold for a profit, we'll cite 
an actual case of the sale of one of our players in 1947. This player, a pitcher, 
was sold for $65,000 cash. Out of this, 10 percent was given to the player, which 
was no more than fair, and 40 percent of the gross paid in taxes. In other words, 
we received a net of $32,500 on a player who would have drawn through our gate 
at least 50,000 fans last year. This was a direct loss of income of $17,500 for 
1948 and an inealeulable amount for the following 8 years. The major league 
club that purchased this player stated, as did the Sporting News, that he was 
colorful and outstanding and drew through the gate in excess of 150,000 specta- 
tors. The major league club not only made a tremendous profit the first year, 
but owns this player outright for what he may accomplish in the future. 

To hold our club together, we tried a system three seasons ago of not selling 
any players and allowing the draft to take one man. On this policy we lost 
Ferris Fain for $10,000. He certainly has proven to be a $150,000 player. So no 
matter how you figure it, we took a loss of $100,000 to $140,000, depending upon 
the price one feels he is worth. 

To offer as near major league baseball as possible, we must under present 
conditions, operate as an independent club and under the circumstances do not 
ask for, nor do we receive any help from any other clubs in baseball, major or 
minor; nor do we take option players, as we would only be rendering service in a 
training capacity, and the recall of such players would have the same detrimental 
effect as the loss of developed stars. Also, we do not desire to draft players from 
lower leagues. 

Our policy is to sell players that we cannot afford to compensate competitively, 
which are very few, to clubs whose drawing power warrants high salaries for 
outstanding stars. All we strive to accomplish is the sale or trade of players 
on a fair “value-for-value” basis. 
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As we operate, there is no justification for other baseball clubs to have the 
arbitrary privilege of selecting stars that we may develop for the sum of $10,000. 
No agreement, no matter whether it is baseball or any other kind, is satisfactory 
that does not work to the benefit of all parties concerned. 

The powers that be in the baseball industry tell us that the draft is necessary 
to give young players an opportunity for advancement. This may be a state- 
ment of fact in some cases, but it is definitely untrue as far as San Francisco 
Baseball Club is concerned. Everyone in our organization is compensated on 
the basis of his true value and we can honestly say that there is no one playing 
baseball for our club who could do better elsewhere. The idea that any club 
can keep a player at a small salary when he is worth a lot more, and get away 
with it, is far from sound thinking. First of all, the press and public opinion 
would take care of a situation of this kind, and secondly, you wouldn’t have a 
contented and competitive ball club, which is so necessary in winning games. 

The International and American Association Leagues, both triple A in classi- 
fication, have a salary limit. The Pacific Coast League has no salary limit, and 
the San Francisco Baseball Club within the league pays higher salaries for 
the club as a whole than any other club in the Pacific Coast League, and twice 
as much as the salary limit of either the American Association or the Inter- 
national League. If the theory of the draft is to give baseball players a chance 
of advancement, why don’t the other two triple A leagues that are owned by 
the majors allow us to take a number of their players for at least twice as much 
is they are securing today? This matter is so obvious it does not need further 
comment. 

Although there are exceptions to every rule, a great majority of the players 
that are furnished the Pacific Coast League in connection with farm club opera- 
tions and as developed talent are rejects through age or for other reasons, 
Practically every player has been so carefully gone over and analyzed that only 
those of little value are ever received. ‘Chey are players who have been patched 
up and may be used for only a short space of time and do not have the physical 
condition or sufficient skill to fit the territorial needs of the Pacific coast. 

In the last 4 years we have tried in an aggressive and constructive way to 
get cooperation from our league associates to put our operation and the league’s 
is a whole, on a basis for a good future for all concerned. We have drawn up 
several plans that would secure our position and progress within the league. We 
had a simple formula which called for uniform plant operation consistent with 
the territorial possibilities of each club within the league. Under this formula, 
franchise owners would have obligations as to quality and size of their plants and 
1 standard of operation commensurate with major league baseball. 

The plan called for discontinuing club operations as farm clubs under major 
eague control, which would eliminate the destructive policy of accepting option 
players for temporary training purposes. Instead we would develop players 
through farm clubs of our own or secure them through trade or through purchase 
n the open market. 

This would have put the league, in a period of time, and with the elimination 
if the draft, in a competitive position nationally. However, the plan was vetoed, 
putting the San Francisco Baseball Club in a position where it cannot operate 

vithin the structure of the league and compete successfully with other paid 
entertainment in this territory. Our plant and operations are such that we stand 
today in a truly major league territory as an independent club with an operation 
ut of class with most of our associates. We have operated in the past at a 
financial loss while on the road and had to make our profit at home, which is an 
unsatisfactory balance. The depletion of our developed stars lowers our attend- 
ince possibilities to a point where we do not receive a proper return on the 
uvested capital in our baseball venture. 

We are in an unstable position, wherein we must either go forward or back- 
vard. There are three alternatives for us to follow: First, the streamlining of 
the Pacific Coast League as a third major league in a true sense, Which may mean 
the purchase by the league of the Sacramento and the San Diego clubs should 
they be for sale and place these franchises in the Texas territory. Suggested 
points of operation would be Dallas and Houston. This would give a better bal- 
inced league than exists today. Secondly, accepting an invitation to join the 
present major leagues; or, thirdly, resigning from the Pacific Coast League as a 
member and entering a new independent organization that has been under casual 
liscussion on the Pacific coast and in Texas. We would not be in favor of the 
atter plan as to choice but just mention it to make the picture clear. 
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In closing, we would like you all to remember the Seals are the best boosters 
of San Francisco. They are an asset to this great city on and off the field of 
play. Follow the Seals—they carry the calling card of San Francisco up and 
down the coast with credit to us all. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Miller, when we talk about organized baseball I 
assume some people think it is organized management. What would 
you think about the players being organized, if they belonged to 
some union organization such as the CIO or A. F. of L. so they would 
have a representative to bargain for them and help them 4 

Mr. Kearine. They have representatives now. 

Mr. Lane. Beg your pardon 4 

Mr. Kearmne. They have representatives now. 

Mr. Lane. I am talking about a labor organization. The major 
league players have their own little group of players’ representatives 
as IT understand it. 

What would you think about such an arrangement—would that 
help or hurt in any way? 

Mr. Miuuer. I really couldn't say. I think it has been tried and 
hasn't really been successful, or at least——— 

Mr. Lane. Back a few years ago I think somebody from the CIO 
tried to organize some of the players at Pittsburgh and it) wasn’t 
successful. 

Mr. Mituer. Well. I don’t know just what benefit a labor organiza- 
tion could be to them. The thing is that regardless of what happens 
in the case of a player he goes into it with everything right in front 
of him. I mean, his contract specifically states the terms under which 
he is to play and every provision is provided for. If he is not satis 
fied with it, he doesn’t have to sign it. In other words, he knows 
exactly what his conditions and his terms and everything else are. 
and that is all provided. Also there are certain things put in there 
for his protection. 

Mr. Lane. If he signs it with the reserve clause in there, he stil! 
may not be satisfied. 

Mr. Kearinc. The players are free to join labor unions or refrain 
from joining them any time they want to. 

Mr. Minier. That is right, that is very true: there is no restrictio1 
placed on that at all. 

The CnHamrman. Mr. Miller, I think you have been very, very fair. 
particularly when you say that if your Pacific Coast League were t 
be organized as a sort of a separate league, that you would not draft 
players from clubs of leagues in lower denominations. I think that 
is very fair. 

Mr. Kerartne. I think that is very fair, and IT think the witnes- 
throughout has been one of the most helpful witnesses we have heard 
and his attitude is one of eminent fairness and a fine approach to this 
whole question. 

The CnHamman. You have made a very splendid contribution. We 
are very grateful to you. 

Mr. Mitxier. I think if you gentlemen knew Mr. Fagan—I mean. 
I have never met a man that is more fair in any of his attitudes to 
his employees or his associates. That seems to be his main point. 
He always assumes the attitude that he wants to treat everybody the 
wavy he likes to be treated. 

Mr. Keartne. He is your boss? 
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Mr. Mincer. This is right. 

Mr. Keating. So now to your good qualities you have added loyalty. 

Mr. Mitzer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now our next witness is Ray Fisher, coach of the 
University of Michigan baseball team. 

Mr. Fisher, state your full name and address, 


STATEMENT OF RAY FISHER, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BASEBALL TEAM, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Mr. Fisiier. Ray Fisher, 2112 Brockman Boulevard, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mr. Srevens. You are presently coach at the University of Mich 
lwali. Is that correct / 

Mer. Faisner. That is correct. 

Mir. STEVENS. How long have you been In that position ¢ 

Mr. Fisiier. T just finished my oist vear, 

Mr. Srevens. Your 51st year! 

Mr. Fister. Yes. 

Mir. STEVENS, You previously plaved I organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Fistrer. I did. 

Mir. Stevens. And could you tell us how you got into organized 
baseball and when that was / 

Mr. Fister. T just got in in the ordinary way. I had a chance to 
play while | Wits It college and went to Hart ford to play. Then ] 
was bought by the Yankees. 

Mr. Srevens. You played first at Hartford ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Tartford is the old Connecticut Leagu 

Mr. Srevens. What vear was that 

\Ir. f isiterR. | Wits there in 190s for haif Ww seasoh a 
son of 1909, 

Mie. Srevens. Phen at the end of 1909 you went to 
wil’. asi R. | went bosae k lao college. 1 reported ice) New York, but 


I went back to college to finish mv senior vear. 

Mir. SreveNs. And then von signed \\ ith the New York club in the 
American League / . 

Mir. Fister. [signed with the New York club and joined them after 
I vraduated in 1910, 

Mir. Srevens. It was then called the New York Highlanders / 

Mr. Fistipr. That is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS, And subsequently t became t ie New York 4 inkees / 


Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 
Mir. Srevens. For how many vears, roughly, did vou pitch for the 


Yankees / 
Mr. Fistier. T remained there until T entered the service in 1918. 
Mr. STEVENS. And you were one of their regular Starting pute hers 
ring that veriod / 
Mr. Fister. At times. 
Mr. Stevens. Mer. Chairman, we have Mr. Fisher's record from the 


}? a > : , 1 . 
miseball Reg ter which T would like to have placed In the recora, 


' 
I 
R 


Phe Cramman. Vi ry well 


Phe recora ve ferre | to follows :) 
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Exnuisir No. 30—-A 


Raymond Lyle Fisher: Born, October 4, 1887, at Middlebury, Vt. Height, 5.11 
Weight, 190. Blue eyes and brown hair. Threw and batted right-handed. 

Ancestry—English. 

Married Alice Seeley September 26, 1912. 

Hobby—Baseball. 

Attended Middlebury College (bachelor of arts degree, 1910). 
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Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, were you with the Yankees in 1914 and 
1915 during the so-called Federal League war? 

Mr. Fister. I was. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you recall the formation of the Federal League ? 

Mr. Fister. Well, I wouldn't say I do definitely, They had fellows 
around trying to sign up various men, of course, in the two big leagues. 

Mr. STEVENS. Did anyone approach you to go to the Federal Lea- 
gue / 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes: aman named Fleming is the one I remember. 

Mr. Srevens. What club did he represent ¢ 

Mr. Fistier. Buffalo. 

Mr. Srevens. And he asked you to sign with Buffalo? 

Mr. Fister. Yes. 

Mr. STI VENS. Did he offer you it higher salary than you were vet Ine 
from the Yankees ? 

Mr. Fisteer. He did. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you accept his offer ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. No, I didn’t accept his offer. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you perhaps tell us what considerations in 
fluenced you in deciding whether or not to go to the new league ? 

Mr. Fister. Well, L think it is true in any line of endeavor that 
you look for a little security, and where there is something just start 
ing up like a new business, new league, whether it be baseball or any 
thing else, 1 think you kind of look forward to see if you exactly 
believe it is going to succeed or is not. In my case I felt that I would 
rather accept a reasonable amount of money and stay in the American 
League. 

Mr. Srevens. Did the fact that they made an offer to you have any 
effect on the salary which vou were getting from the Yankees ? 

Mr. Fister. [ think they knew I was offered more money and they 
called me in and gave me a little extra money. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you recall approximately what your salary was 
with the Yankees / 

Mr. Fister. Well, at that time, I think they raised it up to 386.500 
which was not like 86.500 under present-day conditions. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you recall what it was before they raised it up to 
$6500 ¢ 

Mr. Fistrer. No, I don’t know what I was getting. 

Mr. Srevens. It was below that 4 


Mr. Fister. Yes. 
Exuinir No, 30-BR 


Rua / Fisher. Ve wm York tarerv aL Leaaue ( luh 


Started playing professional ball in Sala 
190S with Hartford per month S150. 00 
1909 with Hartford do 17D. OO 
1910 with New York American League per season 1. 500, OO 

Salary increased yearly from 1910 to 1915: 

1913 do 3. OOO), on 
1914 with New York American League do 4, 000. 00 
I9l4+ ° with New York American League do 6, O65. 66 
1915 with New York American League do 6, 666, 6 


1916 with New York American League do 6, GHG. 66 


Signed new contract 3 vear 1914-16, at $6,666.66 per season 
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Mr. Srevens. Do you recall that they made offers to a number of 
players, that is, representatives of the Federal League ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I think they were approaching all the better ball play- 
ers in the big leagues. 

Mr. Srevens. With respect to the outstanding stars, did they also 
make offers ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I have an idea they were offered more accordingly than 
the smaller men. 

Mr. Srevens. You mean very much more? 

Mr. Fisuer. The names were sought after as a drawing card. 

Mr. Stevens. I see. 

Well, going on, a little later in your career, Mr. Fisher, did you 
pitch in a world series / 

Mr. Fisuer. I did. 

Mr. Srevens. You pitched with what club? 

Mr. Fister. Cincinnati. 

Mr. Srevens. So that after you left New York you say you went 
into the Army, and after that you joined the Cincinnati club? You 
pitched against the Black Sox ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Whom did you pitch against ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I pitched against one of the honest ones, Dickie Kerr. 
He shut us out. 

Mr. Srevens. He shut you out ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. You lost the game, in other words? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Just as a matter of curiosity, did you have any notion 
at the time that there was anything improper in the series? 

Mr. Fisner. Well, no. Of course, 1 wasn’t a man that would ever 
be looking for those things, | am afraid. I was one of the guys that 
never thought of such things. The only thing I did know—of course, 
I had been in the American League and I know their men. In the 
first game we had heard Cicotte had a bad arm, and he certainly looked 
it that day. But the next time he pitched he looked in pretty cood 
shape. 

Mr. Keating. Was he one that was accused later? 

Mr. Fister. He was one of them that was kicked out > yes. 

Mr. Kratrine. I do not want to get off the beaten track, but my boy- 
hood enthusiasm runs away with me here. How did they throw those 
games? It has gone out of my mind. Was it the pitcher? 

Mr. Fisuer. The game that I have the memory of was Ed Cicotte 
pitching in the first game. He didn’t pitch very hard. I suppose 
he had a bad arm. That is what we all assumed was the trouble 
with him. 

Mr. Keatine. In other words, they hit him fairly easily? 

Mr. Fisurer. They hit him pretty hard that day. 

Mr. Kratinc. There were others besides the pitcher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is what they claim. I knew nothing of it. 

Mr. Keavinc. That is the only evidence you saw? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out for the 
record in 1919, in addition to pitching in the world series, Mr. Fisher, 
the record show s, won 14 and lost 5 for Cincinnati and had an earned 
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run average of 2.17, which I would say most people would agree woul 
be quite good. I would also like to state the record shows he was an 
outstanding pitcher throughout his career, without going into detail, 
up to 1919 and 1920. 

I would like to turn to the 1920 season. At the end of the 1920 sea 
son you were still with Cincinnati ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you recall what your age would have been in 1920 

Mr. Fisurr. Well, I could figure it out, but I expect it was aroun 
32. 

Mr. Srrevens. Normally a pitcher who in the preceding years ha 
had a good winning record would expect a few more years of service / 

Mr. Fisner. In those days I don’t believe the pitchers lasted as long 
as they do now. I do not know how to answer that, but maybe it 
conditioning. At that time I think most of the pitchers were sup 
posed to be breaking down at about that age. 

Mr. Srevens. Well, at the end of the 1920 season did it come to you 
attention that the coaching job might become available at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I didn’t know that one particular job was open, but | 
had had perhaps not unpleasant but rather unsatisfactory arrange 
ments with Cincinnati, and I thought perhaps I had better be looking 
for a place, and I had the desire to coach. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you get in touch with the University of Michiga: 
at any time to see if there was an opening? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; I did, through a mutual friend. And at that time 
the position was filled, at the end of the season for the next year. 

Mr. Stevens. And in 1921 did you sign a contract with Cincinnati / 

Mr. Fisuer. I did. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you go 

Mr. Fisuer. I went south with the ball club. 

Mr. Srevens. You went south for spring training with the ba 
club? 

Mr. Fister. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. While you were south in spring training in 1921, d 
you find out there might be an opening at Michigan? 

Mr. Fisurr. On the way north I saw in the paper where Pratt, w! 
had been taken on—— 

Mr. Srevens. At Michigan ? 

Mr. Fisurr. Del Pratt, the old second baseman with the St. Lo 
Browns had requested that he be relieved to join the Boston Red Sox 
I believe. Anyway it was one of the clubs in the American Leagu 
When I saw that, I immediately got in contact with the authorities 
at the university. 

Mr. Srevens. And did you ask them if the job would be open ¢ 

Mr. I*isuer. [I asked if there was a possibility, and they said ther 
was that possibility. 

Mr. Stevens. Then when you learned there might be an opening at 
Michigan did you talk to the management of the Cincinnati club / 

Mr. Fisuer. We were on our way north. I think it was in Wichita. 
I don’t know whether it was the next day or the second day afte: 
Anyway, we were in Indianapolis. I pitched our last exhibition 
game before the season opened at Cincinnati, and I made arrang: 
ments to leave them after that date to visit Ann Arbor. 
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Mr. Srevens. Did you talk to the management and let them know 
you were going ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I talked to Mr. Moran, our manager. 

Mr. Srevens. He was your manager? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Did he indicate it would be agreeable? 

Mr. Fisuer. He contacted—or I understood at the time—the owner, 
and it so came out in the papers. I was allowed to go. Yes; Mr. 
Moran was perfectly willing I should go. 

Mr. Stevens. He was perfectly willing? 

Mr. Fisuer. It came out in the papers that I had been given per- 
mission because of my long service and was told if I wished to get 
another job it was perfectly O. K. 

Mr. Stevens. And did Mr. Moran give you permission to go to 
Michigan to negotiate for the job? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. I left after the game. I pitched part 
of the game against Indianapolis. I pitched the last five innings of 
the game. 

Mr. Stevens. He, of course, knew you were going to Michigan? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. ‘Then when you went to Michigan did they make you 
an offer of the coaching job ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. I went up there and contacted the authorities. 
They seemed to be satisfied, and they offered me the position. 

Mr. Stevens. And did you go back to Cincinnati, or where did you 
co then ? 

Mr. Fisner. I went back to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Stevens. And at that time did you again talk with the man- 
agement of the Cincinnati club ¢ 

Mr. Fister. Yes. I met with Mr. Moran, Mr. Herrmann, and a 
couple of the directors. I don’t know their names. 

Mr. Stevens. Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
nto the record an excerpt from an article in the New York Times 
of April 9, 1921, under date line of April 8, 1921, Cincinnati, which 
part reads as follows: 

Pitcher Ray Fisher arrived from Ann Arbor today and asked to be released 
from his contract. He has decided to accept the offer of coach of the baseball 
team of the University of Michigan. President Herrmann agreed to place him 
on the voluntary retired list. 

Mr. Fisher, after you came back then and received the offer from 
Michigan, what transpired when you met with the officials of the 
club ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I had a discussion with them there at the office. 
I happened to have a good day at Indianapolis and looked better 
than they anticipated I would, and they also had one or two pitchers 
that were going badly right at that time; that is, in that short interim. 

Mr. Srevens. Pitchers who they previously thought they might 
use ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. They had thought might be going real good. 

Anyway, when I came back there, their attitude was changed a 
little bit, and they offered me more money for the present year. But, 
realizing my age, I felt that the change was what I wanted, but I did 
offer to stay if they would give me an extra year contract, as 1 remem- 
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ber. But they did not feel it was a good gamble, and I did not feel the 
reverse was a good gamble for me. So I accepted the job at Michigan. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, after you had had this conversation, I 
take it they then wanted you to return, even though you had taken 
the position as coach at Michigan ? 

Mr. Fitsuer. I gather that was their idea. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you then join the University of Michigan faculty ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. I left the team at Cincinnati and joined the 
Michigan team. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the University of Michigan team 
came to Cincinnati, and you joined Michigan at Cincinnati? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And that would be in the 1921 season? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. During the course of that season did they play at the 
University of Chicago at any time? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. I donot recall that I had had any correspondence 
with the club at all, but for some reason I knew—I do not know how— 
that it was their thought to put me on the ineligible list, and I was 
in the hotel where Judge Landis was. He had then just become com- 
missioner—— 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, the hotel where? In Chicago? 

Mr. Fisuer. In Chicago. 

Mr. Svevens. And this would be roughly when; in May? 

Mr. Fisuer. I expect it would be in the middle of May. 

Mr. Srevens. In the middle of the college season ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. And you bumped into Judge Landis where? 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not know which hotel we were stopping at, but 
he was in the hotel. 

Mr. Fisuer. Did you have a prearranged appointment with him? 

Mr. Fisner. I did not. I did not know the gentleman. 

Mr. Srevens. When did you first meet him ? 

Mr. Fisner. Right then. 

Mr. Stevens. In the lobby? 

Mr. Fisner. I introduced myself to him. 

Mr. Stevens. You went up to him in the lobby of the hotel ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. And generally what did you talk about ? 

Mr. Fisner. As I say, I think I knew, and T do not know how, but 
for some reason I knew that there was a possibility of their requesting 
that I be put on the blacklist, and I stated my standing to Mr. Landis 
at that time. 

Mr. Stevens. You stated your position on the dispute? 

Mr. Fisuer. My position. And I told him at that time that I had 
been given permission to take the job if I saw fit. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you give him any written material or anything? 

Mr. Fisuer. I did not. 

Mr. Stevens. Did he ask you for anything in writing? 

Mr. Fisuer. He did not. 

Mr. Stevens. Any documentary evidence of any kind? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. He was very pleasant. 1 
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Mr. Srevens. Did anyone else participate in the meeting? 

Mr. Fisuer. ‘No. It was just a happenstance meeting. 

Mr. Srevens. How long would you say it took? 

Mr. Fisrer. I do not suppose I talked with him 10 minutes; maybe 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Srevens. In the lobby of the hotel ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Then after that meeting I take it you continued to 
coach at the University of Michigan throughout the season ? 

Mr, Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. At the time you talked to Judge Landis had you had 
any negotiations with any team in any outlaw league ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. None whatever. 

Mr. Srevens. None whatever at that time. Before the end of the 
college season did any outlaw team approach you ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes; the Franklin outfit. That was a little league 
down in Pennsylvania. They were an outlaw league, and I do not 
know who the gentleman was that contacted me, but somebody called 
me up from there just previous to the ending of our college season. 

Mr. Srevens. What sort of offer did he make ? 

Mr. Fisner. He made me an offer to come there and play ball. 
They said that they understood that I was going to be blacklisted for 
breaking my contract and going to Mic higan to coach. Ni: aturally, I 
did not want to be blacklisted and would rather have returned to Cir n- 
cinnati. I made noagreement with them at that time. That is, I just 
postponed it. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you indicate to them anything one way or the 
other about what you might do if you were blacklisted / 

Mr. Fisuer. I probably did tell them that if I was blacklisted I 
would entertain their proposition. 

Mr. Srevens. But you did not make any decision then ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I did not. 

Mr. Stevens. You did not approach them ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; at no time. 

Mr. Srevens. They approached you. Did anything else h: appen as 
between you and organized baseball duri ing the ‘college season’ Did 
you have any contact with them ? 

Mr. Fistier. None whatever. 

Mr. Srevens. Then, at the end of the college season, what did you 
do? 

Mr. Fisurer. I tried to get a decision from Mr. Landis, and he put 
me off. He did tell me that he understood that I had agreed to sign 
up with the Franklin Club. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, you say you tried to get a decision from 
Landis. 

Mr. Fister. From Mr. Landis, right at the end of the college season. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you see him again? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; I did not see him. It was all by wire. 

Mr. Stevens. Isee. You wired him and asked for a decision ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. And he told me that he understood that 
I had made arrangements, or had signed with the Franklin Club. I 
informed him I had not, and I never went to Franklin. I went back to 
my old home in Vermont. 
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Mr. Stevens. When you got back to Vermont, did you receive word 
from 

Mr. Fisner. There I received word saying I was blacklisted, and 
I immediately joined Franklin. 

Mr. Stevens. In what forin did you get that word 4 

Mr. Fisner. Just a wire. 

Mr. Kearine. From the commissioner ? 

Mr. Fisnrr. Yes. I had no correspondence or dealings with the 
Cincinnati club at all. 

Mr. Kearing. Were you offered an opportunity for a hearing of 
any kind? 

Mr. Fisirer. No; he never offered me any hearing. I must say in 
fairness to him that I did not try to get a hearing. I feel that I was 
perhaps contrary in that respect. 1 feel—— 

Mr. Krearina. You were from Vermont ? 

Mr. Fisner. That might have something to do with it, also. 

The Cuamman. Did you receive a copy of any charges? 

Mr. V'tsurr. No; I received nothing. I have never received any- 
thing, any more than what I told vou right now. I never received 
anything except the wire saying that I was blacklisted. I never 
received any information in any way, shape, or manner. 

The Cuamman. You did not receive any notice that you were actu- 
ally blacklisted ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I received the telegram. 

The Cratmrman, Just the telegram? When was that? 

Mr. Fisner. That was after I had returned to Vermont. I suppose 
it was about the middle of June. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a document which 
was supplied to us by organized baseball, which is dated June 14, 
1921, which is enti itled “In Re Reinstatement Application of Player 
Ray L. Fisher.” 

That, I take it, is you, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. I assume it would be. 

Mr. Srevens. When did you first see the document which I am 
ferring to? 

Mr. Fisurr. When you showed it to me. 

Mr. Srrvens. Last night? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

The Cnatrman. You mean to tell me that you did not make an 
application for reinstatement ? 

Mr. Fisner. I did not make any application in any way, shape, or 
manner. I took it that that was what they wanted, and so I never 
protested ; only the time that I spoke to Mr. Landis in the hotel lobby. 

Mr. Kratrnea. Is this a document purporting to be signed by him? 

Mr. Srevens. It is marked “Commissioner,” and there is a sort of 
X. It purports to be the decision. I would like to read it into the 
record. 

The Cratrrman. What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Stevens. June 14, 1921. 

As I said, it is entitled “In Re Reinstatement Application of Player 
Ray L. Fisher.” 
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The text is: 

After signing a contract with Cincinnati for his services for the baseball 
season of 1921, and while returning from the spring training trip with that 
club, Player Ray L. Fisher received an offer for a coaching position with the 
University of Michigan. He asked the Cincinnati manager for permission to 
eave and claims it was granted. The manager states: “I positively refused 
to grant it and told him to take the matter up over the long-distance telephone 
with President Herrmann, which I understand he did not do, but took it upon 

mself to leave the next day.” 

Now, if I might interject right there, Mr. Fisher, were you ever 

ked to confirm or deny the statement of the manager that he “re- 
fused to grant it”? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, su 

Mr. Stevens. Was that statement true? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. I was given permission to leave from Indianap- 
lis, as I told you. 

Mr. McCu..ocu. And I also understood you to say that you con- 

rred W ith Mr. Herrmann and at le Ausl LWO dire LOrs of the club. 

Mr. Fisuer. That was later. That was after I returned from Ann 
(rbor. 

Mr. McCuts.ocu. But you did confer with them ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I conferred with them on my return to Cincinnati after 
my visit to Ann Arbor. 

‘Mr. MeCutiocu. And they gave you permission to accept the Mich- 
Can offer ? 

Mr. Fisner. At that time they offered more money, as I stated, for 
| year and it was not acceptable to me, and apparently I was not ac- 
eptable to them for a longer-term period. So, I immediately ac- 

nted the job up at Ann Arbor. 

Mr. McCunrocn. Did they protest to you for not accepting their 
unterproposal ? 

Mr. Fisner. I did not give them too much opportunity. ‘The 

one was there on the desk, and T accepted the job over the telephone 

en they refused n 1yv 2-year contract. 

Phe Ciamman. Go ahead and finish that, Mr. Stevens. 

Mir. Svevens. Mr. Chairman, I will read on: 

In substantiation of his claim, the player presents excerpts from newspaper 

ounts of his leaving, stating that he had permission from the Cincinnati Club 

Did you in fact show any newspaper accounts 

Mr. Fisner. I did tell Mr. Landis at the time I saw him in the hotel 
that I nego | give him newspaper clippings showing that Mr. Herr- 
mann had given me permission to get another job. 

Mr. Srrevens. But did you do so? 

Mr. fisuer. I did not. 

Mr. Srevens. You never gave him any document ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. Inever followed it up at all. 

The Cuamman, Continue. 

Mr. Srevens. Going on with the decision: 

More indicative, however, of the attitude of the Cincinnati Club is the fact 
that on April 12th, when Fisher asked to be released from his contract obli- 
gations, President Herrmann told him Cincinnati was badly in need of his serv- 
ices and offered him a large increase in salary as an inducement to fulfill his 
contract. This is admitted by the player, who nevertheless refused to carry 
out his contract and left the club. 
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His coaching work having been suspended for the summer, Fisher now applies 
for reinstatement. Pending consideration thereof, he has carried on negotia- 
tions with the Franklin, Pa., team, which is composed largely of contract viola 
tors, and has agreed on terms with that team provided not reinstated. 

Obviously, his application for reinstatement must be denied. 

It is signed “Commissioner,” with some kind of mark over it. 

The Cuamman. Did you ask anybody to act for you by way of 
asking for a reinstatement ? 

Mr. Fisuer. | did not. 

Mr. Goupsrein. 1 wonder if this might clarify this question of re 
instatement. I notice the date is June 14, 1921. That would be 
shortly after the time you met Judge Landis in the hotel. 

Mr. Fisurr. I met him, I should judge, along in the middle of May, 
This was after the school season was closed and I was in Vermont. 

Mr. Goupsretn. So, the only thing that happened before this June 
14 date that might even be construed as an application for reinstate- 
ment was merely your lobby conversation with Judge Landis? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. That is the only time I in any way 
consulted him. 

Mr. Gotpstein. And no document passed between any hands at 
that time? 

Mr. Fisuer. Nothing. 

The Cuamman. Did you ever hear from any source that there was 
such a document, and this decision ? 

Mr. Fisurr. No, sir. They put me on the blacklist, and the only 
reason that I know I am off today is because about 10 years after that 
I got a lifetime pass, and it says, “For long and meritorious service.” 
So, I assumed that I was off the blacklist. 

Mr. Kearine. A pass to what? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is a pass that they give to all 10-year men for thei: 
services that allow them to go into any ball park in the United States. 

Mr. Keavinc. Major or minor leagues ? 

Mr. Fisner. Minor or major, or any. 

Mr. Kearinc. The members of this subcommittee never got any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Fisner. I think I still have one. 

The Cuamman. For long and meritorious service ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Fisher, I wonder if you would like to comment 
on your feeling in general about the actions of Commissioner Landis. 

Mr. Fisner. I, of course, am older now and I regret very much that 
I did not follow up and make an appointment with Mr. Landis. I 
think probably at the time he saw me it was right after he had put 
the Black Sox on the retired list, and I must have reminded him of 
them when he saw me. That is the only thing that I can imagine. 
And, if I had taken Mr. Aigler from the law office and gone over and 
made an appointment with him, I have every reason to think that 1 
would have been reinstated immediately. 

The Cuamman. Does this point up the need for having some right 
of appeal when a decision is rendered against a player? 

Mr. Fisner. I think probably I had the right of appeal right there, 
had I availed myself of it. I blame myself, possibly, for not using it. 
I have the highest respect for Mr. Landis. I think that if he had 
realized, which apparently he realized later, according to Mr. Spink’s 
book, he would have lifted the suspension immediately. 
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The Cuairman. Do you think that a player should have some sort 
of right of appeal to a board of arbitration or some such tribunal as 
has been indicated here in the event of decisions of that or a similar 
character 

Mr. Fisuer. It is my opinion, if you could have a man of the integ- 
rity of Landis, it would not be necessary. 

The Cuamman. If you had such a man? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Fisher, what about a dispute over a salary, where 
you have a hold-out situation, for example? Would you feel that it 
would be of any value to have any form of arbitration by anyone of 
that type of dispute ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I expect it would. Of course, in my case 1 was not a 
good businessman. I did not have any troubles. I felt if they did not 
want me it was up to me to do something else. 

Mr. Stevens. I meant to turn, Mr. Fisher, from your particular case, 
Lecause you had a long asscciation with baseball generally, and just 
vet your opinion on the general hold-out problem, where you think 
that it might be helpful to 

Mr. Fisuer. If they have an efficient commissioner, I would 
that he would do very well in such a capacity. 

The CuatrMan. But the commissioner is human like all of us} is 
he not ? 

Mr. Fisner. I assume they are, but to me there is a great variance in 
human beings, in honesty, loyalty, and so forth. Do you not think 
sof That is what I was trying to say, that, if there is a man of 
highest ideals in there who is a capable man, he will do the right 





thing. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, to make it more specific, if, say, Judge 
Landis were the commissioner, do you think it would be helpful, in 
the event of a hold-out or a dispute over salary, to give the commis- 
sioner power to arbitrate the dispute ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Personally I would think so. But that is just my 
opinion, 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Fisher, do you feel that a player should have any 
voice in the selection of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I hardly know how to answer that. I feel that the 
club owners of today are of a very much higher caliber. They are 
mostly men of money, and I expect it costs them money to run ball 
clubs. With that in mind I would think that any commissioner that 
they collectively would agree on would be a man that would see that 
the players got what was due them. 

Mr. Stevens. So you think if the owners themselves could pick an 
adequate commissioner there would be no need for anything else ? 

Mr. Fisner. I would think that he would look after the playe rs very 
nicely. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Fisher, I would also like to ask you for your 
opinion on the reserve clause. 

The CHarMan. Before you get into that, do you think that the 
representatives of the minor leagues should have some say in the 
selection of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. I am not close enough to the picture to answer that; I 
am sorry. I do not feel Lam competent to answer. 
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Mr. Stevens. Mr. Fisher, turning to the reserve clause, do you fe: 
that it is in the best interests of baseball and everyone concerned t: 
have a reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Itsuer. Up to now I would say “Yes”; definitely. 

Mr. Stevens. Could you tell us just briefly why you feel that way 
about the reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I feel that if they did not have it it would open up man) 
avenues of, possibly, say, crookedness. 

Mr. Srevens. If there were no reserve clause ? 

Mr. Fisner. If there were not a reserve clause. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you be a little more specific on that point / 

Mr. FisHer. I mean this. For instance, if a team is in the race to 
win the pennant, there is quite a little money involved. Now, if there 
was a good ballplayer that they knew could do damage, possibly 
someone on another club—maybe he could become sick or something 
like that, knowing that the following year he could get a ditferent 
position. ; 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, even though it was during the sea- 
son and while he was under contract to one team, he might make 
some sort of deal for the following season ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is what I have in mind. I do not know that he 
would, but I see the possibility of it. 

Mr. Stevens. And you feel it is wise to protect against the possi- 
bility ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Keatinc. Have you heard other ballplayers discuss the reserve 
clause ¢ 

Mr. Fisurer. No; I have not been close to baseball. As to the finer 
points [ have not. 

Mr. Keatina. After that season with the Franklin club, did you 
then go to Michigan, and have you been there ever since ? 

Mr. Fisuerr. I have been there ever since. I have never been in a 
big-league clubhouse since I left it. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Fisher, one other question on the reserve clause. 
With respect to your feeling that the reserve clause is necessary for 
baseball, would you say that the reserve clause should also be enforced 
outside of organized baseball as well as within? In other words, 
should it supply to a situation where a player wants to leave organ- 
ized baseball and go to a foreign country to play ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am speaking just from what I have been told. 1 
doubt that those people that went to Mexico would ever go again. | 
do not think that situation would ever come up. I think they were 
very happy to get back into our country to play ball. That is what | 
have gathered from people very close to the source. 

Mr. Stevens. If there were a situation where a player would want 
to go outside of organized baseball, say, to the Federal League or to 
the Mexican League, should he be prevented from doing so by the 
reserve clause? 

Mr. Fisner. I would say not if it was out of the country. 

Mr. Srevens. You would say not. Mr. Chairman, I have no fur- 
ther questions. 

The Cuarrman. I would like before we close to read two para- 
graphs from Judge Landis and Twenty-five Years of Baseball, by 
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Mr. J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sporting News, pages 97 
and 98 of that volume: 

During his time on the Federal bench it was often said of Landis that while 
he could be almost sentimentally lenient—as in the case of the freight-car sugar 
thieves and the boy who stole $750,000 in Liberty bonds—he could be one of 
the toughest judges in ai! the United States courts. The judge literally and 
figuratively threw the book «at them. 

I also thought that he threw the book at Ray Fisher 

I presume that means you. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

The CHaAmRMAN (continuing) : 
the respected baseball coach at the University of Michigan, one of Branch Rickey’s 
old jobs, and where Ray in 1946 put in his twenty-sixth season. And a decision 
hy Landis in 1921 was largely responsible for Fishor’s long tenure at Ann Arbor, 
A Middlebury College boy, Fisher was a successful pitcher with the New York 
Yankees before World War I; he was in the Army in 1918 and was released to 
the Reds after the war. He pitched on the 1919 Cincinnati world champions, 
the club which profited by the Black Sox sell-out. However, Fisher getting into 
Landis’ bad graces had nothing to do with this unhappy series. 

Fisher refused to report to the Reds in the spring of 1920, taking the Michigar 
oaching job. Ray— 
meaning yourself— 
also had been dissatisfied with his terms, and there were some reports he would 
jump to an independent team in Franklin, Pa. When the college season was 
nearly over in May, Fisher applied to Landis for reinstatement. 

Apparently Spink has the erroneous impression in that regard. 

Mr. Stevens. That must refer to the hotel meeting early in May. 

Mr. Fisuer. That was the only meeting that I had with Mr. Landis. 

Phe CHARMAN (continuing) : 

Gary Herrmann, of the Reds, then advised Landis that the Cincinnati club 
had offered Fisher an advance of $1,000 on his signed contract as a guaranty 
that he would not jump. The commissioner then made the pitcher's ineligibility 
permanent, a drastic penalty for his offense. Fisher at the time was only 33 
with another 7 or 8 years of pitching ahead of him. 

I thought it would be well to offer that for the record. 

I think from what we have heard you are indeed to be commended 
for your fine performance in baseball and your excellent performance, 
indeed, as the coach at Ann Arbor. I think you have made a very 
splendid contribution. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will now adjourn until Friday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, when we will hear our distinguished colleagues, Mr, 
Herlong, from Florida; Mr. Mills, of Arkansas, and Mr. Price, of 
Illinois. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the special subcommittee adjourned 
until Friday, August 10, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SreciAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Stupy or Monopoiy 
Power or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, Old House Oflice Building, Hon, Emanuel Celler pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Wilson, Wil- 
lis, Reed (Illinois), McCulloch, and Goodwin. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the mi- 
nority; Peter S. Craig, special assistant ; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Carman. The meeting will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is our very distinguished colleague 
from Florida, for whom we have a most affectionate regard, Mr. Sid 
Herlong, who is well known in baseball, former president, I believe, 
of the Florida State Baseball League. 

Just give your name and address to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Hertone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sid Herlong, Representative in Congress from the 
Fifth Florida District. 

I want to first express my appreciation to the subcommittee for 
the privilege of appearing here and discussing the matter into which 
this committee is inquiring at this time. 

I can tell you at the beginning that my interest in baseball dates 
back almost to my earliest recollections. I have participated in base- 
ball to the extent that I have played a little. I was known as prob- 
ably the worst hitting first baseman that ever looked at a called third 
strike with the bases full. That is my reputation as far as a player 
is concerned. 

I have served as president and as business manager for a class D 
club, and I have served as a class D league director and as president 
of the class D Florida State Baseball League. 

Of course, as you gentlemen know, my crowning achievement in 
baseball was as manager of the Democratic team that so soundly 
trounced the Republicans last May 25 at Griffith Stadium. 
| Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. That is your greatest achievement ? 
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Mr. Hertona. That is my greatest achievement in baseball. 

I want to at this time, Mr. Chairman, direct my remarks to the 
minor-league aspects of the question into which this subcommittee 
is inquiring. 

In the smaller towns baseball is not a big business; as a matter of 
fact, it is not even business at all, it isa community enterprise. 

In the Florida State League, with which I am most familiar, two 
of the eight clubs in that circuit are major league farm clubs and 
the other six are independently operated. 

The Cnuatrman. Will you give the names of those farm clubs 
and the major-league teams that own them 4 

Mr. Hertone. The Orlando Club is owned and operated by the 
Washington Senators, and the Sanford Club is operated by the New 
York Giants. The other six, as I said, are independently operated. 

Mr. Stevens. Do any of the other six have working agreements 
with major-league clubs? 

Mr. Hertona. Not at the time as far as I know. In previous years 
there have been clubs who had working agreements in the league. 
Part of the time that I was president of the Leesburg Club in that 
league we were operating with the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

The Cuaimman. What about Daytona Beach ? 

Mr. Hertona. I believe they do have an agreement with Cleveland. 
I beg your pardon; that is correct. 

The Cuairman. With Cleveland through Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr. Herione. I imagine. They oper: rate those things that way. 
I am not sure of the exact arrangement. 

Mr. Srevens. The other clubs are entirely independent? 

Mr. Hervone. The rest of them are entirely independent. 

The Cuamrman. As you say, the Orlando Club is owned by the 
Washington Senators ? 

Mr. Hertone, That is right. 

The Cuarman. And Sanford, I think you did mention, is owned 
by the New York Giants? 

Mr. Hertone. The New York Giants, that is right. 

These other clubs, these independent clubs, must be financed by 
some angel who is a baseball fan and is willing to spend some money 
to see that the people have baseball there, or they are operated by a 
group of public-spirited citizens who get together each year and 
raise the money to finance their baseball team. 

The first thing they do, they hire a manager, and he goes out and 
secures the talent for this baseball club. He tries to sign these young 
ball players to contracts. Of course, in some cases he has to give 
them a few hundred dollars in order to induce them to sign these 
contracts. 

Mr. Bryson. That team that plays at St. Petersburg on which no 
one can play unless he is at least 75 years of age 

Mr. Hertonc. That team is not in our league. Sometimes I think 
it would win in our league, but it is not in our league. 

Mr. Bryson. That is a fast team. 

Mr. Herione. Oh, yes. 

Ican give youanexample. Stan Musial got his start in the Florida 
State League. I might say, incidentally, he started as a pitcher. I 
1940 he was a pitcher. He made the all-star team that year. He won 
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18 games and lost 5. But fortunately for him during the course of 
that season he hurt his arm pitching, and his manager, Dickie Kerr, 
the old White Sox star, because Musial was a good hitter, converted 
him into an outfielder, and that was the best thing that has happened 
to Stan Musial as far as his own future is concerned and as far as base- 
ball is concerned, for that matter. 

Another example of a fine baby who came from that cradle is Sid 
Hudson of the Washington team, who is one of the few people in 
baseball who has ever come directly from a class D team to the major 
leagues and stayed. He has never gone back. He has never been 
optioned out or farmed out at all. 

We have quite a number of other players—I could give you their 
names—who have come from that league, so we have produced some 
fine baseball talent for the major leagues. 

Of course, all of these boys in class D baseball do not go up, and if 
after a couple of years’ experience in the class D circuit it develops 
that a boy does not have it, he is as a matter of practice advised that 
there is not much future for him in baseball, and he is given his release. 
You have to do that because after 3 years of service in the class D 
league he becomes what is known as a veteran and you can only have 
four veterans on each club. You have to make room for the new boys. 
In other words, there is no reason for a fellow to stay on where there 
is no future in it for him, but he must get out and make room for the 
young fellow who is coming along who possibly may have a future in 
baseball. 

These teams are limited in what they can pay a boy. Now, I am 
sure you understand about the salary Menlte of the different ball clubs. 
In that league they permit a team to have 15 men on their active list 
md 21 under control. Some class D leagues have as many as 17 on 
their active list, but in this league they permit them to have 15 men 
on their active list, and the total salary limit that can be paid to all 
those players, exclusive of the manager's salary, is 82,600 per month. 
You divitle $2,600 by 15 and you get $175.33 a month, which is the 
iverage salary for each one of these players in that league. 

They get that money for only 4142 months out of the year, during 

playing season, which means that there is certainly no bonanza 
to it as far as the players are concerned in class D baseball. 

The ball club, of course, furnishes the uniforms except for shoes, 

d I believe they furnish in the class D leagues the catching equip- 
ment but they do not buy the gloves or the shoes for the players. 

Class D baseball is not supposed to be a place where a man can 

ike money playing baseball. It is an apprenticeship of baseball. 
lt is the cradle where baseball players are born. 

[ might say, parenthetically, that some very fine babies have emerged 
from the Florida State League. 

The Cuairman. Then you have a considerable turn-over on the 
team, do you not? 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, a lot of people say 

hat some managers have three teams all the time—one just leaving, 
one there now, and one coming in. So they do have considers ible 
iurn-over, and that is an additional expense for the minor-league club, 
because they pay these boys’ expenses into the town where they are 
playing. 
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The Cuarrman. What effect has that on the enthusiasm or lack of 
enthusiasm of the fans? 

Mr. Hervona. It really has very little effect. If your ball club is 
losing, your local fans are always glad to see another face. There is 
no question about that. They say, “Well, this fellow may be better.” 

The CuHairman. And the reverse of that is true? 

Mr. Herione. Certainly. 

Mr. Bryson. That position is somewhat comparable to the teams 
on the west coast. They claim they have to have a new team every 
year. 

Mr. Hertona. If you will permit me, I will get into that in just a 
moment. 

Mr. Srevens. Would the fans prefer it if they could hire more 
veterans, Mr. Herlong, so they could have perhaps a better brand of 
ball in the town # 

Mr. Heriona. There are several angles to that. The veteran costs 
more money. It is a community enterprise, and you cannot afford to 
pay him, in the first place, and then, in my experience as a minor- 
league president, I found that you do not have much trouble disciplin- 
ing these young boys. ‘They want to go up and they want to do what 
is right and get ahead. Your troublemakers are the fellows who have 
been in baseball a long time, as far as the minor leagues are con- 
cerned, or fellows who are on their way back after having been up 
and feel like they are a little smarter than the boys just starting out. 
They are the boys who cause a good deal of trouble and dissension on 
the ball field. 

The Cuatrman. So that really a class D league, like the Florida 
State League, feeds talent upward to the leagues in the higher classi- 
fications ? 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. That is the purpose of the league, in 
addition to furnishing sporting entertainment for the local people. 

The Cuarrman. Are you enabled ever to develop really good teams 
as a result of that system ? 

Mr. Hertone. Well, of course, that is all relative—whether they are 
real good teams or not. They are real good class D teams, but, of 
course, they are limited by reason of the experience of the individuals 
You always have to carry a certain number of players on your team in 
order to provide a team for these good prospects to play on. Many of 
them are not prospects and never will go up. 

The Cuarrman. How can you ever lift yourself out of the class D 
classification 4 

Mr. Hertone. That is up to the league itself. It is limited by popu 
lation, the total population of the towns in the league. You can play 
up to a certain classification or you may play below that classification. 

For example, the Florida International League has total population 
enough to make themselves an A or maybe even a double A league be- 
cause they have Habana and Miami, which are cities of considerab!e 
population, but they are a class B league. 

The Coatrrman. Are the people of Florida, the fans of Florida, will- 
ing to keep the Florida State League as a class D league ? 

Mr. Hervonea. Yes, sir. They would have to do that because when 
the league goes up to a higher classification it would cost much more to 
operate and they are losing money as a class D league. 
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The CHatmman. I mean the fans. Are not the fans anxious to 
have—— 

Mr. Hervone. They are anxious to have baseball. 

The Cuarrman. Only baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hertona. Yes. They want the best baseball they can get within 
what they can afford. But when your classification goes up to class ¢ 
or Class B your expenses automatically go up because your salary limit 
is higher. 

Mr. Bryson. And your losses would be greater ? 

Mr. Hertonc. And your losses would be greater, too. And that is 
the reason you can operate only within the realm that you can afford. 

The Cuarrman. Well, would not the Floridians, the fans and those 
interested in baseball, be willing to pay higher admissions if they could 
get better baseball and better parks, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. Well, that is a moot question. I do not know the 
answer. We feel like we are charging all the traflic will bear now. lh 
towns like my home town where they have a total population of about 
7,500 and they draw in the course of a year up to 50,000 people, you 

can see the same people are going back every night. You can sit in 
the ball park every night for a week and you will have the same neigh 
bors around you practically every night. They are out there to have 
a good time and see a baseball game. If you charge them 65 cents, 75 
cents, or a dollar, the difference is not enough to pay additional expense 
of higher baseball. 

The Cuairman. Miami has a club, has it not? 

Mr. Hertone. ‘They are in the Florida International League. 

The Cuairman. And Jacksonville? 

Mr. Hertone. The South Atlantic League. That isa class A league. 

The Cuarrman. And Tampa? 

Mr. Hertone. In the Florida International League. You also have 
in Florida International League towns like Lakeland and Fort Lauder 
dale and West Palm Beach, towns that are smaller and cannot afford to 
go into a higher classification. So in order that they may have base- 
ball they establish their league classification on a basis that the small 
est town in the league can afford. 

Mr. McCuttocu. The laws of economics operate in baseball then. 
too? 

Mr. Hertone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Herlong, getting back to the veterans’ rule, 
I would like to get a little further view on it if I could, sir. 

If the rule is that you can only have a certain number of veterans 
and a man comes into baseball, say, at the age of 18 or 19—— 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Goupste1n. And after 2 or 3 years discovers he will never be a 
major leaguer, and has, say, passed by an opportunity of going on to 
further his education, is it not better to keep him there earning « 
further livelihood in baseball, if he is just not good enough to go up to 
the very top, but can play adequate or very good skilled ball within 
a league like a D or C league? 

Mr. Heriona. In that connection, if he becomes a veteran in our 
league—you are only permitted to have four veterans on your roster 
under control at any one time. If he becomes a veteran, then he is 
one of the four star players. He cannot be an adequate player. Your 
veterans are your star players usually. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. When I said “adequate” I meant adequate for 
good class D ball. 

Mr. Hertone. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You can only have four. Supposing there were six 
available, that means two of them cannot continue on in baseball in 
that league? 

Mr. Hertone. Not on that team. He is given his release, but maybe 
some other club only has two veterans and would like to have him. 
He would be free to make a deal for himself with such a club. 

Mr. Gotpstern. If he is a local Florida boy would he have to go to 
another part of the country in order to earn a livelihood for 414 
months? 

Mr. Hertona. Possibly. But let me make this clear—boys in class 
D baseball don’t play baseball for a livelihood. They play because 
they like baseball. But there is another angle which maybe has not 
been brought out. Here is what happens, there are a lot of semipro 
leagues around our section, and I am sure it is the same way every- 
where else. Boys who are not in organized baseball play two and 
three games a week in these leagues. ‘These leagues do not have salary 
limits. These boys can go into those towns, and they do. ‘They 
play with these local teams in the semipro leagues, and they make = 
as much money as they would make in organized baseball, and they 
work part time on the side. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. Specifically within organized baseball they are more 
or less finished at that point ? 

Mr. Hrrtona. If they do not have prospects of going up, it is better 
for them to get out. They can get a ‘ob somewhere else. You are 
doing them a favor by putting them into something where they can 
go up, in some other line of endeavor. 

Mr. Gotpstre1n. Even if they had a preference and would like to be 
able to play in organized baseball, they could not ? 

Mr. Heriona. They are permitted to make a deal anywhere they 
want to. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Herlong, I wonder if I could clarify one other 
thing on the veterans’ rule. You mentioned that the veterans are gen- 
erally the stars and command a little better salaries than the boys 
going up. 

Mr. Ilertona. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. I can understand why an individual club might, there- 
fore, not want to hire too many veterans to get their payroll too high. 
But why would the five clubs which are independent like to have : 
league rule which would prevent them from hiring more than four 
veterans? I just do not understand why the five independent clubs 
would like to have a league rule. Why do they not leave it up to their 
own judgment in each case 4 

Mr. Hertone. They have got to keep their operation down to what 
they can afford to pay. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wirson. But the larger clubs have to do that in order to keep 
the smaller towns in the league, do they not ? 

Mr. Herionea. They have to keep the smaller towns or they will not 
have a league. 

Mr. Witson. In order to have 2 league they have got to have small 
towns because they are all that are available. 
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Mr. Heriona. You see, we have towns in our league where the popu- 
lation runs from 65,000 down to 7,500 in population, and the cost of 
operation must be scaled down to where the smaller towns can afford 
it. 

Mr. Stevens. I do not quite understand why a club wants itself to 
be forced to be limited to the number of veterans it can employ. Why 
eannot a club say, “I cannot afford veterans, I will not hire them?” 
I just do not quite understand it. 

Mr. Hertone. They can. A club does not have to have any veterans, 
but they may not have over four. Veterans who have played in class D 
for a long time are sometimes called baseball “tramps.” After they 
have been around a long time they do not want to do anything else 
except play baseball. Some times they are not good for baseball. 
They just become a baseball tramp and want to stay in the class D 
league all their lives. And it is better for the team to get new faces. 
lhe town itself would like to see more fresh new blood coming into 
their baseball team rather than keeping old heads around all the time. 

Mr. Goipstern. When you say “baseball tramps,” do you mean 
people of low moral character ¢ 

Mr. Hertona. No: that is just a nickname. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. What is the objection to them outside of that, if 
they like to continue to play baseball ? 

Mr. Hertona. There is no objection to them as such except they 
sometimes become troublemakers after they have been around a long 
time. 

Mr. Goupstern. In other words, the real difficulty is that they do 
cause trouble and dissension within a club? 

Mr. Hertone. That and the fact you have to have some rookies in 
order to try to make your teams as equally balanced as possible. 

Mr. Goutpstrerxn. Mr. Herlong, I would like further clarification of 
your statement that they could not continue to play in the league but 

ould go elsewhere when they once became veterans. 

Mr. Hertone. If they become veterans and you do not have room 
for them on your club or you have other veterans whom you prefer 
within your limitation, you will give the least desirable man a release. 

The Cuamman. Make him a free agent? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gouipsrrern. He would still be classified as a veteran within all 
lass D leagues ? 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Gouipstrer. Hf in the middle of the season the rosters were more 
or less full when a veteran was released because, say, he was a trouble- 
maker within the view of the club owner, would he be able, as a prac- 
tical matter, to find employment in any of the other class D leagues, 
being a veteran ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. He can always get a job in semipro baseball which 
would pay just as much. 

Mr. Goupsrern. He would have to go outside of organized baseball 
to do that. 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrevens. Mr. Herlong, one other question Would the brand 
of baseball—the quality of play be better if the team could employ 
nine veterans ? 

Mr. Hertone. I beg your pardon: I did not hear you. 
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Mr. Srevens Would a team of nine veterans be a better team, play 
better baseball, than a team which would only have three of four 
veterans ¢ 

Mr. Hertona. That is a matter of opinion. I would not want a 
team with nine veterans. 

Mr. McCuttocu. You would not get the good old college try. 

Mr. Hertona. No, sir. I would want new blood who want to go up 
and have a chance to go up. 

Mr. Srevens. In order to keep the teams so they can compete, you 
do not have to limit the number of veterans? 

Mr. Hertona. You do not have to, except for the fact you are not 
giving the new boys a chance to come along who have a chance to go 
up, unless you make room for them. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the purpose for the rule is to make 
room for the new boys coming along and not to give better baseball to 
the local communities? 

Mr. Hertona. That is one of the purposes. We think we give better 
baseball with new blood coming in. If a man is in that classification, 
as I said before, 3 or 4 years and does not show any prospects of going 
up, let’s get some fellow in there who is 18 vears old and who has a lot 
of vim and vinegar. Let’s let him have a chance at this time and see 
if he can make something out of himself; others have tried and failed. 

The Cuatrman. And conversely, if he is good and wants to stay, 
can he stay ? 

Mr. Hervona. If he is good enough to be a veteran in a class D 
league after several years there, he is good enough to be a rookie in 
a class C league or a class B league. He is good enough to get a 
chance there. 

The Cuamman. But he could not stay, he would have to get out 
after a period ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. After a certain period in each classification, yes. 

Mr. MceCunsLocu. Did you ever have a young man of 18 come into 
your league, who gave some evidence that he was able to move up, 
but who wanted to stay in spite of the fact that he had the opportunity 
to move up? 

Mr. Hertonc. Yes; we have had some of them that do want to stay 
in the class D baseball league. That is the very rare exception, but 
there are a few who like the town and like the people and who maybe 
have a job in the wintertime there and who would like to stay there. 
There are a few but it is a rather rare exception. 

Mr. McCutxocn. And it is contrary to human nature. 

Mr. Hertona. Certainly. A man wants to advance himself as 
much as possible and baseball is designed so a man can advance him- 
self as much as possible. But it does a favor for the man in that 
if he has no future, and the managers know who has a future—there 
is no question about that—if he has no future, they are doing that 
mana favor to start him in some other line of endeavor. 

Mr. Goupsrern. With reference to the man’s future, do you think 
it not uncommon that occasionally a young man just getting out of 
high school will be scouted for baseball and come in and then turn out 
not to be major league talent, and thus interrupt his education at the 
time—— 

Mr. Hertonc. That is a chance he has to take himself when he 
signs the contract. 
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Mr. Gotpsrern. After he takes that chance and decides, “Well, 
actually I am not major league caliber but I can play good class D 
or class C ball and I would like to do that,” the veteran rule does 
hamper him after he has been in a number of years? Is he not more 
or less stopped in his own tracks although he is a better-than-average 
class D player? 

Mr. Hervone. If he is better than average class D player and is 
a veteran, there is no question that he can always get a joo on some 
club in that class D classification. ‘They will make room for a better- 
than-average class D player. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Your rule is not completely unlike the rules and 
regulations in the matter of promotion in the armed services, is it? 

Mr. Herione. It is similar in that respect. You pass them over 
so many times. 

Mr. McCutnocu. In the Navy if you do not advance in accordance 
with your age, in due course you are just ¢ ashiered. 

Mr. Hertone. You are retired, that is right. 

Mr. Bryson. But you do find enlisted men in all the branches of 
the service who prefer to be a chief petty officer in the Navy, for in- 
stance, rather than to be an ensign. 

Mr. Hertone. And you find those people in baseball, too. 

Mr. Bryson. And you might find a Congressman who would prefer 
tostay inthe House. [Laughter. } 

Mr. Hertone, That is right. A lot of people would rather be : 
big frog ina little pond than a little frog in a big pond. 

Mr. Goupstern. I wonder if I could get a little more background 
on the veterans’ rule. Was that rule in effect when you became presi- 
dent of the league, or was that something that came up since? 

Mr. Hertone. The veterans’ rule has been in effect ever since I have 
known anything about class D baseball. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. In that particular league ? 

Mr. Hertone. It changes from year to year as to the number of 
veterans permitted, and different rules obtain in the various class D 
leagues, within limitations of course. 

Mr. Goipstern. In vour particular league do you have any idea 

hen it came into effect ? 

Mr. Hertona. It was there when I went there. Only at that time 
they could only have three veterans; now they have raised it to where 
you ean have four veterans. 

Mr. Gotpstein. I wonder if you know which clubs, whether it was 

independent, or farm or working agreement clubs, wanted to 
crease the number of veterans. 

Mr. Hrrione. You can never tell by that. Usually those votes are 
nunimous in the league meetings and they decide themselves how 
nany veterans they want. I have found very little distinction in the 
votes of the independent clubs and the clubs operated by major league 
lubs. They do not have cliques, in other words. The vote is not 5 to 

3 in our league all the time. If it is 5 to 3 it is not necessarily the i 

dependent clubs as against the clubs that are farm clubs. They are all 
nterested in what is good for baseball and what is good for the boys, 
and the major league has the same interest there as the minor league 


operator does. 
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Mr. Stevens. Do you happen to know, when the rule of three was 
adopted, whether there were more farm clubs than there are now 
in the league ? 

Mr. Hertona. I do not remember the year that was adopted, but 
I do know that there have never been more than four farm clubs in 
the league. And at the time there were four, there were three owned 
outright and one was operating under a working agreement. A few 
seasons there have not been any, or maybe just. one. I think for a 
time the St. Louis Cardinals were the only team that had a club in the 
league, and Washington, of course, has owned Orlando for a long time. 

1 want to give you something about the cost of operating thes: 
class D teams. 

It costs a class D team to put a team on the field and operate fo: 
a year approximately $40,000. The average income to a class D 
team from its concessions and from the gate receipts amounts to about 
$30,000 a year. So in the over-all picture 1 your teams in class D wi 
average losing $10,000 a year. That is if they operate strictly ide. 
imately, on the level. There has always been the problem in clas: 
D baseball of paying these boys a little extra money on the side. | 
do not admit that it has ever been done, but I think everybody who 
is practical knows that some fans will hand a boy a $10 bill for making 
a home run, take up a collection for him, and things like that. Some 
times I have seen them get as much as $200 for winning a basebal| 
game with a home run from a collection taken up among the fans. 

Mr. Bryson. That is just a gratuity? 

Mr. Hertone. That is just a gratuity; yes, sir. I do not think Unck 
Sam even finds that out. 

Mr. Bryson. They do not have to report it in the income tax. 

Mr. Hertonc. What I mean, it shows how these men are accepted 
in the towns, what the people think of them. They want to help 
them when they do something fine for the team. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Do they also hold benefits to help pay the traveling 
expenses of the boys to go home? 

Mr. Hertona. Most clubs did at that time. I do not know the rule— 
whether they can do it now. They probably can. They have what 
they call a player’s night at the close of the season to get a little 
money for them to get home on. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. To get traveling expenses for them to go home? 

Mr. Heriona. Yes. Some clubs agree to pay their expenses back 
home at the end of the season as part of the contract. 

Mr. Gorpstein. Do they do that in your league? 

Mr. Hertone. They have done that, but where it is done that must 
be put in the contract itself. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. In other words, it is not a standard provision ? 

Mr. Hertone. That is right, but there is a place in the contract 
where they can write in these provisions. 

Now, let’s get down to specific cases. Last, year the Orlando club 
in the Florida State League, which is the largest town in our league, a 
town of 65,000 to 75,000 people, won the pennant, and they lost about 
$9,000 in cash. 

The CHatrman. That is connected with the Washington Senators’ 
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Mr. Hertone. Yes; that is connected with Washington. Now, they 
lost $9,000 as the pennant winner. So you can think what h: appened in 
my home town, a town of about 7,500 people, that finished seventh. 
They say they lost $12,000. That is the financial statement. How much 
more than that they lost I do not know, but I know if it had not been 
for the public-spirited citizens putting money in, they would have 
never fielded a team this year. But they did it; they do it every 
year. 

And if you look at the financial statements of these teams you will 
find some very interesting ways of keeping books. They will go out 
and sell, say, $10,000 worth of stock in the ball club to the fans. In 
other words, you are a part owner in the ball club. They put that 
$10,000 down as income because the man expects to lose it. So that 
is part of their income. It is a very interesting way of keeping 
books. [Laughter.] 

So every one of these ball clubs loses money—there is no question 
about that—on an average of about $10,000 a year. 

Now the reason they do this, they say it is worth while to do it from 
the standpoint of getting baseball into your town. However, for 
example, the Washington club does not have any obligation to spend 
$10,000 a year in Orlando in order that the people in Orlando might 
have baseball, but they do it to provide a vehicle where they can train 
these young ball players who are prospects for the Washington team. 
So they have in addition to the salary they have paid that. man, and 
in addition to his expenses they have carried during the season, invested 
$10,000 in that prospect. We know all 15 of them are not big-league 
prospects. Possibly one, or at the outside two, will be prospects that 
will be moved up the line next year. Sometimes they move as many as 
three or four up toa higher classification. Sometimes they jump all the 
way to Chattanooga from the Orlando Club, for instance. But they 
have an investment in that boy in addition to what he is paid of approx- 
imately $10,000 a year, regardless of the classification of the league 
in which he is playing because they lose money all the way up the 
line. 

I have the figures here and for other leagues of higher classification. 
There is no money in minor-league baseball. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want. to put that in the record ¢ 

Mr. Hertona. I would be glad to put it in the record. 

The CHamMan. We will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Hervone. I do not have it here right at the moment. 

The CHammMan. Youcan put it in later on. 

Mr. Hertone. I will appreciate it. 
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(The figures referred to are as follows :) 
Exursir No. 31 


Florida State League, 1950 


Club Profit Loss | Attendance 

Club A, Cocoa! $4, 000, 00 &, 500 

J 72,051 

Club B, Daytona Reach $200. 39 22,139 

} } 33, 624 

Club C, Deland a | 423,815.20 | 12, 619 

Club D, Gainesville : 8, 723. Al 46. 740 

Club F, Leesburg x 12, 009. 00 30, 302 

Club F, Orlando 8, 228. 30 17, 346 
Club G, Palatka, 1947 figures, 1950 attendance: 34,729 (pre- 

sumably loss Was higher) 742. 44 45, 997 

Club H, Sanford 4 51,092 #4 34, 729 

Total AEE: te eT 200. 39 { ee ge! 334, 047 


Figures available for 1951 only, through June 30. 
2 All star. 
3 Play-off. 
‘ This figure represents the submitted figure of capital investment at beginning of season less tangible 
assets at end of season 
5 This figure includes as incor e $20,000 Which was grented as a subsidy or Was paid for use of club as train- 
ing ground; this $20,000 Was thus not paid admissions and would otherwise raise the operating loss by $20,000 


Mr. Hertona. In the case of these independent ball clubs and in 
the case of major league farm clubs, too—but first in the case of the 
major league farm club, if they are going to have to make this good 
prospect a free agent at the end of the year, then they are not going 
to invest $10,000 in him. That is just as plain as day. 

In the case of the independent club, the only chance they have to 
break even at all is if they can develop a ballplayer and sell his con- 
tract, or if the contract is not sold, he may be claimed in the selection 
system by a team of higher classification. They have a regular 
schedule that they pay to the club who owns the contract of the boy, 
depending on who selects him. For example, if a class C team drafts 
a class D player they pay the class D club $700 for the assignment 
of his contract. 

Now the point I am trying to get across to you here is that it is 
just as plain as day that all of these clubs lose money, and unless they 
ean occasionally sell a player’s contract to help with their losses, or 
unless they can occasionally develop a ballplayer who will come 
up to the big leagues, then these “angels” are pretty soon going to dis- 
appear from the scene; they are going to get tired of shelling out. 
If a minor league club cannot keep some strings on their players after 
the season is over, it can only mean one thing—it will be just a short 
time before minor league baseball will disappear from the scene, and 
after minor league baseball disappears from the scene then it is just 
a matter of time until major league baseball disappears from the scene, 
in my opinion. 

The way things are now there are approximately 8.000 jobs open 
to baseball players in the minor leagues and about 400 open in the 
major leagues. There certainly would not be near the interest on 
the part of a young fellow to try to get ahead in baseball if there were 
only 400 jobs open as compared to 8,400 at this time. He does 
not have the stepping stone to go up. 
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You can take a ballplayer who might be a big league prospect and 
put him in company that is too fast for one season and he loses his 
confidence. So they try to bring them along where they can do well 
in each classification. They are doing the boy a favor not to move 
him up too quickly. 

The Yankees moved Mickey Mantle up too quick this vear,and they 
had to option him back out to Kansas City. They are doing that boy 
a favor in doing that because he is playing with fellows more of his 
caliber now, and if he has prospects and continues to develop he can 
go back and be a Yankee again next year and may become a star Yan- 
kee and make a lot of money. On the other hand, he might play for St. 
Louis and be a fairly good player for the St. Louis Browns today. 
but he would always be just a little over his head, and would not 
develop like he should. The managers know that, the people in base 
ball know that, and he would always be playing for the minimum 
salary of $5,000 or up maybe to $7,500, and he would lose his chance 
because you brought him along too quickly to really become a big 
league star with the large salary that goes with it. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Herlong, with reference to your statement 
earlier that the minor league clubs had to depend upon the sale of an 
occasional player to make up for the annual losses they suffer, does 
not the draft rule in effect work against them in some respects, too! 

Mr. Hertona. In the selling of players? 

Mr. Goupsrrix. Well, they may lose a plaver to the draft that they 
might otherwise realize some extra cash on. 

Mr. Hertone. But you cannot draft a player until a certain time in 
the season. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. That is right. 

Mr. Hertone. The date is set for that, and vour sales are made be- 
fore that time. So when the player's contract is for sale you can get 
your high price for them, and if nobody wants to buy him, then he can 
be selected. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. But as you go up in the league classifications you 
may reach the point where you sometimes have to sell off players you 
would rather hold to avoid the draft. So it does cause difficulty there. 
We have had testimony from Mr. Miller of San Francisco, that very 
often they have had to sell off three or four players that might be 
draftees. 

Mr. Hertone. You do not want to hold the boy down; you want him 
to goon up if he ean. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Iam not arguing the merit of it, 1 am merely trying 
to figure out whether or not the draft rule does not sometimes work 
against the object of trving to make money on sale of players. 

Mr. Hrrtone. If a ball player is good enough to be drafted some 
club is going to go in and offer a little more money than the draft price 
for him. You do not ever sell him actually at the draft price, you get 
more money for him under an outright sale than the draft. 

The Cuarrman. How does that work? I donot understand. If they 
draft a player then there is a set price. Is there deviation from that 
price in any way? 

Mr. Hertone. They can pay what they want to for a player above 
the draft price. 

Now, for instance, if the New York Yankees wanted to draft a fellow 
from our league they had better buy him, because if he is good enough 
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for the Yankees, the St. Louis Browns could draft him and they would 
get him because they are lower in the league standings. 

The Cuatrman. Is there not any kind of rule in your league as to the 
amount to be paid for a draft player? 

Mr. Herwona. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is that amount? 

Mr. Hertona. It depends upon what league he goes to. There is 
a regular scale, and the higher he goes the more they have to pay 
for his contract. 

The Cuamman. Then let’s say a set figure is fixed for the drafting 
of a player from your league to any major league. Let’s say it is 
$10,000, Does that mean that the major leagues can compete with 
ach other and pay the team of your league more for a drafted player 
than that amount ? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes; but this is done before the time set for the draft- 
ing of players. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, prior to the draft date. 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman, I see. 

Mr. Hertone. The way they operate in the selection system—the 
major leagues do their drafting first, then the triple A leagues do 
their drafting after they have finished. They then know who they 
have lost to the big leagues, know the places they have to fill, and they 
have a time they do their drafting a week or so later, and so on down 
the line. 

The CHarman. In effect, do you destroy the rule as to the limita- 
tion on what may be paid for a drafted player? 

Mr. Hertona. They are different rules, one for selling and in this 
the owner of the contract fixes the price: the draft price is set by the 
Major-Minor League agreement and by the National Association 
agreement. 

The CHarman. They actually buy the contract before the draft 
period ? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir; that is when they buy them. 

Mr. Witson. That is based on the highest bidder, is it not ? 

Mr. Hervonea. Certainly. 

Mr. Witson. And any of the clubs can bid against each other? 

Mr. Herrona. Certainly. They talk to the boy, in They take 
him into consideration and ask him which team he would rather play 
with. Ido not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Goupstern. On the other hand, it does sometimes happen, at 
least, that a player who would be well worth a great deal more money 
than the draft is actually taken at draft price. For example, Ferris 
Fain going for $10,000. 

Mr. Hertona. Somebody just slipped up in not buying him. That 
was a mistake somebody made. Occasionally good players are 
overlooked. 

Mr. Gorpsre1n. In your testimony do you give the figures on the 
draft price? 

Mr. Hertonea. That is part of the National Association agreement. 
I believe I have it here. 

Mr. Go.pstern. Yes, that is in the agreement. We will put it in 
the record.” 


* See appendix, p. 1195, sec. 19.03, National Association Agreement. 
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Mr. Srevens. Mr. Herlong, is it generally true the higher the classi- 
fication which is drafting the player, the higher the price? In other 
words, the major leagues would pay more to draft a player than the 
triple A? 

Mr. Hertone. Oh, yes, sir. Now, the way organized baseball is 
operating today teams can ke . p strings on their pl: ivers after the sea- 
on is over for the next year by filing what they call a reserve list at 
the end of each season. You file your reserve list at the end of each 
season with the office of the National Association. 

Mr. Bryson. Is there any limit ? 

\fr. Hertona. You can only reserve a certain number. 

When he signs his contract to play the player says, “I agree to play 

ith you this year and agree to eo LV With you next year and future 
vears at a salary to be agreed on at that time.” And if they cannot 
agree on next year’s salary, when that time comes then it may be 
ettled by arbitration. But during the time the arbitration is going on, 
if the boy is to play baseball, he has to get something, so the club 
sets his salary during that period of arbitration. 

Mr. Gorpsrery. Do you know of an actual case where that has 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Hertonea. I do not, because everybody has been satisfied. 

The Cramman. There is no case of that as far as you know? 

Mr. Hertone. I do not recall any myself. 

However, if he will not play for the salary set or refuses to submit 
to arbitration, then he cannot sign with any club in organized base- 
ball. 

Mr. Srrvens. Is it that he refuses to submit to arbitration or he 

st does not ask for it? 

Mr. Hertone. He can ask for it if he wants to. He knows what 

is rights are under these contracts. If he does not want to play for 
the amount that they want to give him, then he cannot sign with 

v other club in org ranized baseball. 

Why? Beeause in his original contract he agreed far a considera- 
tion not to play with any other club in the National Association unless 

s contract had been assigned to that club. 

Now that is just like a contract, or similar to a contract, where a 
man, if he sells his business to another man in one locality, agrees not 
to go into a competing business with him for a certain period of time. 
\nd those contracts have been upheld. This man is free, however, 
to make a deal, the same businessman is free to go into some other 
ommunity and go into the competing business. A player, too, is 
free to make a deal and play with any other club that is not a member 
of the National Association, and there are quite a few of them who do. 

| think Satchel Paige made a lot more money before he got into the 
big leagues than he did afterward. 

The CHamman. That is, he can go outside of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. And there are quite a few industrial teams 
that pay pretty well. We had some boys in the Florida State League 
who did not want to play class D baseball but had an opportunity to 
vo into your area, Mr. Bryson, and play with Ware Shoals and teams 
like ths at. They made a lot more money than they made in class D, 
but it is not organized baseball. 

Mr. Bryson. That is rather a fast baseball league. 
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Mr. Hertone. It certainly is. 

What I am trying to get across is that is no exception, there are a lot 
of those fast semipro leagues throughout the country that provide a 
place for these boys to go. 

Mr. Bryson. A lot of those boys are furnished work in the mills. 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Bryson. Very light work. 

Mr. Hertona. Winding the clock, or something like that. 

Mr. Bryson. I would not say that, but they are given preferential 
treatment in the textile mills, and some major-league baseball players, 
splendid players whose names might be mentioned, have come from 
there. 

Mr. Hertonea. I believe Lou Brissie came out of that league. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, and Joe Jackson. Unfortunately he had a sad 
experience but he is one of the world’s famed baseball players. 

The Cuarrman. They have to apply for reinstatement ? 

Mr. Hervona. If they are suspended they must apply for reinstate- 
ment to come back in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you happen to know with respect to semipro 
leagues as distinguished from industrial leagues whether they gener- 
ally lose money as the minors do? 

Mr. Hertone. Certainly they lose money. There is no question 
about it. But they have an angel who takes care of them like these 
mills do to provide entertainment for their other employees. 

I have explained to you just what happens at the end of a season 
and why these ball clubs must have some strings on these players at 
the end of the season. As I say, he has agreed for a consideration to 
play for this same club the next year or to play with the club to which 
his contract is assigned, and he has agreed not to play for any other 
club in this voluntary association. That, in effect, is what is known 
as the reserve clause. 

It is my opinion that this is a fair contract; it is a legal contract in 
every respect whether or not baseball is held to be in interstate com 
merce. Then you say, if I am so sure of that, why did I introduce 
legislation to exempt baseball from the operation of the antitrust 
laws! Well, for this reason: I know what I believe, and it is based 
on my experience of 20 years as a member of the legal profession, 12 
vears of which was spent on the bench. But I cannot tell what some 
body else is going to believe about these things because even judges 
disagree. 

The Cuarrman. In your opinion is the reserve clause perfectly 
legal? 

Mr. Hervone. It is a perfectly legal, valid, binding agreement for a 
consideration, 

The CHarrmMan. Then as far as the reserve clause is concerned you 
feel you do not need any legislation ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. | am going to get into that right now. 

The CHamman. Excuse me. 

Mr. Herwone. I have said, if I believe that, you are naturally say 
ing, “Why did you introduce this legislation?” It is simply because 
I do not know what somebody else is going to believe, because mem 
bers of the Supreme Court quite often disagree. I know and you 
know that much important law has been written when four member: 
of the Supreme Court disagreed, and the change of one personality 
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on that Court or one man changing his mind would have changed the 
law of the land. 

Though I know those eminent justices of the United States Supreme 
Court are all conscientious, very able and sincere in their judgment, 
who under God is going to say whether the four actually are right 
or the five are right when one man may change his mind right at the 
last minute? 

I mean, it is just that close a case on a lot of matters that come 
before the United States Supreme Court. I know what I believe, but 
I did have a case reversed on me one time so other judges not always 
agree with what I think is right. 

Mr. Wirson, Just one in 12 years? 

Mr. Hertona. I admit one. | Laughter. | 

The CuarrMan. You were right in that case throughout anyhow / 

Mr. Hertone. I was right, yes, sir; the higher court was wrong. 

Mr. Wituis. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wituis. I am glad to see you are going to direct attention to 
the provisions of the bill, and I am glad you are because you are so 
sincere about what you are saying and you have no greater advocate 
on this subcommittee than the person addressing you. 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiututs. But I would like you to talk a little bit about your 
bill. It seems up to now what you really want is to solidify the 
decisions or to set in law the validity of the reserve clause and maybe 
territorial rights. 

Now what bothers me and I think other members of the committee 
: that the bill that vou propose has other features that are going to 
eo way far afield from that. I mean particularly the clause which 
says that the antitrust laws— 
shall not apply to organized professional sports enterprises or to acts in the 
conduct of such enterprises. 

Now that results in giving to organized sports, whether it be base- 
ball or football or hockey Cres 

The CHamMan. Horse racing. 

Mr. Wirtuts (continuing). Horse racing, absolute control over dis- 
emination of information and communications. Would it not in 
effect be guiding what the radio shall say or not say, or whose products 
shall be advertised or not advertised? Doesn’t it mean that the radio 
will have to come to terms with organized baseball or not at all, or 
that one will get it all, or that they must all kowtow to a uniform con- 
tract or not at all? And would that not be running really roughshod 
over all our antitrust laws? 

sv that IT mean, and this will be my single question, and it will be 
long enough for you to talk about—do you not think it would be 
really better, since you are interested in the reserve clause, that this 
legislation, if we act on it, be limited to that and not really wipe out 
all of our ideas of what is fair in interstate commerce, what is fair in 
lissemination of views and information ? 

Mr. Hertone. Mr. Willis, Lam glad you asked that question. That 
leads to my next statement. 

Mr. Witiis. You were coming to this point? 
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Mr. Hertone. Yes. I want this committee to know this: There is 
no pride of authorship among any of the introducers of this legisla- 
tion, and if after you have studied this entire matter you find this 
proposed legislation is not the answer we are trying to get, then throw 
it out the window, and you in your wisdom, I hope, will come up with 
something that is the answer just along the line you have taken. 

You have called some things to my ‘attention that possibly may be 
objectionable in this bill; I do not know. We may have to pinpoint 
this thing. What I am trying to get across, you have an opportunity 
here to be of great service to a lot of red-blooded Americans. 

Mr. Wuson. What is the purpose of that provision about which 
the gentleman from Louisiana asked you? Do you not think that 
there is sawed-off shotgun charge in there? 

Mr. Hervone. It was not intended to be, that I can assure you. 

Mr. Witson. What is your opinion about the construction of those 
words? I have the same opinion about the matter. I think the re- 
serve clause is and should be held legal, that to do otherwise would 
destroy baseball and other organized sports. But this bill in my 
opinion goes much further than that. I would like to hear you as 
a lawyer address yourself to that. 

Mr. Hertone. You may be right. It was not intended, at the time 
it was introduced, to do anything except exempt baseball as such from 
the operations and, of course, ahy other enterprises connected with it. 
That would not mean—and I cannot conceive that any court would 
conclude it means—inclusion of the selling of peanuts in a ball park. 
Obviously that is not interstate commerce. Peanuts are usally eaten 
in the same park where they are sold. 

Mr. Wituiis. But they may come from Georgia and the ball game 
may be in Washington. 

Mr. Hertona. That seems to me to be stretching things a little. 

The Crairnman. Mr. Herlong, in asking the next question I want 
it understood that the views of eminent authority to which I will refe: 
ure presented for the purpose of enlighte mment. They are not in 
tended to indicate my views, one way or - another. 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. 

The CnHamman. Some eminent authorities have held that the re 
serve clause, because of the ramifications of binding a man for life, 
in a certain sense—that is, his baseball life—and because of the agree 
ments clubs make with each other by way of extralegal sanctions, i 
illegal, and therefore we could not under those circumstances, if it | 
illegal, legalize it. 

Mr. Hertone. I do not think there has ever been any decision that 
way. 

The Cuatrman. I did not say thai. I say some authorities have ex 
pressed themselves that way. 

Mr. Hertonc. The only intimation of that I think was in one case 
wherein the dicta of the case the Judge said something about that. 
But that was a split decision, and as you know, judges often disagree. 
In fact they probably disagree more often than they agree on legal 
matters. I do not think there is any question but there are some 
people who feel that way. If they do, it is my honest opinion they 
have not made a thorough study of the whole question and know the 
mutual advantage, the quid pro quo, in this contract. 
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The CHarrman. That is why we are getting men like you, whose 
opinions we hold in great respect, to express your views here, so we 
can be helped on this very important matter. 

Mr. Hertona. I appreciate that. 

The Coarmman. And difficult matter. 

Mr. Hertone. By reason of the dicta that appeared in this case, 
and not by reason of any decision of any court, there has been a doubt 
cast over the reserve clause. I will concede that. I do not concede 
that it is a doubt that is, in my opinion, reasonable. But there is, 
nevertheless, a doubt cast over baseball which has caused a flood of 
these usual opportunists who go around trying to get something for 
nothing coming in and filing these suits against baseball for these 
enormous sums, treble damages, in antitrust cases. 

Mr. McCuttocn. How about the suits that have been filed with re- 
spect to broadcasting and televising rights? 

Mr. Hertone. Well, that has been taken up with the Justice Depart- 
ment under rule 1 (d). 

Mr. McCuttocu. The reason I asked that—you would not want to 
label those suits as the kind that you have labeled on behalf of maybe 
some individual baseball players. In other words, we have far more 
important questions involved with respect to broadcasting and tele 
vising rights than we have in the type of case about which I took you to 
complain. 

Mr. Hertona. I can see the gentleman’s point there. Let me talk 
about that just a moment. 

Mr. Wits. Before you do, might I say I had those cases in mind 
when I directed my question. 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wituis. And it is my view, unless you dispel it, that the word- 
ing of this bill is strong enough to knock out those suits, for the future 
anyway. 

Mr. McCunz.ocn. That would be my tentative construction of the 
language, and if that be true it may mean the life or death of certai 
radio stations and certain other activities. 

Mr. Wirauas. That is right. 

Mr. McCutiocn. That might be of tremendous influence and have 
a tremendous impact on other parts of American life. 

Mr. Hertona. May I say in that connection, Mr. McCulloch, that 
Congressman Mills is going to discuss the legal aspects of this bill, his 
opinion of the legal aspects of the bill and just what it will do with 
relation to cases like that when he testifies. 

Mr. McCuttocn. And, while this question may not be too important 
in view of the magnitude of the problem posed by your bill, are you 
interested in any other organized professional sports from the stand- 
point of having those sports exempted from antitrust laws? 

Mr. Herron. I just say what is fair for one is fair for another a 
long as they operate in the public interest. 

Mr. McCutrocn. Is that necessarily the case? Do all organized 
sports operate in the same manner and at the same high level of hon- 
esty and integrity ? 

Mr. Hertona. I would not want to say any organized professional! 
sports were dishonest. But I have never studied any of their con- 
tracts and do not know their provisions. I have studied minor- and 
major-league baseball contracts. 
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The Cuarrman. But there have been some very grave charges made 
against, for example, professional wrestling; and recently very grave 
charges have been made against professional boxing. 

Mr. Hertona. I think you will find we used the words “organized 
professional sports. * 

The Cuairman. Boxing is organized, and these charges are of suc 
a character, if they are true—l ‘do not know whether they are true 
that, if we give this blank check by passing this bill as written, | 
think we ourselves would be grievously wrong. 

Mr. Hervone. I think, Mr. Chairman, you and I can agree on the 
type of bill, if this is not it, that will meet the situation. As I say, 
I have no pride of authorship at all. 

Mr. Wiis. I do not think the words “organized professional] 
sports” would cure what the chairman has in mind because if wrestling 
and the other sports do not come under those terms they will quickly 
metamorphose themselves into organized sports and take advantage of 
the bill in the future. 

Mr. Hervone. The gentleman may be absolutely correct in that 
respect, 

With regard to the broadcasting of ball games, there is a very great 
problem in the minor leagues. Mr. Trautman may have brought that 
out in his testimony. I am not sure, as I have not read all his 
testimony. 

The Cuamman. There was some testimony on it. 

Mr. Hertone. Let me give you a concrete example of what has 
happened by reason of the piping of major-league games into minor 
league towns. I do not know of any better example than my home 
town. 

In the year 1949 the total attendance at the ball park that year in 
Leesburg was 49,958. In 1950 they started putting these games of 
the day on the radio, and people all afternoon would listen to base 
ball games right in that town. They got a tummyful by night and did 
not go out to the ball game in spite of the fact the announcer did say, 
*Patronize your local baseball club.” 

So in 1949 we had 49,958 with a tail-end club that did not win but 
37 games in the whole season. In 1950, with a much better ball club, 

e had an attendance of 30,000, 

= Wiuts. Do you not see the importance of that—how far 
reaching this bill would be? I do not know whether it is right or 
wrong, but do you think we should deny the public the right to tune 
in a game on the radio because of, perhaps, the interests of organized 
baseball in the sense that they would profit more if the listener went 
to the ball game? 

Mr. Herone. I really think that is a matter that must be decided 
by baseball itself. 

Mr. Wiius. It is certainly a problem I want to wrestle with before 
I vote on any such measure. 

Mr. Witson. It is certainly a private property right of the baseball 
club. They own what happens in the ball club. 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Wirson. They build the parks, pay all expenses, hire the base- 
ball players. There is no question about the private property right. 
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On the other hand, there is certainly a public interest in this matter, 
and the public interest and the private rights kind of meet head-on. 
So, in other words, it is a deep question to baseball and to football 
and to all other organized sports and to the general public. 

Mr. Bryson. You cite this hurtful effect by reason of radio? 

Mr. Hertone. By reason of radio; yes; saturating the atmosphere 
with baseball games. 

Mr. Bryson. Television would be more destructive than radio, 
would it not / 

Mr. Hervone, I do not think there is any question but that it 
would. 

Mr. Winson. There was an incident a few nights ago—lI believe 
it was mentioned here the other day. Some folks say that television 
will wreck baseball. I sat at home the other night and looked at a 
game between Cleveland and Washington. There were some twenty- 
three or twenty-four thousand people in the stands notwithstanding 
the fact that it had been advertised that television was going to carry 
that game. A few nights before I was out at the park and there were 
about six or seven thousand people there, and it was not televised. 

Mr. Hertone. You know the answer to that / 

Mr. Winson. I wonder. 

Mr. Hertong. Because it wasn’t Cleveland playing then. 

Mr. Witson. Well, I could see some evidence of that answer maybe 
being correct to a certain extent, but not entirely. IT do not think that 
is the entire answer. 

The Cuamman. Of course, we have a situation like that in the 
motion-picture field. Attendance has fallen off. But, strangely, up 
in Canada, where they have no television as yet, attendance of motion 
pictures also has fallen off. 

Mr. Hervone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. There is a complexity of causes. Some also at- 
tribute the falling off of attendance in sports and motion pictures and 
in theatrical productions to the fact that people do not have the money 
for those things. There is so much inflation and the prices of every- 
thing are so high that people just cannot afford to go to these amuse- 
ment places and to baseball parks. There may be something in that 
also. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Mr. Herlong, with reference to the game of the day 
being one of the items— 

Mr. Hervone. I just picked that out as one. 

Mr. Goupstrer. Taking that one item, now, as I understand it—I 
wish you would correct me if I am wrong—the game of the day 
originates through each of the individual major leagues. The Amer- 
ican League has one, and the National League has one. 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. The leagues individually then could very well save 
you by just not setting up the contract for the game of the day, could 
they not? 

Mr. Hertone. Not in that territory on the day when a game is 
played. 

Mr. Gotnstein. Or just not set it up at all. 

Mr. Hertone. They could do that. 
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Mr. Gotpstetn. In other words, in addition to any protection that 
Congress might or might not provide there is also the question of 
whether the major leagues, having the interest of the minor leagues 
at heart, might want to make some change in their own radio contracts 

Mr. Hertona. I think that is the answer to the thing. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. It does not necessarily relate to legislation. 

Mr. Hertone. If they do not, they are going to lose the minor league 
and lose the training ground for new ballplayers. 

Mr. McCutxiocn. Of course, if that policy be then followed, you may 
run into another difficulty in a possible violation of the antitrust laws. 
Ts that not so? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocu. You have such wide ramifications here that it may 
be possible, if this type of bill were passed, that you could destroy 
radio stations in certain localities in order to protect minor-league 
ball. Ican see where a radio station’s life might depend upon whether 
or not it could broadcast the Cleveland Indian-Yankee baseball game 
up in northern Ohio. 

Mr. Wituis. And other sports, of course. 

Mr. McCutsocn. And other sports, of course. I just used that as 
an outstanding example. And, if we would enact this bill into law, 
then we would be legalizing something that might be of a great destruc- 
tive character and force in this country. 

The Cramman. Mr. Herlong, you are willing to have this bill 
changed ¢ 

Mr. Herronea. Certainly. I said that before. I think you will find 
that the total time a radio station spends in the broadcast of baseball 
is very small in proportion to the total broadcasting time that the radio 
station sells. They may sell 2 hours a day in baseball out of the 16 or 
18 hours on the air: they sell only 2 hours out of that for baseball. 

The Cuamman. You will also agree, will you not, that these ques 
tions and these answers point up the real need there has been for having 
these hearings ? 

Mr. Hertona. Yes, sir. I want to get into that in just a minute. 
Mr. Chairman. Some people have said—I know it has been said and 
vou probably have received letters to the effeect—why go into this at 
this time; that the American people want to leave baseball just like it is 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. Keating received a letter on that. 

Mr. Hertone. And the American fans do not want Congress to do 
anything about baseball. But what the fans do not understand 
that baseball may not possibly go on like it is unless Congress does 
something, and that what you are doing here is important to a whole 
lot of people, very important. Relatively speaking it is not in the 
same category as our critical international situation, but to those di 
rectly concerned it is extremely important. 

I remember one time when I first started practicing law I went 
into the Federal court with what was the biggest case I had ever had 
up to that time. It involved some $50,000. It was a huge thing for 
a young lawyer who was hardly dry behind the ears. As I started 
to present my case, the judge said, “You boys hurry because I have an 
important case coming up after this.” To me no other case ever tried 
was more important. 

I made up my mind then that regardless of how trivial something 
might seem to me it was important to the other fellow or he would 
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not be there with it. And this matter is important to people in base- 
ball, to a lot of people. So, while the fans may say they do not want 
Congress to do anything about it, I feel that the “y are laboring under 

the belief that baseball will continue in the future as it has in the 
past. If it could continue on like it has in the past, if the chances 
are that it is going to do that—and if my opinion is correct it will 
do thi at—then 1 we do not need to do anything. But we cannot afford 
to take a chance with anything as important as baseball is to so many 


l 


OO le. 
, The CuamrMman. Do you not think these hearings have been, say, 
educational to the vast American baseball public also? 

Mr. Hertone. They have been most educational; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCcutxocnu. I might add, Mr. Chairman, I taiked with a per 
son of very great prominence yesterday who indicated these bills 
that we are considering here might involve the right of as many as 
50,000,000 or more people to see a world series baseball game when 
television is perfected in accordance with some of the plans that are 
now well along to completion. 

Mr. Hertona. I think that statement can well be correct, sir. I 
do not think there is any question about it. 

I want to tell the subcommittee at this time, and I hope the record 
will show that in my remarks here today I am speaking not only for 
myself but for Congressman Mel Price, of Illinois. We went over 
what I was going to testify, and he asked that [ state to you gentlemen 
that I was speaking not only for myself but for him. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Herlong, with respect to the legislation, | won- 
der if this is essentially what you Samy inmind, I am trying to un 
cle rst and the thought behind the bill. Is it. th: aut the antitrust laws 
should not ap ply to reasonable rules and regulations adopted by bas 
ball and other sports to determine the eligi bifity of players of the 

ubs in the league in the championship season?” Is that essentially 
What you have in mind ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. That is exactly right, ves, sir. 

The CuaimmMan. Do vou food that baseball and those interested in 
basebal] are qualified to ado ypt sel f-re gulatory rules and for that reason 

want some degree of exemption from the antitrust laws ¢ 
. Hertone. That is right. They are qualified to do that. because 
na the Vv are in a strict sense competitors, at the same time they must 
rate for their mutual wood and for the adv cement of the game 
because the public has an interest in it. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. And do you thir k, as baseball is constituted today, 

at those who operate organized baseball will properly take into con- 
S : —— the interests of the public ¢ 

Hertonc. I am sure of that, sir. From the fact that baseball 

is (s ted so long, operating under a system whereby they washed 

their own linen, whereby they operated under their svstem of mutual 

agreements, there can be no question but it has been operated in the 
ublic interest or it wouldn't have lasted. 

lhe CnatmrmMan. Do you feel also that those who operate baseball 
tnd to Whom we might give the right, wholly or in part, as they ask 
for it, to self-regulate would properly take into consideration the 
terest of the players ? 

Mr. Hertona. Certainly. It is to the interest of any ball-club owner 


to see that his player is satisfied, to see that he is contented, because if 
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he is not he is not going to put out his best effort. I do not think there 
is any question about that. 

Are there any other questions you gentlemen would like to ask? 

Mr. Bryson. You think baseball is here to stay / 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir, I certainly do, just like the automobile. 

Mr. Goupstern. Just one question 1 have on something that is puz- 
zling me. It applies to minor leagues, I notice, under the national 
agreement, that is, rule 28.06 of the national agreement, that umpires 
shall be reserved. 

Mr. Herton. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. From that I infer there is a reserve clause for wm- 
pires. 

Mr. Hertone. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. I wonder if you could explain why the reserve clause 
should apply in the case of umpires as distinguished from players. I 
do not see what it does in the competitive picture. 

Mr. Hertone. Umpires in the very lowest of the minor leagues go 
to umpire schools and when they finish at the school get a job umpiring 
in a class D league. They want to go up the same as anybody els 
Most of them are young men who want to go up in the umpiring pro- 
fession. I have always tried to hire umpires who were not over 30 or 
32 years old because I wanted to give him a chance to go up and the 
reserve system for umpires provides a ladder for him to climb the 
same as it does the baseball player. 

The Cuairman. Do I understand there is or is not a reserve rule 
applied to umpires in the major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. I do not know about the major leagues. The only 
information I have on umpires are the minor league regulations. 

The Cuarmman. I do not think there is in the major leagues, Mr. 
Herlong. I might ask, Mr. Carroll, is that the case? 

Mr. Carron. No; it is not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hertonae. We can reserve our umpires and we can draft them 
to a higher classification. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Herlong, do you subscribe to the existence of 
the office of the high commissioner of baseball ? 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And do you think that there are those, other than 
the owners of the 16 major-league clubs, should have a voice in the 
selection of the high commissioner? 

Mr. Hertonc. There has been a lot of discussion on that, but I do 
not believe they should. I assume you are talking about players ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Either the players or your own minor league o1 
other minor leagues. 

Mr. Hertone. We have our commissioner in the minor leagues, of 
course, in Mr. Trautman. Of course, there may be an appeal from 
Mr. Trautman to the commissioner. That is just another step. But 
very few cases ever go beyond Mr. Trautman. Of course, you go from 
Mr. Trautman to the executive board and then to the commissioner. 

The Cuarrman. Would vou feel, then, that it is sufficient merely to 
give the owners of the major-league clubs the exclusive right to say 
who the high commissioner shall be ? 

Mr. Hervona. I can answer that by saying this: I do not know of 
any business enterprise in the country where other than the board of 
directors select the president of the organization. 
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The Cuatmrman. Do you think that the selection of the high com- 
missioner should be limited only to those who have a financial interest 
in the major leagues ? 

Mr. Hervone. In my opinion, that is right, because while they are 
financially interested, at the same time there is a public interest that 
they must know, that they have got to recognize, or they would not 
be in the business, and they are going to do right by the public. They 
are, in fact, voluntarily surrendering authority over themselves in 
hiring a commissioner. The commissioner is given authority over the 
players and over the owners. 

The Cuarrman. Would it not be natural—again I am not express- 
ing my opinion, just trying to solicit your views. 

Mr. Hertona. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. Would it not be natural for the high commissioner, 
then, to be representative of the financial interests of baseball rather 
than the other interests—public interest, the players’ interest, and so 
forth ¢ 

Mr. Hervone. Well, the best answer I can give to that, Mr. Chair 
man, is that it never has been. Mr. Chandler and Judge Landis both 
really looked after the interests of the ball players. If it has not been, 
the chances are it will not be. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Chandler seemed to imply that because he 
looked after the interests of the players he was refused reelection. 

Mr. Hertone. Well, that is Mr. Chandler’s opinion. Of course, 
there are other opinions on that. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Herlong, with reference to your statement—in 
most businesses the board of directors select the officers—Mr. Frick, 
when he testified here tried to draw the distinction between baseball 
and other businesses. For instance, he pointed out that when you buy 
cigarettes you do not worry about vhothae the emplovee of Liggett & 
Myers is going to move over to R. J. Reynolds, and tried to create the 
implication that there is something special about a ballplayer, that a 
ballplayer had particular allegiance and particular professional 
standing unlike that of any other employee. 

Mr. Hertona. Yes. 

Mr. Goutpsrrin. I wondered if in view of the special status of the 
ballplayer, being distinguished from any other employee, it would 
naturally follow that an analogy should not be drawn to another 
business practice in determining how the commissioner should be 
elected. 

Mr. Hertone. The fact that it is different insures the fact that 
regardless of who elects him the commissioner is going to look after 
the rights of the ballplavers. 

~The Cuamman. Would not the owners in the selection of a commis- 

sioner be most solicitous about their investment, and might not that 
interest come in conflict with the players’ interest or the public 
Interest / 

Mr. Hertona. If a ball-club owner operates strictly in his own inter- 
est as contrary to the public interest, he will not be in the baseball 
business very long; the public will see to that. I do not think there is 
unyv question but what that is true. 

Mr. Goopwin. In other words, Mr. Herlong, the interest of all con- 
cerned is identical ¢ 
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Mr. Hertona, That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. The management, the players, and the public, 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, it is in the long-run interest of t 
owners to pick a commissioner who would have the confidence of 1 
public and the players ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. Absolutely 

Mr. Gotpstrern. When it is your view that the fans do not fi 
their interest is being looked after, then the public expresses its d 
pleasure through lack of attendance, and so forth ‘ 

Mr. Hertona. Certainly. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Would it then follow there is something wro 
with the St. Louis Browns because the fans apparently are not sup- 
porting the Browns? 

Mr. Hertonc. Of course, it takes a winner, or at least an interesti: 
team, to win the acclaim of the fans in a territory; there is no questio 
about that. It is in the public interest for the club owner to put the 
best possible team on the field. 

Mr. Goipsrery. Would you not agree there might be something 
wrong—I do not know whether you might say radically wrong—i! 
year after vear there seems to be no prospect of getting out of the 
vicious circle of not being a winner and not being supported by th: 
fans? 

Mr. Herione. That has happened in the minor leagues, and even- 
tually the club loses its franchise. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So that may possibly happen to the St. Louis 
Browns? 

Mr. Hertona. I do not know anything about the major leagues. 

[ certainly appreciate the privilege of appearing before you a1 
thank you for having this hearing because I think you are doing ar 
service. 

The Cuaimman. We reciprocate that gratitude and were very 
anxious to hear you and very happy to have you give this testimon) 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mills is unable to be present, I am told, and | 
note what Mr. Herlong said about Mr. Price. 

I just want to make a brief statement. 

With the testimony of the last witness, Mr. Herlong, we now clo 
the first phase of our hearings on H. R. 4229, 4230, and 4231, offer: 
by our Ttiniuidhed colleagues, Messrs. Mills, Herlong, and Pric 
which would exempt organized sports enterprises from the operatic 
of the antitrust laws. Of course, these hearings have been devot: 
exclusively to the problems of organized baseball for the various r 
sons stated in my remarks at the opening of the hearings, with par 
ticular emphasis on the many treble damage actions now pending 
against organized baseball. These hearings have been demonstrated 
to be essential for a proper evaluation of the pending bills. 

It is our plan to resume these hearings in the fall after the worl d 
series. During the summer months the subcommittee and its staff wi 
make arrangements for the appearance of selected witnesses whose tes- 
timony will undoubtedly be of value to the subcommittee in its 
deliberations. 
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The staff will, during this interval, also devote its time to a study 
of the data which organized baseball has supplied at our request and 
o an analysis of the questionnaires which the sportswriters through- 
out the country have cooperatively filled out for the purpose of pro- 
viding us with information on the various problems of organized 
is seball. 

The past 2 weeks have served to high light many of the important 
ssues Which must be resolved before legislation can be intelligently 
onsidered. At the forefront of these problems have been the re- 
serve clause, the territorial rights, the draft, farm system, and the 
powers of the high commissioner. These matters must be considered 

i-vis the exemption from the antitrust laws called for in the 
foresaid bills before us. 

These problems and many of the other technical aspects of base- 
ill represent very complex issues and because of the great public in- 
erest in baseball it is now clearly shown that it 1s necessary that we 

provided with full and understandable information on these sub- 

Unless there is any other member who wishes to make a state- 

nit = 

Mr. Witurs. Mr. Chairman, I would want to suggest that if we are 
to consider these bills, with the provisions that have been referred to, 
{ may be desirable perhaps to eall in people representing the radio 
ndustry and the Federal Trade Commission, or at least to consult or 
advise with them. 

Mr. McCutnocn. That is my opinion, too. I heartily endorse the 
statement of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Winson. I might make this additional statement, Mr. Chair- 

The owner and organizer of a large chain of radio stations 
ked to me for about 45 minutes over long-distance tele} hone a few 

LVS ago, discus sing thee fect of th is bill as written, the possible effect 

is chain and other radio chains. I will not give you his name. 
| will give you his name in subcommittee, of course, but not publicly. 
[ told him I was sure the subeommittee would be lad to hear what 
had to say about it sometime, that I did not know exactly when. 

I do — an important aspect of this hearing is to hear from 

», te I 10 Nh, and the eg: ral Communicatiol (‘ommissio! " and 
ers because this is very far reaching. 

The Cuarraan. I think the points are very well taken by Messrs. 
Wilson, Willis, and McCulloch, and I think the staff should act 
ccordingly, and during the interval do some check ne on 1 that sub- 
ect so we could have appropriate witneses from radio, television, and 
other interests express their views in order to enable us to act with 
ntelligence upon these bills. 

Mr. McCutrocn. As well as the agencies mentioned by Judge 
Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. The important thing I see is the legal aspect, rather 
than just somebody popping off about the apparent effect or feared 
effect. It is the legal aspect of the bill because it could be very far 
reaching. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Might this discussion be more pertinent in executive 
ession, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 
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Unless there is anything else, I will declare the meeting adjourned 

I want to express my personal gratitude to the members of the 
subcommittee for their attendance at these hearings, and for the inter 
est they have shown. It has been very gratifying to me as chairman 

I want also to express my gratitude to counsel for organized base- 
ball, men like Mr. Carroll, Mr. Porter, Mr. Fiery, Mr. Tingley, and 
others. They have been very helpful in bringing to the subcommittee 
valuable information. They have responded splendidly to the re 
quests of the subcommittee. 

I want to thank all the witnesses who have thus far appeared fo: 
the valuable information and contributions they have made. 

I will now declare the meeting adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to the cal] 
of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1951 


House or RerresentTATIves, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 'THE STUDY OF MonopoLy POWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representative Celler (chairman), Lane, Willis, Rogers, 
Reed of Illinois, Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
itv; Peter S. Craig, special assistant; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuatrman. This subcommittee will come to order to resume 
the hearings on baseball. 

Today we resume the hearings on H. R. 4229, 4230, and 4231, which 
have been referred to this subcommittee. These bills, it must be re- 
membered, if enacted would exempt organized baseball and all other 
professional sports enterprises from the operation of the antitrust 
laws. 

In view of the fact that the sponsors of these measures, as well as 
the sponsor of a similar measure before the Senate, indicated that 
their primary concern was with organized baseball, and in view of 
the fact that there are now pending, as the record shows, a great many 
treble-damage actions against organized baseball, the subcommittee’s 
inquiry has been confined to a study of that sport. 

\t the close of our last hearings on organized baseball there were 
some indications that the subcommittee would give serious considera- 
tion to expanding the scope of the hearings to include a thorough study 
of the relationship between the radio and television practices of organ- 
ized baseball and the antitrust laws. However, in the intervening 
pe riod prior to these hearings, organized baseball undertook to change 
its rules regarding radio and television. In view of that change, it 
would appear to be premature at this time to look into that matter 
before these new rules have actively been in operation. 

The Chair wishes to state that there was an executive session of the 
subcommittee in which this matter was discussed, and it was deemed 
advisable to hold in abeyance any investigation into television or radio 
practices of organized baseball. 

I should like to emphasize at this time that the subcommittee has not 
arrived at any final conclusions concerning what, if any, final legis- 
lation will result from these hearings. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Yes, Mr. Goldstein. 
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Mr. Goutpsrern. I would like to submit for the record a document 
entitled “Report for Submission to National and American Leagues on 
August 27, 1946. Major League Committee.” 

This document purports to be a report of the so-called major league 
steering committee made up of Ford C. Frick, Sam Breadon, Philip K. 
Wrigley, for the National League, and William Harridge, L. S. 
MacPhail, and Thomas A. Yawkey, for the American League. 

The Cuamman. Was this document received from organized base- 
ball? 

Mr. Goupstern. It was not, Mr. Chairman. 

Early in the month of August information came to the subcommittee 
staff and to you, I believe, that there was a document entitled “Re- 
port”—as already read—and that this document would be of assistance 
to the subcommittee. 

On August 10 you wrote to the counsel for organized baseball and 
requested that all reports, minutes, and relevant documents relating 
to the so-called steering committee for the period beginning January 
1945 to date be made available to the subcommittee. 

On September 21, Mr. Paul Porter, counsel for organized baseball, 
called me to discuss several matters, and in the course of the telephone 
conversation he asked me if I had heard that they were unable to sup- 
ply any of the steering committee data. 

IT told Mr. Porter that I had not heard that. He went on to point 
out that they were unable to provide the material we requested, and 
they assumed it was a routine request. 

I explained to Mr. Porter that in view of the large mass of material 
we have asked of organized baseball, we have been very careful to make 
no routine requests. 

He subsequently arranged for a conference on September 25 attended 
by Mr. Stevens of our staff, Mr. Porter, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Diamond, 
and myself. Mr. Stevens reported on that conference in a memo- 
randum—interoflice memorandum, for our files—and in that memo- 
randum it was pointed out that Mr. Carroll had informed us that 
he had served as secretary to this committee; that a document had been 
prepared and brought to Chicago on August 26 by Mr. L. S. Mac- 
Phail, in 1946; that Mr. MacPhail’s document was, in the opinion of 
counsel for baseball, not an accurate report of the steering committee, 
and that they had mutilated the document by cutting it; and not having 
had sufficient time to rewrite the document, they submitted their report 
as a cut-up document, deleting certain paragraphs and other material. 

Mr. Carroll went on to explain that in their view all of the mutilated 
documents had been recaptured and had subsequently been destroyed 
on his recommendation. I beg your pardon, it was Mr. Carroll's 
belief that the destruction had taken place after the mutilated docu- 
ments had been returned to him. 

Subsequently, on the instruction of the chairman—your instruc- 
tions, Mr. Chairman—I made a further attempt to obtain the docu- 
ment, and I was shown a copy of a document bound in a gray cover, 
a mimeographed document of some 25 pages, which was unsigned, and 
which had an appendix made up of printed material representing 
a draft contract for 1946 as well as an appendix to such draft con- 
tract, comprising rules and regulations. 
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The CuarrMan. Is this the same document with a gray cover which 
carried the legend “Report of the Major League Steering Committee 
of 1946” and which I saw? 

Mr. Gotpstern. I believe the document that we saw together did not 
have the word “Report” on the gray cover, but on the first page in- 
side, that is correct. 

Now, I then saw this document—the person who had the document 


requested that his confidence be kept. He asked that it not be photo- 
stated because he had already written certain comments on the mar- 
cins. 


Therefore, I dictated the document into a dictating machine, and 
subsequently had it transcribed, all except the printed material rep- 
resenting the contract. The document which I wish to submit now 
represents the transcription of the entire text, less printed appendix of 
document, which I saw and which was handed to me. 

The Cuamrman. You had this document prepared in this fashion 
because you could not get either the original or a copy of the docu 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Gotpstrrin. Well, specifically, Mr. Chairman, on October 9 
there was further discussion about this problem with Mr. Porter, and 
he requested that if we did obtain a copy of the document that we 
turn over a copy for him to check and take up with counsel. 

I informed Mr. Porter that we would be glad to do that if he would 
also provide the subcommittee with a letter addressed to the chair- 
man in which he stated that they had been unable to comply with our 
request of August 10. 

On October 12, Mr. Porter came to our office, and we showed liim a 
copy, and he requested that he be allowed to take it with him. 

[ pointed out that we had not finished collating the corrections we 
wished to make on a rehearing of the transcription, and that I would 
be glad to furnish such a copy to him if he would on the following day 
also supply us with a letter stating that they were unable to supply 
the document. 

On the morning of Saturday, October 13, when I came into the 
office, Mr. Craig informed me that Mr. Porter had called him and 
said that they believed they had found the document in question. Sub- 
sequently, before I had a chance to call Mr. Porter, his secretary, Miss 
Paige, called me and asked me if she could obtain the document, and 
[ asked her if the letter was prepared, and she said she had no know- 
ledge of any letter, and I expiained to her that I would be unable to 
allow the document out of my possession without a letter from Mr. 
Porter. 

Subsequently, Mr. Porter called me within a few minutes and said 
that he would prepare a letter, but since they had, as he had already re- 
ported to Mr. Craig—since a document had been found in New York 
which they believed was the final report they could not say, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that they did not have the document we wished to see. 

I said that I would accept any sort of language to that effect in a 
letter, and that thereupon I would be glad to furnish the document to 
him. I gave Miss Paige the doc ument in return for a letter, which I 
would like to submit for the record at this time. 
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(The report and letter referred to follow:) 


ExuHrsit No. 32-A 


REPORT OF MAJOR LEAGUE STEERING COMMITTEE FOR SUBMISSION 
TO THE NATIONAL AND AMERICAN LEAGUES AT THEIR MEETINGS 
IN CHICAGO 

I, INTRODUCTORY 


The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the National League at 
its meeting in Boston on July 8, 1946: 

“Resolved, That the president of the National League appoint a steering com- 
mittee of two club representatives, the League President to be a member and 
chairman of said committee. The committee is directed to employ counsel and 
to consider and test all matters of major league interest, and report its conclu- 
sions and recommendations not later than August 15, 1946. The said committee 
is also authorized to represent the National League in conference with a similar 
steering committee of the American League. Said committee is to function 
until the next annual meeting of the National League.” 

A similar resolution was adopted unanimously by the American League, meet- 
ing in Boston on the same date. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, a joint major league committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Frick, Breadon, Wrigley of the National League and Messrs. Harridge, 
Yawkey, and MacPhail of the American League was constituted. The com- 
mittee met and organized in Boston July 9. L. S. MacPhail was elected chair- 
man and Louis F. Carroll, secretary. Subsequent meetings were held in Boston 
July 10, Chicago July 17 and 18, and New York August 4, 5, and 6. Several 
subcommittees were appointed. Counsel for both major leagues were requested 
to study legal questions. 

The committee desires to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs. Hostetler, 
Carroll, and Fiery, of counsel; of Messrs. Giles, Trautman, DeWitt and Gallagher, 
for subcommittee reports; and of Mr. Leslie O'Connor, who met with the com- 
mittee at its request in an advisory capacity. 


II. Foreworp 


jaseball, as a game, provides pleasure and relaxation to millions who see it 
played, and to countless millions who follow it through the printed page and 
radio. The time is not far distant when more millions will relax at home or ina 
theater and see and hear the game wherever it may be being played. 

Professional baseball, however, is more than a game, It is BIG BUSINESS 
$100,000,000 industry—actively engaged in providing the American public with 
its greatest and, next to the movies, its cheapest entertainment buy. 

Professional baseball is a peculiar and complicated industry. Most of 
like to think we run our own organizations and that it is our initiative, exper 
ence, mind ability that have been responsible for suecess. This is true, of course, 
to some extent. But, to a greater extent, we are in business with 7 (and 
sometimes 15) active partners. This partnership, and the agreement among the 
partners to cooperate in the business of baseball, constitutes a monopoly. 
counsel do not believe we are an illegal monopoly (because our partnership 

rringement and cooperative agreements are necessary in the promotion of fair 
competition and are therefore for the best interests of the public) but we are a 
combination, and as such the policies and rules and regulations adopted contro 
every one of us in the operation of our individual businesses, 

In considering the extent to which baseball functions as an entity, compare a 
major-league club with a large motion-picture corporation. They both operate 
and maintain plants and have a product to sell. They have similar public rela 
tions and personnel problems, and both are dependent upon publicity. But 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, for instance, hires whom it pleases to make whatever 
pictures it chooses to make. They show the pictures where and when they please. 
They do their own planning, visualize their own needs, and determine for them- 
selves the most advantageous future course for their business. R. K. O., United 
Artists, Paramount, and others are competitors, not partners. 

While the Detroit Baseball Club also operates its own plant, sets up its own 
accounting systems and handles its own finances—baseball tells the Detroit Club 
whom it may or may not hire, where and when it will play its games, what pro 
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portion of its income it may retain, and, in great degree, determines its policies 
and controls its employees and publie relations. 

The Detroit Club handles its finances and accounting and maintains its plant 
and concessions as efficiently as corporations in other fields. The organizational 
structure and procedure for all baseball, however, which determines the policies 
and control the Detroit operation in great degree. are neither sound nor efficient, 
and would not be tolerated in other industries of like size and importance. 

Baseball in this country has been like Topsy: it “just growed.” Nor did it doa 
bad job of it. Through the years, however, the business of baseball has been run 
in the most haphazard way imaginable. On the whole it has gone along pretty 
well, and human nature being what it is, we have just “let it go.” 

Today, however, baseball faces the most critical period in all its history, 
It is under attack as an illegal monopoly. Its right to survive as it has always 
existed is being challenged by rapidly changing conditions and new economic: 
and political forces. What the future holds none can foretell, but certain it 
is that the character of American baseball for many years to come will be de 
termined in large measure by its ability to withstand the pressures of today. <At 
no time in the history of professional baseball has there been greater need for 
intelligent management and procedures to determine the common ends toward 
which efforts shall be directed and to maintain coordination and cooperation be 
tween the various components of the baseball structure. 

We have an important job to do. In the opinion of your committee, now is the 
time to do it. 

Ill. Proetems 


The major problems with which we have been concerned and for which defi 
nite recommendations are herewith submitted may be grouped as follows: 


A. ORGANIZATION 
(The problem of setting up machinery for efficient over-all administration; in- 
telligent consideration of propesed rules changes; clarification and proper en 
forcement of rules; continuing contact in cooperation between major and minor 
leagues; and prompt action in considering problems of an over-all nature.) 
b. LEGALITY OF STRUCTURE 


(Means to combat attacks upon baseball as constituting an illegal monopoly 
and raids froi individuals or agencies outside professional baseball. ) 


C. PLAYER RELATIONSHIP 
(Methods to prevent outsiders from being successful in attempts to organize 
players into unions or guilds for purpose of collective bargaining. Contracts and 
rules revision to improve player-club relationships, Security or pension funds.) 
D. PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


(Means to protect baseball against injurious and unfair attacks calculated to 
undermine public confidence in its integrity and methods. ) 


E. RACE QUESTION 


(Methods to protect baseball from charges that it is fostering unfair dis 
crimination against the Negro by reason of his race and color.) 


F. OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 
(Relating to schedules, prices, and payments of bonuses to first year players. ) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. ORGANIZATION 
There is nothing about any business more important than its future, and there 
should be more concern about where business is going than about where it has 
been. Provision should be made for management and procedures under which 


future objectives can be visualized and initiated. The more specifically any or- 
ganization, or any future course of operation, is conceived and defined, the more 
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likely is its realization. Buseball’s most pressing need, in the opinion of yo 
committee, is a sounder plan of organization to insure adequate planning cla: 
fication of objectives, permit over-all problems to be surveyed, studied, and 
handled promptly as they come up. 

Professional baseball has not attempted survey or analysis of its administr: 
tive set-up for 35 years. The major league agreement has been in effect for 
35 years, the National Association agreement for 45 years, without any materia 
revision to meet changing conditions. There has never been anybody, or ar 
group, except the club owners with responsibility and authority to face, study 
or handle the game’s over-all problems. As matters now stand, all such matters 
must wait until the club owners (major or minor) assemble. Unlike other 
business organizations, we do not have a board of directors which investigates 
surveys, and recommends action on matters of pressing nature. 

Baseball probably never would have had even a commissioner if there had 
not been a Black Sox scandal. The authority of the commissioner is limited | 
“conduct detrimental to baseball” and “players’ claims.” 

League presidents have little actual responsibility and authority for anything 
except employment and assignment of umpires and control of players. The 
advisory council, whose responsibility or authority is not defined in the rules 
has never met, and might as well not have existed. Boards of directors of the 
leagues are rotating honorary appointments. Club owners, in whom all legis 
lative authority is properly vested, meet generally once a year. Our existing 
machinery does not provide for continuing contact and cooperation between the 
majors and big minors, whose over-all problems are similar. League meetings, 
lasting a day or so, have been aptly described as “town meetings.” Minor 
league conventions are apt to be little more than political log-rolling contests. 
Administrative details under which we function are handled in offices thousands 
of miles apart, with duplication of expense of operation. The administratio: 
of these offices has been constantly characterized by disputes as to poliey and 
procedure, All this has resulted, in the opinion of your committee, in an acute 
situation representing almost total confusion. 

Rules and regulations which govern the game are ambiguous, conflicting and 
complex, and even though this fact has been recognized for years, little if 
anything, has been done to correct it. 

Legislation unanimously passed by the minors and concurred in by the majors 
has not found its way into the statute books. (Examples: Rules regulating 
payment of bonuses to first-year players and determining whether option players 
are controlled by assignor or assignee clubs. ) 

Salary limits are specified in the major-minor league rules for every minor 
league except the Pacific Coast League. Salary limits are not being enforced 
in any minor league. Players in some class D leagues are getting $SO00 or $900 
a month. This situation, if not corrected, will ultimately spell ruin for the 
small minor leagues, 

Bonuses to players, except first-year players, ure prohibited in all leagues 
below AA. Minor league clubs in leagues of all classifications are paying bonus: 
to first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year players. No attempt has been or 
being made to stop this practice. 

A number of bulletins have been issued, without rules authority, abrogating 
the right of contract for future service of players serving with the armed 
forces, or who faced induction “immediately” or “almost immediately” or 
the near future.” Some clubs disregarded the bulletins. Other clubs complied 
It was impossible for several years (and until a month or two ago) to straighter 
out the resultant confusion. 

Problems confronting leagues in B, C, and D classifications differ from 
problems confronting leagues of higher classification. In some instances the 
interests are common, but in many others they have little in common. Thest 
differences and problems and methods of operation are recognized all throug! 
the major-minor league rules in the present National Association agreemen! 
The rules provide for a limited draft of players from clubs in class A a 
higher classifications and unrestricted draft from clubs in lower Classificatior 
The provisions for recall payments on option players recognize the differences 
in methods of operation. Triple A and double A leagues are permitted t 
establish their own salary limits, which in effect can result in no salary limits 
at all for those classifications. The “required player and rookie rules” indicate 
recognition of the vast difference in the operations problems of the highe 
an’l lower-classification leagues, With post war operations problems confront- 
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ing all baseball, and with the marked change in player and club relationships 
confronting particularly the major and big minors, the division of interest and 
problems between the big and little minors becomes even more pronounced, 
More and more it appears that the big minors have more in common with the 
majors than with the small minors. 

In considering any revision of the over-all administrative set-up for base- 
ball your committee recognizes that changes in major-minor relations cannot 
he effected without the concurrence of the minor leagues. Any such concur- 
rence could not be secured before the meeting in Los Angeles. For this reason 
we have not made any recommendations covering a reorganization of the set-up 
which controls major-minor operations. Your committee is, however, of the 
opinion that this matter should be discussed with authorized representatives 
of the minor leagues. 

In the event major leagues’ approval is given to changes in our own admin- 
istrative set-up as recommended herein, we suggest they could well be dis- 
cussed informally with a minor league committee. If agreement could be 
reached in principle, the recommendations of a joint major-minor committee 
could then be submitted to a major-minor revision Committee and submitted to 
both majors and minors at the Los Angeles meeting. 

The chairman of the executive committee of the National Association and 
the presidents of the AAA and AA leagues have expressed a desire for in- 
formal conferences and discussions with a committee from the major leagues 
after it has been determined what action the major leagues may take upon 
this report. We believe such a conference immediately following these meet- 
ings Will be mutually beneficial. 

Your committee recommends the following changes in the major-league agree- 
ment, as a first and necessary step toward streamlining our organization. 

Amend major-league agreement, dated February 3, 1945, as follows. To wit: 

I. ArricLe I. THE COMMISSIONER.—In section 6 substitute “Executive” for 
“Advisory” (in four places). 

II. Articte II. Tue Apvrsory Counciri.—Substitute the following in lieu of 
the present article II: 


“ArTICLE II. THe Executive Counc! 


“Section 1. The Executive Council is hereby created, to he composed of the 
Commissioner, the president of each of the Major Leagues and two other mem- 
bers, one to be elected annually by majority vote of each of the Major Leagues; 
provided, however, that in all matters which concern the standard form of 
players’ contract or its provisions or regulations, the players shail be represented 
on the Executive Council by two active players, one to be elected annually by the 
players of each Major League. 

‘In case of a division within the Council, the decision of a majority shall be 
controlling and final. 

“Sec, 2. The Executive Council shall have jurisdiction in the following 
matters : 

‘(a) To cooperate, advise, and confer with the Commissioner and other 
officers, agencies, and individuals in an effort to perpetuate baseball as the 

itional game of America, and to surround it with such safeguards as mays 

irrant absolute publie confidence in its integrity, operation, and methods 

‘(b) To promote and protect the interests of leagues and clubs, and es- 
pecially to protect the interests of the players and umpires, and to insure to them 
advancement in their profession and fair and adequate compensation com- 

ensurate with their individual skill, expertness and experience. 

“(c) To survey, investigate, and submit recommendations for change in, elim 
ination of, addition to, or amendments to any rules, regulations, agreements, 
proposals, or other matters in which the Major Leagues have an interest and 
particularly in respect to 

“(1) Rules and regulations determining relationships between players 
and their clubs, between clubs and clubs or leagues and leagues and any 
and all matters concerning players, contracts or regulations: and 

“(2) rules and regulations to govern the playing of World Series games, 
the all-star game, and any other interleague contests or games in which 
Major League Clubs participate and/or games which may be played for 
charitable purposes. 
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“(d) In the interim between joint meetings of the Major Leagues, to exer- 
cise full power and authority over all other matters pertaining to the Major 
Leagues not within the jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under this 
agreement, including the adoption, amendment, or suspension of Major League 
rules for said interim; provided that all actions of the Executive Council pur 
suant to this paragraph (d) shall be presented to the next joint meeting of the 
Major Leagues for approval or other disposition. 

“Nothing contained in this section 2 shall be deemed to diminish or curtai! 
the jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under Article I hereof or to em- 
power the Executive Council to amend or suspend in any respect any pro 
visions of this agreement. 

“Sec. 3. The Commissioner or the Executive Council for either Major League or 
any Major League Club may, from time to time, propose to the Major Leagues 
the adoption or amendment or rescission of any rule, regulation or standard 
form or any other matter for joint action of the Major Leagues. 

“Except by unanimous consent, no action shall be taken at any joint meeting 
upon any matter of which thirty (80) days prior written notice shall not have 
been given all Major League Clubs and the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council shall study each proposal, so noticed for consideration at a joint meet 
ing and shall submit to the joint meeting the recommendation thereon of the 
Executive Council. 

“Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall recommend to the Major Leagues, from 
time to time, the appropriation of such funds as may be necessary to cover the 
clerical, administrative, and operational expenses of the Commissioner’s office 
and the Executive Council. 

“Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall be permanent chairman of the Executive 
Council. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Commissioner's office shall act as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council but shall not be entitled to vote 
on any matter acted upon by the Executive Council. The members of the 
Executive Council shall receive no compensation for their services as members 
thereof but shall be allowed their traveling expenses while attending meetings 
of the Executive Council or conducting business of the Executive Council away 
from home, 

“Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall hold regularly scheduled meetings at least 
once each quarter of each calendar year. At the third-quarter meeting all mat- 
ters of player grievance, player relations, and contractual matters shall be 
considered, and the players shall be represented at such meeting as set forth in 
Section 1 of this Article Il. The Executive Council shall hold such other meet- 
ings as may, from time to time, be called at the request of the chairman, the 
president of either Major League or a majority of the members of either Major 
League, The Executive Council shall establish its own rules of procedure for all 
such meetings. 

“Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall keep minutes of its meetings and shall 
submit a report covering all matters acted upon by the Executive Council which 
have not been previously reported and approved by the Leagues, together with 
its recommendations, to each member of the Major Leagues at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting of each League, which shall be held in December of 
each calendar year.” 

III. Arricte III, THe Secretaky-TReAsurer.—In lieu of “Advisory” insert 
“Executive.” 

IV. ArricLe TV. UNrForm RuLes.—In lieu of Article IV substitute the follow 
ing: 

“ARTICLE IV. UNtrorM RULES 


“Section 1, Any rules, regulations, or standard forms proposed as above by 
the Commissioner, the Executive Council, a League or any Club, shall, upon 
formal acceptance by the Major Leagues, become binding upon them and shall 
not thereafter be amended, except by the concurrent action of both Major Leagues 
The authority of the Commissioner to determine finally a disagreement between 
Major Leagues shall extend to the case of a disagreement over a proposed amend- 
ment, 

“Sec. 2. Amendments to rules, regulations, or standard forms shall, after they 
have become operative, be subject to further amendment only as provided in 
Section 1 of this article.” 

V. Arricte VI. FinaNnces.—Substitute the word “executive” for the word 
“advisory” in line one of section 1. 
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B. LEGALITY OF STRUCTURE 


The reserve clause, which gives clubs in professional baseball, under certain 
conditions, continuing options upon the services of players is, in the opinion of 
your committee, the fundamental upon which the entire structure of professional 
baseball is based, and it must be maintained if the structure and competition of 
baseball are to be preserved. 

The reserve rules are not only necessary but they are for the benefit of all 
parties concerned, club owners, players, and the public. They create jobs for 
the players in an industry which probably could not survive if the basis of fair 
competition between clubs and between leagues, built around the basic funda 
mental of the reserve clause, is not maintained. 

In the well-considered opinion of counsel for both major leagues, the present 
reserve Clause could not be enforced in an equity court in a suit for specific per- 
formance, nor as the basis for a restraining order to prevent a player from 
playing elsewhere, or to prevent outsiders from inducing a player to breach 
his contract. 

The present option or reserve clause might be successfully attacked in the 
courts on the grounds that: (1) The terms of renewal are indefinite, in that 
(a) the amount of the salary does not appear on the face of the option and (h) 
no time is fixed for the club to exercise its right to fix the salaries; (2) the option 
and the circumstances under which it is obtained is inequitable, because 4 
provision that the player shall accept a salary tixed by the club is an unreasonable 
restraint upon the player. 

There are a number of actions now pending in the courts in which the legality 
of the option or reserve clause may be attacked. In the opinion of your com 
mittee the raids upon our players by interests outside professional baseball wil! 
probably continue. For both reasons we believe it is extremely urgent and desir- 
able that the option clause of the present contract be strengthened, if possible 
to do so without concessions which unduly hamper and prejudice our present 


operations. 
Your committee considered, and discarded as impracticable, suggestions that 
salary disputes be arbitrated, or referred to the commissioner. In lieu of arbi 


tration we requested counsel to revise the option clause so as to remove the 
grounds on which the option could be attacked successfully. 

Counsel and the committee have spent a great deal of time and thought on 
this matter. The new option clause which we present for your approval is, iz 
the unanimous opinion of your committee and counsel] for both leagues, the best 
clause Which can be worked out. 

The new clauses are as follows: 


“Prtension 

“(a) On or before February 1 (or if a Sunday, then the next preceding busi 
ness day) of the year next following the last playing season covered by this 
contract, the club may tender to the player a contract for the term of that year 
by mailing the same to the player at his address following his signature thereto 
or, if none be given, then at his last address of record with the club. If, prior 
to the March 1 next succeeding said February 1, the player and the club have not 
agreed upon the terms of such contract, then on or before 10 days after said 
March 1 the club shall have the right by written notice to the player at said 
address to extend this contract for the period of 1 year on the same terms, except 
that the amount payable to the player shall be such as the club shall fix in said 
notice: Provided, however, That said amount, if fixed by a major-league club, 
shall be an amount payable at a rate not less than 75 percent of the rate stipulated 
in paragraph 2 hereof, or $5,000 per year, whichever is greater. 

“(b) The club’s right to extend this contract, as provided in subparagraph (a) 
of this paragraph 10, and the promise of the player not to play otherwise than 
with the club have been taken into consideration in determining the amount 
payable under paragraph 2 hereof.” 

In the opinion of counsel, the only clear and certain way to meet the test of 
indefiniteness is to provide for renewal, in case the parties are unable to agree, 
at a definite salary. This is done by providing that the amount fixed by the club 
shall not be less than 75 percent of the fixed salary—or $5,000 per year, which 
ever is greater. 

Any form of option in the uniform contract may be attached as inequitable on 
the grounds that the player is deprived of bargaining power on the option, and the 
option is a perpetual one for the player’s life and amounts to peonage. The 


80861—-52—-ser. 1, pt. 632 
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answer to this criticism is the necessity for uniform contracts and reserve rights 
if baseball’s structure and competition are to be preserved. The new Clause 
would be much more likely of enforcement than the present one because it is 
less harsh. 

In the judgment of counsel and committee, it is extremely desirable that the 
players’ representatives recognize that the reserve rules are for the benefit of 
players, as well as club owners. Consequently, the committee, in its meeting 
with the representatives of the players, took the initiative to secure such 4 
statement. 

If a uniform contract can be adopted which is in general satisfactory to bot! 
parties to the contract, and if the players’ representatives agree that the reser\; 
clause is necessary for the protection of the industry and benetits the player 
your counsel and your committee believe the courts will be inclined to recogni 
this fact and uphold the validity of the option clause. In other words, we belie 
the revised option clause would have a very good chance of meeting any cour 
test of its legality. 

We recommend its prompt adoption. 


C. PLAYER RELATIONSHIPS 


A leading baseball columnist, whose friendship and cooperation are traditional, 
recently stated : 

“That there is an alarming amount of dissatisfaction and unrest among base 
ball players cannot be denied. Neither can it be denied that there are a lot of 
inequities in the baseball contract players are required to sign. What is going 
on in baseball, however, is nothing more than what has been happening in every 
other line of business. 

“There is necessity in this country for capital and labor to pull together on a 
friendly basis, and this is especially true in baseball. 

“There is no doubt but that the owners have been tardy and negligent in not 
putting baseball’s house in order in line with the times, but this bureau, at any 
rate, has never believed the owners meant to be unfair and it is extremely 
doubtful if a players’ union, run by outsiders, would work out or help thi 
situation. 

“There are rumors that the owners and the players are going to get together 
and talk over their problem. If true, the importance and significance of this 
development cannot be overestimated. It represents the most forward-looking 
and social-minded action baseball has taken in more than a century. Bas 
ball wasn’t dead; it was only sleeping.” 

Your committee thinks this criticism was fair, friendly, and constructive 

You are familiar with the attempts to organize our players for purposes 
collective bargaining. Mr. Murphy would have been successful, in our opinion, 
he had started with minor league players. In that event we would probably hi: 
awakened to what is known as a fait accompli. 

Your committee felt that attempts to organize players represented our m 
pressing problem. If we were to frustrate Murphy and protect ourselves again 
raids on players from the outside, we deemed it necessary that the unif 
players’ contract be revised, and our players satisfied, at least to such ext: 
A healthier relationship between club and play 


as is feasible and practical. 
or raids by outsiders 


will be effective in resisting attempts at unionization 

Your committee considered it desirable, from a standpoint of both employ 
and public relations, that the new contract should be regarded as a contract 
the players’ interest, as well as the club owners. If this was to be accomplish: 
it was necessary to ascertain the players’ views, 

Your committee therefore requested the commissioner to call meetings of 
players of each major league club in order that player representatives from e: 
club would elect league committees authorized to represent the players 
negotiations for a new contract. 

Asa result of this request, players’ meetings were held; player representatives 
from each club selected: a Committee of three from each league elected. Plays 
Herman, Walker, and Marion were elected to represent the National Leng 
players: Murphy, Harder, and Kuhel, the American League players, Your co! 
mittee met in conference with the players’ committee in New York on August 

The New York meeting provided opportunity for a frank and friendly exchan: 
of ideas and viewpoints. We were impressed with the fine attitude of the playe: 
representatives—with their desire to work matters out for our mutual benefit 
with their concern for the best interests of the game as a whole. 
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Every request or suggestion offered by the players was discussed. We were 
also impressed with the soundness of the opinions and position of the players 
on many of their proposals. We believed the players’ representatives in turn 
were convinced of our sincerity and our desire to reach mutnally satisfactory 
understandings. There was a certain amount of give and take in evidence and 
the concessions were not entirely one-sided. 

An important development, in our opinion, was the expressed willingness of 
the players’ representatives to cooperate in defending baseball against attacks 
upon the reserve clause, 

The committee feels that these procedures and the concrete evidence that we 
vere willing to meet with the players on a friendly basis and consider our 
mutual problems, without procrastination upon our part, has already been effec- 
tive in preventing the spread of guild sentiment—and has materially improved 
over-all player-club relationships. If it were not for this, we believe guild repre- 
sentation and collective bargaining would now be in effect at Pittsburgh. 

Many of the matters which were discussed with the players’ representatives 
pertain to the proposed new uniform players’ contract. Consideration was also 
viven to modification or revision of the major league rules, as they affect club and 
player relationships. 

As a result of its deliberations, both before and after the meeting with player 
epresentatives, your committee recommends the following: 


Revisions in uniform player's contract 
a) Termination.—Revise the present clause covering contract termination 
include specification of the causes which would give both clubs and players 
the right to terminate. In the event the club elects to terminate the contract on 
account of the failure of the player, in the opinion of clu) management, to exhibit 
sufficient skill or competitive ability to qualify or continue as a meniber of the 
club’s team, provide that the player shall be entitled to receive 30 days’ instead 
of 10 days’ separation pay for transportation to his home. 
In the event a club desires to release a player unconditionally, establish a 
waiver price of $1 instead of $7,500, and provide that in the event the player is 
iimed on snueh waiver request he shall have the option either of accepting as- 
mimnent to the claiming club or accepting his unconditional release together with 
eparation pay and transportation allowance. 
b) Assignment.—Revise the present clauses permitting assignment of players 
ntract to provide that the payment stipulated in any contract so assigned shall 
t he diminished by any such assignment except for failure to report promptly, 
d that any player whose contract is assigned to another major or minor league 
ib during the regular season shall be entitled to his reasonable and actual 
ving expenses, hot to exceed in any contingency the sum of $500. 

Disability. —Change the disability clause in the reguiations so that disabil 
will include accident or injury in the course of and within the scope of the 
yers’ employment, instead of disability only as a result of playing in the 

that plavers disabled within the seope of their employment 
salary for the season or during the period of their disability, 
chever is shorter, and shall receive all necessary hospitalization and medical 
es at the expense of the club. 
ad) Submission of contracts Provide that contracts shall be ubmiitted 
iyvers on or before February 1 of each year (beginning in 1948 this would mean 
hat contracts would be submitted at least 30 days prior to the beginning of the 
awning season). 
(e) Spring training period and erpenses.—Provide in the regulations for an 
owance of $25 per week, payable in advance, in addition to housing, meals, 
nd transportation, to all major league players, to cover all incidental expenses 
the player during spring training. Provide for limitation of the period in 
hich players are required to report for spring training to a period beginning 
t earlier than February 15 in 1947 and not earlier than March 1 in 1948 and 
sequent years, 
f)} Promotional activities.—Add provisions to the uniform players’ contract 
require players to cooperate with clubs and participate in promotional 
tivities, including public meetings, radio broadcasting and advertising, for 
e purpose of promoting the welfare of the clubs and/or professional basebal! 
\dd a provision in which player agrees that his picture may be taken for 
hlicity and advertising purposes, and a provision that during the playing 
son player will not make public appearances, participate in radio or television 
crains, or write or sponsor newspaper or magazine articles or commercial 
ie without the club's consent. 
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(g) Physical condition.—Add a provision to the contract in which the player 
agrees to keep himself in first-class physical condition and obey club training 
rules. 

(h) Breach of contract.—Add a provision under which the player agrees that 
the club shall be entitled to injunctive relief to prevent breach of the contract 
by the player, including, among others, the right to enjoin the player from 
playing baseball for any other person or organization during the term of the 
contract. 

2. Revisions in niujor league rules affecting player-club relations 

(a) Minimum salary.—Amend the major league rules to provide for a mini 
mum major league salary at the rate of $5,000 per year, effective as of the 
cutting-down date, and retroactive to the opening of the season, for all players 
retained on major league clubs after the cutting-down date. Provide for a 
minimum salary at the rate of $5,000 per year for all players added to major 
league rosters during the season, after the same approximate number of days ot! 
trial, and retroactive to the date service of the player began. 

(b) Barnstorming—Amend major league rule 18 (b) to permit players to 
engage in post-season exhibition games, with the written consent of the com- 
missioner, for 30 days after the close of the major league championship season. 
Provide that player conduct on and off the field in connection with such post 
season exhibition games shall be subject to the discipline of the commissioner 
and that the commissioner shall not approve participation in any such games 
of more than three players of any one club. 

(c) Player representation.—In connection with the proposed creation of a 
major league executive council (and, if concurrence of the minors is secured, 
a major-minor league executive council), include provision for the representation 
of players (to be elected annually by the players of each major league, and in 
the case of the major-minor league executive council, to be elected annually 
by the players of each major league and the National Association) for consid 
eration of all matters which concern the standard form of player contract or it 
provisions and regulations, or other matters of club-player relationship. 

Provide further that at the third quarter meeting of such executive council, 
all matters of player grievance, player relationships, and contractural matters 
affecting players should be considered by the council with representatives of 
the players. 


3. Security or pension fund 

Your committee was informed by the representatives of the players that majo 
league players are more vitally interested and concerned in the establishment 
of some form of security or pension fund than any other matter involved in 
the player-club relationships. 

The players, your committee, and the various major league clubs have given 
considerable thought and study to the feasibility of establishing pension or 
security benefits and/or group insurance and/or hospitalization insurance, etc., 
for the benefit of players under some plan whereby the players and the clubs 
would both contribute and other funds be raised through the medium of world 
series, all-star or interleague games, 

It seems to be the opinion of the players that— 

(a) player participation in such a fund would begin after 5 years’ service ; 
(b) at that point players would be permitted to choose whether or not they 
desired to come under the plan and, if so, would be required to contribute 
covering the previous 5 years’ service; (¢c) contribution by players would 
probably amount to 5 percent of proposed minimum or $250 per year; (d) 
club owners would contribute in like amount with players; (¢) the total 
amount raised annually by contribution of players and club owners would 
approximate $250,000; (f) a further sum of approximately $150,000 per year 
would be added from receipts of the world series, all-star game or interleague 
games; (7) total contributions would approximate $400,000 per year and the 
fund would be built up, in a period of 10 years, to approximately $4,000,000 ; 
(h) this sum would be sufficient to provide payments to retired players begin 
ning at age 50 for a period of approximately 10 years of between $50 and $100 
per month, based upon length of service. 

Without further conference and discussion with the players’ committee, and 
until their proposals can be studied by actuaries, it is impossible to determine 
whether or not any such plan or fund is feasible. 
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Your committee favors the general principle of some sort of pension fund, 
security benefits and/or group insurance and/or hospitalization insurance for 
the deferred benefit of major league players with long service records and recom- 
mends the matter be referred to the executive council, if established, with request 
that they confer with the players, obtain reports from actuaries as to the feasi- 
bility of such plans as they may desire to consider, and report their conclusions, 
when practicable, to the National and American Leagues. 


D. PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEM 


It must be apparent to everyone that for years baseball has had no policy on 
public relations, nor has it now. 

During the past year baseball got a bad press on the returned GI problem in 
spite of the fact that no business has done a better job for its returning service 
men, or for the service people while they were in uniform. PBaseball was com 
pletely ineffectual in putting its side of the story before the public in connection 
with Murpliy’s one-man campaign to organize the players—-or in connection with 
the Mexican raids upon our players. It is a contradictory state of affuirs that 
baseball, Which has practically lived off sports page advertising for years, should 
practically handeull itself in matters of this nature. 

Without policy for public relations and without any machinery for handling 
public relations policies, buseball has been content to depend upon 

1. The few expressions of friendship and good will toward the game of 
limited number of sports writers who feel occasionally inclined to present 
its side of the cause. 

2. Statements of individual club owners whose individual opinions do not 
represent the views of the majority. 

Your committee desires to point out that other lines of business write the cost 
of regulating their public relations and their publicity into the cost of 11 
product. 

One of the most important executives in the entire General Motors organization 
is the vice president in charge of public relations. His oflice in New York is 
adequately stuffed with experts in this field. The public relatior flice 


( 


‘ 
‘ 


General Motors extend from New York to every divisi« n city . eac adequate ly 
staffed with competent personnel. Further, the General Motors organization is 


also divided as far as public relations are concerned, on a product basis and 
every division, such as Deleo, Frigidaire, Buick, ete., has its own complete sta 
The U. S. Steel Corp. has just elected Mr. Arthur Wilbey, w was their dir 

»} +} 


tor of public relations, president of the western division of the U.S. Ste 
largest and most important division. Mr. Wilbey’s selection according to public 


announcement, was due solely to the outstanding job he has done in the field 
public and employee relations, 

Everyone in this country is familiar with the outstanding accomplishment 
the duPont companies in this field. 

In your committee’s opinion the executive council, if created, should assume 
responsibility for seeing that baseball has adequate, intelligent, and timely seti 
ties in the public-relations field, so that the public may be properly inf 

its methods and objectives. 


tACE QUESTION 


The appeal of baseball is not limited to any racial group. The Negro take 
great interest in baseball and is, and always has been, among the most loyal 
supporters of professional baseball. 

The American people are primarily concerned with the excellence and per- 

rmance in sport rather than the color, race, or creed of the performer. The 

istory of American sport has been enriched by the performance of great Negro 

hletes who have attained the mythical all-American team in football: who 
have won world championships in boxing: and who have helped carry America 
to track and fleld victories in the Olympic Games. Fifty-four Negro players 
served with the Armed Forces in this war—one player was killed and several 
wounded in combat. 

Baseball will jeopardize its leadership in professional sport if it fails t 
sive full appreciation to the fact that the Negro fan and the Negro player are 
part and parcel of the game. Certain groups in this country, ineluding political 
and social-minded drum-beaters, are conducting pressure campaigns in an at- 
tempt to force major league clubs to sign Negro players. Members of these 
groups are not primarily interested in professional baseball. They are not cam- 
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paigning to provide better opportunity for thousands of Negro boys who wan 


to play baseball. They are not even particularly interested in improving the 


lot of Negro players who are already employed. They know little about base- 
ball—and nothing about the business end of its operation. They single out pro 
fessional baseball for attack because it offers a good publicity medium. 

These people who charge that baseball is flying a Jim Crow flag at its mast- 
head—or that racial discrimination is the basic reason for failure of the major 
leagues to give employment to Negroes—are simply talking through their ind 
vidual or collective hats. Professional baseball is a private business enterpriss 
It has to depend on profits for its existence, just like any other business. It is a 
business in which Negroes, as well as whites, have substantial investments in 
parks, franchises, and player contracts. Professional baseball, both Negro and 
white, has grown and prospered over a period of many years on the basis ot 
separate leagues. The employment of a Negro on one AAA League club in 1946 
resulted in a tremendous increase in Negro attendance at all games in which 
the player appeared. The percentage of Negro attendance at some games at 
Newark and Baltimore was in excess of 50 percent. The situation might b« 
presented, if Negroes participate in major-league games, in which the preponder- 
ance of Negro attendance in parks such as the Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds 
and Comiskey Park could conceivably threaten the value of the major league 
franchises owned by these clubs. 

The thousands of Negro boys of ability who aspire to careers in professional 
baseball should have a better opportunity. Every American boy, without regard 
to his race or his color or his creed, should have a fair chance in baseball. Jobs 
for half a dozen good Negro players now employed in the Negro leagues is 
relatively unimportant. Signing a few Negro players for the major leagues 
would be a gesture—but it would contribute little or nothing toward a solution 
of the real problem. Let's look at the facts: 

(1) A major-league baseball player must have something besides great natural 
ability. He must possess the technique, the coordination, the competitive atti- 
tude, and the discipline which is usually acquired only after years of training 
in the minor leagues. The minor-league experience of players on the major 
league rosters, for instance, averages 7 years. The young Negro player never 
has had a good chance in baseball. Comparatively few good young Negro players 
are being developed. This is the reason that there are not more players who 
meet major-league standards in the big Negro leagues. Sam Lacey, sports editor 
of the Afro-American newspapers, says, “I am reluctant to say that we haven't 
a single man in the ranks of colored baseball who could step into the major 
league uniform and disport himself after the fashion of a big leaguer. * * 
There are those among our league players who might possibly excel in the matte! 
of hitting or fielding or base running. But for the most part, the fellows who 
could hold their own in more than one of these phases of the game are few ar 
far between—perhaps nil.” Mr. Lacey’s opinions are shared by almost everyon 
Negro or white, competent to appraise the qualifications of Negro players. 

(2) About 400 Negro professionals are under contract to the 24 elubs in fom 
Negro leagues. Negro leagues have made substantial progress in recent years 
Negro baseball is now a $2,000,000 business. One club, the Kansas City Mon 
archs, drew over 300,000 people to its home and road games in 1944 and 1945 
Over 50,000 people paid $72,000 to witness the east-west game at the White Sox 
Stadium in Chicago. A Negro-league game established the all-time attendance: 
record at Griffith Stadium in Washington. The average attendance at Negro 
games in the Yankee Stadium is over 10,000 per game. 

These Negro leagues cannot exist without good players. If they cannot field 
good teams, they will not continue to attract the fans who click the turnstiles 
Continued prosperity depends upon improving standards of play. If the major 
leagues and the big minors of professional baseball raid these leagues and take 
their best players—the Negro leagues will eventually fold up—the investments 
of their club owners will be wiped out—and a lot of professional Negro players 
will lose their jobs. The Negroes who own and operate these clubs do not want 
to part with their outstanding players—no one accuses them of racial discrimi 
nation. 

(8) The Negro leagues rent their parks in many cities from clubs in or- 
ganized baseball. Many major and minor league clubs derive substantia! 
revenue from these rentals. (The Yankee organization, for instance, nets 
nearly $100,000 a year from rentals and concessions in connection with Negr 
league games at the Yankee Stadium in New York—and in Newark, Kansas 
City, and Norfolk.) Club owners in the major leagues are reluctant to give 
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up revenues amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. They 
naturally want the Negro leagues to continue. They do not sign, and cannot 
properly sign, players under contract to Negro clubs. This is not racial dis- 
crimination. It’s simply respecting the contractual relationship between the 
Negro leagues and their players. 

Summary: Your committee believes that the relationship of the Negro player, 
and/or the existing Negro leagues to professional baseball is a real problem— 
one that affects all baseball—and one that should have serious consideration 
by an executive council. 

There are many factors in this problem and many difficulties which will have 
to be solved before any generally satisfactory solution can be worked out. The 
individual action of any one club may exert tremendous pressures upon the 
whole structure of professional baseball, and could conceivably result in lessen- 
ing the value of several major league franchises. 

Your committee does not desire to question the motives of any organization 

or individual who sincerely opposes segregation or who believes that such a 
policy is detrimental in the best interests of professional baseball. 
Your committee wishes to go on record as feeling that this is an over-all 
roblem which vitally affects each and every one of us—and that effort should 
» made to arrive at a fair and just solution—compatible with good business 
judgment and the principles of good sportsmanship. 


p 
I 


F. OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Your committee recognizes that the recommendations contained herein, if 
approved by the major leagues, will result in materially increasing the cost 
of operating all major league clubs. Costs of operations would be further in 
creased if at a later date some form of security or pension fund for players 
is agreed upon. In our opinion, however, any increased costs of operation 
which may be incident to proposals contained herein can be more than com- 
pensated for by schedule and price revision and other operational changes, 
which in the opinion of your committee will increase revenues and reduce 
costs. In this connection we make the following recommendations: 


1. Bonus limitations 

lor several years bonus payments to players for contracting have been of 
much concern to major and minor league clubs. The minor leagues and espe 
cially the smaller leagues, have found it increasingly difficult to sign players 
except on payment of a bonus beyond their means. Their inability to compete 
with higher-classification clubs in bonus payments hus practically deprived 
them of opportunity to sign young players. 

This situation culminated in the adoption by the national association in Ds 
cember 1945 of a proposed major-minor rule prohibiting payment of any bonus 
whatsoever as a consideration for signing a contract. When that proposed rule 
came before the major leagues for concurrent action, they were unanimously in 
favor of action along the lines decided by the minors, but they considered that 
the proposed legislation was illegal. Therefore, they adopted a proposed major- 
minor rule which they believed would accomplish substantially the objective of 
the minor leagues’ proposed rule and yet not be illegal. When that proposed 
rule was submitted to the national association for mail vote, 16 minor leagues 

ted for it and only 5 in opposition, but it was declared not adopted because 
some of the minor leagues failed to vote and it therefore did not receive the 
required three-fourths affirmative yote of the entire national association mem- 
bership. 

Your committee requested a subcommittee composed of Messrs. O’Connor, 
DeWitt, and Gallagher to reexamine this subject and report its recommendations. 
They recommended adoption of the following major-minor rule: 


“RULE 3-A 


“1. Bonus Prayer. Any free agent (not including a bona fide manager) who 
Signs a players contract with a major or minor league club in consideration of a 
honus or promise of bonus shall be classified as a ‘bonus player’ throughout the 
remainder of his baseball career. 

“2. Bonus. Any such free agent shall be conclusively deemed to have signed 
his contract in consideration of a bonus if the aggregate amount or value of 

“(a) The salary payable to the player under his contract for the first 
Season covered thereby, or the average salary per season if said contract 
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covers more than one season; and (b) any money or anything else of valu 
(in addition to said salary) which, at the time of contracting or within | 
year thereafter, the club pays or promises to pay, at any time or upon any 
contingency, to the player or to any other person whomsoever for the 
player’s use or benetit, 

“exceeds— 


(1) For a major league club__-- - ge __ $5, 000 
(2) For a class AAA club_----- ; ON : ; : 3, 500 
(3) For a class AA club. .--~~-~-~~-. : seal ees ee . ae 2, 500 
(4) Per 6 ees A Goo... ‘ ee 2, 000 
(5) Fora class B eclub__- on ; a ~ 1,000 
(6) Fora class C elub__- . . ae 0) 
(7) For a class D eclub_- < ase Pee 700 


“If the contract called for services for less than a full season, the foregoing 
limit shall be prorated in the proportion that the number of days of service con- 
tracted for bears to the number of days in the club season. 

“Each player contract shall set forth fully all amounts specified in subpara 
graphs (a) and (b) of this paragraph 2 and in addition any and all amounts paid 
or promised to any person (other than a bona fide or registered employee) as 
compensation for signing or recommending the player. 

“In ease of violation of this rule, the player shall be made a free agent, th 
violating club and all clubs affiliated with it may not contract with such player 
for 3 years, the violating club shall be fined $2,000 if a major-league club or 
$1,000 if a minor-league club, and any club officer, agent, or employee who par- 
ticipates in such violation shall be fined S500. 

“For the purposes of this paragraph 2, the term ‘club’ shall include any officer, 
agent, or employee of a club or any subsidiary or affiliated club. 

“Any share paid to a player of any intraleague series, interleague series, 
play-off or postseason series, in which the players’ club participates, and any 
salary paid the player for his services in any such series shall be excluded in 
computing the aggregate amount paid to such player for the purposes of this 
rule. Any amount paid the player under any national association or major- 
minor league rule, because of assignment of his contract, also shall be excluded 

“3. OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS. No bonus player’s contract shall be assigned 
optionally. 

“4. Watvers. No bonus player's contract shall be assigned outright to a club 
of lower classification unless waivers shall first have been secured in the as 
signor’s club’s league (or in both major leagues if the assignor is a major league 
club) and no such waiver request shall be withdrawn. 

“Dh. SELECTION. A bonus player’s contract shall be subject to unrestricted se- 
lection, under the selection rules set forth in the major-minor league rules, from 
clubs of any Classification, throughout his professional baseball career. 

“6. Errective Date. Upon adoption of this rule by the national association, 
the president of the national association shall certify the fact of such adoption 
to the commissioner, who shall promptly notify all clubs that this rule has 
been adopted by the major and minor leagues and will become effective 30 days 
after the date of the commissioner’s notice.” 

The foregoing rule is identical with the one unanimously adopted by the 
major leagues and which received an overwhelming favorable vote in the min 
leagues, except that: 

(1) The italicized words “or within 1 year thereafter’ have been added 
paragraph 2 (b) to minimize evasion of the rule. 

(2) Specific figures have been inserted in paragraph 2 (b), and major-league 
figure changed to $5,000, the proposed minimum major-league salary. 

(3) A sentence has been added to final paragraph of paragraph 2, but this is 
to be eliminated if rules are not adopted giving players a percentage of co! 
tract sale price or other payment on assignment of contract to a higher classi- 
fication elub. 

(4) There has been eliminated from paragraph 6 the following: 

“Player contracts entered into by a club the free agents with whom such 
club has negotiated prior to such effective date shall not be affected by this 
rule, provided that such club shall certify the names of such free agents to the 
commissioner (in the case of a major-league club) or to the president of the 
national association (in the case of a minor-league club) prior to such effective 
date.” 
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In view of our opinion that 30 days’ period after certification by the commis- 
sioner of the rule’s adoption is ample time for clubs to close out outstanding 
negotiations involving a bonus payment. 

That sentence was originally included mainly because of statements by several 
clubs that they were negotiating with players in military service who could not 
be presently signed. As that situation no longer prevails, we consider that there 
now is no necessity for inclusion of an exemption of any players after the effec 
tive date of the rule. Any club which has outstanding negotiations with players 
for bonus payments can complete them and contract with the player at any time 
within 80 days after the commissioner’s promulgation of the rule’s adoption, 
which presumably will not end until about January 10, 1947. 

The payments set forth in paragraph 2 have deliberately been made low, in 
accordance with our understanding that both the majors and minors desire to 
have a rule which will effectively curtail bonus payments. However, what 
these figures should be is a minor detail. They can be changed without affect 
ing the general desirability of the rate, unless made as high as to defeat the basic 
objectives of the rule. 

It has been charged that this rule imposes great administrative difficulties 
We believe that, on the contrary, administrative work as to bonus players will 
be much less burdensome than as to other players. 

Your cominittee unanimously approves the report of the subcommittee, recom- 
mends that it be adopted, and minor-league concurrence requested by mail vote. 


?, Schedules 

The average major-league club had approximately 50 open dates this year In 
the final schedules as adopted. A number of open dates are, of course, neces 
sury in order to permit the playing of games postponed on account of weather. 
Some open dates are also necessary to permit east-west jumps. With the im 
provement in transportation schedules, however (and not taking into considera 
tion the feasibility of air travel), there seems to be no necessity for provision 
for more than 15 open dates in the schedule of any major-league club during the 
season of present duration. On this basis, there is no reason why any major 
league Club cannot play 168 games—S4 at home and a like number abroad. Addi- 
tional expense of scheduling 14 additional games is limited to the added cost of 
opening and closing parks for the seven home games and 7 days’ hotel expense 
on the road. The increased income to be secured from seven home and seven 
road games will be considerable even for clubs which are down in the race. It 
Will represent large amounts of increased income for contending clubs In- 
creased operating costs which are unavoidable under changing conditions can be 
compensated for if the major leagues adopt a 168-game schedule, beginning with 
the season of 1947. Your committee recommends that this be done. 
8. Prices 

Players’ salary, the cost of operating baseball stadia, road expenses, baseball 
equipment, and practically every other item of baseball costs has increased 
tremendously in the past 10 years. The percentage of increase on these items 
ranges from 25 to 300 percent. Other lines of business have met increasing 
costs with increased prices. The costs of newspapers in many instances have gone 
up from 2 to 5 cents, and newspaper advertising rates have increased propor- 
tionately, The net per capita in the motion-picture industry has gone up from 
less than 40 cents 10 years ago to more than S80 cents today. In spite of in- 
creasing costs the major leagues have refrained year after year from revising 
admission prices to correspond with increasing costs of operation. Some of the 
minor leagues have met this problem in recent seasons. Bleacher prices in the 
Pacific Coast League, for instance, range from 75 to 90 cents. Your committee 
believes that the need for revision of admission prices is urgent and recommends 
that the price of bleacher admissions, including tax, shall not be less than 75 cents 
and that the general admission price, including tax, shall not be less than $1.25. 


}. Miscellaneous 

Your committee recommends that as a matter of general policy players on all 
niajor league clubs be encouraged to elect representatives to represent the players 
in discussion and conference with club management concerning various matters 
which may come up from time to time affecting player-club relationships and 
playing conditions; that the players in each league be encouraged to appoint 
& committee of players to discuss with the president of each league and/or the 
club owners in the league meetings such matters as improvements in club houses, 
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dugouts, lighting systems, backgrounds, uniform playing conditions such 
mounds, competence of scorers, etc. In the opinion of the committee, and 
players’ representatives who met with your committee, double-headers sho 
not be scheduled after night games and day and night games should not 
scheduled on the same day, as may prove necessary to complete major leag 
schedules. 

VY. CONCLUSION 


Your committee was requested to survey and study our problems and 
mend action, 

It is doubtful whether any one member of our committee is in entire ac 
with everything which has been recommended. Logical arguments have b 
presented against some of the proposals and carefully weighed in committee 

We are certain all of the recommendations will not find favor with all of 1) 
members of both leagues, and that arguments will be advanced as to why c¢ 
currence should not be given on some points and whiy others should be chang 
or modified. 

In our judgment, however, most of our problems are interrelated, and a 
lution for most depends in large measure upon the solution of all. 

For these reasons we think we are justified in asking consideration of the 
report as a whole, and as such our committee is unanimous in asking y 
approval. 

Forp C. Frick, 

Sam BrREADON, 

Pure K. WriGLey, 
For the National Leagu: 


WILLIAM HARRIDGE, 

L. S. MACPHAIL, 

THOMAS A, YAWKEY, 
For the American Leagu: 


Exnutpit No. 32-B 


ARNOLD, Forras & PORTER, 
Washington 6, D. C., October 13, 1951 


Re baseball inquiry. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee onthe Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Drar Mr. CELLER: Reference is made to your request of August 10, 1951, relat 
ing to certain minutes and a report of the steering committee in 1946. There hav: 
been transmitted to your committee minutes of two meetings of the steering 
committee. Iam today informed that a memorandum describing a third meeting 
in Boston with players’ representatives has been found and will be transmitted 
to you early next week. 

With respect to the report of the steering committee, I am informed that aft 
a diligent search a copy of such report has been found. Efforts are being mad 
to ascertain whether this copy is a true and correct copy and after such 
investigation, it will be transmitted to your committee. 

With respect to the document which was discussed with Mr. Goldstein, your 
general counsel, I am not in a position to determine the authenticity of that 
document but request that Mr. Louis Carroll, who was secretary of the steering 
committee, be given an opportunity to examine the same prior to its introduction 
in the record. It would be appreciated if a copy could be made available to me 
in order that Mr. Carroll may have the opportunity to examine the same when 
he comes to Washington late Sunday, October 14. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL A. PORTER, 
Special Counsel for Organized Baseball. 
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Exuisir No. 32-C 
JotmnTt MAJsorn LEAGUE STEERING COMMITTEE 


MINUTES OF MFETING OF JULY 8, 1946 


The first meeting of the joint major league steering committee was held on 
July 8, 1946, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., with the following mem- 
bers present: 
tmerican League: National League: 

Will Harridge, president Ford C. Frick, president 
L. S. MacPhail Sam Breadon 
Thomas A. Yawkey Philip K. Wrigley 

nstituting the entire committee. 

Joseph C. Hostetler and Benjamin J. Fiery, counsel for the American League, 

nd Louis F. Carroll, counsel for the National League, were al present 

L. S. MacPhail was elected chairman of the meeting ar ouis F. Carroll was 

esignated secretary. 


aenda 
The chairman stated the first busines of the committee would be to adopt 
agenda of matters to which the committee should give consideration and 
which it should make recommendations. The following agenda was unani- 
usly adopted: 
(1) Vlayer contracts. 
(2) Unization or organization of players—player 
(3) The Mexican League. 
(4) Status of players under Selective Service Act. 
(5) A reconstitution of the advisory board with powers and personnel 
to function as baseball board of directors. 
What players want 
It was the consensus that the principal player 
1) Minimum salary. 


2) Arbitration of salary disputes. 

3) Abolition or revision of 10-day termination cla 
t) Percentage of sale price 

5) Security or pension fund 

6) Salary payments or advances during tra 


7) Representation in baseball councils 
8) Modification of the provisions permitting assign 
ssification. 
1) Minimum Salary The committee voted in favor of the 
rt of minimum salary. 
Voted that each league ascertain the number of players on the active list on 
1 15, 1946, with contracts for less than $5,000 
2 ) trhitration of salary dispute s Voted that the desirahil 
ch a provision is doubtful, but it should be further considered 
Ten-day termination clause.—Voted that a re on of the 10-day 
d be worked out, probably along the lines per ng termination 
"cause, 
(4) Percentage of sale price.—Voted that (a) this question ties in with 
estion of prohibiting bonuses for signing players, and (%) any such mm 
mn, if adopted, should be applicable only to sales to a club of higher classi fir 
and should not apply to sales or trades within the same classification. 
(5) Security or pension fund.—Voted that the feasibility and method of estab- 
hing any such fund should be considered. 
(6) Payments or advances during training season.—The matter of advancing 
ms to cover incidental expenses, such as laundry and tips, and of making some 
salary advance or payment during the training season, was discussed 
Voted that contract provisions to cover this matter be presented for discus- 
on. For example, provision for payment during training season of 1 percent 
of season salary. 
(7) Representation.—Voted that this matter be the subject of further discus 
on, 
At this point the meeting adjourned to meet again at 9:30 a. m. on July 9. 
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ADJOURNED SESSION JULY 9, 1946 


The meeting reconvened at 9:30 a. m. on July 9, with Mr. MacPhail presiding. 
All members of the committee and counsel were present. Mr. Leslie M,. 
©’Connor was also present by invitation of the committee. 


Next meeting 

Voted that the committee meet on Wednesday, July 17 at 11 a. m. at Mr 
Wrigley’s office in Chicago. 

The secretary was directed to send a copy of the minutes of this meeting to all 
members of the committee in advance of the next meeting. 


Ten-day termination clause 

The meeting discussed proposed revisions of the 10-day termination or uncon. 
ditional release clause. 

It was the consensus of opinion that a provision should be drafted for termina 
tion of the contract for cause, including lack of sufficient skill. In view of the 
practice of many clubs of having releases determined by more than one execu- 
tive or officer of the club, it was determined that a release for lack of sufficient 
skill should be based on the opinion of “management of the club” or some similar 
language which would cover more than one official. 

It was suggested that a provision be inserted in the contract (with appropriate 
provisions in the rules) to the effect that a player cannot be unconditionally re- 
leased until the club has requested and received waivers. The fact that all clubs 
in the classification waived on the player would bolster the conclusion that he 
did not have the skill and ability to play in that classification. 


Assignment 

It was suggested that the committee consider a proposal that upon assign 
ment of a contract to a club of lower classification during the season the player 
should suffer no loss of salary by reason of the assignment. This would extend 
to every assignment by a major league club to a lower classification, the pro- 
vision against salary reduction which now applies only to an optioned player 
who is recalled during the same year. 

It was voted that Mr. Fiery and Mr. Carroll ‘submit to the next meeting a 
memorandum of proposed changes in the uniform player contract. 

At this point the meeting adjourned. 

L. F. CARROLL, Secretary 


» 


Exuisit No. 32-D 
JOINT MAsgor LEAGUE STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING OF JULY 17-18, 1946 
The committee met on July 17, 1946, at 11 a. m., in Mr. Wrigley’s office in 


Chicago, I. 
Present: 


American League: National League: 
Will Harridge Ford C. Frick 
L. S. MacPhail Sam Breadon 
Thomas A. Yawkey, of the com- Philip K. Wrigley, of the committee 
mittee Louis F. Carroll, counsel 
Leslie M. O'Connor, of the White 
Sox 


Joseph C. Hostetler 
Benjamin Fiery, counsel 
Mr. MacPhail, the chairman, presided, and Mr. Carroll acted as secretary. 
Minutes 
The minutes of the meeting of July 8 and 9 were read by the secretary and 
approved. 
Player relations 
The meeting first took up the matter of player organization and representatior 
Labor board hearing 
Mr. Carroll reported on the hearing before trial examiner of the Pennsylvania 
State Labor Board of the petition of Robert Murphy for an election among the 
Pittsburgh Pirates to determine whether the American Baseball Guild should 
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act as the players’ collective bargaining agent. He stated that the examiner 
had tentatively ruled that the board had jurisdiction but had allowed the Pitts 
purgh Club 10 days in which to file a brief on the subject with the State labor 
board. 

The hearing disclosed that Murphy, as labor relations director, is the sole 
officer of the guild, and that it has no constitution or bylaws and does not hold 


regular meetings. 


Boston Braves 
Mr. Frick reported that the Braves had met with Mr. Murphy in Pittsburch, 
but had determined to take no action on the guild at this time. They had 
selected a committee of three (Herman, Culler, and Hopp) to present player 
requests to the Boston Club. The following requests were formally presented b) 
letter: 
(1) Minimum salary of $1,000 per month to players on the active list after 
June 15. 
(2) Training season pay or allowance of $200 per month. 
(3) No scheduling of double headers on day following night game or of 
night game on get-away date. 
In addition, the players had discussed and apparently desire 
(4) Share in protits in good years. 
(5) A pension fund—probably through bringing the Association of Pro 
fessional Base Ball Players east and building up its fund. 
(6) Extend barnstorming limit from 10 to 30 days. 
(7) Player representation. 
Yankees 
Mr. MacPhail reported that the Yankees pluyers had held a meeting and had 
expressed interest in a program for— 
(1) Minimum salary. 
(2) Player representation. 
(3) Security fund (with player and club contributing). 
(4) Extension of barnstorming limit to 30 days. 
rhe players elected a three-man Committee to discuss the program with 


ib. 


¢} 
hie 


Piauer re preset ntation 


Voted that some sort of player representation is desirable. 


Uniform player contract 

Voted that the committee should obtain the views and suggestions of the 
players before recommending revision of the uniform player’s contract to the 
CULZUReS 5 
the commissioner be requested to obtain the players’ views, either in writing or 
through player committees, 

(The proposed procedure was cleared on July 18 with all clubs and on the 
same day such a request was made of the commissioner, who immediately tele 
graphed each team manager to have his players select a player to meet with a 
player from each other club in their league at the league office on July 29, at 
11 a. m.) 

rhe meeting then took up, paragraph by paragraph, a revised draft of the 
uniform player’s contract submitted by counsel. 


/raining season allowance 

Paragraph 2 to include a provision for payment in weekly installments in ad 
vance during training season at rate of $100 per month to reimburse player for 
incidental expenses other than board, lodging, and transportation. 

Counsel to check on tax status of such allowance. 


lssignment 

Major league club to be liable for difference between stipulated salary and the 
usual salary payable hv assignee minor league club unless the assignor and 
assignee agree otherwise. 

If the contract is reassigned by a minor to a major league club, the latter 
sumes full salary and original major league assignor is relieved of obligatior 


His- 


fermination 
On disability from injuries sustained in performance of player's service, salary 
to be paid for full season less workmen's compensation payments, 
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Counsel to consider lack of team spirit or impairment of team play or tea 
morale as a cause of termination. 
Reserve clause 

Consensus that it would be preferable from operations standpoint not to ha 
separate consideration for option. 

Arbitration or outside appraisal of salary rate is not feasible. 


Consensus favored provision that unless parties agree on salary, the salary 


shall be such as the club shall fix, provided that the amount fixed by the elu 
shall be not less than 75 percent of the current salary or $—— (mininin 
salary), whichever is greater. 
Counsel to present clauses with their comments. 
Baseball promotion—public appearances 
Provisions to be inserted: 
(a) Like Cubs’ provision under which player agrees to cooperate in pr 
motion, appearances, ete. 
(6) Like Yankees’ provision requiring club’s consent for individual appear 
ances, endorsements, etc. 


Barnstorming 
Voted to recommend to the leagues amendment of major league rule 18 ¢ 


extend from 10 to 30 days the period after the close of season during which the 


player may participate in exhibition games; provided, however, that participa 


tion in any and all such games and all schedules of such games shall be subject 


to approval by the Commissioner, 
Percent of sale price 

This question was referred to the committee on bonus legislation to be consid 
ered and reported upon in Connection with the bonus problem. That committe: 
consists of L. M. OConnor, William DeWitt, James Gallagher, and Warre) 
Giles. 


Advisory or executive council 


The chairman read a draft of prévisions setting up an executive council which 


in effect would be an expansion of the personnel and powers of the advisory 
council, 

The problem of such reorganization was referred to Ford C. Frick and Thoma 
A. Yawkey as a subcommittee to consider and report. 


Next meeting 
Voted that the next meeting of the committee be held at the office of th 


Yankees, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on Sunday, August 4, at 11 o'clock 


a. im., and that a further meeting would be held on August 5 with a committee « 
players from each of the major leagues to discuss the uniform player’s contract 
Lovis F. Carroui, Secretary. 


Mr. Goupsreiy. Then subsequently, this morning, Mr. Porter, M1 
Carroll, and Mr. Fiery showed us a photostat of a nonmutilated fina 
report, as well as a document in gray covers, which was identical wit! 
the ones which I was able to copy originally. 

Mr. Keating. They had never been served with a subpena, M1 
Chairman ¢ 

The Cnamman. No, because 1 am rather loath to authorize sul 
penas, and, therefore, thought we could get this document without 
subpena. 

Mr. Porter had a conversation with me this morning, and he state: 


t 


that the preliminary draft of Larry MacPhail, as indicated, did not 


necessarily represent the final report of the Steering Committee and, 


of course, the committee should allow Mr. Porter or Mr. Carroll 01 
Mr. Fiery or all of them or anyone else they may designate, to mak: 
any comment they may wish to make on this report; and also I would 
like to have some comment from any of these gentlemen with referenc: 
to the delay in the submission of the report to the subcommittee. We 
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have been very courteous to these gentlemen, and we offered them 
every opportunity to submit this report. 

I had seen this report way back in the early part of the summer and 
knew all about the report, and we had hoped that we would get this 
report voluntarily from organized baseball. It is an important report, 
and this subcommittee should have the report. 

| propose to have read from it excerpts—it is a long report. We 
do not need to have it read in toto. I want to emphasize that an oppor- 
tunity must be given to those representing baseball, organized base- 
ball, to make any comments they care to make, any criticism they care 
to make, on the report. 

Mr. Kearrne. I think the first thing that we would be interested 
in hearing would be an explanation of the failure to produce the report 
when requested, and some explanation of how it happened to turn 
up the day after they learned that we had a copy. I would be very 
much interested in an explanation of that. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Keating, I would like for Mr. 
Carroll to give the subcommittee a complete statement of the facts. 
[ do not think there is any great mystery about this document. 

[ point out at the outset that the letter of August 10 included like- 
wise a request for a great deal of other data, which was compiled, and 
I think that the general counsel and the committee staff will agree 
that we have been most diligent in furnishing a great mass of material 
nd information to the subcommittee, in response to their request. 
It has not been necessary—lI do not think it has been necessary in this 
situation—to resort to the process of subpena. The simple facts are 
that this document was not available in either the National League 
files, the American L vague files, or the files of the commissioner's 
office, 

I had no knowledge as to the contents of it. As the chairman has 
ndicated, the draft that Mr. Goldstein has submitted is a preliminary 
draft submitted by Mr. MacPhail at that meeting. 

Mr. Carroll was the secretary of the steering committee, and I am 

re that he can clarify it to the complete satisfaction of the sub 
‘committee, that we made a diligent effort to obtain the document. 
We have obtained it and have filed it with the subcommittee. 

| would like for Mr. Carroll to give you some more of the details 

that there will be no doubt in anvbody’s mind that we are maki uy 

effort whatsoever not to comply fully with the request of the 
bcommittee. Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroti. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 

lhe CHarrman. I want to state for the record that counsel, Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Carroll and Mr. Fiery, have been cooperative, but 
with some exceptions, and I think this is one of the exceptions, where 
we feel on the surface there has not been the cooperation to the degree 
that, to my mind, should have been necessary, but maybe I am mis- 
taken. We might get the explanation from Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroti. Well, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that we have been 
cooperative—perhaps not as effective in our cooperation as you might 
Wish, but we have tried, and I would like to review the history of this 
thing, starting first with Mr. Keating’s suggestion, with the request 
Which came to us in August. 

At that time we made inquiry of the American League, the National 
League, and the Commissioner’s office as to whether they had copies 
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of the steering committee report and minutes, and they each informed 
us that they were unable to locate such documents, and we so reported 
to Mr. Porter. 

I searched my own files and confirmed my recollection that T had 
removed that file following the meetings in August 1946. 

When we had the meeting with the staff in September—— 

Mr. Kearine. Let me interrupt there; maybe it is your phraseolog, 
that troubles me. You say that you had removed the file. What 
you mean ¢ 

Mr. Carroun. I had destroyed the file. 

Mr. Kearine. Destroyed it? 

Mr. Carrotu. After the culmination of the committee's work 
1946, for reasons which I will go into in a moment. 

At our meeting in September, Mr. Goldstein advised, as I had some 
intimation before, that the committee thought they had located a cop) 
of what purported to bea report of the steering committee. He did 
not have the copy, he did not have any particular excerpts. From 
the way he deseribed it, I gathered it was a copy of MacPhail’s origina! 
draft of the steering committee report. Larry MacPhail was chair- 
man of the steering committee. 

After that meeting we made further inquiries, and I checked with 
each member of the committee. I did or Mr. Fiery did with the Na- 
tional or American League members, and we were able then to tur 
up some minutes that we had not located in the league files, and T got 
in touch with Mr. MacPhail, and he told me that he thought he had a 
copy in his files, and he would make a search. 

He was not able to get at the documents for several days. He said 
the “vy were stored away there on his farm, and when he subsequently 
called me‘and said he had been unable to locate it, that he found that 
be had taken none of those baseball files down, but that it might be | 
the Yankee files. So he called the Yankee office, and I called it. By 
this time the world series had come on, and we did not get much coop 
eration from the Yankee oflice personnel on that, for reasons that ar 
[I am sure, understandable. But [ went up there during the series 
and called again after the series, and on Friday they called and said 
they had found a file that contained what appeared to be some drafts 
or reports, and they sent it down to me; and one of them was tlils 
gray-covered document to which Mr. Goldstein referred, and another 
was a letter from Mr. Harridge, to which was attached a document 
characterized and named as the report of this joint steering committee 

of August 27, 1946. 

I immediately called Mr. Porter and told him that we had tly 
documents, and that I would bring them down. 

Now, let me go back to the origin of the steering committee. 

The steering committee was appointed in July 1946. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Carroll, may I interrupt for just a minute fo: 
two questions? 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goipstern. When did you tell Mr. Porter that you had found 
the documents / 

Mr. Carroui. I think it was late Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Porrer. It was late Friday, Mr. Goldstein, and I phoned y: 
but you had left your office; it was not until after 5:30 or 6 o’clo 
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Mr. Carrott. They came to my office Friday afternoon by messenger 
from the Yankee Stadium. 

Mr. Keating. Was that the day after it had been disclosed to you 
that the subcommittee had a copy ? 

Mr. Carroti. Oh, no; this was in September that it was disclosed 
that they had this draft, and 

Mr. Goupstern. The first day that the draft was shown to any of 
the counsel for organized baseball was the same day that the docu- 
ment was found; that is Mr. Keating’s question. 

Mr. Keatine. That is my question. 

Mr. Goupstern. Yes. 

Mr. Carroti. [am not familiar with the timing on that. 

Mr. Porrer. To clarify that, we assumed they did have this docu 
ment; we assumed that, and took Mr. Goldstein’s word for it. 

Mr. Keating. But you saw it Friday morning, and the document 
was found Friday afternoon ? 

Mr. Gotpste1n. It was shown on Friday afternoon, about 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Goldstein showed it. 

Mr. Keating. It was within several hours. 

Mr. Carrony. That coincidence is unknown to me, but in September 
Mr. Goldstein told us that they had access to that document and were 





going to get it. 

Mr. Keating. But your testimony is it was a pure coincidence that 
those things happened at the same time / 

Mr. Carrotn. Oh, ves: it is. 

Now, the report, the draft, this gray-covered document and our re- 
port that Mr. Harridge accompanied with Mr. Harridge’s letter, that 
indicates that it was the final report, and were both dated August 27, 
1946. 

This steering committee had been appointed in July 1946 at a meet 
ing in Boston, and Mr. MacPhail became the chairman, and I was ap- 
pointed secretary. Ll was counsel for the National League then, and I 
stillam,and Mr. Fiery and Mr. Hostetler were counsel for the Ameri- 
can League, and we participated and we advised the committee on 
legal matters. 

That committee met at Boston in July 1946 and was organized, and 
it took up—it had a program which was described in the resolution 
appointing it— 
to consider and test all matters of major league interest, and report its conclu 
sions and recommendations not later than August 15, 1946 

The committee met then on the 9th and 10th of July, met again in 
New York—rather, in Chicago—on the 17th and 18th of July. At 
both of these meetings I was present. Those were the only meetings 
of the committee, as such, that counsel attended; there were two other 
meetings with players in August and September. 

The meetings of the committee-were devoted largely to a considera- 
tion of requests of players and proposed revisions of the player con 
tract, and the minutes of those meetings and the consideration given 
have been delivered to the committee. 

The committee report was not ready by August 15, and finally the 
meeting was set for August 27, 1946, in Chicago. 

At that time, August 26, Mr. MacPhail came to Chicago with 
drafts—his prepared draft of the report, which no member of the 
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committee and counsel had seen. That was the gray-covered docu 
ment to which Mr. Goldstein has referred. 

The report contained a good deal of material that was objectio: 
able to members of the committee. They did not concur in MacPhail’ 
recommendations or statements on it. It was also objectionable t, 
counsel, It contained characterizations of legal opinions that we did 
not think were accurate, and should not be contained in a report o! 
that character. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Carroll, is Mr. MacPhail a lawyer / 

Mr. Carrot. He isa lawyer. He practiced law at the outset of |: 

career for a short time. He has not been a practicing lawyer sin 
about 2 years after he left law school, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would be appropriate for you to co 
ment on the contents of this report, after the subcommittee has tly 
advantage of having read to it some of this report. We will not read 
the entire report. We have picked out excerpts from it, and you ca: 
read other excerpts if you wish. You can do anything that you ma 
care to do by way of comment with respect to its contents, and I think 
it would be appropriate now to have counsel read some of this report— 
the entire report will be accepted for the record. (See exhibit No. 3! 
supra, p. 454.) 

Mr. Carrott. Mr. Chairman, may I beg leave to finish this 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Carron (continuing). Chronological description of the mat 
ter, and then if you will go into that, I will be glad to comment on thy 
legal aspect of it? 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carrot, At the August 26 meeting the committee refused t 
sign the report in that form, and certain deletions were made. 

The meetings were called for August 27, and that material was 
physically deleted from ogy copies of the report that were presented to 
the meeting on August 2 

On August 25, the m: le was taken up at league meetings. On thx 
26th—at league meetings, excuse me, on August 27, the leagues met 
and took up the report which concerned three principal topics: The 
revision of the player contract, the bonus rule, amendment to t! 
major and minor league agreement, and the amendment of certai 
rules to adopt and fit into the amendment of the player contract. 

There were also other matters discussed in the report that were not 
specifically acted upon at that meeting. 

Following the meeting, realizing that there was material in that 
report that represented discussion and controversy, I collected th 
National League’s copies, and they were destroyed. They were n 
destroyed until the following day, following the joint meeting, 
which the action of the two leagues was finally taken on the new co 
tract and on other matters on the 28th of August. 

The American League copies, which were handled by Mr. Fiery- 
some of them apparently—I do not know this—but it is apparent fro: 
Mr. Harridge’s letter, they were copied and used for distribution to 
minor league representatives who were interested in what the major 
leagues had done concerning the subjects dealt with in the report, and 
in the action of the two leagues on August 27 and 28; and on August 
28, the new contract was adopted, and so was other legislation, includ 
ing an amendment of the executive council agreement. 
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Now, so far as I know, Mr. Chairman, at the time this request came 
out those deleted copies, which represented the final report of the 
committee, were not available. I had none, the National League of- 
fice had none. The only place we have been able to locate them has 
been in this Yankee file, which MacPhail had left there, and which 
was buried away, apparently, with files which they had put aside 
when he left the organization in 1947. 

I had expected from his statement that he had the copy with him. 
He had so indicated to me. and when he called me and told me he did 
not have it, we immediately made all effort to get it from the Yankees. 

Now, as far as the report itself is concerned, the joint steering 
committee report as submitted to the league is, I believe, the document 
which I have delivered to you. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You mean the photostatic document ? 

Mr. Carrotu. The photostatic copies. 

Mr. Goutpster1n. This is not, however, a photostat of a cut-up docu- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Carroty. No, sir; it is a typed document which Mr. Harridge 
in that letter states was typed from the cut-up document. 

The Cuatrrman. The letter and typed document will be placed in 
the record. 

Mr. Carrot. Yes; thank you. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Exmbitr No. 33 
AMERICAN LEAGUE PROFESSIONAL BASERALL CLURS, 
Chicago 4, Ill., September 17, 1946. 
Mr. L. S. MAcPHAIL, 
President, New York Ball Club, New York, N. ¥. 

My Dear Mr. MacPnaic: In reply to your note of September 12 with which 
you enclosed letter and telegram from Tommy Richardson. 

Under date of September 9 we sent to Messrs. Richardson, Rowland, Shaugh- 
nessy, White, Evans, Hamey, and Gardner a copy of the attached report. We 
were a little delayed because we did not have enough books to go around and we 
thought it best to have what was left in the book mimeographed and put in form 
enclosed. 

At Mr. Richardson's request, I am sending a copy to Leo Miller. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


WILL HarriveGe, President. 


Exnisir No. 34 


REPORT OF MAJOR LEAGUE STEERING COMMITTEE FOR SUBMISSION 
TO THE NATIONAL AND AMERICAN LEAGUES AT THEIR MEETINGS 
IN CHICAGO AUGUST 27, 1946 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the National League at 
eeting in Boston on July 8, 1946; 

“Resolved, That the President of the National League appoint a steering com 
tee of two club representatives, the league president to be a member and 
rman of said committee. The committee is directed to employ counsel and 

to consider and test all matters of major league interest and report its conclu 
ns and recommendations not later than August 15, 1946. The said committee 
iso authorized to represent the National League in conference with a similar 
steering committee of the American League. Said committee is to function until 
the next annual meeting of the National League.” 
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A similar resolution was adopted unanimously by the American League, meet- 
ing in Boston on the same date. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, a joint major league committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Frick, Breadon, and Wrigley of the National League and Messrs. Har 
ridge, Yawkey, and MacPhail of the American League, was constituted. The 
committee met and organized in Boston July 9. L. S. MacPhail was elected chai: 
man and Louis F. Carroll secretary. Subsequent meetings were held in Boston 
July 10, Chicago July 17 and 18, and New York August 4, 5, and 6. Severg! 
subcommittees were appointed. Counsel for both major leagues were requested 
to study legal questions. 

The committee desires to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs. Hostetler. 
Carroll, and Fiery, of counsel; of Messrs. Giles, Trautman, DeWitt, and Ga 
lagher, for subcommittee reports; and of Mr. Leslie O’Connor, who met with the 
committee at its request in an advisory capacity. 


II. Foreworp 


Baseball, as a game, provides pleasure and relaxation to millions who se 
played, and to countless millions who follow it through the printed page and 
radio. The time is not far distant when more millions will relax at home or in a 
theater and see and hear the game wherever it may be being played. 

Professional baseball, however, is more than a game. It is BLG BUSINESS 4 
100-million-dollar industry—actively engaged in providing the American publi: 
with its greatest and, next to the movies, its cheapest entertainment buy. 

Professional baseball is a peculiar and complicated industry. Most of us like 
to think that we run our own organizations and that it is our initiative, exper 
ence, and ability that have been responsible for success. This is true, of course, 
to some extent. But to a greater extent, we are in business with 7 (and some 
times 15) active partners. 


III. Prosiems 


The major problems with which we have been concerned and for which detinite 
recommendations are herewith submitted may be grouped as follows: 


A. ORGANIZATION 


(The problem of setting up machinery for efficient over-all administration, 
intelligent consideration of proposed rules changes, clarification and proper 
enforcement of rules, continuing contact and cooperation between major and 
minor leagues, and prompt action in considering problems of an over-all nature.) 

There is nothing about any business more important than its future, and there 
should be more concern about where a business is going than about where it has 
been, Provision should be made for management and procedures under which 
future objectives can be visualized and initiated. The more specifically an) 
organization, or any future course of operation, is conceived and defined, the 
more likely is its realization. Baseball’s most pressing need, in the opinion of 
your committee, is a sounder plan of organization to insure adequate planning 
and clarification of objectives and permit over-all! problems to be surveyed, 
studied, and handled promptly as they come up. 

Problems confronting leagues in B, C, and D classifications differ from the 
problems confronting leagues of higher classification. In some instances theit 
interests are common, but in many others they have little in common. These 
differences in problems and methods of operation are recognized all through the 
major-minor league rules in the present National Association agreement. The 
rules provide for limited draft of players from clubs in class A and higher class 
fications and unrestricted draft from elubs in lower classifications. The pro 
sions for recall payments on optioned players recognize the differences in methods 
of operation. Triple-A and double-A leagues are permitted to establish ft! 
own salary limits which in effect can result in no salary limits at all for those 
classifications. The “required player and rookie rules” indicate recogniti: 
of the vast difference in the operations problems of the higher and lower class 
fication leagues. ‘The postwar operations problems confronting all baseball, and 
with the marked change in player and club relationships confronting particularls 
the major and the big minors, the division of interest and problems betwee! 
the big and little minors becomes even more pronounced. More and more it 
appears that the big minors have more in common with the majors than will 
the small minors. 
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In considering any revision of the over-all administrative set-up for baseball, 
your committee recognizes that changes in major-minor relations cannot be 
effected without the concurrence of the minor leagues. Any such concurrence 
could not be secured before the meetings in Los Angeles. For this reason we 
have not made any recommendations covering a reorganization of the set-up 
which controls major-minor operations. Your committee is, however, of the 
opinion that this matter should be discussed with authorized representatives 
of the minor leagues. 

In the event major leagues’ approval is given to changes in our own admin- 
istrative set-up as recommended herein, we suggest they could well be discussed 
informally with a minor league committee. If agreement could be reached in 
principle the recommendations of a joint major-minor committee could then be 
submitted to the major-minor revision committee and submitted to both majors 
and minors at the Los Angeles meetings. 

The chairman of the executive committee of the National Association and the 
presidents of the AAA and AA leagues have expressed a desire for informal 
conferences and discussions with a committee from the major leagues after it 
has been determined what action the major leagues May take upon this report. 
We believe such a conference immediately following these meetings will be mu- 
tually beneficial. 

Your committee recommends the following changes in the major league agree- 
ment, as a first and necessary step toward streamlining our organization. 

Amend major league agreement dated February 38, 1945, as follows, to wit: 

I. ArricLe I—Tur CoOMMISSIONER.—In Section 6 substitute “Executive” for 
“Advisory” (in four places). 

It. Articte Il. Tue Apvisory CounciL.—Substitute the following in lieu of the 
present Article II: 


“ARTICLE II. THe Executive CoUNCIL 


“Section 1. The Executive Council is hereby created, to be composed of the 
Commissioner, the President of each of the major leagues and two other mem- 
bers, one to be elected annually by a majority vote of each of the major leagues; 
Provided, however, that in all matters which concern the standard form of 
players’ contract or its provisions or regulations, the players shall be repre- 
sented on the Executive Council by two active players, one to be elected annually 
by the players of each Major League. 

“In case of a division within the Council, the decision of a majority shall be 
controlling and final 

Section 2. The Executive Council shall have jurisdiction in the following 
matters: 

“(a) To cooperate, advise, and confer with the commissioner and other oflices, 
agencies, and individuals in an effort to perpetuate baseball as the national game 
of America, and to surround it with such safeguards as may warrant absolute 
public confidence in its integrity, operations, and methods. 

(b) To promote and protect the interests of Leagues and Clubs, and especially 
to protect the interests of the Players, and to insure to them advancement in 
their profession and fair and adequate compensation commensurate with their 
ndividual skill, expertness, and experience. 

(c) To survey, investigate. and submit recommendations fer change in, 
elimination of, addition to, or amendments to any rules, regulations, agree- 
ments, proposals, or other matters in which the Major Leagues have an interest 
nd particularly in respect to— 

(1) Rules and regulations determining relationships between Players 
and their Clubs, Between Clubs and Clubs or Leagues and Leagues, and 
any and all matters concerning Players’ contracts or Regulations; and 

(2) Rules and Regulations to govern the playing of World Series games, 
the All-Star game and any other interleagne contests or games in which 
Major League clubs participate and/or games which may be played for 
charitable purposes. 

In the interim between joint meetings of the Major Leagues, to exercise 
ul power and authority over all other matters pertaining to the Major Leagues 
not Within the jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under this Agreement, 
including the adoption, amendment, or suspension of Major League Rules for 
said interim; provided, that all actions of the Executive Council pursuant to 
this paragraph (d) shall be presented to the next joint meeting of the Major 
Leagues for approval or other disposition. 
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Nothing contained in this Section 2 shall be deemed to diminish or curtail the 
jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under Article I hereof or to empower 
the Executive Council to amend or suspend in any respect any provisions of this 
Agreement. 

Section 3. The Commissioner or the Executive Council or either Major 
League or any Major League Club may, from time to time, propose to the Major 
Leagues the adoption or amendment or rescission of any rule, regulation, or 
standard form or any other matter for joint action of the Major Leagues. 

Except by unanimous consent, no action shall be taken at any joint meeting 
upon any matter of which thirty (30) days ‘prior written notice shall not have 
been given all Major League Clubs and the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council shall study each proposal so noticed for consideration at a joint meeting 
and shall submit to the joint meeting the recommendation thereon of the Execy- 
tive Council. 

Section 4. The Executive Council shall recommend to the Major Leagues, 
from time to time, the appropriation of such funds as may be necessary to cover 
the clerical, administrative and operational expenses of the Commissioner's 
office and the Executive Council. 

Section 5. The Commissioner shall be permanent Chairman of the Executive 
Council. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Commissioner’s office shall act as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council but shall not be entitled to vote 
on any matter acted upon by the Executive Council. The members of the Execnu- 
tive Council shall receive no compensation for their services as members thereof 
but shall be allowed their traveling expenses while attending meetings of the 
Executive Council or conducting business of the Executive Council away from 
home. 

SecTIon 6. The Executive Council shall hold regularly scheduled meetings at 
least once each quarter of each calendar year. At the third-quarter meeting 
all matters of player grievance, player relations, and contractual matters sha!| 
be considered, and the players shall be represented at such meeting as set forth 
in Section 1 of this Article II. The Executive Council shall held such other 
meetings as may, from time to time, be called at the request of the Chairman, 
the President of either Major League, or a majority of the members of either 
Major League. The Executive Council shall establish its own rules of procedure 
for all such meetings. 

Section 7. The Executive Council shall keep minutes of its meetings and sha!! 
submit a report covering all matters acted upon by the Executive Council which 
have not been previously reported and approved by the Leagues, together with 
its recommendations, to each member of the Major Leagues at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting of each League, which shall be held in December of 
“ach calendar year. 

Tit. Arricre III. THe Secrerary-Tresurer.—lIn lieu of “Advisory,” insert 
“Executive.” 

IV. Articte IV, UNrForm Rvutes.—In lieu of Article IV substitute the fo!- 
lowing: 

“ARTICLE IV. UNIFORM RULES 


“Section 1. Any rules, regulations, or standard forms proposed as above by thie 
Commissioner, the Executive Council, a League or any club, shall, upon forma! 
acceptance by the Major Leagues, become binding upon them and shall not there- 
after be amended, except by the concurrent action of both Major Leagues. The 
authority of the Commissioner to determine finally a disagreement between 
Major Leagues shall extend to the case of a disagreement over a proposed amend- 
ment. 

“Section 2. Amendments to rules, regulations, or standard forms shall, after 
they have become operative, be subject to further amendment only as provided 
in Section 1 of this Article.” 

V. Articre VI. Finances.—Substitute the word “Executive” for the word 
“Advisory” in Line 1 of Section 1. 


B. PLAYER RELATIONSHIP 


If a uniform contract can be adopted which is in general satisfactory to both 
parties to the contract, and if the players’ representatives agree (as they do) that 
the reserve clause is necessary for the protection of the industry and benefits the 
player, your counsel and your committee believe the courts will be inclined to 
recognize this fact and uphold the validity of the option clause. In other words, 
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we believe the revised option clause would have a very good chance of meeting 
any court test of its legality. 

We recommend its prompt adoption. 

Your committee considered it desirable, from a standpoint of both employee 
and publie relations, that the new contract should be regarded as a contract in 
the players’ interest, as well as the club owners. If this was to be accomplished, 
it was necessary to ascertain the players’ views. 

Your committee therefore requested the commissioner to call meetings of the 
players of each major league club in order that player representatives from each 
club would elect league committees authorized to represent the players in nego- 
tiations for a new contract. 

As a result of this request players’ meetings were held, player representatives 
from each club selected, a committee of three from each league elected. Vlayers 
Herman, Walker, and Marion were elected to represent the National League 
players; Murphy, Harder, and Kuhel the American League players. Your com- 
mittee met in conference with the players’ committee in New York on August 5. 

The New York meeting provided opportunity for a frank and friendly exchange 
of ideas and viewpoints. We were impressed with the fine attitude of the players’ 
representatives, with their desire to work matters out for our mutual benefit, with 
their concern for the best interests of the game as a whole. 

Every request or suggestion offered by the players was discussed. We were 
also impressed with the soundness of the opinions and position of the players on 
many of their proposals. We believe the players’ representatives, in turn, were 
convineed of our sincerity and our desire to reach mutually satisfactory under- 
standings. There was a certain amount of “give and take” in evidence and the 
concessions were not entirely one-sided. 

An important development, in our opinion, was the expressed willingness of 
the players’ representatives to cooperate in defending baseball against attacks 
upon the reserve clause, 

Many of the matters which were discussed with the players’ representatives 
pertain to the proposed new uniform players’ contract. Consideration was also 
given to modification or revision of the major league rules, as they affect club 
and player relationships. 

As a result of its deliberations, both before and after the meeting with player 
representatives, your committee recommends the following: 


1. Revisions in uniform players’ contract 

(a) Termination.—Revise the present clause covering contract termination 
to include specification of the causes which would give both clubs and players 
the right to terminate. In the event the club elects to terminate the contract on 
account of the failure of the player, in the opinion of club management, to 
exhibit sufficient skill or competitive ability to qualify or continue as a member 
of the club’s team, provide that the player shall be entitled to receive 80 days’ 
instead of 10 days’ separation pay with transportation to his home 

In the event a club desires to release a player unconditionally, establish a 
waiver price of $1 intead of $7,500, and provide that in the event the player is 
claimed on such waiver request he shall have the option either of accepting 
assignment to the claiming club or accepting his unconditional release. 

(b) Assignment.—Revise the present clauses permitting assignment of play- 
er’s contract to provide that the payment stipulated in any contract so assigned 
shall not be diminished by any such assignment except for failure to report 
promptly, and that any player whose contract is assigned to another major 
or minor league club during the regular season shall be entitled to his reason- 

le and actual moving expenses, not to exceed in any contingency the sum of 
So 

(c) Disability —Change the disability clause in the regulations so that 

isability will include accident or injury in the course of and within the scope of 
player’s employment, instead of disability only as a result of playing in 
games. Provide that players disabled within the scope of their employment 
receive full salary for the season or during the period of their disability, 
chever is shorter, and shall receive reasonable necessary hospitalization and 
edical services at the expense of the club. 

d) Submission of contracts.—Provide that contracts shall be submitted to 
players on or before February 1 of each year (beginning in 1948 this would 

in that contracts would be submitted at least 1 month prior to the beginning 

he training season). 
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(e) Spring training period and erpenses.—Provide in the regulations for 
an allowance of $25 per week payable in advance, in addition to housing, meals, 
and transportation, to all major league players, to cover all incidental expenses 
of the player during spring training. Provide for limitation of the period in 
which players are required to report for spring training to a period beginning 
not earlier than February 15 in 1947 and not earlier than March 1 in 1948 and 
subsequent years. 

(f) Promotional activities —Add provisions to the uniform players’ contract to 
require players to cooperate with clubs and participate in promotional activities 
including public meetings, radio broadcasting and advertising, for the purpose of 
promoting the weifare of the club and/or professional baseball. 

Add a provision in which player agrees that his picture may be taken for 
publicity and advertising purposes of the club and a provision that during the 
playing season player will not make public appearances, participate in radio or 
television programs, or write or sponsor newspaper or magazine articles or com- 
mercial products without the club’s consent. 

(9) Physicial condition —Add a provision to the contract in which the player 
agrees to keep himself in first class physical condition and obey elub training 
rules. 

(h) Breach of contract.—Add a provision under which the player agrees that 
the club shall be entitled to injunctive relief to prevent breach of the contract by 
the player, including, among others, the right to enjoin the player from playing 
baseball for any other person or organization during the term of the contract. 
2. Revisions in major league rules affecting player-club relationships: 

(a) Minimum salary.—Amend the major league rules to provide for a minimum 
major league payment at the rate of $5,000 per year. 

(b) Barnstorming..—Amend major league rule 18 (b) to permit players t 
engage in postseason exhibition games, with the written consent of the commis- 
sioner, for 30 days after the close of the major league championship season 
Provide that player conduct on and off the field in connection with such post- 
season exhibition games shall be subject to the discipline of the commissioner 
and that the commissioner shall not approve participation in any such games of 
more than three players of any one club. 

(c) Player representation.—_In eonnection with the proposed creation of a 
major league executive council (and, if concurrence of the minors is secured 
2 major-minor league executive council), include provision for the representatio: 
of players (to be elected annually by the players of each major league and, i! 
the case of the major-minor league executive council, to be elected annually by the 
players of each major league and the national association) for consideration of 
all matters which concern the standard form of player contract or its provisions 
and regulations, or other matters of club-player relationship. 

Provide further that at the third quarter meeting of such executive council 
all matters of player grievance, player relationships, and contractual matters 
affecting players should be considered by the council with representatives of the 
players. 

8. Security or pension fund 

Your committee was informed by the representatives of the players that maj: 
league players are more vitally interested and concerned in the establishment of 
some form of security or pension fund than in any other matter involved ir 
rlayer-club relationships. 

The players, your committee, and various major league clubs have given con 
siderable thought and study to the feasibility of establishing pension or securit) 
benefits and/or group insurance and/or hospitalization insurance, ete., for th 
benefit of players under some plan whereby the players and clubs would bot! 
contribute, and other funds be raised through the medium of world series, a! 
star, or interleague games. 

It seems to be the opinion of the players that— 

(a) Player participation in such a fund would begin after 5 years’ service: 
(b) at that point players would be permitted to choose whether or not they 
desired to come under the plan and, if so, would be required to contribute cover 
ing the previous 5 years’ service; (¢) contribution by players would probably 
amount to 5 percent of the proposed minimum, or $250 per year; (d) club owners 
would contribute in like amount with players; (e) the total amount raised annn- 
ally by contributions of players and club owners would approximate $250,000: (f) 
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a further sum of approximately $150,000 per year would be added from receipts 
of the world series, all-star, or interleague games; (g) total contributions would 
approximate $400,000 per year and the fund would be built up, in a period 
of 10 years, to approximately 34,000,000; (h) this sum would be sufficient to 
provide payments to retired players beginning at age 50 for a period of approxi- 
mately 10 years of between $50 and $100 per month, based upon length of service. 

Without further conference and discussions with the players’ committee, and 
until their proposals can be studied by actuaries, it is impossible to determine 
whether or not any such plan or fund is feasible. 

Your committee favors the general principle of some sort of pension fund, 
security benefits, and/or group insurance and/or hospitalization insurance for 
the deferred benefit of major league players with long service records, and 
recommends the matter be referred to the executive council, if established, 
with request that they confer with the players’, obtain reports from actuaries 
as to the feasibility of such plans as they may desire to consider, and report 
their conclusions, when practicable, to the National and American Leagues. 


C. OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Your committee recognized that the recommendations contained herein, if 
approved by the major leagues, will result in materially increasing the cost of 
operating all major league clubs. Costs of operations will be further increased 
if at a later date some form of security or pension fund for players is agreed 
upon. In our opinion, however, any increased costs of operation which may 
be incident to proposals contained herein can be more than compensated for by 
schedule and price revision and other operational changes, which in the opinion 
of your committee will increase revenues and reduce costs. In this connection 
we make the following recommendations: 


1. Bonus limitations 

For several years, bonus payments to players for contracting have been of 
much concern to major and minor league clubs. The minor leagues, and espe- 
cially the smaller leagues, have found it increasingly difficult to sign players 
except on payment of a bonus beyond their means. Their inability to compete 
with higher classification clubs in bonus payments has practically deprived them 





of opportunity to sign young players 

This situation culminated in the adoption by the national association in 
December 1945 of a proposed major-minor rule prohibiting payment of any 
bonus whatsoever as consideration for signing a contract. When that proposed 
rule came before the major leagues for concurrent action, they were unanimously 
in favor of action along the line desired by the minors, but they considered 
that the proposed legislation was illegal. Therefore, they adopted a proposed 
major-minor rule which they believed would accomplish substantially the objec- 
tive of the minor leagues’ proposed rule and yet not be illegal. When that pro- 
posed rule was submitted to the national association for mail vote, 16 minor 
leagues voted for it and only 5 in opposition, but it was declared not adopted 
because some other minor leagues failed to vote and it therefore did not receive 
the required three-fourths affirmative vote of the entire national association 
membership. 

Your committee requested a subcommittee composed of Messrs. O'Connor, 
DeWitt, and Gallagher to reexamine this subject and report its recommendations. 
They recommend adoption of the following major-minor rule: 


“RULE 3-A 


‘lL. Bonus Player. Any free agent (not inelnuding a bona fide manager) who 
signs a player's contract with a major or minor league club in consideration of a 
bonns or promise of a bonus shall be classified as a ‘bonus player’ throughout the 
remainder of his baseball career. 

2. Bonus. <Any such free agent shall be conclusively deemed to have signed 
his contract in consideration of a bonus if the aggregate amount or value of 

“(a) the salary payable to the player under his contract for the first 
season covered thereby (or the average salary per season if said contract 
covers more than one season) ; and 
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“(b) any money or anything else of value (in addition to said salary 
which, at the time of contracting or within one year thereafter, the club pays 
or promises to pay, at any time or upon any contingency, to the player or ty 
any other person whomsoever for the player’s use or benefit, 

exceeds : 


C3 Fre ee er OO WO ct a a $5, 000 
po Re gg Eg 0 a a a Ge ee eee er eer 3, 500 
oe og ey SD a ee ene eee EATS en eae re oe -- 2,800 
(4) Tor a Gass A Gee. ..<0<e.u-. HY aS ee DIE ee em | | 
hi dak et ce te tu a Se eR RRS cee age GR ts I PaCS - 1,000 
(6) For a class C club_____- Reba Bee Leh Be EE EES ct A) A ied Sek SOU) 
(2) Sere cae PP ee. Pa eS ee DPE ee RO a ae 70 


“If the contract calls for services for less than a full season, the foregoing 
limits shall be prorated in the proportion that the number of days of service 
contracted for bears to the number of days in the club's season. 

“Each player contract shall set forth fully all amounts specified in subpar 
graphs (a) and (0b) of this paragraph 2 and in addition any and all amoun 
paid or promised to any person (other than a bona fide registered employee) as 
compensation for signing or recommending the player. 

“In case of violation of this rule, the player shall be made a free agent, the 
violating club and all clubs affiliated with it may not contract with such player 
for 3 yeurs, the violating club shall be fined $2,000 if a major league club or 
$1,000 if a minor league club, and any club officer, agent, or employee who partici 
pates in such violation shall be fined S500. 

“For the purposes of this paragraph 2, the term ‘club’ shall include any officer, 
agent, or employee or a club or any subsidiary or affiliated club. 

“Any share paid to a player of any intraleague series, interleague series, play- 
off or postseason series in which the player's club participates, and any salary 
paid the player for services in any such series shall be excluded in computing 
the aggregate amount paid to such player for the purposes of this rule. Any 
amount paid the player under any national association or major-minor league 
rule, because of assignment of his contract, also shall be excluded, 

“3. OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS. No bonus player’s contract shall be assigned 
optionally. 

“4. WalIveRs. No bonus player’s contract shall be assigned outright to a club 
of lower classification unless waivers shall first have been secured in the assignor 
club’s league (or in both major leagues if the assignor is a major league club) 
and no such waiver requests shall be withdrawn. 

“%, SELECTION. A bonus player’s contract shall be subject to unrestricted 
selection, under the selection rules set forth in the Major-Minor League Rules, 
from clubs of any classification, througzhout his professional baseball career. 

“6, EFFECTIVE DATE. Upon adoption of this rule by the national association, 
the president of the national association shall certify the fact of such adoption 
to the commissioner, who shall promptly notify all clubs that this rule has been 
adopted by the major and minor leagues and will become effective 30 days after 
the date of the commissioner's notice.” 

The foregoing rule is identical with the one unanimously adopted by the major 
leagues and which received an overwhelmingly favorable vote in the minor 
leagues, except that— 

(1) The underscored words “or within 1 year thereafter” have been added in 
paragraph 2 ()) to minimize evasion of the rule. 

(2) Specific figures have been inserted in paragraph 2 (b), and major league 
figure changed to $5,000, the proposed minimum major league salary. 

(3) A sentence has been added to final paragraph of paragraph 2, but this 
is to be eliminated if rules are not adopted giving players a percentage of con- 
tract sale price or other payment on assignment of contract to a higher-classifica- 
tion club. 

(4) There has been eliminated from paragraph 6 the following: 

“Player contracts entered into by a club with free agents with whom such 
club has negotiated prior to such effective date shall not be affected by this rule, 
provided that such club shall certify the names of such free agents to the com 
missioner (in the case of a major league club) or to the president of the nationa! 
association (in the case of a minor league club) prior to such effective date.” 
in view of our opinion that the 30 days’ period after certification by the com 
missioner of the rule’s adoption is ample time for clubs to close all outstanding 
negotiations involving a bonus payment. 
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That sentence was originally included mainly because of statements by sev- 
eral clubs that they were negotiating with players in military service who could 
not be presently signed. As that situation no longer prevails, we consider that 
there now is no necessity for inclusion of an exemption of any players after the 
effective date of the rule. Any club which has outstanding negotiations with 
players for bonus payments can complete them and contract with the player any 
time within 30 days after the commissioner's promulgation of the rule’s adoption, 
which period presumably will not end until about January 10, 1947. 

The payments set forth in paragraph 2 have deliberately been made low, in 
avcordance With our understanding that both the majors and minors desire 
to have a rule which will effectively curtail bonus payments. However, what 
these figures should be is a minor detail. They can be changed without affect- 
ing the general desirability of the rule, unless made as high as to defeat the 
basie objectives of the rule. 

It has been charged that this rule imposes great administrative difficulties. 
We believe that, on the contrary, administrative work as to bonus players will 
be much less burdensome than as to other players. 

Your committee unanimously approves the report of the subcommittee, rec- 
ommends that it be adopted, and minor league concurrence requested by mail 
vote. 

2. Schedules 

The average major league club had approximately 30 open dates this year in 
the final schedules as adopted. A number of open dates are of course necessary 
in order to permit the playing of games postponed on account of weather. Some 
open dates are also necessary to permit east-west jumps. With the improvement 
in transportation schedules, however (and not taking into consideration the 
feasibility of air travel), there seems to be no necessity for provision for more 
than 15 open dates in the schedule of any major league club during a season of 
present duration. On this basis, there is no reason why any major league club 
cannot play 168 games—-84 at home and a like number abroad. The additional 
expense of scheduling 14 additional games is limited to the added cost of opening 
and closing parks for the seven home games and seven days’ hotel expenses on the 
road. The increased income to be secured from seven home and seven round 
games will be considerable even for clubs which are down in the race. It will 
represent large amounts of increased income for contending clubs. Increased 
operating costs which are unavoidable under changing conditions can be com- 
pensated for if the major leagues adopt a 168-came schedule, beginning with the 
season of 1947. Your committee recommends that this be done. 


‘EV. CONCLUSION 


Your committee was requested to survey and study our problems and recom- 
mend action. 

It is doubtful whether any one member of our committee is in entire accord 
with everything which has been recommended. Logical arguments have been 
presented against some of the proposals and carefully weighed in committee. 

We are certain all of the recommendations will not find favor with all of the 
members of both leagues, and that arguments will be advanced as to why con- 
currence should not be given on some points and why others should be changed 
or modified. 

In our judgment, however, most of our problems are interrelated, and the 
solution for most depends in large measure upon the solution of all. 

For these reasons we think we are justified in asking consideration of the 
report as a whole, and as such our committee is unanimous in asking your 
approval, 

Forp C. Frick, 
Sam BREADON, 

Puivie K. Wriceey, 
(for the National League). 
WitttaAM HArrince, 

L. S. MacPnralL, 
THomMaS A. YAWKEY, 
(for the American League). 
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Mr. Carrott. Now counsel felt that the action of the committee 
which has been on controversial subjects had been merged in the 
resolutions adopted at the meetings in Chicago, and that there was 
no occasion to leave copies of that around for the press or for public 
consumption on matters that had been resolved after rather serious 
debate in the league meetings, and that is the reason, and the only 
reason that I know, why we recommended or caused these copies to 
be destroyed, and that is why they have not been available to us. 

We did not find the deleted copy, have not found it yet, but we are 
still searching, and have not found it except in the form in which 
I have delivered it to you, and which you have placed in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The material in Mr. MacPhail's draft, I repeat, was not acceptable to 
the committee as a whole, was not adopted by them, was not satis- 
factory to counsel in its characterization of legal opinions and was 
not the report on which the major leagues acted in 1946. 

The CHaiman. Well, of course, that is an opinion as to whether 
the statements contained in that first document are legal conclusions 
or not. 

i think it would be appropriate now—thank you, Mr. Carroll— 
for us to have counsel read excerpts from this document, which is 
part of the record. All right, Mr. Goldstein. 

Mr. Carroui. Mr. Chairman, may I make on further point: The 
request of the subcommittee called for the report of the steering com 
mittee—the request in August—and I knew that MaePhail’s draft 
was not the report. Had I found it, IT would not have regarded that 
as a compliance with the request because I recognized it was not the 
committee report. However, I fully disclosed to the subcommittee in 
September that such a report had been prepared by MacPhail, that 
it had been deleted, and that the copies that were available, so far 
as I knew, had been destroyed, but that we would make a further 
search, 

The CuairnmMan. Not all copies were destroyed. 

Mr. Carroti. Apparently not. I say so far as T know. 

The Cuatrman. Because I secured a copy. 

Mr. Goipsrern. I might say, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Carrot. IT am not speaking of the MacPhail draft. I had 
assumed that that had been merged in the final report. 

Mr. Goupsrern (continuing). With reference to Mr. Carroll’s 
technical distinction between the report as it finally came out, and 
what he claims was Mr. MacPhail’s report, that when the subcom- 
mittee staff sought to get the document, we only knew of one docu- 
ment being in existence, and we certainly were not going to limit 
ourselves on the basis of facts which at that time were not disclosed 
to us. 

We made our search on the basis only of those facts we had available 
to us. 

Mr. Keratinc. I would like to inquire, because this to my mind is 
very important, at least in my thinking on this whole subject, what 
hour of the day was it that counsel, Mr. Goldstein, disclosed to Mr. 
Porter and showed him the existence of this document ? 
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Mr. Gotpsrein. It was approximately between 3 and 3:30, and I 
might say with reference to Mr. Porter's statement that he called 
around 5 or 5:30, although I think I left around 5:30 or a quarter of 
6 that night, on previous occasions Mr. Porter has had my home tele- 
phone, and he has known how I felt about this matter, so that I was 
available at my home, where he has called me several times, 

Mr. Kearine. Was it on the next morning when you came back that 

vou found this? 
' Mr. GoLpsrein. Specifically, I had two flat tires on my way to work 
Saturday morning, and I arrived at the office late. L had arranged 
with Mr. Porter previously on Friday that at 10:30 we could exchange 
our copy of the report for his letter, which would state that they had 
been unable to furnish the report. 

When I arrived in the office about 11, Mr. Craig greeted me and 
stated that he had just finished talking to Mr. Porter, and Mr. Portet 
had said that the material had been found in New York, that they 
had to authenticate the material. Apparently Mr. Carroll, who had 
been secretary, would have to authenticate it, and it might not be 
until Monday or Tuesday until that would be authenticated. 

Before calling Mr. Porter back, Mr. Porter's secretary, Miss Paige, 
called me and asked if she could come for her copy of the document. 
[ asked Miss Paige if she had the letter, and she said she knew noth- 
ing of the letter, but she would get in touch with Mr. Porter and he 
would get in touch with me. or she would. 

(bout 5 minutes later Mr. Porter called us and stated what he had 
already told Mr. Craig, and we discussed the letter, but he told us 
le did not think we could have a letter, and finally after a discussion 
back and forth, we drafted a letter on the basis of which we made 
the exchange of the document. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask a question. I 
notice there is an excerpt in this imeographed paper here, and it 
A pcan ag 

The CHairman. Do you not think, Mr. Lane, it would be better if 
we read these excerpts into the record ? 

Mr. Lane. I would like to have Mr. Carroll’s reflections on this 
paragraph. I think this is the meat of the purposes of this subeom- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carroll, it says here: 

In the well-considered opinion of counsel for both major leagues, the present 
reserve clause could not be enforced in an equity court in a suit for specific 
performance, nor as the basis for a restraining order to prevent a player from 
playing elsewhere, or to prevent outsiders from inducing a player to breach his 
contract, 

Would you give me your reflections on that ? 

The Cuairman. That is what I meant, Mr. Lane. Would you mind 
if we held that until we have all the excerpts in the record, and then 
we will take these up one by one? It is not my desire to cut you off, 
but I want to do it in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Lane. If we take them one by one, how are we going to get to 
these witnesses / 

The Cuarman. We will. 
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Mr. Gorpstrin. This report has been reproduced in its entirety, 
and the following are excerpts: 






II. Foreworp 











Baseball, as a game, provides pleasure and relaxation to millions who see it 
played, and to countless millions who follow it through the printed page aud 
radio. The time is not far distant when more millions will relax at home or in « 
theater and see and hear the game wherever it may be being played. 
Professional baseball, however, is more thana game. It is BIG BUSINESS— 


and I might point out that the words “big business” in the document, as 
I read it, were all in capital letters— 


a $100,000,000 industry, actively engaged in providing the American public with 
its greatest and, next to the movies, its cheapest entertainment buy. 

Professional baseball is a peculiar and complicated industry. Most of us like 
to think we run our own organizations and that it is our initiative, experien 
und ability that have been responsible for success. This is true, of course, to 
some extent (p. 1). 

But, to a greater extent, we are in business with 7 (and sometimes 15) active 
partners. This partnership, and the agreement among the partners to cooperite 
in the business of baseball, constitute a monopoly. Our counsel do not beliey: 
we are an illegal monopoly (because our partnership arrangement and coopera- 
tive agreements are necessary in the promotion of fair competition and are 
therefore for the best interests of the public) but we are a combination, and as 
such, the policies and rules and regulations adopted control every one of us in 
the operation of our individual businesses. 

In considering the extent to which baseball functions as an entity, compare a 
major-league club with a large motion-picture corporation. They both operate 
and maintain plants and have a product to sell. They have similar public rela- 
tions and personne! problems, and both are dependent upon publicity. but 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, for instance, hires whom it pleases to make whatever 
pictures it chooses to make. They show the pictures where and when they please 
They do their own planning, visualize their own needs, and determine for them- 
selves the most advantageous future course for their business. RKO, United 
Artists, Paramount, and others are competitive, not partners. 

While the Detroit baseball club also operates its own plant, sets up its own 
accounting systems, and handles its own finances—baseball tells the Detroit club 
whom it may or may not hire, where and when it will play its games, what pro- 
portion of its income it may retain, and, in great degree, determines its policies 
and controls its employees and public relations. 

The Detroit club handles its finances and accounting and maintains its plant 
and concessions as efficiently as corporations in other fields. The organizational! 
structure and procedure for all baseball, however, which determines the policies 
and control the Detroit operation, in great degree, are neither sound nor effi- 
cient, and would not be tolerated in other industries of like size and importance 

Laseball in this country has been like Topsy; it “just growed.’ Nor did it 
a bad job of it. Through the years, however, the business of baseball has been 
run in the most haphazard way imaginable. On the whole, it has gone along 
pretty well, and, human nature being what it is, we have just let it go. 

Today, however, baseball faces the most critical period in all its history. It is 
under attack as an illegal monopoly. Its right to survive as it has always existed 
is being challenged by rapidly changing conditions and new economic and politica! 
forces. What the future holds none can foretell, but certain it is that the ch 
acter of American baseball for many years to come will be determined in large 
mensure by its ability to withstand the pressures of today. At no time in tl 
history of professional baseball has there been greater need for intelligent man- 
avement and procedures to determine the common ends toward which efforts 
shall be directed and to maintain coordination and cooperation between the vari 
ous components of the baseball structure. 

We have an important job to do. In the opinion of your committee, now is 
the time to do it (p. 2). 

Professional baseball has not attempted survey or analysis of its adminis'ra 
tive set-up for 35 years. The major league agreement has been in effect 
35 years, the National Association agreement for 45 years, without any matt 
revision to meet changing conditions. There has never been anybody, or 
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croup, except the club owners with responsibility and authority to face, study 
or handle the game’s over-all problems. As matters now stand, all such matters 
must wait until the club owners (major or minor) assemble. Unlike other busi- 
pess organizations, we do not have a board of directors which investigates, sur- 
yeys, and recommends action on matters of pressing nature. 

Baseball probably never would have had a commissioner if there had not been 
a Black Sox scandal. The authority of the commissioner is limited to “conduct 
detrimental to baseball” and “players’ claims.” 

League presidents have little actual responsibility and authority for anything 
except employment and assignment of umpires and control of players. The 
advisory council, whose responsibility or authority is not defined in the rules, 
has never met, and might as well not have existed. Boards of directors of the 
jeagues are rotating honorary appointments. Club owners, in whom all legisla- 
tive authority is properly vested, meet generally once a year. Our existing 
machinery does not provide for continuing contact and cooperation between the 
majors and big minors, whose over-all problems are similar. League meetings, 
lusting a day or so, have been aptly described as “town meetings.” Minor league 
conventions are apt to be little more than political log-rolling contests. 

Legislation unanimously passed by the minors and concurred in by the majors 
has not found its way into the statute books. (Examples: rules regulating pay- 
ment of bonuses to tirst-year players and determining whether option players are 
controlled by assignor or assignee clubs.) 

Salary limits are specified in the major-minor league rules for every minor 
league except the Pacific Coast League. Salary limits are not being enforced 
in any minor league. Vlayers in some class I) leagues are getting S800 or S900 
amonth. This situation, if not corrected, will ultimately spell ruin for the small 
minor leagues. 

Bonuses to players, except first-year players, are prohibited in all leagues 
below AA. Minor-league clubs in leagues of all classifications are paying bonuses 
te first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year players. No attempt has been or is 
being made to stop this practice (p. 4). 

In the well-considered opinion of counsel for both major leagues, the present 
reserve Clause could not be enforced in an equity court in a suit for specific 
performance, nor as the basis for a restraining order to prevent a player from 
playing elsewhere, or to prevent outsiders from inducing a player to breach his 
ontract, 

Che present option or reserve clause might be successfully attacked in the 

irts on the grounds that— 

1. The terms of renewal are indefinite, in that (@) the amount of the 
salary does not appear on the face of the option and (%) no time is fixed 
for the club to exercise its right to fix the salaries— 


and I might say parenthetically that whether or not this is the opinion 
of counsel, the contract referred to is the 1945 contract before revisions. 


2. The option and the circumstances under which it is obtained is in 
equitable, because a provision that the player shall accept a salary fixed 
by the club is an unreasonable restraint upon the player. 

There are a number of actions now pending in the courts in which the legality 
the option or reserve clause may be attacked. In the opinion of your com- 
ftee the raids upon our plavers by interests outside professional baseball 
will probab'y continue. For both reasons we believe it is extremely urgent and 
esireble that the option clause of the present contract be strengthened, if 
possible to do so without concessions which unduly hamper and prejudice our 
present operations. 

Your committee considered, and discarded as impractical, suggestions that 
salary disputes be arbitrated, or referred to the commissioner. In lieu of arbi- 
tration we requested counsel to revise the option clause so as to remove the 
grounds on which the option could be attacked successfully (p. 10) 

In the judgment of counsel and committee it is extremely desirable that the 

layers’ representatives recognize that the reserve rules are for the benefit of 
ivers as well as club owners. Consequently the committee, in its meeting 

th the representatives of the players, took the initiative to secure such a 

ifement (p. 11). 

If a uniform contract can be adopted which is in general satisfactory to both 

ties to the contract, and if the plavers’ representatives agree that the reserve 
ise is necessary for the protection of the industry and benefits the player— 


ry 
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your counsel and your committee believe the courts will be inclined to reeogniz 
this fact and uphold the validity of the option clause. In other words, we believe 
the revised option clause would have a very good chance of meeting any court 
test of its legality. 

We recommend its prompt adoption. 


x * * * s s a 
You are familiar with the attempts to organize our players for purposes of 
collective bargaining. Mr. Murphy would have been successful, in our opinion, 


if he had started with minor-league players. In that event we would probably 
have awakened to what is known as a fait accompli. 

Your committee felt that attempts to organize players represented our most 
pressing problem. If we were to frustrate Murphy and protect ourselves against 
raids on players from the outside, we deemed it necessary that the uniforn 
players’ contract be revised, and our players satisfied, at least to such extent 
as is feasible and practical. A healthier relationship between club and plave 
will be effective in resisting attempts at unionization—-or raids by outsiders 
(p. 12). 

Your committee considered it desirable, from a standpoint of both employes 
and public relations, that the new contract be in the players’ interest, as well as 
the club owners. If this was to be accomplished it was necessary to aseertain 
the players’ views. 

The committee feels that these procedures and the concrete evidence that 
we were willing to meet With the players on a friendly basis and consider our 
mutual problems, without procrastination upon our part, has already been effec 
tive in preventing the spread of guild sentiment—and has materially improved 
over-all player-club relationships. If it were not for this, we believe guild rep 
resentation and collective bargaining would now be in effect at Pittsburgh (p. 13). 

Your committee was requested to survey and study our problems and recom- 
mend action. 

It is doubtful whether any one member of our committee is in entire accord 
With everything which has been recommended. Logical arguments have been 
presented against some of the proposals and carefully weighed in committee 

We are certain all of the recommendations will not find favor with all of the 
members of both leagues, and that arguments will be advanced as to why con 
currence should not be given on some points and why others should be changed 
or modified, 

In our judgment, however, most of our problems are interrelated, and a solution 
for most depends in large measure upon the solution of all. 

For these reasons we think we are justified in asking consideration of the 
report as a whole, and as such our committee is unanimous in asking your 
approval (p. 25). 

The names appearing underneath do not have any signatures above 
them, either in this copy or in the copy of the <locument submitted to us 
as the so-called final report. The names of the members of the con 
mittee are Ford C. Frick, Sam Breadon, Philip K. Wrigley for the 
National League; William Harridge, L. S. MacPhail, and Tom Yaw 
key for the American League. 

Mr. Keating. Do we have any evidence one way or the other as to 
whether this was in fact signed ? 

Mr. Gotpstein. I have no evidence one way or another. The copy 
of the document that I saw in gray covers had no signatures at all. 

Mr. Srevens. Counsel for the leagues have stated that it was not 
signed. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Lane, you may now ask your question. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Carroll, I wonder if you could help the subeommit- 
tee on that excerpt there referred to on page 2. Have you got a copy 
of it? 

Mr. Carroii, At the bottom of page 2? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The Cuairnman. Page 10 of the so-called report. 

Mr. Lane. Could you help the subcommittee any on that? 
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Mr. Carro.u. Mr. Fiery, I am sure, concurs with me that we did not 
give an opinion, and have never given an opinion that the reserve 
clause could not be enforced in equity. 

Of course, there are cases in which it has not been enforced in equity, 
in which the player contract has not been enforced in equity, 

There are other cases, such as the Lajoie case, which is the only one 
that I know of, that has gone to the highest appellate court, where it 
has been enforced. That is one of the reasons why this section on 
legality was stricken from the report, because when we saw it on the 
evidence of these meetings, saw it for the first time, we realized that it 
had gone much further in characterizing our opimions than we had 
ever gone. 

We had advised the conimittee, of course, that there were certain 
things they could do to strengthen the contract and the reserve clause. 

Mr. Gouipsrern. Just to clarify, with reference to the Lajoie case, 
that was a case in which the contract was limited to three renewals, 3 
vears; is that not a correct statement of the facts of the case? 
~ Mr. Carrouw. I believe that is so. Lam not certain of that. It was 
the standard type of reserve clause that was in force at that time. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I believe the opinion speaks of 3 years for the—in 
other words, not a continuing option, but limited to 3 years. 

Mr. Carroii. Now, in the next paragraph it starts out : The present 
option or reserve clause might be successfully attacked in the courts”— 
we made no representation, of course, as to that it could be successfully 
attacked. We said that if it were attacked it would probably be on 
these grounds, namely, the grounds of indefiniteness and inequity, 
and we pointed out that the proposed amendments to the contract 
would remove objections on those grounds. 

i would like to point out that preceding this particular material, and 
in the same section of the report, appear these paragraphs : 

The reserve clause which gives clubs in professional baseball under certai: 
onditions continuing options upon the services of players is, in the opinion of 
our committee, the fundamental upon which the entire structure of professional 
baseball is based, and it must be maintained if the structure and competition of 
baseball are to be preserved. 

The reserve rules are not necessary but they are for the benefit of all parties 

meerned, club owners, players, and the public. They create jobs for the players 
nan industry which probably could not survive if the basis of fair competition 
between clubs and between leagues built around the basic fundamental of the 
reserve Clause is not maintained. 

But the fact is that we had never delivered opinions as broadly as 
they are characterized here. We had said that the possible objections 
of indefiniteness and inequity could be counteracted by the changes 
which were made in the contract at the meeting of 1946, and which were 
approved by the players at a subsequent meeting on September 16. 

Mr. Lanr. How could you, Mr. Carroll, explain that paragraph 
that the writer has inserted here, “that it is the well-considered opinion 
of counsel of both major leagues?” Evidently, it is a matter that had 
considerable discussion beween counsel of both leagues. It evidently 
stood out in the mind of the writer as the opinion of counsel. 

Mr. Carrots. Well, I cannot—that was one of the questions I asked 
him at the time I saw the first draft of this report, which was how 
he could say that in view of the fact that we had not and could not 
give an opinion, and would not want it to appear in a report. Conse- 
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quently, this material was eliminated, along with matters that the 
committee members themselves objected to on other topics. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Did I understand you to say that you could not 
give an opinion ¢ 

Mr. Carroti. No; I would not and could not give an opinion that it 
was not enforcible because I am not convinced that it is not enforcible 
under conditions that might arise. We had that particular case up, 
and at the time this report was given we were in litigation in thie 
Gardella case. 

Mr. McCu.tocn. Well, specifically were you asked by any member 
of this subcommittee whether or not in your opinion the then present 
reserve clause could be enforced ? 

Mr. Carroit. Mr. McCulloch, I do not remember being asked that 
particular question. We had conferences and sat down with the com 
mittee and, as I recall it, the matter was more directly what can we 
do to make our legal position stronger than it is now. The fact that 
it was under attack in the courts at the time—I am sorry, I said we 
were in the Gardella case. We were not in 1946. We were then liti- 
gating the question with the Mexican League where the Yankees 
themselves had brought a suit against the Mexican League to enjoin 
them from inducing their players to go to Mexico, and the defense 
set up by the Mexican League was that these were illegal contracts, 
in violation of the antitrust law and, therefore, their efforts to induce 
breach of the contracts were justified. We were in litigation on that 
issue at that time, though. 

Mr. McCutsocn. I would like to return to this. Of course, I know 
it involves a considerable lapse of time, but again specifically asking 
this question, did any member of this subcommittee ask you, as counse! 
for one of the leagues, whether or not in your opinion the reserve 
clause was enforcible in a court of equity? 

Mr. Carrott. No; I do not recall that specific question. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Do you know whether that question was asked 
of counsel of the other league ? 

Mr. Fiery. Not that I recall in connection with this report. It 
might well have been, but I do not recall it. 

Mr. McCutiocn. At any of these conferences that led up to this 
report was that question definitely put to counsel for either league? 

Mr. Fiery. Well, if it was, it was an oral discussion. It was not 
covered by any memorandum. As far as the question of the legality 
of the reserve clause, we have told them that—as far as our office is 
concerned, we told them that we thought the reserve clause was legall) 
enforcible. 

Mr. McCutrocn. In a court of equity? 

Mr. Fiery. In a court of equity. So, therefore, it no doubt could 
be attacked on certain grounds, as was put into this report, of inequif) 
and hardship, but we did not feel that those would be successful: 
that the provisions of the reserve clause were reasonable, 

Mr. McCuttocn. So, therefore, this quotation from the report is 
not in accordance with your opinion or Mr. Carroll’s opinion, even 
as of that time. and even as the contract was then constituted ? 

Mr. Fiery. That is right. as far as my opinion is concerned. 

Mr. Carroiy. That is right. 

Mr. Wits. Had there been any appellate court decisions on that 
specific point at that time in 1946? 
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Mr. Carrotu. No. Of course most of the litigation over the player 
contracts goes way back before 1920, and there had been no—since the 
adoption of the major league agreement in 1921 there had been no liti- 
gation until we got into the Mexican League litigation in the spring of 
1946, when we did go into an equity court to enforce it insofar as it 
related to an employer attempting to induce a breach of that contract, 
and the issue of its legality was raised by way of defense in that action. 

Mr. Keatrne. Who wrote up this document?) Mr. MacPhail? 

Mr. Carrott. Mr. MacPhail was the author of this document; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Keartrna. Is he to be called as a witness, Mr. Goldstein ? 

Mr. Goxtpstern. Mr. Stevens, about a month or so ago, wrote Mr. 
MacPhail asking for an interview. We received no reply; then when 
we decided what witnesses we would call—we wrote Mr. MacPhail a 
letter requesting his appearance and subsequently sent a telegram, and 
to these we have received no reply at all. 

Mr. Keatrna. He has written “In the well-considered opinion of 
counsel for both major leagues the present reserve clause could not be 
enforced in an equity court.” Counsel for both leagues say they never 
gave such opinion. 

Mr. Carroti. And Mr. MacPhail took that out of the report when 
we pointed that out to him, and that was not in the report that was 
delivered to the major leagues, none of this material on the legality 
was in that report. 

Mr. Keating. I think it might be helpful to consider at least sub- 
penaing Mr. MacPhail to appear before the subcommittee in view of 
the testimony that has been given. 

The CHarrMan. Do any of you gentlemen know whether arrange- 
ments can be made to have Mr. MacPhail appear ? 

Mr. Carroti. Mr. Chairman, I do not think a gg will be nec- 
essary. I would rather assume that he was coming down, but I will be 
very glad to get in touch with him and confirm that. He has not been 
ible to leave his place recently, because I asked him if he were coming 
up to the world series, and he said no, die could not be on his feet that 
long, and he did not want to be up. He did not think that he could 
leave his farm. He lives up here at Bel Air, Md. 

Mr. McCunxiocn. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I also talked with 
Mr. MacPhail over the telephone, if I correctly recall some activities 
of several months ago, and at that time he expressed a willingness to 
come before this subcommittee. As a matter of fact, as I recall the 
telephone conversation, he would have come in a given week except at 
the end of the week when he was taking some horses up to a general 

ale some place in New York. 

Mr. Carrotu. Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure from my conversations 
with him that he expects to come, and I had assumed that he had 
confirmed your letter. 

[ will telephone him today and ask him to do so, or at least to ex- 
plain his position to you. 

The Cuamman. Will you arrange with counsel to have that done? *° 

Mr. Carrot. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Hiuurnes. Mr. Carroll, did every major league team or some 
representative thereof receive a copy of this partic ‘ular report ¢ 


* See hearings, testimony of L. S. MacPhail, October 24, 1951. See p. 1060. 
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Mr. Carroiy. Of this so-called gray-covered document ¢ 

Mr. Hiturnas. Yes. 

Mr. Carrouii. No; not in this form. 

Mr. Hintines. And what was the distribution of this particula: 
report confined to ? 

Mr. Carroui. It was confined: to a display of it, so far as I know 
Apparently I do not know all about it, because as far as I know al! 
the copies were in Mr. MacPhail’s possession. He may have deliy 
ered one to the commissioner, but we have not been able to find it in 
the commissioner's file. But this original draft was produced by him 
at Chicago on August 26, and the copies that were distributed to the 
clubs on the 27th had the material objected to by the committee deleted, 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Carroll, at that time Mr. MacPhail was one of the 
representatives of the American League ¢ 

Mr. Carroui. That is right. He was president of the New York 
Yankees then, the American League baseball cluo in New York. 

Mr. Wiuuts. Is the original document now in evidence? — IT ask that 
to dispute the fact that it was never signed. 

Mr. Keating. Are you referring to the document which was in 
fact distributed ? 

Mr. Wiuuis. I am referring to the document from which these 
excerpts have been read. Is that original document here? The one 
that we have before us does not appear to have been signed. Was the 
original ever delivered here ¢ 

The Cuairman. Counsel will answer it. 

Mr. Goipstein. The document from which the excerpts have been 
taken represents a copy of a copy. I was shown the gray-covered 
document from which Mr. Carroll has just read, on the condition that 
I would dictate the contents of that document and then subsequently 
transcribe it. The transcription, which T consider to be a full and 
accurate copy of the document—Mr. Carroll has had a chance to look 
at it, and I assume that he has found no objections to it, at least in 
that form—the document which I submitted for the record is a tran 
script of the gray-covered document. 

The Cuatrrman. And which the chairman also saw. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. But at no time has anyone produced any signed 
document, either the one that Mr. Carroll gave us in photostatic form 
this morning as a mimeographed copy of a retyping of a mutilated 
document, or any other one. That in itself was not signed, either. 

Mr. Wiuuts. Let me ask Mr. Carroll: Was this document, the dis- 
puted document we are talking about, ever signed ? 

Mr. Carrot. Mr. MacPhail’s draft was never signed. I am quite 
sure of that. Iam certain of that. 

Mr. Wiuuts. Was it ever signed by anyone? 

Mr. Carrott. Whether the deleted one that was submitted as the 
official report was signed, I could not, from personal recollection, state. 
I would assume that it would have been, but I have not had access to 
a signed copy, and in the absence of that, I could not say. 

Mr. Keatine. That was in fact distributed among the various 
teams? 

Mr. Carroti. To the clubs at the meeting, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. You mean that none of those is in existence? 

Mr. Carroii. We are trying to locate copies in the American League 
office. Those that were distributed in our league, in the National 
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League, I collected, following the meeting, after the action had been 
taken on the material set forth there. 

In the American League, some of those deleted copies were turned 
over, apparently, to Mr. Harridge, and he is making a search. 

Mr. Kearine. After these so-called deletions were made, and there 
was something agreed upon in the way of a document, you collected on 
behalf of the National Le ‘ague all of those and destroyed them / 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Mr. Keattne. They were not satisfactory to you, either; is that the 
reason the “y were destroyed 7 

Mr. Carroitn. No. A comparison of that document with the action 
taken will disclosse that everything recommended in there in the way 
of for mal action I believe was adopted at that meeting, and they were 
chewed-up documents, and we just decided that before some of them 
turned up in the hands of outsiders—these were confidential matte rs, 
the discussion of these matters, and it has been our experience in base- 
ball that if these documents are allowed to float around, they turn up in 
hands where the confidence is violated. That is apparently what 
happened to this gray document, and that is the very thing we wanted 
toavoid. ‘These were some ticklish issues we were considering at this 
time, both legally and from the standpoint of operations. At least, 
we thought they were. A lot of them have disappeared now, and the 
idea was to keep them confidential. The best way we knew to go about 
it was, having taken the action, to get rid of what had gone before, 
which had all been merged in the results of the meetings. 

Mr. Kearine. You mean that you collected these all at the same 
meeting at which they were signed ? 

Mr. Carronti, Yes, sir, at Chicago. They were collected following 
the meetings in Chicago, at which they were considered. 

We sat in these meet Ings with these reports before us and took action 
on it. 

Mr. Krarine. And they all agreed on them, and then after agreeing 
on them, you collected all of the copies for the-—— 

Mr. Carroiy. For the National League. 

Mr. Keatine. For the clubs in your league ? 

Mr. Carrouti. As far as I know. I am getting a little skeptical 
thout my thoroughness, in view of the developments here. 

The CHatrman. You did not destroy every copy, because what 
you have submitted here this morning is a photostat of the mimeo- 
graphed copy. 

Mr. Carroiy, I said in the National League, Mr. Chairman. That 
was prepared in the American League oflice. 

The Cuamman. Where was this mimeographed copy? In the 
American League office ? 

Bg Carrot. In the American League office. It was prepared by 

. Harridge to distribute to the minor league representatives. 

"the CuamMan. And as far as you know, that is the only copy 
extant of this report ? 

Mr. Carrot. We are still searching, or Mr. Fiery has asked to have 
another search made of those files out there. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Carroll, I do not think that you quite answered 
Congressman Willis’ question. He asked you whether or not any of 
‘hese representatives signed the MacPhail report. 
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Mr. Carroti. None of them signed this. Of that I am sure, be 
cause I was present at the meeting of the committee at which ‘this 
report was considered and amended. Mr. MacPhail’s draft was not 
acceptable, and it was there amended, and nobody signed it in the 
form in which Mr. Goldstein has introduced it in the record. I a1 
positive of that. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you. 

The CuairmMan. Are there any other comments on this, Mr. Porter / 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I think that the record is quite clea: 
on this. But there was Mr. Keating’s question. There was certain|y 
no relationship in my mind as to the production of this or any othe: 
document, and a disclosure by Mr. Goldstein that he had had 
because he had told Mr. Carroll and myself in September that he had 
such a copy, and we said, “We will undertake to find one.” And |] 
was advised that Mr. MacPhail did have a copy of his files, and w: 
expected it momentarily, but for reasons that Mr. Carroll has ex- 
plained, Mr. MacPhail did not produce it. 

So I wanted the record to be clear on that. And I so advised th: 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Keatine. And after Mr. Goldstein disclosed to you that the 
subcommittee had a copy, at 3 or 3:30 this Friday afternoon, you 
did not then communicate in any way with Mr. Carroll ? 

Mr. Porter. No. Mr. Carroll called me and said, “We have dis- 
covered a copy.” 

I said, “That is fine,” because I had assumed all along that he had 
had it. He told us that in September, Mr. Keating, and we were 
attempting to find another copy which we could submit in compliance 
with this request. 

So there was absolutely no relationship between these two events. 
It is pure coincidence, and I wanted the record to be crystal clear on 
that subject. 

Mr. Wits. Now, there is no difference between the copy that you 
found and the copy that Mr. Goldstein had all along? 

Mr. Porter. No, I do not think so, I made a comparison of them 
last night very briefly, and they appear to be precisely the same docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Keatinc. But that differs from the document of which a photo 
static copy was furnished this morning 4 

Mr. Porter. Yes. That photostat, Mr. Keating, is the revised final 
report, which to my understanding was adopted at the joint meeting. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Porter, when Mr. Carroll called you after you met 
Mr. Goldstein and myself, did he tell you that he had found the final 
draft which was submitted or the preliminary MacPhail report, } 
both ? 

Mr. Porrer. He said he did not know what they were; that he would 
have to examine them. He got them late on Friday afternoon, about 
5 o’clock, and he assumed this was what they were, but he wanted to 
study them, and wanted to confer with Mr. Fiery, who was present, 
which he did yesterday. 

Mr. Srevens. But insofar as you discussed them, did he indicate that 
they were preliminary documents or the final complete document of 
the committee ? 

Mr. Porter. As I recall, he said he had found them both. 
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Mr. STeveNns. Did you tell us that the next day ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. On Saturday ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. If I did not, it was inadvertent. 

Mr. Goupstrern. We referred to the final one, and not the gray- 
covered one. I had no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Porrer. I will correct my statement, now that you have re- 
treshed my recollection. I did not know until yesterday—that is 
eorrect—that he had found both the original Mac Phail draft and the 
revised draft. I assumed that it was just the revised draft. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, in his conversation with you, you did 
not try to determine as between yourselves which he h: id found # 

Mr. Porter. I did not think it was important. We just wanted to 
get the report, and he said, “I have found what I think is the report 
And when we confer on it tomorrow, we can authenticate it and sub- 
mit it to the subcommittee.” 

Mr. Srevens. I see. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, our next witness is Mr. Clark Griffith, who 
in his time has been a player, a manager, and is now an owner. I will 
not call him the grand old man of baseball; I will call him the grand 
young man of baseball. 

Mr. Grirrira. Thank you for that. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK C. GRIFFITH, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
(AMERICAN LEAGUE) BASEBALL CLUB 


Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Griffith, I would like to take you back to the 
time in the days of the 1890’s when you pitched in the National League. 
While you were pitching in the National League, did you become 

instrumental i in promoting the development of what became the Amer- 

‘an League ? 

“Mr. Grirrirn. Yes; I did. 

Mr. GotpstErn. Do you remember a time in the early 1900’s when 
the American League was still operating as a minor league, and it 
sought to expand eastward ? 

Mr. Grirrrri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. It was operating under the national agreement in 
those days? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, in cooperation with the National League. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Now, is it not true that when the American League 
desired to expand eastward, the National League resisted it? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And asa matter of fact, this refusal of the National 
League resulted in the American League’s turning outlaw, so to speak ? 

Mr. Grivrirn. No. We were never outlaw, because we never hele 
faith. We cooperated with the minor leagues just the same as the 
National League did. We simply had a fight with the National 
League for territory that they had vacated, you might say. Wash- 
ington had been put out of the National League; Baltimore had been 
put out of the National League; Cleveland had been put out of the 
a onal League. And we applied to go into those cities, and they 
s “No, that belongs to us; that territory belongs to us.” 

Wes said,“No, it don’t.” 
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So we had an argument, and a fight, over the thing. But we were 


not an outlaw league : at any time, in any sense, because we cooperated 
with the minor leagues at all times. 

Mr. Goupsrere. And you moved into Boston and Philadelphia, t 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, also in your misunderstanding, so to speak 
with the National League, you did not recognize their reserve ru 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. No: we did not. 


Mr. Goupsrern. So that in matters of territory and in terms of 


players being reserved to the National League, vou were in elements 
of controversy / 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, sir. We would take a player off the rese: 
list, but we would not take one off a contract. 

Mr. Gorpsteixn. No. You took no contract jumpers, but you too! 
what are known as reserve jumpers ? 

Mr. Grorerru. That is right. 

Mr. Goutpsrerx. Asa matter of fact, you yourself jumped ? 

Mr. Grireiru. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstrers. You jumped the reserve list of the National Leagu 
to the American League? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

The Cramman. Tell us the facts about your so-called jumping 

Mr. Greerivi. 1 would have to go back, Mr. Chairman, on the thing 
The thing that caused it was this. We had had the Brotherhood: \ 
had had the American Association; and we had had evervthing, 2 
it had all gone up inthin air. And the National League was the on! 
league in the field, and they were failing. IT remember being on the 
gate in Cleveland at one time. In the old days you pitched today and 
went on the gate tomorrow. And I counted up in Cleveland that 
there were 56 people at the ball game. 

So we all recognized the fact—we had all been in other leagues | 
bygone days, Charlie Comiskey and Ban Johnson and all those fe! 
lows—we said that we would have to have another league, something 
in order to bring baseball back into its own. And we applied, in a 
nice way, to the National League. We got the idea of the new league 
and applied to them for the territory that they had vacated, and they 
would not give it tous. Otherwise there would not have been any fight 
between the two leagues. 

They would not let us have those franchises. They said, “We won 
let vou go into these towns.” 

We said, “We are going to go in, anyway.” 

That was what caused the fight between the two leagues. But | 
whole idea of the thing was that baseball was on its way down if son 
thing did not happen, because there had been a lot of leagues. Y: 
can look back in the his tory of base ball and see three leagues. and the 
the American Association was an opponent of the National Leagu 
for many. many years, the old St. Louis Browns and all the famous 
teams. But it got to where they were put out of the picture. The 
could not go on any longer. And they had a 12-club league, and th 
was a flop. 

Then the National League threw away 4 of those 12 clubs. And 
just got to where baseball was on its way down. 
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The Cuamman. On what team were you playing then ¢ 

Mr. GrurvirH. The Chicago Nationals. 

The Cuamman. And what team did you join afterward ¢ 

Mr. Grivviru. The Chicago White Sox. 

Mr. (FOLDSTEIN. You jumped dow nto the South Side, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. (RIF FITH. Yes. From the West Side to the South Side. 

The CuarMan. And you jumped your reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Griveiry. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. And then you went on to pitch for Chicago, and I 
think the first season you took the pennant from Boston by four 
games. 
~ Mr. Griverrn. That is true. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And you also managed the Chicago club as well as 
pitching for them ? 

Mr. Grivrvirn. That is right 

Mr. Goupstrrn. Now, have you any doubt that the American League 
would have failed except by taking the direct action that it did by 
going into the territory of the National League and taking players off 
the reserve of the National League / 

Mr. Greeerin. T doubt it. We could not have been a big league for 
quite some time. You know, it takes time to develop ball players. 
You must remember this fact, that the American League was the 
American League 1 year before it was a big league. They called it 
the American League. And when they did start to expand, Connie 
Mack went from Milwaukee to Philadelphia, and the Kansas City 
club eame to Washington, and so on. 

Mr. GoupstTrern. So that actually it was this direct action that the 
American League took that finally gave it the opportunity to become 
al major league / 

Mr. Grirvirn. That is true. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And until the so-called Cincinnati peace compact in 
1903, the National League was unwilling to give you anything; is that 
right ? . 

Mr. Grteriry. That is right. They fought us up to that time. 

Mr. Goupstern. IT should lke to submit for the record at this time 
the so called Cincinnati peace cohipact of 19033. 

The Carman. That will be accepted. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


ExHIipit 35 


] CINCINNATI Peace Compact ENTERED INTO AND SIGNED BY THE REPRESENTA- 
IVES OF THE NATIONAL AND AMERICAN LEAGUES, AT CINCINNATI, JANUARY 10, 
1003, 


\ta prior date the National League and American Association of Professional 
Base Ball Clubs having appointed a committee, and the American League of 
Professional Base Ball Clubs having appointed a committee, the object and pur- 
pose being for said committees to meet, discuss and agree upon a policy to end 
hy and all differences now existing between the two said Leagues; and said com- 
mittee of the National League consisting of Harry C. Pulliam, August Herrmann, 
James A, Hart and Frank deHass Robison; and said committee of said American 
League consisting of B. B. Johnson, Charles A. Comiskey, Charles W. Somers and 
H. J. Killilea, and said committees having met at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in the 
ty of Cincinnati, on January 9th, 1903, and continued in session until this 10th 
day of January, 1903, and after having fairly and fully discussed all complaints 
ind matters of grievances and abuses growing out of the present base ball con- 
ditions, and having in mind the future welfare and preservation of the National 


Game, have unanimously agreed as follows: 
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First.—Each and every contract hereafter entered into by the clubs of either 
league with players, managers or umpires shall be considered valid and binding, 

Seconp.—A reserve rule shall be recognized, by which each and every club muy 
reserve players under contract, and that a uniform contract for the use of each 
league shall be adopted. 

Tuirp.—After a full consideration of all contract-claims by each and every 
club it is agreed that the list hereto attached, marked Exhibits “A” and “Bb,” 
is a correct list of the players legally awarded to each club. 

Exhibit “A” being the list of American League pluyers, and Exhibit “B” being 
the list of National League players. 

FourtTH.—It is agreed that any and all sums of money received by any player 
from any club, other than the club to which he is awarded by the exhibits here- 
to attached, shall be returned forthwith to the club so advancing said sum, and 
until all said sums of money so advanced are returned, said player shall not 
be permitted to play with any club in either league. 

KirtH.—The circuits of each league shall consist of the following cities: 
American League—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, LDe- 
troit, Chicago and St. Louis. National League—Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. Neither circuit 
shall be changed without the consent of the majority of the clubs of each league 
It is further provided that there shall be no consolidation in any city where two 
clubs exist; nor shall any club transfer or release its players for the purpose of 
injuring or weakening the league of which it is a member. 

SixtH.—On or before the first day of February of each year the President 
of each league shall appoint a schedule committee of three each, who shall be 
authorized to prepare a schedule of games to be played during the championship 
season by each club in each league. This schedule shall be submitted by the com- 
mittee within three weeks after their appointment to each league for their 
ratification and adoption. This committee shall be authorized—if they deem the 
same advisable—to provide for a series of championship games between all of 
the clubs in both leagues. 

SeveENtTH.—On or before the first day of February of each year the President 
of each league shall appoint a committee on rules of three each, who shall be 
authorized to prepare uniform playing rules. These rules shall be submitted by 
the committee within three weeks after their appointment to each league for 
their ratification and adoption. 

EicgHTH.—It is further agreed that said two leagues hereinbefore mentioned 
shall enter into a national agreement embodying the conditions hereinbefore set 
forth; and it is further agreed that Presidents LB. B. Johnson and Harry C. 
Pulliam be, and they are hereby, appointed each a committee of one from each 
league for the purpose of making, preparing and formulating such Nationa! 
Agreement; and it is further agreed that they invite President P. T. Powers, of 
the National Association of Professional Base Ball Leagues, to confer and advise 
with them in the formulating of said National Agreement. 

NINTH.—It is hereby agreed that each member hereby bind himself and his 
respective league by signing this agreement this 10th day of January, 1903. 


HArRkY C. PULLIAM, B. B. JOHNSON, 

AUG. HERRMANN, CHARLES A, COMISKEY, 
JAMES A. Hart, CHARLES W. SoMERS, 
FRANK DE Hass Rosison, H. J. KILviLea. 


EXHIBIT A, AMERICAN LEAGUE 


St. Lovis—Powell, F. Donahue, Sudhoff, Reidy, Sievers, Kahoe, Sugden, Ander- 
son, Padden, Wallace, McCormick, Hemphill, Heiderick, Burkett, W. Friel. 

Derroir—Buelow, Donovan, Mercer, Mullen, Yeager, Turner, Gleason, Elber- 
feld, Crawford, Barret, McAllister, Kissinger, Kitson. 

WaASHINGTON—Clark, Drill, Orth, Townsend, Patten, Lee, Carrick, Carey, 
Demontreville, Robison, Moran, Coughlin, Delehanty, Selbach, Ryan, Holmes 

PHILADELPHIA—Plank, Waddell, Henley, Quinn, Rogers, Bender, Wilson, 
Powers, Schrecongost, Davis, M. Cross, L. Cross, Hartsel, Seybold, Pickering, 
Murphy, Hoffman. 

Boston.—Collins, Young, Dineen, Winters, Hughes, Gibson, Altrock, Criger, 
Lachance, Ferris, Parent, Gleason, Dougherty, Stahl, Freeman, Jones, Stone, 
O’Brien, Wood. 

CLEVELAND—McCarthy, Bay, Flick, Weed, Bradley, Gochnaur, Lajoie, Hick 
man, Abbott, Bemis, Joss, Moore, Wright, Bernhardt, Dorner, Hess, Hickey, 
Stoval, Pounds, Thoney, Hill, Walker. 
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Cxuicaco—Dundon, Sullivan, McFarland, Callahan, Patterson, White, Flaherty, 
Dunkel, Owens, Isbell, Daly, Davis, L. Tannehill, Odwell, F. Jones, Green, 
Dolan, Hallman, C. Jones. 

NEw YorkK—O’Connor, Beville, Griffith, Chesbro, J. Tannehill, Wiltse, Adkins, 
Wolf, Howell, Ganzel, Williams, Long, Conroy, L. Davis, Fultz, Keeler, H. 
McFarland, Courtney. 


EXHIBIT B. NATIONAL LEAGUE 


CINcINNATI—Kelley, Seymour, Donlin, Mavoon, Beckley, Steinfeldt, Hahn, 
Poole, Morrissey, Vickers, Bergen, Thielman, Pietz, Maloney, Ewing, Corcoran, 
Phillips, Harper, Allemang, Sutthoff, Wiggs, Hooker. 

PiTTSBURGH—Kane, Phillippe, Leever, Doheny, Veil, Wilhelm, Falkenberg, 
McLaughlin, Merritt, Smith, Zimmer, Phelps, Bransfield, Ritchey, Wagner, Leach, 
Burke, Sebring, Beaumont, Clarke. 

Sr. Lovis—P. J. Donovan, J. J. O’Neil, Weaver, Ryan, M. J. O'Neil, Murphy, 
Yerkes, Currie, Hackett, C. McFarland, Milton, Sanders, Brown, Wicker, Rhoades, 
Nichols, Farrell, Krueger, Hartman, Brashear, Barclay, Smoot, Williams, 
Dunham. 

Cutcaco—Kling, Raub, Taylor, Lundgren, Williams, Weimer, Corridon, Hardy, 
Menefee, Chance, Lowe, Tinker, Casey, Evers, Dobbs, Slagle, Harley, Jones, 
Eyler, Frisk. 

Boston—Willis, Pittenger, Malarkey, Piatt, Tenney, Abbatachio, Greminger, 
Bonner, Stanley, Dexter, Cooley, Carney, Moran, Kittredge, Lush, Audrey. 

PHILADELPHIA—Wolverten, Thomas, Dooin, Hulswitt, Duggleby, Fraser, Barry, 
Keister, Roth, Green, Iberg, Douglass. 

New YorK—Mathewson, Van Haltren, Browne, Smith, McGann, Miller, Cronyn, 
McGraw, Warner (if New York has a contract with him prior to this date), 
Bowerman, Mertes, Bresnahan, Taylor, McGinnity, Dunn, Lauder, Babb, Gilbert. 

BrooKLYN—Newton. This list to be attached by Committee representing 
National League, but to contain no name appearing on any list of American 
League Clubs. 

The following list was subsequently added: 

BrookLtyN—Broderick, Dahlen, Doyle, Evans, Flood, Gabriel. Garvin, Hearne, 
Householder, Oscar Jones, Jordon, Latimer, McCreedle, McGuire, MeM:nus, 
Newton, Ritter, Schmidt, Sheckard, Strang, Farrell, Joseph, Corbett, James 
Hughes, C. E. Irwin, Hugh Jennings, and E. W. Wheeler. 

Mr. Gotpstrrxn. And that resulted later on in the new national 
agreement, did it not? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, sir, it did. 

Mr. Gotpstern. To which the American League became a party, as 
well as the National League? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That is right 

Mr. Gonpsrern. And that national agreement I should like to 
submit, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. That will be accepted. 

The document above referred to follows:) 


Exnurpit No. 36 


lie NATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF PROFESSIONAL Base BA, 
ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND AMERICAN LEAGUES AND THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 11, 1908 


This Agreement, made and entered into by and between The National League 
nd American Association of Professional Base Ball Clubs, and The American 
League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, known and designated herein as Major 
Leagues, parties of the first part; each with the other and both, jointly and 
verally, by and with The National Association of Professional Base Pall 
Leagues, known and referred to herein as Minor Leagues, party of the second 
rt, shall be styled the National Agreement, and shall have for its objects: 
1) Perpetuation of baseball as the national pastime of America, by surround- 
‘ it with such safeguards as will warrant absolute public confidence in its in- 
tegrity and methods, and by maintaining a high standard of skill and sportsman- 
p in its players. 
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(2) Protection of the property rights of those engaged in baseball as a business 
without sacrificing the spirit of competition in the conduct of the clubs, 

(3) Promotion of the welfare of ball players as a class by developing and 
perfecting them in their profession and enabling them to secure adequate compe 
sation for expertness. 

(4) Adoption of a uniform code of rules for playing baseball. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1. This Agreement shall be indissoluble except by the unanimous 
vote of the parties to it, and if any of said parties withdraws from it, or violates 
any of its fundamental principles, the party so withdrawing or offending shall be 
treated as the enemy of organized baseball. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. Each party to this Agreement retains the right to conduct 
affairs and govern its players according to its constitution and by-laws. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1. On or before March 1st of each year a committee of three from 
each of the Major Leagues to this Agreement—the National and the Americar 
League—shall meet and adopt a code of rules to regulate the playing of the game 
of baseball for the ensuing season, a majority vote being required to adopt 
revise or repeal a rule. 

ARTICLE IV 


SecTIon 1. A commission of three members, to be known as the Nationa 
Commission, is hereby created with power to construe and carry out the terms 
and provisions of this Agreement, excepting when it pertains to the internal 
affairs of the National Association. One member shall be the President of the 
National League and one the President of the American League. These two 
members shall meet, on or before the first Monday of January in each year, to 
elect by a majority vote a suitable person as the third member. The third mem- 
ber so chosen shall be the Chairman of the Commission for one year from the 
date of his election, and shall preside at all meetings. Each member shall have 
a vote on all questions which may come before it, except as hereinafter directed 
A Secretary shall be elected yearly. The salary of the Chairman shall be $—-——— 
per annum, in addition to living and traveling expenses incurred in the discharge 
of his official duties. Other members of the Commission shall serve without co! 
pensation. The salary of the Secretary shall be $———— per annum. Immed- 
iately after the election of a Chairman and Secretary, the Commission shall pri 
ceed to the transaction of such business as may properly come before it. 

Sec. 2. Sessions of the Commission, in addition to the annual meeting on the 
first Monday in January of each year, shall be held at the call of the Chairman, 
or at the request of the two other members of the Commission. 

Sec. 3. The National Commission shall have the power to inflict and enforce 
fines or suspensions, or both, upon either party to this Agreement who are ad- 
judged by it to have violated the letter or spirit of this Agreement. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a National League Club or an American League Club 
ciaims the services of the same player by selection, reservation or contract, the 
right to said player shall be established by the decision of the Chairman of th 
Commission, who shall determine the case on the law and evidence without thi 
aid of either of his associates. 

Sec. 5. Whenever a National League Club and a Minor League Club cannot 
amicably arrange differences over a player, the testimony shall be heard and 
the case adjudicated by the Chairman of the Commission and the representative 
of the American League. If the contention be between an American League 
Club and a Minor League Club, the decision shall be made by the Chairman of 
the Commission and the representative of the National League. If the Chairm: 
of the Commission and the Major League nember entitled to vote on any questi 
arising between a Major and Minor League Club shail not agree, the Chairman 
findings shall determine the case. 
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ARTICLE V 





Secrion 1. The circuits of each Major League shall consist of the following 
cities ; National League—-Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. American League—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detriot, Chicago and St. Louis. Neither Major 
League circuit shall be changed without the consent of the majority of the clubs 
of each Major League. It is further provided that there shall be no consolidation 
n any city where two Major League Clubs exist; nor shall any club transfer or 
release its players for the purpose of injuring or weakening the League of which 
t is a member; provided, however, that the circuit of either Major League may 
be changed by transferring either of the above mentioned franchises to some other 
city on consent of the majority of the clubs of each Major League. Provided, 
further, that if either of the Major Leagues in changing their circuits shall 
choose a city in which a club of the National Association is located, such Major 
League shall then be required to pay to the League in the National Association of 
which such city may be a member the sum of $2,500. LVrovided, further, that 
when a Major League shall change its circuit and choose a city in which a club 
of the National Association is located, such club shall be compensated for any 
assets that they may have by the club desiring to locate in such city; and upon 
failure to agree upon such compensation, the matter shall be determined by ar- 
hitration, the arbitration committee to consist of three members, one of whom 
shall be the President of the National Commission, one a member of the Major 
League other than the one desiring to locate in such city, and the third a member 
of the National Association. The finding of a majority of said committee to be 
final. 

Sec. 2. The party of the second part hereby guarantees that none of the leagues 
n its membership shall establish or maintain a club in a city on the circuit of 
either Major League, or within five miles of the limits thereof, without the con- 
sent in writing of the Major League Club or Clubs located therein and recorded 
in the office of the Secretary of the National Commission, Jersey City excepted. 


ARTICLE VI 


SecTion 1. All parties to this instrument pledge themselves to recognize the 

cht of reservation, and respect contracts between players and clubs under its 
protection. 

Sec. 2. Any club or league which harbors a player who refuses to observe his 

mtract with a club member of any party to this Agreement, or to abide by its 
reservation, shall be considered an outlaw organization, and its claims to con 
tractual and territorial rights ignored 

Sec. 3. The right and title of a Major League Club to its players shall be ab- 
solute, and can be only terminated by release or failure to reserve under the 
terms of this Agreement by the club to which a player has been under contract. 
When a Major League Club serves notice of release on one of its players, he 
shall be ineligible to contract with a club of another league if, during ten days 
ifter the service of such notice of release, a club in the league in which he has 
been playing shall demand his services, 

Sec. 4. The practice of farming is prohibited All right or claim of a Major 
League Club to a player shall cease when such player becomes a member of a 
Miner League Club, and no arrangement between clubs for the loan or return 
fa player shall be binding between the parties to it, or reeognized by other clubs, 

Sec. 5. The National Association shall have the classification of its leagues, 
and the adoption of a salary limit fer its clubs according to such classification, 
nd it agrees to withdraw protection from any league which allows any of its 
ibs to exceed the salary limit prescribed for leagues of its classification, 

Sec. 6. The right of a Minor League Club to its plavers shall be absolute, ex 
cept that from September Ist to October 15th of each year Major League Clubs 
shall have the privile ve of sele cling plauvers from the National Associntion Clubs 

‘the following season upon payment of S750 for each player so selected fron 

ubs in Class “A” leagues: S500 for each player so selected from clubs in Class 


B” leagues; $300 for each player so selected from clubs in Class “C” leagues; 
nd S200 for each player so selected from clubs of a lower class, the payinents 
be made to the Secretary of the National Association, through the Secretary 
the Commission, as follows: One-half of the amount when the selection is 
de, and one-half of the amount on June 1st following, the y aver to revert to 
lub from which he was selected if the select ng «lib defan ts on any of th 
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payments, the player also to revert to the club from which he was selected 
when released he is not signed within ten days by a club of a Major Leagu 
provided, however, that not more than two players shall be selected from any 
Class “A” club during any one year. 

Sec. 7. Any club entitled to make selection of a player, and desiring to do ~ 
shall notify the Secretary of the National Commission, stating the name of t 
player and of the club to which he is under contract and reservation, and inclosj 
the amount specified in the preceding section to be paid for such release or draft 
The Secretary shall thereupon notify the Secretary of the National Associatio 
who shall thereupon immediately notify the club and league from which suc! 


selection shall be made, and shall order the transfer of the player to the selecting 


club at the close of the current season. Such selection and transfer shall thereupon 
be promulgated, and if such selection is revoked, or default made in payments 
immediate notice thereof shall be given to the clubs of all parties to this Agreemen' 
and any other club in the same league may be subrogated to the rights of tly 
club defaulting in said payments, by paying to the club defaulting the sum s 
advanced. 

Sec. 8. A Major League Club may at any time purchase the release of a player 
from a Minor League Club, to take effect forthwith, or at a specified date, provided 
such purchase is recorded with the Secretary of the Commission and Secretary 
of the National Association for promulgation within five days of the date 
the transaction. 

Sec. 9. If a selected player is released within the year of, or the next vear aft« 
his selection by a Major League Club, and no other Major League Club elaims 
him prior to the expiration of his notice of release, the Minor League Club which 
lost him by selection shall have the priority of right to him over all clubs. 

Sec. 10. The selection of a player made by a Major League Club under : 
arrangement with a Minor League Club for the return of the selected player afte: 
the expiration of the period of selection, shall be void, and the National Commis 
sion shall impose a fine of $500 on each club which becomes a party to a conspiracy 
to prevent a player from advancing in his profession, or in any way abusing th: 
privilege of selection. 

ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. On or before the 25th day of September in each year the Secreta: 
of each party to this Agreement shall transmit to the Secretary of the Commissior 
a list of players then under contract with each of its several club members for thy 
current season, and in addition thereto a list of such players reserved in an) 
prior annual reserve list who have refused to contract with such clubs. Sw 
players, together with all others thereafter to be regularly contracted with b 
such clubs, (namely, those whose releases have been secured for future services | 
purchase or selection by draft under this Agreement) are and shall be ineligil)\: 
to contract with any other club of any league during the period of time betwer 
the termination of their contracts and the beginning of the next season. T! 
Secretary of the Commission shall thereupon promulgate such lists. No club s! 
be permitted to reserve any player while in arrears of salary to him. Failure of ¢ 
club to tender a contract to a player by March 1st shall operate as a release 


ARTICLE VITI 


Secrion 1, All contracts between clubs and players in the Major League shal 
ina form prescribed by the National Commission. 

Sec. 2. Any agreement between club and player for service, evidenced by writ! 
acceptance, whether by letter or telegram, or receipt from player for mx 
advanced to him to bind svch agreeinent, shall be construed to be a contract 
held to be binding, provided the player declines to enter into a formal contra 
but his refusal to sign such formal contract shall render him ineligible to p 
with the contracting club for more than a period of ten days, or to enter | 
service of a club of any party to this Agreement unless released. 

Sec. 3. When a player of a Major or a Minor League Club shall be suspended | 
a stated period or indefinitely, in accordance with his contract and the constitut 
and by-laws of the league of which his club is a member, the Secretary of su 
Association shall give notice of such disqualification to the Secretary of 
National Commission, who shall at once promulgate the same, and such disquali! 
player shall not be eligible to play with or against the club of any party tot 
Agreement until such disqualification shall have been removed and notice of s 
revocation promulgated by the Secretary of the National Commission. 
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Sec. 4. In all cases before it for adjudication, the National Commission shall 
have the right to require affidavits from parties in interest and other witnesses, 
and may demand the production of documentary evidence. Failure to furnish 
testimony under oath or affirmation or documentary evidence by a party in 
interest, Within such time as may be specified by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Shall result in the award of the case against the delinquent party. 

Sec. 5, A player suspended by a club or league for a term longer than ten days 
shall have the right of appeal to the National Commission, which is given au- 

ty to order his reinstatement if it deems the punishment excessive or not 

‘rited. This and other questions may be determined by a mail vote by members 
of the Commission. 

ARTICLE LX 


Section 1. The Secretary of the National Commission, who shall act as Treas- 


urer in addition to his other duties, shall furnish a sufficient bond for the faithful 

performance of his duties and the safekeeping of all moneys which come ito his 

custody in the administration of his office. He shall keep the minutes of each 

meeting, and preserve a correct record of all contracts, releases, reservations, 

selections, suspensions and reinstatements of players, and shall provide himself 
th an official stamp for certifying the time of receipt by him of all official 
cuments. 

Sec. 2. On the receipt of a notice of selection, he shall note upon it in ink the 
amount of Money accompanying it, the date and hour of its arrival, and adopt 
every precaution possible to prevent complications over the priority in time of the 
filing of selections of players by different clubs, and the club which first registers 
its selection of a player with the Secretary, as provided herein, shall be entitled 
to the services of such player. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall prepare and promulgate all decisions and rulings 
of the National Commission, unless the Chairman assigns the duty to himself 
or another member. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the Commission herein provided for shall be paid by 
the Major Leagues, share and share alike. Each Major League shall pay to the 
Secretary of the Commission $500 for current expenses at the time of the adoptio 

this Avreement. 

ARTICLE X 


Sreerion 1, Every league shall strictly enforce the provisions in its constitution 


I d to cause the 


ust open betting on its grounds, and club officials are require 
st and prosecution of those who engage in the practice. 

Sec. 2. No game or series of games shall be played for a stake between clubs 
ny party to his Agreement, nor shall any player of a club accept or agree to 
ept a sum of money or present of great value as an inducement or reward 

ecial effort on his part in winning or trying to wina game. 

(Approved September 11th, 1908. 

THe NATIONAL LEAGUE AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL CLURS, 
By Harry C. Purnia, President 
tHe AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BaASI 
BALL CLUBS, 
By B. B. Jonnson, President. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BAS! 
BALL LEAGUE, 
By B. T. Powers, President. 

\ir. Gotpstrrxn. You remember that at the time this new national 

agreement was entered into, the rules of baseball did not provide 
for any limit on the number of players on a club? 

Mv. Grorrirn. It did not: no. 
Mr. Gotpstern. So it was possible, as was shown by the sixth an- 
report of the National Commission for 1910, that in the National 

L cue, for instance, Brooklyn had 61 players, whereas Philadelphia 

nly 31. And in the American League, Cleveland, for instance, 
(0, Chieago 59, and Washington only 297 

Wy, eS. r ; 

ir. Grirriru. Yes. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. Now, do you remember that subsequently in 1))12, 
the national agreement was changed to place player limits in all 
classifications, so that the majors were limited to a reserve list of 
35 players, that had to be cut down to 25 during the season ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, I think that is the time. I know it was done 
sometime there. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. Do you remember the reason for this procedure, 
Mr. Griffith? 

Mr. Grirrira. The principal reason was to keep somebody else 
with more money from having more ball players than the other fel- 
lows. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. So in essence, that was to prevent the wealthier 
clubs from gobbling up the players from the poorer clubs? 

Mr. Grirritn. No. They could not only gobble our players. They 
could get more players under their wing, if you know what I mean, 
to call on. In case of accidents and things like that, they would 
have more chance of keeping a club up in the race than the poorer 
clubs would if there was not a player limit during the playing season. 
That was the real purpose of it. 

Mr. Goupsrein. And this player limitation was in effect a limita- 
tion on the reserve rule in the sense that you could not just have 
wide open reserving of players? 

Mr. Grirriti. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, later on, Mr. Griffith, you went to Cincu 
nati, did you not, in the National League ? 

Mr. Grirritu. I went from Chicago to New York and played with 
the Yankees in New York. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. You brought the Highlanders into New York? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. I was the first manager of that ball club. | 
put in 6 years there, until the middle of 1908, in New York. 

Mr. Goupstrix. And then Cincinnati, and then you came to Wash 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Grirriti. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And in 1919, you became the president of the Was! 
ington club? 

Mr. Grireiri. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. And you are still the president of the Washingt: 
club? 

Mr. Grirvriryu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. Now, it took the breaking of the reserve rules | 
bring the American League into existence ; did it not ? 

Mr. Grirriri. I would say in a way; yes, it did. But we wo 
probably have gone on, even if we did not break it, because they 
left this territory all open, you know. I would not say that they got! 
all from that, because there were so many big towns thet were ope! 
Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore, and those other tow 
where they did not have any right to keep us out of, you know. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But in terms of the players, they had to jump the 
reserve ? 

Mr. Grirriru. When we took one from the National League: 
you had to do that. 

Mr. Gotpstrer. They had to jump their reserve. 
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Now, earlier in our hearings we placed in the record, Mr, Griffith, 
. letter from Mr. A. G. Mills, whom some people refer to as the father 
of the reserve clause. 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Mr. Mills, according to the material in the record, 
had the view that initially the reserve clause was devised as a means 
for preventing the wealthier clubs from taking players away from the 
poorer clubs, thus promoting competition within organized baseball ? 
~ Mr. Grirrira. I would not say, Mr. Goldstein, it was to keep them 
from taking players away from the poorer clubs, I think that you 
have to leave that part of it out. It is to give a man the right to hold 
vhat he had. 

Mr. Goupsrern. But it did prevent raiding 4 

Mr. Grivriru. Yes; it prevented somebody taking what you already 
had. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Now, Mr. Mills, according to the record—and I do 
not know if you are familiar with his views—took the view that orig- 
nally the reserve clause was intended to be enforced against clubs. In 
other words, if a club raided another club, there would be penalties 
mposed on the club that did the raiding. 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Gorpsrein. And subsequently, is it not true that the reserve 
clause has come to mean that penalties would be imposed on the player 
f he became a party to a raid, or allowed himself to go to another 
club? 

Mr. Grirriru. They should all be penalized. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the penalties were extended, were 
they not, to include penalties against the player / 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, it should be that way, Mr. Celler, because that 
s what you call a reserve clause outside of baseball. If a player had 
_ right to jump to the Mexican League, for instance, and play one 
vear at a great big salary and then come back to you the next year 
ind say, “I want to play with vou,” you would be destroying the in- 
tegrity and honesty of the game. This game of baseball is based on 
honor all the way through, and honesty, and the people of this coun- 
try expect you to keep it that way. The people do not approve of 
-ome fellow jumping, say Ted Williams or DiMaggio, to the Mexican 
League, and in the next year coming back and playing for you. It 
vould spoil the set-up of the whole thing. So there must be a penalty 
ittached to ballplayvers who violate the reserve clause. 

rhere must be a penalty attached to those fellows that jump away 
from the reserve clause or the contracts. Some of them jumped con- 
tracts and went down there, you know. So there must be a penalty 
ittached to them. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Did they penalize you when you jumped to the 
\merican League, Mr. Griflith / 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Now, you know, do you not, that around—— 

Mr. Kearine. In other words, Mr. Griffith, your feeling is that 
he public reactions toward jumping has changed from the time 

hen you jumped, to the time, say, when Gardella did? 

Mr. Grirerra. I would say “Yes.” I would say that people think 
e seriously of it. You know. they did not pay any attention to it 
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much in those days, if you know what I mean. I would say there is : 
difference in it. 

Mr. Kearine. The morals and ethics of baseball have risen, in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. Grirritra. Yes; you bet they have. 

Mr. Keating. And that should set a fine example for other acti 
ties. 

Mr. Goipsrern. Now, are you familiar with the time when 
players who jumped to Mexico were placed on the ineligible list f 
a 5-year period / 

Mr. Grivriru. That is right. It went from three to five. 

Mr. Goupsrein. It went from three to five / 

Mr. Grirrira. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And were you in accord with this type of penal 
ugainst the players / 

Mr. Grurrirn. Yes, I was, because I figured there had to be som: 
penalty attached to it, as L have expl: ained to you before. You just 

cannot have a fellow jump over and play one year and then come 
beck to you. You would destroy the morale of the whole thing. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Now, I would like to direct your attention to th. 
Federal League war. Do you remember back in 1915 when, I belie, 
the Federal League began / 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And its president was Mr. Gilmore, was it not 

Mr. Grirvrviru. Yes; I think it was. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Anyhow, it is true, is it not, that in 1914, or at leas 
early in 1914, the Federal League sought to come in under the natior 
agreement as a third major league / 

Mr. Grirvirn. J am not familiar with that, whether they applic 
for that or not. I am not sure about it. But anyway, if they d 
apply, they did not get it, and they went outlaw. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. | see. Now, did you ever discuss with Ban Jol 
son or hear Ban Johnson discuss the Federal League / 

Mr. Grirrrrna. Oh, ves, we all did in those days, surely. We 
were mad at it for taking our players. 

Mr. Gotpsrreixn. Were you aware that he was of the opinion th 
there was not enough room for a third major league 

Mr. Grieriti. Yes, he was definitely of that aes 

Mr. Goupsrerx. So it is possible that he might have taken th 
position if they tried to come into the national agreement / 

Mr. Grrivrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Keatinc. What year was this? 

Mr. Gounstern. 1914, sin 

Mr. Grirrrru. It is very plausible, because there had been thr 
leagues a couple of times, and they had all failed. They had mere: 
into 12 clubs, and everything else. 

Mr. Kearinc. Would this be the appropriate time for Mr. Hilling 
to ask if you think there should be three major leagues today ¢ 

Mr. Hinirnes. I intended to direct some questions along that 
But we have to abide by the chairman’s procedure here, as to whet! 
he wants to continue this line of questioning. 

The Cuamman. You might break in right now. 
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Mr. Hmurnes. Mr. Keating of New York, of course, is still inter- 

sted in the International league and the American Association, be- 
ause he considers baseball as America’s pastime, even though it is 
only the pastime east of the Mississippi River. He certainly has 
raised a very interesting point. 

But L was partic ‘ularly interested in your comment, Mr. Griffith, 
shen vou told of how the American League was formed and when 
vou discussed how you felt and the men in the game of baseball at 
that time felt that it would strengthen baseball, and encourage it if 
ew major league could be formed. And subsequently the American 
League came into existence. Now, do you see any parallel between the 
ituation as it existed then and the situation today, where there is no 

iior league baseball, and there never has been any major league 
aseball, west of the Mississippi River? Today no major league is 

t there, even though the population is shifting to the West, and 

e size of some of those cities lias increased tremendously. What in 

y opinion would be the possibility of the west coast having repre 
tation in major league baseball 

Mr. Grirritn. As T understand it—TI just talked to “Pants” Row- 
ind, the president of that league, in New York the other day—he 
s not of the opinion that they are ready for major league baseba!l 
at this time. In other words, there are two faction S working one 
iwainst the other out there. and one of them wants it and one of them 
does not want it. So I should think that they would have to get 
their own house in order before they ask for any concessions 

Mr. Hu LINGS, Isn't the difference of opinion oul there, Mr. Grif- 
fith, over the question of whether there should be a third major league 
whether there should be the transfer of several franchises and 

de several west coast cities with big league clubs? 

Mr. Grirviru. The majority of them are de! initely . yposed to 
king up the California League. Now, if you put | Francisco 
Los Angeles in the big lenoues, you would ruin om rest of the 

igue, would you not? You would not have any Pacifie Coast 

Li ue at all. If you took two of its members away, that destroys 

whole thing. So they do not want that. That is the general 
nion of the people there. 

Mr. Hinnines. That is the point of Mr. Rowland, is it not ? 
ir. Grirriri. Yes. 

Mr. Hitnines. But there are individual i the Pacifie coast who 

ve been active for vears, though, to transfer some franchises, say 
franchise of the St. Louis Browns and pbs v one other one, 
ther San Francisco or Los Angeles: is thi at not correct ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes: = re has been talk of that. 


e 


( 


Mr. Hittanes. Now, what has happened when those proposals Bice 
fers of franchises aaa heen Pp resented to the various bie eague 
ers ¢ 

Mr. GRIFFITH. There has hee 1 discussion on it. \t one time, Mr. 

I} s brought that iss le up to us. He wanted to go to Los Angeles 
( Hol] lvwood or somewhere. 
Mr. Himtines. When was that brought up? Do you remember? 
Mr. Grirrirn. It was about 5 or 6 vears ago, I guess. It was when 


Mr. Barnes was still president of the St. Louis Club. 
Mr. Hirines. How was that proposal treated by the major league 
owners ? 
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Mr. Grirriru. We investigated it. We went in and found out how 
much it would cost to transfer ball clubs from California and back, 
and so on and so forth, and there was a tremendous amount of money 
involved in the travel. It was terrific. Suppose, for instance, you 
had a team in Los Angeles and it was in the American League. They 
cannot all come back to St. Louis, the nearest place to play, at the 
same time. 

Mr. Hiviinas. Isn't it just as far from St. Louis to Boston, and 
isn’t the travel time just as great as it is from St. Louis to Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Grirritrn. I think it is a little farther to Los Angeles. But 
that would not eut any figure. You cannot take them all out there 
and jump back. You cannot play in California and St. Louis all the 
time. 

Mr. Hinurnes. Was not the proposal of flying ball clubs considered 
at the time Mr. Barnes’ proposal was considered ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. There was some talk of that. I was opposed to that. 

Mr. Hinures. You would oppose flying ball clubs ¢ 

Mr. Grirviriu. IT would. [would not put all my eggs in one basket. 

Mr. Hiiwinas. Is it not true that in the Pacific Coast League, 
though, they fly all the time? They fly from San Diego to Seattle? 

Mr. Grirriri. They fly from San Diego to Portland. 

Mr. Hitirnes. And is it not true that they found it more economical 
to fly ballplayers than to use the train ? 

Mr. Grirrivu. Yes; I think it is. The report is that it does not cost 
them as much. 

Mr. Hivirnes. What would be your opinion, Mr. Griffith, if a new 
proposal were offered today to the major-league club owners, includ- 
ing yourself, of course, to transfer a fr: anchise or two from the major 
leagues? Would you still be opposed to it today ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. ri Linas. You would be opposed to it today? 

Mr. Grireirn. Yes, si 

Mr. Hiniines. Do Say see any way in which the millions of people 
on the west coast, and many, many others in the South and perhaps 
in other sections of the country, who would like to have major-league 
baseball—do you see any way in which they could have major-league 
baseball at any time in the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Grirririn. T should think some day, maybe they could have 
major-league ball. 

Mr. Hiniines. How would vou suggest that procedure? What pro- 
cedure should they follow ? 

Mr. Grirvriti. In the first place, they have to have adequate baseball 
parks. They have to have the populations that would warrant that. 
You cannot expect a ballplayer to play out in California for a smaller 

salary than he would get in ‘the East, would you ? 

Mr. Hinurwes. Do you think that would be the case— 

Mr. Grivritn. That would be keeping the ballplayer down. 

Mr. Humes. Is it not true that the salaries paid in the Pacifie 
Coast League are higher than any other league with the exception of 
the majors today ? 

Mr. Grireirn. Yes; I think they are. But they are not up to the 
majors. That is what T am talking about. 

Mr. Hires. Do you think that it would be necessary for the 
Pacific Coast League to go out and build large ball parks and to offer 
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large salaries to various players before a request for major league 
status could even be considered ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. No; they ought to get the status first. 

Mr. Huaines. Get their status first and then build the ball parks? 

Mr. Grierivu. It would take them years and years to buildup. You 

take a little town like San Diego and all those towns out there. How 
are they going to put a couple of million dollars in a ball park, or 
$2.500,0004 Who is going to finance them ¢ 

Mr. HittrNes. Obviously, they could not do it unless they had major 
league status with which to proceed with that investment; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Grirvrivu. Yes; they would have to go along in a small way, 
and grow just as everybody else grew. The American League grew 
that way. We took certain territories, and we had certain salary 
limits, and we cut our expenses in order to fit the situation. You know 
what Imean. Now, the Pacific Coast League might do that thing, in 
time. They have not got the population to do it there. They brag 
a lot about it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Do you know the population of California, Mr. 
Griffith ? 

Mr. Grirriru. No. I understand it has grown pretty big. Or at 
least, they talk that. 

Mr. Hiizines. I will try to substantiate the talk that you have 
heard. i is roughly in excess of 11 million people today. Now, do 
you have any rough idea of the population of the cities in the Ameri- 
can "weit which you helped form, which you encouraged in its 
formation, at the time that that American League came into existence 
through your efforts? Can you remember roughly the population of 
some of the towns that came into the major league / 

Mr. Grirriry. You can get it as wellas I could. There was Chicago, 
and Milwaukee was in at the beginning. 

Mr. Hiniines. Is it not true that the population of Los Angeles today 
is in excess of what the population of Chicago was at the time that you 
formed the American League ¢ 

Mr. Grivrirn. At that time I think it was. I am not sure of it, but 
] think it is. 

Mr. Hives. Have you been out to undertake any personal survey 
of the situation at all on the Pacific coast? Have you been to Cali 
fornia recently ? 

Mr. Grirriru. No; 1 have not, recently. 

Mr. Hiviines. When was the last time you were in California / 

Mr. GrirrirH. I think it was way along in 1923 

Mr. Hiniines. 1923 4 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Mr. Hitiines. So you did not feel at that time that in view of the 
population and the economic problems, that the Pacific Coast League 
could have major league baseball ; is that right ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Excuse me. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Hiniines. I was just trying to bring out whether or not vour 
opinion as to the possibility and feasibility of major league baseball on 
the w ¥: coast is based on what you found out there in 1923. 

Mr. Grirrirn. There was not much out there in 1923. T will 
that much. 

Mr. Hiviines. That is a very good answer. 
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Mr. Grirrirn. You would have to start out and grow just the same 
as everybody else grew. Now, whether you are entitled to have that 
favoritism handed you over the other triple-A leagues, that is a diffi- 
cult question. They have population, too, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, and those towns. If you take the total of it, they have a better 
distribution than you have, Indianapolis and all those towns. Now, 
what are they going to say when somebody steps out and says, “You 
are triple-A. Youcan go big league.” 

The American Association goes big league. The International 
League goes big league. 

Mr. Hiuztnes. What did some of the minor league teams in the cities 
that you took over to form the American League say? Was there not 
strong objection to your forming the American League because they 
would deprive some of the other minor league teams in existence at 
that time of crowds, and so forth ? 

Mr. Grirriru. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Hires. In other words, they just accepted the situation and 
went right along? 

Mr. Grirriru. Half of our territory was vacated by the National 
League, you know, about half of it. 

Mr. Hinturnes. But among the cities when you brought in new clubs, 
didn’t that harm minor league baseball in those cities? 

Mr. Grirrirn. We did not bring in any of those cities except Mil- 
waukee, that I remember, and Connie Mack was there, and he owned 
the club. And he was not hurting anybody when he left there. He 
left the territory vacated, and he went to Philadelphia from there. 

Mr. Huzrnes. To go back to the question I asked a minute ago, do 
you see any procedure or any way in which people in the West and 
in the South and in other sections west of the Mississippi River can 
possibly have major league baseball at any time in the immediate fu- 
ture? I take it from what you have said so far that you frankly 
feel there is very little opportunity or very little possibility of your 
allowing major league baseball west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Grirrirn. We are not stopping major league baseball out there. 
If they want to play it and declare themselves a major league, there is 
nothing to stop them from doing it. 

Mr. Hitiines. But you certainly—— 

Mr. Grirrirn. They would have to foot the bill and go on with it; 
that is all. 

Mr. Hitiines. But you certainly can stop the transfer of the fran- 
chise of any present major league team; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Groeriru. I suppose we could; yes. We would have to vote 
for it. 

Mr. Hinires. And that has been the case when various offers have 
been made to transfer franchises in the past, as in the case of Mr. 
Barnes, that you were talking about; is that not right ? 

Mr. Grirrira. We discussed it for him, for his benefit, and we 
decided that it would not do at that time. We have nothing against 
California, Mr. Congressman, at all. We love it. And we would 
like to see it have the baseball that it wants. But can you afford it? 
That is the first problem you have to take to your people: When can 
vou afford this? Where are you going to get the revenue from? 
Where are you going to get the ball parks? Where are you going 
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to get the players? There are not enough big league players for the 
two big leagues right now. 

Mr. Hitirnes. And you do not think there would be enough for 
three major leagues? 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, not with any class attached to it. You go get 
the records. I can bring them to you. All the fellows leading in 
batting and fielding out there are fellows that are discarded from the 
major leagues. You get about one young fellow a year. 

Mr. Hiniines. Out of 150 million American people, you do not 
think there would be enough for any additional big league teams; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Grirriru. They eventually might develop it. But they have 
not got it now. 

Mr. Hittrnes. Do you not think that the establishment of addi- 
tional teams in major league baseball might so encourage interest 
among people that we could develop more of these players? After 
all, their opportunities right now are very seriously limited, because 
they can only get in two major leagues, or into any one of 16 teams 
presently in the majors. Those teams are, of course, all east of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. GrirrirH. Well, not all of them. We bring them from the 
West. We bring them from California, and everywhere else. We do 
not confine ourselves to east of the Mississippi, vou know. 

Mr. Hiturnes. This is my last question at this point, Mr. Griffith. 
Is it not true that if major league baseball transferred the franchise 
of several teams to other sections of the country, or if a third major 
league were formed, the present big league owners might feel that it 
would impair their investments, and therefore from an economic 
standpoint alone, they are opposed to it / 

Mr. Grirrirn. No. I do not think that they are opposed to it on 
that basis. We just do not think that they are ready for it and we 
have not got the ballplavers for one thing. We are for the welfare of 
baseball throughout the United States all the time. And if you were 
ready for big league baseball in California, I do not see any reason 
why we should object to it. 

Mr. Hivurnes. But you have suggested no way in which they can 
get ready. You said, “Build ball parks.” 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, I did. I said that you had to grow. You are 
not big enough. 

Mr. Hires. We are not big enough 4 

Mr. Grivrirn. No. 

Mr. Hitzries. Just one additional question occurred to me. Happy 
Chandler, when he testified before this committee, told us that a 
number of the other teams in the American League had helped to sub- 
sidize the St. Louis Browns, and that subsidization came at the time 
when there was considerable pressure for transferring the St. Louis 
Browns’ franchise to the west coast, when, of course, the St. Louis 
Browns were doing very poorly in the financial field. In order to 
keep the St. Louis Browns in the American League and to prevent 
the pressure of transfer from becoming too strong, the other big 
league club owners in the American League did help to subsidize 
them, and the league itself helped to subsidize them. Would you say 
that isa correct statement? Did you participate in that? 

Mr. Grirritn. Not on that basis, no. 
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Mr. Hiturnes. What were the facts in that case ’ 

Mr. Grirriru. We have a fund in the league. If somebody gets in 
tough circumstances, the league will loan him a little money. And 
that is what happened there. It had nothing to do with going to 
California at all. These fellows were buying the club over from an- 
other man, and they did not have enough money to do it with, and we 
had to lend enough money to finance them in order to keep the club 
going. It had nothing to do with going to California at all. 

Mr. Hines. But you were willing to pay money out of your 
pocket and the league was w illing to pay money to keep the St. Louis 
Browns active: is that right 

Mr. Grirritn. We were loaning them the money. That isall. They 
had to pay it back, and pay it back with interest. 

Mr. Hitures. Did they pay it back? 

Mr. Grirririn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hires. They have paid all that money back that was loaned 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, sir, as far as I know. I think they paid it all 
back. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Griffith, when you said that the Pacific Coast League could be 
a major league if they wanted to, you mean they could go outside 
of organized ball and form a major league ¢ 

Mr. Grirviru. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. If they did that, do you feel that a player should be 
penalized if he should jump his reservation in the major leagues and 
go out and play in the Pacific Coast League ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, he would have to be penalized according to our 
rules and regulations. 

Mr. Hinttineés. In other words, while on the one hand you say that 
the Pacific Coast League could form a third major league, on the other 
hand you say that ballplayers who participate in such a project 
would be penalized ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. You might have an understanding. You might 
say to the Pacific Coast League, “You leave our players alone and we 
will leave yours alone.” or something like that. You cannot tell. 

Mr. Hitiines. Would you be willing to participate in the work- 
ing out of such an agreement? 

Mr. Grivriru. I do not think it would work out. I should not talk 
that way, maybe, because you have to look out for the interests of the 
ballplayers, to start with. Now, suppose you went big league out 
there, and you see that you cannot pay these salaries, and a young 
ballplayer comes out there, and he is frozen to you, you understand. 
If you are big league, you hold him. We are recognizing your right 
to hold him. And you have a fellow out there, and you cannot afford 
to pay him half the amount. Suppose he becomes a star. Suppose 
DiMaggio comes out there. He can get $100,000 here. Are you going 
to keep him out there for $15,000 or $20,000 ? 

You have all those things to consider. You know, there is more 
to this thing of baseball than you can see on the surface. 

Mr. Hmu1nes. Now, are not negotiations currently under way be- 
tween major-league owners and the Pacific Coast Le: ague to relieve the 
Pacific Coast League of the draft, from the player draft? 

Mr. Grirriru. That makes them big league, if you relieve them 
from the draft. 
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Mr. Hitiines. Are you in favor of relieving the Pacifie Coast 
League from the player draft 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Hitiines. You are opposed to it / 

Mr. Grirriru. I am opposed to it. I think they ought to stay the 
same as the other triple-A leagues until they have proved they are big 
enough to pay big league salaries. 

Mr. Hiniines. And the only way that they can prove that they are 
big enough is to have a lot more people out there; is that right 4 

Mr. Grieviro. And the ball parks that can hold them, and have 
people vo to them. 

Mr. Hinuines. But vou do not think that they could build the ball 
parks until they have the money 4 

Mr. Grirerru. I do not think that they could do it, because the »y do 
not do so well now. There is not a minor league club in the country 
that made money last year. 

Mr. Hiturncs. Didn't more people see Pacific Coast League base- 
ball last vear than used to attend major league games prior to the 
war / 

Mr. Grirerrn. TI do not know, but I do not think so. 

Mr. Hinuras. Were there not something like 4,000,000 people who 
saw games on the Pacific coast last vear or in 1949, and isn’t that ap- 
proximately the total that saw major-league games prior to the war? 
. Mr. Grirrirn. I do not think that 4.000.000 people ever went to 
Pacifie Coast League games in a vear. 

What is that figure. Mr. Fiery ¢ 

Mr. Frery. We will have it here with us. 

Mr. Hitiines. I think that we have some of those figures in the 
record, 

Mr. Grirviri. IT have them all in my office, all of them. T will tell 
vou what everybody does. But I do not remember the Pacific Coast 
League ever drawing £000,000 people. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think that there is any chance at all of any 
major league baseball in Texas, or in parts of the South ? 

Mr. Grirrirriu. No. 

Mr. Hinites. Do you think that there is any possibility at all in 
the immediate future of Milwaukee, or some of the teams in that 
area, coming into major-league baseball ? 

Mr. Griverru. They might. It is not like California. They are 
in the cireuit. California is entirely out of the m: ajor- league circuit. 

Mr. Hitures. You think that it would be easier for Milwaukee to 
come in than a Pacific-coast team, or Texas? 

Mr. Grirriti. Surely. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Griffith, I would like to go back for a few min- 
utes again to the Federal League situation. Do you remember that 
at that time there were quite a few players who jumped their reserve 
and their contract to go over to the Federal League ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstrerx. And do you remember that the National agreeme nt 
placed a 3-year ban at that time on anybody who jumped his reserve ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. I am not clear on that. 

Mr. Goupstetn. There was some sort of penalty like that, was there 
not, on anybody who jumped his reserve ? 
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Mr. Grirrrrn. I do not remember a penalty i in the Federal League 
war. Iam not clear on that. 

Mr. Gotpstein. In any event, some of your players from Washing- 
ton jumped over; did they not? 

Mr. Grirerrn. Yes; one of them. 

Mr. Goupstetn. A fellow named Groom. There was a fellow named 
Groom, | believe, who jumped over to the St. Louis Federals? 

Mr. Grirritn. That is right; Groom and Ehmke are the only ones 
that I remember. 

Mr. Govpsrern. And how about LaPorte ? 

Mr. Griveitn. Yes. He went to one of those teams. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, Walter Johnson was with you in 1913, and 
he jumped over to the Federal League, too? 

Mr. Grirritu. He signed with them, but he never played with 
them. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. He signed a contract with them / 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. While he was under reserve to you ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Gcnosrrein. And then after he signed a contract with the Fed- 
eral League, did you ofier him a better contract to come back and 
play with you? 

Mr. Grirrirn. I do not know whether it was better. I cannot 
remember his contract with the Federal League. But I went out and 
saw him and talked to him, and I told him he did not belong in that 
league, and he had better come back to me, and he said all right. He 
returned their money, and he came back to me in Washington. 

The Cuamman. He came back to you? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

The Cuairman. So that you then invaded that other club’s terri- 
wry to bring him back ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. He never played with them. 

The Cuatrman. Did he have a contract with them ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. He had signed in the wintertime to play with them 
the following year. He never played with them. 

The Cuairman. But he did have an obligation to play with them ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, sir. Yes; he had signed a contract. 

The pa \iRMAN. You induced him to come back to you ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. I went out to see him and talked to him and he said 
he ne» forego his contract with them, and he’d come back with the 
Washington Club. 

Mr. Goupsrern. At the time he left you to go to the Federal League 
he was, probably, making around $12,000; was he not? 

Mr. Grirriru. I would think so. I was under the impression that 
his contract was twelve five at that time. 

Mr. Gotpstern. When he came back, you gave him a 4-year con- 
tract at $20,000 a year? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Ithink I did. I think that we did.” 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. You mentioned Mr. Ehmke. In 1914 he was with 
Los Angeles, and then you bought him? 

Mr. Grirriry. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And you reserved him for the 1915 season, and 
then he jumped to the Buffalo Federals? 


t 


27 Salary record of Walter Johnson, see appendix, p. 1393 
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Mr. Grirrirn. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you remember writ ing a letter which was quoted 
in Decision No. 1318 of the National Commission, entitled “In re 
Status of Player Ehmke”? Do you remember writing a letter to 
Ehmke on November 30, 1914, which is quoted in the decision of the 
National Commission. This decision is signed by August Herrmann 
and John K. Tener, and reads, in part as follows: 

It is true that on November 30, 1914, when informed that the player contem- 
plated deserting to the Federal League, Manager Griffith wrote him that “if they 
(the Federal League) fail after you signed with them, I would not take you or 
any other players back.” 

Mr. GrirrirH. I do not remember writing that letter. Probably I 
did. 

Mr. Goupstern. Then after the Federal League did fail, you tried 
to get Ehmke back, did you not? 

Mr. Grirrirn. All ballplayers were supposed to revert back to the 
clubs that they had left, but I do not think that the reason Ehmke did 
not come back to the Washington Club was because of that letter. Ban 
Johnson was mad at me and he gave me a slap in the face and put him 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. I might say that there is some confusion, because 
although this decision states that Mr. Griffith was to get Ehmke back, 
the records show that he went to Detroit anyhow. 

Mr. Grirriru. I spent my money for him. I never got any of that 
back. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Going on to more modern matters, Mr. Griffith, I 
would like to get into the problems down in Cuba, after the Mexican 
League situation started. Do you remember there were two leagues 
down there, the so-called “Outlaw Winter League,” and the “Cuban 
Baseball Federation,” which was the so-called “Legitimate League” ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Well, they were both performing. In fact, I own a 
large part of the legitimate one now. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. The one that is legitimate now was the outlaw one 
originally ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, sir; no, sir; no, sir. The Winter League was the 
one that was the outlaw league, ‘that is, they were taking the players 
that had jumped to Mexico, and the other fellows, and playing them 
in the wintertime. That is the one that was finally, through Dr. 
Sanguilly, done away with. I had been the real father of all of those 
Cuban players. I was the first fellow that ever took a ballplayer 
out of Cuba. The argument while I was down there—the people 
argued with me, “This is a different country than the United States. 
Why do you want to say that our ballplayers who play up with you 
in the summertime cannot play in Cuba in the wintertime ?” 

The Cuamman. May I ask you this, Mr. Griffith—— 

Mr. GrirritnH. Then Dr. Sanguilly said, “We will do away with all 
of that outlaw stuff if you permit the Cuban players to play ball here 
in the wintertime.” 

We agreed: organized baseball agreed to that program. That is 
what did away with all of that program. 

The Cuarrman. Who determines what is outlaw—who did deter- 
mine at that time that the league was outlaw ? 
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Mr. Grirritu. Well, all of us that had lost players to it, organized 
baseball. We had all lost a playe er or two to the outlaw league. 

The Cuairman. When you say “organized baseball,” at that time, 
what was so-called organized beaeball that declared this Cuban league 
outlawed ¢ 

Mr. GrirrirH. This is recently, Mr. Celler. 

The CuHatrmMan. Just recently ? 

Mr. Grirrtrn. Yes. This did not wind up until 1947, I think. 

The CuHarrman. Was there a meeting of club owners, National and 
American Leagues, or any other leagues, to declare this particular 
Cuban league outlawed ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. No. Just the general expression, you might say, you 
know what I mean, anybody that took our players we called them out- 
laws, that is all. 

Mr. Goupstery. It was actually by operation of the rules. They 
signed ineligible players who played in Mexico, and the rules provided 
that any game in which an ineligible player participates, is treated as 
being outside of organized baseball. 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Goupsrrix. You talked about the negotiations. Do you re- 
member the 1946 joint major league meeting at the world series when 
Dr. Sanguilly asked for the opportunity to have his league come into 
organized baseball ? 

Mr. Grirriri. Yes: IT remember all about it. I was not there at 
that meeting. I think our attorney here could tell you all about that. 
1 was not present at that meeting. 

Mr. Goipsrern. In any event, you were present at a later meeting in 
July, were you not, when Dr. Sanguilly again asked for an opportunity 
to come into organize vl baseball 7° 

Mr. Grirerru. Mr. Fiery can answer you that. 

Mr. Goipsrern. Was there not a point that you raised at that 
American League meeting? Did you not urge organized baseball to 
loan players to the Cubans, so that the ineligibles could be forced out, 
could be weeded out ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Goutpstreinx. So that the arrangement then was to be that if the 
Cuban Winter League would refuse to allow the ineligibles to play, 
organized baseball would assist the league and treat it as an affiliate 
was that the proposition ? 

Mr. Grirerrun. We made this bargain with them. You could use 
all of our Cuban players, ne matter whether they were playing up here 
or not—anybody, if he was a natural-born Cuban, could play im the 
wintertime. They are down there plaving now. All of the minor- 
league players had the privilige of going down there and playing. 
There is no restriction on the minor league, triple A, or anybody else. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. That arrangement would be contingent upon their 
getting rid of the ineligible players, it would depend upon that? 

Mr. Grervirn. They made that proposition to us. They said that 
they would clear the whole thing up if we would allow the Cuban boys 
to play down there and our minor-league boys to go down there and 
play, which would give them what they call triple A baseball for the 
winter. 


* Excerpts from minutes of American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, July 7, 
and December 9 and 10, 1947, re Cuban situation, see appendix, p. 1267. 
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Mr. Goupste1x. Do you remember Mr. MacPhail at that same meet- 
ing, saying that unless they did recognize the Cuban Winter League 
that other Carribbean countries might be forced into an alliance with 
the Mexican league and allow more ‘ineligible to come in ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. It might have been said. I do not remember. 

Mr. Go.pstTEeLn. But, in any event, in December of 1947 they did 
grant recognition of some sort to the winter league ‘ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. And that problem has come up since as to w hether 
the major leagues assist the Cuban Winter League by sending down 
players, and so forth; that continues to be a problem at major league 
meetings ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes; it is an understood procedure now. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. But, in any event, there has been discussion. Were 
you present at the December L950 meeting where Mr. DeWitt of the 

srowns, Mr. Lane of the Red Sox 

Mr. Grireirn. Was that held in California in 1950% I did not go 
to California to that meeting; no. 

Mr. Goupsrein. All right. Mr. Fiery, was that the California 
meeting or one 

Mr. Fiery. December of last year? 

Mr. Goupsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Fiery. No; that was not in California. 

Mr. Gorpstrrx. Our records would indicate that Mr. Griffith was 
present. 

That is what I was wondering about, 

Mr. Fiery. At what meeting ¢ 

Mr. Goupsrreix. The December meeting of the American League. 

Mr. Fiery. Of 19504 

Mr. Goupsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrira. Held in New York ¢ 

Mr. Frery. At St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Grirriryn. I was not there; no, sir; I was not there. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Let us see if we can summarize this Cuban arrange- 
ment. Does it not boil down to the fact that, first, certain players were 
declared ineligible for being in the Mexican League, jumping their 
contracts, going to Mexico? 

Mr. Griverrn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And then going to Cuba and playing in the Cuban 
League—the Cuban Winter League ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. In the winter league. 

Mr. Gotpstrerin. And then organized baseball, in return for the con- 
cession that they, the Cuban Winter League, would drop the ineligible 
players, offered to assist the Cuban Winter League and make it a legiti- 
mate league; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes; I think that is. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. I would just like to ask you one other question : 
Are you not responsible for the arrangement which provides that, even 
though the m: jor leagues are limited m the number of players they can 
send down to Cuba, at least, it is true that any Cuban national is not 
under that restriction and may play in his home country ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That is right. Hecan. I have four or five of them 
playing down there now that played up here. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. And that is as a result of your action in that mat- 
ter? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. I was looking out for the welfare of the Cuban 
boys, because the people down in Cuba kind of look to me to be their 
father, to help them out, and I fought for that. I thought, as long 
as a fellow was born in Cuba, no reason why we should put “restrictions 
on him. You know what I mean; they are different countries alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Gotpstrer1n. In the days when it was outlaw, ineligibles, such 
as Gonzales and others, could not play down in their home country ; 
could they? 

Mr. Grirriru. They could play there. 

Mr. Gotpstern. But they were ineligible, if they did, when the win- 
ter league was still outlaw? 

Mr. Grir ritH. Well, they would have been—no, no, way back, there 
was no such thing. We had nothing to do with the country. That 

‘ame up later. You would have to throw out everything back up 
until 1944, 1945, somewhere in there. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Griffith, I would like to have your views on 
other matters, if I may. Particularly, do you feel that the present 
method of requiring 12 votes for the election of the commissioner is a 
rule which works for the best interests of baseball ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. ILDSTEIN. You believe that the majority—— 

Mr. Grirrirn. Majority vote. 

Mr. Goxpstetn (continuing). Should rule? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. A majority of the 16 club owners? 

Mr. Grirrrra. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Instead of 12? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that the baseball players should have 
some voice in the election of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Grirritu. No, sir; I do not. 

The Crairman. Why do you come to that conclusion? Let us have 
your reasons. 

Mr. Grirritn. Because I think it would cause too much argument 
among them, or something like that; and then the ballplayers come 
and go all of the time, and the people who elect the commissioner are 
more responsible, 

The Cuairman. Was there not a great deal of argument among the 
club owners before Mr. Frick was elected commissioner ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. What is that? 

The Coamman. Was there not a great deal of argument before Mr. 
Frick was elected ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long did it take to elect Mr. Frick from the 
time Mr. Chandler resigned ? 

Mr. Grirerrr. Well, he was asked to resign last winter, if you re- 
member. He did not resign until, though, July 15. 

The Cnarmman. And only recently—Mr. Frick was elected only 
recently ? 

Mr. Grirriru. That is right, just before the world series. 
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Mr. Goupsrrein. Do you feel that the powers that the commissioner 
has now, as distinguished from the powers that Judge Landis had, 
are desirable? Do you think that the commissioner should have more 
or less power ? 

Mr. eee, I think he ought to have more, ought to be an ab- 
solute czar, in my opinion. 

Mr. Goupsreix. He should have all of the power Judge Landis had, 
and more? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, if he wants it. I do not think he ought to be 
controlled in any way. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you feel he should have more power 
than that of a mere interpreter of the rules / 

Mr. Grivriru. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Who makes the rules? 

Mr. Grivviru. The big leagues make them. 

The Cuarrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Grirriru. The big leagues make our rules. 

The CHarrMan. In other words, the big leagues make the rules, 
and as it is now the high commissioner simply interprets those rules / 

Mr. Grirriru. That is the way. They took the power away from 
Chandler. Landis had all—he did not pay any attention to the 
rules. He would knock you off if he wanted to; or, if he wanted to 
help you, he helped you. 

The Cuarmman. So that the powers of the commissioner, as is the 
situation now, can be changed at will by the owners of the clubs, who 
change the rules? 

Mr. Grirritu. I think they are rewriting that now. These at- 
torneys back here could tell you more about that than I could. The 
only thing I can say to you is that I think we ought to have a com- 
missioner who had the same powers that Landis had. That is my 
personal opinion. They won't agree with me, a lot of the fellows. 
That is the way I look at it. If you have got a high mucky-muck, he 
ought to be a high mucky-muck, he should not be controlled by any 
body. 

Mr. Goupsteix. Do you think that the commissioner should have 
the power to arbitrate player salary disputes / 

Me Grirritu. We do. We have that in our contract. That is one 
thing that used to be in there. [ guess it is in there yet: is it not ¢ 

Mr. Fiery. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrirn. If we cannot agree with the player on salary, it can 
be arbitrated. It isturned over tothe commissioner, and he can decide. 

The Cuairman. Are you sure that is the rule now ? 

Mr. GrirFitH. It was. I just asked Mr. Fiery. Is that still now in 
our contract ¢ 

Mr. Fiery. No; it is not. 

Mr. Grirritin. When did they cut it out ? 

Mr. frery. Not on salary disputes—other disputes between players. 

Mr. GrirFirH. It was on salary at one time. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Do you think it should be on salaries again ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes, sir; I do. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you feel that if there is any dif- 
ference between the club owner and the player as to salary the player 
should have the right to have his case arbitrated ? 
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Mr. GrirrirH. Appeal to the commissioner. 

The CuarrMan. Have the problem arbitrated by the commissioner ? 

Mr. GrirrirH. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Who selects the commissioner / 

Mr. Grirriru. Well, the big leagues; they select him. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think that the commissioner would be a 
proper arbitration forum, since the league owners select the commis- 
sioner? Do you think that he would be more or less unprejudiced 
when he arbitrates a salary matter between the player and the owner? 

Mr. Grirrita. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that any man 
that is elected to any big post will forget anybody that elected him or 
anything else; that he will respond to the honor of that office he has 
been elected to. 

Mr. Gorpsterx. Do you think that the commissioner should also 
have power to arbitrate umpire salaries ? 

Mr. Grirrirx. It all depends on whether they are going to throw 
them all into one or not. They are talking now of putting the umpires 
of both leagues under the commissioner. If they do that, then he has 
got to fix the salaries. Otherwise, the presidents of the leagues will 
do it. 

Mr. Goupstetx. Do you think that the commissioner should have 
some power to arbitrate any disputes involving umpires, salary or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Grirritu. I should not think so, so far as the umpires are con- 
cerned, because there is a regulated status in reference to their salaries. 
You can go according to the length of the time of their service, and 
so on, and so forth. I do not see any reason for it. Maybe it should 
be, but there is no reason for it, because they are well paid, and they are 
put on a pension in accordance to the years they served. 

Mr. Gotpstretn. Referring to arbitration, there was read this morn 
ing the Steering Committee report, in its apparently prefinal version, 
in which there was discussion to the effect that the idea of having 
arbitration of salary disputes was discarded. And I take it then you 
would not agree with that point of view ¢ 

Mr. Grirriru. I do not want any arbitration; no. 

Mr. Goupsrern. As you know, your club and the other clubs have 
supplied the subcommittee with a great deal of financial material, 
and I make this as a very limited question : Would you object to having 
in the record, without any identification of players, the total payroll 
for the Washington Club, and the figures showing the aver ‘age payroll 
salary of the members of your club? 

Mr. Grirriru. No, so long as you do not give the individuals of it. 

Mr. Gorpstern. So long as we do not give the individual salaries ¢ 

Mr. Grivrirn. It is all right; the totals, yes. 

Mr. Goxtpstrerxn. You would not object to having the totals being 
identified as the Washington Club? 

Mr. Grirrirn. I do not object to it, because I think I pay as good 
salaries as anybody, and never get any credit for it. Have I got any 
newspapermen around here? ‘There is one, right there. 

Mr. Hitzines. And have included in such a financial statement the 
profit and loss? 
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Mr. Goupsrern. Yes; that is in addition. 

The CuarrMan. That will be developed. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. I wanted to get Mr. Griffith’s view on this particular 
matter of payroll, whether he would have any objection to having the 
* truth known ¢ 

Mr. Grirrirn. Have you got any record of that¢ Where do I 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Go.pstern. You stand very well, sir. 

Mr. Grirriru. Tell that to Hawkins. 

Mr. Goupstrern. I think it might be very helpful to have that infor- 
mation. 

I can say you are way ahead of where you stand in the league. 

Mr. Grirrirn. That means about fourth, a tie for fourth or fifth, 
something like that. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Griffith, have you ever seen the Steering Com- 
mittee report in any form ? 

Mr. Grirritnu. The Steering Committee report ? 

Mr. Goupsrers. A report that was discussed earlier this morning. 
Have you seen it in any form at all? 

Mr. Grirriru. No; not that paper there, drawn up by MaePhail; no. 

Mr. Goupsreinx. Did vou see the one after it was chopped up? 

Mr. Grirrvirin. No; I did not. I do not remember seeing it, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Do you know anything about the situation which 
led to the distribution of that report ? 

Mr. Grirrirn. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Goupsterx. Were you present in Chicago at the time? 

Mr. Grirriru. No, sir: I was not. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. I have no further questions. 

The Crairman. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Griffith. You 
have made a very fine witness. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Griveiry. Thank vou, sir. 

The Crarrman. And the meeting will now adjourn and resume at 
2 o'clock. And we will hear as a witness then Mr. Albert J. Widmar. 
pitcher of the St. Louis Browns; Mr. Earnest Stewart, umpire; and 
Mr. Cy Block, former player. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15, the special subcommittee recessed to recon 
vene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarmmMan. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We have with us this afternoon Mr. Albert J. Widmar. who is with 


the St. Louis Browns. 
Mr. Widmar, will you give your name and your affiliation to the 
stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. WIDMAR, PITCHER, ST. LOUIS BROWNS, 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Wipmar. Albert J. Widmar. pitcher with the St. Louis Browns 


The Ciaran. What is vour address? 
Mr. Wipmar. Pardon? 


80861-—52—ser. 1, pt. 6——-36 
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The Cuarrman. Your address. 

Mr. Wipmar. 1007 North Webster, Scranton, Pa. 

The CuHairman. You may be sei ated, Mr. Widmar. 

Mr. Keatina. You are with them now, Mr. Widmar? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Widmar, would you just briefly review how you 
got into organized baseball, and the teams with which you were asso- 
ciated. 

Mr. Wipmar. I started out when I was 16. T signed with the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, and the first year I went to Canton, Ohio. I was a 
junior in high school then, and after the season was over I went back 
to school; and the next year I went to Scranton. 

Mr. Stevens. Was that in 1942 that you first signed ? 

Mr. Winomar. Yes. In 1943 I was with Scranton in the Eastern 
League, and in the next 4 years—3 years, I was in Louisville in the 
American Association, and then I was taken up to the Red Sox, and 
then optioned back to Louisville; and then in 1947, in the fall, I was 
traded to the Browns. 

Mr. Srevens. You were traded from the Red Sox system to the 
Browns’ system ? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. How did you find out about the fact that you had been 
traded ? 

Mr. Wripmar. I was eating my dinner, and it came over the radio 
that I was traded, and—— 

Mr. Srevens. Could you tell us what deal that was, what other 
players were involved in that trade? 

Mr. Wiomar. There were six or seven other players from the Red 
Sox went over to the Browns for Vern Ste phe ns and $310,000. I do 
not recall who all the players were. 

Mr. Kratinac. How much was that ? 

Mr. Wipmar. I believe it was $310,000 and the seven players went 
over from the Red Sox. 

The Crairmman. Did any of the players participate in that $310,000? 

Mr. Wipmar. No. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you only heard that you were trans- 
ferred that way over the radio? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

The Cuamman. You had not been consulted ? 

Mr. Wipmar. I had not been consulted or notified or anything. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it customary to notify a player before he is to 
be traded, and discuss it with him at all? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; it is not. 

Mr. Srevens. Then where did you play? 

Mr. Wipmar. Then I went in 1948—I was with the St. Louis 
Browns all season, and at the end of the season they sold me outright 
to Baltimore of the International League. 

Mr. Srevens. Did they have to obtain waivers on you to sell you 
to Baltimore ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes; I believe they did. 

Mr. Srevens. Does the St. Louis Browns Club have a working 
agreement with Baltimore? 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, at this time they had a working agreement 
with them. 
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Mr. Srevens. Then, the next season, which would be 1949, you 
played with Baltimore? 

Mr. Wiomar. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. What kind of a year did you have with Baltimore? 

Mr. Wipaar. I had 22 and 15. 

Mr. Stevens. You won 22 games? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have admitted into 
the record the playing record of Mr. Widmar as it is found in the 
Baseball Register. 

The Cuatrman. It will be accepted. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Exuisit No. 37 
ALBERT JOSEPH WIDMAR 
torn March 20, 1925, at Cleveland, Ohio 
Height, 6.04; weight, 185; brown eyes and hair 


Throws and bats right-handed 


| | | 
| aie } Per- | | Earn- og... | Bases 
Year Club and league Games Innings Won | Lost | cent- Hits Runs ed Strike- on Aver- 
pitched | outs age 
| | age | runs balls 
| 
1942 | Canton, Middle At- | | 
| lantic 14 | 0); 6| 2|.750! 77 42 30} 34 43 | 2.87 
1943 | Scranton, Eastern | 18 | 142 | 10 | 5 667 | 114 52 35 | 43 39 2. 22 
1944 | Louisville, American | | 
| Association 3 174} 12] 11].522) 181 | 105!) 9% 59 | 78 | 4.66 
1945 = Se 33 153 10 8 | . 556 10 101 81 64 04 4. 76 
1946 do 30 185 12 | 9 | . 571 156 4 0) 73 94 512.43 
1947 do | 29 126 8 | 8 | .500 130 77 69 44 6 4.9 
1947 | Boston,? American 2 1 0 | 0 | .000 1 2 2 1 2. 18.00 
1948 | St. Louis, American 49 83 2 6 | .250 | 88 42 41 34 48 4.45 
1949 | Baltimore, Interna- 
tional 45 1204 122 15 | .595 | 245 120 99 173 Q8 
1950 | St. Louis, American 36 195 7 15 | .318 211 115 103 78 74 4.75 
Major league | 
totals 87 279 9 21 | .300 | 300 159 146 113 124 4.71 


1 Led the league 

2 Traded to St. Louis Browns with Pitchers Joe Ostrowski and James Wilson, Catcher Roy Partee, 
Shortstop Eddie Pellagrini, Outfielder Pete Layden and $510,000 for Litcher Jack Kramer and Shortstop 
Vernon Stephens, Nov. 17, 1947. 

Mr. Stevens. At the close of the 1949 season, what happened to your 
contract ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, not to change the subject, but during the course 
of the year I was offered—I was not offered, but there had been offers 
made to purchase me by other major league ball clubs, and one was the 
White Sox that I know of, and the other was the New York Giants, 
and at the e sind of the season I had to go back to the Browns. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, let us put it this way, the offers were 
made to Baltimore to purchase your contract; but was there any rea- 
son why Baltimore could not sell to the Giants or the White Sox? 

Mr. Winmar. That is right. I belonged to the Baltimore Orioles 
outright, but through the working agreement with the St. Louis 
Browns, why, the Browns had the pick of two ballplayers. 

Mr. Stevens. And the fact that they had the first choice would pre- 
vent Baltimore from selling you to any other club? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Then, Mr. Widmar, would you mind telling us what 
your salary was with Baltimore ? 
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Mr. Wipmar. Well, I worked for a flat $5,000 for the season, and 
then I received a bonus, which at the end of the year I received a bonus 
which brought me up to $8,000, or a little over. 

Mr. Srevens. So your total payment in the minor leagues while 
working with Baltimore during that season was about $8 000 ? 2 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Then, at the end of that season, what happened to 
you ¢ 
, Mr. Wipmar. Well, at the end of the season I was notified that I was 
purchased, repurchased, by the Browns, and that I would have to 
report to the Browns. 

Mr. Srevens. What salary did they offer you? 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, they offered, the first salary, the contract they 
sent to me, was for $6,000. 

Mr. STevENs. $6 0004 That was less than you had been making in 
the minor leagues ¢ 

Mr. WipmaAr. Well, it was about $2,000 less than what I made. 

The CHatrrman. What year was this / 

Mr. Wipmar. 1949, at the end of the 1949 season. 

The Cnatrman. Did you play with the St. Louis Browns in 1949? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; Baltimore. 

The Cuatrman. 1949? 

Mr. Wipmar. In 1948 I played with the Browns. 

Mr. Stevens. The season in Baltimore was 1949, and then you were 
transferred to the Browns, and the Browns offered you a contract for 
$6,000. 

The Cuarrman. Less than what you got in the minor league ? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you accept that contract ? 

Mr. Wipmar. No. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you tell us a little bit about your negotiations 
with the Browns when you refused to sign; what happened next ? 

Mr. Wiomar. Well, Bill DeWitt was the president of the ball club 
at the time, and he sent me the contract and told me that he thought it 
was a fair contract to send to me considering that I was not a proven 
ballplayer in the big leagues. Well, I sent the contract back with a 
very short note that I could not see why I had to go back to the major 
leagues to play for less money than I made in the minor leagues, 
and—— 

Mr. Srevens. Did he make another offer to you then? Did he 
raise the price that he would pay you? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; he sent back two or three contracts, and they were 
all the same and, of course, we had been dickering back and forth, 

and finally he came up with a contract for $7,000, and I refused that. 
Then he put in a $5,000 clause if I won 16 ball games. 

Mr. STEVENS. He offered you then $7,000, and a bonus of $3,000 if 
you should win 16 games pitching for the Browns? 

Mr. Wiomar. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Has any pitcher other than Ned Garver won 16 games 
for the Browns since the war? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; not that I know of. T believe the highest that 
has ever been won outside of Ned Garver’s 20 this year was 12, and 
that is over a period of 8 or 9 years. 
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Mr. Srevens. So it would require excellent performance to get the 
$3,000 bonus ? 

Mr. Wipar. Quite a bit. 

Mr. Stevens. With the Browns. 

Did you accept that offer? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; I refused that offer, and I told him that I would 
not gamble on any bonuses or clauses with the Browns, considering 
the ball club they had and, of course, he said, “Well, don’t you have 
any confidence in yourself that you can win?” He said, “You won 
with a seventh place ball club in Baltimore,” and I told them that it 
was a little different in the big leagues than in the International 
League. 

Mr. Srevens. Well, Mr. Widmar, even though the offer was for less 
money than you had been making in the minors, did they not suggest 
to you that the prestige of playing in the major leagues might m: lake 
up for that fact 4 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, I told them that I had a family to support, and 
that the prestige was not what you support a family with, and I would 
rather stay in the minor leagues where I could make the money. 

Mr. Stevens. You told them you would prefer to stay in the minors 
than sign a contract on the terms which had been submitted to you? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you request to be permitted to stay in the minors ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes, I did; I told them if I could not make a decent 
salary in the big leagues that I would want to stay in the minor 
leagues, where I was sure of making a lot better salary. 

Mr. Srevens. But since you were the property of ‘the Browns they 
had the authority under b: seb: ull law either to sign you for the Browns 
or to prevent you from playing either in the majors or the minors; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. They told me that if I did not want to play, 
why, that I could go on the voluntary retired list. 

Mr. Srevens. Did your negotiations then come to sort of a deadlock ? 

Mr. Wipmar. We did stall for about 2 or 3 weeks, and I did not hear 
from them or they did not hear from me, and we just stopped right 
there, where he had the $7, ,000 and $3,000 bonus. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you consult with anyone about what you should 
do to tr \ and improve } vour bs arg: aining position ? : 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, there is a sports editor back home, and he—— 

Mr. Svevens. What city is that! 

Mr. Wipmar. Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Srevens. That is your home? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right; and the sports writer’s name is Chick 
Feldman, and he said, “Well, Al, so long as you are going through 
all that trouble you might as well let the public know what you are 
going through,” he said. “How about if we write up a little story 
and let them know about your hold-out?” So I says, “Well, if you 
want to, Chick, it is all right with me.” 

So he put the story across, and we went on like that for about 3 
or 4 days. and finally we got another call from Bill DeWitt, and it 
was still the same contract, and he just tried to get me into signing, 
which I did not do. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you discuss with—— 
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The Cnarrman. Those are bells requiring us to go to the floor, and 
the committee will have to adjourn to allow the Members to vote. 

(Short recess. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will resume. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Widmar, I neglected to ask you before, you are 
now playing with the St. Louis Brow ns; is that correct? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And are you their player representative ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. How long have you been their in ayer representative? 

Mr. Wiomar. Well, after they made John Berardino coach, they 
had another election, and I was elected; oh, I must have been repre- 
sentative for about 314 months. 

Mr. Stevens. Just 314 months in this capacity ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. In our discussion before—— 

The Cratrman. You did not finish that. What salary are you 
receiving now ? 

Mr. STE vens. Excuse me, I was just going to get into that. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, you may proc eed, 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Widmar, in our discussion, before we arrived 
ata point of describing your negotiations with the St. Louis Browns 
in the spring of 1950, you said that a sports writer in Scranton, Pa., 
had discussed your problem with you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. And the name of that sports writer was what? 

Mr. Wiomar. Chick Feldman. 

Mr. Stevens. Did any other sports writers discuss the problem with 
you? 

Mr. Wipmar. There were quite a few. One in particular was out 
on the coast, on a Los Angeles paper. I believe his name was Fla- 
herty, and he took quite an interest in it, and he wrote two or three 
long stories on it. 

Mr. Stevens. Did he feel it was unreasonable for you to expect to 
make as much money in the majors as you had made in the minors? 

Mr. Wiomar. No; just the opposite. He could not understand why, 
in the first place, I had to go back to the Browns, and in the second 
place, why they offered me less money to play in the big leagues. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, he thought if you wanted to continue 
in the minors and make more money, you should have that right? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes: and he also compared my salary with some of 
the players’ salaries on the coast, and on the coast they got at that 
time 

Mr. Srevens. How did that comparison shape up? What did that 
comparison reveal ? 

Mr. Wipmar. There were quite a few at the time that made a little 
bit more than I had been offered by the Browns. 

Mr. Stevens. Quite a few players in the Pacific Coast League were 
making more money than the Browns offered you ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. In the course of your discussions with Chick Feld- 
man, did you discuss the possibility of legal proceedings against 
organized baseball ? 
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Mr. Wipmar. Well, we did not for quite a while, hoping that the 
stories would make the Browns come around and give me what I 
had been asking for;.and finally when we came to the point where it 
looked as though we could not come to a settlement, he suggested that 
we proceed with legal proceedings, so he did write this story that we 
were going to go to court. 

Mr. Stevens. And you were seriously contemplating going to court ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Stevens. As I understand what you say, there was publicity 
given to the fact that you were considering filing suit against or- 
ganized baseball? 

Mr. Wipar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. After that publicity did you have further negotia- 
tions with representatives of the St. Louis Browns? 

Mr. Wipmar. I was contacted by the manager at one time, and he 
offered me a $500 raise, and I do not know what it would have 
totaled, but at the time I told him that it was not anything near what 
I wanted, and that was the second last—then Bill DeWitt did call 
me up after that. 

Mr. Srevens. Did he raise his offer again or did he just try to per- 
suade you to try to accept his other offer? 

Mr. Wipmar. No; his best offer was $8,000, and that was including 
the $500 that the manager had offered. 

Mr. Srevens. The manager was Zack Taylor? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes; and we were more or less very friendly, and he 

vanted to give me some advice. 

Mr. Stevens. When Bill DeWitt called you, did you just refuse, 
or did you indicate to him that you were contemplating legal 
proceedings ? 

Mr. Wipmar. That was a few days after the story had been out 
that I was going to file suit, and then I told Bill DeWitt that we were 
going to file suit. 

Mr. Srevens. Then what happened next, after you told him that? 
Did anvone else come into the picture, participate in the negotiations / 

Mr. Wipmar. Then, a couple of days later, it was on a Saturday, 
Mr. Chandler came into the affair. 

Mr. Srevens. Just how did he happen to intervene ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, he called and wanted to know what was the 
grievance and what was wrong. 

Mr. Srevens. He called on the telephone? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes: and he told me that—of course, I knew Mr. 
Chandler when he was in Louisville, and I had played there in Louis- 
ville—he told me that he remembered me when I pitched for the 
Colonels, and he said that he thought I should take what the Browns 
offered and come to an agreement; and I told him that I would not 
consider playing for that money in the big leagues: that I made that 
much money playing in the minors, and I thought I deserved a raise, 
and if T would have stayed in Baltimore, in the minor leagues, I know 
I would have gotten a raise from the Baltimore club because T had a 
good year, and I could not see any point in going to the big leagues for 
less money or the same money, just to play in the big leagues. 

Mr. Stevens. At that time he was just asking you to take the offer 
which you had already rejected / 
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Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Did he call you again? 

Mr. Wiomar. No; he kept talking to me for a while, and then he 
said—I told him that we were going to go to court, and he said, “Well, 
I don’t see why you want to go to court,” * because, he said, “You will 
never—the case will never stand up im court, and I don’t believe you 
will have a chance of winning the case,” and I said, “Well, so long 
as I stood out this long in spring training, | may as well finish up 
and make a good job out of it, win or lose the case; 1 would just as soon 
stay out now unless I get what I want.” 

So then he said, well, he said, “Al, T will call you back later.” He 
says, “I will get in touch with the Browns, and call the Browns.” 

So that was the end of that conversation: and in about a half hour 
later he called me back and he said that he had talked with Mr. De- 
Witt and they had decided on coming to terms, and he verified the 
contract and eve rything. 

Mr. Srevens. Did they then finally offer you a contract which gave 
you as ‘much as you thought you wanted at that time? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes; it was a considerable raise over what 1 had made 
in Baltimore, and I was well satisfied, and everything was forgotten. 

Mr. Srevens. In the course of the dispute over your salary, was 
there also any discussion about whether or not you could earn extra 
money playing winter ball in Cuba / 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, there was quite a discussion at one time. Right 
after the 1949 season was over I was approached by Mr. Delgado, 1 
believe, from Puerto Rico, and he wanted me to play winter ball, and 
it was a very good offer, and [ had gotten clearance from Mr. Mulbry 
to play winter ball, and Thad e alled Mr. DeWitt, and he said he would 
be glad to let me go to play winter ball and make the extra money. So, 
I was all set to go and pl: iv ball. I finally got a telegram from Mr. 
DeWitt stating that Mr. Chandler would not allow me to play winter 
ball, through some new ruling, that Thad been in the big leagues the 
previous year for 45 days, or something to that effect. 

Mr. Stevens. The rules provided that if you had been in the big 
leagues for 45 days you were not eligible to play winter ball, is that it / 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right; and I could not understand that rule 
because right after that happened, Ed Pellagrini, who had been play- 
ing in the big leagues with the Browns that season, went to. play winter 
ball, and the only explanation they gave was that he had been placed 
on a minor league roster at the time. 

Mr. Srevens. Did the fact that you were unable to earn money 
laying winter ball affect your negotiations at all? In other words, 
if you ‘had been able to earn the extra money, would that have com- 
pensated for your inability to get more pay directly from the Browns? 

Mr. Winmar. You mean for the hold-out ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiomar. No; I do not believe so, because that was just some- 
thing extra that I could have made, and I do not think it had any 
bearing on what I should have gotten to play in the big leagues. 

Mr. Stevens. It was just a separate question ? 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you feel, Mr. Widmar, that when players get into 
a salary dispute such as you are in, and are unable to reach a satisfac- 
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tory agreement with the club, that there should be some provision for 
arbitration of those disputes / 

Mr. Wiomar. Yes;I do. I think it should be—when it comes to the 
dispute that the Browns and I had, that the ballplayers should have 
their own committee. By that, 1 mean, there is a pl in that they are 
proposing, it is the Players Guild, and it is nonunion, and it is more 
or less governed—well, it is governed—by the ballplayers; and all the 
grievances, and the salary disputes would then go through them in- 
stead of like through the commissioner, and whichever-—— 

The Cuamman. It does not go to the commissioner now, does it ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. Pardon ?/ 

The CHarrmMan. It does not go to the commissioner now, does it ‘ 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, it is not supposed to, the way 1 understand it; 
but like through the Browns and myself, when we had our dispute, 
why, Mr. Chandler did step in. But with the guild, I believe it would 
be a little better because whatever decision they would make, the ball- 
player would abide by it. By that I mean if, like in my case, when I 
was with Baltimore, the committee, the Players Guild committee, if 
they decided on $8,000 as a sufficient salary for me, and they wrote 
to me and told me that is what I should take, well then, 1 would have 
to abide by that, and there would be no trouble with the club owner 
or the commissioner or anything, and it would be settled right then 
and there. But if they thought I deserved a raise, well then, they 
could go right to the club owner and I would not have to make any 
statements or cause any lawsuits or anything, and that would be 
settled through the club owner and the guild. 

The Crarrman. At least you feel that there should be some sort of 
a forum to which the player could repair to satisfy a grievance ‘o 
may have with reference to salary? There is no doubt about that, 
there ? 

Mr. Winomar. That is right. 

The Crramaanx. You think the forum should be composed of a guild, 
is that it? 

Mr. Winmar. Yes, composed of ballplayers. 

Mr. Srevens. | would like to understand a little more about your 
thought on the possible procedure. It is your thought that if there is 
a dispute between the plaver and the club, the player might take his 
dispute to the guild and suggest to them what he wanted, and then if 
the guild thought the demand was unreasonable by the player they 
would tell the plaver not to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Wipmar. That is right. 

Mr. Svevens. What if they thought the player was justified in his 
demand? How would you suggest they negotiate—on behalf of the 
plaver, is that it ? 

Mr. Wiomar. That is right. They could help you negotiate with 
the owner and, therefore. I think there would be less trouble that way, 
where it would be more in a body where the majority would rule, so 
that the club owner could probably see that it was not only one case. 
but the whole—— 

The Cuamman. That would not be arbitration: that would be rep- 
resentation on the part of the guild on behalf of the player. The 
club would have to make the decision, would it not ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. But I mean that is only a suggestion that I 
think would help where you would have more of a helping hand, and 
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you would have more of a say with the ballplayers than the owners, 
and at least give the players something to help them by. 

Mr. Rerep. What would be your suggestion then if the guild and the 
club owner could not come to any agreement? How would you settle 
it then ? 

Mr. Wiomar. Well, that is one of the problems that would have to 
be straightened out when the guild is more secure, I believe. 

Mr. Reep. What I had in mind was, did you have any idea of having 
an arbitration after that if they did not come to any agreement ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, yes; that would probably be about the best way 
then. This guild is not exactly set up yet, and I do not know the 
whole set-up right offhand. 

The Cramman. Is there a guild ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. Well, there is a guild in California now, I believe, 
made up of ballplayers in California, and it is just more or less of a 
club having a meeting every month or so, more like a union meeting, 
where they talk over baseball and different things; but they propose 
to start that guild and use it as a means of helping out the pension 
plan so that the pension plan will not fail. 

There has been talk that there has not been enough money put into 
the pension plan, and this is supposed to be a little insurance that in 
case the plan starts to falter they will have enough money in this guild 
to back it up. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you feel that the idea that is now 
operative in California, called a guild, looking after the players, might 
be expanded to cover both major and minor leagues ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Widmar, even though you are not certain as to 
the exact mechanics of the proposal for a guild to represent the players 
in negotiations on salary, is it your opinion that the present method of 
settling salary disputes such as you had is inadequate ? 

Mr. Wipmar. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. There is probably need for some change ? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Widmar, I would also like to ask you about the 
reserve clause. Do you feel that the reserve clause is necessary to 
protect competition in the major leagues and the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Wipmar. I do; I believe it definitely is needed. 

Mr. Svevens. You need the clause to protect, let us say, the Browns 
from having their players taken away by the Yankees, something of 
that nature? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you also feel, Mr. Widmar, that assuming the 
Pacific Coast League should go outlaw, as there has been some discus- 
sion recently, and try to establish itself as a third major league, if at 
the end of the season a player who is now in the major leagues should 
jump his reservation—say he has already finished the season and not 
in the middle of the season, but at the end of the season—he should 
decide he would rather play ball in the Pacifie Coast League and take 
his chances in the new league, perhaps be offered more money—do you 
believe if he should do that, and then after a few years on the Pacific 
coast should decide to come back into the majors, perhaps get a better 
offer from a team in organized baseball, after his term on the Pacific 
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coast—do you feel that the major leagues, as a group, should have the 
power to blacklist such player because he jumped to the Pacific coast ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. No; I do not believe so. I do not believe they should 
have that power, although they should be able to penalize you in some 
way, but not blackball you from playing ball. 

Mr. Stevens. They should not have the power to prevent you from 
coming back to the major leagues to play baseball if the club wants you 
back ¢ 

Mr. Winmar. That is right. 

The Cuamman. On the reserve clause, Mr. Widmar, do you think 
that the reserve clause should be indefinite, for life? That is, should 
it be for a 1-year term, subject to renewal throughout the baseball life 
of the player’ 

Mr. Wipmar. Well-—— 

The Cuamman. Would you favor some modification, such as the 
hmitation suggested by some of 5 years ?¢ 

Mr. Wiomar. I believe I would like to have it 5 years, a renewal 
every 5 years or so, but not for life. 

The Cuaimman. Then if at the end of the 5 years, vou did not wish 
to play under the conditions specified by the club to which you were 
signed, you would have the right to go elsewhere, without being de- 
clared ineligible / 

Mr. Wipmar. That is pretty hard to say. Baseball—— 

The Cuairman. Do you feel that there should be some limitation 
of the reserve clause, as to duration of time ? 

Mr. Wipmar. No. I believe it is pretty well set up the way it is 
now. Even after 5 years, if you can go elsewhere, I believe you would 
still wind up so that the club with the most money at the end of 5 years 
would still be picking the best ballplayers. And therefore, you would 
only be running into more difficulty. But I think the present set-up 
with maybe a few modifications could be the best bet vet. 

Mr. Gotpsrreix. Mr. Widmar, would you think that through the 
forum of the players’ representative, or through some other device, 
the plavers should have any voice in the selection of the commis- 
sioner / 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes: I do. I think it would be a good idea if the 
players did have some voice in that. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. And would you include minor league players as 
well as major league players ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. No: I do not believe the minor league players should. 
I think it should just be the major leagues. 

Mr. Gonpsrern. And do you have any views on whether or not as 
a player goes up, say, from the minors to the majors, or from the low 
minors to the high minors, he should be entitled to any percentage of 
the trading or selling price of his contract? 

Mr. Wiomar. Yes: I do, because if you are making money for the 
ball club by being eligible, or being valuable enough to be traded or 
sold, you should be eligible to get some of the cash from the selling 
price. 

Mr. Srevens. Just so I understand, Mr. Widmar, is it your opinion 
that that should be true when a player is sold from a lower classilica- 
tion to a higher classification ? 


Mr. Wripomar. Yes. 
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Mr. Srevens. How about for a sale within the same league? 

Mr. Wipmar. Also there, too. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think there is any danger that if you gave 
the players a percentage of the sale price, on their transfer within 
the league, the players might try to get themselves traded because 
they would participate in the benefits ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. No. I believe ballplayers are always trying to be 
traded, anyway; I mean, trying to better themselves. Once they get 
established on one ball club and they are on a good ball club, they 
are just as satisfied staying there on a good ball club as if they would 
be making a few dollars—well, it would probably run into more than 
a few dollars—but by moving from one club to another. I honestly 
believe that any ballplayer does not like to be traded, even from the 
Browns going to another ball club, or from a last-place ball club to 
a first-place ball club. There is always that feeling about leaving 
your teammates. I knew one fellow this year who went from the 
Browns to the Yankees. 

He said, “Al, I am not going to like it going over to the Yankees 
because I have so many friends on this ball club.” 

He said, “I know I am going on a pennant-winning ball club, but 
I would still like to be here with the fellows.” 

That was his honest opinion. 

The CnarrMan. Do you know of any club that does give a part of 
the money that they get in a trade to the player ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. The most liberal that 1 found in that was Baltimore. 
I do know Baltimore did give at least 10 percent. Now, | do not 
know if they did it with every ballplayer, but I do know at least five 
or six that have gotten at least 10 percent of the sale price. 

Mr. Srevens. Was that both when they were traded up from Balti- 
more to the majors and also when they were traded within the In- 
ternational League ? 

Mr. Wipmar. No. I think it was just going up. 

Mr. Stevens. Just going up? 

Mr. Wipmar. Yes. I believe the reason for that was that in the 
minor leagues they do not get as much when they trade in the league 
as they would get from the majors. I mean, they receive more from 
the majors. 

Mr. Stevens. But you feel even within the majors, if a plaver was 
traded for a big cash sum, say $150,000, and he was to get a percentage 
of that, which might amount to quite a bit of money, the fact that 
he was going to get paid a substantial sum for being traded would not 
influence him to try to be traded ¢ 

Mr. Wipmar. No; I do not believe so. It may have. But I do not 
believe so, offhand. 

Mr. Srevens. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Widmar. We do ap- 
preciate your coming here. 

Mr. Wiomar. Thank you. 

The Carman. Our next witness is Mr. Ernest Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart was formerly an umpire. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST D. STEWART, FORMER AMERICAN LEAGUE 
UMPIRE 


The Cuarrman. Give your full name and address to the stenog- 
rapher, please. : 
r. Stewart. Ernie Stewart, 3936 Scandia Way, Los Angeles 65, 

Calif. 

The CrarrMan. You come from hen Angeles, do you not? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. And have you followed the proceedings here in 
the press? 

Mr Srewarr. Yes; T have. The Los Angeles papers have had 
an extensive article every day when this committee was in session. 

The Cuarman. What are your views as to the efficacy or worth- 
whileness of this hearing? 

Mr. Srewarr. May I just say one or two things along that line? 
Of course, I want to state my position in this, from this sts indpoint, 
that I do not have any animosity or dislike for any one in baseball. 
I like the game of baseball and the people in baseball. The majority 
of my friends are baseball players or owners of some type. I state that 
at the beginning because, from some of the things that I might reveal, 
it might appear to the committee that I am prejudiced against base- 
ball. But that is not true. I have no animosity toward anyone for 
what has transpired in my behalf, in baseball. 

As for the committee itself, I am humbly grateful for my oppor- 
tunity to appear before it, for this reason, because I have never had a 
public hearing of what I went through as an umpire. I had a hear- 
ing, but I was not allowed to testify in that hearing. I attempted to, 
but was told that they did not need any evidence from me, that they 
had what they wanted, and that was it. 

So I have waited, and I feel that this is an opportunity to air that. 

I have also contacted many friends and told them I was coming 
here, and regardless of whether they were ballplavers or associated 
with the game, they thought that it was good. They feel that the 
only thing that can come from this committee’s investigation is 
something good, because that is the purpose of it, surely, and the ball- 
players that I talked to before T came back also were in favor of it, 
because they said this, “Ernie, you can tell things and say things that 
we could not say, simply because you are not connected with the 
game any more, and do not depend upon the game for a living.” 

And I do not. By that I do not mean that T have any bad feeling 
toward the game at all. But they feel that sometimes when they are 
here and still connected with the game, they are a little careful about 
what they might testify, simply hecause their testimon v might be held 
against them later. 

So I believe that the committee is for a good purpose, and T sin- 
cerely appreciate the opportunity of coming, that I might testify in 
behalf of baseball and myself. , 

Mr. Gouipstrein. Mr. Stewart, IT would like to start off with a sum- 
mary of your career. I believe the first point at which we can start 
is the time of your graduation from college. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, U.S. C., 1934. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. And after you left the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1934, did you start building a career as an umpire in baseball ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. I did. I graduated in June of 1934, and I signed 
with the Portland Ball Club in the Pacific Coast League on the Ist of 
June. I played with them for almost the remainder of the season, 
then they asked me to go to Omaha, in the Western Association, or 
in the Western League at that time, so that I might improve my hitting 
a little bit more. 

I told Mr. Turner, on the ball club at that time, that I was 22 years 
old and had played baseball all my life, and felt that if 1 could no‘ 
play the game now, I would never be able to, and that I did not prefer 
to go down to a smaller league, but that [ would rather quit. So he 
said, “We will put you on the retired list,” which they did. 

And then from there, being a baseball bug—Al and some of the 
fellows in baseball know—I still wanted to be in the game. The only 
qualifications that I could analyze myself for and feel that I could 
do anything in baseball would be umpiring, because I could not play 
well enough. We all know that if you cannot play in the majors or 
work in the majors, then you are wasting your time in baseball. 

So not having the ability to be the player that I wanted to be, I 
decided to take up umpiring as a career, 

Umpiring is a great deal more than the general public feels that 
iis. <A lot of people feel that they can just put a blue uniform on, 
or choose someone out of the grandstand, some willing person to come 
cut and umpire, and he can do the job. But that is not true. Um- 
piring is a thing that you have to study. You have to work on it. It 

akes a great deal of experience. You have to be a master of the 
rules, and talking to older umpires and finding out how to get out of 
situations when they arise—and they do come up, even with the best 
of umpires. 

So from that standpoint, I started to make umpiring my career, yes. 
I talked it over with my family, and started umpiring in Los Angeles 
in the semipros, and in the first 2 years I got experience as an umpire 
! worked over at Catalina Island. At that time, the Chicago Cubs 
had a small farm system over there. It was run and controlled by 
the Los Angeles Baseball Association. | 

The general manager of that club gave me the job as an umpire. 
So I went over there and got my first 2 vears’ experience, and then 
from there, I had baseball scouts and umpires write letters for me, 
and T received my first contract from the Western Association. Mr. 
‘Tom Fairweather was the president of that league. I believe 1937 
was the first year that I went out. 

Mr. Goipstrin. Did you go to school as well and study? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. They had an umpire school there in the city 
of Los Angeles, conducted by _ ick Powell, one of the Coast League 
umpires. And then I made it my business to talk to every experi- 
enced umpire that I came eh contact with, both major league and 
minor league, and I sat down and literally memorized the rule book. 
Of course, I was told by them that was one of the powers in your 
hands, to know the rules, and, of course, that always proves right, 
because the ball players never know them. They think they do. And 
thev attempt to in terp et them oceasionally. And if you do not know 
them, then they might confuse you. 
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I learned that from experience. I thought I knew the rules as a 

player, until I turned to umpiring and started studying the rules, 
and I found out that I did not know anything, except by playing. 
But technically, I did not know the rules. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You worked yourself up through the minor leagues, 
1 take it ? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, ves, sir. 

Mr. Gouipsrern. And you worked up to the triple-A league, the 
American Association / 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. I spent 1937 in the Western Association, 
and in 1938 I was still working for the same president, Mr. Tom 
Fairweather, of the Three I League. Then in the middle of August, 
Mr. Trautman, who was president of the American Association, pur- 
chased my contract from the Three I League and took me up to the 
American Association, and there I remained through the last ~~ 
of 1988 and the entire seasons of 1959 and 1940, and then L wa 
formed in the wintertime that the American League had sadatind 
mV contract, and I was to re port to them in the spr ing. 

Mr. Gorpstrrx. When you were a minor league umpire, did your 
contract contain a reserve clause / 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstrern. It did? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir. To mv knowledge if did. I know it does 
in the major leagues. But to my knowledge, an umpire is in about 
the same category as a ballplaver. He is owned by the league, not 
by any ball club. But that league owns vou, and you are not to go 
from one league to the other without their permission. And they 
try to sell vou, and, of course, in a small league like that, they pos 
sibly get $500 for you, and that goes into the league treasury. And 
| underst: ind from the American Association, at the time of my sale, 
the sale price was around $2,500, Now, that is not authority. That 
Is just my opinion and hearsay on it. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. I see. So then you were sold to the American 
League. anal you had a new contract which did not contain a reserve 
clause ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. the American League, T had a contract that did, 


to my knowledge, ves. It had the clause. Now, whether the reserve 
clause has AA same thing pertaining to a ballplaver, [ am not too 
peier wags with that part of it. We are like ballplayers. We look to 


e the salary, whatever that is, and then I noticed down at the bottem 
hat the ‘\ hi: ud the right to let you go, and at the time you are dismissed 
the office the by have to vive you LO days’ salary, after dismissal. 

Sut whether the actual reserve clause is in an umpire’s contract, I 
would not know. Probably the gentlemen from the American League 
office could answer that question definitely. 

Mr. Gorpsrer. In any event, vou were employed by the American 
League; that is, you were under the jurisdiction of the president of the 
league / 

Mr. Srewarr. Definitely. And I could not go to the National 
League or any other league that I wanted to go to unless Mr. Harridge 
sold me to that league and told me that Twas now the property of the 
National League or some other league. ; 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Harridge is president of the league ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Of the American League: yes, sir. 
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Mr. Go.psrrrn. Nowsas an umpire were you under the jurisdiction 
of the commissioner’s office to any extent ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, no more so than ballplayers. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Except that during the world series, you were re- 
sponsible to him? 

Mr. Srewarr. I was in the 1944 world series, and my understanding 
of that was that it was a commissioner’s series, and he had everything 
to say about the ground rules and the conduct of the ballplayers, and 
the league presidents had nothing to say. So at that time he was in 
charge ‘of that particular series. 

Mr. Gouvsrern. In other words, then, you are directly under the 
jurisdiction of the president of the league? 

Mr. — art. Of the president of the le: ague; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. Now, I would like to direct your attention for a 
moment to July 20, 1945, when I believe you were umpiring here in 
Washington at Griflith Stadium, and ask you if you remember being 
in the umpires’ dressing room and having Commissioner Chandler 
come in to talk to you. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes,sir. It was July 20,in this city. We were play- 
ing a double-header here. Washington and Detroit were in the 
double-header. 

Mr. Wutuis. What year was that ? 

Mr. Srewarr. 1945, July 20. It was a twilight double-header, twi- 
night, and we got out at the ball park around 4 o'clock, and when we 
got to the park it started raining. ‘The game was supposed to start 
at 6 o'clock, and at 6 o’clock it was raining rather hard. We had 
already gone in and dressed. The ballplayers were dressed, of course, 
being ready to go on if it quit raining. I was sitting down on the 
Washington bench, since I was the umpire in chief of that staff, being 
the oldest member in the league of the staff that T was working with 
at that time, which was Passarella and Weafer. 

The man that has the most years of seniority is the man that is 
generally in charge of the umpiring team that you are working with. 
And I was sitting down on the bench watching to see when we might 
start, and Bluege came down, and he said, “Ernie, we want to wait 
just as long as we can, because Mr. Griffith says that he has 18,000 box 
seats sold for this game, and it is Important to get that money in.” 

Well, I realized that, because after all, we are paid by the league and 
baseball, and T said, “Well, Ossie, we will stay just as long as you want 
tostay. It is your game until the game starts.” 

About 7:30, I believe it was, one of the umpires came down on the 
bench and he said, “Ernie, they want you up in the umpires’ dressing 
room. 

So I went up there, and Mr. Chandler was in the room. In the room 
were Mr. Chandler and Hal Weafer and Art Passerella and myself. 
So Mr. Chandler said, “Ernie, we have some things we have been 
talking about.’ 

Now, he had been talking to Weafer and Passarella about the things 
that he now presents to me. It was unknown to me. I had not 
thought up any of the things in my own idea. They were not my ideas 
at all. : 

So Mr. Chandler went on, and he laid out a program. He said, 
“Son, | want to help you.” 
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You know how he speaks. “Son, I want to help the umpires. I 
don’t believe they get the proper treatment, and they are not recog- 
nized as they should be in the game of baseball.” And he said, “As 
commissioner of baseball, I just want to help everybody that I can.” 

I believe that in the man to this day. Phase no animosity toward 
him. I cherish him as a friend. I visited with him many times on 
his trips to the coast. 

So he said, after much discussion—of course, Passarella and Weafer 
were in harmony, just like me. I said, “Yes, all the umpires talk 
along this line, of salary, better club houses, and better conditions and 
all.” 

So he said, “I will tell you what you do, son. You come over and see 
me tomorrow in my office, at room 215, Senate Building.” I remember 
it. He said, “Be over there at 2 o’clock.” 

We had another night game. Te said, “Be over there, and we will 
talk this thing out, and we will write something up and carry it on.” 

So that was all the meeting was at that time with him. 

So the next day, I came over and met him, and he was waiting. 
And he sat down and wrote up some of the things that he thought 
would be good for the umpires. 

Now, I don’t have the exact figures, but he went along about this line. 

At the time I came into baseball as an umpire, I think $3,500 was 
probably their starting salary the first year of umpiring. It was mine, 
and I have talked to other umpires, and it was theirs. So Mr. Chandler 
said, “Well, I don’t believe that is enough. What would you think 
about $5.000 2” 

“Well.” L said, “that would be fair.” 

So he went on and said, “Well, after 5 years, or so many evears in a 
league, let us eet it up to this high and that high.” 

And he said, “I believe that $15,000 a year would be a fair salary 
for the senior man. What do you think ¢” 

[ said, “Well, it sounds good.” 

Of course, that sounded pretty good. That is right. 

So he said, “1 will tell you what you do, Ernie. You act as my 
representative in this.” He said, “You go talk to all the umpires. 
Take your time, now, and when you see them, you talk to them and 
submit these ideas to them, and then when you get all that information, 
bring it back to me.” 

Well, that sounded all right. I could not see anything wrong with 
it. Of course, there probably was, but I did not see anything wrong 
with it. Coming from the commissioner of baseball, | thought cer- 
tainly I would be acting in my rights doing what he asked me to do. 

So I was living in Philadelphia in those years in the major leagues. 
I transferred my family from Los Angeles back here. And when 
working in Washington, if we would have an off day or a night game. 
I would go back home. So I went back home that afternoon, and 
there was an umpiring team working in Philadelphia. I called them 
at the hotel and went down and submitted the written copy that 
Mr. Chandler had written and given to me, and T let them read it. 
And they were in their hotel room. 

For information, it was Mr. Summers and Mr. Berry was not in 
the conference, because Charlie lived in Baltimore, and he went home, 
like I did baek to Washington. 
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So they read it, and they thought it was fine. Yes, they gave their 
approval of it. That is just what they believed. 

Then I talked to other umpires on the phone, and submitted the 
idea to them, and they thought it was fine. 

So from there, after two or three more series, they broke my 
umpir ing team up and sent me into Boston again with McGowan and 
Passarella. I had worked with McGowan 

Mr. Gorpste1n. The word had gotten around that you were asking 
these — for Commissioner Chandler? 

Mr. Srewarr. Apparently, yes, sir. Not to my knowledge. T had 
pledged, and, of course, Mr. Chandler had said that I should pledge 
the umpires to secrecy, that they should not tell what we were trying 
todo. Then after he got the information, Mr. Chandler was going 
to present this to the club owners and see if he could not better the 
umpiring situation. But, of course, I guess if you cannot keep a 
secret of your own, you cannot expect your friends to keep it. And 
somebody undoubtedly told Mr. Harridge about it. And he was dis- 
turbed over the situation. I was up in Boston working at the game, 
and we had just finished a game with the Red Sox and the Yankees, 
a series between Boston and New York, and I came into the hotel, 
the Copley Plaza, and there was a telegram for me from Mr. Harridge, 
saying that the American League no longer wanted my services as 
an official, 

Mr. Goupsrern. I believe I can read you the text of the telegram. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. Go ahead. I left it in my hotel room. 

Mr. Goupsrein. This is the telegram: 

lor the best interests of the American League, this is to advise you that you 
are given an unconditional rele: ase, effective at once. You will not officiate at 
any future games, 

Mr. Srewarr. If he could have dropped an atomic bomb on my 
head, I woul { not have been any more confused than I was with that, 
because he explained nothing about what I had done. I quickly re- 
hearsed with the other umpires, if I had been crooked or if 1 had done 
this or done that in a game, to warrant such a bombshell as that coming 
from the office. They could not figure it out. 

And so we tried to call Mr. Harridge, and he would not answer the 
phone. He was not in the office, and he was not at the hotel. And 
le would not answer, I finally got hold of him the next morning, and 
Lasked Mr. Harridge why I had been released, because I did not know, 
not feeling that the thing that I had been working with Chandler on 
would cause such action from him. 

Mr. Srevens. Were you talking to him on the phone, or did you 
see him? 

Mr. Srewarr. I was talking to him on the phone from Boston to 
Chicago, the next morning. He said, “Ernie, you have been disloyal 
to the umpires and to this oflice.” 

I said, “In what way, Mr. Harridge ?” 

He said, “Well, in what you are trying to do in getting the umpires 
more money. 

I said, “Wait a minute. You are jumping on the wrong person. 
I am not the originator of the idea. Talk to Mr. Chandler. He is 
the one.” 

I said, “I only did something that he designated me to do.” 
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I said, “He is the commissioner of baseball. I certainly don’t feel 
that it is disloyal to do something that the commissioner wanted me 
to do.” 

He said, “I will tell you what you do. You wait 2 or 3 days in 
Boston now, and don't tell anybody about the condition of things, and 
maybe this thing can be worked out.” 

Well, of course, that was exactly what I was going to do. That 
very day, Mr. Chandler called me from Washington here, and he asked 
me, “Ernie, has Mr. Harridge talked to you’” and I hed. I said, 
“No,” simply because he told me not to say anything to anybody, that 
the condition might be worked out, and 1 might be retained. So I 

said, “No, sir.” 

“Well,” he said, “Son, if he does, you let me know, because Mr. 
Harridge has called me and told me”—now, this is Chandler talking— 
“told me that he is going to dismiss you for that.” 

And he said, “I told ‘him not to do it. And if he does do it, you 
let me know about it.” 

I said, “Yes; I certainly will. If I hear from him, I will be 
glad to.” 

And he said, “I will be in Kentucky, at Versailles,’ wherever he 
lived. You know the little town where he lived. He gave me his 
phone number and he said, “You let me know.” 

In the conversation with Mr. Harridge, I left out one thing. Mr. 
Harridge said to me, “Ernie, when Mr. Connolly comes in’—and 
he is the supervisor of the American League umpiring staff, and he 
was in Boston at that time—“when he comes in, you have him call 
me, and maybe we can-’straighten it out.” 

So I put out a call for Mr. Connolly, in Natick, Mass., where he 
lived, and he came into the hotel room, and I talked to him and told 
him what had transpired. 

Well, he threw his hands up in disgust, and he said, “Ernie, I wil 
have nothing to do with it.” 

I said, “Mr. Connolly, you can do me the favor of calling Mr. Han 
ridge.” And I said, “You can possibly save my job.” 

“No, Ernie,” he says, “I will have nothing to do with it. You’v: 
got yourself into it. Now get out of it.” 

I said, “You mean to tell me you would not help me out of it ¢” 

He said, “No, sir.” 

He started to go out of the room. And I said, “Mr. Connolly 
wait just a minute. When you walk out of this room without calling 
Mr. Harridge, you are walking out with my job in your hands.” 

He just walked out and left me there. TI could not persuade him 
and the other umpires tried to persuade him to call Mr. Harridge 
and he would not do it. So 2 or 8 days transpired, and I called Mr. 
Harridge and I said, “Well, what is the condition of things?” 

He said, “Ernie, just the same. I don’t want you on the staff any 
longer.” ; 

I said, “Well, Mr. Harridge, if that is your decision”—and I 
naturally pleaded with him, because I wanted my job. I told him, 
“Mr. Harridge, this is my life. I have done nothing but umpiring. 
I have been a success as an umpire simply because I am in the American 
League, and I want to stay as an umpire.” 
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It might be surprising to you, but umpires sincerely enjoy their 
work. And Lord help them if they did not, because none of them 
could stand it if they did not enjoy baseball and umpiring. 

So I made my plea to him. But he said, “No. My decision rests.” 

I said, “Well, if that is your decision, then I am going to appeal 
my case to the commissioner.” 

He said, “Go ahead and appeal it.” 

So, of course, I called Mr. Chandler and told him. 

Mr. Gorpsre1n. May I interrupt to ask, Mr. Stewart, did Mr. Har- 
ridge indicate to you that he himself would be willing to give you 
any sort of hearing? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. And TI can verify that from this standpoint. 
Mr. Chandler told me that when he told Mr. Harridge that I asked for 
a hearing, Mr. Harridge said, “I am not going to appear. I won't 
grant. the hearing.” 

Now, this is coming from Mr. Chandler. Mr. Chandler said, “I de- 
manded that he appear at that hearing,” because he did not want any- 
thing to do with it. He told Chandler, “I have already dismissed 
Ernie. The case is through, as far as I am concerned.” 

So Mr. Chandler said to me, “I want you in Washington, D. C.,” at 
a certain time. And that is the rule. 

And Mr. Chandler called me back and told me what date, and the 
hotel it was to be in, and what time, and everything, and that I would 
be given a hearing. 

Mr. Gotpste1xn. Do you know if the rules provide for any such 
hearing? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Goipsterx. So the commissioner was then acting on his own / 

Mr. Stewart. He was acting on his own. I acted on the advice of 
the commissioner. I had not conceived the idea of a hearing at all. 
Ile was the one that told me to tell him that if Mr. Harridge dismissed 
me I should ask him fora hearing. And one of the umpires called me 
at the time I was in Boston and said that he had heard of it from Mr. 
Chandler, and he said, “What is there to it, Ernie?” 

Again Mr. Harridge had pledged me to secrecy, and I said nothing. 
I hadn’t heard from him yet. But I had heard from him. I had 
received that telegram that you just read, and I talked to him on the 
telephone. 

So the time came for the hearing in Washington, and it was a won- 
derful hearing. I went up into—I have forgotten—room 218, or some- 
thing, and part of these gentlemen here that represent the American 
League were there, and Mr. Harridge came in, and Mr. Chandler was 
there—— 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Did you have an attorney with you ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I did not. I did not feel that I needed one. 
I did not see any reason for them, and in my own personal opinion I 
did not see any reason for Mr. Harridge bringing his attorneys. I 
told him, “Why your attorneys, Mr. Harridge? I am just a poor um- 
pire making an appeal for my job. You don’t need all your legal aid. 
Nothing is going to happen, you see.” 

So they started the hearing. Mr. Chandler took charge. 

Mr. Wituis. Who was at that hearing? 

Mr. Srewarr. Who was at the hearing ? 
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Mr. Wits. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Harridge and Mr. Chandler, Mr. Chandler’s sec- 
retary, and two lawyers representing the American League. One of 
them is this gentleman sitting directly in back of me. He was there. 

Mr. Goupsterx. Mr. Fiery. 

Mr. Srewarr. And I don’t know who else. But Mr. Harridge had 
two or possibly three men with him, and I recognized this gentleman 
because I think he is the American League lawyer that represents 
the American League, and in my umpiring career L had met him per- 
sonally, and I recognized him. But the other gentleman I did not 
recognize. 

Mr. Lanr. Where was it held? What hotel was it held in? 

Mr. Srewart. Mayfair, or Mayflower. Is there a Mayflower in 
town ¢ 

Mr. Gotpstein. Mayflower. 

Mr. Srewarr. Mayflower. 

Mr. Hitirncés. What was the date of this? 

Mr. Srewarr. This was possib ly the middle of August, along about 
that time. I will tell you, it could be traced down. There was a joint 
meeting between the American and the National League at that time. 

Mr. Wituts. 1945. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. And so Mr. Chandler then went through 
my umpiring career, and he made this appeal to Mr. Harridge. He 
said, “Ernie's record is clean. He has a reputaiton as a good umpire.” 

That is saying quite a bit about an umpire, if he is listed as a good 
one. Now, whether I was or not, Mr. Chandler made that statement, 
and he backed it up from the fact that he said he had talked to club 
owners and ball players about my reputation as an umpire. And he 
said, “I find Ernie’s reputation good, that he is a qualified man for 
his job, that his background is good,” and all such things. 

He made an appeal to Mr. Harridge to try to keep my job. 

Mr. Gotpstern. In other words, he was appealing to Mr. Harridge ? 

Mr. Srewarr. To Mr. Harridge. 

Mr. Gotpstern. In other words, he was asking Mr. Harridge to 
reverse his decision, but he was not ordering it? He had no authority 
to do that ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. He was making an appeal. That is all. 
He was making an appeal. 

Mr. Wits. Just one question. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiis. Did he admit that he. Mr. Chandler, was the one who 
had had you solicit your colleague's ideas ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrunas. At that meeting, he said that ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILuIs. And he admitted that? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir; and he admitted it ever since that thing has 
happened, and i will admit it at this tes timony today. He has always 
admitted it. because it was his idea, and he admitted it. He told Mr. 
Harridge, “This boy hasn't anything to do with this thing. I started 
it myself.’ 

To give you just one thing to back up what I might say about this, 
the last time that I saw Mr. Connolly, prior to B oston, was in Phil- 
adelphia, and he told me, “Ernie, you are coming along fine as an 
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umpire. We are proud of you. We have you in charge of these 
fellows here because we are looking for another leader as an umpire,” 
and he said, “From vour work we are going to give you the world 
series this year, 1945.” 

He also told my wife that, and he also told one other umpire that. 
I will not mention his name. But that umpire told me that they had 
told him that I was to work the 1945 world series. And Mr. Connolly 
told me that. 

So to show you that—that does not have any bearing on it—but to 
show you that I was getting along fairly well as an umpire, I 
mention those things. So when Mr. Chandler presented that side of 
my career to Mr. Harridge, Mr. Harridge said, “Well, that doesn’t 
make any difference.” He said, “Ernie’s record is clean. Ernie is a 
good umpire, as far as his record as an umpire is concerned,” but he 
said, “I just simply don’t want him on the American League staff,” 
and he said, “I, being president of the American League, I have the 
right to hire or fire any umpire that I want to.” And he said, “I just 
don’t want Ernie on the staff. That is all.” 

So I said to Mr. Chandler, “That is pretty easy, isn’t it?” 

He said, “Yes, son, that is pretty easy.” 

T said, “Well, T am not given a fair chance.” T said, “Mr. Harridge, 
let me say something.” 

He said, “No, we don’t want your testimony. We have all the testi- 
mony. We know the case. We don’t need to hear from you. 

T never said a word to him. I was not allowed to. 

So Mr. Harridge or Mr. Chandler finally agreed that I could have 
{} 1e privilege of resioning. And SO T said to Mr. Chandler, “Well, 
what is it? Resigning or being fired? That is my two alternatives?” 

He said. “Yes, sir.’ 

T said, “Well, there is not much to choose from.” 

He said, “No sir; there isn’t.” But he said, “Son, take my advice 
and resign. If you resign, then your record is clean in the American 
League office,” and all this, that, and the other. 

I was not too happy over resigning, I might say. So I said, “If 
you feel that is the best thing to do, set the paper over here and I will 
resign. 

So this lawyer and possibly this gentleman here handed me a sheet 
of paper and I wrote down, “TI hereby resign as an American League 
—— * at such and such a date and such and such a time, and that 

as the end of it. 

When we walked out into the doorway, Mr. Harridge came up and 
he said, “Ernie, I’m awfully sorry about this.” 

And I said, “Golly, Mr. Harridge, sorry? You are not too sorry. 
I lost my job over it. I didn’t do anything.” 

He said, “Well, son, listen. When Mr. Chandler learns to run his 
oflice and let me run the American League oflice, he is going to be a 
lot better off.” 

I said, “I don’t believe that I should have to pay the penalty for the 
lesson for Mr, Chandler to learn—that he should run his own office. 

He said, “That is just the way it is, and it is too bad.” 

And T said, “Well, it sure as hell is.” 

So off we went and we parted. 

Mr. GouperEm. Mr. Chandler was the commissioner of baseball at 
that time? 
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Mr. Srewarr. He was the commissioner of baseball; and that is, 
word for word, the absolute gospel truth of that meeting. I never 
was allowed to open my mouth, and to this day I have never been 
allowed to talk to Mr. Harridge and tell Mr. Harridge what actually 
transpired. Where he gathered his information and what informa- 
tion he had, I don’t know to this day. But whatever he had, he didn’t 
get it from me, and neither was he ever fair enough to allow me even 
to speak to him. In fact, he didn’t speak to me, and neither did Mr. 
Connolly, in the meeting. 

Mr. Connolly walked right by me in the lobby and I tried to call him 
over and he walked right by. I felt like a pretty whipped dog, I can 
tell you that. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Now, in preparing for this meeting, did you attempt 
to enlist the support of any of the umpires? 

Mr. Srewarr. I certainly did. Mr. Harridge accused me of dis- 
loyalty to the umpires. So Isat down and I blindly left it in my hotel 
room, changing clothes this morning, in hurrying down here—I left 
those letters in my hotel room. But I have them. I sat down and 
wrote—— 

Mr. Goutpstrern. Will you later submit such letters to the subcom- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I can submit such letters; ves, sir. 

The Chatrman. Will you submit them, please / 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You will submit them / 

Mr. Srewarr. Sir? 

The Cnamman. You will submit them to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I will submit them to the subcommittee; yes, sir. 

I wrote the 12 letters to the 12 different WIN pire sin the American 
League asking them if T had been disloyal, if I had carried stories o1 
hurt them in any way. And they all answered no, no, and signed 
their name. And on many letters, you will see little paragraphs that 
they have written in my behalf: 


If I can help you, Ernie, fine. We don’t know what this is all abou 


And I have those 12 letters in mv possession. signed by the iv 


- | =. 4 ] ] ‘ ] 
imiprres that were Working 1n the league at that time, and | made 


he thirteenth man. 


(The documents referred to follow :) 


Exuinit No. 38-A 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
(‘HARLES BERRY, 
Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear CHARLIE: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimental 
to your welfare as an umpire in the American Leauge? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Avaust 4, 1945 
Dear Ernie: For whatever purpose you are asking this point I will give you 
my word I will deny anyone’s saying you have ever done anything or said 
anything about me or anyone I have known that you have been associated 


with. 
CHARLIE BERRY. 
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Exursir No. 38-B 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Jim BoYeR 
St. Louis Browns, Sportsman Park, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Jim: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimental 
to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to 
me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 
No, JIM Boyer. 
August 5, 1945. 


Exuipir No, 38—-C 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Cau Housearp, 
Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Cat: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimen- 
tal to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no and affix your signature to this letter and return it 
to me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Cat HuBPARD. 





Exurnir No. 38—-D 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Bit, SUMMERS, 
St. Louis Brown's Sportsman Park, St. Louis, Mo. 
DEar Britt: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 
No, Wititam R. SUMMERS. 
August 5, 1945. 


Exuisitr No. 38-E 


PHILADELPHTA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Rep Jones, 
Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Rep: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to 
me, 
Your truly, 
ERNEST STEWART 
Dear Ernre: Knowing you as I do I can't imagine what you need with this. 
If I can be of further assistance please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Most sincerely, 
Rep JONES. 
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Exuisir No. 38-F 





PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Britt McGowan, 
Washington Baseball Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bit_: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 

Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimental 
to your Welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 

Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me. 

Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Wa. A. McGowan. 


Exuisir No, 38-G 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 1945. 
Ep ROMMEL, 
Washington Baseball Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (Never.) [Written] 

Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimental 
to your Welfare as an umpire in the American League? (Not to my knowledge. ) 
[Written] 

Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me. 

Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Epwin A. RoMMEL. 


Exnuisir No. 38-H 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 5, 1945 
ART PASSARELLA, 
Washington Baseball Club, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Art: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your Welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me, 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Art PASSARELLA. 


Exureir No, 58-1 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 4, 194 
Joe RvuE, 
St. Louis Brown's, Sportsman Park, St. Louis, Mo. 

Drar Joe: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 

Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 

Please answer ves or no, affix vour signature to this letter and return it te me, 

Yours truly, 
Ernest Srewart. 


No; to each question. 


August 5, 1945 
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Exutsitr No. 38-J 


PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 8, 1945. 
BiLt GRIEVES, : 
Mayfair Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Bit: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 
Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it to me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 


Exuisir No, 38-K 
PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 8, 1945. 
Hart WEAFER, 
Mayfair Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Hat: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? 
Have I earried stories to the American League office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? 
Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter and return it 
to me. 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST STEWART. 
(As far as I know the answer is “No.”) [Written] 
HAL WEAFER. 


Exuisit No. 38-L 
PHILADELPHIA 24, Pa., August 8, 1945. 
GeORGE PIPGRAS, 
Mayfair Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Drak Grorce: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? (No.) [Written] 

Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detrimental 
to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? (No.) [Written] 

Please answer yes or no, affix your signature to this letter, and return 
it to me. 

Yours truly, ' 
ERNEST STEWART. 

Mr. Wiruis. Let me ask you this question. At that meeting, or 
hearing, did Mr. Harridge mention instances of your being a trouble- 
maker or any accusations ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir 

Mr. Wittts. Wait a minute. Such instances having occurred prior 
to your discussion with Mr, Chandler? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Mr. Stewart, had you ever been suspended before 
all this business happened ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. You never had any particular clash with the officials 
prior to this time, when they benched you, or took you out of service ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. I felt that my standing was 100 percent in 
the American League office, with the office, that is, Mr. Harridge 
being the head of it, and with every umpire that worked in it. Yes, 
sir: I felt that I was in excellent standing. And the reason I felt 
that way is because I was told so by Mr. Connolly and Mr. Harridge 
upon different occasions that my work was good, that I was a young 
umpire and had many years of service to render to the league, and 
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that they were proud of me and glad I was coming along like I was. 

Now, I say that modestly, only through testimony. I don’t tell 
those stories to my friends, no. 

Mr. Hitiiwes. He might have been prejudiced against you as an 
umpire because you do not have to wear glasses. 

Mr. Srewart. The prejudices lie between Mr. Harridge and Mr. 
Chandler. That is where the prejudices lie. It was not me. I was 
the goat between the two of them. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Stewart, prior to that day here in Washington that 
you were called up to the clubhouse to talk with Commissioner 
Chandler, had you been whipping up any interest for better salaries 
or better wages / 

Mr. Stewart. Never once in my life; never once. Now, then, on that 
point, the older umpires talked about it. But being a younger umpire, 
the only thing I ever did in various clubhouse meetings and conversa- 
tions—we were sitting there an hour before the game—is sit there and 
say “Yes.” But the older umpires talked about it. Yes. They have 
talked about it ever since baseball has been known. Umpires have 
talked of insufficient salaries, and lack of being paid enough. And I 
have heard it discussed among umpires, yes, many, many times. But I 
never was a ringleader in it, simply because 1 kept my place as a 
young umpire. 

Mr. Lane. Up to then, Mr. Stewart, Commissioner Chandler had 
evidently gotten you into this. What, if anything, did he do to help 
you get out of it after you were released / 

Mr. Stewart. You heard my testimony. If you felt that he helped 
me, then he did. If you don’t feel that he did, then he did not. 

Mr. Lane. After the hearing here in the Mayflower-—— 

Mr. Stewart. I did not mean to be smart aleck in that answer at all. 

Mr. Lane. No. And calling your attention to this, after that hearing 
here in the Mayflower, what did Commissioner Chandler do to help 
you? 

Mr. Srewarr. Several things. He said, “Ernie, you go home and 
I will see if I can help you with something.” 

So I went on home, and shortly after that I received a letter from 
him. He said, “You go out and see Bing Crosby, and see if you can’t 
get a job with him.” He said, “I have sent him a telegram, and all, 
and told him you were coming.” 

Well, I went out there, and I never did get to a conference with 
Crosby. I got a conference with his sec retary, and all. Nothing de- 
veloped from it. So that is the only time that I know of positively 
that Mr. Chandler did anything in the way of writing or sending a 
telegram or calling or talking to anyone. He did cur rently, at least, 
contact Crosby’s secretary. I don’t know whether he got in touch with 
Crosby or not. But he said in his letter to me that he had. 

He said, “You go see him and see if he doesn’t have something.” 
But there was nothing to it. I never did even get to Crosby. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Now, did the Commissioner have any right under 
the rules to hire you or fire you or do anything of that sort ? 

Mr. Stewart. Did the Commissioner himself 

Mr. Goupstern. Yes; as commissioner. 

Mr. Srewart. Iam not aware of that rule. Apparently not, because 
he did not take any step at that particular time. He has told me since 
then that he made a mistake by not over-ruling Mr. Harridge in that 
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meeting. He said,“Ernie, I tried to get along with those people and do 
the best I could. Therefore,” he said, “I didn’t put my foot down on 
Mr. Harridge at that time.” But he said, “I should have. That was 
the first mistake I made in the office.” 

Now, you draw your own conclusions as to what the rule is. I do 
not know the rule. I am quoting him as to what he said to me. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Now, to obtain some picture of what losing your 
job meant to you, I would like to go into some salaries. The American 
League financial report, which was submitted to us for 1946, showed 
that in 1945 there were 14 umpires in the American League whose 
salaries ranged from $9,500 to $5,000. Does that seem correct to you? 

Mr. Srewarr. That in 1945 could be true. In the year that I came 
into the league, 1941, it was not true. It was $3,500, because I signed 
a contract for $3,500. 

Mr. Gortpstrix. Now, for the season of which you only worked a 
portion—in other words, you were fired before the end of the season— 
is it correct that you received $3,820 for your work? 

Mr. Srewarr. That would be about right. I was receiving $5,500 
for that year, and I was dismissed at the date that you probably have 
there, and my salary was terminated at that time. So I missed about 
§ weeks of that salary. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I see. And do you know if it is correct that pres- 
ently the salary range in the American League runs somewhere be- 
tween $5,000 and $12,000 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir, according to the umpires; yes. And I know 
that information because, surprisingly, they are still my friends, and 
I talk to them. I see them in person occasionally, and that is the 
information that they gave me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hintzrnas. Isnt there a new proposal now being considered 
which would put the umpires in the major leagues under the direct 
control of the commissioner instead of under the separate leagues ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Chandler has suggested that, I believe. T only 
know what I read about it. But my personal opinion is this, if you 
care to hear it—— 

Mr. Goupsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Srewarr. My personal opinion is that they should be separate 
from the jurisdiction of the league president, simply because there is 
too much pressure on the umpires from the club owners. The club 
owners elect their president, and naturally he goes along with them on 
all issues. They can issue enough complaints against an umpire to 
cause your dismissal from the staff. 

Now, that could be denied, but it still remains a fact. Therefore, 
you have that amount of pressure on you from the club owners. If 
the umpires had a separate organization and were governed by 
umpires, and had an umpire in chief—one of the senior men like 
Hubbard or McGowan—let him be the head and be responsible for the 
postponed games and the conduct of the umpires, and the hiring and 
firing, simply because his heart beats like an umpire. His blood is 
the same blood as yours. He sweated with you on the field, and has 
taken that abuse and fighting and criticism from club owners and ball 
players and the league president and everybody else. He knows your 
heartbeat and he knows your troubles and how to get you out of them. 

So I say that he would do a better job, and at the same time the 
umpires could be under the supervision of the commissioner's office. 
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But I believe that it is wrong when they are under the supervision of 
the president, simply because pressure can be brought on you through 
some decision in Boston or Washington or New York or any place 
that will cause the president to fire you. 

Mr. Hruines. Under your thinking as advanced here, that would 
mean that umpires could actually alternate both in the N hidlaae il and 
rn an Leagues; in other words, an umpire would not be restricted 

© operation in one league ? 

Mr. Srewarr. It could be worked in that way. 

Mr. Keattne. You would not want him to go out in the Pacific Coast 
League? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Mr. Keatine. You would not want him to go beyond the two major 
leagues / 

Mr. Srewarr. No,sir. Iamspeaking of the major leagues only. 

Mr. Go.pstern. Now, specifically, while we are on the financial 
matters 

The Carman. Before you come to that, you say pressure is brought 
to bear on umpires by owners. Could you give us some idea of what 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, if you call a decision—and umpires miss de- 
cisions. But I am going to say this in their behalf. surprisingly few 
do they miss, not nea rly as many as the ball players and the club 
owners and the fans feel that they miss. You have to always remembe1 
that they are sitting on one side and the ‘Vv are pre judiced., They wirarnt 
that decision. You can take a close play at home plate, and if it is 
the winning run, sure, they want that man called safe, and the fans 
want him safe, and the owner wants him safe, and so they say he was 
safe, a it is a close play and he is out. They can take a play 
like that, or then take a play that you actually miss, and cause that 
ball club is ces Te lose the ball game, directly or indirectly, through 
the rendering of the decision, which was nothing more than bad judg- 
ment on the field. 

Phil Rizzuto made an error once in his life, and an umpire makes 
one once in a while. But they can go to the office and put enough 
pressure, from the standpoint of complaining about your not being 
capable of umpiring, that you have done this, and have done that, 
you have hurt their ball club, you have got it in for them, you hav 
got a chip on your shoulder, that you don’t like them, and all this, 
tha at, and the other, and you get 2 few of those complaints, and you 

an be dismissed for the charges, yes, sir. 

And on that, here is one “thing that they do to the present day, 
Club owners can complain about certain umpires and the league pres- 
ident will see that you do not umpire with that team any more that 
year. 

The Cuarmrman. Is that the result of the pressure / 

Mr. Stewart. That is the result of the pressure. And IT can name 
umpires in this league this year that were taken away from certain 
ball clubs and not given back to that ball club. You would not see 
them on the road or at home the rest of the year, due to some jam that 
they had in New York, Chicago, or wherever it was. 

The Cuarrman. And who directs you? 

Mr. Srewartr. Who directs me? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Harridge, or any league president. 

The CHairman. The president of the league? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The president of the league will listen to the com- 
plaints of a club owner, or somebody attac -hed to some club, and the 
president of the league would direct you to remain away from their 
games / 

Mr. Srewarr. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Stewart, would you care to name a few of those 
umpires, or would you rather not ? 

Mr. Srewarr. To verify that case, in 1944, I believe it was, about 
1943 or 1944, Pipgras—he is no longer on the staff, and so they could 
not get him too hot for it—at the time we were umpiring, and he had 
gotten into a little disfavor with the Philadelphia Athletics, along 
about May. From that time on, we never umpired any more with the 
Philadelphia Athletics. And the word got back to us that they were 
keeping us away from that team simply because they had taken a 
dislike to Pipgras and they had asked him not to let him umpire any 
of their games any more. And we did see them in Cleveland the last 
part of the season in a three-game series, and at that time that was the 
only time to my knowledge that we saw that ball club again that year. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I take it you do not want to mention anybody else? 

Mr. Srewarr. No other names. But I have been told this year by 
umpires that they have been taken away from clubs this year and they 
have not sent them there from a certain day to the end of the year, 
due to something that happened on the field to that club. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Stewart, you do not mean to suggest, do you, 
that if an umpire really does miss a decision, it is wrong for the club 
owners to file a complaint against him for missing that decision ? 

Mr. Srewarr. There is nothing wrong in that. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you mean to imply that there is anything improper 

naclub’s filing a complaint when an umpire does make a mistake ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; I donot think it is wrong. I think it is wrong 
to put all the pressure on an umpire at the time, though. I think it is 
wrong there. I think it is wrong to eall you in and criticize you for 
it and say, “Now, you had better speed it up and step on it a little bit, 
or else we will have you back in the American Association for more 
expe rie nce. : 

The Crrairman. Does that kind of pressure affect umpires’ de- 
cisions ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. They work under that mental pressure all 
the time. 

The Caiman. That is not for the good of baseball, is it ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; it isnot. And that is the reason I s say, if they 
had a separate organization of their own, they could work freer. Not 
that they should not be competent men and have a head so that they 
could see that the very best umpires were hired for the jobs, but at the 
same time, they do not need that pressure on them, of continually do- 

ing this and saying that, and knowing that if you make a mistake on 
say the wrong thing or do the wrong thing, it jeopardizes your job. 

Mr. Goipsrrin. Do the league presidents, in addition to merely 
keeping a man away from a club, ever call you in and put vou on the 
mat for any type of decision that you might have made 4 
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Mr. Srewarr. I had that happen once, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstretn. What were the circumstances / 

Mr. Stewart. The circumstances were a game in St. Louis. Again, 
I didn’t feel that I had rendered the wrong decision. We were work- 
ing down there, and had one or two little plays come up. But the 
worst of all was a home-run ball that was hit into the bleachers, and 
it hit a wire that used to come over the left field fence at St. Louis. 
They have three or four barbed wires hanging out there, so that the 
crowd cannot reach over and hit a ball that the outfielders might catch. 
That ball hit a wire and bounded into the bleachers. We had quite an 
argument over it. It was ruled a home run, and we had some trouble 
over it. 

Afterward the fans were pretty hostile over the thing. What report 
that senior umpire gave to Mr. Harridge, I don’t know. Mr. Har- 
ridge didn’t call me. But the next time I was in Chicago, he merely 
said this: “Ernie, the trouble that you had in St. Louis, we didn't like.” 
He said, “You step on the gas now and work harder and be a better 
umpire, or else we might have to send you back to the minor leagues.’ 

Of course, that disturbed me. I was a younger umpire at that time 
than I was at the time of my dismissal. And it disturbed me, yes, 
mentally, it did disturb me. 

Mr. Lane. After your dismissal, Mr. Stewart, were you able to get 
any umpiring work in any league / 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. I had that experience. I didn’t make an 
attempt to get a job umpiring, simply because of my pride, for one 
thing. 1 didn’t feel that I had done anything that warranted my 
going back to the minor leagues. It had been a proven fact that I 
was competent enough as an American League umpire to do the work. 
So I did not make any attempts to get a job. But a newspaperman 
told me one day in Los Angeles, “Ernie, Mr. Rowland made a remark 
about you the other day.” 

I said, “What was that?” 

Mr. Gotpstretn. Is that Mr. Rowland, the president of the Pacific 
Coast League / 

Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Rowland is the president of the Coast League. 
And they were playing a charity parodl on the coast that year, between 
the major league teams. Just what the charity game was at that time, 
I don’t remember. I believe it was the Kiwanis crippled children’s 
ee nefit game that is played at Hollywood. And the managers of that 

game felt that they wanted me to umpire at that game. So I guessed 
that game was under some jurisdiction of the C oast League. It is in 
their territory. And in getting the approval of Mr. Rowland, he said 
he didn’t want me umpiring the game. He said, “I don’t want him 
umpiring the game. I don’t want him on my umpiring staff, or any- 
thing.” 

So this fellow told me that. 

I said, “Well, he has a colossal nerve to say something that way. 
I haven’t appealed to him for a job.” 

So I made it my business to go up and sit down and talk to Mr. 
Rowland. And I asked him, “Mr. Rowland, have I ever asked you 
for a job?” 

He said, “No, sir.” 

I said, “Then why would you go make a remark to my friends that 
you don’t want me on the staff?” Tsaid, “Just wait now, until I come 
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calling and begging for a job, and when I ask you for a job in the 
Coast League as an umpire, then you can publicly say that you don’t 
want me on thestaff. Until then, don’t say it.” 

But he made it public that he did not want me. And that is the 
only job that I came in contact with. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, Mr. Stewart, as a major league umpire, in 
addition to your salary were your actual expenses reimburs sed, or did 
you receive a flat expense account ? 

Mr. Stewart. We had a flat expense account at the time. When I 
came into the league, it was $750 a year. And when I left, it was 
$1,250. It is a stipulated amount, and they pay it to you monthly. 
They divide that $1,250 into your working season, and then you get 
that check the first day of every month. 

Now, I might answer this gentleman’s question. One more thing, 
on a job. At the time of that F hearing, just before. the hearing, or the 
day before the hearing, I met Mr. ‘Chandler and he said, ‘ ‘Ernie, 
wait a minute.” _He said, “I think that I can get you a job in the 
National League.’ 

Well, I did not think that he could, naturally. So he went to see 
Mr. Frick, and Mr. Giles, and some of them that were in the National 
League meeting. And, of course, he hurried back with the decision 
quickly, because they let him know that they did not want me in the 
National League, either. Of course, I could have told him that before 
he went in there. But he did go in and he left me, and he came back 
and he said, “No, son, they don’t want you, either.” 

So that was one of the jobs; ves, Sir. 

Mr. Kearine. Why didn’t they want you? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Keating. You seemed to know ahead of time that they did not 
want you. 

Mr. Stewart. It would be my anticipation. That would be my 
opinion, that they would not want me, simply because Mr. Harridge 
and Mr. Frick had—this would be supposition—Mr. Frick, I know, 
without supposition, knew of my condition, and he knew of my condi- 
tion before I was dismissed, because one of the National League 
umpires told me later that they were called in and told that there was 
going to be a certain American League umpire dismissed for doing 
the very thing that I did. 

So then he did know it. And Tam glad you brought that up. I just 
hi appe ned to remember that, that that was told to me, and it was told 
to Mr. Frick, and he told it to his umpires before Mr. Harridge ever 
told me that I was to be dismissed. So then he did know it. And 
under those conditions, I could not get on there. And knowing that 
they were both presidents of major leagues, I just would not have a 
chance. Naturally, they were going to stay together. If I fired you, 
my friend would not hire you. That is human nature. That is the 
reaction of them. 

Mr. Goutpsrers. Now, I would like to ask you a few more questions, 
if I may. Do you know if there is any sort of pension fund for 
umpires ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. The pension fund, as I understand it, un- 
less they have hurriedly revised the rules—the pension fund at the 
time that I was in the league, you had to be in the league 15 years be- 
fore you were eligible for a pension, and after that 15 years when 
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you terminated your umpiring career, you were given S100 a year 
pension for each year that you put in the league after 15 years, but 
that pension is voted and sanctioned by the league president and the 
club owners. In other words, at that time it was not in the law that 
if I put 15 years in the American League that I automatically received 
$1,500 a year asa pension. I had to be sanctioned by Mr. Harridge. 

Mr. Harridge had to take it up with the club owners. And the 
club owners had to approve that pension. 

That was the way the pension was set up at that time. 

So umpires do not automatically get a pension. It has to be voted 
and approved. And then it is given, 

I can give you one umpire that was dismissed from the staff, and 
he did not receive his pension for the first year, because he was in bad 
a little bit. And the second year Mr. Harridge then went to the club 
owners, and they gave him his pension, and he gets it today. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do umpires normally have a 15-year life 
a normal period of time ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; no,sir. Definitely not. 

Mr. Goipsrein, What is the normal life of an umpire ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The normal life, I would say, would be between 5 and 
10 years. You could take Joe Rue, they let him go 2 or 3 years ago. 
I think he had about 12 years. Myse If, I had five. Weafer had four 
or five. Red Jones had two or three, and Boyer had five or six. And 
they just called them down that way. And so if you will take the 
blanket over-all, they are just about the life of a big-league player. 
1 think they last about 6 vears over-all, DiMaggio might go for 1), 
and Joe Blow plays two. That is, you can look on the staff now and see 
how many men they have that are 15-year men. 

Mr. Goupsrern. One further question, before coming to these hea 
ings, did you have any occasion to discuss your appearance here v 
any of the umpires who are presently in baseball 4 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, I talked to one or two of them; yes. 

Mr. Goupstrein. I see. 

Mr. Srewarr. Prior to this, but just casual remarks that IT was just 
coming, is all. 

Mr. Goipsrern. Did they express any views on your appearance 
before the committee ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; not one. They said—I might go on to say. 
that they did not want any views expressed due to the fact that they 
were still in the league and did not want to get in bad, and I would 
not express one of them, anyway, because I love the guys, every inch 
of them. 

Mr. Goupsrern. You mean, you would not mention any names / 

Mr. Srewarr. I would not mention them; no, sir. And so I had 
nothing to discuss with them. And I can truthfully and honestly say 
that not one of them said one thing for me to say, not one. They said, 
“Ernie, what are you going to say?” “I don't know, whatever the 
committee asks, I will tell them the truth about it. If I can help the 
umpires, that is what I would like to do.” 

Mr. Goupstrin. Do you know if there are any rules against tamper 
ing with umpires, that is, trying to get them to go from one league to 


-is that 


another ? 


SoSH] 4 er 1 pt. 6 K+. 
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Mr. Srewarr. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. I was offered a job in 
the Mexican League after I was dismissed by Mr. Harridge, but I 
refused it, because I did not want to go down there. I had nothing to 
go down there for. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the rules have 
already been placed in the record. They do prohibit tampering with 
umpires. That is true in major league rule 3 (a) as well as in the 
major-minor-league rules. 

There is one further request of the Chair that I should like to make. 
I would like to place in the record at this point Decision 1157 of March 
14, 1914, of the national commission, in which the commission, pred- 
ecessor to the commissioner, declared that it had no jurisdiction over 
the matter of umpires as it was an internal matter of the National 
Association. And the same decision points out the minor-league res- 
ervation of umpires is not effective against the major leagues. 

The Cuarmman. That may be done. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


Exuisir No. 39 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION, 1915 (P. 28) 


No. 1157. In re Reservation of National Association Umpires. 
I 


Umpires George H. Johnson and A. J. Cleary, members of the 1913 staff of 
the class B New York State League, represent to the commission that as a 
result of reservation by that league for 1914, they are unable to accept offers 
from leagues of higher classification at larger salaries than President Farrell 
offers them for the coming season. 

The National Association at its 1911 annual meeting amended its national 
agreement by adopting a provision that the services of umpires should be subject 
to sale and draft under the same conditions and prices as players. 

In 1912, the National Association fixed the scale of drafting prices of umpires 
on a basis of $500 as the maximum and $75 as the minimum figure, ranging from 
class A to class D 

The major leagues have never approved of the reservation of minor league 
umpires or agreed to pay a fixed sum for their services, but it has been the 
practice of both the National and American Leagues to compensate the National 
Association leagues from which umpires were secured. 

The minor leagues insist that the development of an umpire requires two 
or more experimental seasons and the league which gives this training to an 
official is entitled to consideration and financial return when he becomes so 
expert that he gains promotion. 

It appears that the 1915 contract of each of the complaining umpires con- 
tained a reservation clause for 1914. The commission holds that the reservation 
of umpires by minor league clubs is an internal affair of the National Association 
and is not effective as regards the maior leagues. 

As Secretary Farrell states that “our people believe that we should have a 
drafting system which should bring a price of $250 for umpires going to the 
higher class minor leagues, inasmuch as these leagues were receiving S500 each 
for the men” for major leagues: the commission recommends that Umpires 
Johnson and Cleary be permitted to advance toa higher leagne at a consideration 
for their releases to be agreed on by the president of the New York League and 
the president of the leagne desiring their respective services. 

In the event these parties cannot agree, the chairman of the commission will 
act as arbitrator. The contemplated reduction in the draft prices for umpires, 
as reported by Secretary Farrell, has the commission’s approval. 

AuG. HERRMANN, 

B. B. JoHnson, 

JouNn K. TENER, 

National Commission. 
Mare 14, 1914 
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Mr. Goupstern. 1 have no further questions. 

Mr. Srevens. What is your present occupation / 

Mr. Srewarr. My present ‘occupation’ I am a hardware store 
owner in Los Angeles. I appreciate this appearance for one other 
reason. 

I have a lot of baseball friends, and I play golf with them and talk 
to them occasionally, and they have said this to me many times, “Ernie, 
why don’t you write the article and let people know why you were 
dismissed 4” 

One of the major league ballplayers that I was playing golf with 
one day, he has been in the American League about 12 years—he said, 
“You know what the ballplayers’ general consensus is, you know what 
it is about your dismissal ¢” 

I said, “No, what is it ¢” 

“They feel that you have done something, you have been black- 
balled from baseball. Why don’t you write the article and let them 
know?’ The ballplayers often wonder why you were dismissed.” 

I said, “Well, maybe sometime I will, but I just did not feel like it.” 

I did not want to expose it and get a scandal started on it and every- 
thing, but I appreciate this appearance simply that I feel in my own 
heart that that might be clarified a little bit, that I was not black- 
balled, and if you will look in the American League office today you 
will see by authority that I have resigned. And so I would like all 
of the ballplayers to know that I did not do anything disgraceful, 
because they felt that I had done something, been caught in some- 
thing disgraceful, and had been dismissed, because I held my peace 
and never said anything to anybody. 

That is the reason why L appreciate the opportunity to appear here. 
And this is the first time I have ever told my story to anybody outside 
of my own family and to an open committee or publicly. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hitiines. Just a moment, Mr. Stewart. IT want to ask a ques- 
tion on another phase of this investigation. This morning you were 
present when testimony was taken on the question of expansion or 
change in the present status of the major leagues. Of course, we 
gathered from the testimony that you are interested in baseball and 
lave been close to it for many years. 

Do vou think that it would be possible to change the present status 
of major league baseball, possibly, to include teams from other sec 
tions of the country, or, do you consider that a pretty hopeless propo 
sition f 

Mr. Srewarr. I consider it a hopeless proposition under the con- 
ditions they are working it under. They want the league to be fully 
qualified from the standpoint of population, from the standpoint of 
finances, from the standpoint of quality in their ballplayers before 
they would develop a third major league, and that is impossible. 

Mr. HILuinas. You say, “they” —do you mean the major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. T mean the two major leagues. 

Mr. Huures. You mean the owners? 

Mr. Srewarr. The owners of baseball; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think that it would be possible to support 
major league baseball in some other sections of the country, particu- 
larly, on the west coast ? 
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Mr. Srewarr. Eventually; yes. It would have to be worked. This 
is my own opinion. It would have to be worked like Mr. Griffith said 
this morning about the American League. When it started, it started 
slow and grew up into what it is. If the Coast League were given a 
chance to have big league qualifications or be governed under big 
league, and the ball players would be listed and controlled that way 
and have the same opportunity in that league that they would in. the 
other major leagues, why, yes, it could eventually develop into a third 
major league. 

Mr. Huzrnes. You think the biggest stumbling block to that situa- 
tion today is the attitude of the present major league owners? 

Mr. Srewarrt. The attitude—it is the specifications that they de- 
mand of a third league before they would grant that league permission 
to operate as a third major league. That makes it, in my opinion, 
a hopeless condition, so far as the Coast League is concerned ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hittres. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Just one or two questions. You seem to have a 
very fine grasp of baseball and its various ramifications. You are a 
very intelligent witness. 

Mr. Srewarr. Thank you. 

The CHarrmman. The owners of the league clubs elect the commis- 
sioner, is that right ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

The Cramrman. You heard tell this morning and this afternoon 
something about the desirability of arbitration of salaries of baseball 
players. 

Do vou think that the commissioner, who is elected by the club 
owners, would be the proper person, since he is elected by the club 
owners, to act as an arbitrator on the question of salaries of players? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not totally: no. The commissioner's office, in my 
humble opinion, is again getting away from the very purpose that the 
office once was set up for. 

Mr. Landis, as commissioner of baseball, he was the commissioner. 
He had the power. He was not controlled or ruled by club owners. 

And the office, in my own humble opinion, is to look after baseball, 
to see nothing detrimental comes into it, and to protect the ballplayer 
as to his contract and shoving him around, and all of that. 

The Cratrman. How about the public? 

Mr. Srewarr. And the public, definitely, but it has gotten now to 
where the commissioner’s office, they have taken that power away 
from him, and now it is a club owners’ office. Let me show you. 

Mr. Chandler told me, he said, “Ernie,” he said, “I had nine votes in 
my favor to be retained as commissioner.” He said, “I have talked 
to ballplayers. They all seemed to want me to stay in the office.” He 
said, “The public seems to be for me.” 

He says, “I have got everything in my favor, and yet I am fired.” 
He says, “I cannot figure it out.” He said, “Nine men, the majority 
of the men, are for me, but I cannot hold my job.” 

So it takes that majority now. 

Now. then, just to go toa statement that Mr. Frick made—he made a 
statement that Tread in the Los Angeles Times. He said, “I have been 
elected by the club owners. Apparently, they are for me 100 per- 
cent. And they can rest assured that I will be for them 100 percent.” 

Where is the umpire? Where is the ballplayer? 
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I thought the commissioner's office was for the benefit of that, not 
for the benefit of the dictation of the club owners. 

The Cuatrrman. When did he say tliat / 

Mr. Srewarr. It was in the Los Angeles Times, and it was a 
quotation. 

The CHairman. When he was elected / 

Mr. Srewarr. After he was elected commissioner. 

The Cuairman. Did you say that he was the commissioner for the 
club owners / 

Mr. Srewarr. He said that. He said that they can rest assured 
that “I will be for them 100 percent.” It was the first time that the 
commissioner's office, in my knowledge, had ever been set up for the 
club owners. It is supposed to be for the betterment of baseball and 
the protection of baseball, for the public, but the club owners have 
it now. Simply because they have taken the power away from the 
commissioner's office and made it a club owners’ office. 

Mr. Huzanes. In that statement you just mentioned, can you recall] 
anywhere in the statement where Mr. Frick mentioned the baseball 
fans and the publie in general? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. He said the club owners. He says, “Ap- 
parently, they are for me 100 percent and they can rest assured that 
I will be for them 100 percent.” 

Never said anything about the public, never said anything about 
the ballplayers or any working part of that at all, just the club. 

Mr. Wiiuis. Even if true that is certainly a tactless statement to 
make publicly. 

Mr. Srewarr. I called my wife’s attention to it at the breakfast 
table. The worst statement I have ever heard. 

Mr. Wituts. If it is true that he made the statement. 

Mr. Srewarr. If it is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wituis. It was a tactless thing to say. 

Mr. Srewarr. If you keep it distinctly away from them, and give 
him that power, then he can run and do something for baseball, but 
\“\ hen it is cont rolled the other way, Ww hy, the powers of the elub owners 
will render his decisions and make his decisions the way they want 
them. ‘There comes the monopoly of doing exactly like they want 
to do it, because you work the two together. 

If they rewrite their constitution, and give the power back to the 
commissioner's office, then Id Say that it would be the proper thing 
to do. 

The Cuamnan. If you were in our place and you were asked to 
exempt baseball from the operation of the antitrust laws, you would 
take such a statement deeply into consideration, would you not. 

Mr. Svewarr. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearine. You would also want documentary evidence that 
the statement was made, you would want that ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir: definitely. 

Mr. Reep. In view of the statement that you have just mentioned, 
do you see any point then in having the jurisdiction over umpires 
transferred to the commissioner, rather than to the president of the 
league / 

Mr. Srrwarr. Yes, sir. I see the point of having the umpires in a 


separate jurisdiction, rather than the league president control. 
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Mr. Reep. Would not the club owners who elect the commissioner 
have just as much influence with him ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Not if they give the powers back to the commissioner. 
Under the present conditions it would not improve it a bit; no, sir. 

Mr. Reep. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Keating. Under present conditions to whom would you have 
the umpires responsible ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, under the present conditions they are respon- 
sible to their respective presidents of the leagues, but it could be bet- 
tered, I say, if they took that away and made the umpires a separate 
organization of their own under the head of the commissioner's office, 
that is, providing the commissioner in return is given back the power 
that Mr. Landis had. They did not give it to Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Keating. You do not think they are going to give it to Mr. 
Frick, do you? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; I do not; no. Not unless there is enough 
pressure brought on them that they will, in trying to regain public 
faith and the faith of this committee. That would be my opinion 
of it. They possibly might, ves, sir; with this open hearing. That is 
the good of this hearing, that things might be exposed, and they 
might do some of those things that will be better for the game: yes, sir. 
It could be and might possibly be from the result of this hearing, 
that Mr. Frick is given back the power of the commissioner’s office 
that once was vested in the hands of Mr. Landis, that Mr. Chandler 
did not have. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions / 

We are very grateful to you, Mr. Stewart. You have been intelli- 
gent and forthright and courageous. 

Mr. Srewarr. Thank you, sir. 

The Ciamman. The next witness is Mr. Cy Block, former baseball 
player in the major and minor leagues. 

Please give your name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CY BLOCK, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Brock. Cy Block, 216-51 Sixty-eighth Avenue, Bayside, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Srevens. What is your present profession / 

Mr. Brock. I am a life insurance underwriter for the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Stevens. How long have you been engaged in that business ’ 

Mr. Brock. Since 1949. 

Mr. Stevens. And you are also a former baseball player? 

Mr. Biock. Yes; I retired this year. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you describe very briefly the extent of your 
activities as a baseball player since you got in the game? And, Mr. 
Chairman, may I enter Mr. Block’s playing record as an exhibit. 

The CuarrMman. It may be admitted. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Brock. I will, but before I go into any baseball activity I 
would like to make one comment, and that is on the present commis- 
sioner, Ford Frick. 

I have had dealings personally with him, and I would like to go 
on record in saying that I personally believe that he will make a very 
fine commissioner, and that he is definitely for the ballplayers. In 
my particular case, he went out on a limb to help me, although he 
did not know me, and it might have jeopardized his job. 

1 do not know the conditions under which he signed his present 
contract, but if he is given the power I know he will make a very 
good commissioner, if not restricted by his contract. 

Now I would like to go into the discussion of baseball itself. 

Actually, the reserve clause is just the final breaking point of a 
number of grievances that have been building up for years among 
ballplayers. 

I started in class D in 1938, in Northeast Arkansas League, and I 
played in class C in 1939, in the Cotton States League. 

I played in class B in the South Atlantic League in 140. And in 
1941 I was in-the Brooklyn chain with Montreal and also again in the 
South Atlantic League. 

The Ciaran. Do you mean the Dodgers / 

Mr. Buock. The Brooklyn Dodgers chain of 1940 and 1941. 

Then in 1942 I was with Tulsa in the Texas League. I was sold to 
the Chicago Cubs, and finished the 1942 season with them. 

I spent 3 years in service. 

And in 1945 returned to the Chicago Cubs when I was released from 
service, and joined Chicago in time for the World Series. 

I was with the Chicago Cubs in 1946, and then optioned out to 
Los Angeles of the Pacific Coast League, and Nashville of the South- 
ern Association—double A. In 1947 I was with Chicago again. And 
then sold outright to Nashville of the Southern Association. 

The last 3 years I have been with Buffalo of the International 
League. 

So IT have had a wide enough experience from the bottom of base- 
ball right up to the top. And what I have to say is not only my 
experience, but practically every ballplayer’s experience in baseball. 

The discrepancies that are arising now are just a build-up of the 
breaking point, and the reserve clause is only one actual minor issue 
of the baseball contract itself. 

There is a wide discrepancy between the major league contract 
and the minor league contract, 

Although baseball is supposed to be under one head and one contract 
there is such a vast difference between the two contracts that it really 
is ridiculous, ’ 

There are actually 400 major league ballplayers and over 8.000 
minor league players, which is over 95 percent of baseball. 

Today in any big corporation the corporation sees that your em- 
plover-enployee relationships are on a firm basis. They look out for 
their employees to see that they are well satisfied in order to build up 
their business, but in baseball it is just the opposite. They just know 
that in the major leagues the players are well caken care of. Every- 
thing under the sun is given to a major leaguer in his contract. It is 
the finest contract you would want, except for one minor rule on the 
waiver rule, but in the minor leagues, it is just the opposite. 
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They have let everything goto pot. And within 10 years, without a 
doubt, their foundations will crumble, and before they know it, will 
wind up with actual bush ballplayers in the major leagues. The de- 
velopment of the ballplayers has been retarded to such an extent as to 
lower the quality of the ballplayers going up each year to the major 
leagues. This has been more and more due to their lack of foresight in 
failing to see that the minor leagues are properly taken care of. 

Mr. Hinuines. Right there, excuse me, just to get the record clearer, 
are you actually playing ball now ¢ 

Mr. Brock. I retired this vear: 1950 was my last season with 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Hinuines. What are you currently doing ‘ 

Mr. Brock. Tam a life insurance underwriter with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. Actually I built up my business while I 
was playing ball through my baseball contacts. 

Mr. Hinuines. Are you in business in Buffalo ? 

Mr. Buock. In New York City—not in Buffalo. 

In your major league contract you have a minimum salary of $5,000, 
but no maximum. You can go as high as the sky, which is very fine. 
On the other hand, in your minor league contract you have no mini- 
mum. There is no minimum in any league, but you have a maximum. 

Outside of very few ballplayers the maximum salary you can attain 
in the minor leagues is about 86,000. You have some fellows playing 
in triple A ball as Jow as $300 or 8350 a month which actually comes 
to around $1,200 or 81300 a year. 

In my opinion, those adjustments should be made whereby if you 
advance in leagues they should have a minimum also, 

You have to bring vour contracts up to, 1 would not say equal, the 
hiajor leagues, but bring them up toa standard where at least it would 
be qualified. 

In your major leagues, if they give you a release, vou are entitled to 
1 month’s pay. It is a wonderful provision, that gives you an op- 
portunity to contact other major league clubs or minor league clubs, 
and you have a month's salary in your pocket to at least hold you up 
until you get another job. 

In a minor league you could be playing in Podunk and get your 
release in 24 hours without pay, and you are stuck. You have to 
go out and get a job on your own without any pay. 

I do not think they should give a month or such, but at least 2 weeks’ 
pay. to give you an opportunity to find a job. 

Everybody is in the game to better the game. That is the main 
purpose of baseball. 

In the major leagues, if you are injured you are paid for the season. 

In the minor leagues they are only liable for 2 weeks’ salary. 

In spring training, if a fellow breaks his leg. they give him 2 weeks’ 
pay, and he is through when the season opens. That is all he would 
get. 

Mr. Hiiires. Is there not workmen’s compensation provision in 
most States for ball players? 

Mr. Brock. That is very possible. 

You could say a pitcher has a sore arm. He hurts his arm dur 
ing the season. They will release him in the minor leagues. And 
under workmen’s compensation, I do not know if he is qualified. I 
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am not sufficiently well versed to say. I do not know enough about 
that to say. 
I do know if you are injured, they are only liable for 2 weeks’ pay. 
believe that if a man is injured during the season, he has signed 
a contract, he is entitled to that salary. It is through no fault of his 
own that he was injured on the ball field. And the least the club can 
do is to indemnify him. 

Most fellows have a family to support. They give their best on 
the field. 

We have to realize when a ballplayer goes into play baseball it is a 
very short career. And there is everything that stands in your way 
to possibly stop your career, and the contract should be brought up to 
major league status where at least one will have an equal chance. 

In the major leagues, if you are sold or traded to another ball club, 
they allow you up to $500 for moving expenses, for yourself and your 
family. 

In the minor leagues you could pay for an apartment in, say, in 
May and pay for 2 months in advance, which is the usual proe edure, 
and they will sell you the next day or trade you to another club, and 
youare stuck. There is nothing you can do about it. 

They do not allow you a dime for moving expenses for your family. 
They will give you tr: ansportation to go to that club, but you have 
to pay your own family’s moving expenses. And lose the 2 months’ 
rent you paid in advance. 

I do not say that the minor leagues should pay you $500. Natu- 
rally, it depends upon the league. If you are in class C you should be 
entitled to $50 or $100, or in the triple A, $250. An adjustment should 
be made in the contract. In the major leagues, in spring training, 
they allow you 825 a week for expenses. 

In the minor leagues they do not allow you anything. 

You have to realize this if vou are in the major leagues, anywhere 
above 3 or 4 years, you should be in the five-figure bracket. You 
should be making at least $10,000 under today’s conditions. They 
have an ideal contract. , 

In the minor leagues, the average salary of a ballplayer throughout 
the minors is about $2,200. 

You can save possibly $1,000 during the season. I will give them 
the benefit of the doubt. You may have a job in the wintertime, It 
is very tough getting a job, because most employers will not hire you 
during the winter, because they know you are going away in the 
spring to play ball. So you have saved that $1,000, and you have to 
get yourself a job. ; 

Spri ing training comes along, and you go to spring training in the 
minor leagues, around Mareh 1. 

Your first pay day is not until May 1. You spend 8 weeks in train- 
ing without pay, without anything, and your bills at home still con- 
tinue to mount up, so that $1,000 that you saved up actually goes, 
because you have to pay bills at home—you have to pay all of your 
— and there is no money coming in. 

By the time the season starts you are starting clean again. And 
that is the usual run of the minor-league baliplaye r. 

In the major leagues they have a wonderful pension plan for se 
curity. It is set up very beautifully. 
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In the minor leagues there is no pension and no security. 

This is my point: You have a foundation here where you have over 
99 percent of your ballplayers in the minor leagues and abs olutely 
no security for the b: allplayer in the minor leagues. 

Mr. Keatine. What is the answer to all of these things? 

Mr. Buock. I say this, if the major leagues want to avoid trouble, 
as far as the reserve clause is concerned, they have to bring up the 
minor league contract, not on a par with the major leagues, but bring 
it upto astandard where the ballplayers—— 

Mr. Kearing. What do you mean, if they want to avoid conflict ? 

Mr. Biock. In other words, the only reason you have any grievances 
are When ballplayers are dissatisfied. If the minor league contracts 
are brought up to the standard of the major leagues, I do not say in 
the exact amount, but to almost an equal standard, you will eliminate 
all of your troubles. 

Mr. Keatrinc. How do you propose that they be brought up? 

Mr. Brock. Well, by what I have been saying. 

Mr. KEATING. How are they going to better the Co! ditions of the 
players in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Brock. Exactly what I have been saying. In other words, 
create a minimum salary in every league. 

Mr. Keatina. I realize what it is you want to have done, but how 
are the minor league clubs going to be convinced that that should 
be done ? 

Mr. Brock. The minor league clubs? I'd say almost 90 percent 
are controlled by the major leagues, anyway. 

Mr. Kearine. All right. How are the major leagues to be con- 
vinced that that should be done in the ~— leagues / 

Mr. Brock. Because in 1948 we took a survey of the ball players, 
whether they would like to contribute reshas ird a pension P lan a the 
minor leagues for minor-league players, and over 85 percent voted 
they would contribute. 

At that time I had the working figures, prior to my going into the 
insurance business, from the major league figures. Naturally, the 
minor leagues could not work on a cost-plus plan like the major 
leagues. They would go bankrupt. If we could work a fixed-cost 
program, where they could arrange a pension plan, we could g¢ 
some security to the minor-league players. A program was worked 
out and submitted to Frank Shaughnessy, president of the Interna- 
tional League, and a very fine gentleman, who is always trying to 
help the players. He told me that the plan was very good, and that 
he would see that I would be able to get a hearing in Minneapolis in 
1948, at a baseball meeting, to see that the plan was presented. 

In 1948, at that time the Gardella case was coming up, and the 
club owners were a little panicky, and they were going out of their 
way to do anything to help the players. 

I presented this pension plan for the minor leagues to the Inter- 
national League and to the Southern Association and to the Pacific 
Coast League. And in the Southern Association, Larry Gilbert, 
who is also a very fine gentleman and always trying to help the ball- 
players, thought the idea was excellent. And he collared all of the 
club owners from the Southern Association to listen to the plan. 

Proceedings went along very well. We were in complete corre- 
spondence with the various leagues, getting information as to setting 
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up the plan and the advisability whether it would be able to be worked 
out. About the early part of 1949, as soon as the Gardella case was 
settled, the entire plan was dropped. They completely forgot all 
about it. My point in this is 

Mr. Krarinc. I do not make my question clear to you, I guess. I 
understand all of that. 

How do you propose that anybody go about the problem of convine- 
ing the major-league and minor-league club owners that they should 
better the employment conditions of players in the minor leagues ? 

Mr. Brock. I believe that Commissioner Frick would do it. IT hon- 
estly do, because he has always been for the players. Providing the 
contract he has is iron clad. IT know he has always been trying to 
better the conditions of the game and the players. And if he has tlie 
proper contract, then the minor-league contract would be brought up 
to major-leaguer status to be adjusted properly and, therefore, would 
eliminate the main source of trouble. 

There are also a number of other corrective measures. 

If you are in a major league and sold to the minor leagues, as in the 
case of Joe Page, he had about $20,000 or $22,000 a year contract with 
the New York Yankees when he was sold to Kansas City, and lie 
received that rate of pay for the season. ‘That was in his contract. 

In the minor leagues, if you are in the International League or in 
the Coast Leagiie and received, say, $900 a month and you are sold to 
a lower league, they can cut you to $500 a month. That is not fair, 
because when you sign a contract you figure that is the salary you are 
going to get. And if you are sold to a lower league your salary should 
he the same as you originally signed for, because that is what you base 
your living allowance on and your plans for the year. And it just ts 
not right to cut your salary. 

That should be worked out whereby if you sign a contract in the 
minor leagues that isthe salary. IT do not care where you go. You do 
not make enough to be cut. This happens every day during a season 
when players are sold to lower leagues. 

Mr. Keatrina. Is there dissatisfaction among the players on these 
various points ? 

Mr. Brock. Definitely. Iam only one person, but I am submitting 
to you exactly what practically every ballplayer in the minor leagues is 
crying for now. They cannot come out and ery because they would 
get into a jam. 

Mr. KeatinG. Do the players in the minor leagues object to the 
reserve clause. 

Mr. Biock. Yes: if these conditions are not corrected, because they 
have nothing to lose then. They are down anyway, but if these con 
ditions are corrected then you have eliminated the trouble of the 
reserve clause. 

Mr. Keatina. Then as it exists today, you think if the minor-league 
players were polled, most of them would say they objected to the 
reserve clause / 

Mr. Brock. Definitely, unless these conditions were corrected. 

Mr. Hiniines. Would they hot put themselves in the position 
where they might be subject to reprisals? You just mentioned, I 
think, in your words, about 95 percent of the minor-league teams are 
either owned or controlled by major-league teams ? 

Mr. Biock. That is right. 
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Mr. Hintuinces. Would it not be to the detriment of a minor-league 
player to air his grievances in this situation ‘ 

Mr. Brock. That is iy point. They cannot come out up here and 
publicly say so, because they would be blacklisted. 

Mr. Hitiines. They would testify that way, along the line you have 
ndicated, if they did come up 4 

Mr. Buock. Definitely. 

In the major-league contract you have a 10-year rule. If you are 
in the big leagues 10 years, they cannot send you to a minor league 
without your permission. 

lt is my contention, in the minor leagues that if you play pro base- 
ball 10 years, and you wind up, say, with Los Angeles of the Coast 
League, that is triple-A ball, that they cannot sell you to a lower league 
without your permission, because you only have just so long to play 
ball, And when the V start selling you all over the minors it gets a 
little rough. I will pon t this one partic ular fact out. ‘This one pat 
ticular story which really gets me, because it happened to a particular 
iciaad of miine jus st this season. 

This friend of mine has been playing minor-league ball 10 years, is a 
good ballplayer, and has a very good chance of going to the major 
leagues. Ile had been playing down south about 3 or 4 years and 
always had very good seasons. 

At that time, his wife developed ah allergy to the heat down there, 
and she Was under the doctor's care, The doctor ady ised her that she 
could ho longer come down south, be Ause the heat was too much for 
her and would endanger her health. 

So at that time this friend of mine requested from the owner of the 
ball club he was pleas ne with, to please sell him to a club nearer hi 
Lome in the International League so he could be with his family and 
not be separated from his wife for 6 months. ‘This was in the ‘Texas 
League AA where it gets extremely hot. 

The owner of the club was very nice about it. And he sold this 
ballplayer to an International League AAA ball club. And he was 
very grateful. He even took a cut in salary, because the length of the 
season between the Texas League AA and the International League, 
there is a difference of about a month. So actually he lost about a 
month's salary by going to the International League, which was a 
higher league. And also he Jost a little more mone V on the rate of 
exchange bet ween the Canadian money and American money, but he 
was hi auppy. he was with his family. 

He had a very good season, and this year, 1951, he received a con- 
tract from his ball club and the ‘y told him that they realized he had 
a very good season, and because he had a very good season they did not 
have the heart to cut his salary. So they offered him the same salary 
that he had last year, and he figured that he did not want to argue, 
he was getting a pretty fair salary, and still had a good chance of 
voing to the major leagues. So he signed his contract, and he went to 
spring training. 

Well, it seems that this particular club in the International League 
had a new tie-up with a major league ball club, and this major ball 
club knew that this player had a very good record in the Texas 
League A A—where he played prey iously, in L949, and they wanted 
to strengthen their club in the Texas League. 
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So they told the International League—AAA—club that they 
would send this International League club two or three ballplayers, 
but they would have to send this particular ballplayer to the Texas 
League because they stood a good chance of either winning the pen- 
nant or getting in the money in the Texas League. 

So they notified this ballplayer that he h: ad to. goto the Texas League, 
and he told them, he said, “Listen, I can’t go. My wife is ill, and I 
do not want to go down there any more. J] had a good season here, 
and I have a very good chance of going back to the major leagues, if 
I play in the International League.” 

They told him, “Sorry, that is the way it is. You have to report.” 

So he did not report. He went home, and he was pretty well down 
and disgusted. Asa last resort, he went up to see Frank Shaughnessy, 
the president of the International League, who is a friend of the ball- 
players and does everything he can to help the ballplayers. 

Shaughnessy called up the general manager of this ball club and 
actually pleaded with him to sell him to another International League 
club where he could be with his family, and the general manager told 
him he could not do it. 

Mr. Shaughnessy said, “There is nothing I can do”; that that was 
about all he could do. He could possibly appeal to Trautman, who is 
the president of the National Association, but if he did that the 
chances are he might be blackballed, where they probably would label 
him a troublemaker or a clubhouse lawyer, and his chances of going 
to the major leagues would be pretty rough. So he decided he would 
just sit tight a little while longer and see what happened. 

Mr. Stevens. Who said he might be blackballed ? 

Mr. Biock. I am inferring, in my own opinion, from experiences of 
all ballplayers. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Shaughnessy did not say that ? 

Mr. Biock. Nobody said that. It is just a ballplayer cannot afford 
to put himself in the limelight, because if he does he puts himself 
on the spot. 

He held out until he had about $200 or $300 left. That is about 
all he had out of his savings, with two kids. And he finally, in des- 
peration, called the general manager of the International League 
club and he said to him, “Listen, do me a favor. Sell me to another 
ball club of the International League. I do not want to leave my 
family.” 

And the exact words that the general manager said to him were, 
“You will either report to the club in the Texas League or go out 
and get yourself a lunch pail and go to work. You are not going 
to play base ball anywhere else but there.” 

That is what really gets a ballplayer, because that happens every 
day . And that is what I mean by these conditions. They must be 
corrected, because it is not right. 

Mr. Keatine. What did he do? 

Mr. Brock. He reported to the Texas League. He had to. And 
not only that, they gave him an increase in salary. They would not 
give him an increase in salary in the International League when he 
had a good year, but to go to a lower league they gave him $50 a month 
increase, to report down there. 

My contention is this, if you are playing baseball long enough and 
in baseball 10 years, those things should not happen. 
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If you are playing in triple A ball, and they want to sell you, they 
cannot sell you out of triple A ball. 

Mr. Keating. He would not have been covered ¢ 

Mr. Brock. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Krarinc. He would not have been covered ¢ 

Mr. Brock. He would have been covered because the International 
is a triple A league. And the Texas League is a double A league. 
But the point is that there is actually nothing you can do, no one to 
appeal to, and it is not right. 

Now if they had an arbitration committee in each league composed 
of a club owner, a player representative, and the president of the 
league, and if the ballplayer presented his case to them I am sure 
he would have ensieed some sort of a decision which would have 
been beneficial. At least he would have felt something was done, not 
to just stand out on the limb, and they take and saw away that limb. 
That is not right. 

The same thing happened to me personally where Mr. Frick went 
out on the limb for me when I was in the Chicago chain. That is 
why he would make a very good commissioner, because he has gone 
out on the limb and did jeopardize his job where he could have gotten 
intoa jam. If he has the proper contract I think he will make a very 
fine commissioner. 

In the major-league contract, when your season ends, they pay youl 
way home. 

In the minor leagues, you can live in New York and play in Cali. 
fornia, and when the season ends, you have to pay your own way 
home. 

If you have a family it costs $300 or $400 or $500 to return heme. 
They ‘do not have any arrangements at all. 

Mr. Kerarinc. In the major leagues they make money. I do not 
know, but I guess we have got some figures, perhaps, on it, but | 
would imagine most of the minor leagues did not make money. 

Mr. Brock. I will be frank with you; nobody stays in business | 
losing money, no matter how good his community spirit is. And I 
assure you that most of the minor-league clubs make money. 

Mr. Kearine. I do not know about that. You may be right. 

Mr. Brock. I am pretty sure. I have had vast experience to know 
that they do make money. 

Mr. Srevens. In the various things which you have objected 1 
your talk is directed to the minor-league contract, contrasting it wit! 
the major league ? 

Mr. Buock. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. What is your opinion of the major-league contract / 
Do you think that is fair to the player ? 

Mr. Brock. I think that is the finest out, except for that one waives 
rule. And the waiver rule is the farce in baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. Before you get into the waiver rule, perhaps you can 
clear up one thing. You say the major league contr Ax with that on 
except ion, is satisfac ‘tory ¢ 

Mr. Biock. A very fine contract. 

Mr. Srevens. And you say that despite the fact that it contains the 
reserve clause ? 


\ 
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Mr. Brock. Yes, I would not say the reserve clause enters into the 
major contract at all, because the ballplayers are really very well 
taken care of. 

Mr. Srevens. The major-league contract does have the reserve 
clause in it/ 

Mr. Buock. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Even though it has, and except for the waiver rule, 
which we will get to in a minute, you think the major-league con- 
tract is a very good contract ¢ 

Mr. Brock. Definitely. 

Mr. Stevens. The objections are to the form of the minor league 
contract, Which you think gives the player less rights ¢ 

Mr. Buock. Definitely. 

Mr. Srevens. And you think if those objections were corrected, 
even the minor-league contract might be satisfactory with the reserve 
clause in it, so long as all of the other things are taken care of / 

Mr. Brock. Absolutely. If they make these corrections, absolutely, 
there will be no grievances at all. 

Mr. Srevens. When you criticize the reserve clause, you are only 
criticizing it because it makes possible all of these other things that 
you object to? 

Mr. Buockx. That is right, sir. I am not griping about anything. 
All I am submitting are corrective measures that should be done, in 
my opinion, from experience ; and, this, I think, represents the opinion 
of practically every ballplayer in baseball in the minors 

Mr. Srevens. Would you now explain why you think the waiver 
rules are improper / 

Mr. Brock. Well, the waiver rule itself, its original purpose and 
intent was not only to protect the player but to strengthen the league. 
Its explicit purpose was this: You were allowed 25 men on your ball 
club, and you had an excess number of ballplayers which you could 
not use on your ball club. Now, if you put these men on the waiver 
list and they were claimed by a second-division ball club or another 
club in the league, they would be sold to this ball club and not only 
would it strengthen the particular ball club that claimed them, because 
they could have use of this particular ballplayer, but it would also give 
this ballplayer a chance to stay in the major leagues. 

He may not be good enough for the Brooklyn Dodgers, but may be 
able to help the Philadelphia Phillies, 

Mr. Srevens. If I might interrupt, perhaps if I read into the record 
rule 10 of the major league rules dealing with waivers in the major 
leagues it might be pertinent here. It provides that the waiver rules 
are for the benefit of the players as well as the club: 

No club, therefore, should solicit another club, directly or indirectly, not to 
claim a player on waivers, or to withdraw a claim that has been made, Dena! 
ties will be imposed by the commissioner for so doing, or for acceding to such 
solicitation. 

That rule would prevent one club from trying to induce other clubs 
‘not to claim a player on waivers ? 

Mr. Brock. Absolutely. So they get around it. They make 
special rule and say, “You can put 5 or 10 or 12 players on the waiver 
list,” and if another ball club claims him, “Wait, we were only fool 
ing.” They take his name back. 
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Then they start making a deal: “What do you want to pay for this 
player?” Or say, “We want to send him to Montreal,” or some other 
club. And they take his name off the list. 

Now, about 10 days later they can put his name back on the list 
again. They are allowed to put his name on three times. By the 
third time the chances are some deal has been arranged to waive the 
player out of the league. 

Mr. Srevens. You say when a player is put on the waiver list, if 
another club claims that player, then the club which already owns him 
may withdraw the request for waivers ¢ 

Mr. Buocx. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. And hold the players themselves / 

Mr. Buock. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Stevens. And then they may later in the same season again 
put him on the waiver list, and you are suggesting in the interim 
they may negotiate with other clubs to induce them not to claim the 
player ¢ 

Mr. Buock. A ball club can only claim so many players. If you 
put 10 or 12 men on the list, you might put Joe DiMaggio on, or any 
other big-name players on your waiver list. The Boston Braves 
might put Johnny Sain on the waiver list. A lot of clubs do not 
like to waste claims on waivers by claiming the big-name players, so 
all of them waive on Johnny Sain, and then the deal is made with 
another ball club. 

Mr. Stevens. Why do they not want to waste it, if he is a good 
ballplayer? Why dothey not want to claim him ¢ 

Mr. Brock. It may be to cover up for a smaller player on the 
waiver list. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that this is done / 

Mr. Brock. Definitely. It happened to me. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you describe the situation ? 

Mr. Buock. I was with the Chicago Cubs in 1947. I had a very 
fine season in 1946 with Nashville. I hit about .350. And the Chi 
cago Cubs could not use me. They had just purchased Lonnie Frey 
from Cincinnati. 

Mr. Srevens. [ might state for the record that Sporting News in 
formed us that you hit .554. 

Mr. Biock. When we were coming north, going to Chicago, I re- 
ceived a call from my brother and he told me that the New York Daily 
Mirror had published an article that I was sold outright to the Nash- 
ville Baseball Club of the Southern Association. I had received no 
notification of my sale. So I went up to see the general manager, Jim 
Gallagher, and I asked him. 

[ told him my brother just called me and that the papers published 
my sale to Nashville, and he said, “Do not believe anything you read. 
You are still with the Chicago Cubs until I tell you.” 

Naturally, I was worried, because | could -~ee things were moving. 
And when we got into Chicago to play the White Sox in an exhibi 
tion game, I picked up the score card and I noticed my name was 
not on the roster. [am not too stupid to know that evidently they 
had tried to get waivers on me and figured they would be able to 
sneak them through or get them through without any trouble, but 
evidently some club or clubs had held up waivers. 
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So when we reached Chicago they had submitted their team roster 
and I was not on it, because they figured they would have sold me 
to Nashville prior to that. 

I was still with the club, because my waivers had evidently been 
held up. 

It took them about 10 days later when they finally did get waivers 
through. And I, naturally, spoke to Jim Gallagher, I asked him 
why he did not sell me to another big league club. And he said to 
me, “Well, nobody wants you.” 

I said, “Well, if nobody wants me, then give me my release and 
I will make my own deal.” 

And he said to me, “No; we have too much money invested in 
you.” 

And I said, “You haven’t invested anything but my sweat and 
tears.” 

And he said, “Well, you go out to Nashville and have a good year 
and you will be sold to another big league club.” 

I said, “Jim, I cannot do much better than .350 that I hit in Nash- 
ville. I know there are two or three clubs in the big leagues that could 
use me. Give me a break. My wife is pregnant. I have a pretty 
good contract. I think I can play in the big leagues.” 

He said, “No, Cy,” he said, “there is nothing we can do. You go 
to Nashville.” 

Well, I would not go. I just packed up and I went home. And I 
sat home about 3 or 4 days, then I received a telegram, telling me 
that if I could make my deal which would be satisfactory to them, 
they would let me go. 

I sent out about six telegrams to different big league ball teams. 

Mr. Srrvens. From whom did you receive this telegram ? 

Mr. Brock. I received this telegram from Larry Gilbert, the owner 
of Nashville, the ball club that supposedly had bought me. And 
Larry Gilbert is, as I said before, a wonderful man, and he will go 
all-out to help a ballplayer. 

Mr. Gotpsrrein. He operated the Cub farm system ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. He told you if you could make a satisfactory deal, 
go ahead and make it ? 

Mr. Biock. That is right. 

About a day later I received from Herb Pennock, which I have 
here, a telegram to call him at his home in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Srevens. Who is Herb Pennock ? 

Mr. Brock. General manager of the Philadelphia Philhes, and 
one of the ball clubs which I thought I could help, and had a good 
chance of staying with. I called up Herb Pennock and I explained 
to him that they had waived me out of the league and I was with 
Nashville. And he said, “Gee, I did not know they had done that.” 
He said, “We could use you. You sit tight, pack a bag and be ready 
to come to Philadelphia Monday.” 

This was on Saturday. 

And he said, “I am pretty sure I can work a deal for you.” 

So I was really happy, because here I was going to get a shot in 
the big leagues again. 

And the next day I received another call. This time I had a call 
from Pittsburgh. Roy Hamey called me; he was general manager 
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of Pittsburgh. He told me that he would like to make a deal, but 
he would like to see me in New York, he was coming to the Hotel 
Commodore, would I see him there. I did not say anything about 
Philadelphia, because now I knew I had two clubs after me. 

Monday morning I got a call from Herb Pennock, and he said 
to me, “Cy, you better report to Nashville. There is nothing I can 
do about it.” 

And then I went to see Roy Hamey in the Commodore Hotel and 
he said that he could definitely use me, but not for Pittsburgh, but 
in Indianapolis, they needed an infielder. Al Lopez was short a 
second baseman, and he had tried to make a deal with Chicago for 
me, and he had offered cash and a ballplayver on option by the name 
of Vic Barnhart, who would have reported to Nashville in my place, 
but Chicago completely refused to make the deal. And he said, 
“Perhaps if you could talk to Jim Gallagher you might be able 
to work it out.” 

At this time Chicago was in the city, playing in New York, and 
Gallagher was in the same hotel. I went down to see Jim, and he had 
been very nice to me up to this point, always been very nice, so far as 
contract negotiations and everything else. IT had no dispute with him, 
and I told him what had happened and I said, “Why don’t you sell 
me ¢” 

He said, “Cy, they are just giving you a lot of talk. Nobody wants 
you. 

I said, “Jim, all I ever wanted to do was to play baseball and possibly 
play in the major leagues. I have had a good vear. What do you 
mean, nobody wants me? Don’t they want a ballplaye1 that wants to 
play ball?” 

He said, “Nobody wants vou. The best thing you cal do isto goto 
Nashville.” 

Well, I told him I was not going to do it. | could not see mi self 
going down there when I could play in the big leagues or possibly 
AAA ball, at least go up a notch. 

So I went home, and I did not know what to do. IT was thinking 
of going to see Commissioner Chandler, but I realized that if I did 1 
might blackball myself out of baseball. I had met Ford Frick at a 
baseball meeting 1 year ago and we had a very nice conversation for 
about half an hour. and being he was president of the National League 
and his offices were in New York, I decided that I would go up there, 
off the record, and see him and ask him what to do. 

You have to realize that Mr. Frick does not know me from a hole 
inthe wall. And I went up there to see Mr. Frick and explained the 
entire situation, 

He said to me, “Cy, all T know is what you have told me. Give me a 
chance to check on your story. Come back tomorrow at 3 o’clock and 
we will see what can be done.” 

So he checked. I came back the next day, and he told me that Phils 
delphia could use me, but the Cubs would not let me go. 

And while I was there he called up Pennock again, and then he sug 
gested to me off the record that if I could purchase my release from 
Chicago, that Herb Pennock would refund me the purchase price, and 
I’d be able to stay in the major leagues. He called Jim Gallagher 
right there and tried to help me, but nothing could be done. Chicago 
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refused to sell. I asked him for his advice, and I said, “Whatever you 
tell me to do, I will take your advice.” 

So he said, “Cy, under the circumstances I would advise you to go 
back to Nashville and have a good year, and I will try my best to see 
if I can get you out of the C hicago chain and possibly to the major 
leagues, or to a league nearer home.” 

W ell, I reported to Nashville, and I was out about 6 weeks’ salary, 
and I asked Larry Gilbert about my salary, being my wife was preg- 
nant then, and he said, “Sure, let us call up Chicago and see if we can 
get you the money.” 

And he talked to Jim Gallagher, and I also spoke to him. And he 
was very nice about it. 

“Tf you have a good year, I will send you the money at the end of 
the year.” 

And he was true to his word. At the end of the season Jim Gal- 
lagher mailed me a check for the 6 weeks that I missed. 

At the end of the season, just as Larry Gilbert promised me, he said 
that if I had a good year he would sell me out of the league. 
He could not sell me to a big league club. Whether my bringing up 
the case had anything to do with my not going back to the major 
leagues, I do not know. 

I had another good year. I hit .862, but I was sold to Buffalo, which 
turned out very good for me. Ihave no complaints. 

And Larry Gilbert was very, very nice tome. And he did exactly 
ashe promised. And Iam pretty sure that Ford Frick had something 
to do with me being sold to Buffalo. 

Mr. STEVENS. Do you infer there was a gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween the Cubs and some other major league teams, not to claim 
waivers on you from the fact that Mr. Frick told you later that the 
Phillies were definitely interested in you, wad nevertheless the Cubs 
were able to transfer you down to the minor league at the time when 
the rules required that waivers be made? 

Mr. BLocK. Definitely. In this respect, ] supposed|y Wiis sold 
outright to the Nashville Baseball Club of the Southern Asso« = ition, 
And all of the nevoti: itions had to be contracted throu igh the Chic ago 
Cubs. Definitely, there was some sort of a gentlemen's agreement. 

Mr. STEVENS. ‘Had you prior to that season had three seasons out 
on an option? 

Mr. Buiocx. That is right. IT had been optioned out the full extent, 
and they had to sell me. 

Mr. SreveNs. So that is why waivers would have been required ¢ 

Mr. Buiocx. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Aside from this gentlemen’s agreement, which you are 
inferring, that is trying to establish by inferences from a number of 
facts, do you know of any others? 

Mr. Buock. I have the definite proof of that. [was present in 1946 
in the Los Angeles baseball office and was just about to sign my con 
tract when the president of the Los Angeles ball club was speaking on 
the telephone. It seemed that the Seattle ball club had claimed a 
catcher from Los Angeles, I believe his name was Bill Brennan, and 
the president of the Los Angeles club had the Seattle ball club on the 
phone and was talking to them and trying to get them to withdraw 
waivers so they could send this boy out to the Western International 
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League. And the final outcome was this. He said, “Well, if you waive 
on this boy, I will waive on one of your ballplayers. I want this boy 
to go to the Western International League.” And Bill Brennan was 
sent to that league. 

Mr. Stevens. This conversation was had in your presence ? 

Mr. Buock. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. What would be necessary to prevent gentlemen’s 
agreements of that kind—what modification, if any. should be made ? 

Mr. Brock. If a ballplayer is placed on the waiver list and he is 
claimed, he has to be sold. » And you do away with all of these gentle- 
men’s agreements, because there would be too much trouble for the 
club owners, every time they placed six or seven men on the waiver 
list, to call up all of the club owners. The other way they know what 
clubs are claiming them because they have two or three withdrawals 
on waivers. This way, if they submit a player on the waiver list and 
he is claimed, they have got to sell him. 

In that way the ballplayer’s major league career will be prolonged, 
and also it would help baseball itself because the second division club 
that claimed him would benefit by this particular ballplayer. It could 
help them. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, you are suggesting that the right of 
a club which asks for waivers to withdraw its request should be taken 
away ¢ 

Mr. Brock. Absolutely. I also brought out the part about arbitra- 
tion for hold-outs. Under today’s present condition, even in the major 
leagues, if a ballplayer wants to hold out, he is actually at the merey 
of the ball club. 

Actually, in the big leagues it is not so bad, because they can only 
cut him 25 percent, whereas in the minor leagues they can cut you right 
down to the bone. I believe in an arbitration committee; in all base- 
ball leagues if you have not signed a contract, say by February 1 or 
February 15, your contract automatically goes to this arbitration 
committee composed of a club owner. a ballplayer’s representative, 
and the president of the league. And the disputed contract is sub- 
mitted to them. Their decision is final. At least, the ballplayer does 
not project himself into the eyes of baseball that he is a hold-out and 
get himself a bad rap. 

It is automatic. His case automatically goes to the arbitration com- 
mittee and what they decide is final. So, at least, he knows he is get 
ting a fair shake. By a certain date, if he does not like what he is 
getting his contract automatically goes to the committee and they de- 
cide whether he has a just cause for an increase in salary or not. 

Mr. Goipstein. Do you think that the ballplayers should have a 
voice in the selection of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Brock. I definitely do. I believe everybody connected with 
baseball should have something to say about that. 

Mr. Stevens. Despite the fact that they did not have a voice in the 
selection of Mr. Frick you think they would have confidence m Mr. 
Frick? 

Mr. Brock. Definitely ; I believe most of the ballplayers are in favor 
of Mr. Frick. Icannot speak for them all. I just know my own per- 
sonal experience with Mr. Frick. 

There is also another point that [ want to bring out. 
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I was in service, and the Chicago organization was very generous. 
For every ballplayer on the roster that came out of service, they gave 
us $500 as a token for being in service. I do know this, if a ball- 
player goes into service, he is no longer being paid by the ball club. I 
do not see where they should tec hnic ally have a hold on his —* 
unless they give him a token for his option; in other words, if : 
ballplayer in the minor leagues is making, say, $2,000 a year and se 
goes into service, well, if that minor league club wants to hold on to 
his services at the end of his war service record, they should be obli- 
gated to pay him at least 10 percent, or $200 a year, for an option on 
his contract. I do not see why a ballplayer who goes into service 
should be obligated to the club. 

The Cuamman. Then you do, in general, object to the terms of the 
reserve clause / 

Mr. Brock. Yes, all of my suggestions are corrective measures, sir, 
that if corrected will do away with all of the arguments on the reserve. 

The Crrairman. As it is now, do you think the reserve clause con- 
trolsa = ayer’s baseball life for an indefinite term ? 

Mr. Broce K. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Do you think it might be advisable to shorten that 
term and make it a definite period, say five renewals of 1 year each, 
sav for 5 years? 

Mr. Brock. No, sir; I do not believe that. T say if these corrections 
are made, then the reserve clause stands as it is. If the corrections 
are not made, then I say break the reserve clause and let a ballplayer 
find his own job each year, because these corrections should be defi- 
nitely made. 

Mr. Wittis. You said a number of times that Mr. Frick would be 
all right if his contract is all right. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Buockx. Yes. If Mr. Frick has a contract where on decisions 
that he has to make of importance to baseball, such as player decisions, 
and anything to do with baseball, are subject to the club owners’ 
reversal, then his contract is not worth the paper it is printed on; but 
if they give him a contract where his word is law, he is the commis- 
sioner, well, then, he is the man for the job definitely. 

Mr. Witris. Has not his contract been commented upon? 

Mr. Buock. I do not know. It has never been published that I 
know of. 

The Cnamman. We have asked for it. I understand it has not been 
completed vet. We want to get it for the record. 

But if the high commissioner of baseball; whoever he is, whether 
Mr. Frick or anybody else, only has power to interpret the rules and 
those rules are the rules of the baseball owners, then would you still 
say that Mr. Frick, or whoever occupies the position of high com- 
missioner, can act in the interest of the public, and the players, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Buocx. In that case, he would only be a figurehead. He would 
be subject to the club owners. 

The Ciaran. If all he could do would be to interpret the rules 
made by the club owners, then you say he would only be a figurehead ? 

Mr. Brock. That is right, sir. There is one important point also 
here, about winter baseball. 
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In winter baseball, prior to 1949 a minor-league player could make 
his own negotiations. In other words, they have winter baseball 
leagues that pay very handsomely in Panama, in Venezuela, and 
Puerto Rico, and in Cuba. 

Prior to 1949 the representatives of the winter baseball clubs would 
go around the AA and the AAA leagues, because they wanted the 
ballplayers just about to step in to the major leagues to play for them. 
They would negotiate with you upon terms for the year. 

You have to understand that in winter baseball it is a short season. 
You only play about two or three times a week. And first impres- 
sions are very important in the winter leagues. They are very rabid 
baseball fans. And if you happen to break in and strike out two or 
three times, they would just as soon release you the next day as not. 

So when you have negotiations with these re pre sentatives you ti ike 
that all in mind. You usually up your figure. The average pay up 
to 1949, in fact probably today, was anywhere from $600 to $1500 
a month, with all expenses paid. Usually you always get 2 weeks pay 
in advance. Why? Because if you went to, say, Cuba, and you ha 
two bad days, they would give you a release. Your expenses were paid 
back and forth. At least you had your 2 weeks’ salary and you knew 
the chances you were taking. 

In 1949 the National Association got together and they said, “We 
are going to incorporate the South American bse ball in with pro- 
fessional baseball.” 

You could no longer negotiate for your contract. What they did 
was this: they put your name ina hat. You might have wanted to 
eo With vour family to Cuba and had a very fine \ 
but 1f a ball club in Panama picked out your name, you had to play 
there. You had no choice in the matter. 

Not only that, if your minor league c¢| ; 
to play, you could not play winter baseball, even though they were 
depriving you of a livelihood, because they were not paying you during 
the winter. 

To me, that was grossly unfair. 

And on top of all that, the National Association did not p 

Prior to 1949 you usually got about 2 weeks’ salary in advance 
And prior to 1949 if you were making $600 a month in the States, you 
could get S1L.000. In 1949 when — combined, you could no longer 
eet above your salary that you were getting in the United States, but 


her ion in Cuba, 


ub refu ec \ perh iSs On 


otect Vou. 


they could give vou less. And not only that, there were a few ball- 
pl iyers that I know of that were called up from the National Associa- 
tion in C mat Ohio, and agreed to terms on Monday, October 15, 
When they agreed to terms on a Monday ane! contract and their 
salaries were sup posed to start as of that day, but they might not 
have been able to report down there immediat« ly. In other words, 
you have to understand this, that over there if i ballpl: Lyer is playing 
third base and has a good day, even though they have signed some- 
body else from the States they fivure this player will be good and, 
“So we will stall the other fellow from the States another week or so 
and see what this player does.” 

When you finally report, say a week or 10 days later, October 23, 
instead of getting your rate of pay when you agreed to terms on 
Monday, October 13, they will only give you ‘sals ary from the day you 
report. And the National Association does not back you up in de- 
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manding that you receive the pay from the time that you agree to 
terms, 

What is the good of a central organization if they do not back up 
the players? The previous negotiations were much better. 

I personally managed a ball club in 1949 in Puerto Rico. I was in 
sole charge of salary negotiations and paying out fees. I came in to 
New York to attempt to get some players to go to Puerto Rico. There 
was one particular player in New York. His name was Zeke Melia- 
mano, a pitcher under contract with Kansas City. Zeke was getting 
about $350 a month. I offered him $650 to report to Puerto Rico with 
me, Which he agreed to, but the general manager of the Kansas City 
Ball Club, Lee MacPhail, refused him permission. As a result, he 
could not play. 

My contention is that I do not believe they have a right to stop you 
from playing winter baseball. It is not fair, and it is not just. You 
do not make enough money in the minor leagues for them to prevent 
you from playing winter baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think the major leagues should have a right 
to prevent their players from playing winter baseball? 

Mr. Brock. I say definitely yes. When you are in the major leagues 
you are getting a good enough salary. The club owners have a definite 
investment in you, and you are making a salary in five figures. 

And, besides, if the major-league players play winter ball, then the 
minor leaguers are frozen out again. You cannot give everything to 
the top and neglect the bottom. You have to support your founda- 
tion in baseball. And if you neglect it the whole baseball foundation 
will crumble. 

Mr. Stevens. You think minor leaguers should have unlimited right 
to play winter ball? 

Mr. Biocx. Yes; you only play two or three times a week. It does 
not hurt you. It is the most marvelous set-up for a ballplayer. You 
can play on Saturday and Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. You are 
off the other days. And the competition is not as rugged as pro ball. 
The pitching you face is inferior to the league you are in. And actu- 
ally it is a vacation and a chance to save money. There was a ball- 
player by the name of Joe Buzas who came home with almost $20,000 
in 5 years. He never could make that in the minor leagues in a life- 
time. It gives you an opportunity to travel and get the benefit of 
things for your family. 

If a minor-league club refuses you permission, that is not right. 
T do not think they have a right to do that. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Am I correct in thinking that your view is that if 
conditions in the minor league were better, more and better players 
would be attracted to baseball, and that would take care of the short- 
ages, which has been discussed so often, of top major-league players? 

Mr. Buock. Definitely. Baseball today is not attracting high cal- 
iber men to play ball. Sure, they are getting a tremendous amount of 
ballplayers to play every year, but actually they are butchers, they 
could not play ball if they had two left feet. And your caliber of 
baseball players is showing right in the major leagues. It is declining 
because of the lack of development of the players. They are bringing 
them up too soon. 
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Ballplayers that normally would spend 2 or 3 or 4 years in the minor 
leagues, they are bringing them up in 1 year because they need them. 
And their development has definitely been retarded because of these 
conditions. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much for coming. You have been 
very helpful, and we appreciate your coming. 

We will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, when we 
will hear Mr. Leslie O'Connor, counsel for the Pacific Coast League. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, 
to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 16, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Srupy or Monopory 
Power oF THE COMMITTFE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Lane, Willis, Rodino, 
Rogers, Bryson, Reed (Illinois), Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and 
Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the mi- 
nority; Peter S. Craig, technical adviser: and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will resume its hearings on base- 
ball this morning, and prior to calling our first witness, Mr. Leslie 
O’Connor, Mr. Stevens, our associate counsel, has something to sub- 
mit. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state for the record 
that Ned Garver, pitcher for the St. Louis Browns, was invited to 
testify at these hearings, and he was unable to do so because he is on 
a barnstorming tour. When he wrote to you explaining his inability 
to appear you addressed a letter to him under date of October 8, 1951, 
which reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. GARVER: Thank you for your recent letter in which you explain your 
inability to appear before the subcommittee on Friday, October 19, 19951. 

Inasmuch as the subcommittee would not wish to interfere with your plans, 
it has been decided to request that you answer a series of questions in writing, 
such answers to be made part of the record of our hearings in place of requiring 
that you appear in person. The questions to which we would appreciate having 
your answers are— 

I will read the questions and then the answers that Mr. Garver 
supplied. 

Question 1: 

What are your views on the reserve clause? 

The answer, which we received just this morning, reads as follows: 

DEAR Mr. CeELLER: In answer to your letter of October 8, I will try to answer 
the questions which you have listed. 

My opinion of the reserve clause is this: I do not think baseball could exist, 
as we know it now, without it. To eliminate the reserve clause would throw 
all the players on the free market and the owner willing to pay the most money 
would most surely end up with the best ball club. 

I have thought that a plan, such as this one, could be devised so that a ball- 
player need not spend his entire career on a second-division club and never 
realize the amount of money he would if he could have been on a more successful 
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ball club. Here is my idea, This applies to all players who have spent three, 
or more, straight years on a second-division ball club. At the end of the season, 
every player’s name, that falls in the class just mentioned, must be sent to the 
offices of every team in the league. They, in turn, are to send to the office 
of the league president, the salary that they think each of these men are worth. 
The league president then finds the “average” of the salaries listed for each 
man and informs this player’s owner that he, the player, must make no less 
than this amount for the following season. If the owner does not consider the 
player of that much value to him, then the said owner must either trade or sell 
the player. 

I do not care where I play my baseball as long as I feel I am getting paid 
what I am worth. My plan would assure every player of a “fair” salary. 


The second question : 


Do you believe that a player in organized baseball who is not a free agent 
should be declared ineligible or otherwise penalized if he chooses to play base- 
ball for a team outside of organized baseball? t 

And Mr. Garver’s answer is: 

My answer to your second question is this: I think a man should be allowed 
to play baseball anywhere he chooses. If you are given the ability to make a 
living playing baseball, why should anyone be able to keep you from it? If a 
man has several offers of jobs he will look them over and then accept the one 
he likes best. Why should a baseball player be different? If some other base- 
ball club, outside of professional ball, offered me more money than I could make 
in the big leagues, I would like to be able to take the job and still have a clean 
slate with pro ball. Iam not in accordance with the law that forbids this. 


The third question: 


What are your views on the question of whether or not the players should 
have any voice in the selection of the commissioner? 


The answer: 


I definitely think the players have a right to vote on the selection of the 
commissioner, His responsibilities are to both the owners and the players and 
[ should think that it would be satisfying to him to know that he was put 
in oflice with the good wishes of the majority of OWners and players alike. 


(Juestion 4: 


Would you have any objection to the subcommittee disclosing your present 
salary arrangements with the St. Louis Browns? 


And the answer: 


I have no objection to the subcommittee disclosing my present $18,000 salary 
if it will help inany way. I am not interested in bare publicity. 


Question 5: 


If vou are willing to have the subcommittee disclose your present salary, 
would you also be willing to state the amount of financial return you expect 
from your “barnstorming” tour. If you are willing to have this information 
divulged, will you please state the amount you expect from your “barnstorm- 
ing” tour. 


Mr. Garver’s answer: 


My present plans call for a 2-week barnstorming tour, in which time we hope 
to play 12 games. I have reason to expect a return of about $1,200, minus ex- 
penses, if we have good weather. 

I sincerely hope I have answered your questions to your satisfaction. If 1 
can be of further service, let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Nep GARVER. 


The Cuamman. Mr. O'Connor, just give your name and address to 
the stenographer. 
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STATEMENT OF LESLIE M. 0’CONNOR, LEONARD MANOR, 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 


Mr. Goipsrery. Mr. O'Connor, are you here voluntarily or under 
subpena of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Iam under subpena of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gotpsteixn. Thank you. 

I would like to begin this morning’s session, if I may, with some 
questions on the reserve rule, with particular reference to the inter- 
pretation that you and Judge Landis placed upon that rule during the 
time you were with Judge Landis. 

Would you please state for the record the amount of time you were 
with Judge Landis when he was commissioner of baseball ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I was with Judge Landis as commissioner of base- 
ball from January 1921 until his death, November 20, 1944, and I 
remained in active charge, temporary charge, until commissioner 
Chandler was elected in April 1945 and until he officially took over, 
which I think was in June 1945, when I became special assistant to 
Chandler, and I remained until December 1945, when I became vice 
president and general manager of the Chicago White Sox. 

The Cuatrman. In what capacity did you serve Judge Landis? 

Mr. O'Connor. I was secretary-treasurer of the office. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, in your work with Judge Landis, did you have 
occasion to examine the precedents and look into the history behind 
the reserve rule in terms of precedents that might be necessary in 
interpreting the reserve-rule problems that came before the com- 
missioner 4 

Mr, O'Connor. I would say “No” to that. There was no occasion 
for going back into ancient history, although I did to some extent for 
my own information. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I wonder if you are familiar with any of the views 
of Mr. A. G. Mills, who is reputed to be the father of the reserve 
clause ? 

Mr. O’Connor. There perhaps was a time when I was, but right now 
I have no present memory on them. 

Mr. Gotpstein. I will read to you a quotation from a letter from 
Mr. Mills addressed to the editor of Sporting Life, dated May 31, 
1888, which is now found in the archives of baseball’s hall of fame in 
the Mills’ papers. I would like to read it to you for such comments 
as you wish to make on the interpretation of the reserve rule that 
Mills expressed in this letter. 

This letter, I might point out, is a comment on the Union Associa- 
tion war of 1884. The quotation is as follows: 

In the days of the war with the Wreckers, we of course could not directly 
control the acts of the clubs of that organization, whereas now the conduct of all 
professional clubs is, or ought to be, controlled by the compacts which bind their 
respective associations together. The “reserve rule” as I formulated it for the 
use of the clubs of our alliance placed its obligations upon such clubs, and pro- 
hibited them from employing or negotiating with players reserved to other clubs; 
the penalties prescribed for the violation of such reserve rule were placed upon 
the clubs and the association of which they were members, and not upon the 
players who were not party to the compacts. 

Are you familiar with the early interpretation of the reserve rule 
as being applicable against the club as distinguished from being appli- 

cable against the plaver?¢ 
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Mr. O'Connor. No, Iam not familiar with it, although I think what 
you are driving at is summarized in the brief that was filed by the 
major leagues in the Federal League case, in which it was stated that 
the reserve clause was an honorary obligation. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. That, as a matter of fact, was one of the questions 
T was getting to later on. George Wharton Pepper took that position 
in the brief. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And at least in 1922 in the Supreme Court case 
baseball was taking the position that it was an honorary rather than 
a legal obligation with reference to the reserve rule. 

Mr. O'Connor. That was what the brief stated. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Yes. Would it be fair to say the brief represented 
the official view of baseball ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I certainly would suppose it did. I had no connec- 
tion with drafting the brief and neither did Judge Landis. 

Mr. Goupstern. Are you familiar with any of the—and this is, of 
course, before Judge Landis’ time, but it is relevant to the development, 
the genesis, of the reserve rule—are you familiar with any of the 
problems in terms of injunction cases that arose as a result of the 
players league war of 1890? 

Mr. O'Connor. At one time Tread them all. I have no present recol- 
lection except they were somewhat confused. Some courts enforced 
the reserve rule and others did not. 

Mr. Goipstein. Do you remember the Metropolitan Exhibit Co. 
versus Ewing case in the United States Circuit Court of the Southern 
District where Judge Wallace analyzed the reserve clause? 

Mr. O'Connor. I remember reading the case but I don’t recall it 
right now, 

Mr. Goupsrers. I wonder if after reading you an excerpt from 
Judge Wallace’s opinion, you would care to comment as to whether or 
not his view or interpretation of the reserve rule represents the view 
that haseball then held as to the reserve rule. 

Mr. O’Connor. May I ask first. what was the date of the case in- 
volved 4 

Mr. Goupsrern. Yes. That ts March of 1890, the date of the deci- 
sion of the court. 

Mr. O'Connor. 1890? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrine. That is before your time, is it not 7 

Mr. O'Connor, It is just a little bit before my time, yes, 

Mr. Goutpsrern. In that case Judge Wallace said: 

The right of reservation is nothing more or less than a prior and exclusive 
right against the other clubs to enter into a contract securing the player's serv- 
ices for another season. Until the contract is tnade which fixes the compensa- 
tion of the player and the other conditions of his services, there is no definite or 
complete obligation upon his part to engage with that club. In a legal sense it 
is merely a contract to make a contract if the parties can agree. It may be that 
heretofore the clubs have generally insisted upon treating the option to reserve 
as a contract by which they were entitled to have the services of the player for the 
next season upon the terms and conditions of the first season, and even requiring 
him to enter into a new contract containing the option for reservation; and it 
imay be that the players have generally acquiesced in the claims of the clubs. 
However, the facts are not such as to permit weight to be given to the acts of 
the parties as evincing their own construction of the contract. 
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The question on that is whether you would argue that at least as late 
as 1890 the courts did not treat the reserve rule as being enforceable 
against the players? 

Mr. O’Connor. In that case, certainly you are right. I think there 
are other cases in which they did enforce the reserve rule. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. Do you have in mind the Lajoie case? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think so. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. That was only a reserve rule for a 3-year period, was 
it not? 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not remember the details of it. All those cases, 
however, involved a reserve rule, which is different from the present 
situation. 

Mr. Gotpste1xn. Now, coming down to later day, at least until the 
time of the Federal League case, baseball, although it did have rules 
regarding ineligibility of players by reason of jumping the reserve, 
did, as a matter of fact, take the position in the Supreme Court that 
they didn’t feel there was anything legally binding about the reserve 
rule. Do you think that is correct ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, all I know about is the statement you men- 
tioned in Senator Pepper’s brief that the reserve was an honorary 
obligation. 

Mr. Go.pstetn. I have in mind also the record in the Baltimore 
case where Mr. August Herrmann, who was then chairman of the 
national commission, testified under cross-examination as follows: 

Q. Why should not the Federal League bid for their services if they wanted to? 
Mr. Herrmann’s answer: 

I was under the impression that when a minor league club paid a player a 
certain stipulated sum for the right of reserve, from then on they had a right 
to retain the player’s service. 

Q. How long? 


A. Until he signed another contract. 

Q. Suppose he did not want to sign another contract, could not agree on 
terms? 

A. That was up to the player. 

Q. Then what happened to him? 

A. That would end it. 
Q. If that were the case, why would not the Federal League be at perfect 


liberty to come and employ that same player? 

A. I would say that they would be, and have a perfect right, and did hay 

So that Mr. Herrmann, speaking for the national commission, ap- 
parently also took the same view that Senator Pepper did, did he not / 

Mr. Srevens. May I ask a question there. Mr. O'Connor, I am 
trying to understand. That comment would apply to a situation 
where the contract expired and the player was just under reserva- 
tion, or do you suppose it would also ap ply to the situation where a 
layer during the middle of the season, during the contract period —— 

Mr. O'Connor. What comment are you talking about now, the in- 
eligibility ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. The portion of the record where it was stated that: 

Why would not the Federal League be at perfect liberty to come and employ 
Liat Sitne piayver? 
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And the answer was: 

I would say that they would be, and have a perfect right, and did have. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, certainly they would not have a perfect right 
to sign a player who was under contract with a major league club, a 
club of the American or National League. The reserve clause is a 
different thing. I would say it is a phase of the contract. At that 
time it was different from the reserve at the present. But certainly 
nobody would have a right, assuming the validity of the contract, to 
interfere with the contract relations existing between the major 
league club and the players. 

Mr. Srevens. At least, at the time of this contract you would say 
there is a distinction between the legal effect of the contract during 
the season and the effect of the reserve clause after the playing season 
had ended ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am assuming that Mr. Herrmann, who was chair- 
man of the national commission for many years, knew what he was 
talking about. I personally had no contact with the subject. 

All I say on that is in answer to your question: If a man is under 
contract with an American League club, we will say, in 1915, and in 
the middle of the season the Federal League club comes along and 
induces him to violate that contract, I would consider that actionable 
at common law. 

Mr. Srevens. But you would draw a distinction, as apparently the 
witness did in that case, between that situation and the situation 
where inducement is made at the end of the season where the player 
is Just under reservation ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Obviously it is a different situation. How strong 
the reserve rule was at that time I personally do not know. I am 
accepting what was said by Mr. Herrmann and Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Srevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Goupsrerin. Now, accepting what Mr. Herrmann and Senator 
Pepper had to say, it would then be true, would it not, that the prac- 
tices of placing players on an ineligible list were extralegal methods 
that baseball used or undertook for the purpose of enforcing the re- 
serve rule, not having the courts at their disposal for such enforce- 
ment ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, as I said before, there apparently were two 
theories in the court decisions. Some were in favor of enforcing the 
reserve rule and some were against it. IJ think on the whole they pre- 
ponderated against enforcement. 

You speak of “extralegal methods,” and using that term in its strict 
meaning, that it is merely outside the law and not illegal, I would say it 
is obvious that the measures that baseball took were extralegal. That 
is, they did not involve any court action. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. And the purpose for such—I will not use the words 
*jHegal” or “extralegal’—but the purpose of such a practice as placing 
players on an ineligible list, or blacklist, were to enforce the reserve 
rule within the family of baseball as distinguished from enforcing it 
through the medium of the court ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, I think that is obvious. 

Mr. Hitxirnes. I wonder if I could ask a question on the statement 
Mr. O’Connor made a minute ago. You talked about civil action if the 
player violates the reserve clause of his contract. Would you go so far 
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as to extend that to a case, say, where a player under contract reserve 
left in the middle of the season to tour with a breakfast food cereal 
company and make radio appearances, and so forth, and never went 
back to play baseball, yet never played for any other team? Do you 
think under the theory you advanced that should give rise for an action 
for damages, say, against the man in that particular instance / 

Mr. O'Connor. If you assume the validity of his baseball contract, 
I think that anybody who interferes with those contractual relations 
is actionable at common law, whether it is a baking company or another 
baseball club. 

Mr. Hinires. The way you would interpret it, he wouldn’t neces- 
sarily have to go over and play baseball, even though he was under 
reserve / 

Mr. O'Connor. No. I simply say that is a violation of the contract, 
inducing a player, the same as it would be if you had an employee in 
a bank under a long-term contract or, say, a contract for a year, and 
somebody came around and induced that man to leave his employ ment 
with the bank in violation of his contract. I don’t think it is peculiar 
to baseball at all. I think it is a matter that grows out of any contra 
tual situation. That is the common law of the country. 

Mr. Himines. Have there been any instances where a baseball player 
in jumping his reserve contract did not play baseball but engaged 
in some act where there was action brought by the baseball club / 

Mr. O'Connor. No, there has not been. I can’t conceive of any base- 
ball club bringing an action of that kind. Baseball does not regard it 
as Jumping a contract if a man leaves his employment for something 
that has no connection with baseball. They have a provision in their 
rules in that case for the man to go on the voluntary retired list. That 
means he has left baseball, not merely for a day or so, but with the 
intention at the time he leaves that he is through playing baseball. 
And baseball, as far as I know, has always allowed its players if that 
situation arises legitimately to go on what is called a voluntary retired 
list. 

The Cuatrrmman. The retired list would be in contradistinction to 
being declared ineligible ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

Mr. Keatine. But then if he ever changed his mind and decided 
he wanted to play baseball, he would be under obligation to offer his 
services first to the club with which he had contractual obligation 
previously ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. He would be obligated to return 
to the club on whose voluntary retired list he was placed. 

The Cuatrman. And all the advantages accruing to a club would 
have to accrue to the club with which he last played? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. If the player, instead of going to work for a bakery, 
went to work for another baseball club outside of professional base- 
ball, he would not have the same ease in coming back; is that correct ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. He would be regarded then as a 
contract jumper. 

Now, at the time Judge Landis came into baseball—I don’t know 
when it originated, how far back—the understanding was that a man 
who jumped his contract would be out for 5 years, and a man who 
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jumped his reserve would be out for 3 years. You can see right there 
that they recognized the difference, that the reserve Jumping was not 
as serious. 

Mr. Keatine. When you said the “understanding” you mean that 
was sort of an edict laid down by Judge Landis? 

Mr. O’Connor. No, sir; I am saying when he came into baseball 
that was the rule. 

Mr? Keatine. I see—prior to his coming in? 

Mr. O’Connor. Prior to his coming into baseball in both of the 
majors and minors as far as I know, a contract jumper was out for 
5 years, and a reserve jumper was out for 3 years. 

Mr. Gotpstre1n. He modified that rule, did he not? 

Mr. O'Connor. Judge Landis changed that rule himself to 1 year 
as far as the major league clubs were concerned. You see, application 
for reinstatement of major league players came to Judge Landis. 
Application for reinstatement of minor league players went to the 
national association president or executive committee. Judge Landis 
adopted this 1-year modification. He lessened it, modified it. And 
he had a hard time persuading the minors to do the same thing, but 
they finally assented. It took him 3, 4, or 5 years, I don’t remember 
exactly how long, to get the minors to take the same modification, and 
that ae until Senator Chandler put in a 5-year suspension for 
the Mexican jumpers. ‘There was no such rule at the time he put it in. 


Mr. Gotpstern. That 1-year rule applied to both reserve and con- 
tract Jumpers? 

Mr. O’Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpstrrn. And it was to begin running as soon as the player 


disassociated himself from the outlaws? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

Mr. Hitiines. Which view do you favor? 

Mr. O'Connor. I certainly favor the lesser penalty. There is no 
objective of having a penalty more than is necessary to accomplish 
your purpose, and Judge Landis and myself were always of the opinion 
the milder the penalty could be, the better it was for baseball, as well 
is being the more decent thing. It was never a pleasure, I can assure 
you, to impose any penalty upon anybody. 

The CuarmMan. Do you know of any other calling or industry 
where there is such a thing as a penalty of the type that you have indi- 
cated for either reserve or contract jumping? 

Mr. O'Connor. Not outside of sports, and the reason you have it 
in sports and don’t have it in the banking industry, for instance, is 
that they are entirely different kinds of enterprise. 

Mr. Kearine. You mean it takes a special skill to be a ballplayer 
and no skill to be a banker; isn’t that the theory ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I wouldn’t say that. I would say it takes a lot of 
skill to be a banker. 

Mr. Krarina. I mean specific peculiar skill in baseball. 

Mr. O'Connor. There is, of course, requirement of a peculiar play- 
ing ability, skill, but the thing that differentiates baseball from other 
enterprises is the fact it is engaged in by a team, and the officers and 
general employees of the club don’t engage in the activities that pro- 
duce the revenue and enables the organization to function. It is en- 
tirely produced by the skill of these players on the field. In order to 
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keep teams intact you must have discipline; you cannot get along if 
you are going to have constant change of personnel any time a man 
takes a whim todoit. You must have continuity ofteams. You must 
have cooperation with your team. 

The Cuaiman. How do you distinguish that peculiar and ex- 
ceptional skill of baseball from the peculiar and exceptional skill of 
an actor on the stage or in the motion picture industry / 

Mr. O'Connor. I don't think the question revolves around the ques- 
tion of skill. There are many employments that involve skill and do 
not require a situation such as baseball requires. 

Again I say it results from the fact that you start out with base 
ball teams, and then vou get further and you have leagues, and in 
order to maintain competition over a season you must be able to hold 
those players in line and have competition that will continue for the 
length of the season without being torn apart and having a chaotic con- 
dition created by having your players jumping back and forth as they 
feel like doing. 

The Cuairman. Don’t you have that same need for competition in 
an industry like the motion pictures ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. You do, but it is an individualized competition. 
It depends upon the character of the production you are putting on. 
You may have a play that requires ia people, and you may have one 
that requires 40 people, and the success or failure of that play depends 
solely upon the actors who are putting it on, the character of the story 
they have, and things like that. 

The Cuammnan. I think you destroy your own theory when you 
emphasize the peculiar talent of an actor, because that would require 
him all the more to remain with his contract with the particular 
motion-picture company. If he jumps, therefore, he has done in 
estimable damage to his contractor. 

Mr. O'Connor. I agree entirely with that, Mr. Celler, but you 
don’t have the situation in South Pacifie—for instance, we will assume 
the actors are under contract to produce South Pacific. They are 
either under contract for a definite period or for the length of the 
run of the play. You would have the same situation created in pro- 
ducing South Pacific if the producer of the play was subject to having 
his actors jump from one production to another. But that situation 
doesn’t arise because they are under contract and they observe their 
contract. 

Mr. Goupstern. I wonder if we can have a better understanding of 
the sanctions such as ineligibility which Judge Landis changed, 3 
we go back to the history of those sanctions. Partie ularly I have in 
mind the so-called Day resolution, Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

Mr. Goipstern. The Day resolution, on which T would like your 
colmment, was adopted in 1884 by the American Association and the 
National League, and it reads as follows: 

Resolved, That no league club shall at any time employ or enter into a con- 
tract with any of its reserve players who shall, while reserved with such club, 
play with any other club 

Would that be the essence of the ineligibility provision ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No: T would say that had nothing to do with in 
eligibility. That relates to more of a no-tampering arrangement. 
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It is simply an agreement on the part of the clubs that they will not 
employ each other’s players. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Well, this is not—I will withdraw that, and will 
let further information go into the record which may provide back- 
ground. 

Are you aware of the war between the Union Association and the 
National League during the 1885 period ? 

Mr. O'Connor. All that ancient history I read at one time, but I 
don’t make any effort to keep it in my memory. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. I wonder if I could summarize this point by asking 
if it is your understanding that in some of the early wars, as soon 
as the league with which organized baseball was at war collapsed, the 
general practice was to take back into organized baseball any of the 
jumpers without penalty ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. I think that is probably very correct—that as a 
general proposition, perhaps in all cases, they were taken back. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission at this time 
to submit for the record certain decisions of the national commission 
which are relevant to this problem. I will just enumerate them quickly 
for the record and submit them later. 

Mr. Krarina. Is this the predecessor to Judge Landis—the national 
commission ¢ 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Yes; and this is background material. 

Decisions Nos. 132, 149, 181, 190, 213, 168, 244, 297, 330, 448, 315, 
361, 487, 597, and 894. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

(The decisions referred to follow: ) 


Exnripit No. 41-A 
No. 132. Novice 

At a meeting of the National Commission held this day, the following addi- 
tional rules to govern the Commission were adopted: 

“Rure 32. When a Minor League Club has purchased or drafted a player and 
such player does not report to such Minor League Club, the player shall not be 
subject to draft by a Major League Club, until after the Minor League Cfub, 
drafting or purchasing the player, has secured the services of the player for at 
least one-half of a season. 

“Rue 33. Whenever any National Association Club signs a contract with any 
player, containing a nonreserve clause, they shall be required through the Secre- 
tary of their Association, to immediately file with the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, a Notiee thereof. and the Secretary of the Commission shall thereupon im- 
mediately notify all Major League Clubs. 

Rute 34. Whenever a Major League Club releases a player to a National Asso- 
ciation Club, under an agreement to secure the return of such player or any 
other agreement, other than an outright release or sale, such an agreement shall 
not be considered binding unless a copy thereof shall have been first filed with 
and approved by the Commission, and all such agreements, when approved by 
the Commission, shall be promulgated by the Secretary in condensed form. 

“Rue 35.. Whenever a finding has been duly promulgated by the Commission, 
the provisions thereof must be promptly complied with by the parties interested. 
No case of any kind decided by the Commission will be reopened unless an appli- 
cation for a rehearing shall have been filed in writing with the Commission by 
the parties interested, within ten days after such finding has been promulgated. 
Every application for rehearing of cases shall state in condensed form why the 
rehearing should be granted. 

“Rue 356. Whenever a player fails to report to or leaves a Major League Club 
having a claim to his services under reservation, contract, draft, or purchase, 
and the same has been reported to the National Commission, the player cannot 
again become a National Agreement player, unless such player shall have first 
applied to the National Commission for reinstatement: and in such cases the 
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Commission shall have the right to impose proper fines upon such players before 
such reinstatement; nor will any National Agreement Club be permitted to dis- 
pose of the services of any player to another Club, unless such player is at the 
time in the service of the Club desiring to dispose of his services.” 

We recommend that a copy of this Notice be transmitted by the Secretary of 
the Commission to the President of the National League, to the President of the 
American League, to the President of each National League Club, to the President 
of each American League Club, and to the Secretary of the National Association 
for promulgation. 

Harry C. PULLIAM, 
LB. B, JOHNSON, 
AvuG. HERRMANN, 
National Commission. 
May 4, 1905. 


Exuierr No, 41-B 
No. 149. Norice. CHANGE IN RULE 36 oF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


At a meeting of the National Commission held in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 20, 
1905, the attention of the Commission was called to certain legislation adopted 
by the National Association, providing that players jumping contracts in said 
Association, shall forever be ineligible to play with any Clubs in said Associaiton. 

After a full discussion of this matter between the members of the National 
Commission and the representatives of the National Association present, Rule 36, 
of the National Commission, was changed so as to read as follows: 

“Rue 36. Whenever any player belonging to any National Agreement Club 
jumps his contract, and the same comes to the knowledge of the National Com- 
mission, the name of such player jumping his contract shall be at once promul- 
gated, and such player shall be forever ineligible to play with any Club operating 
under the provisions of the National Agreement ; provided, further, that whenever 
a player fails to report to or leaves a Major League Club having claim to his 
services under reservation, draft or purchase, and the sume has come to the 
knowledge of the Commission, the player cannot again become a National Agree- 
ment player unless such player shall have first applied to the Commission for 
reinstatement ; and in such cases, the Chairman of the Commission shall have the 
right to impose proper fines upon such players before such reinstatement; nor 
will any National Agreement Club be permitted to dispose of the services of any 
player to another Club, unless such player is at the time of the transaction in the 
services of the Club, desiring to dispose of the same. And, provided further, 
that this rule shall not become operative until ten-days after its publication in 
the Sporting Life and the Sporting News, and in the interim any players having 
heretofore jumped contracts with National Agreement Clubs shall be permitted to 
return to the Clubs having contracts with them.” 

We recommend that a copy of this Notice be transmitted to the President of 
the National League, to the President of the American League, to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club, 
and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation ; and that the 
Secretary be also instructed to have this notice published in full in the next 
issue of the Sporting Life and Sporting News 

Db. . JouNnson, 
Harry CC, PuLriiamM, 
AuG. HERRMANN 


National Commission, 


Exursit No. 41-—C 
No. 181. IN re APPLICATION OF PLAYER JomuN F. Haypen ror KEINSTATEMENT 


The attention of the Commission was called to this case by the player himself. 
He admits that he signed a contract with the Baltimore Club of the Eastern 
League for 1905, and that he violated that contract in June, and jumped to the 
York Club of the “Outlaw” League. 

The player attempts to justify his action by contending that while he was play- 
ing under organized baseball he was deprived of the rights to which he was en 
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titled under the National Agreement, because that he felt that for two years past 
he had been the victim of a conspiracy between the Baltimore Eastern League 
Club and the Brooklyn National League Club, in this, that Mr. Hanlon, of the 
Baltimore Club, had disregarded the provisions of the National Agreement, and 
had “covered up” his Baltimore players with the Brooklyn Club, to prevent their 
being drafted by other Major League Clubs which might have been willing to give 
some of the men, of which he was one, a trial, and which is contrary to that part 
of the Agreement which provides that one of the objects of the Agreement is the 
“Promotion of the welfare of ballplayers as a class by developing and perfecting 
them in their profession and enabling them to secure adequate compensation 
for expertness.” The player calls attention to a number of provisions of the 
National Agreement, and submits quite an argument in support of his action. 

Recently he was drafted by the Cleveland Club of the American League. Under 
Rule 36, the player is ineligible to play with any National Agreement Club, for 
having violated his contract with the Baltimore Club. 

He applies to the Commission for reinstatement and asks for leniency. 

This not being a dispute between two Clubs the entire Commission will pass 
on the case. 

Outside of this Agreement the player does not submit any evidence that he was 
not enabled to advance in his profession by being transferred, traded, or sold to 
the Brooklyn Club. On the contrary, that Club contends that Hayden's contract 
with the Baltimore Club was for $1,375 and that they tendered him a contract for 
$1,800, which he refused to sign. 

But be that as it may, it is the judgment of the Commission that if the player 
had a grievance of any kind in 1903 or 1904, he should have presented it to the 
Commission at that time. It would then have become incumbent upon us to make 
a thorough investigation thereof, and this player's rights would have been fully 
protected. The player having filed no complaint, it is only fair to assume that 
he had no grievance. 

He signed a contract with the Baltimore Club for 1905. If it had not been 
mutual, it could not have been entered into. Under it he received advance money, 
for which he expressed his thanks to that Club. The contract having been entered, 
it was the duty of both parties to fully carry it into effect. The failure of either 
to do so will not meet with the approval of the Commission in this case, or in 
others, to which our attention may be called. 

Players will be required to live up to their contracts and Club owners must 
‘arry Out all provisions thereof. If players at any time have any grievances on 
account of being “drafted” or “sold” by one Club to another they will at all times 
receive the earnest consideration of the Commission, if presented. 

In this case the player had every opportunity to rejoin his Club, being given 
ten days after the Rule of the Commission relative to “contract jumpers” was 
promulgated, to do so. His neglect in this respect was not our fault. The appli- 
cation of the player is refused and the draft of the Cleveland American League 
is set aside. The player is ineligible to play with any National Agreement Club. 

We recommended that a copy of this finding be transmitted by the Secretary of 
the Commission to the President of the National League, to the President of the 
American League, to the President of each National League Club, to the President 
of each American League Club, and to the Secretary of the National Association 
for promulgation. 

B. B. JOHNSON, 

Harry C. PULLIAM, 

AuG. HERRMANN, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1905. National Commission. 


Exursit No. 41-—D 


No. 190. IN Re CLAIM or SAVANNAH CLUB RELATIVE TO PLAYER GLAZE 

The attention of the Commission was called to this case by Mr. J. H. Farrell. 
Secretary of the National Association. He stutes that he has noticed that the 
Boston American League Club has signed player Ralph Glaze, of Dartmouth 
College. He contends that the Savannah Club has had on file in this office since 
July 15 last, a claim to this player’s services, should he ever play professional 
baseball. He enclosed a letter from President Boyer, of the Savannah Club, in 
which the latter encloses the correspondence that he had with the player. He 
admits that after the player accepted terms with the Savannah Club, he mailed 
him a contract which he received, submitting receipt of registered letter therefor ; 
that he also wired the player transportation, and that upon receipt thereof the 
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player wired, “leave this afternoon.” That afterwards the player wrote him 
from Boston and returned his ticket, and from that time he has heard nothing 
from the player. 

The player admits that he accepted terms, but contends that on reading the 
contract he saw that it contained a reserve clause, and refused to sign it, and 
that he still has it in his possession. He also admits that the Savannah Club sent 
him transportation, which he sent back. 

This being a dispute between an American League Club and a Minor League 
Club, Article IV, Section 5, provides that it shall be adjudicated by the Chair- 
man of the Commission and the representative on the Commission of the Na- 
tional League. 

The National Agreement has a positive provision in cases of this kind. Article 
VIII, Section 1, thereof provides as follows: 

“Any agreement between Club and player for service evidenced by written 
acceptance, whether by letter or telegram, or receipt from player for money 
advanced to bind him to such agreement, shall be construed to be a contract 
held to be binding, provided the player declines to enter into a fortmal con- 
tract,” ete. 

The Savannah Club has clearly established its claim to the player, and same 
will be allowed. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President 
of the National League, to the President of the American League, to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club 
and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation, 

Harry C, PULiiAm, 
AvuG. HERRMANN, 
National Commission. 


JANUARY 20, 1906. 


Exuisir No. 41—-E 
No. 213. IN RE APPLICATION OF PLAYER HAYDEN FOR REINSTATEMENT 


This player, John IF. Hayden, has again applied to the Commission for rein- 
statement. This is his third application, the other two having been refused. 

When his second application was filed, the player appeared in person before 
the Commission at a meeting held in New York City, and explained his case 
very fully. It was acknowledged by all the members of the Commission that 
there were many extenuating circumstances in his case, and the player made 
a most favorable impression, Other applications for reinstatement were pend- 
ing at the same time and it was deemed inadvisable to grant any of them at 
that time. 

The player was told to file another application for reinstatement at the end 
of the present playing season, and it was practically agreed among the members 
of the Commission at that time, that his reinstatement would be allowed. 

Since that time the undersigned members of the Commission have given his 
case considerable thought and study, and we are now of the opinion, taking 
into consideration that an injustice might have been done this player in various 
transactions between the Brooklyn and Baltimore Clubs, with respect to his 
services, that he has been sufficiently punished, and we therefore recommend that 
his application for reinstatement be granted. We believe that it far better 
for the Commission to make a dozen mistakes in the reinstatement of a player 
than to make one mistake by placing the ban on any player, when the facts in 
connection therewith do not fully warrant it. 

We announce, however, that this case will not establish a precedent, and 
that no other application from players for reinstatement will be considered, 
that have already been passed upon by the Commission, until after the present 
playing season shall have been ended. 

The player in this case will also be requested to pay a fine of $100 to the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President 
of the National League, to the President of the American League, to the Presi- 
dent of each National League Club, to the President of each American League 
Club and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

B. B. Jounson, 
AuG. HERRMANN, 
Vational Commission 
JUNE 18, 1906. 
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DISSENTING OPINION 


At the outset, I wish to say that I agree with my colleagues in that portion 
of the majority finding in which it is stated that they believe that an injustice 
was done this player in previous years in that he was “covered up.” I believe 
that, by reason of the dual position occupied by Mr. Hanlon in 1903 and 1904, 
that of owner of the Baltimore Club and manager of the Brooklyn Club, that a 
great wrong was done this player and that he was covered up. Covering up ball 
players, thus preventing them from advancing in their profession and realizing 
the legitimate fruits of their skill and labor, in my judgment, is the most repre- 
hensible practice in organized baseball, and the only blot upon the fair name of 
our national game as conducted by the National Commission. 

The player when he was covered up had his redress. He could have appealed 
to the National Commission for relief and his rights would have been fully 
protected, even to the extent of declaring him a free agent. However, this player 
does not come before the Commission at this time with clean hands. Upon the 
second rejectment of his plea for reinstatement last spring by the National 
Commission, he was told that he would be permitted to file his petition again at 
the close of this championship season. Thereupon this player did sign a contract 
to play with the York Club in the so-called outlaw league. The contract was 
a legal and moral instrument, and by it this player agreed to play with York 
for the season of 1906. He now breaks his contract and comes before the Com- 
mission with unclean hands and asks for reinstatement. I, for one, will not in 
this case or in any other case, vote to reinstate a man who comes before us with 
unclean hands and, therefore, much as I regret to differ with my colleagues, I 
must respectfully dissent from the majority finding, reinstating this player into 


organized baseball. 
Harry C. PULLIAM. 


Exuipir No. 41-F 


No. 168. IN Re APPLICATION OF PLAYER JomnNn C. LUSH FOR REINSTATEMENT! 
Player John C. Lush was carried on the reserve list of the Philadelphia Na- 


tional League Club for 1905, and was tendered a contract by that Club for the 
season 1906, previous to March 31 of that year, at a salary of $2,300. The player 
refused to sign the contract and joined an independent club (Williamsport, Pa.). 
where he played during the past year. This action of his makes him an ineli- 
gible player until suich time as he has applied to and been reinstated by the Com- 
mission, The player has filed formal application for his reinstatement, and the 
same is granted, conditioned that he pay a fine of $200 to the Secretary of the 
Commission. 

I recommend that,a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President of the 
National League, to the President of the American League, to the President of 
each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club, and 
to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

AvuG. HERRMANN, Chairman. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1905. 


Exuipir No. 41-G 


No, 244. IN Re APPLICATION OF PLAYER WILTSE FOR REINSTATEMENT: 

This application was filed by the player himself, Lewis D. Wiltse. He applies 
for reinstatement, admitting that he violated his contract with the Baltimore 
Club in 1905, but contends that that Club had no right to his services in the years 
of 1904 and 1905, and consequently they had no right to tender him a contract for 
these years, on account of some grievance that he claims to have had against 
that Club, and because of certain transactions pertaining to himself during the 
years of 1908 and 1904. The fact, however, is that the player did sign a con- 
tract in 1905, without any qualification clause in it. 

This is not a dispute between two Clubs as to a player, and the entire Com- 
mission will therefore pass on the case. 

The Baltimore Club contends that the player signed his 1905 contract volun- 
tarily, and that no complaint was ever made by the player with respect to that 
contract, until July 1905, when the player left and joined the York Club of the 
outlaw league. 
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If the player had a grievance in 1908 and 1904 he should have complained 
to the Commission. His 1905 contract is in proper form. No evidence has been 
introduced that it was entered into involuntarily by the player. It should have 
been lived up to by him. We do not find any extenuating circumstances which 
would have justified the player to violate this contract. 

The player's application will therefore be refused and he will be ineligible to 
play with or against any National Agreement Club. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President of 
the National League, to the President of the American League, to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club 
and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

B. B. JOHNSON, 
HARRY C. PULLIAM, 
AuG. HERRMANN, 
National Commission. 
OcTOBER 29, 1906 


Exutpsir No. 41-H 


No. 297. IN Re APPLICATION OF PLAYER LEW WILTSE FOR REINSTATEMENT 

The attention of the Commission was called to this case by the player himself. 
It seems that he has been put on the ineligible list for contract jumping and 
under the agreement entered into with the Tri-State League in the early part of 
the year he was awarded to that League for all time to come. It appears, how 
ever, that he is not strong enough for that League and has not been able to make 
good, and for that reason cannot secure employment with any Clubs therein 
He is anxious to secure employment in some Minor League, therefore, requests 
that he be reinstated in order that he may earn a living at his vocation and given 
an opportunity to take care of his family. 

The Commission grants the player's request under the same conditions that 
players Griffin and Bressler were recently temporarily reinstated, to wit: 

Ist. He is declared to be a free agent and permitted to sign with any Minor 
League Club that desires to employ him. 

2d. He must submit a report in writing to the Commission at the end of each 
month, stating what Club he is with and what progress he is making with his 
work. 

sd. The Club with whom he signs a contract shall not have title to the player 
until so awarded by the Commission. 

4th. Should the player develop in his profession and his conduct warrant 
permanent reinstatement, the Commission will pass upon this question later on 
and at that time determine where title to him belongs. 

We recommend that a copy of this tinding be transmitted to the President of 
the National League, to the President of the American League, to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each Almerican League Club, 
and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

AvuG. HERRMANN, 
I. B. JOHNSON, 
Harry CC, PULLIAM. 
National Commission. 
Avucust 5, 1907. 


Exurerr No. 41-1 


No. 350. IN Re Player Lew D. WILTSE 

Several years ago this player, Lew D. Wiltse, was placed on the ineligible list 
for having violated his contract with the Baltimore Club. During the past sea 
son, the Commission, at the request of the player, again made an examination of 
this player’s application for reinstatement, and it was found that there were 
many extenuating circumstances connected with the case, and the player was 
temporarily reinstated under conditions prescribed by the Commission. He 
finished the season with the Newark Club of the Eastern League, and the Com 
mission itself retained title to the player, contending that no Club should secure 
title to him without payment therefor. Since the player's temporary reinstate 
ment he has complied with every condition made by the Commission. Recently 
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it has come to our notice, in fact it was admitted by a Club who formerly had 
title to the player in question, that illegal transactions were entered into between 
them and another Club whereby this player could not have advanced in his pro- 
fession in the regular way as intended by the provisions of the National Agree- 
ment. This action on the part of the Clubs involved no doubt, led the player to 
take the steps he did when he violated his contract. It is for this reason the 
Commission now declares the player to be a free agent, and under those circum- 
stances We hope and express a desire that there should be no interference on the 
part of any Club or League operating under the National Agreement to prevent 
this player from participating in games played under organized baseball. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President of 
the National League, to the President of the American League, to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each American L 
and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

Bb. BR. JOHNSON, 
Aud. HERRMANN, 
National Commission, 
DECEMBER 28, 1907 
MINORITY FINDING 


After a most careful and earnest consideration of this case, I am of the fixed 
opinion that this player has been wronged, and that this is a case for the National 
Commission to exert its powers and demand and see to it that this player’s rights 
are no further interfered with by anyone holding allegiance to organized baseball. 

The facts in this case are as follows: 

Wiltse was purchased by the Baltimore Club, from the New York American 
League Club, and signed to a contract which the Baltimore Club found itself 
ufter some time unable to pay. The player was given the alternative of accept- 
ing a ent of $140.00 2 month in his contract, or taking a release. He chose the 
latter, amd his release was given him by Wilbert Robinson, as the Manager of 
ihe Baltimore Club. Afterwards, by mutual agreement between Robinson and 
Wiltse, Wiltse agreed to finish the season with Baltimere at the reduced salary, 
provided he was not reserved. He sigued no contract, however. The agreement 
between Robinson and Wiltse is testified to by Robinson himself over his own 
signature, and Mr. Robinson’s relations with the Baltimore Club then and now 
are most friendly. 

When Wiltse was reserved in violation of his verbal agreement with Robinson 
and contested the right of the Baltimore Club to reserve him, the Daltimore 
Club defended its action by the defense that Robinson as Manager could release 
a player, but as Manager, he coufd not sign one, a fine distinction in an Equity 
procee ling. 

Wiltse, the following year, took another cut in his salary with Baltimore, but 
when the contract was tendered him, before signing same, he struck out the 
clause referring to reservation, before returning it to the Baltimore Club. This 
contract was duly promulgated, but when the Baltimore Club sought to reserve 
Wiltse again in defiance of a written contract this time, Wiltse again appealed to 
the National Association, and this time his appeal was rejected by the most 
remarkable plea of the Baltimore Club, that while the reservation clause was 
stricken out of the contract: it was done by Wiltse, without their consent. 

Wiltse was furthermore covered up two years, and after being most patient 
with his wrongs and attempts to get justice, he listened to the tempter and 
jumped his contract with Baltimore. 

The National Commission saw fit last Summer to temporarily reinstate this 
player, and there was no clamor in any quarter, and there would have been 
none had the Commissien made a present of Wiltse’s services to the Newark 
Club. The Commission. however. held that Wiltse was a ward of organized base- 
ball by reason of the fact that the Baltimore Club renounced all claim to his 
services when the Tri-State League was admitted into organized baseball, and 
that, therefore, if any Club desired to have his services, they should pay a 
reasonable sum in the treasury of the National Commission, the fund that is 
used to pay the operating expenses of the work of the National Commission in 
protecting and advancing the interests of Club owners and players alike. Then, 
Mr. Burnham, the Manager, and I believe, President of the Newark Club, cha- 
grined at not getting a player of some value for nothing, raised a ery that could 
be heard above the fog whistles that were anchored off Sandy Hook, and ran 
to the National Association at its New York meeting, and inflamed the minds of 
the delegates with an awful tale of how the National Commission was trying to 
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lack-jack him out of a million dollars, and as a result of his tirade, the National 

Association took a most discourteous stand against the National Commission, 
and a most unjust and unfair position against this player by attempting to 
black-list him for life among the Clubs of the National Association, simply 
because he had been patient with years of wrong. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that since the operation of the 
National Agreement and the operation of the National Commission, no one in 
organized baseball has been more persistent in appealing to the National Com- 
mission for his rights under organized baseball to the finest degree, than Mr. 
Curnham himself, on behalf of the Newark Club. ‘The rights of the Newark 
Club have always been sustained by the National Commission, a notable decision 
being in the case involving the territory rights of Newark when it was threatened 
vith invasion by a Club in another city, yet within the five-mile limit, but that 
ve-mnile limit was only determined by the rod and glass of the surveyor. 

In view of the above, the National Commission, convinced of this man’s wrongs 
and feeling unanimously that he should be reinstated, should not beg and plead 
vith anyone to give this player his rights; it should demand and lay down 
iltimatum that anyone interfering with this player’s rights will do so at the 
peril of losing what rights they may possess under organized baseball 

Harry C, PuLiiaM. 

DECEMBER 2S, 1907, 


Exurisit No. 41-J 


No. 448. IN RE APPLICATION OF PLAYERS Warp, SesrinG, AND REISLING FOR 
{EINSTATEMENT 


Che attention of the Commission was called to these cases by President Car- 
penter, of the Tri-State League, who files an application for reinstatement for 
players Joe Ward, James BL. Sebring, and F, C. Reisling. <All of the players also 
oin in the request. Each of these players have heretofore been placed on the 
Major League ineligible list for having violated the contracts they had with 
certain Major League clubs. Vresident Carpenter contends that all of them have 


been sutliciently punished and should now be reinstated to good standing in 


organized baseball. 
his not being a dispute between two clubs as to the services of a player, the 


entire Commiission will pass on the case, 


is to Player Joe Ward The evidence shows that at the ime he committe 
s offense he was a very young min, that there wer serious mnattel a 
nection therewith and in view of the fact that the player has now been on the 
neligible list for over two years, the Commission will grant tl equest and in 
is connection desires to state that no objection was offered thereto by the 
Philadelphia National League Club, who had title to the player at the time he 
lated his contract. The player, however, will be required to pay into the f 
f the Commission the sum of $200.00 before he will be eligible to pla 
As to Player Sebring.—lIt i Hnecessary to go into all of the details in con- 
nection with this case except to say that this player has violated o Nr al 
League Contracts. We feel, however, that the argument of the Tri-State League, 
iat the player has been sufficiently punished, to be a good one, because it is 
cnown that he has been on the ineligible list for over four years past. The re- 
guest for re-instatement of this player is also granted und the tollowing con 
ditions: the player will be required to pay into the fund of the Commission the 
sum of $200.00 before he is eligible to play. If the player is to go out of the 


(ri-State League then there will also lave to be paid to the Cincinnati Club 
the amount due said club by that player, being approximately $650.00, this pay 
Inent to be made through an arrangement between the player, the club disposing 
of the player’s services and the club securing his services. 

As to Player Reisling——Wlis application is again refused for the present on 
account of some actions of this player in the pasi. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President 
of the National League, to the President of the American League, to the Presi 
dent of each National League Club, to the President of each American League 
Club, and to the Secretary of the National Association, for promulgation 

Aug. HERRMANN, 

B. B. JOWUNSON, 

Harry C. PULLIAM, 
JANUARY 5, 1909. National Commission. 
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Exuipir No. 41-K 


No. 315. IN rE COMPLAINT OF THE Pactric Coast LEAGUE RELATIVE TO THE CALI 
FORNIA STATE LEAGUE 


The attention of the Commission was called to this case by the officers of the 
*acific Coast Baseball League. 

They contend that the California State League is operating outside of the 
National Agreement; in employing reserved and contracted players of Nationa! 
Agreement Clubs, and occupying prohibited territory, and is now, and has been 
for some time, operating in the cities of Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose and 
Alameda. They request that the California State League be declared an outlaw 
organization and that all National Agreement players be notified that they 
will not be permitted to play with any Clubs of said League or with any Club 
playing against any Club of said League, 

This is not being a dispute between two clubs relative to a player, the entire 
Commission will pass on the case. 

In view of the fact that the California State League is now and for some 
time past has been harboring players who have refused to observe their contracts 
with certain Clubs operating under the National Agreement, the California State 
League is therefore declared to be an outlaw organization. 

We hold further that all players who are now with said California State 
League, who have jumped their contracts with National Agreement Clubs, 
be forever ineligible to participate in any games played by National Agreement 
Clubs. 

We hold further that all players who are now with said California State 
League who are reserved players of National Agreement Clubs, and who have 
failed to report to the respective Clubs having title to them, shall be required with 
in a period of thirty days, to signify their intention to return to the Clubs having 
title to them, and upon their failure to do so, they shall also be declared to be 
forever ineligible, to participate in any games with National Agreement Clubs 

We also hereby notify the players of all National Agreement Clubs that they 
will be prohibited to play with any Club belonging to the said California State 
League at any time, or to play with any Club playing against any Club of said 
California State League; and should any National Agreement player violate 
this order, a fine of one hundred dollars (8100.00) will be inflicted for the first 
offense find suspension for the second offense. 

In order that all National Agreement C!ubs and players may have due notice 
of this ruling of ‘he Commission, the Secretary is hereby authorized to publish 
the same in full in the coming issue of the Sporting News and Sporting Life. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President of the 
National League, to the President of the American League, to the President of 
each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club, and 
to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

AvuG. HERRMANN, 

B. B. JOHNSON, 

Harry C. PULLIAM, 
OcTOBER 14, 1807. National Commission. 


Exrterr No. 41—-L 


No. 361. Notice. IN Re NATIONAL AGREEMENT PLAYERS PARTICIPATING IN GAMES 
WITH CLUBS IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEAGUE 


Last fall the attention of the Commission was called to the fact that certain 
National Agreement players were then playing with clubs of the California 
State League—an out-law organization. 

In the finding made in this case, the Commission held: 

First—-That all players who had violated their contracts with National 
Agreement Clubs, would be forever ineligible to participate in games played by 
such clubs. 

Second.—That all players who were then with said California State League 
and who were reserved players of National Agreement Clubs, but who had 
failed to report to the respective clubs having title to them, would be required 
within a period of thirty days to signify their intention of returning to the 
clubs having title to them, and upon failure to do so, that they would also be 
forever ineligible to participate in games with National Agreement Clubs. 
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Third.—Notice was given to all National Agreement players that they would 
be prohibited to play with any of the clubs playing with said California State 
League at any time, or to play with any club, playing against any club of said 
league, and that if National Agreement players violated this order, a fine of 
$100 would be inflicted for the first offense, and suspension for the second 
offense, 

The Commission has now been notified that the following National Agree- 
ment players have participated in games with clubs of said League, after said 
notice was promulgated : 

Chase, of New York Americans. 
Moriarity, of New York Americans. 
Baum, of the Philadelphia Nationals. 
Waterbury, of the Boston Nationals. 
Nelson, of the Tacoma Club. 

McHale, of the Denver Club. 
Stanage, of the Newark Club. 

Other National Agreement players who were then playing with clubs in said 
league, at once obeyed the order of the Commission. 

The Secretary is now directed to transmit a copy of this notice to the players 
herein mentioned, with the request that they show cause why the fine herein 
referred to shall not be inflicted against each of them. 

We recommend that a copy of this notice be transmitted to the President 
of the National League, to the President of the American League, to the Presi- 
dent of each National Leagne Club, to the President of each American League 
Club, and to the Secretary of the National Association for promulgation. 

AvuG. HERRMANN, 
B. B. JOHNSON, 
Harry C, PULLIAM, 
National Commission. 
Marcu 18, 1908. 





EexuHinit No. 41-M 


No. 487. Novicr To ALI. NATIONAL AGREEMENT PLAYERS PERTAINING TO VIOLATION 
OF CONTRACTS AND INELIGIBLE PLAYERS 


The National Commission has adopted the following rule which shall govern 
players who violate their contracts and who are ineligible for failing to report 
to or leave Clubs having title to their services in the future. This rule will be 
rigidly enforced from and after May 1, 1909. 

“Rue 49. Whenever a National Agreement player violates his contract, and, 
if after examination thereof it is found by the National Commission in case it 
involves a Major League player, or the National Association if it involves a 
Minor League player, that such violation was willful and without any just cause, 
no application will be received from such player unless a period of five years 
shall have first elapsed after such violation of contract. Whenever a National 
Agreement player fails to report to or leaves a club having title to his services 
and joins an outlaw organization, no application from such player for rein- 
statement to remove the ineligibility against him by such action will be considered 
by the National Commission, if it involves a Major League player, or the National 
Association if it involves a Minor League player, unless a period of three years 
shall have first elapsed where said player has failed to report to or left the 
club that has title to his services, provided, however, that all such players will 
be permitted to join the clubs having title to their services on or before May 1, 
1909, without the infliction of a fine against them.” 

We recommend that a copy of this rule be transmitted to the President of the 
National League, to the President of the American League, to the President of 
each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club and 
to the Secretary of the National Association, for promulgation. 

AuG. HERRMANN, 
B. B. JoHNson, 
JOHN A. HEYDLER, 
Vational Commission 
Marcu 31, 1909. 
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Exnuisir No. 41-N 
No. 597. IN RE APPLICATION OF PLAYER JOHN G. KLING FOR REINSTATEMENT 


The attention of the Commission was called to this case by the player himself, 
Jobn G. Kling. In reply to an inquiry to the National Commission under date 
of January 20, 1910, relative to his standing in organized baseball, he was 
informed that he was an ineligible player, and thereupon on February 3, 1910, he 
applied to the Commission for reinstatement, stating in his application among 
other things that he had “not knowingly violated any of the rules of organized 
baseball.” 

This case has been given so much attention by the press and the baseball public 
in general, that the Commission in passing thereon, deems it advisable to go into 
all of the details in connection therewith. 

The player in question signed a contract with the Chicago National League Club 
on April 12, 1907, for the seasons of 1907, 1908, and 1909, at a compensation of 
$4,500.00 per season, the contract being in form prescribed by the National Com- 
mission, and the same was duly promu!gated on April 15th of that year. The 
evidence shows that the contract in question was carried out by the player for 
two years. In the early part of 1909, the player notified the Chicago Club that 
he would not report to them during that season, giving as his reason that he had 
engaged in a business in Kansas City—not connected with baseball—-to which 
he would be required to devote his entire time and attention. In addressing the 
Commission on the subject the player states among things as follows: 

“T signed with the Chicago Club for the years 1907, ’08, and ’09 at $4,500 per 
year. I fulfilled two years of that contract to the best of my ability, and at the 
end of the second yeur I invested all my life’s earnings in a business venture, 
which I felt I had to remain here to watch. When the management of the 
Chicago Club ascertained this they gave me an indeiinite leave of absence.” 

And again: 

“My sole reason for not playing with the Chicago CInb last year was because I 
felt I could not afford at that time to trust my business in other hands. TI had 
been operating my new billiard room only two months when the baseball season 
opened, and having invested every dollar into same that I possessed, did not think 
I was violating any of the rules under the National Agreement by staying here 
and endeavoring to establish a business that I felt would be the means of a 
lifelong livelihood.” 

The Chicago Club at that time made every effort they could to secure the 
player's services. He was a star in his profession, and a valuable asset of the 
club, The evidence shows that they were in communication with him both 
verbally and by correspondence, and also that they sent an agent to Kansas City 
to try and persuode the player to report. Their efforts proving futile, they 
finally sent the player the following communication : 

Apri. 26, 1909. 
Mr. Joun G. KLINa, 
Opp. Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Str: This is to formally notify you that you have been granted ar 

indefinite leave of absence by the Chicago Club, 
Yours truly, 
Cnas. W. Murpny, President. 

There is nothing in the evidence that there were any differences between the 
Chicago Club and the player, nor is there anything against the player's previous 
record in organized baseball. The player's action in failing to report made him 
ineligible until such time as he had filed an application with the Commission 
for reinstatement and the same had been granted. The first question to be 
determined is whether the piayer’s ineligibility comes under the caption of that 
of a “contract violation,’ or a “failure to report’ only. After this has beet 
decided, then it is for the Commission to determine whether or not under the 
evidence and circumstances in the case, the player’s application should be granted 
at this time, and if so, under what conditions. 

This not being a dispute between two clubs as to the services of a player, the 
entire Commission will pass on the case. 

The first rule that was passed by the Commission covering cases of ‘violation 
of contract” or “failure to report” was in 1906, and this rule now reads as follows 

“Rute 33. Whenever any player belonging to any National Agreement Club 
violates his contract and the same comes to the knowledge of the National Com 
mission, the name of such player violating his contract shall be at once pro 
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mulgated, and such player shall be forever ineligible to play with any club 
operating under the provisions of the National Agreement, unless such ineligibil- 
ity Shall have been removed by the National Commission. Provided, further, that 
whenever a player fails to report to or leaves a major league club having claim 
to his services, under reservation, draft, or purchase, and the same has come to 
the knowledge of the Commission, the player cannot again become a National 
Agreement player unless such player shall have first applied to the Commission 
for reinstatement; and in such cases, the Commission shall have the right to 
impose proper fines upon such players before such reinstatement; nor will any 
National Agreement Club be permitted to dispose of the services of any player 
to another club unless such player is at the time of the transaction in the services 
of the club desiring to dispose of the same.” 

Some slight changes have been made in this rule since it was first adopted. 
In its original shape it provided that the Chairman of the Commission, instead of 
the Commission itself, should inflict or assess the penalties provided for therein, 
and it gave eVery player who had previously violated his contract an opportunity) 
to return to the club having title to his services without the infliction of any 
fine against him. It was aimed directly at players who had violated contracts 
and joined an outlaw organization, viz.: The Tri-State League, 

Following the adoption of this rule another one was adopted providing for 
the official promulgation of all players offending thereunder. This rule reads 
as follows: 

“RULE 38. Whenever it comes to the notice of the National Commission that 
any club operating under the National Agreement has disposed of the services 
of any player in violation of the provisions of Rule 33, then a fine of $25.00 shall 
be inflicted in each instance against such clubs. Every National Agreement Club 
shall be required each year in the first week of January and July thereof, to 
submit to the respective Presidents of the National and American Leagues or 
National Association in which such clubs are represented, a complete list of 
players offending under Rule 33, of the Commission, giving the name of the 
offending player, the date of his offending and such other information as may be 
in their possession. ‘The presidents of the leagues and associations herein re 
ferred to shall then transmit the same to the Secretary of the National Com 
mission for promulgation.” 

Under the provisions of this rule there was promulgated on August 14, 1906, 
a bulletin giving the names of all players who had violated Rule 33. (See page 76, 
Third Annual Report of National Commission). The players were reported 
under two headings, viz: “Violation of Contract” and “Failure to Report.’ 
Hight Major League players were reported as violating contracts, to wit: Bressler, 
Broderick, Doescher, Knolls, Owens, Reisling, Sebring, and Ward. In every 
one of these cases there was not only a violation of contract, but it was followed 
by the players joining an outlaw organization, viz: The Tri-State League. Every 
one of these players afterwards applied for reinstatement. In some instance: 
the applications were granted at once, where the players showed causes sufficient 
to Warrant their action. In others the applications were refused for the time 
being, but eventually all of the players were reinstated, with fines being inflicte: 
against them in accordance with the offenses committed, the Commission havin 
decided that all of them had been sufficiently punished for their actions. These 
cases, in addition to the Chase case, which also involved a violation of contract, 
and joining an outlaw organization, have been the only ones of “violation of 
contract” before the Commission since its origin. It follows, therefore, that this 
case is different than any other one where the same question was involved, 
“violation of contract,” in this, that the player when he failed to report to the 
Chicago Club did not join an outlaw organization. Therefore, whatever is done 
in this case will establish a precedent as to whether or not a player having 
entered into a contract for a period or more than one year, partially fulfills 
that contract, and then retires from the game to engage in some other business, 
shall be termed a contract jumper and punished accordingly, or shall simply 
be held as an ineligible player on account of his failure to report to the Club 
with whom he is under contract, and who has title to his services. Before 
passing on this feature of the case the Commission desires to call attention to 
several other rules that have a bearing on this case. 

Rule 33 provides that a player is placed on the ineligible list for two reasons, 
Violating his contract or failing to report. In 1908 the Commission decided that 
a player should be declared ineligible for another purpose, viz: In playing with 
or against clubs harboring ineligible players, and thereupon on May 6, 1908, the 
following rule was adopted : 
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“Rute 47. No National Agreement player will be permitted at any time, either 
during the regular playing season or after or before the commencement thereof, 
to participate in any game, or games, with or against clubs harboring ineligible 
players or whose owners or managers are ineligible players. Every National 
Agreement player who hereafter violates this rule, will be fined not less than 
$200 for the first offense. No National Agreement club or owner or manager 
will hereafter be permitted at any time to negotiate for the services of a National 
Agreement player who has failed to report to or left the club having title to his 
services if such player has participated in games with or against clubs contain- 
ing ineligible player or whose managers are ineligible players, unless the player 
involved has first applied to the Commission to have the ineligibility against him 
removed and such player’s request has been granted by the Commission. Every 
National Agreement Club who, in the future, violates this rule will be fined not 
less than $200 for the first offense. Provided, however, before a fine is inflicted 
against either a player or a club owner, under the provision of this rule, either 
of them shall, upon application, be given a full hearing. If it concerns a major 
league player or club owner this hearing shall be before the National Commis- 
sion. If it concerns a minor league player or club owner, the hearing shall be 
before the proper officials of the National Association. Where fines are imposed 
and collected, they shall be paid into the treasury of the National Commission 
when it pertains to a major league player or club owner, and into the treasury 
of the National Association where it pertains to a minor league player or club 
owner.” 

On March 31, 1909, after a conference between the representatives of the 
National Association, the Pacific Coast League, the National Commission, and 
a number of other interested parties, still another rule was adopted pertaining 
to ineligible players, as follows: 

“Roeie 49. Whenever a National Agreement player violates his contract, and 
if, after examination thereof, it is found by the National Commission in case it 
involves a major league player, or the National Association, if it involves a 
minor league player, that such violation was willful and without any just 
cause, no application will be received from such a player unless a period of 
five vears shall have first elapsed after such violation of contract. Whenever 
a National Agreement player fails to report to or leaves a club having title to 
his services and joins an outlaw organization, no application from such player 
for reinstatement to remove the ineligibility against him by such action will 
be considered by the National Commission, if it involves a major league player, 
or the National Association, if it invelves a minor league player, unless a 
period of three years shall have first elapsed where said player has failed to 
report to or left the club that has title to his services, provided, however, that 
all such players will be permitted to join the clubs having title to their services 
on or before May 1, 1909, without the infliction of a fine against them.” 

It was as a result of the conference above referred to that the application 
of Player Chase was granted so readily. The intimation that this player’s 
application was granted because he was a star in his profession is ridiculous. 
There were many extenuating circumstances in this player’s action in leaving 
the New York Club, which, in itself, would have warranted the Commission in 
granting his application, but we also had in mind the effect it would have in 
our warfare on the California State League, and if Player Chase had waited 
in filing his application for reinstatement until after this rule had been officially 
promulgated, his application under its provisions, would have been granted with- 
out the infliction of a fine, instead of requiring the player to pay $200, as was 
done, It will be noticed that in this rule was incorporated the same feature that 
Was originally in Rule 33, in that it gave all players who had either violated 
their contracts, or had failed to report to the clubs having title to their services, 
an opportunity to return to their respective clubs, within a specified period, with- 
out the infliction of a fine against them, The adoption of this rule, however, 
in the eyes of the Commission, did not condone offenses of this kind. On the 
contrary, it was adopted as a war measure against the California State League, 
a recognized outlaw organization. Word was sent out that any National Agree- 
ment Club could negotiate for the services of any player in that league, the 
object being to break it up and secure all of its players possible. The rule as 
adopted, however, insofar as the major league players were concerned, had no 
effect, as not a single one took advantage of its provisions, but all of them 
remained with that league. Since that league has been taken into organized 
baseball, however, nearly all of these players have applied for reinstatement, 
but in every instance the applications have been refused. The provisions of 
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this rule are good ones in our judgment, and when players deliberately violate 
their contracts or while under reserve fail to report, and join outlaw organi- 
zations, they should be required to suffer the consequences. 

Having called attention to all of the rules of the National Commission on 
the subject, we come now to the question as to whether or not Player Kling’s 
action in failing to report to the Chicago Club in 1909, should be termed a 
violation of contract, as it had been understood and accepted in baseball law. 
The rules as cited and the precedences heretofore established clearly indicate 
that it should not be so termed. The player had no grievance against the Chicago 
Club; he did not join an outlaw organization as was the case in all other in- 
stances since the creation of the Commission, where players were termed 
contract-jumpers. He decided to quit his profession, to engage in some other 
business that would require all his time and attention; that would be the means, 
as he states, of a life-long livelihood. While it must be conceded that the player 
had a right to choose this course, yet, after all, he had entered into a contract 
with the Chicago Club that was practically of his own making, and the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that he should have fully complied with it. He, how- 
ever, decided not to do so. Nothing more would have been heard of the matter 
were it not for the fact that the player now makes application to reenter or- 
ganized baseball. Naturally the first question that presents itself is as to 
what he shall be required to do. On this point there can be only one ruling, 
viz.: That the player will be required to carry out his original contract with 
the Chicago Club without any change in any of its conditions. 

We come now to another feature of this case, Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that the player had a right to follow the course that he pursued in failing 
to fully carry out the contract that he had entered into, to engage in some other 
business, so to speak. That action on his part did not carry with it, nor grant to 
the player the right to antagonize organized basebail, to violate the rules of the 
Commission—in fact to do as he pleases—and then again come into the folds of 
organized baseball, without being punished for his offenses, if he had committed 
any. 

Let us take up first of all the leave of absence granted the player by the Chicago 
Club. Mr. Murphy, in his communication to the Commission of date of February 
26, 1909, states among other things, as follows: 

“On Sunday, March 38, 1909, our pitchers and catchers left Chicago for Hot 
Springs, Ark. On Thursday, March 4, 1909, T talked with Player Kling over the 
long-distance telephone between Chicago and Kansas City, and he informed me 
that he had invested about $50,000 in a big business at Kansas City, and would 
be nnable to play in 1909. T expressed my sincere regret, and told him I realized 
he had a right to stay there and watch his investment, and as much as we hated 
to lose his services, T would be compelled to give him an indefinite leave of 
absence. He thanked me and wished the team good lack, and said that if he could 
subsequently arrange his affairs, so that he could leave his business in the hands 
of others, and we needed him badly, he might be able to join us 

“To the best of my memory this is the substance of our talk on that day. 

“A few days afterward I followed up this verbal leave of absence by a written 
“ommunication, a copy of which I am sending you under this cover, and which 
reads as follows: 

“ "This is to formally notify vou that vou have been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence by the Chicago Club.’ ” 

This statement on the part of Mr. Murphy is misleading to say the least. In- 
stead of granting the player a leave of absence a few days after March 4th, as 
stated in his communication, the copy of the leave of absence filed with the Com- 
mission shows that it was not granted until April 26, 1909, seven weeks after 
March 4th. But be this as it may, this purported leave of absence should have no 
bearing whatever in this case. No one can question the right of a club and a 
player to agree, in good faith, to a proposition granting a player a leave of absence. 
The leave of absence granted in this case was not one entered into or agreed 
upon in good faith. The Chicago Club used every endeavor to secure this 
plaver’s services, and the same thing no doubt would have been done by any 
other club under the same circumstances. The absence of this player from the 
team, no doubt, would, and in fact did, in our judgment, affect the standing 
f the club in the championship race. The leave of absence granted by the 
elub was, as stated, not granted in good faith, but rather under compulsion, 
and with only one purpose in view, to protect the interests of the club in the 
player, insofar as an action of that kind would do so 
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But let us assume for a moment that the leave of absence was granted to the 
player by the Chicago Club in good faith. That, in itself, would not have carried 
with it any special privileges to this player to do as he pleases insofar as base- 
ball is concerned, nor, as has been well said, to condone disloyalty and acts of 
hostility to organized baseball. In the Sebring case (page 6, Fourth Annual 
Report of the National Commission), it was held that permission from a club to 
a player to remain at home does not protect a player from punishment for injury 
to the player or territorial rights of National Agreement Clubs. 

The next question to be determined is whether or not this player has com- 
mitted any acts of disloyalty or hostility to organized baseball. The evidence 
shows that Player Kling was interested in the Inter-City Baseball League of 
Kansas City during 1909. This league consisted of six clubs and were scheduled 
for three games on every Sunday and Holiday during the playing season. Mr. 
Kling was the treasurer of this league, a franchise holder, a director, a member 
of the schedule committee, and the manager, as well as a player on the Missouri 
Athletic Club, of that league. While it is true that this league was a semi- 
professional one and not an outlaw organization, yet it must be admitted that 
Mr. Kling cannot enjoy the benefits of a league of this kind in one year, and 
the benetits of organized baseball in the next, without the infliction of a fine, 
because it must be conceded that a league of this character, with a man at the 
head and front of it as prominent in bascball as is this player, must of necessity, 
be of great damage to the National Agreement Clubs operating and playing in 
the territory in which it is located. This act on the part of Mr. Kling will be 
construed by the Commission as one of disloyalty and hostility to organized 
baseball, especially so, in view of the fact that the player wants to reenter the 
ranks of organized ball. 

Later on, during the season of 1909, the player took his Kansas City team to 
Chicago to play a series of games there, with a number of teams who had been 
hurpdoring or playing with or against clubs having on their roster ineligible 
prayers. Mr. Kling hituself participated in these games. This was a direct 
violation of Rule 47 of the National Commission herein referred to. Mr. Kling, 
in writing to the Commission, with reference to this subject, states as follows: 

“T have not knowingly violated any of the rules of Organized Baseball.” 

And again: 

“Before I went to Chicago to play half a dozen games there last summer, [ was 
informed that no players who were ineligible would be used in the clubs against 
which I played, and it was upon this understanding that I played those games in 
September.” 

And again: 

“It was agreed that no ineligible player would participate in any of the games, 
and, so far as I know, all the players who accompanied me to Chicago were 
semipros.” 

‘These statements on the part of Mr. Kling are not correct nor are they true. 
The player was familiar with the provisions of Rule 47. He understood them 
clearly. But, in addition to this, before leaving for Chicago, he was officially 
advised by a representative of the National Commission that he would make a 
serious mistake to play against professional teams in Chicago, harboring in- 
eligible players, and that it would be to his great disadvantage to do so, and in 
reply thereto, he stated that the proposition to go there represented as much as 
the Chicago Club would pay him for the whole year, and as he was uncertain as 
to his future in baseball, he would not let an opportunity of that kind pass by. 

It follows, therefore, that if the player was to take advantage of opportunities 
of this kind, he must also suffer the consequences. His acts at that time were 
not only in open defiance of the rules of the Commission, but in the face of a 
warning of the Commission as well. 

In his last letter to the Commission on this subject (see excerpt above), the 
player contends that it was agreed that no ineligible players would participate 
in any of the games referred to, and in the same letter, he admits that Pitcher 
Frazer, an ineligible player, played on Kling’s own team. 

Acts of this kind cannot be condoned without severe punishment. 

We have given this player's application for reinstatement our most serious 
consideration ; we have gone over the testimony in the most careful manner: we 
have taken into consideration all of the circumstances in connection therewith 
and we now recommend that the player’s application for reinstatement be 
granted upon the following conditions : 

“First—The player will be required to return to the Chicago National League 
Club and fully carry out the contract that he had previously entered into with 
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that club and particularly with reference to the salary stipulated in that contract. 

“Second—The Chicago Club will not be permitted for a period of at least one 
season to either trade, sell, or release this player to any other club operating 
under the National Agreement. 

“Third—tThe player will be required to pay a fine of $200 for his action with 
reference to bis connection with the Missouri-Athletic Club, and particularly in 
permitting an ineligible player (lrazer) to participate in games with that club. 

“Fourth.—The player will also be required to pay a fine of $200 for his 
violation of Rule 47 of the National Commission, and $300 additional for his 
violation of that rule in open defiance of a notice from the Commission not to 
do so. 

“Fifth—That neither the Chicago Club nor any other club or person con- 
nected with organized baseball will be permitted, either directly or indirectly, 
to reimburse the player for the fines inflicted in this finding, and a violation 
of this condition will be followed by a most severe penalty against the offending 
party. 

“Sirth— The player will be required to pay the fines herein inflicted to 
the Secretary of the National Commission before he becomes eligible to partici- 
pate in any games in organized baseball.” 

In this case the Chicago Club has admitted that it has tendered the player a 
new contract. This was done in violation of Rule 47 herein referred to, that is 
to say, after the player had made himself ineligible on account of his actions in 
playing in Chicago last fall. The Chicago Club will, therefore, be required to 
show cause why they should not be fined for their action in this respect, for 
the violation of this rule. 

We recommend that a copy of this finding be transmitted to the President of 
the National League, to the President of the American League to the President 
of each National League Club, to the President of each American League Club, 
and to the Secretary of the National Association, for promulgation. 

T. J. LYNcH, 
AUG. HERRMANN, 
Marcu 31, 1910 National Commission, 


Exuisir No, 41-0 


No, 894. Norice 10 ALL NATIONAL AGREEMENT CLUBS AND PLAYERS 

Investigation having established that the Ridgewood Club, operating in and 
around Greater New York, is harboring ineligible players, all National Agree- 
ment Clubs are hereby warned under penalty of a severe fine against violating 
the laws of organized baseball by arranging and playing games with such club 
or With any club which shall engage in games with the Ridgewood Club, until 


this order is revoked. 

Notice is also served on National Agreement Players that Rule 47 will be 
strictly enforced against all who shall play with or against the Ridgewood or any 
other club which harbors ineligible players, 

AvuG. HERRMANN, 

B. B. JoHNson, 

T. J. LYNCH, 
National Commission. 

JUNE 6, 1912 

Mr. Goupsrers. Do you know if at any time the concept of placing 
players on ineligible lists was also used as a device for the purpose of 
putting out of business competing outlaw leagues as distinguished 
from penalizing players for not respecting their contracts ‘ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, I don’t think anybody put a player on the 
ineligible list for the purpose of putting out of business a competing 
league. T think that you might say that that was an inevitable conse- 
quence of it, that it interfered to that extent with the inability of the 
other league to get those players because of the knowledge of the 
players that if they broke their contracts they would be regarded as 
ineligible. It certainly would be a handicap to them. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I would like to submit for your comment, statement 
by the National Commission in the so-called Kling case, which appears 
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at page 43 in the Seventh Annual Report of the National Commission 
for 1911. It reads in part as follows: 

Referring to the rule placing players on the ineligible list, it was adopted as a 
war measure against the California State League, a recognized outlaw organiza- 
tion. Word was sent out that any national agreements club could negotiate 
for the services of any player in that league, the object being to break up and 
secure all of its players possible. Since that league has been taken into organ- 
ized baseball, however, nearly all of these players have applied for reinstatement, 
but in every instance the applications have been refused. The provisions of this 
rule are good ones in our judgment, and when players deliberately violate their 
contracts or while under reserve fail to report and join outlaw organizations 
they should suffer the consequences. 

Would it be at least true that in that case baseball did feel that 
placing people on the ineligible list was a competing measure against 
a competing league ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think the language speaks for itself, and I don’t 
think my judgment would add anything to it. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. I wonder if in your experience this might refresh 
your recollection as to any case where the concept of placing players 
on the ineligible list, particularly in war situation, was predicated upon 
putting the outlaw league out of business. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, Judge Landis and myself were never involved 
in a war situation, and as for myself, I have never heard anybody in 
baseball discuss the ineligibility rules from that standpoint. They 
have always regarded them from the standpoint that player discipline 
requires players observe their contract, and that is the only purpose 
of the ineligibility rules I ever heard discussed. 

Mr. Srevens. It might be true, Mr. O°Connor, if there were an out- 
law league, whether this has actually been discussed or not, if the or- 
ganized baseball organization adopted a rule which declared players 
permanently ineligible for jumping to the outlaw league, such rules 
would have a tendency to force the outlaw league back into organized 
baseball. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, your question presupposes things that never 
existed. You talk about forcing them back in organized baseball. So 
far as I know, that situation never existed. 

As I said before, I think it is perfectly obvious and true that a 
club which is outside the baseball organization is handicapped in get 
ting players that are under contract with organized baseball clubs 
because the players in organized baseball know that if they join an 
outlaw club they will go on the ineligible list, not permanently, but for 
a period of time. 

Mr. Srevens. So if there is a scarcity of players and a new major 
league wanted to be formed, for example, it would be more difficult for 
that league to get started if organized baseball had strict rules declar- 
ing players ineligible for jumping their reserve and going to the new 
league ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. No question about that. But also the question is 
Why shouldn’t it be more difficult? These clubs that are in existence 
have spent long periods of time and great sums of money develop- 
ing these players. Now why should an outsider be free to come in 
and reap the harvest ? 

The Cramman. When you say “Why” that presupposes also 
whether or not there should be a different rule applied to basebal! 
than to industry. 
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Is baseball an industry or business? If so, shall it be treated like 
industry? If it is to be treated like industry, then it cannot prevent 
competition from entering the field. It should not have the right to 
prevent another league from coming into existence. 

Those are the important questions that are to be asked of you sub- 
sequently in this hearing. 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, Mr. Celler, I think perhaps you misunder- 
stood me. I am not saying that baseball should have the slightest 
right to prevent competition. 

The CHamman. You asked the question “Why” so positively, I 
thought 

Mr. O'Connor. No. I am not asking the question why they should 
have the right to prevent competition. I don’t th’ak they have any 
right whatever to prevent or, say, suppress competition. But I do 
think that the competitor has no right to come in and steal their 
property in order to afford the competition. 

The CuHamman. You don’t mean to imply a baseball player is 
property, do you 4 

Mr. O’Connor. No; I am talking about—it is a short-cut. We 
talk about the player’s contract as being property. The player 
certainly is not anybody’s property. It is only the contract which 
is regarded as property. 

Mr. Gowpsrern. So that the record may reflect Judyve Landis’ 
handling of cases of ineligibility of the players, I should like to 
submit for the record the Dumont case of March 7, 1922, and Febru- 
ary 6, 1923; the Harris case of February 4, 1922: the Prothro cases 
of April 5, 1922, and November 1, 1922; and the Agnew cases of 
April 19, 1922, and December 9, 1922. 

The Cnamman. Admitted. 

(The cases referred to follow :) 





OxHipiT No. 42—A 


In re Reinstatement Application of Players Plitt and Dumont 

Players Norman Plitt and George H. Dumont, who are on the ineligible list 
for violation of reserve obligations, renew their applications for reinstatement, 
which were denied in 1921. Thereafter, during the season of 1921, both players 
continued to play with teams which harbored ineligible players. 

In view of the foregoing facts, these applications will again have to be denied. 
Such records must be followed by 1 year’s dissociation from baseball activities 
of the character mentioned before reinstatement May be authorized 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, 


Commissioner, 


Marcu 7, 1922. 


Exursit No. 42-B 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, February 6, 19238. 


In re Reinstatement Application of George H. Dumont 

Reinstatement applications by this player, who is on the ineligible list of the 
Boston American League Club, were denied April 2, 1921, and March 7, 1922, 
on account of playing with ineligibles. The application is now renewed, with a 
showing by the player that he refused numerous offers to play with ineligible 
teams in the year 1922. 

Accordingly, his application is now granted. 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, 

Commissioner. 
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Exutsit No. 42-C 





In re application of player Joseph Harris for reinstatement 

This player is on the ineligible list of the Cleveland Club, for violation of his 
reserve obligation, followed by participation in games with and against 
ineligibles. 

Were there no exceptional considerations bearing on this conduct, his applica- 
tion would have to be denied as premature. However, it appears that during 
the war the player was in the Army on foreign service, during which he was the 
victim of a series of occurrences calculated, according to the commissioner's 
observation of many cases, to induce action which it would be totally unfair to 
judge by normal standards. The natural, reasonable effect of these experiences 
was such that, in general industry, intelligent men have a care lest the applica- 
tion of ordinary disciplinary rules to such cases result in injustice being done 
to ex-servicemen who, by reason of such service, have a very substantial equitable 
claim to exceptional consideration. 

The commissioner is convinced that this is such a case, and the player's appli- 
cation for reinstatement is therefore granted. 

KeNeSAw M. LANpIs, 
Commissioner, 





FeBruary 4, 1922. 


Exuisir No, 42-D 


In re application of J. Thompson Prothro 

This player, while a member of the Washington team, was transferred op 
tionally to Reading. He refused to report and during the season of 1921 played 
baseball with and against teams which harbor ineligible players. He now 
applies for reinstatement. 

As previously held, a record of baseball activities with ineligibles must be 
followed by at least 1 year’s dissociation therefrom before reinstatement can 
be ordered. 

KENESAW M. LANp's, 
Commissioner. 
APRIL 5, 1922. 


Exuipnit No. 42-E 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, November 1, 1922. 
In re reinstatement application of player J. Thompson Prothro 
On April 5, 1922, this player’s application for reinstatement to the active list 
was denied, and the player informed that 1 year’s dissociation from ineligibles 
would have to precede reinstatement. The application is now renewed, with a 
showing of conduct in complianee with the above requirement. 
Accordingly, the application is granted. 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner. 


Exutipsir No. 42-F 


In re reinstatement application of Sidney Agnew 

This player was transferred by the New York American League Club to Hart 
ford, upon optional assignment. He refused to report and joined an independent 
club, with which he played against several teams that harbored and played 
against ineligibles. 

As held in other cases, a year’s dissociation from ineligibles will be a prereq- 
nisite to reinstatement. 

KENESAW M. LANpIs, 
Commissioner. 


Aprin 19, 1922. 
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Exuisir No. 42-G 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, December 9, 1922. 





In re reinstatement application of Sidney Agnew 

On April 19, 1922, this player’s application for reinstatement to the active list 
was denied, and the player informed that 1 year’s dissociation from ineligibles 
would have to precede reinstatement. The application is now renewed, with a 
showing of conduct in compliance with the above requirement. 

Accordingly, the application is granted. 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner, 

Mr. O’Connor. May I ask a question, Mr. Goldstein ? 

Mr. Goupsrrein. Yes 

Mr. O'Connor. You give two dates in practically all instances. 
What are the two dates‘ Certainly there are not two decisions on 
each case. 

Mr. Craic. If I may clarify it. In each instance the player applied 
for reinstatement and since he had not disassociated himself from the 
outlaws for 1 year’s time, his application was denied, and then granted 
on the second request. 

Mr. O'Connor. It was always granted automatically and without 
even coming to Judge Landis’ attention except to sign the document 
any time he had been out 1 year. 

Mr. Goutpstein. Is it not correct, Mr. O'Connor, that there are no 
reported cases of players being placed on the ineligible list or involving 
layers placed on the ineligible list from the mid-1920’s until the 

Mexican League situation? Do you know of any cases’ We have not 
been able to find any reports of such cases. 

Mr. O'Connor. If you couldn't find any, I presume there were 
none. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Would that probably be due to the fact that there 
were no competing outlaw leagues of any consequence during that 
period of time / 

Mr. O'Connor. Certainly that would be involved in it 

Mr. GoupsteE1n. Now, a few moments ago you said that you felt the 
penalty invoked by Commissioner C handler, the 5- year penalty in the 
Mexican League cases, was too harsh. Is that a correct summar y of 
your views ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I didn’t state that. All I said was that Chandler 
did impose a stiffer penalty than Landis imposed. 1 didn’t express 
any opinion on whether it was too harsh or not. 

Mr. Hinuines. You said you preferred the lesser penalty; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. As far as I was concerned, if I had been there, it 
would not have been as stiff a penalty. But I didn’t intend to eriti- 
cize Chandler on that, because he was the man that had the handling 
of the problem, and whether or not it required that probably is up to 
his judgment. 

Mr. Goupsrein. I should like to read a letter of August 7, 1946, on 
the stationery of the American League baseball club of Chicago, 
Comiskey Park, addressed to the Honorable A. B. Chandler, and 
signed “Leslie O'Connor, Vice President,” with copies to William 
Harridge and Ford Frick, and ask you after I have read this letter 
whether the views you expressed were your perseonal views or whether 
they were the views you as an officer of the White Sox had to express. 
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Returning to Chicago from New York, I read the following in the New York 
World-Telegram of August 6, in an article concerning Mickey Owen returning 
from Mexico: “It is reported that, with the backing of the club owners of the 
National and American Leagues, Chandler has decided to issue a decree of 
amnesty to all jumpers who will hop back immediately * * * It is reported 
the amnesty decree had been decided on by Chandler as a swift and killing sur- 
prise blow at the Mexican League, which is preparing for fresh raids on major 
league personnel after contracts expire in October.” 

I would not presume to make any suggestions or recommendations as to what 
your decision should be, but I do want to go on record that this club is not 
backing any such “decree of amnesty” and that this club does not believe that 
any such decree would be a blow to the Mexican League, otherwise than of a 
temporary nature. There have been numerous predictions made that it was 
perfectly safe for any player to jump to Mexico because whenever he got ready 
to jump back again he would be welcomed back with open arms. I do not know 
of anything more conducive to jumping than such a situation. We lost one 
player to the Mexican League, Alex Carrasquel. It was reported to me several 
months ago that he desired to return. At that time I stated he would never 
play with our club. So far as this club is concerned, we do not want any 
amnesty granted. 

An article in another New York paper stated that the Yankee team was in 
favor of striking if amnesty were granted players who had allegedy gotten 
bundles of cash for jumping to Mexico. I can understand the resentment of 
players who resisted the temptation of similar offers allegedly made to them. 

Of course, I do not know whether there is any truth in either of the news- 
paper articles, but in view of their publication, I feel obligated to write you as 
above. 

All good wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
LESLIE O'CONNOR. 

Mr. O'Connor. I imagine I wrote that letter, and I have nothing to 
retract from it. 

I may say that my theory on that is the same as the theory of the 
players concerned in the newspaper article. I think that baseball 
requires that players shall observe their contracts, and that you cannot 
have a condition in which players are at liberty to jump back and forth 
any time they see fit to do so without incurring some penalty. That 
doesn’t at all affect my proposition that I would be for a penalty of 
1 year’s disassociation from those ineligible. I don’t want them to 
play in the Mexican League today and in the American League 
tomorrow. 

Now, as far as Carrasquel is concerned, this is the situation: I se- 
cured the player from the Washington club on waivers at the request 
of my manager, Mr. Dykes. I asked him what salary he wanted, and 
he told me. I think it was the same salary he was getting from Wash- 
ington. I sent him a telegram agreeing to pay that salary. He sent 
me a telegram that he would report at the training camp, that he was 
on his way there. 

In a day or so the newspapermen came to me and said Carrasquel 
had stopped off in Mexico and signed a Mexican League contract. 

I think that was outrageous treatment, and my proposition on Car- 
rasquel was that I did not want a player of that character on my ball 
club. That did not mean that I had any objection to his reinstate- 
ment in baseball. I would have approved his reinstatement in base- 
ball any time that he had served what I would regard as a fair penalty 
for his misconduct, but I would not have him on my ball club because 
I would not have a player who had so little respect for his obligations. 

That does not mean, again I say, that I would oppose in any way his 
reinstatement in baseball, but I would not employ him. 
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Mr. Goupsrrrn. So that your letter then was directed purely to the 
proposition of Carrasquel coming back and was not to be interpreted 
as a general comment that you were opposed to lessening the 5-year 
penalty which in effect was the proposition on amnesty ‘ 

Mr. O’Connor. No; I was never opposed to lessening the 5-vear 
penalty, and never in favor of the 5-year penalty, but I was opposed 
to having no penalty whatsoever, namely, that the player could play 
one day in the Mexican League and right the next day in the American 
League. 

As far as Carrasquel or any other player, it did not involve per- 
sonalities at all, it was simply the proposition that as far as I was 
concerned I would not employ a player who had such contempt for his 
contract obligations and for ordinary decencies as I saw them. 

Mr. Kearine. If you took that position and all club owners took 
the same position that would bar him from organized baseball ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, if it would, it would not be any violation of 
any antitrust laws. A man has the right to decide whom he will em- 
ploy, and if each club reached that decision independently of any 
coercion or pressure from anybody else, I think 1t was within its 
province to do. 

Now baseball playing involves—and the thing I am so concerned 
about—baseball playing involves the utmost honesty on the ball field, 
and I personally could not have any respect for the honesty of a man 
who would do a thing like that outside baseball and put him on the ball 
field. I would be afraid that he would be susceptible to money tempta- 
tions from bad sources. 

Consequently IT wouldn’t have him under any conditions or for 
any price. 

Mr. Keartne. That is what I was trving to get at. It is your idea 
his action in jumping a contract of that kind and under those cireum- 
stances is evidence of a lack of solid character which might become 
manifest in some other way if he came back to your club? 

Mr. O'Connor. Exactly. T would not have a man whose character 
and ability to withstand temptation of extra money from some other 
source or other in violation of what I thought were his obligations— 
| don’t think that a man like that starts out with a presumption that 
he can be trusted on the ball field. And independent of any legal 
standing of the contract. T don’t care whether he is under contract 
ornot. IT wouldn't have a man that will agree with vou to doa certain 
thing and then turn around because he gets an extra dollar from some- 
body else and violate his promise to vou. I think if you put a man like 
that on the ball field vou are taking a chance which T would personally 
not take. 

The Crareman. Would those same views that you express as apply- 
ing to the contract jumpers, who jumped to the Mexican League, apply 
to reserve clause jumpers ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Personally T would not. 

The Cuamman. They would not apply to reserve jumpers then? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. You make a distinction. 

Mr. O'Connor. If Carrasquel had not agreed on salary terms with 
me T would feel sore and mad, perhaps, about his going to Mexico, 
but T wouldn’t feel he was not a man T could trust on the ball field. 
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The Cuamman. You make the distinction—I think you did before. 
but you emphasize it—between the contract jumper and the reserve 
jumper? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. And Carrasquel was a particularly flagrant case be- 
cause he had just exchanged telegrams with you reaching agreement 
for the next season when he went ahead and signed with Mexico? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is true; it was. But my decision wouldn’t be 
affec ee if the agreement had been made a month before that. 

Mr. Srevans. So long as there had been an agreement and not 
merely ; a reserve / 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Kearine. Of course, reserve is part of the contract. 

Mr. O’Connor. Reserve is part of the contract, but 1 feel and always 
have felt, that it is in a somewhat different situation. Its legality has 
been questioned by many sources. The player has not pledged himself 
to be on a contract on a salary. 

There are some features of the reserve clause that I don’t like, and 
I personally don’t have any grievance against a player who thinks 
that the reserve clause ought not to bind him. I would feel entirely 
different as to such a player than I would as to a man who broke his 
contract, 

Mr. Keatinc. What are the features about that you don’t like? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, perhaps I could save time by summarizing 
my views on the reserve clause, if you wish me. 

The CHurman. I think it would bea good point now, Mr. O'Connor. 
That is very important, and one of the reasons we asked you to come, 
to give us the benefit of your experience on the question: of the reserve 
clause, and it might be a good place now to hear those views 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, to start out with, I think that there is nothing 
whatever illegal about the reserve clause in itself. It is merely a right 
to renew the contract. 

Now if that were properly safeguarded and the player were pro- 
tected as completely as possible against any abuse of it, I would see 
no objection to it. 

Whatever question there may be as to the illegality of the reserve 
clause or the legality, rather, of the reserve clause, as far as I am con- 
cerned arises from the fact that the club and the player are obligated 
to use that form of contract. I see no reason why baseball should 
force a club and player to—if they desire to enter into a nonreserve 
contract, I think they should have a perfect right to do it. 

Mr. Keattne. Well, there are some such contracts, aren't there? 

Mr. O'Connor. Technically a reserve clause contract may be made 
if permission is secured in the case of a major league player from 
the commissioner or the executive council. I am not sure now which 
itis. Inthe case of a minor league player it can be made if permission 
is given by the executive committee of the National Association. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know of any such contracts? 

Mr. O'Connor. I know of no such contracts ever coming to the 
commissioner, 

Mr. Keatinc. We had evidence about one here, about some fellow 
that because of health reasons had to stay in a certain community. 
I think it was Commissioner Chandler who testified to it. 

Mr. O’Connor. I am talking about Commissioner Landis. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. I might say, Mr. Keating, we have asked Mr. Traut- 
man to supply us a list of the cases where such contracts have been 
vranted or the cases where they have been refused. As soon as we 
have that we will submit it for the record.” 

Mr. Kearine. Is that from the minor leagues? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. The minor league representatives testified there were 
only a few, but there were some. 

Mr. O'Connor. In Judge Landis’ term of office there was no applica- 
tion ever made for a nonreserve contract. If there had been any 
made, it would have been granted instantly. We were very much in 
favor of such contracts. 

The CuairMan. Why were not such applications made? I should 
think some of the players would want such a contract. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, 1 don’t know as to that, Mr. Celler. The 
players have always expressed themselves as being in favor of the 
reserve clause, and I don’t think there is any question whatever about 
the fact that the existence of the reserve clause has been beneficial, 
even though it is not fully protecting them, in my opinion, but it has 
been very beneficial to the players. 

The CHairMan. Even with the abuses you are going to relate ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Even without the protection I think it should have. 

Mr. Gorpstrin. Let me ask for the purpose of clarification: When 
you talk about the reserve clause, are you limiting it to the terms of the 
contract, or are you including all of the sanctions which the rules of 
baseball provide for the enforcement of the clause ? 

Mr. O'Connor. T am including everything connected with the re- 
serve clause. I still think that notwithstanding some objectionable 
features it has on the whole been extremely beneficial both to the game 
itself and to the players. 

Mr. Kearina. In other words, the reserve clause as it exits today, 
you believe in a poll secretly conducted among the players would 
receive a majority vote in its favor ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think it would receive a very overwhelming ma- 
jority of the well-informed and intelligent players. There are unques- 
tionably players—— 

Mr. Keating. What percentage of them are well informed and 
intelligent ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I think the largest number of them are. 

Mr. Keating. So you think, if there were a poll taken today without 
aly pressure from club owners or anything of that kind, that a ma- 
jority of the players would favor the continuance of the reserve clause 
even as it exists today ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, that, of course, is a matter of opinion, and all 
[ can say is that I base my opinion to that effect on the fact that in 
every instance in which it has been brought up with or by ballplayers, 
that has been their opinion, and that goes back for many years. 

Mr. Kratinc. We had some evidence to the contrary here yesterday 
from someone. I think a player, maybe it was the umpire. One of 
them said he thought if a poll were taken on the reserve clause as it 
exists today a majority would be against it; a majority would favor 
a reserve clause somewhat improved. 
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While I appreciate your contention that it could be and should be 
improved, your considered judgment is that a majority of the players 
today, based upon your conversations with them, would vote to con- 
tinue the present rule ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I didn’t intend to say they would approve the con- 
tinuance of the present one. What I intended to say was that they 
would approve overwhelmingly a reserve clause. 

Mr. Keartinc. I guess there is no great dispute about that. The 
question is: If the reserve clause remained as it is, one feature that 
we are interested in, certainly not controlling, is whether the players 
would favor that rather than doing away with it. If those were the 
two alternatives. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, if it is a question—a good deal would depend 
on the wording of the referendum. 

The Cuamman. Mr. O'Connor, may I say a poll is absolutely im- 
possible to take. We worked on trying to get a poll and we can’t 
work out any kind of a successful plan on the poll. It is impossible. 

Mr. O'Connor. I didn’t suggest the poll. 

Mr. Keartrnc. I assume the chairman means by that it is impossible 
to get a voluntary statement from the players. 

The Cramman. It can’t be secret. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is true, and, as I was going to say, a lot would 
depend on the wording of the referendum. If you worded it, “Would 
you prefer to be a free agent, not to be under the reserve clauses of 
today?” you would get 99 percent in favor of not having themselves 
individually bound by a reserve clause as of today, because they would 
figure they could go out and sign new contracts as free agents. 

Mr. Goutpsterxn. Mr. O'Connor, do you think that the players would 
approve a reserve clause which included the concept of blacklisting if 
they jumped their reserve, not their contracts ? 

I have in mind the letter Mr. Stevens read this morning from Mr. 
Garver, in which he said he thought sanctions invoked against the 
player for jumping his reserve were not desirable, and the testimony 
yesterday of Mr. Al Widmar which was along the same line. Do 
you think that the players feel there is any justification for sanctions 
against them for jumping the reserve ? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Goldstein, shouldn’t that be confined to jumping 
outside of organized baseball ? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Yes, that is right; that is the important question. 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, I can’t answer that. I don’t recall of ever 
hearing, or reading, of any question involving a limited situation of 
that kind. 

The reserve clause, as a whole, has come up for consideration several 
times with players and player organizations. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. We will get to that shortly. 

Mr. O’Connor. And they have always been in favor of it. 

Now, it is true that at the time they were in favor of it there were 
different provisions in the reserve clause. At the time of the players’ 
fraternity, I think the reserve was only good for the succeeding year. 
IT mean a man could only be reserved for 1 year, one additional year. 

The Cramman. That is the case now, is it not, and that is what is 

causing considerable criticism of the reserve clause—the option pro- 
viding for renewal of the contract for another year. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes. 
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The Cnarmman. Of course, the effect of that is to give the owner of 
the club a perpetual hold on the player. It is self-renewing, is it not, 
with every year? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is true of the present contract, but the contract 
in existence at the time that I say the reserve clause was approved by 
the players’ fraternity provided that “this contract may be renewed as 
to all its terms except paragraphs 1 and 10.” I think that those were 
the numbers. Now, 1 was the provision as to salary and 10 was the 
reserve clause. In other words, Mr. Celler, the second contract took 
out the reserve, at one time. 

The Cuatrman. That was from the players’ standpoint a better 
contract, was it not? 

Mr. O’Connor. I would say so. 

The Cuamman. And now we have probably interfered with your 
orderly recital here. Let us have your views. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I come down—— 

Mr. Srevens. May I ask one question ? 

The CrHatrman. One question first. 

Mr. Srevens. I wanted to know whether your comment about the 
sentiment of the players with regard to the reserve clause referred 
to the sentiment of the major-league players, minor-league players, 
or both. I ask that because the witness yesterday indicated that the 
minor-league players might be more dissatisfied than major-league 
players, whom he felt on the whole might be satisfied. 

Mr. O'Connor. I don’t know who the player was, but T would say 
he was a player who was dissatisfied about something in his own per- 
sonal history. I don’t think there has ever been any distinction drawn 
in these cases, when the question has arisen, as to whether the players 
concerned were minor-league players or major-league players. 

Mr. Srevens. IT didn’t make my question clear. I don’t mean a 
distinction legally. T meant as far as the sentiment of the players you 
were referring to. Were you indicating that both the minor and 
major leaguers felt about the same about the problem ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, on that there are cases in baseball history 
that I had in mind; namely, such things as the players’ fraternity, 
which involved both major and minor players. They were speaking 
for all players in baseball, and they gave the matter very, very thor 
ough consideration for months, and originally started out with the 
theory that the reserve clause was something they would like to get 
away from and tlfen ended up with the conclusion as the result of 
many months of study that it was absolutely essential to baseball. 
They were speaking for all players, not just major-league players, but 
majors and minors both, 

Now, other instances in which I have personally contacted the 
subject involved only major-league players. I have had no expres- 
sions of opinion from minor-league players. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Suppose now we have, without interruption, your 
views on the reserve clause. 

Mr. O'Connor. Just to resume—I think the reserve clause is abso 
lutely legal in itself. If it is illegal, it is the result of the club and 
player not being at liberty to make a nonreserve contract if they wish 


to do SO. 
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Now, the safeguards that I think are essential are, first, the situatior 
should be created as to all rules, because all the rules are part of the 
contract, and it’s the renewal of that contract we are talking about— 
the situation should be such that under all of the rules the player is 
retained in the service, the highest service for which he is capable at 
all times. In other words, if he is capable of major-league service, 
he should be in major-league service. If he is capable of class AAA 
service, he should be in class AAA service, with the player at all times 
having the right to improve himself and advance higher. 

Mr. Krarine. Well, we had a case yesterday of a fellow who was in 
the minor leagues and he was getting $8,000 a year, and they offered 
him a contract to come back to the major league, which controlled 
the minor league, at $6,000 a year. In other words, when you say he 
should have an opportunity to serve in the highest—echelon is sug 
gested to me—that he is capable of, you mean, I assume, at a salary 
at least equal to what he got the year before ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I assume more than that. I assume that the higher 
the classification, the higher his salary would be. That is what it 
should be, normally. 

The Cnatrman. Who would determine what you spoke of as his 
right to perform in the highest echelon at all times?’ Who would 
determine that, the player himself, the club only, or both, or would 
you have some forum wherein the player or the club could correct the 
controversy by way of arbitration or otherwise? 

Mr. O’Connor. It necessarily couldn’t be determined by the player 
himself, and neither ought it to be determined by the club itself. 

Now, baseball has had for many years a rule which is directed 
exactly to that purpose of determining whether or not the player is of 
that caliber. I am speaking now of the waiver rule. 

If you have a satisfactory waiver rule, you there have the judgment 
of all the other clubs of your league or of your classification that the 
player does not measure up to the requirements of that classification 
as expressed in the terms of a fair sum as the value of his contract. 
In other words, in the major leagues you have major-league waivers. 

If the St. Louis American League club, for example, decides that 
a player is not worthy of major-league retention, they will ask 
waivers from the other 15 clubs. They must ask them before they 
can send them to the minor-league clubs. And the judgment of the 
other 15 clubs—I am assuming, of course, an honest, uninfluenced 
judgment—will determine as best as is humanly possible whether or 
not that player at that particular time is capable of major-league ball. 

The Carman. Well, now, in industry if there is an employee 
who thinks that he is entitled to more salary, it is possible—I am 
sure that is the rule in many industries—for him to have a forum to 
which he could repair. That forum would not be composed of inter 
ested parties, that is, either representatives wholly of employees and 
employer, but there would be some arbitration. And the arbiters 
would not be those appointed only to represent the employer and the 
employee, but also some outside agency. We have that in industry. 

In the case you recite the judgment of all other clubs, the judgment 
of all employers is the determining factor. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is true. And when you say the judgment of 
club owners, it is really, of course, the judgment of the experts on 
the club, namely, the managers and the scouts. 
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The CHATRMAN, Well, baseball is tinged with some elements of 
business. Business is tinged with some e lements of profit. The profit 
motive is important. ¢ ‘ould we therefore rea isonably expect in almost 
all the cases, a reasonable number of cases, that selfishness would not 
prevail, and personal interest on the part of the club owners would 
not prevail, above the general interest? Could we be sure that the 
player would get a fair deal / 

Mr. O'Connor. The selfishness of the clubs would prevail, and that 
isa big asset. There are 15 other selfish clubs that are anxious to 
vet ballplayers, and they would seize upon the opportunity to get 
them. The selfishness there works out for the benefit of the player, 
to aig him up higher. 

The Cramman, Suppose the selfishness keeps a man on the St. 
Louis Browns, for example, and he is a far better player than he is 
considered to be | Vv the owner of the club for which he play s, and 
therefore he finds himself tied to that club. He can’t get out of those 
chains, as it were. 

Mr. O'Connor. You are speaking of a different thing there. He 
is already in major league classification. That does not involve 
waivers at all, 

The Cuairnman. I am speaking of increasing salary, of the desire 
or the need to increase his salary. 

Mr. O’Connor. We are getting away oe the field we are talking 
about, Mr. Celler. I have heard discussed : great many times, the 
desirability of having an arbitration on a ule iver’s salary, and it has 
not been approached in a spirit of denying anybody that right, and ihe 
denial has not been based upon any desire to be selfish about it, but 
it has been based upon the theory that it just was impracticable, it 
wouldn’t work out, that there are grave difficulties in the way of 
handling it in that way. 

The CratrmMan. Let’s assume a player feels he is entitled to more 
salary. He wants to play with another club. He has an opportunity 
to play with another club, and the club with which he has contracted 
refuses to yield, refuses to give him the waiver, What is he going to 
do? Hei is compe ‘Hed to play with that club, is he not 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

The Cnairman. Should not there be some way by which his views 
could be heard in an impartial fashion? That is the situation in 
industry today. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, again you come back to the faet—and T thir 
it unquestionably is a fact—that baseball is different from the ordinary 
industry. There must be different methods of operation. 

Now, as to a player like Garver, for instance, and you probably 
have him in mind, he is an outstanding pitcher, and he is with a low 
team. There probably is no question but what he would get more 
money if he were with the Yankees, for example. 

Now, in my experience, although it is true that technically the plaver 
is held to a contract that in his individual instance is perhaps some- 
what inequitable, the pressure of public opinion and the pressure on 
the club by reason of not wanting to have a dissatisfied plaver under 
any condition, are such as to ultimately get that player to a club which 
is able and willing to pay him a higher salary. 

Now, the St. Louis Club would be just as willing as the New York 
Club or the Detroit Club or any other club to pay Garver a higher 
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salary, but in baseball, as in everything else, you must operate on the 
basis of what you take in. You can’t possibly go in the red year after 
year and survive. It is a question of survival. 

The Cuairman. Then you feel that the player should be sacrificed 
in that sense? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, again you have the situation, Mr. Celler, 
where the actual fact of the case is that there is no real sacrifice for 
any extended period of time. Conditions evolve so that the player 
will get to the club which is able to pay him more money. 

Mr. Keatinc. How does that come about? Do the club owners get 
in a huddle and say, “Look, you have Mr. Shortstop X on your team 
and you are not able to pay him what we can pay him. He deserves 
more money. Why don’t you let us buy him?” How does that work 
out under practical circumstances, because I think that is quite 
important ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I can only answer that as to my own experience, 
i think it works out in this way, that no club desires to have a dis- 
satisfied player, even if he is a player of the ability of Ned Garver. 
And if and when the situation develops that Mr. Garver would be 
so dissatisfied with his St. Louis situation that he would not want 
to be there, the St. Louis Club would transfer him. 

There would not be any pressure brought upon the St. Louts Chib 
by any other club to do it. 

Mr. Keating. How would it become apparent that he was 
dissatisfied ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. By your talks with the ballplayer. You can easily 
find out from the ballplayver whether he is satisfied or not. 

The CuairmMan. It is pretty hard ona ballplayer to wait. How long 
is his playing life ¢ 

Mr. OConnor. He does not have to wait very long, Mr. Celler, 
because as soon as he develops that skill, he will request a salary, and 
if a club cannot pay it, they will transfer him. 

The Ciaran. Of course, I can readily see that it might not be 
too serious, although I still feel that the player has to make a con- 
siderable sacrifice along the lines that oie indicated, But do your 
views also apply to the minor le: agues, wlfere a player who might be 
entitled to go to the major leagues might be held down, and where 
you have a maximum. salary 4 

Mr. O'Connor. I think it apples to every player. Now, as an 
illustration of that, I might say this. The maximum salary, of course, 
is not an individual maximum. It is a club maximum. There is no 
individual maximum salary in baseball. 

The Cuaimman. No. But there is a maximum team salary in a 
minor league, is there not? 

— Mr. O’Connor. There is in every minor league except the Pacific 
Coast. 

Now, an illustration of that was afforded in the record of the 
meetings that were held in 1922 and 1923. At that time, there were 
five minor leagues which were exempt from the draft, and they in- 
cluded the International League, and the majors were anxious to 
bring every club under the draft. In connection with their arguments 
to the minor league representatives, they represented that there were 
minor league players who were being held down and who were not 
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being treated properly, exactly the case that you mention here. And 
outstanding among those players were those with the Baltimore Club. 
There were four players that were very highly regarded by baseball at 
that time: Grove and Earnshaw, pitchers; and Bishop, an infielder; 
and Boley. And the charge was made that those players were being 
held down. The president of the International League, Mr. John Con- 
way Toole, made exactly the statement that [am making here, that no 
club would desire to keep a dissatisfied player. And if any of those 
players were dissatisfied or even if they were satisfied but major 
league clubs felt that they were being mistreated or held down, if the 
names of the players would be given to Mr. Toole, he would guarantee 
that the Baltimore Club would transfer them for a reasonable figure, 
whatever the competition for the players would pay, and that thes 
were not being kept off the market. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. O'Connor, in your general comments, you stated 
that you felt that one doubt you had about the present reserve clause— 
at least, this is how I understood you—was that perhaps it did not 
sufficiently guarantee that the player would be retained in the highest 
service of which he was capable. And you stated that the waiver 
rule was designed to fulfill that purpose. I wonder if you could tell 
us Whether you think the waiver rule, as now on the books and as 
now in force, does adequately perform that fumction. 

Mr. O'Connor. No, I do not. 

The Cuamman. Give us your reasons. 

Mr. O'Connor. The waiver rule in itself, I think, is a very perfect 
device for ascertaining the selfish judgment about keeping a man 
in the highest classification he is capable of playing in. But in ordet 
that it may do that, vou must have a genuine waiver that takes effect. 
Now, the objections that I have to the present W aiver rules are these. 
Lam speaking particularly of the major league waiver rules, because 
I do not know much about minor league waiver rules. 

In the first place, 1 think it is a mistake for the waiver rules not 
to apply for 3 vears, as they are at present. If a major league club 
purchases a player's contract from a minor league club, he can be 
sent out for 3 years without waivers of any kind unless he is sent 
outright. They can send him out optionally without waivers of any 
kind. An outright transfer is one in which they ostensibly, at least, 
cut loose from the player entirely. An optional transfer is one in 
which they retain the right to repurchase the player's contract. 

Now, as I say, he can be optioned out for 3 vears without waivers. 
The only protection there is that 1 year is deducted for each year of 
major league service and each year that he has already been out under 
optional assignment. But in the great majority of cases, the net re- 
sult is that a purchased player can be sent out for 3 years, on option, 
Without waivers. 

Now, in connection with drafted players, the drafted player must 
be retained for 1 vear before he can be sent out on option without 
waivers. But at the end of his first year, he can then be sent out on 
option for 2 years without waivers. 

The second objection that militates against the perfection of the 
Waiver rules is that the waiver request can be withdrawn unless it is 
the third request. That in itself is a satisfactory improvement « 
the rules that we originally had. IT said “originally had.” They are 
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an improvement on the rules that were in effect for many years, which 
enabled a club to withdraw the waiver request at any time. Now 
they can ask waivers twice during a year and can withdraw the re- 
quest if the player is claimed. The third time they must let him go. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you mean to imply, Mr. O'Connor, that they 
should be irrevocable the first time ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that they should not be withdrawable at 
any time. In other words, I do not think that you should ask waivers 
unless you really mean what you are saying, namely, that you do not 
think this player is capable of major league service. 

Mr. Gotpstery. Mr. O'Connor, I wonder if I could switch to another 
topic—have you finished? Tam sorry. 

The Cuamman. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. O Connor. Your chairman sidetracked my original remarks 
on the reserve. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. That is right. Let us get back to that. 

The Cuamrman. You go right ahead. 

Mr. O'Connor. The first thing that I think would improve the 
reserve clause, as I say, is to have ‘rules which would keep the player 
in the highest service in which he is able to play. The second necessity, 
as I see it, is that no club should be allowed to control more players 
than are actually needed by that club. The major leagues in their 
rules set forth that 40 players are the total that a major league club 
may control through contract or otherwise. ‘There is no major league 
club which does not control several hundred ballplayers. 

The CuHamman. That is, through the farm system / 

Mr. O'Connor. Through the farm system. 

Mr. Keatrinc. And you do not think they should have that right? 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not think the reserve clause should enable a 
club to control more players than it needs. 

Mr. Kearine. Do you mean by that that they should be required 
to do away with farms? 

Mr. O’Connor. Pardon me? I did not hear that. 

Mr. Kearinc. Do you mean by that that they should be required 
to do away with their farms ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that they should either do away with their 
farms or that the rules should prohibit their taking advantage of the 
farms to avoid rules. 

The Cnamman. That is, the farm system now enables them to get 
around this rule of 40 because they control the players on the farms, 
and as you say, they control several hundred players ? 

Mr. O'Connor. ‘That is right. The farm situation enables them 
to avoid a dozen different rules. 

Mr. Hinitneés. Has it not been argued that the farm system has 
actually been a great boon to minor league baseball, and it has been 
because of the farms that the minor league teams were able to have 
very well qualified players, and it gives them a lot of stimulus because 
they have close contacts with major league teams ? 

Mr. O'Connor. It certainly has been argued that way. 

Mr. Hities, But you do not agree with that ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am very far from agreeing with that. 

Mr. Hiviincs. What is your answer to that argument that the 
farm system has benefited the minor leagues ? 
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Mr. O'Connor. I think that the farm system has not benefited the 
minor leagues, and it never will benefit them. 

The Cuamman. Judge Landis opposed the farm system, did he 
not? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. You do, too? 

Mr. O'Connor. He did not oppose it as much as T did. 

The Cnairman. He tried to abolish it, but he was not able to do it, 
was he ? 

Mr. O'Connor. It had gotten too much of a foothold at the time, 
Mr. Celler. If you are interested in that, I may say this 

The Cuairman. Of course, we are off the track again. But we will 
get you on again. 

Mr. O’Connor. That is all right. 

When the situation first developed—perhaps I had better go back 
of that. There are two kinds of farms, as I iia wo them. One out- 
standing example of a club which is regarded as a farm but which 
is different from most farms is the Los Ange les C lub. I do not know 
exactly when Mr. William Wrigley bought the Los Angeles Club, but 
I think it was prior to the time that Judge Landis came into baseball. 
Mr. Wrigley did not buy the Los Angeles Club to operate as a farm. 
He bought it because he was intensely interested in California and in 
Los Angeles. He acquired the Chicago Club following the Federal 
League settlement, and for many years he operated the Los Angeles 
Club as an entirely separate entity. 

Now, I have no objection to clubs owning minor league clubs under 
conditions like that, where they are operated as separate entities, 
where their relations are not interwoven. 

Mr. Hiniines. Is that the situation in the case of the Los Angeles 
Club today / 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. Judge Landis subsequently ruled that he 
could not make distinctions of that kind, that people would figure that 
he was discriminating. So he held that any club which was ¢ ontrolle : 
by the same ownership as another club would have to be regarded a 
farm. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. O'Connor, when you said, “No,” did you mean 
that the club is no longer operated as a separate entity, or did you just 
mean that Judge Landis did not feel that that owne rship was proper? 

Mr. O'Connor. No. My impression is that the club is no longer 
operated as completely as a separate entity as it was at that time. I 
think it is perhaps possible—in fact, I think it is probable—that the 
club is not operated as wholeheartedly as a mere subsidiary as most 
farms are. I think to an extreme extent, the Los Angeles Club is on 
its own. 

Now, such a thing as the Los Angeles picture did not arouse any 
apprehension on my part. I thought that would be all right. But in 
the course of years, it became apparent that ownerships of minor 
league clubs were being acquired for the purpose of avoiding rules and 
controlling ballplayvers. And I was of the opinion that would result 
ultimately in the destruction of the baseball picture, and I am still of 
that opinion. 

The Cnamman. Do you mean if a rule is adopted, it should be 
ibided by, and lived up to honestly and effectively? And the farm 
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system undoubtedly violates the spirit, if not the letter, of the 40 
player rule, and some other rules. 

Mr. O'Connor. I believe absolutely in the legal principle that no 
devices which accomplish a violation of the rules or a violation of law 
should be recognized by the man who has the obligation of enforcing 
those laws. In other words, I think that the corporate entity fiction 
must be disregarded in any case where it is abused. 

Mr. Keatinc. How long has the farm system been in operation ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. It arose insidiously, in that I am quite certain that 
there were several clubs that had minor league ownerships before they 
ultimately came out and acknowledged them publicly. It grew slowly 
during the 1920’s. At that time they involved entirely “ownership, 
complete ownerships or partial ownerships, enough to give control. 
When the depression came along, following that 1929 debacle in the 
stock market and the consequent business “depression, minor league 
clubs folded up at an alarming rate, the same as other businesses, and 
the major league clubs, particularly the outstanding proponent of 
farm systems, came up with a proposition that during the emergency, 
in consideration of financial aid being given to lower clubs, the play- 
ers on Whom options were obtained in those minor league clubs should 
not count in the player limits. Prior to that time, Judge Landis, if a 
club made a working agreement with a lower club which gave the 
higher club the right to select, we will say, two ballplayers, would hold 
that those two ballplayers would be charged to the club’s 40-plaver 
limit. 

The consequence of that was that they could not have very many 
of those agreements. They could have one or two in order to fit them 
in under their player limit, but they could not have many. And this 
new rule opened the way to working agreements. 

At that time, which was along about 1951 or 1952, there were about 
12 minor leagues left. Now, you will never get any league presi- 
dent to express an opinion against the farm ownerships, because farm 
ownerships greatly facilitate the task of a minor league president. 
If he has eight clubs in his league that are owned completely by major 
league clubs, he has no worries, and consequently all league presidents 
are in favor of farm ownerships. 

Now, when you come to farm agreements, there is a somewhat dif 
ferent picture. This so-called aid to the minor league clubs was ex- 
tremely trivial. In my opinion, it did not amount even to the amounts 
that the minor league clubs had previously gotten through the sale of 
ballplayers’ contracts, and through the extra payments received under 
optional assignments. An optional assignment by a major league club 
toa minor league club involved a profit of $400 per plaver to the minor 
league club. Those things were all wiped out. They had a working 
agreement which gave them entire control of 30 players and involved 
no necessity for paying the $400 profit for each player. 

The considerations stated in these working agreements were so low 
that in many cases Judge Landis had to step in and say, “I will refuse 
to approve your taking any player from this club unless you pay at 
least $100 per player, Which was so insignificant that it was pitiful. 

The result was that the major leagues were able to get complete 
control of the minor league situation when the depression lifted, They 
were in the saddle. 

Mr. Keatrne. That was approximately 15 years ago / 
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Mr. O'Connor. It is more than that. It is about 15 to 20 years. 

Mr. Kerarine. Do you feel that the farm system has yet destroyed 
the baseball structure ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. No. I think it ison its way. 

The CHarrMan. It is on its way / 

Mr. O’ConNonr. Yes, 

Mr. Hituines. Toward destroying it? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

Now, when this situation came up, Judge Landis and I were con- 
cerned about it, and Judge Landis consulted the two oldest men in 
baseball, the most experienced and very sensible, intelligent men, 
Barney Dreyfuss, of the Pittsburgh club, and Frank Navin, of the 
Detroit club. And both of those gentlemen assured him that he need 
have no worries about it because it was financially destructive to a 
club to undertake to operate minor league clubs, and that the thing 
would fall of its own weight. 

I notice in your testimony here given by Commissioner Chandler 
that Commissioner Chandler said that I told him that he need not 
worry about farm clubs because they would fall of their own weight. 
He misunderstood that. I never said that at all. That was the 
statement that was made to Judge Landis by Navin and Dreyfuss. 

Mr. Goupstery. When was that, approximately ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That was probably in 1921, 1922, or 1923, around 
there. 

Mr. Keating. You do not feel that they will fall of their own 
weight ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I have never felt that. T have felt that they would 
be so anxious and so greedy to get these situations that they probably 
would overextend themselves, and that has come about. ‘They have 
overextended themselves, and there has been in recent vears a progres- 
sive lessening of the number of farm clubs, and that will continue. 

Mr. Hinires. For economic reasons; is that what vou mean ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. For economic reasons, ves, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. What two clubs in the major leagues have the most 
extensive farm systems ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I have only paid the attention that the ordinary 
fan does to it, of recent years. But I would say the Brooklyn club 
in the National League and probably the Yankees in the American 
League. 

Mr. Kratine. Do you think that something should be done affirma- 
tively to curb the farm system ? 

The Cuairman. Let us have your reasons, other than the economic 
reasons, that you have indicated, for your opposition to the farm sys- 
tem. Why do you oppose it inherently ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I oppose the farm system, first, because I think no 
club should be allowed to have more than the number of players it 
needs. 

Secondly, I oppose it from the standpoint of the ball player. When 
you have a farm system, the player’s advancement is grooved through 
that one channel. His hope of rising higher normally must rest on 
the needs of that particular club. Now, it is true that farm systems 
will sell players to other clubs. But in general, the opportunity of 
the players is more or less limited to his advancing through his own 
System. 
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Thirdly, when you have a large proportion of baseball clubs con- 
trolled by farm organizations, you take away a large portion of your 
buyers. Now, a farm system—and by that I mean particularly < 
substantial farm system—has so many players of its own that it is 
normally not interested in getting any other club’s players, and par- 
ticularly not in getting’ an independent club’s players. 

Consequently, the players on those other clubs have that avenue of 
advancement foreclosed to them. A player on an independent club, 
for instance, would have little chance of getting with Brooklyn, be- 
cause Brooklyn has already several hundred ball players, and if its 
farm organization is running capably and smoothly, it ought to have 
all the replacements it needs without going elsewhere. 

Then a further thing that detracts from the player’s rights in the 
farm system is that they are what I term “cold storaged.” If a club 
that has a farm organization is well fortified in a position but. still 
wants to have a replacement available when needed, they will “cold 
storage” that player until the time comes when they really need him. 
And, then, of course, they will bring him up. 

Mr. Keatrine. How do you “cold storage” a baseball player ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. In the first place, you can keep him 4 years in your 
minor league. Now, your one chance of losing him against your will 
is under the draft. ‘There is one player on each of your class triple-A 
clubs who is subject to the draft. All of the other players are exempt 
after that one draft has taken place. 

So the normal method is to place all players that might be subject 
to draft, that you think would be drafted, at a considerable loss to 
you, on the one club. Then you concentrate all those players in the 
one club. 

Mr. Keating. That makes a pretty good club out of it, does it not? 

Mr. O'Connor. That makes a pretty god club out of it, a very good 
club. 

The Cuarrmman. Then what do they do? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, they keep them until the draft goes by, and 
then they reshuffle them. Now, as to that one player, of course, he 
can be drafted. 

Mr. Kreatinc. How would you like to get one of those clubs in your 
own city? 

The CHarrman. He has the Rochester team in mind. They were 
only second, and he wants to make them first. 

Mr. Keat.nc. We want to win a pennant. 

Mr. O'Connor. In order to do that, you have to have quite a system. 
Now, with this one drafted player, you are just out of luck. You can- 
not do anything about him. 

The Cuairman. In other words, when this major-league team wants 
to put a player in “cold storage,” they drop him into one of their farm 
teams ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, they do not drop them in there. They never 
bring them up until they have to bring them up or until they need 
them. 

The Cuairman. They can drop him, too? 

Mr. O'Connor. They can drop him, too. 

The CHatmman. And they can, as you say, put him in “cold storage” 
that way ? 
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Mr. O’Connor. Yes. But after you have already had 7 years to 
play around with him, you ought to be through with that process. 
[ am talking about the players coming up. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Stevens. Is the “cold storage” period limited to 4 years’ I do 
not know if you finished your description of that. 

Mr. O'Connor. It is limited to 4 years as to the one player who is 
drafted. They might have 25 ball players on their club who are 
draft-subject. One of them can be taken on draft. That player is 
taken out of their system. 

Mr. Stevens. Cannot that period be extended by calling the player 
up and optioning him back for an additional period ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. At the end of your 4 years—it is not even at the 
end of 4 years—you can keep those players who got by the draft— 
you can keep them indefinitely until they are drafted. But as to players 
that you are not willing to take a chance on being drafted, you must 
bring them up to your parent major-league club, and after you have 
brought them up, if they are taken out of a draft, you must keep them 
until April 1 of the succeeding season. That was a thing that was 
imposed in order to protect the player from being taken up out of 
the draft and immediately sent back. They must at least go through 
the motions of giving him a trial at the training camp, and they must 
keep him until April 1. 

Mr. Stevens. But that is before the season begins ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is before the season begins, and it is approxi- 
mately one-half of the training season, because the first 10 days or 2 
weeks are devoted to getting in condition. 

The CHatrman. Can this “cold storage” device be also used to the 
grave disadvantage of the player, because he can be prevented thereby 
from being employed elsewhere, for instance, with another club? 
That is, the owner of a farm can hold him. Although he may be a 
good player and the owner has no need for him, he can keep the player 
from going elsewhere ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. ‘That is true. 

Mr. Stevens. Does this right to option a player as you describe op- 
erate to extend the “cold storage” period ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Then after 4 years, they can send him out on option 
for 3 years without playing a single major-league game. 

Mr. Srevens. So that the “cold storage” period in the case of an 
individual player could be 7 years ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right; a maximum of 7 years. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In determining what is an option, is it construed 
to be an option when the parent club makes a sale to a club which it 
owns outright, in a league of lower classification ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. It is, if he is brought back. 

Mr. Gowpstern. 1 meant to say that. In other words, if I go 
through the motions of selling, say, down to my double-A club, then 
bring the boy back up afterwards, that is construed as one of the 
three options in computing the option period ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCunzvocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to this 
farm system a moment. 

May I properly conclude from what you have said that a major 
league team with unlimited finances and a very extended farm system 
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may monopolize talent and ballplayers who, but for that system would 
move up to other clubs and provide a better type of baseball in the 
majors and give those players an opportunity to move up in a natural 
way? 

Mr. O'Connor. Such is my opinion. Now, in the old days when 
you did not have any farms—suppose I am a player on a minor-league 
club, for example, and there are 16 major-league clubs seeking my 
services if I prove an able ball player. And my minor-league club 
is able to operate solely because they make a profit on their player 
sales. There is practically no minor-league club—-there may be some, 
but there are very, very few—that is able to exist on the gate, the 
gate and the concessions. They must have the profit that results 
from the sale of player contracts in order to show a black-ink report 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. Keratrna. Is that true of most minors? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think it is true of 90 percent of them, at least. 

Mr. Kratine. And that would include triple-A minors ? 

Mr. O’Connor. It is not so true, of course, as you get into the triple 
A’s, but in very many of them it is true also, that they must have 
player sales in order to break even. 

Mr. Hizurnes. Would it be also proper to conclude from your testi- 
mony on this subject of farm systems that if the farm system were 
abolished or greatly reduced in its operation, no undue hardship 
would be suffered by the minor leagues ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is just a different way of repeating my state- 
ment, that as far as I am concerned, I think the minor leagues would 
be much better off if they had never had a farm system. 

Mr. Kratinc. Now, Mr. O’Connor—— 

Mr. O’Connor (interposing). Pardon me just a minute. 

You have a situation where you have had a farm operation in a 
minor-league territory, and then they give it up. That increases the 
difficulty of that minor-league team to get started again, 

Mr. Kearine. That is what I was afraid of. It would be pretty 
difficult, unless all farms were eliminated at the same time. That is 
what vou have in mind, I suppose, a sudden elimination of the farm 
system completely / 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not have anything in mind as of the present 
date, because I have no connection with the picture at all. Tam un- 
der no obligation to draft any plan or to propose anything, and T have 
not given it any thought under present conditions. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you this? 

Forgive me for interrupting, Mr. Keating. 

Suppose we adopt some general principles here. I understand we 
shall, and IT am just sort of putting this forward for what it may be 
worth. Suppose we say that there shall be some sort of exemption 
from the operation of the anti-trust laws, provided that the rules and 
regulations applicable to baseball shall be reasonable. Would you 
say that the rules permitting the farm system, as an avoidance of 
the 40-player limit, would be unreasonable ? 

Mr. O’Connor. If a rule were adopted 

The Cnarrman. If they continue the farm system, would you deem 
that to be a reasonable operation of baseball ? 

I will restate it again. I want to get it clear. 
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Suppose we grant some sort of exemption to organized baseball, 
but we couple that with a condition, providing that baseball be con- 
ducted in a reasonable way; would you say that the continuance of 
the farm system would be unreasonable / 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that the answer to that would depend upon 
the latitude to which you allow the farm systems to go. I personally 
would have no objection whatever to a farm system which was not 
operated in a way to avoid rules. For example, there are some clubs, 
such as Los Angeles, that I mentioned, and then you have a still 
different situation, as in Houston, for example. I think that the St. 
Louis club made a very fortunate investment in getting Houston, and 
that they would desire to continue their ownership of Houston even 
without any intent or thought of avoiding the rules, any rules. And 
I think the answer to the farm system under conditions such as you 
mentioned would be to create conditions that would allow the farm 
systems to be operated as separate entities. In other words, if you 
would exclude them from having any right to deal with their parent 
club, but having full right to deal with all the other clubs in baseball, 
then I think you would have nothing objectionable about the farm 
system. 

Mr. McCutnocu. Mr. O'Connor, would not some of the objections 
which you have mentioned against the farm system be destroyed if 
the draft rule were changed / 

Mr. O'Connor. If you had a universal draft that applied to every 
ball player on the ball club at a reasonable figure, certainly that would 
destroy any incentive whatever to have a farm system merely for the 
purpose of avoiding rules and controlling players. 

Mr. McCuts.ocn. Do you think if that draft rule would be changed 
as you have described it, it would result in the destruction of minor- 
league teams from time to time? 

Mr. O'Connor. Not if every club were strictly held to the number 
of players that they need. In other words, if a major-league club 
could not under any conditions control more than 40 players, a class 
triple-A club, for instance, would have full access to all of the players 
down below it, with no ability of a major-league club to prevent them 
from getting them. I do not think it would hurt the class triple-A 
clubs in the least. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Yes. Now, this question may be a bit repetitious. 
But to me it is of considerable importance. I should like again to 
ask you whether or not I have properly understood you to say that 
the farm system, together with the draft rules as now operated, re- 
sults in an unreasonable decrease in competition for good players 
moving up to the major leagues. 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not know that I understand your question. 
There is always competition among major league clubs to get players. 

Mr. McCuniocn. Yes. But if only one can be drafted, then the 
farm system and the draft rule has decreased effective competition for 
those players, have they not ? 

Mr. O’Connor. It has very much increased the difficulties of com- 
petition. And that was one of my objections to it. As I saw the 
situation, instead of merely having 16 major league clubs competing 
against each other, you would end up with the situation of 16 immense 
farm organizations competing with each other. 
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I have a statement here that I have excerpted from one of the 
meetings. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to read it? 

Mr. O’Connor. Pardon me? 

The CuairmMan. Suppose you read it. 

Mr. O'Connor. This is right along my own theory, and it comes 
from the principal exponent of the farm system. 

Mr. Goupsrern. That is Mr. Rickey / 

Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Rickey. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. I have no grievance against Mr. 
Rickey. We just unhappily differ on this particular subject, and I 
am perfectly willing to concede Mr. Rickey’s sincerity of motives and 
everything else. And Iam further willing to concede that at the time 
he started it, there were reasons why he legitimately felt more or less 
compelled to do it. 

This is from the December 15, 1921, joint meetings of the major 
leagues, at which it was proposed, because of this draft situation and 
because of the unwillingness of the minors to increase the number of 
players that the majors could send out on option from 8 to 15, that 
there be a motion presented to increase the player limit from 40 to 45, 
and Mr. Rickey made the statements: 

I don’t believe there are more than two objects in raising the limit. The one 
is the apparent necessity of avoiding enforcement of our present rules regarding 
placing players out on gentlemen’s agreements, The other is that we are appar- 
ently unable to counteract some of the moves of the minor leagues when they 
will not sell players to us. 

He was there referring to the fact that the three big minor leagues 


were exempt from the draft. 


We want rules that will have a tendency to equalize the strength of the teams 
and minimize the power of money-making clubs. Whenever we raise the limit 
to where a club can purchase many players to the disadvantage of other clubs, 
that tends not to equalize the playing strength but to promote the playing strength 
of the big clubs. I think there are other means of beating the minor leagues. 

Now, the other means that were adopted of beating the minor 
leagues was this farm system. And it did the job. 

Now, I do not think that anybody can question the correctness of 
Mr. Rickey’s statement that rules are needed to equalize the strength 
of teams through minimizing the power of the larger clubs. You 
can never have a league in which all clubs are equal as to population 
and drawing power and all the things that go to producing revenue. 
And it is necessary that the rules, so far as is legitimate, should 
equalize that strength. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rickey, then, opposed this increase to 50? 

Mr. O’Connor. He opposed the increase to 45 from 40. 

The Cuamman. On the other hand, he circumvented the rule by 
having his farms, did he not ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So, did he really mean what he said then ? 

Mr. O’Connor. His personal picture changed. He was able to get 
control of his farm system and consequently he saw no objection to it. 

I think Mr. Rickey was entirely correct in his statement that when 
you increase the ability of clubs to control players, you increase the 
difficulties of competing for the clubs that do not have as much money, 
and I think the prize example of all on that is the farm system, be- 
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cause farm system operations cost an awful lot of money. Although 
they are not of financial benefit to the minor league clubs, they do 
involve very big expenditures on the part of the major league club. 

Mr. Keatine. Would it not be a fair statement to say that there are 
many communities which enjoy good ball now which could not do so 
without the farm system? Or is that too strong a statement ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That statement would be correct if you abolished 
the farm system tomorrow. It would not have been correct in davs 
which preceded the organization of the farm system, and it will not be 
correct if the time comes when you do not have farm systems. 

Mr. Kearine. That is, there would be an interim period when that 
would be so? 

Mr. O'Connor. There would be an interim period that would be 
pretty tough. 

Mr. Keatine. How long would that period last 

Mr. O’Connor. That is anybody’s guess. It all depends on con 
ditions. 

The Caamman. Have you finished your recital of objections to the 
farm system / 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan,. Will you continue? And then I want to get you 
back on the track again about the reserve clause, for you have not 
finished that, either. We will get you back on two tracks. 

Mr. O'Connor. I mentioned objections from the standpoint of the 
players. 

Now, there are objections from the standpoint of the clubs. 

The Cuairman. This is the farm system ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is the farm system. 

We have just discussed one of the objections as I see it, namely, that 
it decreases the ability of the weaker ,club to establish the kind of 
competition that is necessary. 

Secondly, when you take the situation of the minor league which 
has a farm club in it, my judgment always has been that you cannot 
have a league that has farm clubs and independent clubs. You can 
have a league, of course, but I mean it is not operated on as good a 
basis as it would be if you did not have that situation. If you are an 
independent club in a small league, and even if it is a larger minor 
league, you cannot afford to have a scouting system equal to the one 
that is maintained by a major league club. It is going to be immensely 
more difficult for you to get players in competition, not with your own 
associates, but in competition with the big fellows upstairs, who are 
operating scouting systems costing in the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. It is an utter impossibility for a small club to have a scout- 
ing system of that kind. 

Consequently, once you get the farm-system clubs into a league it is 
almost inevitable that the other clubs will come under farm system 
operation also. 

There are not so many objections from the standpoint—perhaps 
there are no objections from the standpoint of all clubs which are 
farm-operated in a league. You have simply transferred your com- 
petition from that league up to the higher-league clubs that are run- 
ning those farms. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In other words, you mean that a minor league can- 
not exist half free and half slave? Is that your idea? 
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Mr. O'Connor. That is the fundamental theory. It is perhaps too 
strong to say that positively they cannot exist. They possibly can 
struggle along for some time under ‘pe age say 6 but normally the 
competition with a major league club in a class D league is obviously 
impossible. Your one protection there rests on the fact that the major 
league club may have spread itself out so thin that they cannot give the 
farm club any better players than the independent club can get itself. 
There have been cases of that kind, where major league clubs control 
20 or more farm clubs, and they have just as much difficulty getting 
good players for the class D as a small class D club would have. 

Now, a further objection that I had to farm clubs was that it made 
a mockery of any number of rules. For example, one thing that per- 
sisted for many years was the inequity and injustice that clubs below 
class AAA were under in getting players, free agents. 

For many years they had a ‘Tule in the National Association that 
no club below class AAA could pay a player a bonus et a part of the 
sale price when his contract was transferred. Well, it was a very 
simple proposition for a major league club which sh By a club in the 
Southern Association, for example, to sign a player to a contract and 
give him a bonus and then send him to the Southern Association club. 
And there was one Southern Association club in particular, the Atlan- 
ta club, which was independently operated, and operated on a very 
high plane, and was very anxious to get good players, and were per- 
fectly willing to pay them bonuses and sale price considerations, 
which was very much handicapped by that. And they fought this 
proposition for some 5 or 10 years, but got nowhere with it and, of 
course, they were meanwhile up against the competition that came 
from the very players they could not sign being signed by a major 
league club and appearing on their own league’s opposing teams. 

‘hat situation was fin: illy resolved when ‘they gave a player a 10 or 
15 percent or some percentage of the sale price. I think it was the 
player that brought it out. The National Association prohibited the 
Atlanta club from making the payment, and as I recall, it was the 
player that brought the thing to Landis—I may be mistaken about 
that, but I think it was the player. Anyway, the thing came to Landis, 
and he threw the minor league thing out the window. He said it might 
be that the Atlanta club, as a club which is party to the } National 
Association agreement, is bound by the legislation adopted by the 
body even though it is manifestly unjust, but this player certainly is 
not bound by it, and he gave the player the money, and that ultimately 
broke the thing. 

Another instance was the agreement that the major leagues made 
with the minors as a consideration for their all coming under the 
draft, which was that the majors, among free agents who had no pre- 
vious professional experience, would sign only college players. 

Well, it was a perfect cinch for a major league club that owned 
farms to violate that rule, because they had their minor league club 
sign the ballplayer. And the result was that in the course of 2 or 
years, the minor leagues finally recognized that fact and conse nted 
to taking out that rule, which was entirely faise, because nobody was 
observing it. 

There are probably 5 or 10 other rules that are likewise avoided by 
the farm system. I could give them to you if I went through the 
book, but I do not think that there is any necessity for doing it, because 
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that is the fact, that there are very many rules that can be evaded by 
farm systems. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. O’Connor, I think this is relevant here. A witness 
yesterday testified that in his belief the waiver rule is violated by so- 
called gentlemen’s agreements, where by one club agrees not to claim 
waivers on a player in exchange for a similar agreement from another 
club. 

He did not have many such examples in mind. But I wonder if it 
is your Impression that such gentlemen's agreements are common. 

Mr. O'Connor. It is just that situation which is at the bottom of 
my theory that waivers ought not to be withdrawable. I think there 
are undoubtedly an extreme number of cases in which the player is 
convinced that there was such a gentlemen’s agreement as you 
mentioned, 

Now, I personally have never known of one that actually reached 
the stage of a gentlemen’s agreement, but I have known of cases where 
clubs have called up and said, “Now, won't you please waive on this 
player? We would like to use him down in this club. Won't you 
please waive on him?” 

Mr. Srevens. Would not that violate the rule, which I think is part 
of the waiver rule, which provides that no club shall attempt to in- 
duce another club not to claim waivers ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That was put in by Landis just because of this 
situation that you talked about. He directed attention to the fact 
that the waiver rules were not merely for the benefit of the other clubs; 
they were primarily for the benefit of the ballplayers, and any agree 
ment or solicitation of action of that kind would be penalized. 

Mr. Stevens. But would you not say that if one club executive 
called another club and said, “Please do not claim waivers on this 
particular player,” that would be a violation of this rule 4 

Mr. O'Connor. It certainly would, in my judgment. And I do not 
by any means say that it has not been done. I think there probably 
have been quite a few instances in which the understanding will be 
that, “I will kiss vou today and you kiss me tomorrow.” 

Mr. Stevens. And you say that situation would be avoided by 
making the first request for waivers irrevocable ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatmrmman. Are there any other objections that you have to 
the farm system ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. There may be, but I have talked so much about it 
that I do not know just—— 

The Cuamman. You might wish to revise your testimony and give 
it to us by moail. 

Now would vou care to go back to the reserve rule? We left that 
a while ago. Would you like to expound further on your theory of 
the presen operations of the reserve clause, please / You spoke of 
abuses. 

Mr. O'Connor. As I said, I think the reserve clause is a device 
which is extremely beneficial to ballplayers. 

The CHairmMan. T am sorry, but we will have to answer that roll 
call. I think this is an opportune time to adjourn this morning. We 
will resume at 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 pp. M.. the special subcommittee recessed, to 
resume at 2 p. m. this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
The CuHainman. The sessions will be resumed. 
STATEMENT OF LESLIE M. 0’CONNOR—Resumed 


Mr. Gotpsterx. Mr. O'Connor, in returning to the problems before 
this subcommittee, I wonder if you recollect the position taken by 
organized baseball in the Federal League case with reference to 
whether or not the club had as many players as they needed or more 
players than they needed. 

Mr. O'Connor. The only knowledge I have on that is from reading 
the brief of the baseball clubs that was filed in the court of appeals. 
In that case there were four or five references by counsel for the base- 
ball clubs to the effect that there was no engrossing of players; that 
is to say, that no club had more players than they actually needed. 
They were limited reasonably and held to those limits. 

Also, there was a statement in the brief that farming was prohibited. 
No major league club was allowed to own any minor league clubs. 
In that way they couldn’t control minor league players. 

Mr. Goipsrrein. As the point was presented, did you understand it 
fo mean that even if baseball were in interstate commerce, it was not 
a monopoly because the clubs did not maintain unto themselves more 
players than they needed? 

Mr. O'Connor. That was the whole point of it. The first point was 
that baseball was not interstate commerce and, if that were so, all 
other arguments were unnecessary; but, if the court held that it was 
interstate commerce, then they were making a showing that they 
were not acting in a monopolistic fashion, even though they controlled 
a lot of players, since it was only for their own necessities, it was not 
for the purpose of corralling the market. in players. 

Mr. Gotpsters. Returning to the question of placing a player on 
the ineligible list and enforcing other sanctions when he jumps his 
reserve—not his contract—do you believe there is any legal justifica- 
tion for such sanctions ? 

Mr. O'Connor. T think that depends on whether or not you regard 
the contract or reserve clause element of it as being legal. If it is 
legal, I think the clubs are justified in taking any action that is reason 
ably necessary to enforce it. 

The CHairman. A contract might be legal and then your remedy 
might be a suit for damages or a suit by way of injunction, which 
are what are known as legal sanctions. Would there be justification 
for sanctions that are not involved in injunctions or legal damages, 
injunctions by way of boycott, placing a player on the ineligible list, 
declaring a player well-nigh untouchable, and players who play 
with him in turn being declared untouchable, and sanctions of that 
sort? Is there justification for that ? 

Mr. O'Connor. To my mind, Mr. Celler, that depends on how you 
regard it. If you regard the clubs as being entitled to protection and 
to maintenance of discipline, I do not think the legal remedies are suf- 
ficient. If you bring suit against the ballplayer, I have never known 
of a suit merely for damages. All the suits IT have seen have been in 
the way of injunctive relief or for specific performance. 
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The ball clubs gain nothing at all from the situation by suing for 
damages. In the tirst place, there are very few players who would be 
able to pay any judgment that would be obtainable. In the second 
place, the winning of the ball games and maintenance of their teams 
- what they are most interested in, and that would be lost. The 
primary interest of the club is not in getting damages, but in main- 
taining their team. 

The Cuairman. Would you place some sort of limit upon the extra- 
legal sanctions? Could it be anything that could be conjured up by 
the club owner ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Certainly not. Any extralegal penalties ought to 
be reasonable. 

The Cuairman. Reasonable ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Certainly. 

The Cuatrrman. Who shall determine the reasonableness / 

Mr. O'Connor. Of course, that is the question. 

The Cuairman,. That is the question. 

Mr. O'Connor. But I think on that, Mr. Celler, although I do not 
know that the thing has ever arisen, you already have the machinery 
in the major leagues, and there would be no difficulty about getting 
it in the minor leagues. The major leagues have player representa- 
tives. You would have no diflic ‘ulty in getting an agreement with 
player representatives for reasonable sanctions of an extralegal char- 
acter, and I do think it would be beneficial along the line of your own 
thought if the player participated in the setting up of those sanctions. 

I also think any time the player representatives, who also, you un- 
derstand, Mr. Celler, are a body that represents the greater body-— 
each ball club elects a representative for that club and those eight 
representatives elect a representative on the advisory council. 

If the ballplayers considered that any sanctions are too harsh and 
unreasonable, I think they would bring the subject up very quickly to 
the major leagues for recommended changes. 

The Crairman. Who in the major leagues would pass upon the 
question presented, say, by the player representatives, Kiner and 
Hutchinson ? 

Mr. O'Connor. It would be the major-minor council. They would 
make recommendations to the leagues at their subsequent meeting. 
If the representatives recommended these changes and the council 
approved, the chances would be 99 out of a hundred that they would 
be adopted. 

The Cuarrman. Would it go in any way to the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. No: except he now has a veto power on legislation 
that he doesn’t like. 

It would also come to the commissioner if the leagues had divergent 
votes, if one league voted for it and the other voted against it. In 
that ease, the commissioner would cast the deciding vote. 

Mr. Goupstrrer. With respect to your remarks about injunctive re 
lief. do you know any case, outside of the Lajoie case, where injunc 
tive relief was granted ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I cannot answer that now because I have made no 
effort to retain that by memory. 

Mr. Goupsrer. | wouldn't pin you down to a binding opinion. 

Mr. O'Connor. The Killefer case was of that nature. That case 
resulted in a judgment in favor of the ball club. 
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Mr. Gotpsrrein. Was Killefer a contract or reserve jumper? My 
question was intended to be limited to a reserve jumper. 

Mr. O’Connor. Offhand, I think Killefer was a reserve jumper, 
although I am not certain about it. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Has not organized baseball recognized the reserve 
rule itself might be subject to abuse in its application and therefore 
established certain safeguard in the application? T have in mind 
the draft, player-limit, and waiver rules. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is very true. Inthe days when the agreement 
originated, it was called the national agreement at that time, and they 
had safeguards in the picture which are still in the picture, although 
I think they have retrograded somewhat since the days of the national 
agreement. In the national agreement they started out with a pro- 
vision that there could be no farming of players, and that any time 
a player was transferred outright to a minor league club or any other 
club, that absolutely, completely, and finally terminated the control 
of that player by the assignor club. 

The second one they had was the waiver system that I have men- 
tioned. At the time the national agreement was first made, they had 
no provision for joint waivers, but each league had its own waiver 
-ystem. In later years they adopted a joint waiver system. 

The third protection they had was the draft. The draft applied 
to all leagues except class A, which is the equivalent of our present 
class AAA. The draft was unrestricted as to the number of players 
who could be taken, and the draft price also was very low. I think 
it was $750 from class A. 

At that time there were only three classes—A, B, and C. The 
present AAA is the old A. 

The first breach in the protections of the reserve came through the 
adoption of the optional assignment. That was a subterfuge, as Mr. 
Barnard characterized it in several meetings. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. He was the former president of the American 
League ? 

Mr. O’Connor. At the time he made the statement he was president 
of the Cleveland club, and later he became president of the American 
League. He made the statement, I believe everybody would agree 
with, that the optional assignment was originated as a means of 
getting around the no-farming prohibition of the original national 
agreement. Perhaps his word “subterfuge” was a little bit harsh. It 
is like saying people are evading taxes whereas they are avoiding 
them. They are legal means to get around them rather than evading 
them criminally. 

This optional transfer was adopted on the basis that a club could 
assign a player’s contract to a lower club and get him back later 
through a repurchase. Ostensibly the original transfer was outright 
and they were merely having a right of repurchase. Actually, of 
course, they controlled the player at all times. 

To my view, that was a very legitimate development of baseball. 
The clubs had a player limit at that time, but what it was T do not 
know because they were individual league limits. Later, when they 
finally adopted one, they had a limit of 35 players during the off-season 
and 25 in the regular season, after what we call the cut-down date. 
That left them with 10 ballplavers, most of whom represented an in- 
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yestment of considerable money and who had possibilities theoreti- 
‘ally of being major league players, but who were not of the caliber 
of the 25 who were retained, and who needed further development. 

To the extent that the optional assignment provided a field for that 
development and for the realization of the benefits of the money that 
had been expended on account of them, 1 think it was a very legitimate 
development of baseball, but I think the two limitations that are 
necessary in order to make them proper—well, I think there are three 
limitations—first, that the player who is sent out that way should be a 
rookie player, a player in need of further development, one who has 
not vet demonstrated major league ability. 

Secondly, there should be a limitation on the number of them, 
They should not be allowed to send out more than whatever number 
is reasonable and necessary to protect their need for sudden replace- 
ments in the plaving of the games throughout the season. 

I guess the third one has gotten away from me now. 

Mr. Goupstern. Are you thinking of the waiver rule? 

Mr. O'Connor. The waiver rule that’s it. The third one was that 
no player ought to be sent out to a minor-league club under any con- 
ditions, in my judgment, if any other major-league club considers 
that he is now able to play major-league ball and consequently no 
player should be sent out on an option assignment if any other major- 
league club wants to retain him for major-league service, 

The CuarrMan. That is not the rule now ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. Would I be correct in summarizing your testimony 
this morning and this afternon with reference to the draft rule, the 
plaver-limit rule, and the waiver rule, to be that. in their present 
application, the purpose for which they were set up has been lost sigh 
of and they are not really effective to do what they were originally 
intended to do? 

Mr. 0% ‘ONNOR,. The purpose has not been lost sieht of. The prin- 
ciple has been retained, but it has been vitiated and whittled down 
very considerably. 

Mr. Goupsrern. By the farm system and other things? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Did Judge Landis ever inflict a penalty, money 
damages, against the club for having farms directly or indirectly ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Not for merely having farms. 

The Cuamman. Having farms and violating some of the rules by 
use of the farms? 

Mr. O'Connor. He certainly did impose penalties for having uti- 
lized farms to violate rules: ves. 

The Cuatrman. What is the situation today ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am not familiar with the situation today. 

The Cnaman. I think Judge Landis called the farm system a 
chain gang, didn’t he? 

Mr. O’Connor. No: I do not think he ever used the words “chain 
gang.” He probably used “chain store.” 

His penalties were not in the nature of fines. Landis always took 
the standpoint that he did not want to impose penalties for the pur- 
pose of collecting revenue for the commissioner’s office or for anybody 
else. He regarded the situation from the standpoint of the player, 
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that the player was entitled to know who owned his contract, and, if 
fake agreements were put in in which the player was controlled by 
somebody other than his ostensible employer, that was a breach of 
the contract. It was a fraud upon the player which entitled him to 
free agency, and his decisions, almost uniformly, as far as I can recall, 
took the form of declaring the player a free agent. 

The players, in turn, sold their new contracts to other clubs. 

I would say that the decisions which were issued making free agents 
hecause of the violations of their rights and of the rules involved con- 
siderably more than a million dollars of profits to the players 
concerned. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Before going into greater detail as regards the 
judge’s decisions and the farm system, | wonder if we could have a bit 
more of the background material. Are you aware of the present re- 
lationship between organized baseball, the Mexican League, and what- 
ever Negro league happens to be in existence at the present time ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Very, very slightly. The only thing I know I have 
gathered from testimony between your own subcommittee, which is 
to the effect that they recognize the contracts of each other, but have 
no machinery for making assignments between each other, that the 
only way an organized baseball club could get a player from a Negro 
league or the Mexican League would be to have the club who holds 
the plaver release him unconditionally, whereupon the other club, 
which normally would be the assignee club, would contact the player 
and get him to sign a contract with them. 

Mr. Goupsrern. He doesn’t buy a contract; he buys a release. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is it. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. That would be entirely different than doing it on 
a draft basis. 

Mr. O'Connor. Originally the option agreement was limited to 1 
year. A player could only be sent out on option for 1 year. At the 
present time he can be sent out for 3 years. That has been in effect 
for a decade or more. 

The next step was to authorize a player to be sent out a second 
year, and, as I say, that has developed into being sent out 3 vears. 
There is no limitation whatever upon the experience of the ball player. 
We had one case that came into the oflice of a man who had been a 
10-year man in the major leagues and who was sent out on option. 
Of course, that was only possible because the player waived his rights. 
You never can send a 10-year man to a minor league club unless he 
wants to be sent. 

Mr. Goupsrein. I would like to turn for a moment, as a preliminary 
to the farm system, to the major league rule which provides in 
essence that there cannot be interlocking ownership in the same league. 
‘That was adopted during Judge Landis’ tenure ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Could you give us some of the background that led 
to the adoption of that rule, such as possibly the Frazee situation, the 
Red Sox-Yankees, et cetera? 

Mr. O'Connor. Long before Landis came into the baseball picture 
there had been a prohibition—I don’t know whether it took the form 
of a definitely adopted rule or whether it was just an understanding 
between clubs—that there could not be a dual ownership within the 
league. That was called syndicate baseball. There was quite a fight 
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years ago, in the early 1900’s, about syndicate baseball, in which con- 
trol of more than one club was held by one individual or group of 
individuals. It was considered that was very bad for baseball. There 
was no particular development that I recall during the years until the 
time when Rogers Hornsby was transferred from the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals to another club, which I think was the New York Giants. 

Rogers Hornsby at that time owned stock in the St. Louis Cardinals 
and at that time, or perhaps some years before that, there had been a 
lot of gossip and talk—innuendoes—how true it was I have no means 
ot knowing—but there was a lot of talk and suspicion that the Boston 
American League Club, which was owned by Harry Frazee was under 
the domination of the New York Yankees, and that particular situa- 
tion came to a head at the time Babe Ruth was transferred from 
Boston to New York and a lot of people, in and out of baseball, 
thought the Boston club was under the domination of the Yankee club. 
The universal opinion was that any such situation was not in the best 
interests of baseball. 

Mr. Gonpstern. ‘They didn’t want to allow the creditor club to use 
u debtor club as a sort of farm and shift players around in that 
fashion ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. The theory went further than that. It involved the 
integrity of the game. They felt players should not be put in the 
position where they had a dual obligation, that they were obliged to 
put out their best efforts against the club which was actually owned 
by their employer, and so forth. 

The CHarrMan. That rule is limited to direct and indirect control 
within the league ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Within the same league; yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. It doesn't apply to American and National Leagues 
together. 

Mr. O'Connor. No. 

During Landis’ term there was no prohibition in any rule against 
ownership of minor league clubs by major league clubs. In the days 
of the national commission there was. ‘They had a specific statement 
in the rules that the practice of farming was prohibited. That was 
directed not to prohibiting ownership of minor league clubs, but it 
was directed to prohibiting gentlemen’s agreements under which in- 
dividual players would be covered up, namely, that the ostensible 
employer of the player would not be his real employer ; he would be 
held for the benefit of another club. 

L believe the national commission issued a ruling that the owner- 
ship of minor league clubs was merely a method of accomplishing, mn 
a Wholesale way, a thing that was prohibited as to an individual case 
and therefore they required all clubs to sever their minor league owner- 
ships. I think there was such a ruling. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Do you have in mind the confidential bulletin of 
the national commission‘ ‘There was one on May 17, 1915, ‘That 
has been reprinted in Decision 1304 of 1916, I might read it for the 
record at this point, because it ties in with what you are talking 
about: 

On May 17, 1913, the commission issued a confidential bulletin to all major- 
league clubs, declaring the ownership of a minor league club by a major league 
club or one or more of its owners, antagonistic to the fundamental principles 
of the national agreement, restrictive of the rights of other major league clubs 
to recruit their teams and preventive of the promotion of players. 
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Fully realizing the financial sacrifice that would result from the enforcement 
of this ruling without warning, the commission will allow major league club 
owners who, without due consideration of its harmful effect upon organized 
baseball, have invested in a minor league club, a reasonable time not beyond 
January 1, 1914, in which to dispose of such holdings. 

Mr. O'Connor. I know it was mentioned in the brief of the major 
leagues in the Federal case that there was such a prohibition by the 
national commission. I think that is the one. 

The Cuaiman. That prohibition is no longer effective? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrrixn. When Judge Landis became commissioner and 
they had a new set of major league rules, did not article 2, section 
13 (g), without actually mentioning farming, at least prohibit some 
of the practices relating to farming / 

Mr. O'Connor. I don’t think I can identify that merely by the 
number. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. That read as follows: 

All right or claim of a major league club to a player, unless it be under an 
optional agreement approved by the commissioner, shall cease when such player 
hecomes a member of a minor league club, and no arrangement between clubs 
for the loan or return of a player, other than by an approved optional agreement, 
shall be binding between the parties to it or recognized by other clubs. 

Mr. O'Connor. You must be referring to a provision that was put 
in there later, that the use of farm clubs would not be regarded as 
violating that rule. Is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. What I had in mind was whether or not that rule 
attempted to prohibit some of the practices that were construed under 
the prohibition against farming without specifically mentioning the 
ownership of minor league clubs that the old national commission had 
in mind in its old rule against farming, such as loaning, covering up. 

Mr. O’Connor. As far as you read that rule, it merely makes pro- 
vision for optional assignments, but I think there was a rule adopted 
that the utilization of farm-owned clubs would not be regarded as a 
violation of the optional rule. It may not be in that rule, but there is 
some rule somewhere. 

Mr. Goupsretn. In any event, would it be correct to say that Judge 
Landis, in general, did not approve of the idea of a farm system, 
having reference to your earlier discussion of a conversation between 
Mr. Navin, Mr. Dreyfuss, and Judge Landis? 

Mr. O'Connor. Judge Landis was at all times opposed to the farm 
system, not only because he had objections to ownerships if they were 
owned as separate entities, but he figured they were operated to evade 
or avoid rules and were detrimental to the ball players and to the 
communities in which they operated. Consequently, he was always 
against it. 

He was dissuaded from taking any action originally by the advice 
given him by Dreyfuss and Navin, which turned out to be inaccurate. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. Did the owners ever support Judge Landis in his 
views? 

Mr. O’Connor. Obviously not, because he made what was character- 
ized by farm clubs as a very bitter attack upon them at the Chat- 
tanooga meeting along about 1928. At various other times he made no 
secret of the fact that he considered that the welfare of baseball would 
be served considerably if there were no farm ownerships. 
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Mr. Goupstern. Did he recognize the fact that unless you were in a 
farm system you had a difficult time as a minor league club maintain- 
ing competition within your league? 

Mr. O’Connor. He considered if one club in the league was farm- 
owned, the other clubs were at a m: — disadvantage. 

As I say, he considered, the same as I did, that there were 10 or 12 
specific objections to them, some of whic ‘th I perhaps have overlooked 
right now, 

The Cuarrman. I would like to read from the book. Judge Landis 
and 25 Years of Baseball, by Mr. Spink. Maybe you don’t agree with 
all he wrote in this book, but on page 191, there is the following state 
ment: 

Landis brought up the subject of big league clubs operating minor league 
farms at the 1927 meeting and again let the club owners know in rather concise 
language that he didn’t faver the practice; in fact, he was very much “agin” 
it. Some of the minor league club owners also were restless about it. and were 
threatening not to renew their agreement with Landis and the majors when the 
major-minor league agreement expired in January 1928, at the end of the 
judge's first 7 years in office. However, there was other urgent business and 
the judge did not press the matter. 

The minors did not go on their own, as they frequently have threatened to do, 
but a year later at a joint meeting of the majors in Chicago, December 13, 12s, 
the judge swung back to his new pet aversion, the then so-called baseball chain 
ganz. He called it one of the new dangers with which baseball was confronted. 

Mr. O'Connor. What comments do you desire from me on that ? 

The Cuarrman. None. I was just making the observation by read- 
ing the statement. 

Mr. O'Connor. I don’t think there ever was any secret in baseball 
that Judge Landis opposed the so-called chain store baseball. I don't 
think he ever used the term “chain gang.” Chain store baseball, he 
felt, was not good for baseball. On the other hand, the judge was a 
picturesque character and he often expressed things in a picturesque 
way and his favorite expression on this subject was that people had a 
right to go to hell in their own way. He thought baseball was des- 
tined to that particular region and his task was to point out that, in 
his opinion, it was a bad thing for baseball and might wreck baseball 
and certainly he thought it would wreck the minor leagues as inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, self-sustaining organizations. He figured 
that his duty was done when he pointed out his views on the thing. He 
never undertook to say to anybody, “I know more than you do about 
how baseball ought to be operated.” 

He took the position, “1 will express my views. My views are im- 
partial and disinterested. ‘To that extent they may be entitled to some 
weight. But your views are those of the men who have the handling of 
the thing, the practical operation, the li: bilities and the investments, 
and, if you take the position, with your eyes wide open, there isn't 
much 1 can do about it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. He also gave consideration, did he not, to the effect 
it might have on the players? For instance, is it not possible that 
plavers in a farm system, say of a National League club, would not 
be like ly to be sold to other clubs in the National League, but more 
likely to an American League club, thus cutting down the market for 
them ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, as I pointed out before, the system operation 
necessarily and inevitably narrows the outlet for a player's advance- 
ment. 
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If there were no farm systems, the player would have a right or a 
way of advancement to all of the clubs that are higher in classification 
than the one he is playing with. When you have a farm system, if 
the player is a part of the farm system, he is grooved more or less 
through that one means of advancement. 

If he is an independent member of an independent club, his chances 
of advancement to higher leagues are narrowed in that the farm sys- 
tem clubs do not have much interest. They might have some interest, 
but it is comparatively small in getting players from independent 
clubs. 

Now, the thing that you mentioned is one phase of that. If a Na- 
tional League club has a farm player who has developed very much, 
perhaps to the extent that he is dissatisfied and they must get rid of 
him, and they happen to have another man in that position who is in 
their judgment superior, and consequently they have no need of this 
man in the lower league, they will not let him go to a competing club in 
their own league, they will send him to a club of the other league and, 
vice versa, if an American League club has a player in its farm system 
they don’t need and they must sell because of dissatisfaction of the 
plaver, or because they see a fine profit, or any other reason, they will 
sell him to a National League club. If you didn’t have that picture, 
he would be able to go to any one of the 16 clubs. 

Mr. Gorpstrin. Now, in the developments that have accompanied 
the growth of the farm system, do you know whether or not it is true 
that the number of players that a club may have on option has in- 
creased over the years ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, the first record that I have been able to find 
was a limitation of eight players, and that was established in the days 
of the National Commission, and readopted when the major-minor 
agreement was formulated in January of 1921. 

The major leagues, particularly because of the draft exemption of 
five leagues in the National Association, became very restive and 
sought by every means to get that number increased, and they had a 
knock-down-and-drag-out battle with the minor leagues, which lasted 
something like 8 or 10 years, and finally it resulted in the minors 
acqiescing in an increase of that number to 15. 

Now, of course, that 15 number doesn’t mean anything any more 
because they can have 200 players out on the equivalent of optional 
assignments, without the liabilities that attach to the optional assign- 
ment, through ownership of farm clubs, 

Mr. Gotpsrern. It was 8 on.a 1-year option, and at present is 15 
on a 3-vear option ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right : they also increased the period of vears, 
and they also increased gradually the time in which waivers were not 
required, Originally they started out with the proposition that in the 
first vear options would not be necessary, and they gradually brought 
it up to 3 years. 

Mr. Goupstrern. Judge Landis was also concerned, was he not, with 
the practice of loaning out players? 

I had in mind a decision, which I will put in the record, on covering 
up, but also rule 11-K, which talks about the prohibition against loans 
of players and then places certain qualifications on that prohibtion. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, even though the farm system gave clubs 
control of an immense number of players, there were still some clubs 
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that were not satisfied with it, and on top of having control of players 
through recognized procedures, such as option assignments and own- 
ership of clubs, they also operated on the basis of the old-time gentle- 
men’s agreement. It so happened that in a number of instances those 
facts were uncovered, and Judge Landis declared all the play ers that 
were involved in those cover-up arrangements free agents, 

Mr. Goupstrein. I would like to introduce in the record at this point 
certain of Judge Landis’ decisions: 

The decision of October 31, 1921, relating to four players; the deci- 
sion of April 30, 1926, relating to Sam Jones; January 2, 126, relat- 
ing to Bracken; November 10, 1928, relating to Ferrell: March 15, 
1929, relating to 10 players; February 15, 1950, relating to Gus Man- 
cuso; January 25, 1935, relating to the Cincinnati chain store sales; 
February 25, 1935, relating to further notice of working agreements: 
April 14, 1937; relating to Tom Henrich; March 22, 1938, relating to 
the St. Louis Cards-Cedar Rapids case; March 30, 1935, relating 
Stanceu and McCormick; and January 13, 1940, relating to the Detroit 
farm case. 

(Phe decisions referred to follow :) 


to 


Exuistr No, 43—-A 


In re Players Rosebery, Manouk, Fisher, and Manush 

The Brooklyn Club has filed agreements whereby Flint, of the Michigan- 
Ontario League, and Richmond, of the Virginia League, assign to it the contracts 
of Players John Rosebery and Herbert L. Manouk, respectively, for the nominal 
sum of $100 each. 

The Boston National League Club tiles claim to the services of Player Thomas 
F’, Fisher, of the Charleston Club, of the South Atlantic League, which has refused 
or neglected to execute an assignment of his contract in accordance with an 
agreement between the two clubs. 

The Detroit Club has filed an agreement by which Edmonton, of the Western 
Canada League, assigns to it the contract of Player H. Manush, for the nominal 
sum of $300. 

All these players were secured as free agents by the major-league clubs and, 
without being signed to contracts, without the asking and securing of waivers, 
and without the execution of formal assignments were sent to the minor-league 
clubs with the understanding that they would be returned to the major-league 

lubs at the close of the 1921 playing season. 

The rules specifically provide (art. II, see. 13 (¢), Major League Rules; and 
art. IT, see. 18 (h), Major-Minor League Rules) : 

“All right or claim of a major-league club to a player, unless it be under an 
optional agreement approved by the commissioner, shall cease when such player 
becomes a member of a minor-league club and no arrangement between clubs 
for the loan or return of a player other than by an approved optional agreement 
shall be binding between the parties to it, or recognized by other clubs.” 

Brooklyn and Boston state that they did not handle these transactions as 
optional assignments, in accordance with the rules, for the reason that to have 
put the players under contract and have obtained waivers would have been a 
hardship to the minor-league clubs, as they would have lost their services for 
at least 7 days. They also state that the players were unknown and waivers un- 
questionably could have been secured ; that they had less than their player limit; 
and that they had no purpose to subserve by the method adopted save to avoid 
delay, nor any intention or desire to evade the rules. 

The Detroit Club states Manush “was sent by one of our scouts to Edmonton, 
with an agreement that Detroit would have the right to purchase him if he 
developed. * * * These scout agreements are not binding in any way. * * * 
There were agreements on two other players. We secured neither of them, 
* * * Every club in the majors has an even chance to pick up this class of 
players, and when waivers are asked, after the players have been in 1 year, 
they have a chance to secure them. * * * Major-league clubs must make pro- 
vision for securing players before they are fully developed. * * * Inthe matter 
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of these agreements, there is no objection registered by the minor-league club 
or by the player.” 

The arrangement adopted in these cases has the following practical results: 

(1) Other major-league clubs are deprived of their right to claim the players 
under the waiver rules, to which they are entitled if the players are properly 
signed to contracts as they should be. 

(2) The players are deprived of their right, under the waiver rules, to the 
chance that they may be claimed if waivers are requested, and thereby retain 
major-league status. 

(3) In substance, the transactions are optional argreements, limited by the 
rules to not more than two successive seasons in the case of any one player (art 
II, sec. 18 (a), Major League Rules). Not being optional assignments in form 
this limitation is avoided, and the player can be optioned to the minors for 
at least three successive seasons. 

(4) Article II, Section 3, Major League Rules, provides: 

“Since the supply of skilled players is not equal to the demand, no club shall 
have a title to or under its control at any one time, more than 40 play- 
ers. * * * Players on whose services a club reserves an option to recall 
Shall count in the 40 limit.” 

These men should be included in the limit of the respective major-league clubs 
all the time they are with the minor-league clubs, as the major-league clubs 
retain “control” of them through the minor-league clubs’ unofficial, unrecorded, 
and unpromulgated agreement to return them. The arrangements under which 
the minor-league clubs receive and agree to return these men are in effect optional 
agreements, but there being no record that they are such, or that the major- 
league clubs have any control whatsoever over these players, they do not count 
in the player limit. The Brooklyn and Boston Clubs had less than their player 
limit, including these men. However, the question is not merely whether, in a 
particular transaction, the player limit is found to have been exceeded, upon 
ascertaining that a player who should have been included has been omitted 
through such a process as here involved. The arrangement creates a situation 
which nullifies the player limit, for if such transactions are countenanced there 
is nothing except a club’s financial resources to limit the number of players 
whom it may control. 

(5) Although the limitation on optional assignments was abandoned this year, 
presumably they hereafter will be limited to some designated number, These 
transactions are optional assignments in substance, but not being such in form, 
this limitation will be avoided. 

(6) According to the records (upon which all other clubs must rely) the 
minor league clubs concerned hold absolute title to the services of these players. 
minor-league clubs have covenanted, by secret, unpromulgated agreements, to 
and effort in endeavoring to purchase title to the services of players whom the 
minor-league clubs have convenanted, by secret, unpromulgated agreements, to 
return to the clubs from which they were secured. 

The rules provide, under such penalties as have seemed necessary to secure 
their due observance, that all transactions affecting the status of players shall 
be made of record and open to the knowledge of all other clubs. Secret agree- 
ments whereby major-league clubs obtain control over players with minor- 
league clubs violate this fundamental principle and are directly and absolutely 
prohibited. The placing of a player with a minor-league club for but one season 
ean be accomplished only by means of an optional assignment. 

Regardless of the fact that no improper motive may be involved in these 
transactions, they must be held to have effected the free agency of the players 
concerned. No contract by any club for the services of these players will be 
approved unless executed by the players after November 15, 1921. 

KENESAW M. LANDIs, 
Commissioner. 


OcroBer 31, 1921. 


Exuinit No. 45-B 


OFFICE OF THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, April 30, 1926. 
In re Player Sam Jones 
Investigation discloses that in the season of 1924 Williamsport “covered up” 
this player for Pittsburgh; that Williamsport transferred him to Chattanooga, 
by Pittsburgh's direction, January 20, 1925, for an initial payment of $350, and a 
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final payment of $900 if player retained May 15, 1925; that this $350 payment was 
turned over to Pittsburgh by Williamsport; that the player refused to report in 
time and Chattanooga consequently returned him to Williamsport; that on June 
19, 1925, he was transferred by Williamsport to Columbia, on trial, for $500, pay- 
ment of which was postponed from time to time, and never made. 

This handling of this player violated section 13 (h) article II, Major-Minor 
League Rules, in view of which he has been declared a free agent and Pittsburgh 
has been directed to refund the $350 to Chattanooga. 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner. 


Exursit No, 43-C 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, January 2, 1926. 
In re Player H. M. Bracken 

By agreement dated August 11, 1925, Jonesboro transferred this player, then a 
member of the Jonesboro team, to the St. Louis National League Club. Subse- 
quently, the Monroe Club filed claim to the player’s services, alleging that Jones- 
boro had acquired and held the player on “loan” from Monroe, and therefore, 
that Jonesboro could not transfer him to St. Louis. 

The evidence shows that on August 2 Jonesboro and Monroe agreed by wire for 
Bracken’s outright transfer for $100. The next day, however, the matter was 
reopened by telephone, with the result that the original agreement was rescinded 
and a new arrangement entered into, whereby Jonesboro accepted the player on 
the basis that no payment would be made and that the player would be returned 
to Monroe for next season. Manager Stapleton confirmed this agreement for 
Bracken’s return by wire on the same day. Stapleton testified that, notwith- 
standing this agreement, he really never intended to do anything except secure 
Bracken outright for $100, and that the Monroe Club has been in baseball long 
enough to know that his (Stapleton’s) telegram of August 3 was worthless. 

On August 11, 1925, following the St. Louis negotiations with Jonesboro for the 
player, Jonesboro telephoned Secretary Feazel, of Monroe, asking that Monroe 
accept $100 for Bracken; he replied that he would take it up with Monroe's board 
of directors, and on the same day he wrote Stapleton declining to transfer Bracken 
outright. Thereafter, Monroe, to cover the loan of the player and to insure his 
return, prepared a transfer agreement calling for $1,000 to be paid if , 
should be retained by Jonesboro at the end of the 1925 season. 

Bracken, knowing of his proposed transfer to St. Lon 
that Feazel, of Monroe, was ignorant of if, wrote 
urging Monroe’s acceptance of the $100 and support 
leading statements and misrepresentations. 

The evidence clearly establishes that, although Bracke 
belonged to Jonesboro, in fact he was merely “loaned” 
boro; that the transfer was not “by an approved optional 
secret arrangement and undertaking for his return t 
numerous cases, such violation of the rules entitles 1} 
subject to intervening rights of an innocent third pat 
without notice of invalidating facts; and, in case such right 
to an award of the consideration paid and payable by the 
rights. However, in those cases the player was not a pa 
transactions, whereas in the case now under consideration, not only 
en fully aware of the situation, but he consciously participated in 
carry the prohibited arrangement into effect Phis preclu 
favor, either of free agency or of the amount St. Louis had | 
under its agreement with Jonesboro Therefore, Jonesboro 
ward to the commissioner's office, within 10 days, its ¢ 
to the order of the secretary-treasurer, for the money her 
that club from St. Louis and should St. Louis complete the deal, 
tract with Jonesboro, it will forward here check for the amount 

KENESAW M. La? 


Commissioner. 
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Exutngitr No. 43-D 


OFFICE OF THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, November 10, 1928. 


In re Player Richard Ferrell: 

In May 1926, player Richard Ferrell, then a free agent, accepted terms with 
Detroit at a salary of $500 per month. By Detroit’s direction he reported to 
the Kinston Club (of the Virginia League), where he signed a contract at 
$300 per month. Later in the season (by Detroit’s direction) Kinston trans- 
ferred him outright to Columbus for a stated consideration of $2,000. Check 
far this amount was duly forwarded to Kinston by Columbus through Secre 
«ary Ferrell's office, but was promptly returned to Columbus by Kinston with- 
wut being cashed. Kinston and Columbus successively paid the player S300 
per month and Detroit gave him $200 per month throughout the period, thus 
making up the $500 specified in Ferrell’s acceptance of terms with Detroit 
«c the end of the 1926 season Columbus placed the player on its reserve list. 

Through 1927 Ferrell was with Columbus at $500 per month salary, all of 
which was paid by Columbus, which club placed him on its reserve list for 1928. 

In 1928, by direction of Detroit, Ferrell reported to Detroit’s training camp, 
where he remained until a few days before the opening of the championship 
season. During this training period Detroit, not being impressed that the 
player was of major league caliber, attempted to place him with various minor 
league clubs. In this effort Detroit was unsuccessful, and notified Columbus 
accordingly. Thereupon Columbus directed the player to join their team, 
which he did at Birmingham about April 10. He continued with that team and 
several days later signed a Columbus contract for 1928 at S700 per month, 
playing throughout the season thereunder. President Carr. of Columbus, 
testified that when he tendered this 1928 contract to Ferrell it was agreed be- 
tween Columbus and Detroit that the player “belonged te Columbus,” with the 
understanding, however, that should his services subsequently be disposed of 
by Columbus “Detroit should have first right to acquire the contract if Cin 
cinnati did not take it.” 

Nobody has even suggested that this was not a “cover-up.” But Columbus 
insists that the situation was purified on that day in 1928 when Ferrell signed 
his name to the Columbus contract because (as testified by Carr), before Fer- 
rell signed, he (Ferrell) asked Carr “who he (Ferrell) belonged to,” and was 
informed by Carr that “when you sign this contract you will belong to Co- 
lumbus,”—Columbus’ point being that it was up to Ferrell then and there to 
assert his right to free agency and, having failed to do so, must be regarded 
as having waived it. 

Passing as wholly immaterial the question of fact arising from the player's 
failure to agree that this precise conversation occurred and the admitted fact 
that he was not specifically informed that he was a free agent and at liberty to 
sign or not, as he chose, the application for free agency must be granted. It 
is a well-settled procedure that the commissioner on his own motion will order 
free agency whenever a “cover-up” is disclosed, whether or not the player ap- 
plies for it or knows anything about it. This procedure was adopted, and 
will continue, because the rules provide that ‘no such arrangement shall be 
recognized,” and because it is due all other clubs, whose rights under the 
selection, waiver, and player-limits rules are evaded and defeated by “cover-up” 
agreements, even if the player, by some process, is induced to acquiesce in an 
arrangement expressly prohibited by those rules. For obvious reasons, nei- 
ther Detroit, Cincinnati, nor Columbus may negotiate for or acquire any interest 
in Ferrell's services prior to the season of 1930. 

No penalties are imposed, because these transactions all occurred prior to 
notice of May 29, 1928, “In re player Thompson,” but all clubs are again noti- 
fied that “in all eases hereafter a fine of $500 will be imposed upon each club 
participating in a consummated ‘cover-up, in addition to free agency of the 
player concerned,” and that where the “cover-up” is not consummated there 
will be a fine of $500 upon a club soliciting or attempting to negotiate it. If 
there be any such cover-up arrangements now in existence and the players con- 
cerned are not given unconditional releases absolutely terminating such cover- 
ups, these penalties will be imposed, regardless of the date of their inception. 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner. 
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Exursit No. 43-E 


OFFICE OF THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, March 15, 1929. 
In re illegal transfer agreements and player returns 


The Major League Rules and the Major-Minor League Rules 

(1) invalidate pia er transfer transactions unless executed agreements 
are filed wit..in 5 da;s, fully and truthfully reporting the actual trans- 
action; 

(2) provide for imposition of penalties “in case anything save the actual 
consideration, terms and conditions are stipulated, or in case agreements 
are made which are not embodied in the document as filed ;” 

(3) invalidate and prohibit any recognition of alleged rights or claims 
to the services of a player involved in any “arrangement between clubs 
for the loan or return of a player other than by an approved optional agree- 
ment ;” 

(4) require that each club shall file a “reserve list” of all its players; 
no club may reserve a player for another club, and a player who is de- 
liberately omitted from the reserve list of the club entitled to his services 
thereby becomes entitled to be declared a free agent. 

Under date of April 19, 1928, Cleveland filed a transfer agreement pur- 
porting to assign outright to Deeatur the contract of player Harold McKain; 
and subsequently (September 10, 1928) Decatur reassigned his contract to 
Cleveland. At a hearing upon ¢cluim presented by the player that the “outright 
transfer” was fictitious, General Manager Evans, of Cleveland, and former 
President Foster, of Decatur, who had represented their respective clubs in 
the transaction, maintained the absolute integrity of the transaction and of 
the transfer agreement as filed. Subsequent investigation developed, however, 
the concealed fact that there had been no payment by Decatur to Cleveland, 
as set forth in the transfer agreement, but only an exchange of checks, Cleve- 
land’s check to Decatur being deposited by Decatur before the Decatur check 
to Cleveland was deposited by Cleveland. Decatur’s ostensible payment went 
through the commissioner's ottice, but, of course, Cleveland’s check did not. 

By transfer agreement of September 12, 1928, Iidianapolis assigned to Pitts 
burgh the contract of player Roy Spencer, with right of trial to April 20, 1929 
Pittsburgh sent a check to Indianapolis, through the commissioner's office, in 
purported discharge of the substantial initial payment required as a guaranty 
of the good faith of such a transfer. Investigation now develops, however, that 
Indianapolis secretly gave Pittsburgh a check for the same amount on September 
13, 1928, and Pittsburgh's alleged payment was merely a refund of that money. 

In return for Pittsburgh's “covering” Spencer, Indianapolis accommodated 
Pittsburgh by “covering” player Kyle Anderson for Columbia, at Vittsburgh’s 
request. An agreement was filed whereby Columbia purported to transfer An- 
derson to Indianapolis with right of trial, and Indianapolis made an initial pay 
ment to Columbia, through official channels, which “payment” was merely a 
refund of a check for the same amount which Columbia secretly gave Indian- 
apolis. 

Notwithstanding these facts, Anderson was reserved by Indianapolis and 
Spencer was reserved by Pittsburgh. 

Under date of September 10, 1928, Baltimore transferred to Washington the 
contract of player Guy Cantrell, and Washington sent to the commissioner a 
check to Baltimore for the initial payment. It has now been ascertained that 
this was merely a refund of a check for the same amount previously sent 
secretly by Baltimore to Washington, Cantrell was not reserved by Baltimore, 
but by Washington. 

In investigating the Cantrell transaction it developed that Washington's 
initial payment to Birmingham for assignment of contract of player Milburn E., 
Simons was secretly refunded by Birmingham to Washington on April 5, 1928, 
following Washington's reserving and subsequently returning the player to 
Birmingham; also that in acquiring the contracts of players Charles Glazner 
and J. B. Partridge in September 1928, from Mobile and Atlanta, respectively, 
Washington acted for Birmingham, and that the money payments for such 
assignments were made by Birmingham to Washington, which then issued its 
checks to Mobile and Atlanta. Glazner and Partridge were reserved by Wash- 
ington, and on December 17, 1928, and January 16, 1929, respectively, Wash- 
ington filed agreements transferring these players to Birmingham; Birmingham, 
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which had secretly paid Washington for them in September, sent to the com- 
missioner checks payable to Washington for the amounts named in these new 
transfer agreements, which amounts Washington thereafter secretly refunded 
to Birmingham. Likewise it was found that Washington acted for (and with 
the money of) Birmingham in purchasing contract of player Ralph Judd from 
Peoria in September 1927; that while on Washington's reserve list he was 
actually Birmingham's player, Washington making the formal transfer on Janu- 
ary &, 1928, receiving from Birmingham a new check for the amount specified in 
the agreement then filed, which amount Washington thereafter secretly refunded. 

On September 14, 1928, Milwaukee filed agreement transferring player Ernest 
Wingard to the Philadelphia American League Club outright. No right of 
return was stipulated. An initial payment of $5,000 was made by Philadelphia 
check to Milwaukee in September. This check was not cashed by the club, but 
Was deposited on December 28 to the personal credit of President Killilea, who 
on December 27 refunded the same amount by his personal check to the order 
of Connie Mack, of the Philadelphia Club. Meanwhile, under date of December 
15, Philadelphia sought to transfer Wingard to Milwaukee, but approval of this 
transfer was withheld by the commissioner and an investigation instituted, which 
has brought out the foregoing facts. Philadelphia (and not Milwaukee) reserved 
Wingard, although its “payment” had not been cashed. 

On September 14, 1928, Milwaukee transferred to the St. Louis American 
League Club the contract of player Claude Jonnard, with right of trial to April 
15, 1929. Check of the St. Louis Club for the initial payment of $5,000 reached 
the Milwankee Club, through official channels, about September 20, but was not 
deposited by Milwaukee until November 20, on which date President Killilea 
withdrew the same amount. Meanwhile Jonnard was reserved by St. Louis, and 
not by Milwaukee, On December 11, Mr. Killilea drew his personal check in this 
amount, to his own order, endorsed it in blank and delivered it to resident Ball 
of the St. Louis Club. The check was cashed by a Chicago bank on December 
22, and on February 18, 1929, was found to be entered (under date of December 
26) on the St. Louis Club’s accounts to the credit of the Milwaukee Club. The 
entry contained no notation as to the reason for the payment or as to its subject 
matter, but the account itself covered several years’ player transactions between 
the St. Louis and Milwaukee Clubs and (unless this particular entry be excepted) 
contained nothing other than debit and credit entries involved in player transfer 
obligations and payments, 

Proof is now presented by Mr. Ball that he participated with Mr. Killilea in 
the purchase of the Milwaukee Club and that he is and has been the owner of 
one-half its eapital stock. In regard to the above-mentioned $5,000 check, it is 
explained by and for My. Ball that it was agreed by and between Mr. Killilea 
and himself that he was to receive one-half of all salary paid to Mr. WKillilea by the 
club; that somebody at Mr. Ball's personal office blundered in sending the pro- 
ceeds to the St. Louis Club and the St, Louis Club office was mistaken in 
crediting Milwankee’s account with the money; that this $5,000 has now been 
taken back by Mr. Ball from the St. Louis Club and the St. Louis bookkeeping 
entry haus been canceled. 

An agreement was executed between Messrs, Killilea and Ball. under date of 
December 27, 1927, covering their relations in respect to the Milwaukee Club, 
This document and at least two prior drafts received consideration by the parties 
(and Mr. Ball’s attorney) between July 27 and December 27. One section of all 
three drafts deals specifically with the subject of salary to be paid Mr. Killilea, 
but nowhere is there any suggestion that one-half or any part of such salary was 
to be paid to Mr. Ball. 

There is presented, however, a letter under date of October 25, 1928, to Mr. 
Killilea from Mr. Ball, in which he acknowledges receipt of Mr. Killilea’s per- 
sonal check for one-half of Miiwaukee’s dividend payments (all of which had 
been paid by the elub to Mr. Killilea) and mentions “the additional salary which 
you are drawing and half of which you are to give me.” Mr. Killilea’s representa- 
tives accept the assertion, made by Mr. Ball's attorney, that this establishes that 
Messrs. Ball and Killilea were equal partners in respect to all Milwaukee Club 
earnings, and that there was to be a 50-50 division of My. Killilea’s salary, just 
as of the dividends. Assuming this to be the fact, the question remains whether 
this $5,000 was paid to Mr. Ball in fulfillment of that arrangement or was a refund 
to the St. Louis Club, through Mr. Ball, of the Jonnard payment. 

In considering this question, a determinative factor is found in the primary 
inquiries : What course would the payment take as a salary division? And what 
course would it take as a Jonnard payment refund? 
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If a salary division, it was Mr. Ball’s personal money and should have been 
retained by him, the St. Louis Club, admittedly, having no right to any part of 
Mr. Killilea’s salary. It was not retained by Mr. Ball; instead it was turned over 
to the St. Louis Club. 

If it refunded the Jonnard payment, it would be deposited to the St. Louis 
Club’s account and credit would be given on its books to the Milwaukee Club for 
the payment. That is exactly what happened. (The fact that the payment 
wus made by Mr. Killilea’s personal check, rather than by the Milwaukee Club’s 
check, and sent to Mr. Ball, rather than direct to the St. Louis Club, might seem 
of some importance; but it is not, for the same procedure was adopted in the 
Wingard case, Mr. Killilea’s personal check going to Mr. Mack, rather than a 
Milwaukee Club check to the Philadelphia Club. Similar expedients, use of bank 
drafts, personal checks, currency, etc., rather than direct open payments, to 
make ascertainment of facts more difficult are not unheard of in baseball and 
elsewhere. ) 

Now it is contended that “mistakes” were responsible for the payment following 
the correct course as a-refund and the incorrect course as a salary division. 
Not only were these “mistakes” made contemporaneously with the receipt of the 
money, and by its recipient or his own employees, but they were not even disco 
ered until an outside investigation was instituted 2 months later. 

Further, it is to be noted that $5,000 was not one-half of Mr. Killilea’s salary, 
either as to the amount received by him up to the date of this check, nor as 
to the amount the corporate minutes provide he should receive for the year, 
A thorough investigation discloses no other payment out of funds of the Mil- 
waukee Club, or of Mr. Killilea personally, that could be even remotely identified 
as making up any part of the difference. 

Mr. Killilea did not issue this $5,000 check on November 20, when he deposited 
the St. Louis $5,000 Jonnard check to Milwaukee’s account and drew out $5,000 
(instructing the business manager, as the latter testifies, to hold open tl I 
of this amount to any, particular account). He issued it on December 11, and 
it is urged that this shows there was no connection between thi heck and the 
St. Louis Jonnard payment. On this it may be noted (a) tl the St. 
Jonnard payment was withheld from deposit for 2 1 
(b) that between November 20 and December 11, so far as can be asce ned, 
Mr. Killilea made no expenditure of this $5,000 and received no other $5,000 
payment; (c) that December 11 was the date of the American League meeting 
at Chicago, at which time Mr. Killilea expected to see Mr. Ball or his repre 
sentatives. There seems to be, so far as time of issue is concerned, more con- 
nection between this check and the Jonnard payment, than between this check 
and a salary division, It would seem that the salary division would be mad 
either by Mr. Willilea’s sending Mr. Ball one-half of each salary payment as 
received (which was not done), or periodically each month, quarter or half-year 
(which was not done), or, which would be most likely, after Mr. Killilea’s salary 
had been fully paid, and the Milwaukee Club's books had been closed and audited. 
It was only in March 1929 that payment of Mr. Killilea’s salary was completed, 
and, according to the testimony, the club’s books have not yet been finally closed 
and audited. 

Finally, documentary evidence emanating from both parties shows their readi- 
hess to use transfer agreements as means of “covering up” players for each other. 

The facts and circumstances involved in this particular transaction and in 
the Milwaukee-St. Louis Killilea-Ball relations oblige the commissioner to hold 
that Jonnard’s transfer to and his reservation by St. Louis were not genuine, 
since the St. Louis initial payment was retained undeposited by the payee for 
2 months and refunded shortly afterwards. 

For the violations above set forth of the Major and Major-Minor League Rules 
governing transfer and reservation of players, and in accordance with the notice 
given all clubs in connection with the decisions in re Player Thompson (May 29, 
1928) and in re Player Ferrell (November 10, 1928), players Harold McKain, 
Roy Spencer, Kyle Anderson, Guy Cantrell, Milburn E. Simons, Charles Glazner, 
J. B. Partridge, Ralph Judd, Ernest Wingard, and Claude Jonnard are declared 
free agents, who may contract with any club except, that prior to the year 1931, 
none of the clubs (or subsidiaries thereof) concerned in their respective cases 
may acquire any interest in their services. The following fines are imposed: 

Upon Cleveland and Decatur in the McKain case, $500 each. 

Upon Pittsburgh and Indianapolis, $500 each in the Spencer case and $500 each 
in the Anderson case, 

Upon Columbia, $500 in the Anderson case, 


1e Charging 


nontuhs alter Its 
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Upon Baltimore and Washington, $500 each in the Cantrell case. 

Upon Washington and Birmingham, $500 each in the Glazner case and $500 
each in the Partridge case. No fines are imposed on these clubs in the Simons 
and Judd cases because they were completed prior to the above-mentioned notice. 

Upon Philadelphia and Milwaukee, $500 each in the Wingard case. 

Upon St. Louis and Milwaukee, $500 each in the Jounard case. 

KENESAW M. LANpIs, 
Commissioner. 


Exuinit No. 48-F 
BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, February 15, 1930. 


In re Player Gus Mancuso. 

The St. Louis Club of the National League and the Rochester Club of the Inter- 
national League tender for approval an agreement transferring the services of 
player Mancuso from the St. Louis Club to the Rochester Club. This agreement 
cannot be approved, as will be apparent from the following record: 

Having acquired Mancuso from Rochester, the St. Louis Club optioned him to 
Minneapolis of the American Association for the season of 1928 and recalled him 
in the fall of that year. For the season of 1929 he was optioned to Rochester of 
the International League and recalled in the fall of that year. 

Article II, section 18 (b) 1, Major League Rules, provides: 

“Such assignments shall be known as optional agreements, and shall be per- 
mitted for not more than two successive seasons in the case of any one player.” 

There are three courses, any one of which may be pursued by a major league 
club with respect to a player who has been recalled after two successive optional 
assignments, aS was Mancuso: 

(1) He may be retained in the service of the major league club; 
(2) He may be transferred outright to another club; 
(3) He may be given his unconditional release. 

The transfer agreement now under consideration is in form “outright” and 
would be approved as a matter of course but for one insuperable objection, namely, 
the common ownership of the transferor St. Louis Club, and the transferee 
Rochester Club. An outright transfer, as is understood throughout baseball, 
effects a complete dissociation of the transferor club from the player and a total 
cessation of control by the transferor over him or his services. And this is not a 
technical matter. It is fundamental to the rights and obligations of the parties. 
It follows, therefore, that Rochester, being owned by St. Louis, and subject to 
its control, the proposed agreement must be disapproved. 

KENESAW M, LANDIS, 
Commissioner. 


Exurerr No. 43-G 
CINCINNATI CHAIN-STORE SALES 
BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, January 25, 1935. 


In re Player Deals of Cincinnati, Toronto, Fort Worth, Wiimington, Beckley, 
Bartlesville, Jeannette, and Mount Airy Clubs; also notice to all clubs concern- 
ing “working agreements” 


For the 1984 season Cincinnati had ‘working agreements” as follows: 

With Toronto (for contract of player Rice), choice of any Toronto player 
for $2,500, and (for contract of player Crouch) second choice “without any 
additional payment” ; 

With Mount Airy (for $600), choice of two players’ contracts; 

With Wilmington (for $2,500), choice of three players’ contracts ; 

With Beckley (for $2,500), choice of four players’ contracts ; 

With Bartlesville (for $2,500), choice of four players’ contracts ; 

With Jeannette (for $1,100), choice of six players’ contracts. 

And these agreement gave Cincinnati the further right to take any and all other 
Wilmington, Beckley, Bartlesville, and Jeannette players’ contracts for $100 each. 
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The agreements, as filed, contain no reference to transfers of players by Cin- 
cinnati to the lower-classification clubs (except Rice and Crouch to Toronto). 
The evidence demonstrates that Cincinnati “unofficially” furnished players to 
those clubs, using two methods: (1) Try-out camps were conducted, even as far 
away as California, “under the joint auspices of Toronto and Cincinnati and all 
the rest of the ball clubs that we (Cincinnati) have ‘working agreements’ with” 
(testimony of MacPhail), and players secured at these camps were distributed 
to the various clubs; (2) Cincinnati officials and scouts signed players to con- 
tracts with these clubs, or to agreements that the player would “serve the 
ntatiiioneanirnimenens Cn cee -S 5 S Cee ® ok nccn so. CONTE EF and 
when tendered to him,” etc., with provisions for sliding-scale salary according to 
whether the player went to class AA, A, B, C, or D. Cincinnati’s printed form, 
used for this purpose, now has rubber-stamped over the sliding-scale salary: 
“Does not apply to first-year players” (because of prohibitory rule regarding 
first-year player’s salaries—although it may be added that it is also, in the com- 
missioner’s opinion, improper and illegal in the case of all players). The fol- 
lowing rubber-stamped notice also is now added (in the erroneous belief that it 
legitimatizes the arrangement and disconnects Cincinnati from the player until 
officially taken back by Cincinnati from the club where Cincinnati unofficially 
places him): 

“It is definitely understood that the Cincinnati Club is not a party to this 
agreement, directly or indirectly, and that the Cincinnati Club assumes no respon- 
sibility of any kind for the player’s transportation, salary, or advancement in 
baseball. Player is being afforded an opportunity to play ball in the minor 
leagues. His advancement will be determined by his ability.” 

Although from these Cincinnati try-out camps and pursuant to the foregoing 
agreements players go to the various clubs with which Cincinnati has arranged for 
controlling them and for getting them officially if and when desired—that is to 
say, clubs with which Cincinnati is “working’—it is urged that Cincinnati merely 
“recommends” the players to these clubs. 

A provision of these “working agreements” was that Cincinnati should choose 
its players by September 1. On August 10, 1934, Mr. MacPhail inquired of the 
Commissioner whether an assignment to Toronto of Cincinnati’s right to take 
Wilmington players would be approved. He was informed it could not be 
approved, for the reasons: 

(a) That a contract between two clubs for the disposition of players of a 
third club is not approvable. 

(b) That the proposed arrangement would make the seiected players 
ineligible for draft for 3 years, whereas immediately eligible if acquired 
by Cincinnati and then transferred to Toronto; and “It is not possible for 
the commissioner to approve a procedure which wholly unnecessurily de- 
prives a player of his selection privileges, particularly after the years of 
persistent effort to secure such selection rights for players.” 

(c) That it also involved loss of waiver rights of the players and of the 
other major-league clubs. “If the transaction is handled as it should be, 
Cincinnati will have to secure waivers on the Wilmington players taken 
under the option agreement. * * * As the players ure coming from a 
class I league, there perbaps is very little likelihood that they would be 
claimed on waivers. Nevertheless, a precedent cannot thus be established 
which would involve loss of waiver rights.” 

Mr. MacPhail disagreed and submitted, as a “hypothetical case,” that Cincinnati 
could accomplish the result sought by “requesting’’ Wilmington to cancel the 
Cincinnati agreement and return the money paid, “telling them (Wilmington) at 
ihe saine time that a siinilar contract would probably be advantageous to a club 
of lower classification—that Toronto, for instance, will gladly give Wilmington 
the same consideration for the same rights.” MacIVhail added: “I mentioned 
Wilmington hypothetically; we are primarily concerned, however, in this mat- 
ter, with our agreements with clubs in class C or D leagues.” Later MacPhail 
wrote that he probably would submit such an agreement, “so that there may be 
detinite record of your (the commissioner's) refusal to approve such agreement.” 
Such agreement was never filed, however ; and that there may be “detinite record” 
it is here and now stated that any and all such agreements bust be disapproved, 
as Well as any and all other methods of accomplishing these objects, including 
the one actually used (as stated below). 

Cincinnati, under these “working agreements,” took four players from Beckley, 
three from Lartlesville, three from Jeannette, two from Mouut Airy, and three 
from Wilmington. Toronto took three players from Wilmington, two from Jean 
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nette, and one from Beckley and Bartlesville, all for $100 each (the consideration 
Cincinnati was to pay); and Fort Worth got two players from Beckley and four 
from Bartlesville, at $100 each, and four from Mount Airy for $600. So far as 
stated in the official Cincinnati-Mount Airy “working agreement,” Cincinnati 
was to pay Mount Airy only $600 and had only the right to take two players. 
llowever, there is evidence that it was understood Cincinnati would pay $1,200 
for four players, with right to as many more as Cincinnati wanted at $100 each; 
and Mount Airy (knowing the Fort Worth transfers were Cincinnati deals) 
elaims “the additional $200 which is owing us, due to the fact that you (Cincin- 
nati) selected six players instead of four.” 

The foregoing transactions are of the same general character, and obviously 
were made pursuant to Cinecinnati’s directions. The method used was (a) 
“recommendation” by Cincinnati to Toronto and Fort Worth that they “offer” 
Wilmington, Beckley, Bartlesville, Jeannette, Mount Airy, $100 per player ($150 in 
the Mount Airy-Fort Worth case) ; (0) telegrams from Toronto and Fort Worth 
making these offers”; (c) telegrams from Cincinnati to Wilmington, ete., “O, K. 
with us for you to sell players (as named and at prices mentioned in Toronto 
wires) to Toronto” (similarly in case of Fort Worth); (d) “acceptances” of 
these “offers” by Wilmington, ete. 

It is asserted Cincinnati did not direct the players’ transfers to Toronto and 
Fort Worth and that the assignor clubs legally could have refused these “offers,” 
although MacPhail adits: “I think there was a moral obligation” on those 
clubs to accept the Toronto-Fort Worth “offers” made on his (MacVhail’s) 
“recommendation.” It was a “moral obligation’ supported by and easily con- 
vertible into a legal obligation if the clubs had been at all concerned or fussy 
whether these players went to Cincinnati or to clubs to which Cincinnati wanted 
thei sent. 

When Toronto and Fort Worth got these players, Cincinnati, Toronto, and Fort 
Worth expected to have “working agreements” for 1935. It is said nothing 
definite was agreed to with Fort Worth, except that the terms would be similar 
to those nade with Toronto, which gave Cincinnati (in consideration of $7,600, 
payable in installments (first choice of five Toronto players by September 1, 1935, 
and first choice of five more by September 1, 1936. Five named players (not $100 
players from Wilmington, ete.) were to cost $2,500 additional—no doubt be- 
cause consideration was given Toronto’s “inventory.” (As explained by Fort 
Worth’s representative: “If we made a ‘working agreement’ and had certain 
plavers on the club at the time, Cincinnati should take into consideration to a 
certain extent what inventory we have.”’) 

First choice of ten Class AA contracts over a 2-year period, at $760 each, 
though apparently absurdly low, is not inexplicable, since Cincinnati put seven 
players at Toronto at $100 each, had secured other players for Toronto at little 
cost, and presumably would do likewise in 1935 and 1986. In fact, it is some 
what more generous to Toronto than the $400 per player it would cost Cincinnati 
to send the players to Toronto on optional assignment and recall them. And 
there was, of course, an unexpressed “moral obligation” (which presumably 
would be respected) upon Cincinnati not to take players who cost Toronto sub 
stantially. 

The processes mentioned above violate many rules—too many to discuss in 
detail. Using a club’s scouts to sign players, who then are placed with minor 
league clubs controlled through “working agreements,’ obviously violates the 
major leagues’ agreement not to sign sandlot players. That covenant was held 
out by the majors to the minors from 1920 to 1930, inclusive, as an inducement 
to their consenting to the universal draft. Presumably it helped to induce such 
consent. However, these practices are not confined to sandlot players. They 
are used also in case of players major clubs are free to sign, such as college 
players and players with previous minor league experience. If Cincinnati 
signed some players it had no right to sign, and whom it had covenanted not to 
sign, this probably was incidental. Apparent objects and obvious results are to 
deprive minor league clubs of $400 bonus per optional transfer (all transfers 
where right of reacquisition is retained) and evasion of player limits, optional 
player limits, restrictions on optional transfers and on reacquisition of players, 
waiver rules, eligibility of the player for draft, ete. 

The argument for these processes is that ‘“chain-store’’ methods accomplish 
much the same thing and force independent clubs to these expedients. How- 
ever, these expedients are expressly prohibited by the rules, while “‘chain-store” 
operation was expressly sanctioned hoth by the major and minor leagues with 
full knowledge of the consequences. It may be that the minor leagues acquiesce 
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in major league “chain-stores” signing sandlot players because they assume the 
obligations of attaching to ownership of the minor league clubs which os- 
tensibly sign the players, and because that protection is accorded league and 
club creditors, Further, these expedients are used by chain systems, even to 
the extent of a class C “chain” club ostensibly financing an entire league, which 
covenants not to take optional players except from this class C club, which, 
notWithstanding its maximum limit of 20 players, has agreed (although the 
“working agreement” of course dees not so state) to furnish the league “players 
and managers for clubs, thus relieving the circuit of its attendant financial wor 
ries.” The league is relieved of financial worries only to the limited extent of 
the financing club’s payments; if insolvency results, no obligation rests upon the 
financing club to the league (except for payments due before the insolvency ), or 
(theoretically, but perhaps not actually) to league or club creditors, even to “the 
players furnished” for any unpaid salaries. 

The following rulings are necessary, in the way of remedial action, to restore 
draft and waiver rights of players and clubs, to establish proper records of the 
player transfers involved, and to prevent further misuse of “working agret 
ments”: 

1. As to all players placed with Toronto, Wilmington, Beckley, Bartlesville, 
Jeannette, Mount Airy by Cincinnati (including players signed by Cincinnati 
officials or scouts, whether to Cincinnati or minor-league contracts or to agre¢ 
ments to sign with a blank or a designated minor-league club, players coming 
from Cincinnati try-out camps, and players transported or otherwise sent to those 
clubs by Cincinnati), proper transfer agreements are directed to be filed. In the 
cases of such of these players as were subsequently retransferred to Cincinnati 
(or as were later transferred to Toronto or Fort Worth or other clubs by Cin 
cinnati’s directions), such transfer agreements must be options! assignments, 
since the rules require execution of optional assignments wherever a club retains 
a right to reacquire the transferred player and prohibit recognition of any other 
arrangement for the player’s return. Each such optional assignment is to be 
accompanied by a payment of $400 (by check to order of the national associa 
tion, for benefit of the optionee club), being the difference between the $100 
optional consideration and the $500 recall consideration fixed by the rules 

2. As to all players secured by Toronto and Fort Worth or other clubs from 
Cincinnati through Wilmington, Beckley, Bartlesville, Jeannette, and Mount 
Airy, agreements are directed to be filed by those clubs transferring said players 
to Cincinnati (except where covered by optional assignments, as above provided ) 
and by Cincinnati transferring them to Toronto and Fort Worth or the other 
assignee clubs, provided major-league waivers are obtained for the latter trans 
fers. This includes not only the $100 transfers but also all others, as, for example, 
the transfer of Player Dailas Patton by Cincinnati from Bartlesville to Toronto 
It also includes players transferred by Cincinnati’s directions from one of its 
“working agreement” clubs to another, or to or from those clubs by or to other 
major or minor clubs. 

The foregoing prevents the loss of the players’ right to immediate eligibility 
to draft, which was the main result of the Cincinnati Club's failure to execute 
and file such agreements. These players also will not be permitted to be reac 
quired by Cincinnati, under any 1935 “working agreement,” until other clubs have 
had an opportunity to draft them in the 1935 selection period, as provided by the 
rules, evasion of which was another result of the failure to execute and file proper 
transfer agreements. 

seyond this restoration of the status which would be in effect if the proper 
transfers had been filed originally, no penalties will be imposed unless the clubs 
concerned do not avail themselves of the opportunity now given them to remedy 
their failure to file such agreements at the time of such transfers. (Exception 
must be made in case of Player Lee Grissom, about whose alleged signing by 
Cincinnati complaint has been filed, which is under investigation, and which will 
be dealt with later.) In each case where proper transfer agreements are not 
now filed, as provided in paragraphs (1) and (2), next above, a minimum penalty 
of $100 will be imposed upon each club concerned and the player involved will be 
declared a free agent. 

3. Further misuse of “working agreements” to evade the rules will not be pe: 
mitted. Clubs will not be permitted: 

(1) Tosign players for other clubs, directly or indirectly : 

(2) To place players with other clubs, except upon filing proper transfer 
agreements, Which must be optional assignments if a right of reacquisition 
is retained ; 
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(3) To select under “working agreements” any player they have placed 
with such clubs; 

(4) To transfer players of clubs with which it has “working agreements” 
(which includes attempts to transfer, by any process whatever, their right 
to select such players), or otherwise in any manner to control the opera- 
tions and players of such clubs. Upon receiving notice from a club with 
which it has a “working agreement” that it is desired to release or transfer 
a designated player, a club may elect whether or not to select such player 
under its “working agreement’; but it will not be permitted, under the pre- 
tense of making such decision (as in the foregoing Cincinnati cases) to effect 
or influence the player’s transfer to another club. 

(5) Clubs may not exact stipulations against, or otherwise prohibit, the 
securing of players by the lower-classification club, either outright or option- 
ally, from other clubs. Clubs cannot be permitted to contract away their 
right and obligation to acquire competitive strength as needed and wherever 
obtainable, nor may other clubs legitimately be excluded from their right 
to deal with any club for acceptance of their players under outright or 
optional assignments. 

(6) After the 1935 season, no club will be permitted to have a “working 
agreement” with an entire league or with more than one club in a league. 


KENESAW M. LANpDIs, Commissioner. 


Exuisir No. 43-H 


OFFICE OF THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER, 
833 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
February 25, 1935. 
further notice to all clubs concerning “working agreements.” 

GENTLEMEN: Supplementing the decision of January 25, 1935, and answering 
inquiries concerning same, all clubs are informed that the six paragraphs of 
section 3 of that decision’ involve and are based upon major-minor league rules 
which apply identically to all clubs, whether major or minor, 

There is no material difference in “working agreements” (ad) between major 
league clubs and minor league clubs, or (b) between higher-classification minor 
league clubs and lower minor league clubs, except that the “sandlot rule” and 
the player’s eligibility to draft are not in issue in the latter case. Misuse of 
“working agreements” by minor league clubs otherwise involves the same objects 
and results in the way of rules violation and evasion—namely, depriving the 
lower clubs of their optional player bonus and evading player limits, optional 
player limits, restrictions on optional transfers and on reacquisition of players, 
waiver rules, transfer agreement rules, ete. 

A “working agreement” is not an agreement covering reacquisition of a club’s 
own players or players it has transferred “outright.” It is simply an agreement 
whereby a lower-classification club gives a higher club a right or option t 
purchase or select player contracts of the lower club (not players held for * 


1 Sec. 3 of the decision of January 25, 1935, reads as follows: 
“Further misuse of ‘working agreements’ to evade the rules will not be permitted. Clubs 
will not be permitted 
“(1) To sign players for other clubs, directly or indirectly ; 
“(2) To place players with other clubs, except upon filing proper transfer agree- 
ments, which must be optional assignments if a right of reacquisition is retained ; 
a To select under ‘working agreements’ any player they have placed with such 


To transfer players of clubs with which it has ‘working agreements’ (which 
includes attempts to transfer, by any process whatever, their right to select such 
players) or otherwise in any manner to control the operations and players of such 
clubs. Upon receiving notice from a club with which it has a ‘working agreement’ that 
it is desired to release or transfer a designated pl: ryer, a elub may elect whether or not 
to select such player under its ‘working agreement ; but it will not be permitted, under 
the pretense of making such decision (as in the fore going Cincinnati cases) to effect or 
intluence the player's transfer to another club, 

_“(5) Clubs may not exact stipulations against, or otherwise prohibit, the securing 
of players by the lower-classitication club, either outright or optionally, from other 
clubs. Clubs cannot be permitted to contract away their right and obligation to acquire 
competitive strength as needed and wherever obtainable, nor may other clubs leziti 
mately be excluded from their right to deal with any club for acceptance of their 
pli iyers under outright or optional assignments 

“(6)- After the 1935 season, no club will be permitted to have a ‘working agreement’ 
with an entire league or with more than one club in a league.” 
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transferred or placed there by the higher club), in consideration of payment of 
a certain sum, which may be by periodic installments if the clubs so agree. The 
only thing that raises any question is a thing not written in the agreement, but 
which nevertheless is urged to be vitel—namely, that it is essential to the opera- 
tion of the lower club that the higher club send it players. There is no objection 
whatsoever, under the rules, to an undertaking by the higher club to furnish 
players to the lower club, nor to the inclusion of an express stipulation to that 
effect in the working agreement. The objection lies in the furnishing of players 
otherwise than in compliance with the rules, and to their being reacquired other- 
wise than in compliance with the rules. Those rules (with the exception of the 
rule prohibiting signing of sandlot players by major clubs) apply alike to major 
league clubs and to minor league clubs. 
KENESAW M. LANDIs, 
Commissioner. 





ExHiBit No. 43-I 


BASEBALL, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
833 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
April 14, 1937. 
In re Player Tom Henrich: 

Investigation of the status of this player, initiated at his request, discloses 
that he has been “covered up” for the benetit of the Cleveland club and that 
his transfer by New Orleans to Milwaukee was directed by the Cleveland club 
and prevented his advancement to a major league club under the selection 
rules. Because of this violation of the player's rights under his contract and 
the major-minor league rules, he is hereby declared a free agent. 

KeENESAW M. LANbIs, Commissioner. 





Exuibir No. 43-J 


In re Cedar Rapids-St. Louis National League club relations: 

At the end of the 1934 season, the Cedar Rapids (Western League) club sought 
financial aid from various major league clubs in return for a right to select some 
of its players during 1935. It also expressed its willingness to “wash sales” 
(which means—secretly, and of course illegally, to refund the money ostensibly 
paid in player transfers). 

In December, 1954, the St. Louis National League club, through its Rochester 
(International League) subsidiary, agreed to pay $2,500 for the right to select 
Cedar Rapids players. In August, 1935, Messrs. Rickey (St. Louis) and Joln- 
son (Cedar Rapids) conferred and the agreement was renewed for 1956, with 
Cedar Rapids getting an extra $1,000, ostensibly as increased compensation 
for the selection rights, but actually to refund $1,000 it was agreed Cedar 
Rapids should pay to the Nebraska League for 10 player contracts on which 
st. Louis held purchase rights in the name of its Columbus (American <As- 
sociation) club. The $1,000 is correctly entered in the Cedar Rapids bank 
book as “return of $1,000 from St. Louis.” In December, 1936, the Cedar Rapics- 
Rochester agreement was further extended to cover 1937 and 1938, with Cedar 
Rapids getting $250, allegedly as a bonus for the extension, but in reality a 
reiund of $25) it paid Rochester for player Clements’ contract (and so entered 
in the Cedar Rapids bank book). 

Soon thereafter it was decided to expand Cedar Rapids operations, by Cedar 
Rapids making selection agreements with class D clubs. To secure the necessary 
funds, Cedar Rapids and Rochester corresponded about having “at least 35.000 
added to our contract,” but about January 21, 1956, Messrs. Rickey and Jolnso 
conferred at St. Louis and this proposed method of financing the project was 
ubondoned. Instead, the parties officially canceled and terminated the Cedar 
Rapids-Rochester agreements for 1936, 1937, and 1938, and since that time the) 
have represented that there has been in effect no agreement or understanding 
whatsoever between thei. 

A Cedar Rapids syste was set up for 1936, with Cedar Rapids acquiring the 
right to select players from Jamestown (Northern League), Mitehell (Nebraska 
Leacue), and Fayetteville ( Missouri-Arkansas League), Cedar Rapids agreeing 
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to pay $1600 to each of these clubs. For the 1937 season, Mitchell and Fayette- 
ville were retained as Cedar Rapids affiliates, Crookston was substituted for 
Jamestown as its Northern League affiliate, and Newport (Northeast Arkansas 
League), a Rochester atliliate in 1936, became a Cedar Rapids affiliate in 1937. 
Throughout 19386 and 1937, the St. Louis system also had an affiliate in each 
league having a Cedar Rapids affiliate. 

This was indeed an ambitious program for Cedar Rapids, a club which was not 
a profit making but a community enterprise operated because its members were 
sportsmen who | ked the game and desired their city represented in baseball; 
which had never had a selection agreement with a lower-classification club; 
which was financed by ticket subscriptions; which had been obliged on Jan. 17, 
1936, to borrow $1,250 to secure funds for the players’ salary guarantee deposit 
required by the rules; which when the Rickey-Johnson conference was held 
(January 21, 1936) had a bank balance of $35.65; which had earnestly sought 
Major League financial aid for its 1935 operation; which, only a few months 
previously, had solicited and secured (but now “canceled”) a renewal of such 
assistance for 1936 (and later got an extension for 1937 and 1938, now also 
“canceled”) > and which undertook to add another affiliate for 1937, Newport, at 
an additional cost of $1,600, but was obliged to borrow (February 19, 1937) the 
sum of SSO0O in order to be able to pay its own 1937 park rental. 

It is obvious that the Cedar Rapids expansion program could have been, and 
was, undertaken only in reliance upon somebody's underwriting it and that 
assurances had been given that the necessary funds would be supplied as and 
when required. And such funds did come, practically exclusively, throughout 
1956 and 1937, in the form of payments from the St. Louis system for players, 
all but one of Whom Cedar Rapids had obtained from the St. Louis system. 

In 1986 and 1957, St. Louis held training camps in the name of its Springtield 
(Mo.) club, to Which came players of three principal classifications: (1) players 
efficially on the roster of Springfield and other St. Louis affiliates; (2) players 
under contracts signed by the players (with St. Louis clubs, or with no club 
named in the contract) but withheld from official record (Cin violation of the 
baseball rules) pending the club's decision as to their ultimate disposition ; 
(3) so-called letter players not signed to contracts, but who had received 
letters admitting them to the camps. Officiais, manavers and scouts of the St. 
Louis club and its atliliates attended these camps, to supervise and train the 
players and to allot them among the various clubs, In like manner, managers 
of Cedar Rapids and its affiliates attended, as well as a number of Cedar Rapids 
players, some of whom were left at the camp (1936) for disposition by St. Louis. 
Their expenses were paid by Springfield—that is to say, by St. Louis, for Spring 
field's training and try-out camps expenses (1986: 88,796.75 ; 1937: SS,046.1S) fat 
exceeded its needs and its funds, St. Louis financing it with loans. In all essen- 
tial resvects, Cedar Rapids and its affiliates were dealt with as members of the 
St. Louis system at these camps. 

The players whom Cedar Rapids affiliates got from these camps in some in- 
stances were under signed contracts. If these contracts had been officially 
recorded, the players were released from them and signed to new contracts 
If the contracts had not been recorded, the players were directed to sign new 
contracts, unless it was necessary only to insert the club’s name in a contract 
already signed by the players. Although ostensibly secured as free agents, the 
clubs concerned were fully aware, as their statements, correspondence, and 
dealings demonstrate, that the players actually were transferred to them by 
the St. Louis system, 

Throughout 1986 and 1937, players were transferred within and between the 
two systems, sometimes officially by transfer agreements, sometimes unoflicially 
by “release” from existing contracts or by inserting the transferee club's name 
in contracts the players were induced to sign or had signed. In some cases, 
the release was antedated; in others, the transferee club was “informed” that 
the player was looking for employment, or it was suggested to the player that 
he apply to the other club for employment; in others, the release actually was 
sent to the transferee club for delivery to the player upon signing the new con- 
tract, Cedar Rapids system players went to Cedar Rapids or to St. Louis affiili- 
ates; and all Cedar Rapids player transfers in 1936 and 1937 were exclusively 
to and from its affiliates and the St. Louis clubs—except one player, who was 
drafted by Cedar Rapids (only draft Cedar Rapids ever made) after “consult- 
ing” St. Louis officials, and who was later transferred to a higher-classificatiom 
club of the system from which drafted, an official of which “insinuated that I 
(Johnson) was controlled directly or indirectly by the St. Louis Cardinals and 
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<«they) had drafted his player, and I told him it was a lie, and finally they cooled 
off and wanted to know if I would be decent enough to sell this player back.” 

Detailed analysis of the many facts and great amount of evidence involved 
would very much lengthen this decision, and is needless, for the investigation 
establishes beyond doubt or question that the Cedar Rapids club and its affiliates 
in 1986 and 1937 were merely adjuncts to the St. Louis system and that St. Louis 
controlled the players of two clubs in each of the three class D leagues in 1936 
und in each of the four class D leagues in 1937. Throughout this period, St. 
Louis and Cedar Rapids represented that there was no agreement or under- 
standing between them, and so certified officially in purported compliance with 
major-minor rule 20, which provides: 

“Each year on or before the first day of the playing season and on any subse- 
quent date where the status of a club with regard to ownership, control, or 
operation may be changed, every major- and minor-league club shall certify to the 
amajor-minor league advisory council the following information: 

“(a) Ownership of stock, or other interest, in any other major- or minor 
league club by its officials, stockholders or owners. 

“(b) Ownership of stock, or other interest, in their club by any other 
major- or minor-league club, club official or stockholder 

“(c) Agreements or understandings covering the operation of any other 
club, either in whole or part, by their club, with a certified copy of such 
agreement. 

“(d) Agreements or understandings covering the operation of their club 
in whole or to any extent by any other major- or minor-league club. 

“(e) Agreements or understandings covering payment by their club 
to any other major- or minor-league club or to their club by any other 
major- or minor-league club, or any loss or deficit or share of the profits of 
such club. 

“(f) Agreements or understandings giving any other major- or minor- 
league club the right to acquire the contract of any player gn its club, or to be 
consulted respecting his transfer or release, unless such right be covered 
by regulation form optional agreement duly filed.” 

At the hearing, it was again contended that there was no agreement or 
understanding between St. Louis and Cedar Rapids; but that there was only 
a friendship of many years’ standing between Messrs. Rickey and Johnson, 
because of which friendship it was naturally expected that each would assist 
the other and be preferred in player transfers, 

The thing with which the rule is concerned is the fact of the understanding, 
relation, operation, or control—not the means by which accomplished. Further, 
the obvious fact is that there was not merely a friendly relationship. The un- 
broken chain of events demonstrates that there was a confidential arrangement 
more comprehensive and far-reaching than their 1985 “working agreement,” 
or than the “cancelled” 1936-38 agreements, or than has ever been set 
forth in an agreement filed of record by any club in the history of baseball. That 
arrangement was not placed beyond the operation of the rules merely becauss 
the parties relied upon the friendship existing between them. 








Baseball seeks, as its constitutional documents state, “to perpetuate baseball 
is the national game and to surround it with such safeguards as to warrant 
absolute public confidence in its integrity and methods.” The fundamental, in 
dispensable basis of every league's operations majo! nd minor Is the uh 
questionable integrity of competition within the league. Obviously, doubt of that 
must arise if players of two or more clubs competing in the same league are 
controlled by the one organization, for the power exists thereby to reculate and 
‘ontrol the competition of those clubs. It is no answer to say that this power 
is not exercised, or that each club must be allowed to decide for itself whether 
to submit to such control. An individual club cannot, and will not, be 
permitted to make a contract destructive of public confidence in baseball's 


integrity 

This case is the culmination of repeated efforts to maintain the above- 
mentioned principles. 

The so-called working agreement is merely, at least as far as its written terms 
are concerned, an agreement by which a club pays an agreed sum te a lower- 
classification club for a right to select players from that club. Such agreements 
have always been permitted by the baseball rules and have been in operation 
for many years. Prior to 1932, however, their use was restricted because the 
rules then required that all players covered by such selection rights had to be 
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counted in the selecting club’s total-players limit. In December 1931, the rules 
were amended by adoption of a resolution (originally effective for 2 years, and 
subsequently extended) that “when a club, in consideration of aiding financially 
a minor league club of class B, C, or D, has been given an option to acquire the 
contract of a player or players of such club, such players shall not be counted 
in the player limit of the major league club unless and until such player contract 
or contracts shall be purchased.” This increased the use of such agreements 
If action under them is limited to their written terms (which is the basis 
of their sanction by the rules), there is nothing objectionable about them, for 
they merely secure to the selectee club an advance payment for a right to select 
players from it. In fact, this is but an adaptation by individual clubs of base- 
ball’s draft rules, whereby, for the purpose of facilitating the advancement of 
players, all higher-classification clubs have a right to select players from lower 
classification clubs. However, such agreements are objectionable when perverted 
into devices for secret control of the players of two clubs in the same league. 

A question involving what the commissioner deemed to be misuse of such 
agreements first arose in February 1932. The St. Louis National League Club 


presented for approval an agreement by which it was to pay $2,500 to the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Club for the right to select one player. That was entirely un 
objectionable. However, the agreement went beyond this and by its terms 


obligated Springfield— 
(1) “To give a trial to players recommended by the St. Louis Club, 


whenever possible.” 

As to this, Mr. Rickey said: “It is a convenient thing to have them try 
out players whom we hear about from their home town, whenever possible. 
It has in mind only the neighborhood of Springfield, I will guarantee en- 
tirely. It is an inconsequential feature of the agreement, and we are 
perfectly glad to waive it.” 

(2) “Not to accept option players other than those offered by St. Louis 
or clubs affiliated with St. Louis.” 

St. Louis owned and operated the Danville (Ill) Club in the same league as 
Springfield. 

The following quotations, from the record of the hearing held in connection 
with the foregoing proposed agreement, set forth the divergent views respecting 
the vital question presented by a common control of the playing strength of 
two clubs in the same league: 

“ComMisstonre. You have this arrangement which obligates Springfield to 
take optional players only from the owner of the Danville Club, its competitor. 
The same principle is involved as if the agreement provided that they would 
look to you for all their players. It is only a difference in degree, because one 
recognized source of supply for minor league players is optional players, and 
another source is players they get outright; those two kinds of players make 
up every club. Your ownership of Danville, in the same league, with that 
limitation they (Springfield) impose upon themselves that they will take optional 
players only from you, involves that principle. 

“Mr. Rickey. I cannot assume that there is any violation of any rule, that 
the whole underlying structure of good sportsmanship which must be preserved 
in professional baseball is infringed upon, when you take a club in one league 
and own it and then say to another club in the same league, ‘You shall not 
take optional players.’ What can happen when it is done? Is there a hazard 
in the games? Is there a hazard in the management? Is there an overlapping 
of interest? Is there anything that takes away from the intensity of rivalry 
between the clubs? Is there a premium put even remotely, indirectly, upon 
ordinary competition of two teams? I am trying to find where the spirit that 
underlies our rules and regulations is affected by that provision. I cannot 
imagine an upper-classification club making an agreement upon any other 
provision that they would not load their club up with optional players from 
some other club. We were bold enough to put what I feel our understanding 
was right into this agreement. Who can be heard to object that another person 
has risked $2,500 on a return that they know not what it is?) Who can be heard 
to object to a self-imposed restriction that Springfield has placed upon itself? 
What does the action of a club become so detrimental, although self-imposed, 
that the rules and regulations have the right to interfere and say, ‘You cannot 
handle your own business—we will handle it for you’? 

‘COMMISSIONER. Suppose Springfield and Danville are in first and second 
position, making a fight, and that Springfield can get an optional player who 
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will strengthen Springfield. Have you a right under this agreement to say to 
Springfield, ‘You shall not take that player’? 

“Mr. Rickey. I think we have. 

“COMMISSIONER. Is that good? 

“Mr. Rickry. It is not good for Springfield. 

“COMMISSIONER, Is it good for that league? Is it good for the whole insti- 
tution? 

“Mr. Rickey. Many a club makes an agreement that is bad for itself. It is 
entirely a question of can a man make a deal for himself. 

“COMMISSIONER. I am not dealing with the question of the selfish interest of 
Sprinefield in the deal. Iam dealing with this question: Here is a pennant race 
in the Three-I League that is as far as the principle is concerned, just as im- 
portant as if it were a pennant race in the National or American League, 
‘They are fighting your club. You have the power to say to them: ‘This avenue 
of strength to your club we will shut.’ It is pretty plain that would be bad for 
the league, wouldn’t it? Not merely the club that was thus deprived of strength 
ening itself by its own acts with its eyes open, but that would not be good for 
that league. Springfield has agreed with the owner and operator of Danville 
that Springfield will not strenezthen its club from this source. 

“Mr. Rickey. I get your point: Danville and Springfield are contending fo 
the pennant in the same league. All right. Suppose they have left as the only 
avenue that they can take optional players from St. Louis and then we wit! 
hold the benevolent hand and say, ‘You can’t have an optional player from us, 
and all other sources of supply are stopped; therefore, that will leave you in 
second place and Danville will win, because you cannot contend with us and 
Wwe will not give you any players.’ Yes, that is in it; you are right. 

“COMMISSIONER. That is in this, isn't it? 

“Mr. Rickey. Yes, that is in there. 

“COMMISSIONER. Big as a house, isn't it? 

“Mr. Rickey. It is not big as a house. 

“COMMISSIONER. I think it is, as big as the universe. This is just as im- 
portant in the Three-I League as it would be in the National or American 
League. You two fellows are in a fight for the pennant and Springfield says: 
‘Here I have a chance of getting a player. You have the power to say: ‘You 
can't do it.’ 

‘Mr. Rickey. I have the absolute power to say that the only source of supply 
to them to get an optional player I will stop. That is right, but you will 
there is no commitment on my part and no right of expectancy on the part of 
Sprinefield that it will get a single optional player from anybody. 

“COMMISSIONER. That is what raises the question. 

“Mr. Rickey. I have a right to do that, and they cannot raise the question, 
because when this contract is signed they must know that they are giving up 
the right to expect an optional player from anybody. If we won't give them 
anybody, then they cannot get an optional player from anybody. They made the 
deal giving up that right for a consideration, take compensation for surrendering 
the right to take optional players from anybody. I think that is a real contract, 
because they had the right to give up. That is what they did in this case. 

“COMMISSIONER. That is what this agreement means. 

“Mr. Rickey. Yes, sir. I think that is all right. I think they have certainly 
got the right to do it. 

“COMMISSIONER. Do you think that would be good for the Three-I League? 

“Mr. Rickey. Yes, it is good. 

“COMMISSIONER. One of the ways, with which the fans of minor leaguedom 
are very familiar, for minor league clubs to strengthen themselves is by op- 
tional players. Now, they are in the race, and they have an opportunity to 
strengthen themselves by the optional process, and the owner of Danville, the 
competitor, in that situation says: ‘No, vou can't do it.” Is that good? 

“Mr. Rickey. I will answer the question as best I know how. Any specific 
instance coming out of a contract may be answered that it is bad for the club, 
bad for the league. Assume that we are discussing the specific instance which 
they put, for the protection of themselves in here. What is good in any 
league so far as it relates to any club peculiarly must be left for the hands of 
the ownership of the respective clubs. Naturally, Springfield in this instance 
must be able to determine for itself what is good for its club. Whatever is good 
for that club is good for the league, because we have no other way of determining 
what is good for the club save through the club. Whatever the club does for 
itself individually is calculated to be good for the league and is good for the 


See 
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league, although in any specific instance you may decide now the contract that 
that club has executed is not only bad for itself, but perchance bad for the 
league; but probably there are things that led them to make that for that club, 
and probably that is the thing that is best for the league. Therefore, the answer 
to your question is, necessarily: Yes, it is good for the league. 

“COMMISSIONER. Would it be good for the league if that situation arose and 
it was known around through the league that Springfield is unable to strengthen 
itself in that way, because of a veto by the one who is its competitor, Danville? 

“Mr. Rickey. Not only would it be good, but, I dare say, that in this particular 
league there are only three clubs that would not welcome a similar agreement 
of that kind. That contract is being signed to help Springfield in the first place. 
I venture further to say that an option agreement could be procured today of 
this character, perhaps not on these terms, with three-fourths of all the clubs 
in Class B, C, and D.” 

Following that hearing, the St. Louis, Springfield, and all other major and 
minor league clubs were notified : 

“The provision that Springtield will not accept optional players other than 
those offered by St. Louis is utterly illegal. In the first place, it violates the 
essential that all clubs must be at liberty to acquire playing strength wherever 
available under the rules; and, secondly, inasmuch as St. Louis owns and op- 
erates Danville in the I-I-I Leagne and Springfield is in the same league and 
the two clubs are therefore competitors in the pennant race, certainly the owner 
of one of those clubs cannot be allowed the veto power on the other club’s 
acquisition of players.” 

In July 1933, the St. Louis National League Club presented for approval an 
agreement covering “option for selection of two players from each of the four 
Clubs in the Nebraska State League.” The parties were notified the agreement 
could be approved only on the basis that any players selected would remain with 
their clubs until the end of the season and that St. Louis could select no player 
sent to the Nebraska League by any St. Louis system club, directly or indirectly. 
The parties so agreed. The agreement accordingly was approved, it being limited 
to selection of players. 

The next case involving what the Commissioner conceived to be misuse of such 
agreements arose in November 1934. The St. Louis-owned club at Springfield 
(Mo.) and the Arkansas League filed an agreement by which, for an agreed 
payment by Springfield, that club got the right to select Arkansas League play- 
ers. It provided, however, that the Arkansas League would not accept optional 
players from other clubs without Springfield’s consent. This, as stated in the 
prior St. Louis-Springfield (1ll.) case, violated the essential that all clubs must 
be free to acquire playing strength wherever available. Accordingly, elimina- 
tion of this provision was required. It now develops, in this present investiga- 
tion, that the parties thereupon entered into a so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
to retain the illegal covenant, in violation of the basis upon which the agreement 
had been approved. League President Morgan confirmed that secret under- 
standing by letter (February 18, 1935) to Springfield president Eckert: 

“In regard to the Commissioner’s circular letter of January 25, 1955, stat 
ing that it would be necessary to strike out the following: 

“*The Arkansas State League further agrees not to accept optional players 
from other clubs without the consent of the Springfield Club.’ 

“Pursuant to your conversation over the telephone this morning, the members 
of the Arkansas League will enter into this gentlemen's agreement not to accept 
optional players from other clubs without your consent, in order to preserve the 
validity of the contract entered into the Ist day of November, 1954, between the 
Arkansas State Lengue and the Springfield, Mo., Baseball Club.” 

This offensive deprivation of the lower-classification club of its right to get 
playing strength also was presented in the Cedar Rapids-Rochester agreement of 
December, 1954, which obligated Cedar Rapids net to take optional players from 
other clubs without Rochester’s consent. This convenant was, of course, required 
to be eliminated 

Investigation of the subject having clearly developed that these selection or 
so-called working agreements were being perverted into arrangements for com 
plete control of the lower-classification clubs through secret understandings which 
the parties excluded from the documents they filed for approval, but which they 
relied upon because of confidence in each other, all major and minor league clubs 
were notified on December 29, 1934, January 25, 1935, and February 25, 1935, that 
no club could contract away its right and obligation to get competitive playing 
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strength as needed and wherever obtainable, and that after the current season 
no club could have a working agreement with more than one club in a league. 
It is obvious that the Cedar Rapids system was set up, in violation of these 
notifications, for the purpose and with the result of enabling St. Louis to con- 
trol the players of two clubs in each of the three class D leagues in 1936 and in 
each of the four class D leagues in 1937. 

The players “covered up” by this process are entitled to and must have free 
agency, both because of the violation of their rights and because the St. Louis 
Cedar Rapids combination cannot profit from their illegal conduct. 

Accordingly, all players on the Cedar Rapids list hereby are declared free 
agents, With the exception of player James F. Howard. He was secured from 
the St. Louis-owned Houston club, but preceeding the setting up of the illegal 
arrangement. In view, however, of the fact that the season opens a few wecks 
hence, and the Commissioner desires to enable the Cedar Rapids 1938S club to 
operate if it so desires (with complete disassociation from the St. Louis systeu 
these players are authorized to sign with Cedar Rapids for the 1938 season only, 
if they and the Cedar Rapids club wish to so contract 

As to Newport, Crookston, Mitchell and Fayetteville, all players obtained by 
them, directly or indirectly, through the St. Louis and Cedar Rapids systems 
will be declared free agents. These clubs participated in the illegal arra 
ment, but with a lesser degree of responsibility. Therefore, such free 
will be authorized to sign with those clubs, if they and the clubs so desire. 
out restriction except that they may not, within 3 years, be transferred to or 
sign With any St. Louis club or affiliate, or with Cedar Rapids. 

As to St. Louis, all players transferred to and still with St. Louis or any 
Louis club or affiliate, by, through or from Cedar Rapids or any Cedar Rapids 
affiliate, whether directly or indirectly, since January 21, 1936 Capproximiat: 
date of setting up the illegal arrangement), will be declared free agents, with 


st 


1 to 


the restriction that they may not, within 3 years, sign with or be transferred ¢ 
any St. Louis club or affiliate, or to Cedar Rapids. As to players of this class 
not now with St. Louis clubs, but transferred to innocent purchasers, on presenta 
tion of the facts by the players concerned such action will be taken as the facts 
may be found to warrant. 

Because of the necessity for further information as to some players involved 
in these St. Louis-Cedar Rapids dealings, a list of the players awarded free 
agency will be published later—within a few days. 

All player transfers, directly or indirectly, between Cedar Rapids and its 1937 
affiliates, and between St. Louis (including all its clubs and affiliates) and Cedar 
Rapids and its 1957 affiliates, are prohibited for a period of 3 years. Cedar 
Rapids will not be permitted to make a working agreement with any St. Louis 
club or affiliate, or with any club in any league in which St. Louis has a club 
or affiliate. The Cedar Rapids-Newport working agreement for 193s is one 
of the incidents of the St. Louis-Cedar Rapids set-up and is with a club of a 
league with a St. Louis affiliate; therefore, it is hereby declared null and void, 
and the parties prohibited from having any player transactions with each other 
for 3 vears. 

All necessary corrections will be made in the official records concerning 
status of players, as may be required to protect their rights under the optional 
rules, the selection rules, and otherwise, on the basis that all their transfers 
secret, Within the St. Louis-Cedar Rapids system were not 


the 


whether official or 
outright bat were in substantial effect optional transfers. 

Notwithstanding this investigation resulted in disclosure of misconduct merit- 
ing the imposition of severe penalties, none are imposed, for the reason that it 
is desired to take only the “remedial and preventive action” inescapably re- 
quired to terminate this situation, “detrimental to the best interests of the 
game,” of common control of two or more clubs in the same leagues, to prevent 
its recurrence, and to make the illegalities involved protitless for the clubs 
which participated therein. It is the Commissioner's hope and belief that this 
Will suffice, without punitive action, to forestall the possibility of these or any 
other baseball organizations hereafter entering into any arrangement for the 
control of more than one club in a league. 

It is, however, necessary to impose a penalty in the Arkansas League-Spring- 
1935, as there is no other way now to 


field (Mo.) gentlemen’s agreement of 
fine of S$1,000 jis here V assessed 


deal with that misconduct. Accordingly, a 
against the St. Louis-Springfield organization, St. Louis, the owner and operator 
of Springtield, undoubtedly having been responsible for that situation. Be- 
cause of changes in the league presidency and membership no penalty is imposed 


as to the league. 
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This investigation also developed “wash sales” transactions between the St. 
Louis-owned Sacramento (Pacitic Coast League) club and Newport, as the 
result of which Sacramento illegally obtained S588; and between Cedar Rapids 
and Mitchell, as the result of which Cedar Rapids illegally obtained $58s. 
Sacramento and Cedar Rapids are fined these amounts, it being essential to 
take from them these profits of their misconduct. (There also were “wash sales” 
between Cedar Rapids and Jamestown, but a change of ownership at James- 
town aborted that gentlemen’s agreement, with the result that Cedar Rapids 
did not profit from it.) 

This investigation also developed that, as stated in letter of July 2, 1937, from 
Mr. Wid Matthews (St. Louis employee) to President Eckert, of Springfield: 

“Mr. Rickey sent me down (to Monett, Mo.) to see about the Monett situation. 
To get them to finish the season so he could clear the team of deadwood and send 
in aS many new boys at any time he wanted to. At present he has 15 in St. Louis 
drawing salary. I called him on the phone and explained things to him and 
told him what it would take for Monett to finish if they did not draw any better 
until the end of the season. He told me to close the deal.” 

In the name of the St. Louis-owned club at Springfield (which actually had 
nothing to do with the deal), St. Louis paid Monett $715 (any part thereof not 
needed to be returned by Monett, but all retained by Monett) “for the right until 
the end of the Arkansas-Missouri league season to sign or release any players they 
(Springfield ostensibly, St. Louis in reality) see fit.” Thereafter, players were 
transferred by St. Louis and its clubs to Monett, both secretly and officially ; and 
St. Louis refunded their transportation expenses and the money ostensibly paid 
by Monett in such official transfers as purportedly involved money paymeuts, 
St. Louis also secretly paid Monett’s “protection” fee to the National Association 
for 1938, which fee is a prerequisite to validity of reservation of players for the 
1938 season. This Monett arrangement. being illegal, of course was entirely 
secret and confidential—another “gentlemen’s agreement.” The result is that 
all players reserved by St. Louis in the name of Monett, and all players trans- 
ferred to and by St. Louis in the name of Monett since July 2, 1937, must be, and 
hereby are, declared free agents, with the restriction that they may not sign with 
or be transferred to any St. Louis club for 3 years. These players are: Warren 
Buswell, Maurice Chartrand, Joe V. Davis, James Francoline, Harold Gold, 
Oliver Pickell, William Randell, Garland Sewell, Walter Ward, Leroy Young- 
blood, Starley Zetusky, William Cranford, Ross Graham, Clifford Potts, and Wm. 
V. Hudson, reserve list; and Glenn Bretthauner (transferred to the St. Louis club 
at New Iberia) and Robert Frost (transferred to the St. Louis club at Caruthers- 
ville). 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, 

Marcnu 22, 1938. Commissioner. 


Exurpbir No, 43-K 


OFFICE OF THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER, 
833 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, March 30, 1938. 
In re players Myron W. McCormick and Charles Stanceu 

In September 1937 the Buffalo (International League) Club transferred to the 
Cleveland (American League) Club the contracts of Players Myron W. McCor- 
mick and Charles Stancen for monetary considerations. 

Investigation of these transfers demonstrates that these players were “covered 
up” by Buffalo for Cleveland throughout the 19837 season, under a_ so-called 
gentlemen’s agreement, and that, in the above-mentioned transfers, the alleged 
payments by Cleveland to Buffalo were secretly refunded by Buffalo to Cleveland. 
Therefore, the players are declared free agents, but are not within 3 years to sign 
with or be transferred to Buffalo or Cleveland, or any club affiliated with those 
clubs. 

KENESAW M. LANDIs, 
Commissioner. 
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Exubir No. 43-—L 
BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
833 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, January 13, 1940. 
In re Detroit club “working agreements” 

The Detroit and Toledo clubs filed an agreement, dated January 15, 1938, 
siving Detroit the right to buy Toledo player contracts, at $5,000 each, during 
the years 1058, 1939, and 1940. Contrary to the rules requirements, this docu- 
ment did not set forth “the actual consideration, terms, and conditions” and 
“agreements were made not embodied in the document as filed.” The fact is that, 
under said agreement, and prior thereto, Detroit practically controlled Toledo 
player acquisitions and transfers, and player deals and payments between Toledo 
and Detroit (and its affiliates) were mostly bookkeeping transactions, Toledo 

ting mainly as covering-up agent for Detroit. 

Investigation further discloses that in 1936-38, Detroit, although it operated 
the Beaumont club in the Texas League, also largely controlled player acq! 
ions and transfers of a competing Texas League club, Fort Worth, and clubs 
ostensibly affiliated with Fort Worth. This was accomplished through relations 
and understandings between Business Manager Cecil Coombs, of Fort Worth, and 


General Manager Jack Zeller, of Detroit. Speaking of the generat relatiouship 
between Coombs and Zeller, President Thompson, of Fort Worth, relate o the 
ommissioner at the hearing: 

“Coombs thinks Zeller is the smartest and greatest and wisest an that was 


ever in baseball ; 

“He (Coombs) just worships him (Zeller) and I don’t think he (Coombs) 
would ever do scarcely anything unless he (Coombs) talked to him (Zeller) ; 

“Coombs was entirely dependent on him (Zeller) for guidance; and 

“We should have had a manager that could have stood on his own feet.” 

Zeller’s control of Fort Worth is further evidenced by his January 7, 19937, 
letter to Sioux City (hereinafter quoted) promising that Sioux City would be 
“first stop for players from Fort Worth,” and by the following excerpts from 
correspondence between Zeller and Zinn Beck (Charlotte Club) : legram. 
Beck to Zeller, March 31, 1987: “Send players.” (Reply letter, Zeller to Beck, 
March 31, 1937: 

“Have vour wire and just called Fort Worth. Cecil Coombs was not there, 
but in the bushes somewhere; therefore, left word for him to send you the 
following players (note: All Mort Worth players) : 

“James Bratton, Dot Pitman, George Bogvich, Clovis White, Allen Griswold 








° He (Coombs) will probably get them off Friday Sales papers 
will read $100 each and you will receive check from Fort Worth club for the 
difference between the above amount and the National Associ:tion tax for each 
player. Handle these players for our interest and if you can’t use them all 


later, give me 2 or 3 days to place them. Llort Worth will pay their salaries 
from April 14 to your opening date.’ 

For 1936, Detroit, acting through Beaumont, had a working agreement with 
\lexandria (Evangeline League). As with other clubs affiliated with Detroit 
under working agreements, the filed document did not set forth “the actual 
consideration, terms, and conditiens” and confidential agreements were made 
“not embodied in the document as filed,” the real agreement being that Detroit 
would (and did) secretly furnish players, who were “held for our interest and 
transferred as directed.” In 1936, Abbeville, also in the Evangeline League, like- 
wise had a working agreement, ostensibly with Fort Worth, but with Zeller 
secretly supplying and transferring Abbeville players. 

About July 1936, Luke Charles, also in the Evangeline League, talked with 
Beaumont about getting someone to take up their franchise and “were told to 
wait until the end of the season.” On September 17, 1936, Zeller wrote Lake 
Charles that Art Phelan might sell his interest in Alexandria and “take over Lake 
Charles,” but added: “I think you should wait until the league’s annual meeting 
before making a final decision. Be assured I will keep your interests in mind 
and feel that I shall find the right man for you before that time.” On January 
7, 1937, following his discussing the matter with Lake Charles in December, 
Zeller wrote: 
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“Personally, think it would be best for baseball in your city to have a local 
organization get behind the club and operate. I have agreed to secure a work- 
ing agreement with Toledo, who will pay Lake Charles $1,500, furnish the play- 
ers needed, and the manager, and reserving the right to select any desired play 
ers at the end of the season. In other words, the same sort of agreement we use 
with other clubs. * * * You cannot secure this arrangement for the coming 
season with Beaumont, but Toledo is in our organization. * * * If it were pos 
sible, | would be glad to take over the Lake Charles franchise and operate, but 
baseball law prohibits.” 

On January 22, 1937, Zeller wrote Lake Charles: 

“During the first week of February, Joseph Bratcher will appear in your 
fair city with enough cash to pay off all the old debts, give you the difference 
between such amount and $2,000, and have enough in reserve to carry him to the 
opening of the season. * * * Bratcher will have a working agreement on 
player contracts with Fort Worth.” 

On January 27, 1937, Zeller wrote Beaumont: 

“Send $1,500 to Fort Worth—charge to player purchase and sale accoun: 
as we are helping them operate a class D club.” ; 

This $1,500 sent by Beaumont to Fort Worth was handed over to Bratche: 
with an additional $1,000 from Fort Worth, No working agreement was filed 
between Lake Charles and Fort Worth, but Fort Worth (with Zeller cooperating) 
secretly operated Lake Charles through Bratcher, placing Bratcher under $2,500 
bond (of which Bratcher and Coombs denied knowledge notwithstanding they 
had executed the bond application), and Fort Worth took Lake Charles operat 
ing profits for 1957 and 1938. It is now alleged that during those years Fort 
Worth did not know exactly what the understanding was with Bratcher and 
subsequently “discovered” (alleg-dly in December 1958, but more probably in 
1939) that Bratcher was the owner, not merely a bonded employee, whereupon 
Fort Worth’s auditors (who also were Lake Charles auditors) made bookkeep- 
ing entries taking Lake Charles operations results out of Fort Worth’s accounts. 
Those entries (made in 1939) were dated back to September 1938, and a note 
taken from Bratcher, in settlement of his “debt” to Fort Worth. Nothing was 
done about Beaumont’s $1,500 payment to Luke Charles, through Fort Worth, and 
it is asserted this was merely a gift. 

On the facts, including secret player dealings by Zeller with and through 
Lake Charles, the commissioner is obliged to hold that during the years 1937 
and 1938, Detroit controlled two clubs in the Evangeline League, Alexandria, 
through Beaumont, and Lake. Charles, through Beaumont and Fort Worth. 

For 1937, Detroit also had a secret arrangement with Sioux City (Western 
League), as set orth in Zeller’s letter of December 23, 1936: 

“Following is my understanding of our arrangement, in which no agreement 
will be filed, but you can write me a letter that your club will carry out all 
provisions: Beaumont and all clubs under its direction will transfer to your 
club outright the contracts of any and all available players of Western League 
ability. If you receive a bona fide offer for the contracts of any of these players, 
you agre> to contact me for permission to sell—the net proceeds to be split be 
tween the tw6 clubs. Another class—young players of independent or semipro 
experience, signed by our scouts—if you wish any of them assigned to your 
club, you agree to handle them for our interest, to be transferred after your 
regular season. We will expect the right to purchase any of your own players 
for the same price offered by others.” 

On January 7, 1937, Zeller also wrote Sioux City: 

“Your club is the first stop for players from Toledo, Fort Worth, and Beau 
mont.” (Fort Worth being a Beaumont competitor, in which Zeller ostensibly 
had, and legitimately could have, no interest or authority whatsoever respecting 
its player dealings; Toledo also being ostensibly an independent club in which 
Zeller had, and legitimately could have, no interest or authority whatsoever re 
specting its player dealings. ) 

One of the players involved in this arrangement was William Ehrensberger 
Zeller transferred him to Sioux City from Beaumont, secretly refunding Sioux 
City’s pretended payment. As demanded by Zeller, Sioux City sent him a letter 
acknowledzing this player was held for Zeller and would be transferred as Zelle1 
directed and sale or draft price paid over to Zeller. The Philadelphia National 
League Club drafted Ehrensberger for $6,000. Zeller immediately demanded this 
money from Sioux City. Sioux City refused, claiming they had sustained losses 
account Zeller’s alleged failure to furnish them a good team. On October 19, 
1937, Zeller telegraphed Tom Fairweather, president of the Western League, 
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disclosing this cover-up and requesting the money be held until Sioux City au- 
thorized its payment to Zeller. On November 12, 1937, Zeller wrote Fairweather : 

“In the event they (Sioux City) do not authorize you to release proceeds of 
the check in your possession to Beaumont, I am going to give the commissioner 
all the facts. You and I know just about what he will do—cancel the draft, order 
the money returned, declare the player a free agent, and fine both clubs. It will 
also Inean the end of any sponsorship of the Sioux City Club.” 

Notwithstanding he knew the complete illegality of the transaction, Fair- 
weather acted as Zeller requested, over a 3-month period, until Sioux City finally 
vielded. 

For 1957, Beaumont tiled working agreement with Roswell (West Texas-New 
Mexico League). As Was customary, the filed document did not truthfully set 
forth the terms of the agreement, as required by the rules. As stated in Zeller’s 
letter of March 25, 1957, to Roswell: “Enclosing (working) agreements in our 
usual form. * You will notice that no reference is made to our sending 
you a complete club, as that conflicts with some of the rules; however, be assured 
they will be there on or before April 15, with contracts all signed.” This arrange- 
ment should have been known to (and stopped by) President J. A. Gardner, of 
the Texas League, as on April 24, 1937, Zeller wrote him that Zeller had “sent 
12 players to Roswell,” no official record of which existed anywhere. 

In August 1937, Zeller sent Roswell for execution what he termed ‘a form 
letter” (which term was accurate, as he had similar letters and illegal under- 
standings with all his working agreement clubs). This letter, signed and re 
turned by Roswell under date of August 20, 1857, states: 

“The contracts listed on our reserve list are being carried in your interest 
und will be transferred as directed after November 15, 1937. 

“In the event we receive any money through such transfers, or through the 
selection of those contracts by other clubs, we will either notify our league presi- 
dent to forward same to you or send our check on receipt from the league office.” 

For 1938, the Roswell franchise was transferred to Hobbs, N. Mex., and Zeller, 
through Beaumont, loaned $500 to Hobbs and also sent players to Hobbs “to be 
handled for our interest (i. e., covered up) in return for right to purchase desired 
player contracts of their (Hobbs) precurement.” This illegal arrangement was 
made through Milton KE Price, pre sident of the West Te .as-New Mex » League 
ind he cooperated in its subsequent operation and fulfillment. 

For 19387, Beaumont had a working agreement with Henderson (East Texas 
League). It inaccurately purported to give Beaumont merely a right to select 
three Henderson player contracts for S900.) Beaumont selected players Walie: 
Schafer, Emile DeJoughe, and Lloyd Dietz. Those selections violated the rules, 
as Zeller had illegally transferred (by the unconditional release process) these 
players to Henderson—Dietz from Charleston (Detroit affiliate) ; DeJonghe from 
Beaumont: and Schafer from Abbeville (Fort Worth affiliate). 

The Philadelphia American League Club drafted Player Irving Bartling from 
Henderson for $2,500, which Zeller demanded be paid over to him. Henderson 
(which got only $900 from Zeller) refused: “Can't understand why Beaumont 
should receive check for selection of Bartling.” Zeller replied: 

“On August 1 I wrote you Beaumont would leave House, Sublette, Bartling, 
and Galvin on your list to be transferred to Fort Worth if you did not wish to 
work with us another year, but if you would go along with us would leave them 
with you to be transferred during the off-season if you did not wish to use them 
in 1938. I asked you to write a letter confirming the arrangement and made out 
a form for you covering this matter. You came down to Beaumont the following 
week, said everything was all right, that these players helped you and you 
wanted to go along with us—thus confirming the arrangement, which included 
notifying the league office to send direct to Beaumont any check for the sale or 
draft of anyone of the above contracts.” 

Zeller had illegally transferred Bartling (and Schafer) to Henderson from 
Abbeville (Fort Worth affiliate) by the unconditional release process. Hender- 
son yielded to Zeller’s demand that the draft money be paid over, which was done 
through East Texas League President J. Walter Morris. House, Sublette, and 
Galvin were left with I'enderson under the secret arrangement above quoted; 
and Beaumont and Henderson filed another working agreement for 1938, which 
likewise camouflaged similar confidential understandings, in connection with 
which Zeller wrote Henderson on August 10, 1938: 

“Need room on Beaumont reserve list. Therefore, will notify Bramham we 
are canceling our option to recall Ed Weiland. Send through the enclosed papers 
on him and will see that your check is returned. In that connection, Charleston 
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club [with which Zeller operated similarly] told me that you had been reimbursed 
for the [Guy P.] Cartright transfer last year. 

“Carry these boys [Weiland and Cartright] and the others on your reserve 
list and transfer as directed during the winter season.” 

For 1926, 1937, and 1938, Detroit and Toledo, jointly, had working agreement 
with Tiffin (Ohio State League). This originated with direction by Zeller to 
Toledo that such arrangement be made, as set forth in letter of January 5, 1936, 
from C. F. Navin (Detroit) to President Shank (Toledo) : 

“It is my definite understanding from Jack Zeller that he toid you to have 
Toledo make a hook-up with Tiffin. Kindly advise if this is what he has in mind 
and if Toledo will still work with Tiffin because “Wish” Egan will prebably 
have some young fellows he will want to sign up to Tiffin contracts.” 

Pursuant thereto, Toledo and Tiffin officially filed a document purporting to set 
forth the arrangement for 1936. The document of course omitted reference to 
Detroit’s secret half interest therein, and to the illegal undertaking to furnish 
players to Tiffin. 

A similar document was filed renewing the arrangement for the 1957 season. 
In this connection Zeller wrote Toledo on February 7, 1937 : 

“Bramham will probably wish to make some alteration or amendment to your 
agreement with the Tiffin club as he seemed to think we are taking advantage of 
the clubs in the lower classifications, but let him do anything he pleases; how- 
ever, don’t let him know that we are practically putting all the players into 
these clubs.” 

On August 7, 1987, Zeller wrote Toledo about the customary “form letter’: 

“Get a letter from the Tiffin club president stating they will carry for your 
interest the contracts of players on their reserve list and will transfer as directed 
after November 15, 1937; also, will remit to you any moneys received in the 
transfer of any of these contracts—or if players are selected in the draft. In 
that way you are protected and need not take only one or two players who may 
have a chance to play in a better league.” 

And President Shank (Toledo) replied, August 11, 1937: 

“T'll get the letter from the Tiffin president as requested by you, just in case, 
but we have no worry with those boys.” 

The arrangement was secretly renewed for 1938, no agreement being filed and 
both Toledo and Tiffin (a:so Detroit) falsely certifying there were no affiliations 
or relations between them. In connection with the 1958 arrangement, President 
LeCrone, of Tiffin. wrote Ze:ler on August 11, 1938: 

“Was in Toledo today and got the balance of the $1,500" (this was the “work- 
ing agreement” payment by Toledo and Detroit to Tiffin) * * * Are again 
asking for the extra S500. I know you said you only allowed Class D clubs 
$1.500, but since we only received $1,000 2 years ago, I thought you might help 
us.” 

Zeller replied August 15, 1938: 

“Was under the impression that vou had an agreement on file with Toledo. 
Waldo (Shank) says you have not, therefore, think the best way to get you an 
additional $500 is to have you make out sales papers assigning the contracts of 
outfielders Waldo and Juckno, pitcher Ricketts and Art Larkin to the Alex- 
andria club for a lump sum of $590. Sign and send all three copies to Art 
Phelan at Alexandria, La., and he will take care of the matter. Write me ua 
letter that you will place all others on your reserve list and will transfer as 
directed during the off-season.” 

For 1959, Beaumont had a “working agreement” with Hot Springs (Cotten 
States League), with the usnal secret understandings concerning players 
Beaumont also secretly furnished $1,500 to Hot Springs for that club to pay over 
to Newport (Northeast Arkansas League) for a subsidiary “working agree- 
ment,’’ whereas Hot Springs only got $1,250 for itself under its Beaumont “work- 
ing agreement.” Operations under the Newport-Hot Springs agreement were 
controlled by Zeller. 

In connection with all the above-mentioned illegal arrangements, false cer- 
tificates of club relationships and connections were officially filed by all the 
clubs concerned, and players were transferred without filing proper agree- 
ments or under fake agreements. 

These arrangements were made and carried through by Jack Zeller. They 
included not only many “cover-up” deals, but also control of player dealings of 
two clubs in the Texas League (Beaumont and Fort Wayne) and two clubs in 
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the Evangeline League (Alexandria and Abbeville, and Alexandria and Lake 
Charles), Which continued even after the St. Louis-Cedar Rapids decision of 
March 22, 1958. In that case, it was considered that denunciation of such prac- 
tices and free agencies of the players mishandled would suffice to end this evil. 
It now appears that the only adequate penalty for such misconduct is ineligibility 
of the officials engaged therein; but, as such action was not taken in the prior 
case, nor notice given that it would be taken in a subsequent case, such penal- 
ties will not be imposed in the present case. However, notice hereby is given 
ull clubs, club officials and employes that the evils of common control of player 
dealings of two clubs in the same league, and perversion of “working agree- 
ments” into arrangements (as above set forth) for the wholesale “covering up’ 
of players, must cease; and that all ciub officials and employes found to be 
invelved in any such misconduct after this date will be placed on the ineligible 
list, maximum fines will be imposed upon each club concerned, and all players 
mishandled therein will be declared freo agents. 

Ineligibility also appears to be the only adequate penalty for improper con- 
duct of league presidents in knowingly cooperating in rules violations and player 
“cover-ups,” or negligently failing to investigate or report to the commissioner 
or to the president of the Nationa! Association facts and circumstances coming 
to their knowledge which indicate probable existence of illegal arrangements 
between clubs. League presidents’ duty of requiring observance of rules pro- 
tecting players from illegal dealings is of much greater importance than their 
ministerial duties, and violation of that duty is an even more serious offense 
than that committed by clubs engaving in such illegal activ Accordingly, 
notice hereby is given all League Presidents and Officials that in any such cases 
i tng after this date they will be placed on the ineligible list. 

The following orders are hereby entered respecting players found to have 
been mishandled in connection with the foregoing: 


ties. 


FREE AGENCIES 


Beaumont club—Continued 
Virgil Ricketts 
Martin Zachor 
James Robert Hickey 
Fdward Albosta 
Millard Howell (also removed from 
suspended list) 
Worth club: 
Stanley R. Corbett 
William R. Black 
Curtright T. R. Cobb 
lenderson J. R. Corbitt 
C. L. Dorsett 
Sam G. Hancock 
Russell Needham 
Jack Suydam 
xeorge Bogovich = ( 
from ineligible list) 
Jacksonville, Tex., clul 
Paul G. Gudelj 
li Birmingham 


Detroit club: 
Benjamin McCoy 
Roy Cullenbine 
Paul Trout 
Lievd A, | ietz 
Steve Rachunok 

Evansville club: Roy House (consider- 
ution received by Beaumont for 
player’s transfer to Evansville to be 
refunded ) 

Shreveport club: Guy P. 
(consideration received by 
for pliuyer’s transfer to Slireveport to 
he refunded) 

Seuttle club: 


Fort 


Morris Hancken (ae 
quired from Detroit via fake deal 
with Toledo, with refund to Seattle ( 
of pretended payment) 
ledo club: 

Cecil Dunn 

Kenneth Huff 


also removed 


Ralph Youncker 

Eugeve Hinrichs 

Thomas Tighe 

Patrick McLaughlin 

Jobn C. Johnson 

Milton O. Lehnhardat 

Herbert W. Nordquist 

Stidhan Talley (also removed from 
ineligible list) 

Beaumont club: 

Paul Gillespie 

Gordon Donaldson 

Pdwaird Hughes 

Damon Phillips 

John Rachunck 


Tulsa 
Fulton elub: 


Don Thompson 


Lake Charles club: 


Robt. W. Merriam 
Chas, Eisenmann 

R BB. Hood 

Roger Rotoni 

Dale Jones 

Wm. T. Rogers 
club: John Zontini 


Theo. Paul Bloch 
Daniel Gardella 
Al Sinrononis 
Ray Hart 
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FREE AGENCIES—continued 


Tiffin club: Alexandria club—Continued 
James Lawrence Hiarold Woods (also removed from 
John Mandreger (also removed imeligible list) 

from ineligible list) Ilot Springs: 
John Fugal (also removed from in- William Mueller 
eligible list) Alfred Gardella 

Henderson club: Garrett McBryde 
George Metkovich James W. Haynes 
Tom C, O’Laughlin Ed Rockey 
Byron M. Stephens Chandler Duncan 
hdwin Weiland Allen Griswold (Beaumont to re- 
Wilbur McElroy fund $100 to Hot Springs) 
Win. Lee Costley Chas. E, Moore 
hugene Markland Richard Newhouser 
Tom Tatum Robert J. O'Brien 
Virgil Hape (also removed from John Franklin Sain 

suspended tist) Howard Sweckard 

Springfield, Ill., club: James Edward Walter L. Schaefer 

Atkinson (consideration received James T. Bleasdale 
by Ft. Worth for transfer to edward Bongard 
Springfield to be refunded) ( litford Carlson 

Alexandria club: William Mueller 
Fred J. Furman James Pollock 
Chester Juckno Warren Fehler 
William Ebranyi John A. Scheifele 
Frank Kozak Robert Cottrell 
Paul Carroll (also removed frour James Fuller 

ineligible list) Stephen Andrede 


A number of players who were “covered up” for Detroit under the foregoing 
arrangements would be entitled to free agency but for the fact that their con- 
tracts have meanwhile been transferred to other clubs for value. Therefore, in 
lien of free agency, these players are hereby awarded the considerations received 
for these transfers. Payments thereof are to be made by checks payable to the 
order of the players concerned, which checks are to be sent to the commissioner's 
office within 15 days hereof. These payments are to be made by the Detroit 
Club or the clubs acting for Detroit in making such transfers. Because of the 
secret relations between the clubs, as to the facts of which the commissioner 
may not be fully informed, it is left to those clubs to decide which shall make 
these payments; if they are unable to agree, they are directed to submit all the 
facts to the commissioner for decision of any controversy there may be between 
them as to which club should make the payment. 


{ | j 


Money | Mon y 

Ostensible received || | Ostensible received 

Player assignor } and to || Player |  assignor and to 

club be paid club be paid 

player player 

John Lindsay Brown Toledo $1, 500 || Parke Ed Coleman Toledo $3, 000 
Irving Jack Burns do 7,500 || Irving Bartling do 2, 5M 
Frank Reiber do 5,000 |; John Zapor Henderson 1, 000 
Ray Fritz do 1,500 |} Emile DeJonghe Beaumont 4, 750 
Don French do 2,500 || William Ehrensberger Sioux City 6, 00K 
George Archio do 3,000 |; Joseph T. Hare Fort Worth... 1, 500 
Chester Morgan aS 5,000 || Clyde Snell. --. Beaumont... 2, 500 


Player Walter T. Carson also was “covered up” by the Toledo Club for the 
benefit of Cleveland from September 9, 1956, to April 9, 1937, when his contract 
was transferred from Toledo to New Orleans for $2,006, Toledo remitting secretly 
to Cleveland the proceeds thereof. Therefore, the Cleveland Club is ordered to 
forward to the Commissioner within — days hereof, check for $2,000 payable to 
the order of Walter T. Carson. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Club was financially unable to refund $2,940 osten- 
sibly paid by Toledo for transfer by Charleston to Toledo of player contracts 
Charleston held for Detroit, and Detroit accepted Charleston's promissory note 
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for the amount, dated January 1, 1939, with 2 percent interest. This note is 


hereby canceled. 

An agreed statement of account between the Detroit and Toledo Clubs as of 
October 19, 1938, covering their secret dealings preceding that period, showed 
balance of $19,849.75 due from Toledo to Detroit. A note was given Detroit 
covering this balance, which note is hereby canceled, subject to any questions 
which may be presented for subsequent determination in view of the fact that 
the payments received by Toledo for transfer of Detroit players apparently con- 
stitute a considerable portion of this alleged obligation. 

All player transfers, except on waivers, between Detroit (including Beaumont 
and other subsidiary and afliliated clubs) and Toledo, Fort Worth, and Lake 
Charles, or their subsidiaries or affiliates, are prohibited for 3 years from date 
hereof. 

The player free agencies hereinabove set forth will be effective 15 days 
from date hereof, and no club will be permitted to contract or accept terms 
with said players within that period. Detroit and the clubs operating with 
Detroit in these rules violations will not be permitted to contract with any of 
these players within 3 years from date hereof. 

During the progress of this investigation, Scout Rowland, of the Chicago 
National League Club, contacted players MeCoy and Cullenbine, of the Dotroit 
Club, and informed them that they might become free agents and when this 
happened it would be advantageous to them to get in touch with Mr. Rowland, 
ete. And Manager Haney, of the St. Louis American League Club, contacted 
player McCoy with substantially the same suggestion. Because of these at- 
tempts at tampering a fine of $1,000, being $500 for each offense, is imposed 
upon the Chicago National League Club, and a fine of $500 is imposed upon the 
St. Louis American League Club, checks therefor to be forwarded within 15 
days from date hereof, and the Chicago Club is prohibited from contracting with 
these players and St. Louis from contracting with McCoy for a period of 3 years 
from date hereof. 

KeENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner, 


Mr. Goupsrein. Would you care to make any comment on any of 
those cases at this time, or would you rather pass on to something 
else ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, if you have the decisions in those cases, they 
will recite-the facts that were involved, and they are much better evi- 
dence than my memory of them. 

Mr. Goupsrern. With specific reference to the judge’s powers, did 
he have any rule-making power? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir: he had no rule-making power, unless you 
regard as rule-making power the fact if the two leagues were at vari- 
ance he could then vote one way or the other. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Otherwise, he was limited to interpreting the rules 
made by the club owners ? 

Mr. O'Connor. He had no power either to throw out any rule, as 
was testified by Commissioner Chandler. If he had had any such 
power, there are certainly a dozen or more rules that he would have 
thrown out. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Would it be correct that the judge’s position on 
rules was that those that he objected to, he objected to not because of 
baseball—he may not have felt entirely competent—but as to matters 
of law? In other words, he might object to certain rules because they 
were contrary to law ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, there were some rules, either proposed or 
actually adopted, which he said were illegal and, as a matter of law, 
beyond the authority of baseball clubs to adopt. 

One of them I mentioned in my testimony before, where the At- 
lanta club agreed to pay the player a part of the sale price of his 
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contract and was prohibited from it by a manifestly unjust and 
illegal rule of the National Association. aye A 

There was another proposal that I have in mind—I don’t think it 
ever reached the stage of a rule, although it may have—at some Na- 
tional Association meeting a rule was either adopted or proposed 
that they would have an individual salary limit; that no club could 
vay an individual player more than a certain amount of money. 
Sede Landis informed them that that rule would be illegal and he 
would not allow it, and it was either dropped or, if it was adopted, 
they took it out. 

There may be one or two other instances of that kind; I am not 
sure, but he had absolutely no power to throw out any rule because 
he thought it was detrimental to baseball. 

Mr. Goxupsrern. In the development of the farm system did the 
situation ever arise where an entire league might be a part of a farm 
chain as distinguished from a single club in the league ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, Judge Landis was feeling his way on all 
these situations, and there was one gentleman that was very indus- 
trious in devising new ways of getting control of players. He came 
up with a proposition whereby he controlled the players of an entire 
league. I think it was Nebraska State League, and it was in the way 
of having an option to get players from that league. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So, he had a working agreement with the entire 
league as distinguished from the clubs in the league ? 

Mr. O’Connor. That is right. Now, the exact terms of that agree- 
ment I don’t recall. They presumably would be in the file. 

Then he also came up with an agreement with another league, T 
think it was the Arkansas-Missouri League, of a similar nature. I 
think it went along another step beyond the Nebraska State League 
one, and that I think was discussed in this Cedar Rapids decision, if 
you have that. 

Ife also made efforts on numerous oceasions to get working agree- 
ments from clubs in the same league. He also endeavored to get into 
agreements a provision that the club with which he had an undertaking 
to supply players, generally optional players, would foreclose itself 
from getting optional players from any other club. In many instances 
they involved clubs in which this larger organization already had a 
club. 

It may be that the Cedar Rapids case covers that also. But, any- 
way, he had a very tough argument on the proposition that he would 
not allow any club to denude itself of the ability to get plaving 
strength wherever it was available, and certainly he would not allow 
it to be done at the command of the owner of a competitor of that 
club, and he threw that out. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. I take it you are referring to Mr. Rickey as “he”? 

Mr. O’Connor. I do; yes. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, there are baseball owners who have 
been very clever in the ways by which they have endeavored to cir- 
cumvent certain rules; is that correct ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, “circumvent” is a word that depends on 
individual interpretation of it. I don’t think Mr. Rickey or anybody 
else deliberately went out to evade rules. Well, perhaps that is too 
generous to them, because certainly in a number of cases they were 
found to have evaded the rules. ; 
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The Cuatrman. Why isn’t “circumvent” a perfectly good word for 
that? 

Mr. O’Connor. It is acceptable to me, because I am of the same 
opinion. 

The Craimman. I do not mean to imply that those methods are 
presently employed. This is what I am driving at: I am trying to 
project myself into the future with reference to what this subcom- 
mittee might be able to do if we laid down some general principles 
governing baseball. The genius of some baseball owners and others 
involved in baseball might very well get around such principles as 
we might enunciate, and that brings up the question of oharkar we 
should catalog as exhaustively as possible those factors which might 
be unreasonable. 

I am inclined to be against that second method, and would prefer 
the first method if we are going to do anything at all—that is, enunci- 
ate some sort of general principles. That is my own personal view. 

But you can see the monumental task that lies before us; do you 
not, Mr. O'Connor ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I do appreciate it very fully. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I may offer a suggestion to you, I think 
you will find that in baseball one rule affects another. It is like 
throwing a stone into the water; the ripples go far beyond your 
original thought. 

In justice to Mr. Rickey, I want to bring out this: Mr. Rickey 
always took the position that he got into this farm system because 
he, as representing a club of small popul: ation—St. Louis as compared 
with New York, for example, without the tremendous receipts that 
other clubs had—was not in position to go out and buy players the 
way they could; and, consequently, he was obliged to devise a scheme 
whereby he could develop players. 

And, secondly, another justification for his program was this: that 
at the time he originated it there were five leagues, including the 
three largest minor leagues, who were not subject to draft and who 
theoretically could hold on to their players forever. 

As a matter of actual fact, they could not hold on to their players 
forever, because I still maintain you cannot keep a dissatisfied player. 

The fact of the matter was that this exemption from draft enabled 
these nondraft leagues to exact higher prices for the players trans- 
ferred. It was more of an economy proposition. The St. Louis 
Club felt that it could not pay the high prices that the higher minors 
wanted for their players, and that they had to go out and develop 
players themselves. That is the origin of the farm system and the 
basis for Mr. Rickey’s going into it. I think that they were both 
justifiable reasons, but I also think he went far beyond that later on. 

Mr. Goxpstern. Did you, sir, ever attempt to make a concrete 
effort to get around some of the evils which you recognized in the 
farm system? Did you ever draft a proposal ? I ask that question 
because there came to the sube ommittee’s attention a document with no 
certain date on it. I will ask Mr. Craig to hand you a copy. We have 
had it mimeographed. This was given to us as a copy of a document 
that you had prepared, containing proposals for meeting the farm- 
system problem without necessarily destroying anything but the in- 
centive for the farm system, and I wondered if that was a correct 


document. 
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Mr. O’Connor. Well, it was constantly thrown back to Judge Landis 
and myself: “If you don’t like the farm system, why don’t you come up 
with something that will meet the necessities that we are under?” And 
I always maintained that that was really not our job; it was their 
own job. 

But the pressure got so great that I finally devoted a considerable 
period of time to study of the problem, and I came up with this docu- 
ment that you hand me, which was—I have a copy of it myself here. 
I haven’t examined the two of them, but I think they are the same 
document. ‘That was sent to the ball clubs by the commissioner on 
January 25, 1940, with a transmittal letter which is short, and I will 
read it if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Will you read it into the record, please? 

Mr. O’Connor (reading) : 

To All Major and Minor League Clubs: 

The enclosed proposal submits a plan for major- and minor-league coopera- 
tion in the development and advancement of players, for establishing as to 
players’ acquisition freedom of competition and equality of opportunity for 
all clubs, ancd for assistance to minor leagues. It is the result of long observa- 
tion and study of these problems and seeks to safeguard and advance the 
legitimate rights and interests of the clubs, leagues, players, and the public 
in baseball’s operation. 

Please give it careful and thorough consideration and let me have your views 
and suggestions as promptly as may be possible. 

Very truly yours, 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, 
Commissioner, 


Mr. Goupsrerx. After you sent this out, what happened to it ¢ 


Mr. O'Connor. Well, I don’t recall in complete detail what hap- 
pened. It received the support of quite a few minor-league clubs; 
but as far as the major-league clubs, whose acceptance of it was abso- 
lutely essential, the only thing that I have ever heard was the comment 
by two club owners, one of whom denounced it as anarchistic and the 
other as socialistic. 

The Cuamman. Denounced it as what? 

Mr. O'Connor. One denounced it as anarchistic, and the other one 
said it was socialistic. 

Mr. Bryson. Otherwise it was all right. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Did Mr. MacPhail ever indicate to you it was a 
valuable program ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, Mr. MacPhail’s conversation with me was 
rather queer. It is hard to reconcile. This proposal involves nothing 
at all except the adaptation of practices which have been in effect in 
baseball for generations on a cooperative basis instead of an individual 
basis. It does not require the severance of any ownerships of farms, 
but the severance of such ownership would result from the fact that 
it would take away all incentive for having farms. The only farms 
that would be left would be the ones such as I have mentioned, where 
Mr. Wrigley is interested in the Los Angeles club because he would 
want the Los Angeles club under any conditions. He is a strong 
believer in California. 

And also such a club as Houston, which is ewned by the Cardinals, 
would probably be retained. ‘ 

Probably there are other clubs of that nature, but nobody would go 
into farms for the purpose of controlling ballplayers, because this 
plan would absolutely prohibit their controlling ballplayers. 
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The fundamental evil in connection with the control of ballplayers, 
as it has seemed to me in my contact with the game, is that, rightly or 
wrongly, the clubs feel that they must take care not merely of their 
present- ~day needs, but they must cast themselves in the future and 
safeguard their player supply for the next 5 or 10 years; and, conse- 
quently, they feel obliged to control hundreds of ballph vers. 

My personal view is that all that is necessary is that there be con- 
stantly available a source of players to which any club may go when- 
ever they need players, and this program was devised with that theor y. 

At the time I drafted it, I estimated that the expenditures of each 
major-league club for farm systems and scouting and all things of that 
nature certainly averaged $ $250,000 per club, which means a total of 
$4 million for the two major leagues. 

I was of the opinion that the program of developing ballplayers for 
higher service and for the baseball organization as a whole could be 
accomplished with the expenditure of very much less money. I esti- 
mated that this plan would save major-league clubs a million dollars 
a vear, 

I had a conversation with Mr. MacPhail about it, and he said it 
would save $3 million a year; and yet, if he had that viewpoint, I could 
not understand why he did not get in back of the plan. 

Now, there may have been some objections to it that he did not dis- 
cuss with me, and that is why I say it is hard to reconcile what he told 
me about the possible savings w ith the fact that he did not get vigor- 
ously in back of it. 

Now, I make this statement with full awareness of the fact that it 
probably seems ridiculous to you, as it does to me, that anybody would 
throw in a wastebasket a program that involved a saving of any such 
money as that unless there was something tremendously wrong 
about it. 

Now, there may be. I am not saying that the plan is perfect. It 
may be full of “bugs” for all I know. But, if there are any, I don’t 
know what they are; and nobody has ever pointed out any to me. 

Mr. Govpsrern. I wonder if we could just briefly go through some 
of the points in your plan. Would that be agreeable to you, or would 
you rather just put the whole plan in the record 4 

Mr. O'Connor. I think the document speaks for itself, Mr. Gold- 
stein. 

The Cuairnman. This will be accepted in the record at this point. 
And what you said in 1940 still stands good today ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Only they would save still more today. 

Mr. Bryson. But the money would not be worth as much today. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is true. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Exuisir No. 44 
O'CONNOR PROPOSAL 


This proposal is submitted in the form of its essentials, acceptance of basic 
principles being preliminarily required, leaving to subsequent determination and 
formulation whatever subsidiary details may be desirable, including the word- 
ing of new rules to effectuate same. 

The first consideration in connection with any proposal is its fundamental 
objectives. In this instance, they are: 

I. To protect the interests of club owners, by stimulating and preserving the 
competitive spirit and conditions essential to basebull’s existence. 
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II. To promote the welfare of players and secure to them advancement in their 
profession for skill and expertness, 

III. To warrant public confidence in baseball's integrity and methods. 

(These objectives are not new. They are set forth in every league constitution 
They are indispensable. And they obviously require that players shall have the 
right to advance to and remain in the highest classification of baseball service 
for which qualified, and that clubs shall have equality of opportunity to obtain 
player strength upon reasonable terms, with no possibility of restriction by com- 
peting clubs through control of players at the source of supply, which is, pri- 
marily, the minor leagues.) 

IV. A further objective is aid to all minor league clubs in the securing of play- 
ers, and also financial aid to class B, C, and D clubs. 

With these purposes, it is proposed : 

1. That major and minor leagues cooperate in the acquisition, development, 
and advancement of players, employing for this purpose experienced officials and 
players to conduct baseball schools, try-out camps, lecture and movie exhibition 
programs, to cooperate with others interested in amateur and semipro baseball, 
and, in general, to have charge and supervision of all matters connected with 
the instruction, development, and placing of recruit players. 

2. That players desiring to enter professional baseball be given an opportunity 
to do so through the method above suggested, such players being placed initially 
with clubs in accordance with their apparent abilities, giving preference within 
classification to clubs in territory most adjacent to their homes. 

3. That clubs acquiring such players may assign their contracts to other clubs, 
OUTRIGHT only, for such consideration as they may agree upon, on or before a 
fixed date (for example, September 1), after which they will be subject to selec- 
tion by clubs of higher classification without limitation and without restriction, 
in like manner and at the same prices as under present selection rules, 

4. That such players’ contracts shall not be subject to optional assignment, 
it being of the essence of this plan that players are to be acquired by higher- 
classification clubs only for present service, not for anticipated future needs. 

5. That such players after their advancement by transfer or selection, if found 
not to be capable of the higher-classification service for which so acquired, shall 
be subject to reclaim by the clubs from which acquired, in like manner as under 
present selection rules, unless claimed on waivers by a higher club. 

6. That such players before transfer to clubs of lower classification must be 
waived by all clubs of higher classification up to and including clubs of assign- 
or’s Classification, at waiver prices not exceeding those applicable if the player 
had been selected from the classification next below the claiming club, (For 
example, before a major league club could transfer a player to class A, waivers 
would be necessary from major league clubs at same price as major club would 
pay for player's selection from class AA; from class AA clubs at prices they 
would pay for player's selection from class A-1; and from class A-1 at price 
they would pay for selection from class A.) In fact, the waiver price prefer- 
ably should be lower than such selection prices. 

7. That all players not under present contract or reservation, but hereafter 
signed, would be subject to this plan. 

8. That a/l clubs of class B, C, and D be given annual subsidies—for example: 
class D, $1,000; class C, $1,500; class B, $2,000. In addition, such clubs would 
receive all payments for sale or draft plaver contracts, after reimbursement of 
the subsidy. 

® Funds fer operations hereunder would be of two classes; First, funds for 
administrative expenses ; second, funds for subsidies. The first would be a true 
expense. The second would be, mostly, a revolving fund, replenished each year 
through player contract sales and drafts as hereinafter mentioned, The an- 
nual net cost of operation, therefore, would consist of the administrative ex- 
pense and any deficit in the revolving fund as a result of each current year’s 
operations. 

10. Funds to commence operations would have to be supplied. After opera- 
tions have commenced, funds could be derived from the following: 

(a) Payments for initial assignment of contracts by the organization. If 
players should be secured from training or try-out camps as above suggested, with 
such apparent immediate ability that class A, A-1. AA or major league clubs 
want them, it is reasonable that such clubs make a fair payment for their con- 
tracts—for example, perhaps the waiver price applicable to the signing club. 
Such payments also might be required if such higher-classification clubs signed 
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players directly as free agents, as this would also safeguard the system’s op- 
erations from being defeated by clubs signing players direct. But payments from 
these sources probably would not be very substantial, and as such players would 
be signed for present service and could only be transferred in accordance with 
the rules applicable to them, the requiring of such payments could be eliminated, 
if desired. In any case, there should be no requirement of such payments from 
class B, C, and DD clubs. 

(b) Payments to subsidized clubs for sale or draft of player contracts would 
go to the subsidy fund, until the subsidy for the current year to the ¢lub con- 
cerned had been repaid; all payments in excess of the subsidy would go to the 
‘lubs concerned. (For example: If club X, in class B, received a $2,000 subsidy, 
all player contract sales or drafts from club X in the current year, would be ap- 
plied first to repay the subsidy, while all payments exceeding » $2,000 subsidy 
would go to club X). This would retain incentives to subsi nent] lubs to do 
their best to develop players. if enough were not realized to pay back the sub- 
sidy, there would be a charge-off of the balance—no carry-over to fi ng years, 
rhese payments would be very substantial—in fact, they should 
constitute the subsidy fund each vear. 

(¢) If conditional sales of such player contracts were to be per 
initial payments should be paid into the subsidy fund, if the sale is not 
summated ; if consummated, they should be paid over to the assignor club, sul 
ject to the provisions of the foregoing paragraph respecting subsidy reimbur 
ments. This would protect players and clubs against i ‘oper conditional sal 
as to which there should also be retained the present req) 
initial payment. 

(d) All fines assessed against clubs, players or others, should be paid into 
the subsidy fund. Utilization of such funds for development of players and 
support of minor league clubs would be hizhly desirabie. 

(e) Any deficit remaining after the foregoing (which deficit 
small so far as the subsidy fund is concerned) could be supplied by equal con- 
tributions (prebably about $10,000 or $15,000 per year) from each major league 
club. 

This plan has been formulated on the theory 

(1) That it is very desirable players be given such 


professional baseball under conditions assuring them employment 


With the clubs of the highest classification their ability merits. 
(2) That it is desirable that all clubs, both major and minor, s 


J 
to acquire players as needed, upon reasonable terms, without restriction b) 
peting clubs through control of players at the source of supply, which norma 
are the clubs of next lower classification. 

(3) That it will tend to restrict player cover-ups, both by minimizing 
tion to engage therein, and by making it difficult to engage therein 

(4) That it will eliminate the “cold storaging” of ballplayers, sine 
advancement could not be retarded. 

(5) That it will eliminate the “grooving” of players’ advancement 
a single club or system, and substitute therefor a broad avenue of advat 
to and through all higher-classification clubs. 

(6) That it is desirable that higher-classification clubs be thus 
handle their player acquisition on the basis of present or immediat 
ments, instead of being obliged to attempt to anticipate future needs : 
or control excess players while awaiting that eventuality. 

(7) That unrestricted draft is essential to prompt advancement of pl: 
and benefits clubs of all classifications. 

(8) That there should be no optional assignment of such players’ contracts, 
because it is necessary to safeguard lower clubs against having their players 
taken (whether by contract purchase or draft) by higher clubs not for present 
use but for anticipated future requirements, and because the profits of player 
developments should accrue to the minor clubs. 

(9) That while minor clubs have no right to retard advancement of players 
who merit transfer to higher-classification clubs, they should be enabled to 
receive full value therefor; consequently, minor clubs desiring to do so should 
be allowed to sell player contracts before the selection period, to cover cases 
where the draft price might be inadequate. 

(10) That whereas minor clubs are now obliged to compete with major 
Clubs in the initial signing of players, this plan would limit major clubs to the 
signing of only those players of immediate service to them, and they could not be 
sent te the minors for development under optional assignment. This would 
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substantially restore to minor clubs their primary right to contract players 
without professional experience, as guaranteed under the original terms of the 
major-minor league agreement. Se 

(11) That major league clubs, under present conditions, are primarily inter- 
ested in developing and advancing minor league players they control through 
subsidiaries or affiliates, rather than in paying out additional funds to purchase 
player contracts from other clubs, which situation restricts the purchase of 
player contracts from independent minor clubs and decreases the prices obtain- 
able therefor; and that this plan would result in removal of this restriction. 

(12) That the plan would enable higher clubs to give players opportunity for 
higher service, which would result in constant addition of new blood to teams. 
Further, players returned to lower classifications would be assured that this was 
only because they were found not immediately capable of higher service and that 
they will return to higher service whenever their ability improves sufficiently to 
qualify them for another opportunity to demonstrate their qualifications for 
higher service. 

(15) That while minor clubs (and major clubs operating minor clubs) could 
not withhold advancement of players after they attain such ability as would 
warrant their selection for higher service, such clubs would benefit from more 
frequent sales of player contracts, particularly since their cost of getting such 
players would be reduced, whether rookie players acquired from lower clubs or 
more experienced players acquired from higher clubs. 

(14) That competitive conditions would be enhanced and as substantially equal- 
ized as is possible of attainment, thereby giving each year’s second-division 
clubs a better chance to compete for their league championship the following vear. 
This strengthening of competitive conditions would likewise be beneficial to the 
tirst-division clubs, because equal competitive conditions are essential to the suc- 
cess of all clubs and of their leagues. 

(15) That the plan would encourage and facilitate local ownership of clubs 
within the communities where they operate, which is preferable to ownership or 
control by outsiders, and would relieve higher clubs of the burden and responsi- 
bility of operating such clubs. 

(16) That there should be considerable savings to all clubs in the cost of ac 
quiring players, in scouting expense, and in player development expense. 

(17) That the proposed method of operation would create better conditions 
than now prevail, for both clubs and players. 

Mr. O'Connor. Now the farm system is not going to fall of its own 
weight, but you will find a constant decrease in the number of farm 
clubs. There will not be as many farm clubs in 1952 as there were in 
1951, and there were not as many in 1951 as there were in 1950, and so 
on down the line. There has been a substantial decrease in farm clubs, 
and there will continue to be until they reach the stage where it is 
economically feasible for them to pour money into the development of 
players in that style. 

The CHatrman. But at the present time you have a considerable 
imbalance in the number of clubs controlled by the 16 major league 
clubs. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, but I think you still have a majority of minor 
league clubs that in one style or another are controlled by major 
league clubs. 

The CrarrmMan. I mean as between clubs in the National League and 
clubs in the American League and clubs in both leagues, there is a 
considerable imbalance as to the number of farms that each of the 
clubs have. 

Mr. O'Connor. Oh, certainly. Some clubs have, perhaps, 5 farm 
clubs and others, have perhaps 20. 

Now, Mr. Moss who runs the Heilbroner Baseball Bureau can give 
you a list of farm connections for the last 10 years or so. 

Mr. GotpstrIn. We are going to use such a list tomorrow, as a matter 
of fact. We have been able to get the information. 
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You talked about the cutting down of the number of farm clubs. 
What does happen to a club after it has been deserted and all its 
players taken ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, the proposition has been advanced that the 
farm system saved minor league baseball. I differ very much with 
that. I don’t think it saved minor league baseball at all. 

The farm systems had been operating for at least 5 or 6 years be- 
fore the depression of 1929 to 1934 or so came along. I don’t know 
how many leagues there were, but certainly there were 30 or 40 leagues. 
When the depression came the farm system did not save minor league 
baseball. ‘There were perhaps 8 or 10 minor leagues in that period 
along about 1931-32, and major leagues got the benefit of that de- 
pression to establish themselves in the farm ownership business by 
ostensibly agreeing to help minor league clubs in a financial way. 

They helped the minor league clubs very substantially in a financial 
way when they assumed the obligations of ownership. If they go 
into a league and buy a club there and operate it, they assume the 
responsibilities and the burdens and are entitled to whatever benefits 
there may be, and they do support minor league baseball when they 
own clubs. However, that is an expensive and worrisome and burden- 
some thing, and consequently the more modern method, the favorite 
method, is to accomplish it by a working agreement. 

Under such a working agreement with a lower club, they agree 
that for the sum of $1,000 a class D club will convey to the major 
league club or the higher club the right to take any or all of their 
players at the end of the season. That sum of money is very much 
less than that same minor league club would have gotten in the old 
days through the sale of ballplayers and through the taking of 
optional players, with a consequent profit on the recall of the players. 

Therefore, I do not think that the so-called financial assistance to 
lower-classification clubs was ever an actual fact. Some of the con- 
siderations were so miserable that Judge Landis was forced to put 
in upon the rule that he would not approve the acquisition of any 
player under a working agreement that involved a consideration of 
less than a hundred dollars per player taken to the lower-classification 
club. 

Now there are a variety of working agreements. Some of your 
clubs in the higher organizations are reported as being under work- 
ing agreements, but that it not a true statement. They are more in 
the nature of option agreements, in which the lower club, the class 
triple A club or the class double A or A club, will give the higher 
club a right to select one or two players in consideration of getting 
several optional players or several players outright, or perhaps there 
may be even some money payment, although ordinarily there is not. 

Now a club under an agreement of that kind is not at all controlled 
by the higher club, and anything I have said about working agree- 
ments or about farm systems in opposition to them does not go, at 
least to the fullest extent, not to a 100 percent extent, to such option 
agreements. Because I can see where it does not harm anybody if a 
class triple A club agrees that “We will let you purchase one player 
if you will give us certain other players to help us.” That might be 
of benefit to that club and that town. 
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The great difficulty about farm ownerships is going to be presented 
and is presented when a town which has been operated under a farm 
system is deprived of that support. The farm system has not helped 
it financially, but it has helped it in a manner that is even more im- 
portant to the club, in that it assumes all the responsibility for getting 
players for that club. No small minor league club can expect to get 
as good players on its own initiative as they can get through an ex- 
tensive farm system, scouting arrangements, prov ided the farm system 
does not extend itself too far. 

Now when a club of higher classification has decided that the time 
has come when it is no longer profitable to operate this farm, whether 
it is outright ownership or whether it is a working agreement, and 
they decide to close out that farm, they proceed to take all the players 
that are worth anything from that farm club and distribute the 
players among their other clubs. That leaves this lower club entirely 
denuded of players, and it must start the next season with no players 
at all. 

The consequence of that is that a club which finds itself in that pre- 
dicament will go to the next meetings next December and they will be 
hanging on the coattails of every higher-classification club and beg- 
ging, “Won’t you please give us a working agreement ?” 

Mr. Gotpstr1n. Now, I wonder if I could turn for a moment to an- 
other facet of your experience with Judge Landis with regard to an 
issne that seems to arise from time to time in baseball and other sports, 
ond that is whether or not the commissioner or baseball itself should 
have the power to keep out of the game as owners or part owners 
persons that they might consider undesirable. 

I have in mind specifically Judge Isandis’ actions with regard to 
Messrs. Stoneham and McGraw and with regard to a man named Ed 
Adams, who was affiliated at one time with the Boston Braves. 

Mr. O'Connor. Judge Landis always regarded that as being proba- 
bly the most important thing that confronted baseball. He always 
had the thought that the integrity of the game must be placed above 
everything else, and Commissioner Chandler, I think, had the same 
thought, and I think anybody who ever becomes commissioner will 
have that thought. 

‘Now, the life of baseball depends upon complete dissociation from 
gambling. Baseball cannot live with gambling. On the other hand, 
racing cannot live without gambling. 

Judge Landis always talked to ballplayers on the basis that “People 
judge you by those you associate with, and you must be very careful to 
abstain from any association with persons that are known to be gam- 
blers. You may be perfectly innocent ‘and you will find yourself 
involved in a situation which would be destructive of your baseball 
careers.” 

Following that same thought, he always talked to the club owners 
that, “You likewise are under obligation to set an example to your 
players. You must not have connections of a gambling nature because 
you can’t expect your players to abstain from contact with gamblers 
if von yourself are engaged in a business whose life depends upon 
gambling.” 

And he devoted very great efforts to getting out of their racing con- 
nections any club owners who had such connections, and the men you 
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named did have such connections. Mr. McGraw and Mr. Stoneham 
were connected with a race track in Havana, and Mr. Adams proposed 
to operate a dog racing track, which the judge regarded as even more 
evil than horse racing, in Boston. And the judge did not say, “You 
must get out of baseball.” All he said was, “You must elect which 
one of these two insis*ent things you are going to engage in.” 

He always fievred that the American public has an extremely strong 
affection for all sport-—)ot merely baseball, but all sports. Of course, 
he thought baseball was one of the leading ones. And he thought that 
people regarded skulduggery in baseball as being much more repre- 
hensible than they did in other walks of life, no matter what they were ; 
that the American people were much more concerned about a gambling 
scandal in baseball or basketball than they were in scandals about whe 
gets a mink coat and things like that. 

You can have scandals in polities and the people brush them off as of 
no importance, but anything that attacks the integrity of their sports 
enterprises really gets the American public excited, 

Mr. Hitiines. You are not taking the position that scandals in 
Government are not as important / 

Mr. O'Connor. Absolutely not. I think they are just as important 
as in baseball, but I do say the great generality of the people don’t pay 
attention to the scandals in political life they do to scandals in sports 
life. 

Mr. Goupstretx. Do you think it would be desirable that the com 
missioner, or in other sports someone holding a somewhat similar posi 
tion, should, have the power under law to be able to keep people asso 
ciated with gambling out of the sport ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Following up this endeavor of Judge Landis to get 
eople out of gambling enterprises, he asked all the ball clubs to adopt 
in their charters or in their bylaws provisions which would control the 
ownership of the stock in their clubs. so that they could have a legal 
basis for excluding from stock ownership any undesirable characters 

Of course, it was not related solely to gambling. He didn’t want any 
thieves in there or any defrauders or any murderers or anybody else. 
He wanted people of clean, wholesome character, and he wanted a legal 
basis in the clubs’ fundamental charters and bylaws that would enable 
them to exclude such characters. 

Now a number of objections were raised to that—that it was im- 
practicable and difficult to do. And I don’t know of anything that 
would have fortified the position of Commissioner Landis, or the 
position of present Commissioner Frick, in dealing with this highly 
undesirable situation more than would legislation which would afford 
a legal basis for excluding undesirable characters from American 
sport. 

The Cuarmman. I don’t see how you could legally stop the transfer 
of stock by a stockholder to somebody who might be of a disreputable 
character. I don’t see how that is feasible in a legal fashion. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, that was one of the objections that was 
raised to this gee by Landis. He wanted it stamped right on 
the stock certificate that the stock sale would be subject to the rules 
of the corporation and to acceptance of the stockholder by the basebal} 
organization. And, as I say, he ran into such objections as you have 
raised. And I say that legislation, if you can see fit to adopt it, which 
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would afford a legal basis protecting a club from a libel suit because it 
excludes a gambler would be very beneficial to the whole picture of 
baseball and other sports. 

The CHairMan. “Boesn’t the clause “conduct detrimental to base- 
ball” envisage a very wide jurisdiction in the hands of the commis- 
sioner in that regard ? 

Mr. O'Connor. It certainly does, but not in that regard. He would 
be under the obligation of going into a court and proving that this 
man’s character was so rotten that it would be detrimental to baseball 
to have him in there. 

Now we ran into any number of cases of persons that we thought 
would come within that category, and yet if we had to go into court 
and prove it, it couldn’t have been done. 

The Ciaiman. On the question of association by players or owners 
with gamblers or persons of disreputable character, persons of the 
underworld, that particular clause that I mentioned could be brought 
to bear on the situation. Doesn't that give the commissioner pretty 
swee ping powe rs § 

Mr. O'Connor. It does as to anybody who is obligated by power, 
but these persons on the outside are entirely free. 

The CuamMan. It doesn’t affect outsiders, it only could affect those 
who are within the purview of organized baseball 

Mr. O’Connor. That is true. 

Mr. Hiuu1nés. I presume that—to carry your thought a little fur- 
ther—you would be interested probably in some action to prevent 
association of gamblers by people active in any sport, not only base- 
ball, but in basketball and professional football and a lot of other 
sports, where the questions have arisen recently ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. By all means. 

Mr. Hutires. Do you see any way in which something like that 
could be done to apply to all sports ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I don't see any reason why, if you adopt any legis- 
lation of that kind, vou could not apply it to all sports just as well as 
to baseball. I think it would be highly beneficial to do it. 

I think that if you could adopt some legislation which would enable 
the controlling authorities of any sport, whether it is football or bas- 
ketball or baseball or hockey or anything else, to have a lever to operate 
to keep out undesirable characters and minimize their chances of being 
held liable for heavy damages and so forth, it would be an extremely 
beneficial thing. 

Mr. Hituines. Your answer, particularly coming from a man as- 
sociated with baseball, where there certainly in recent years have 
been far less scandals than are connected with so many other sports, 
is very interesting. It is an awfully helpful sign. 

In considering such legislation, it would probably be much better to 
consider it for all sports as a whole rather than one individual sport. 

Mr. O’Connor. By all means. Baseball should not be singled out. 
And it is a tribute to baseball in the face of the scandals involving 
persons presumably of very high character in colleges, that baseball 
itself has been very, very free from th: it, and that is due to the efforts 
of all persons connected with baseball, not merely Judge Landis but 
every club owner and every person connected with baseball at all times 
who has thought to do that. 
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But the only point I make is that the officials are often obliged 
to take action with the danger of repercussions that might be very 
harmful. 

For instance, Judge Landis took such chances on a number of oc- 

casions. I recall one in particular in which a certain ballplayer 
was involved in the theft of a automobiles, and he was acquitted by a 
jury. 
Now that doesn’t mean anything, because the glamour that sur- 
rounds an athlete is such that he can get away with murder, and 
there is no jury in the land that will convict him if he has a half-way 
competent lawyer that can pull all the stops on what a wonderful 
man this is in American sports, and this man was acquitted. 

Judge Landis consulted the district attorney of the particular State 
and city who handled the case, and examined the complete record, and 
was absolutely forced to the conclusion that the jury’s decision was 
farcial, that the man had unquestionably stolen automobiles. He 
promptly put him on the ineligible list, running, of course, the risk 
that that player could come in and sue baseball. 

The judge always took the position that baseball will be far better 
off if it has to pay a man like that $100,000 at the end of a lawsuit 
than to have anybody say we have a thief in our organization. And 
that was the basis on which he handled all problems of that kind. 

He admittedly took what might be regarded as extralegal action, 
simply to protect the game: 

Mr. Hitirnes. Did that player sue in that particular case / 

Mr. O'Connor. That player sued, and we fought the case, and he 
withdrew it. It never went toatrial. All we had was the expense of a 
couple of lawyers. 

Mr. Gotpstein. I wonder if we could turn briefly to another topic. 
You were active, were you not, Mr. O'Connor, in the proceedings of 
the so-called steering committee that met in 1946? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, the steering committee consisted at that time 
of three members from the American League and three from the 
National League. I was not a member of the committee, but they 
unanimously asked me to sit with them as an adviser. I think I was 
at all of their official committee meetings. Now there may have been 
some meetings that individual members of the committees had with 
other persons at which I was not present, but I think I was at all the 
committee meetings. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I would like to call upon you for assistance in 
clarifying part of yesterday’s record. Yesterday we placed in the 
record excerpts from a document which, according to testimony, was 
prepared by Mr. MacPhail, and in that document there appears a 
statement regarding the meeting between the players’ representatives 
and the members of the steering committee, or at least a subcommittee 
of that committee, as follows: 

Consequently the committee in its meeting with representatives of the players 
took the initiative to secure such a statement— 
referring to a statement that the players recognized the reserve rules 
are for their benefits. 

I ask you if you were present at the meeting referred to between the 
players and the members of the committee. 
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Mr. O’Connor. I was present at that meeting, and I think the 
sentence you have read is perhaps unfortunately worded. I think it 
conveys an impression for which there is no justification. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I wonder if "ia could clarify that and clear up any 
misunderstanding there might be. 

Mr. O’Connor. What happened was this: At that time there was 
involved an effort by a Boston man—I think his name was Murphy— 
to organize a players’ union. There was also involved, I think, at that 
time the jumping of these players to the Mexican League. Those con- 
siderations caused the major league steering committee to reexamine 
the existing contract at that time with a view to improving it and 
making it more beneficial and more capable of meeting whatever legal 
objections might be raised. 

In connection with that, of course, there came up the reserve clause, 
and there was a lot of discussion about the reserve clause and the fact 
that the players had always taken the attitude that they were agree- 
able to a reserve clause. 

Somebody, I think it was Colonel MacPhail, said, “Well, if that is 
so, why don’t we get them in and ask them if they feel that way, and 
if they do, whether they would be willing to make a statement.” 

So, as I recall it, that meeting was held without any players being 
present, and we were merely setting up this player representation 
committee, and somebody, presumably the chairman, Mr. MacPhail, 
called Commissioner Chandler and asked him to put machinery in 
motion to get some player representatives to confer with the committee. 

When that was done, which took, perhaps, a week or two—I don’t 
remember how long, but it took a few days—the player representa- 
tives came in to a new meeting with the steering committee, and they 
were asked their views about the reserve clause in the contract. They 
were told that, “We are now tinkering with this contract, and we want 
to get your views on various things. and one of them is the reserve 
‘lause. Is the reserve clause acceptable to you?” 

And they, as I recall, unanimously stated that the reserve clause was 
acceptable, that they thought it was a good thing for ball players; 
there were some cases when a player was handicapped by it, but they 
had no doubt in their minds at all but that for the great majority of 
players it was very beneficial, and they were perfectly willing to have 
a reserve clause. 

So again Colonel MacPhail, I think, asked them, “Well, would you 
be willing to make a public statement to that effect ?” 

And they said they would. And that is the basis for that. 

Now they didn’t ask them merely about the reserve clause, they asked 
them about a variety of other clauses which ultimately were changed, 
but that was one of them. 

The Cuamman, So when the phrase is used— 

Consequently the committee in its meeting with the representative players 
ttook the initiative to secure such a statement— 
the words, “took the initiative” actually mean in point of time they 
simply asked what their views were and whether or not they felt that 
the reserve clause was proper? Is it also your view that there was 
no pressure brought to bear upon the players / 

Mr. O'Connor. That is perfectly correct, Mr. Celler. There was 
mot only no pressure, there was no trading. Nobody said, “If you do 
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this, we will give you certain rights.” There was nothing of a trading 
nature, nothing but a simple, free, volunt: ary statement by the players 
that the reserve clause was acceptable. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I wonder if you could also clarify some other mat- 
ters concerning the steering committee, 

Were you present at the meetings of the committee August 26 and 
August 27, 1946, and if you were, do you remember receiving a mimeo- 
graphed document, either cut up or in its entirety, bound in gray 
covers ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I don’t recall the date of the meeting and I don’t 
recall whether gray covers or blue, but we came to that meeting, and 
there were probably 10 persons or so involved. 

We sat around a big table and somebody distributed a mimeo- 
graphed—I think it was mimeographed, it may have been typewrit- 
ing—statement that had been drafted by MacPhail as chairman of 
this committee. 

Now, as I say, I was not a member of the committee and I don’t 
know whether he consulted any other member of the committee, but I 
think not. I know I was not consulted as an adviser. I never saw 
the document until it was presented at that meeting. 

Kither at that meeting or prior to it—I can’t remember which— 
there had been deletions or strikings out of various statements in the 
report, which were stricken out because the other members of the 
committee did not agree with them. 

Mr. Srevens. Were there quite a few such statements stricken out, 
Mr. O'Connor ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think there were quite a few. T would say 50 
to 60 percent probably. I don’t know definitely, but there was an 
extensive revision of it. 

Mr. Gotpsrer. Then what subsequently happened to the docu- 
ment that you worked with? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, somebody—I don’t know whether it was 
Chandler or MacPhail or somebody else—said, “We have got a lot 
of documents here that contain things which represent views of 
MacPhail, but don’t represent the views of any members of this com- 
mittee except himself, and it would be unfortunate for suc ‘h uhac 
cepti able statements to be in the files of these various clubs.” And 
the suggestion was made, or it may perhaps have been stronger than a 
suggestion—l ut anyway somebody said, “Let’s turn in all of these 
unused preliminary drafts so that we will have nothing except the final 
draft which will be presented to the meetings in December.” 

And as far as IT know all the copies were turned in. I know what- 
ever copy I had was turned in, and I think all the others were. 
Whether there was any care exercised in getting them all or not I 
wouldn't know. But nobody paid any particular attention, they just 
threw their copy on the table and “There it is.’ 

Mr. Goupstern. I would like to turn now to the question of the 
Pacific Coast League. As a preliminary I would like to submit for 
the record a statement received from Mr. Vincent X. Flaherty, who 
is a sports writer for the Los Angeles Examiner, and ask the chairman 
if it could be read and plac ‘ed in the record pre Jimin: ary to Mr. O’Con- 


nor’s testimony. 
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The Cramman. Yes; I think it should be placed in the record. I 
will read it. It is dated October 15 and addressed tome. | Reading:] 


DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: * * * You can use the report any way you 
choose, 

I have been trying to get major-league baseball for Los Angeles for quite 
some time. I have no financial gain or risk at stake. My only interest is to try 
and help bring major-league baseball to a city of 414 million people which has 
been deprived the privilege too long by a totally unfair baseball law called 
territorial rights. 

Likewise, San Francisco newspapermen have been conducting a similar cam- 
paign for years. 

The territorial issue is my main concern, although the baseball reserve clause 
is equally unfair. 

The thing that disturbs me is the fact that most of the people called to your 
hearings are those who are financially interested in baseball and are therefore 
biased because of obvious selfish motives. 

I wish to say parenthetically that I don’t agree with that. The 
lists of witnesses who have testified and who will have testified have 
been made public and represent all shades of opinion—owners, man- 
agers, players, umpires. fans, sports writers. I think the charac- 
terization made by Mr. Flaherty, while he may have the best inten- 
tions, is most unfortunate. 

To go on with the letter— 


All of them say the reserve clause is the backbone of baseball only because it 
reacts 1,000 percent in favor of the owner or the stockholder. Ty Cobb gave 
you a good solution when he said he thought no club should be able to hold a 
player more than 5 vears, the end of which the player could offer his services 
to the highest bidder. 

It would not mean that the rich owners would eventually acquire all of the 
great players. After all, there is a saturation point. But it would mean that 
decadent owners would be compelled to pay salaries commensurate to a player's 
worth and ability. 

The unfairness of the reserve clause can be spotlighted in the case of Walter 
Johnson, greatest of all pitchers, who was forced to spend his full career of 21 
years with the Washington ball club. That just isn't right. 

As for the territorial issue—if that isn’t monopoly, how else might you 
interpret it? 

Why should an enormous city like Los Angeles be shackled to little cities like 
Sacramento, San Diego, and Portland? Why should the Pacific Coast League— 
a minor league and nothing more—deprive the people of Los Angeles of real major 
league baseball? 

The Coast Leaguers complain that a major league invasion would wreck the 
Coast League. That isn’t true. The history of the Coast League shows that it has 
been shaped and reshaped all the way along the line. Tt has included such fran- 
chises as Salt Lake, Tacoma, Vernon, Mission, and a half dozen others. 

The loss of Los Angeles would mean a financial loss to the visiting teams from 
the small cities. Phil Wrigley has signified his willingness to sell his Los Angeles 
franchise in the event somebody wants to move a major league team into Los 
Angeles. In that case, the Los Angeles franchise could be switched to Long 
Beach, a community of a half million people. 

But buying the Los Angeles franchise would not solve the problem. The 
other Coast League owners would fight the invasion. Doesn’t that come under 
the heading of out-and-ont monopoly ? 

It amounts to the same thing if the merchants of Los Angeles banded together 
and told Saks Fifth Avenue it could not build a store in Los Angeles. 

Bill Veeck, of the St. Louis Browns, would move his team to Los Angeles imme- 
diately if he could surmount these problems. 

The transfer of a major league franchise to Los Angeles or San Francisco 
wouldn't Mean a mass movement of major league franchises into minor league 
cities. After all, people do not buy baseball clubs promigcuously and move them 
around to compete in one town with another franchise. 

* * * * * a * 
Most sincerely, 
VINCENT X. FLAHERTY. 
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Mr. Goupsrein. I might say by way of explanation, Mr. Celler, that 
the asterisks in this copy indicate that personal remarks regarding Mr. 
Flaherty’s inability to be here, and similar matter have been deleted. 

Mr. O'Connor, with that behind us, major league rule No. 1, I believe, 
is designed to prevent the transfer or moving of a club without the 
unanimous consent of the league in which th: at club is located, and in 
certain respects it provides that if it means moving into another major 
league territory, there is required unanimous consent of the other 
league, does it not ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And if a major league club wishes to move into a 
minor league city, there are provisions in the rules that the club and 
the league into whose territory the major league club wishes to move 
must be paid a sum of money. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. Now, turning to the time that Judge Landis was 
commissioner, were there any attempts to change the major league 
picture in terms of moving clubs about ? 

Mr. O'Connor. There was no effort made to change the m: ajor league 
rule. There was a desire e xpressed by one of the St. Louis Clubs—1 
am sure it was Mr. Breadon’s club, the St. Louis Club—to move to 
Detroit. They would like to move to Detroit. But the thing never 
got anywhere, because they were not able to get the consent required 
under the rules for such a change. I do not know how far the talk 
proceeded. I think it probably got no further than a conversation 
between Mr. Breadon and Mr. Navin, who was then the principal 
stockholder and president of agp 

Mr. Goupstrern. Of course, Mr. Navin could, with his one vote, deter- 
mine whether or not the club could move / 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

“to CuairMAN. Do the rules also mean, for example, that if the 

Louis Browns’ owners want to move, say, to Los Angeles, they 
sea have “ eet the consent of all the clubs in the Pacific Coast 
League and the consent of all the clubs in the National and American 
Leagues / 

Mr. O'Connor. Not under present rules. They would have to get 
the unanimous consent of the clubs of the American League; they 
would have to get the majority consent of the National League. The 
do not have to get any consent of the Pacific Coast League. ‘They 
would ask for consent, and in that case, if they were able to get it, it 
would be on the basis of whatever compensation was agreed upon. 
But if the Coast League refused to give consent under the existing 
rule, they could set up an arbitration board, and the arbitration board 
would decide the compensation to which the league would be entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the St. Louis Browns wanted to move 
their franchise to Queens County. The consent of what clubs must be 
actually obtained / 

Mr. O’Connor. Which club is moving ? 

The Cuamman. The St. Louis Browns of the American League 
want to move to Queens County, on Long Island, New York City. 

Mr. O'Connor. There you would have an unusual condition, be 
cause Queens, as T understand it—I am not a New Yorker—but as I 
understand it, that is a borough a New York, a part of New York City / 

The Ciuatmman. Yes. 

80861—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6——46 
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Mr. O'Connor. In that case, I think you would have to have unani 
mous consent of both leagues. 

The Cuamrman. Both leagues. Now, suppose the St. Louis Browns 
wanted to move to Milwaukee ? 

Mr. O’Connor. In that case, you would need again the unanimous 
consent of the American League and majority consent of the National 
League and either consent or arbitration of the American Association. 

Mr. Huntines. As a practical matter, if the St. Louis Browns 
wanted to move to Los Angeles and the American League would agree 
and the National League would agree, because of the farm system and 
the various working agreements that the major leagues have with at 
least five teams in the Pacific Coast League, the majors would in effect 
be able pretty much to control the decision of the Pacific Coast Le: ague ; 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; it is not correct. I tried to point out, Mr. 
Hillings, that the term “working agreement” is used very loosely. 
The so-called working agreements between major league clubs and 
Pacific Coast League clubs are not working agreements in the true 
sense of the term at all. They are merely options. The major league 
club, for instance, Cleveland, has an option to get a player or two— 
I have not seen the agreement—but they have a right to get certain 
player or players from San Diego. And the White Sox had a simi- 
lar agreement with Sacramento. But neither club has the slightest 
right to say anything about the operation of those clubs, and they 
would be at perfect liberty to vote any way they pleased, and the vote 
unquestionably would be against it. 

Mr. Hitires. Do you not believe, conceding what you say, that 
certainly the majors would be in a position to exert a great influence 
on the decision ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Not the slightest influence; outside of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Wrigley could vote the ‘Los Angeles club if he desired, but no 
other club is under the least domination from any major league club. 

Mr. Hitirnes. And you do not believe that the actual majors could 
in any way influence the decision to be made by those local club own- 
ers on the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. O’Connor, to clarify the record, you stated that 
they would have to get consent in the Pacific Coast League in order 
to move a franchise to Los Angeles. Would they not also have to 
make compensation to the team which already had the Los Angeles 
franchise / 

Mr. O'Connor. Certainly. They would have to compensate Los 
Angeles and either get the consent of the league—they could go in 
there without getting the consent of the league, and they could ‘force 
the consent by arbitration. And there is a joker in the arbitration 
that it is binding on the Pacific Coast League but not binding on the 
major league club. But that would be the way that they could get it, 
either get the consent, which they could not get, or, not being able to 
get it, set up an arbitration board which would render an award as to 
the dam: iges to the league. 

You see, the league would be treme ndously damaged if an impor- 
tant city like Los Angeles or San Francisco were t taken out of it, be- 

cause it would split the league apart. There would be no possibility 
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whatever of operating the Pacific Coast League as a class triple A or 
even as a class D league. 

Mr. Srevens. The only point that I wanted to make is that the 
compensation must be both to the league and to the Los Angeles club? 

Mr. O’Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Hitires. Now, looking at this question of territorial rights 
on a purely one-league basis, at one time there was just one team in 
the Los Angeles area in the Pacific Coast League, the Los Angeles 
Angels. And now there are two teams. Hollywood is, of course, 
there. The franchise was transferred from Mission, originally, to 
Hollywood. 

Mr. O'Connor. There was a double transfer there: Salt Lake to 
Mission, and Mission to Hollywood. 

Mr. Hriiineos. Is it not true that Hollywood today has to pay a 
percentage of its gross to Los Angeles by virtue of some agreement 
of going in there and entering into the joint use of that metropolitan 
territory ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I would rather you would ask Mr. Wrigley that 
question, because whatever knowledge I have on it is pure hearsay. 

Mr. Hiniines. On the basis of your hearsay information, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. My hearsay information is to that effect, that there 
is some arrangement—whatever it is, I do not know, but there is some 
arrangement, probably based on attendance—again I do not know, 
but there is some arrangement by which the Los Angeles club is com- 
pensated for granting Hollywood the right to play in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. Now, Mr. O'Connor, I would like, before we go into 
the specific application of the rules, to have your views as to, first of 
all, whether or not as a practical matter, without reference to the 
rules of baseball, you think that Detroit is better able to support two 
ball clubs than, say, St. Louis. 

Mr. O'Connor. I personally have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. And there probably could be no doubt that New 
York could support a fourth team better than St. Louis could sup- 
port two? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think that you are probably right, although I 
never gave any thought to that situation. If you get four clubs in 
New York, you have a very difficult situation to handle. 

The CuarrMan. We have a metropolitan area of probably 10,000,000 
people. 

Mr. Goupsrern. For our purposes, let us stick to the Detroit situa- 
tion, Where we seem to be somewhat in agreement. 

It is true, of course, that the more a club is supported through the 
turnstiles, the easier it is for the club to build up financially, and to 
place itself in a position better to compete within the league. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is very obvious. 

Mr. Goupsretn. In that case, do you think it is better for competi- 
tion in the American League, if one of the St. Louis teams moved 
to Detroit, leaving one team in St. Louis? Do you think that would 
mean a more equal situation in the league itself? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think it might work out eneficially to the Na- 
tional League; yes. I think it would work out harmfully to the Amer- 
ican League to have two clubs in Detroit. 
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The Cuarrman. Suppose Milwaukee could easily support a major 
league club, and if the St. Louis Browns could work out an arrange- 
ment to move there, but for one of the clubs in the American League 
vetoing it, or suppose you could not get a majority of the clubs in 
the National League to agree. What are you going to do under those 
circumstances? Let there be a continuation of the rather intolerable 
situation now prevailing in St. Louis with two clubs, under present 
conditions? What can be done? 

Mr. O’Connor. I personally think that moving the St. Louis 
Browns to Milwaukee would be a better move for both major leagues 
and baseball in general than to move St. Louis to Detroit. I think 
in general it is not too desirable to have two clubs in the same city. 
I think baseball would be better off if there were only one club in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, and perhaps a major league club 
in Montreal, Baltimore, and Milwaukee. 

The Cuamman. Now, you outlined what I think is very sound and 
reasonable. I accept your expertness and your expert opinion. 

Mr. O'Connor. I certainly disclaim any expert opinion on that. 
I am just talking as a fan there. I do not have any expert opinion 
on it. 

The CrAmman. All right; asa fan. You speak as a man who has 
had many, many years in baseball, and we value your opinion. 

That being the case, as you outlined it, we run up against certain 
stubborn facts here. What you seem to suggest, which would be 
advantageous, in your opinion, to both leagues cannot come to pass, 
apparently. What is to be done? 

Mr. O'Connor. In that particular situation, I do not know of any- 
thing involved except that baseball has its ups and downs. Now, you 
have two teams in Boston. The team that is up there will have a fine 
attendance and the other league’s team, if it 1s down, will not have 
a good attendance. One year you might have an attendance in Boston 
that is inferior to the attendance that you would have in Milwaukee 
or in Montreal or in Baltimore, we will say. 

The only reason I mentioned those cities is that they are in within 
the territory, more or less—of course, Montreal, you may say, is a little 
outside the territory, but not much, no more than St. Louis is, on the 
other end of it. I merely mentioned those as fitting in pretty well 
with the territory of the existing leagues. 

But if von do a thing like that, vou must consider the effect on the 
leagues that are concerned. Now, Montreal, for instance, and Balti- 
more are in the International League. If those towns were taken out 
of the International League, the International League would fall 
away to an extremely inferior status. And with that depreciation of 
their status, plus the radio and television, you would probably find 
them out of business, 

The existing circumstances, I think, on the whole are a little bit 
better than they would be if you had such a disruption of the other 
league. 

Mr. Goipstern. Do you think that there is any justification for the 
rules as they stand now, or do you think that the rules might be 
softened somewhat to let economic forces be more controlling and 
determinative of where a club should be located ? 

Mr. O’Connor. On that, I think the answer depends upon whether 
you regard it as an initial proposition or as a situation created after 
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many years of operation. At the beginning of the league’s organiza- 
tion. I think it was essential that they have such rights as to their 
territory, because to put a major league club into a city involves a tre- 
mendous investment in the way of a ball park and equipment and 
players, and the person making that investment should be protected in 
not having competition that would bankrupt him in his new enter- 
prise. 

Of course, after they have operated for 50 years, maybe a different 
situation has been created. I find absolutely no fault with the original 
adoption of the rule. I think it was essential to the growth of base- 
ball and that it has contributed materially to that growth. 

Mr. Hitures. Do you not think that since the time of the adoption 
of that rule, population shifts and tremendous increases in population 
throughout the country and in specific areas that were not contem- 
plated as being feasible for major league baseball at the time of 
promulgation of the rule—those new factors would certainly give rise 
to a more thorough study and overhaul of the situation as it now 
stands ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes; I think so. In fact, such a project has often 
been discussed. Now, as far as the Pacific Coast League is concerned, 
Mr. Hillings—I know that is your particular interest—I have no 
fault at all with anybody such as Mr. Flaherty or yourself or any resi- 
dent of Los Angeles who takes the view that the most beneficial thing 
is to have Los Angeles in the major leagues. I personally have an en- 
tirely different theory, and I will explain why. 

Before I do that, I want to say that Mr. Flaherty is not at all - 
disinterested man that he purports to be. He has a very deep inter 
in seeing Los Angeles in the major leagues bee: ause that wou le | oreint ly 
facilitate his newspaper writings. And as to the statement that eat 
Wrigley is willing to sell the Los Ange les Club, I hope you will ; 
him directly about that, because it is contrary to everything that = 
has ever said to me, which was that he would rather have Los Angeles 
than have Chicago. 

Now, to get back to the different theories there, I think the the ory 
is advocated by Mr. Flaherty and by others ay Los Angeles and 
Frisco are, as far as concerls population, major league cities, is un- 
questionably true. 

On the other hand, I think this: The Pacific Coast League has 
been operating for some 50 vears. They started out from scratch, 
and they have done, on the whole, certainly a very good job. They 
are not merely the ordinary league, the ordinary minor league, as 
Mr. Flaherty Says here, They are a distinctive minor league. They 
have never had a salary limit, for example, as far back as I can find, 
and they have resisted determined efforts to force them into a salary 
limit. 

They have at all times taken the attitude that they want to give the 
public of their territory as good baseball as those people are willing 
fo support. 

Now, Los Angeles and San Francisco have done a lot for Cali- 
fornia and for the Pacific coast. But I think that the Pacifie coast 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington have equally done a 
lot for San Francisco and Los Angeles, and that those towns should 
regard themselves as the leaders of that wonderful territory out there, 
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and that they should not desert their comrade cities, but should strive 
instead to build up their comrade cities and clubs to the place where 
they will be able to take their stand as western baseball on a par with 
eastern baseball. 

I personally see no reason why that cannot be accomplished within 
a reasonable number of years. People may differ as to the term. 
I think it has often been expressed in too short a time. Some people 
say 2 or 3 years. I do not agree with that. But I think within a 
reasonable time, you will have on the Pac ific coast, if they all stick 
together, a third major league, and by “a reasonable time,” I do not 
mean many generations. I think certainly within another generation 
you will have a complete major league on that Pacific coast, and that 
will be immensely more beneficial not only to the other cities but to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, than it will be to have Los Angeles 
and San Francisco at the present minute tie themselves to the major 
league kite and tie themselves in with eastern baseball. 

I think you have a situation there that involves a natural rivalry 
which could be built up to tremendous proportions and give us a world 
series that would be even more attractive than the one today, which 
certainly is an outstanding sports event. 

Mr. Hiznes. Now, you talk about the idea of a third major league. 
Yesterday Mr. Griffith, the owner of the Washington team in “the 
American League, indicated that probably all of the stadiums, all of 
the baseball fields, would have to be much larger, and there would 
have to be even more population than apparently there is now to 
sustain the crowds who attend those games. 

I would gather from his testimony that he was holding out prac- 
tically no immediate hope of any change, and not prescribing any 

rrocedure by which those interested teams and baseball fans on the 
Pacific coast could follow toward achieving major league status. 

Do you see any Immediate thing that they could do in the immediate 
future toward taking the step toward major league status? 

Mr. O'Connor. The Pacifit Coast League ? 

Mr. Hiuires. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes: I do. First, I want to say something about 
the statement of Mr. Griffith, that the stadiums are inadequate. There 
is a measure of truth in that, because some of the parks are too small, 
and have been for some years, not too long a time, but for some years. 
The San Diego Park, for instance, is too small, and the Portland and 
Sacramento parks need to be fixed up. They are very nice parks in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Those parks will be improved, and plans are set up. Of course, 
nobody can build a park under present restrictions. But they have 
plans set up, at considerable cost, for new ball parks in those three 
cities, and those parks will be built as soon as possible, provided they 
are not meanwhile relegated to a class D status. As long as there is 
any possibility of their becoming a major league club, they will go in 
and make those millions of dollars of investment. 

Now, you do not benefit from having a club park which is able to 
hold 50,000 people if normally you expect an attendance of 20,000 or 
30,000. You have ball parks in the major leagues today that are 
totally inadequate for very special occasions. The Brooklyn ball park 
is certainly inadequate for a world series, or a play-off, or an all-star 
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game, or any game at all within the league which involves an intense 
amount of interest, because you will have two fans that would like to 
sit in every seat that is out there. 

But day in and day out, the park is far more than adequate for 
the people that go out there. There is nothing that gives a thing a 
black eye to the extent of having a tremendously big stadium with 
one one-hundredth or one-tenth of the seats occupied. 

Now, nobody needs to worry about the Pacific Coast League or any 
other league or any other club building a ball park that is ample to 
take care of all normal requirements of its patrons, because that is 
just duck soup for them. They want those people in the ball park, 
and they are going to furnish the means for them to get in there. 

So this talk about the ball parks not being adequate is just an alibi. 

Mr. Hinuineas. What about the population ? 

Mr. O'Connor. The population? You have the population in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. Your population in the Pacific coast area 
has trebled in the 30 years since the major-minor league agreement 
was adopted in 1921, as compared with about a 42-percent increase in 
the population of the country as a whole. 

Mr. Hitirnas. It would be, you would say, about 300 percent? 

Mr. O’Connor. 300 percent. 

Mr. Hirx1nes. As compared with about 42 percent for the country 
as a whole? 

Mr. O’Connor. As compared with 42 percent. That is my recol- 
lection. The trend has increased rather than decreased, as each de- 
cennial census is taken. In the 1950 census, those three States made 
greater gains than they had made in previous years, and they had 
outstripped the rest of the country in percentage of gain, with the 
exception of other territories which are more or less in the same 
category, such as Florida and southern Texas. 

That trend manifestly is going to continue. Your Pacific coast 
area is the most promising, by all means, in my opinion, of any ter- 
ritory in this country, and if you are just content to wait a few years 
until it shows that development more strongly than it has up to now— 
it has shown it very strongly, and nobody questions that, but it is 
going to continue—in the course of a very few years, you are going 
to have a territory out there, not merely in California, but Washing 
ton and Oregon, to a lesser degree, which will unquestionably support 
major league ball. And when that time comes, you will be in a much 
better position, not only in the other States, but even in your own 
city of Los Angeles you will be in much better position with a third 
major league in that wonderful Pacific Coast territory, with a strong 
natural rivalry between the West and the East on which to feed i 
self, than you will if you tack on San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
eastern baseball. 

Those are my opinions. And from the vehemence with which I 
have expressed them, you might think that I am a lawyer advocating 
a case. 

Mr. Hires. I think that probably a lot of baseball fans in the 
West certainly appreciate those particular remarks. Do you think 
that your interest is shared by very many major league club owners, 
though ? 
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Mr. O'Connor. I think that major league club owners.are a little 
bit dim-witted when it comes to recognizing those facts. And I 
want to say this, because IT do not want you to think that what I 
say is motivated by any personal objects. I am just like Mr. Flaher- 
ty there. I do not want you to think that I am talking for myself. 

I am the attorney for the Pacific Coast League. I do not deter- 
mine their policy, however. I talk about what I think should be 
their policy, but I have no vote on it. And it so happens that my 
own views are entirely consistent with theirs. In 1947, I was a 
member of the executive council, and we went out to the Pacific 
coast, the executive council, which consisted of Chandler as chair- 
man and Harridge and Frick and myself and McKinney, of the 
Pittsburgh club, to survey the Pacific coast situation. We did that. 
We visited a number of the cities, and looked at everything, and 
considered everything and came back. And Chandler, who was 
chairman of the committee, never convened us to draft a report 
such as this one that has been mentioned, that Colonel MacPhail 
drafted. He never even did that. He never drafted a report. And 
we had no meeting, but he did draft a statement of his own, and I 
have not got it. I donot know what it is. 

But I disagreed with it so violently that we had an extensive ex- 
change of telegraphic correspondence which resulted in his diluting 
his objections to the Pacific Coast League aspirations very materially. 

I threatened to file a minority report which would upset, as far as 
I could, his alleged majority report. The National League repre- 
sentatives put through their league a report to the effect that the ideal 
way to handle it as of the present was for each league to take in 
additional cities by twos. That is, they would take in two cities 
each. 

Mr. Hitires. In other words, increase the size of the league from 
Steams to 104 

Mr. O'Connor. From 8 teams to 10, provided the clubs that are 
taken in, in the judgment of the major leagues, which were taking them 
in, were capable of supporting major league ball and provided the 
clubs would satisfy and meet all requirements of their own leagues 
to let them out. 

That is a decument which may look all right to somebody on 
paper, but which is absolutely infeasible. It cannot be done. In the 
first pl: we, a 10-club league starts out with one strike on it, at least. I 
think it starts out with two or three strikes on it. But anyway, it has 
universally been agreed in baseball that the ideal league, and the 
league that starts out with a chance really to operate successfully, is 
an ‘eight- club league. You would be far better off with a 12-club 
league than you would with a 10-club league. 

Secondly, ‘the transportation, the territorial travel, is a great ob- 
stacle in taking two Pacific coast cities into the present major league 
organizations. It is true that as far as time is ge tage the teams 
could be flown out there without loss of more than 1 day inter- 
vening, and perhaps they would not even need a day to intervene. 
But you should have at least a day. But there are lots of players who 
will not fly and who do not want to fly. 

Mr. Huures. They do fly all the time in the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. O'Connor. Practically all of them do. There are a number 
of players that refuse to fly. 
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Mr. Hitiines. What do those players do? Take the train? 

Mr. O'Connor. They take the train. On the long jumps, they take 
the train, and on the short jumps, also. But it does not make any 
difference on the short jumps. 

Mr. Hitx1nés. Is it not just about as fast, though, to travel by 
train from St. Louis to Los Angeles as it is to travel from Boston to 
St. Louis by train? Those jumps are made in the major leagues. 

Mr. O’Connor. If you mean the rate of speed is the same, yes. But 
the time consumed is double. It takes approximately twice as long to 
go from St. Louis to Seattle or to San Diego as it would to go to 
Boston. Certainly the distance must be close to twice. 

Mr. Hiturnes. They usually lose a day, do they not, coming in from 
a western trip going to Boston ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. On that point, you are correct. They lose a day. 
Now, there are also a number of club owners that will not undertake 
the risk of putting into the air a million-dollar ball club. There are 
some of them that have tried it and gotten a few scares and quit it. 

In the third place, the cost of it would be very great. You would 
have to have a very substantial attendance in the new cities on the 
coast to justify the great expenses of moving the team there. 

In the fourth place, you will not have any more attendance in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles with a tail-end team than you will have 
with the same tail-end team at St. Louis. Initially there would prob- 
ably be a very great interest in Los Angeles if Los Ange les came into 
the American League, for example, the initial year. And as long as 
Los Angeles was up there, you would have a kate attendance. But 
ably be a very great interest in Los Angeles if Los Angeles came into 
eighth place, your attendance in Los Angeles, in my opinion, would 
not be a bit better than your attendance in St. Louis. 

The CyarrmMan. Gentlemen, I want to state that we will have to 
terminate this session at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Hitiines. May I ask one more question / 

The Cuamaan. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Hinurnes. Let me ask this, in view of the time situation, one 
more question. 

The purpose, of course, of this inquiry into all these different phases 
of baseball activity, as we consider the legislation before us, which 
would exempt baseball from the provisions of the antitrust laws, is to 
determine whether baseball is in that particular type of field and that 
particular endeavor that should give it the status of almost being a 
public service type of operation. 

Repeatedly, witnesses from organized baseball have told us in these 
hearings to date that baseball is for the fans and that baseball is for the 
people. It is not necessarily in the same light as a regular business 
operation. 

Now, would you not think that if this particular legislation were 
to be approved and baseball were to be put in this very selective and 
special status, removing it from restrictions of the antitrust laws, 
that baseball, on its part, must certainly show good faith, and a real 
desire to open the doors to more people in the country to have an op- 
portunity to see good, top caliber baseball ? 

In view of the fact that at the present time only major league base- 
ball is east of the Mississippi River, would you not feel that in con- 
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sidering this legislation, it would certainly be helpful to this subeom- 
mittee to have the feeling that the people in organized baseball, par- 
ticularly in the major lea, agues, were going at least to have some pro- 
cedure or some outline as to how other sections of the country not now 
represented might participate in major-league baseball ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I am certainly in agreement with you on that, Mr. 
Hillings. I do not expect that your subcommittee is going to recom- 
mend any such bills as have been presented to you. I have no expecta- 
tion of that. But if you can adopt lesser legislation which will help 
to keep baseball an outstanding sport in this ¢ countr y, I certainly think 
baseball should cooperate in all respects to do the thing right. 

The Cuarman. That is the $64 question. I am glad that Mr. Hill- 
ings got you on that, because I was going to ask that. We have asked 
you everything except some questions concerning the bill before us. 
The bills before us, as you know, ask the Congress to give a blank 
check to all organized sports by way of exempting them completely 
from the operation of the antitrust laws. We have addressed our- 
selves to the sport called baseball. 

Then the $64 question is, Shall baseball receive exemption from 
the operations of the antitrust laws? Shall it be a blank check? Shall 
it have a complete exemption? If it is not a complete exemption and is 
a limited exemption, what shall the limit be ? 

We are wrestling with the problem of what degree, if any, there 
should be an exemption for organized baseball. It is not too helpful 
simply to deal in generalizations in that regard, 

I would like to get from you as a lawyer, your views as to what 
shall be this statute that we shall recommend, if we are going to recom- 
mend any exemption ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. That being your province, I haveynever given it a 
moment’s thought. The only thought that I have had is that base- 
ball is not entitled to a blanket exemption from the antitrust laws. 
I am not in favor of giving anybody a blank check on a thing like 
that. 

What I think is that it would be very helpful to sports, baseball in 
particular, and acceptable to the American public, if you were to 
recommend legislation which would enable a baseball club or any 
other sport which merits such consideration the ability to do the 
special things that their peculiar character requires in order to have 
a successful operation, and as far as baseball is concerned, I would say 
that those things are, first, that the legislation authorize clubs to ex- 
act a reserve clause, which is properly protected and safeguarded 
against abuse; secondly, that similarly baseball be authorized to have 
an assignability clause, protected against abuse through waivers and 
things like that. 

The third thing that would help baseball, but I am dubious about 
either your subcommittee or Congress granting, would be legislation 
that would enable baseball to control the radio and television broad- 
‘asting to such an extent as will enable minor league baseball to sur- 
vive. I do not think that it ean survive with the bars down on major 
league clubs blanketing and saturating their territory with radio and 
television. 

But those two elements, the reserve clause and the assignability 
clause, if there are properly safeguarded 

The Cuamman. How about farms? 
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Mr. O’Connor. That comes under the safeguarding of the reserve 
clause. 

The other thing that we discussed earlier today, protection from 
gambling elements getting into sports, should be done. If you do 
those thints, I think that you will have done a wonderful job for 
the American people. 

The Cuarmman. I would like to ask one more question. Somebody 
said that our inquiry is a waste of the taxpayers’ money. Now, what 
is your opinion of this inquiry ? 

Mr. O’Connor. You know very well that I have no such opinion. 
My opinion is entirely to the contrary. By that I do not mean to 
question the fact that there may be more important public matters 
to which you should give attention. I do not know what matters 
are pending before you. It might be that there is such a situation 
as that, that you are devoting an awful lot of your time, which is very 
valuable, to this problem. I cannot conceive of anybody regarding it 
as a waste of public money. I can see where they might think, “Well, 
there are more important subjects pending before the country right 
now.” 

I do not know. But certainly I think that it is an outrage for any- 
body to say that the public money is being wasted when you conduct 
an inquiry of this kind. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Mr. Chairman, I have some very brief questions. 
I do not know whether I might be opening up some new territory. 
But I would like to lump the questions together, if I may, and possib], 
Mr. O’Connor could answer them all at once. 

One is, on the assumption, which I think is a correct one, that from 
1947 to 1950, whatever the demands of the Pacific Coast League have 
been, nothing has happened to them, in terms of action, so that, first, 
I would like to know what, if any, are the demands of the Pacific 
Coast League; secondly, what their status is; and thirdly, if the 
league goes outlaw, will you take reserve jumpers? 

Mr. O'Connor. Before Mr. Hillings leaves—I did not finish the 
statement I was making—I would like Mr. Hillings to understand 
that the thing that the Pacific Coast League is asking as of today is 
substantially the same thing as I drafted for them to ask in 1947, 
when I was not conencted with the league in any capacity and had 
no remote idea that I ever would be. I was then vice president of 
the Chicago White Sox, and I drafted something for the Pacific 
Coast League along the lines of an agreement which would give 
them a quasi-major league status for a period of years which would 
enable them to keep their teams intact and develop the quality of base- 
ball which would entitle them to come in and say to the major leagues, 
“We are now willing to undertake the responsibilities of major league 
operation, and we want to be considered a major league.” 

That time I think would reasonably be expected to eventuate within 
l(} years. 

Mr. Hinires. Was any action ever taken on that proposal ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That proposal was not accepted. And we are com- 
ing out with another one of substantially the same nature, and we 
have not been told that we can have it. But they have made certain 
concessions which I am not at liberty to disclose publicly because there 
was an understanding that it would not be done, that do help ma- 
terially to attain that status. They are not at all as far-reaching as 
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we would like, but they do help out, and they do give an encourage- 
ment to expect that eventually this thing that I think is for the benefit 
of the coast States, a third major league, will be distinctly a possibility. 

Mr. Hitzines. Does that include—again, if you are not at liberty to 
discuss it, I do not particularly want to impose on you—but do your 
ideas include the recent proposals for the elimination of the player 
draft? A news story appeared in a Los Angeles newspaper last week 
which stated that— 
it was reliably learned that the Pacific Coast League would get a satisfactory 
compromise with the major leagues relative to its insistence upon being relieved 
trom the drains of the player draft. 

Would you say that that is certainly a step toward major league 
status ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that there has been a very material advance 
in the Pacific Coast League draft situation tendered to them, in that 
the Coast League is to be exempt from the draft except as they grant 
the right to the ball players. And that comes back to the fact, which 
all baseball men think is true, that nobody desires an unsatisfied ball 
player. And if a ball player on the Pacific coast desires to be trans- 
ferred to the major leagues and desires to have that right, I think that 
he should be granted it, and will be granted it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now, if the demands of the Pacific Coast League— 
and there has been a lot of this in the newspapers—are not granted, 
will the league go outlaw ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. The league will not go outlaw under any conditions. 
It will go independent if they do not get whatever the clubs regard 
as necessary. They have already voted for that. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Let me strike the word “outlaw.” and say they 
would not continue as a party to the national agreement: would that 
be correct 4 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. They will go independent, and at 
all times willing to make special agreements with the two other 
organizations to come under the jurisdiction of the commissioner to 
whatever extent the major leagues desire to write in the agreement. 

Mr. Gotpsrrrn. An an independent league, if a player was on a 
reserve list in organized baseball but not under contract to a club in 
organized baseball, and desired to play for the Pacific Coast League, 
would it take such a player? 

Mr. O’Connor. No, sir; not without the consent of his club. 

Mr. Goupste1xn. Not without the consent of the club within organ 
ized baseball ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstrixn. So they would have to develop their own play 
ers and develop their market for players entirely through free agents, 
or those who would be sold to them ? 

Mr. O’Connor. They are under the same obligation now, develop- 
ing their teams from free agents and players sold to them but they are 
under the handicap that after they are developed, they are subject 
to having their teams disrupted. 

The CHarman. That will conclude today’s hearing. 

You have come a long way and I think that you have been very 
creditable in your testimony and very forthright in your state- 
ments. We fully appreciate the contribution you have made to 
this inquiry. 
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Mr. O'Connor. Thank you very much, Mr. Celler, I understand 
that I am dismissed, then? 

The CHarman. I would not say “dismissed.” You are a free 
agent. 

Mr. O'Connor. Iam a free agent? Good. 

The Cuarrmman. We will reassemble tomorrow at 10 o’clock, when 
we will hear from Mr. Philip Wrigley, president of the Chicago 
Cubs, and Mr. Bonneau Peters, president of the Shreveport club in 
the Texas League. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, October 17, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SpectaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Srupy oF Monorory 
Power or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Lane, Willis, Bryson, 
Reed (Illinois), Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: Representative William T. Byrne (New York) and 
Representative Tom Pickett (Texas). 

Kk. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcommittee; John 
Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minority; and Eileen 
R. Browne, clerk. 

The CHatmman. The session will come to order and our first wit- 
ness this morning is Mr. Philip K. Wrigley, president of the Chicago 
Cubs. Mr. Wrigley. 

Mr. Wriciry. Good morning. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wrigley, will you give your name and address 
to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP K. WRIGLEY, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO CUBS 
Mr. Wrietey. Philip K. Wrigley, 410 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, will you state your connection with 
organized baseball, please @ 

Mr. Wrictry. I am president of the Chicago National League Ball 
Club. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you also own the controlling interest in the 
Chicago Club? 

Mr. Wrierry. I do. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you have any relations with the Los Angeles Ball 
Club? 

Mr. Wriciey. The Chicago National League Ball Club at the pres- 
ent time owns the Los Angeles Ball Club. 

Mr. Stevens. And before the Chicago National League Club owned 
it did you personally own it ? 

Mr. Wrictey. No; it belonged to the Santa Catalina Island Co. 

Mr. Stevens. But now both of those clubs are controlled by you? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, you sometimes have been characterized 
as a free thinker 
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The Cuatrman. Before you get to that, How long has that rela- 
tion existed between the Cubs and the Los Angeles Club? 

Mr. Wrictey. I couldn’t give you the exact dates. There were two 
shifts. One was where the Cubs took over the operation, the Santa 
Catalina Island Co. still owned the property and the ball park also. 
Then there was another shift a number of years later in which it was 
all turned into the same corporation. 

The CHairman. About how long ago was that ? 

Mr. Wriciey. I would say about 8 years ago. 

The CuHarmman. When did you secure control of the Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Wrictey. When did I what ? 

The CHairnmay. How long have you owned the Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Wrictry. Well, I have been a stockholder in the Cubs about 
3U years. 

The CuarrmMan. And when did you assume control ? 

Mr. Wrictry. My stock and my father’s stock controlled the club 
after my father’s death. He wanted to keep the baseball club out of 
the estate, so he left the stock to me. Following that I bought out 
his partners so that I have a much more substantial interest. 

The CHamman. For how many years would you say you have 
exercised control ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. Twenty. 

The Cuamman. Allright, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Keatinc. You mean there is no separate corporate entity in 
the Los Angeles Club? 

Mr. Wrigtey. The Los Angeles Club is a separate corporation; yes. 
The A stock is owned by the Chicago National League Ball Club. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, you sometimes have been characterized 
as a free thinker among baseball owners, and I wanted to ask you a 
few questions about your operation of the Chicago Cubs along that 
line, 

First of all, how many clubs in the major leagues have night 
baseball ? 

Mr. Wriatey. I believe all of them now. 

Mr. Stevens. All of them have including the Chicago Cubs ? 

Mr. Wrictey. No. 

Mr. Stevens. All except the Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Wrictery. We are the last of the Mohicans. 

Mr. Srevens. You are the last of the Mohicans ¢ 

Mr. Wrictry. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. How about advertising in the ball park ? 

Mr. Wri Ley. We have never had any. 

Mr. Stevens. Is that common among other major-league clubs? 

Mr. W ricLeY. It is not common. I think more are coming to it. 

Mr. Stevens. How about your policies with respect to television 
Do you always permit only one station to televise Cub games ? 

Mr. Wriciey. No; we have made the games available to anybody. 
I believe we had three stations the first year; we have had two sta- 
tions the last 2 years. 

Mr. Srevens. So you followed the policy of not giving one station 
the exclusive right to televise ? 

Mr. Wriciey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Did you follow the same policy with respect to radio 
broadcasting of the Cub games? 
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Mr. Wricitry. Yes. We had as high as seven stations carrying our 
ball games in the early days. 

Mr. Stevens. When did you first have Cub games broadcast over 
the radio, approximately ? 

Mr. Wriciey. I couldn't tell you the date, but it was a great many 
years ago. It was practically at the inception of radio broade asting. 

Mr. Srevens. Did all baseball clubs follow the same policy from the 
start ¢ 

Mr. Wricury. No; we were the first people to broadeast. I think 
there was a difference of opinion. Almost everybody looked on broad- 
casting as a source of revenue, and we never did. 

Mr. Srevens. What did you consider it to be? 

Mr. Wriciey. We considered it a promotion for baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. A promotion for baseball? 

Mr. Wriciry. I mean, maybe I can explain it—for the same reason 
there has been no advertising in the park. We have tried to concen- 
trate on baseball and make our expenses at the gate rather than with 
byproducts. 

Mr. Srevens. And you used vour radio advertising as a stimulant 
for increasing your attendance at the gate? : 

Mr. Wriciey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. And I believe you said that other clubs at the start, 
when radio first came into use, did not follow a similar policy. They 
were afraid of competition from radio; was that it ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. I think that was the general idea—if people could 
hear the baseball game they wouldn't go out and see the game, and 
therefore it affected their attendance, and that was the reason they 
should be reimbursed for it. 

Mr. Srevens. Turning to the Los Angeles Club, is that baseball club 
operated as a farm for the Cubs, or is it an entirely independent opera- 
tion? Could you tell the subcommittee which is the more accurate of 
the two statement ? 

Mr. Wrictry. The basic policy always has been an entirely inde- 
pendent operation. It slipped a few years ago into the—very defi- 
nitely, into the farm classification. That has now been corrected. It 
is standing on its own feet again. 

Mr. Srevens. So your general intent is to operate that club as inde- 
pendently as you can? 

Mr. Wriciey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would you wish to give your reasons why you 
operate it independently in contradistinction to operating it as a farm? 

Mr. Wrictey. Los Angeles simply is the fourth largest city in the 
country, and—— 

Mr. Bryson. They claim they are the third. 

Mr. Hituines. I was just going to say they are probably the third 
largest now, and just about the second largest. 

Mr. Wrictey. Right in there. 

Mr. Hives. The last census it was 414 million. 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, a lot of these other cities don’t take in a 
lot of the territory. 

Mr. Hiuuines. He is referring to Rochester. 

The Crramman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ser, 1, pt. 6— 47 
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Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, I would like to refer to the minutes of a 
joint meeting of the major leagues. 

The Cuarrman. I want to pursue that a little further, unless yo: 
are planning to do so. 

Mr. Srevens. This pertains to Los Angeles. 

The Cnarrman. All right. 

Mr. Srevens. On July” 7, 1947, Mr. Leonard J. Roach, a member 
of the board of supervisors for the county of Los Angeles, presented 
a petition to the major league club owners. Do you recall that in 
cident ? 

Mr. Wricitey. Yes, I do, very well, because Mr. Roach came over 
to see me at Catalina and was anxious to come back to Chicago, and 
asked me if I could arrange for him to appear at the meeting, which 
I did. 

Mr. Srevens. Could you first tell us who Mr. Roach was? 

Mr. Wrictry. A member of the board of equalization—is that it? 
The equivalent to the county supervisor, I believe, in some counties. 

Mr. Hiiireas. Counsel, Mr. Roach is a member of the board of 
supervisors, which is charged with the administration of county gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Stevens. I might say that the minutes show that he stated he 
Was appearing as representing the Board of Supervisors of Los An- 
geles County, the City Council of Los Angeles City, the Coliseum Com- 
mission, the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, the junior cham- 
bers of commerce, the Tournament of Roses Association of Pasa 
dena, and so forth. I take it he was appearing as a civic leader rep 
resenting civic groups in Los Angeles. 

And did you assist him in arranging this meeting with the major 
league club owners? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Srevens. I would like also to read from the minutes. After 
he had been identified, Mr. Giles made a motion before the group. 
He said: 

I move that the request of the Pacific Coast League for major league recog 
nition, and Mr. Roach’s invitation to consider Los Angeles as a member of 
either major league be referred to the executive council to be considered 
jointly, the two actions, and to come back to the two major leagues at Least 
15 days before their December meeting. 

That is the meeting you recall ? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. I think it would be illuminating, Mr. Chairman. 
read a bit of the minutes. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Srevens (reading) 

Mr. O’Connor— 

I take it that is the Mr. O’Connor that testified yesterday ? 

Mr. Wrietry. It must have been. 

Mr. Srevens. At that time he was appearing in what capacity? 

Mr. Wriciry. I imagine he was with the White Sox then. 

Mr. Stevens. He then was re presentative of the White Sox rather 
than attorney for the Pacific Coast League ? 

Mr. Wricriey. That is right. 
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Mr. Stevens. He stated: 


I don’t think we should establish the precedent of voting on the admission 
of any city in the United States on the basis of a request from a single individual 
of that city, whether he represents himself or claims to represent the whole 
population. 

If the Los Angeles Club wants to ask that it individually be admitted to the 
major leagues, I have no objection to that being considered now or next De- 
cember, but I do object to considering a simple resolution from Mr. Roach. 


And Mr. Wrigley stated: 
Fortunately the Los Angeles Club is not in a position to ask. 
I think that should be “unfortunately.” [Reading :| 


Mr. Rickey. I don’t understand, Mr. Wrigley. 

Mr. Wricitey. Well, vou could not have two major league clubs with one 
ownership. 

Mr. Rickey. You are objecting to Mr. Roach’s plan? 

Mr. Wricirey. No, sir: I am not. [.am just answering this last suggestion 
that if the Los Angeles Club asked to come in. I want to share part of the blame 
with Mr. Griffith on Mr. Roach, because I have been out on the west coast, and 
he has been in my lap now for quite some time. 


I take it he had come to you and asked to have you help him present 
this petition ¢ 

Mr. Wnricriey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens (continuing) : 


As far as the controversy about the wrecking of the league, I think it is being 
wrecked right now because Los Angeles is just plain stirred up. It has, as I 
think vou all know, a terrific city pride and between the newspapers, the county, 
and the junior chambers of commerce and everything else, they have all gotten 
on the band wagon now with this major league status for Los Angeles, and Mr 
Roach’s idea, as I understand it, was that he was perfectly willing to buy the 
whole Pacific Coast League and throw it away and just keep Los Angeles, and 
then he will buy any major league city and put it in there. 


Mr. Kearinc. Who said this? 
Mr. Srevens. That is Mr. Wrigley quoting Mr. Roach, the repre 
sentative of the Pacific coast civic groups. 


Now, one of the things taken up at the last meeting was that the statement 
vent out from the major leagues that none of the Pacific coast teams had a seat 
ing capacity for enough people. Mr. Roach immediately brought the football 
league up last vear and he just said, “If it is a question of the size of the park, 
we have a park that will seat 104,000, and we will turn it over,” and that takes 
that argument out of the major leagues. 


Then Mr. Wrigley continues: 


I do not know anything about him otherwise. I do business in Los Angeles 
County and he is one of the supervisors. How much backing he has I don’t know. 

i, from experience, have taken financial figures from Los Angeles with a grain 
of salt, and I think you can still take them a little bit that way. 

Mr. MacPuaiL. Mr. Wrigley, what is your opinion on what action should be 
taken? 

Mr. WriGLEY. I am on both sides of the fence. I am in a very unhappy situa- 
tion. The Coliseum cost more than any ball park in the country, and it sits out 
there without any ball club, Mr. Roach wanted me to intercede for him and I 
said, “Iean't. I have been in partnership with these fellows for years and I can’t 
so out and cut their throats. I aim the last one vou should come to.” 

Commissioner CHANDLER 


and then Mr. O’Connor made the same objection about the individual 
representing the city, and after some more discussion Mr. Gallagher— 
who is Mr. Gallagher ? 

Mr. Wriciry. At that time he was general manager of the Cubs. 
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Mr. Srevens. Chicago Cubs? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Gallagher stated : 

Mr. Wrigley is noted for looking at both sides of a question rather impartially, 


am not noted for that. 
I am interested in this from two standpoints, from the Chicago Cubs and the 


Los Angeles Club. 
For that reason I would like to ask Mr. O'Connor to withdraw his objection 


because I think it would be to the advantage of both parties concerned if this 
were to be considered, and at the time this report is made, a statement can be 
made that it is the feeling of the executive council that that should be done. 

Well, I might say that the objection was withdrawn and they 
granted the motion to refer it to the joint major leagues. 

Do you know what action was ever taken on that particular pro- 
posal ? 

Mr. Wrigitry. Apparently none. 

Mr. Srevens. Apparently none. 

When people in Los Angeles, such as Mr. Roach in this particular 
example, say they want major league baseball on the west coast, 
what do they mean? 

Mr. Wriciey. Iam not altogether sure. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you know what major league baseball is? Is 
there an absolute category that you have to fall into ¢ 

Mr. Wrigiey. To me major league baseball is simply the top-grade 
label. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think that the west coast wants anything more 
than just a change in the label? 

Mr. Wrictry. I think a lot of people there would. I think that 
the big bulk of the people, as they are everywhere in the United States. 
are interested in primarily a good competitive ball game. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think that the competition among the tears 
is more Important than the caliber of the player? 

Mr. Wriciry. Yes, I think that applies anywhere. 

Mr. Srevens. If that were true, do you think the objection to major 
league baseball in a third major league—that there is a scarcity of 
good ballplayers—is a valid objection ¢ 

Mr. Wrietey. Personally, no. 

Mr. Stevens. Because you think that the competition is more im 
portant than the caliber of the player / 

Mr. Wricgiey. Yes. Your teams have to be equally matched. If 
they are not, then you don’t have, regardless of the label, the proper 
caliber. I think the fifth game of the world series is probably the 
best example, because the world series is supposed to be the absolute 
top, and yet with a 15 to 1 score your ball park was half empty before 
the game was over. People started to leave in the fifth and sixth in- 
nings. ‘That indicates it is the contest and not necessarily the label 
that is on it. é 

Mr. Kearrne. Is there any reason why the Pacific Coast League 
couldn't tomorrow morning declare that they are now a major league ? 

Mr. Wriciey. Well, I don’t think you can just say you are a major 
league and become a major league. * : 

Mr. Keartne. I think that is probably true, but if they want major 
league status, they want to be called a major league, why can’t they 
declare themselves as such ? ; 
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Mr. Wrictey. Well, they have declared themselves that they want 
a chance to advance to m: jor league. They are practical people and 
they know it will take a little while to adjust. You just can't step 
out of one category and into another. Al] they have asked is a chance: 
to progress leaguewise the same as ballplayers progress. 

The Cuamman. Was not a step made in that direction recently 
when they said that they refused to subject themselves to the draft: 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes, I think very good progress is being made, 

The Cuamman, What would be the next step ¢ 

Mr. Kearimne. You don’t think they ought to be subject to the draft ? 

Mr. Wriciry. That is a very dificult question, because you have 
two things: One is the advancement of the ballplayer, which profes- 
sional baseball has always leaned over backward to keep that right 
and keep that advancement. To me it seems that leagues should also 
be able to advance as their territory grows and as they are able to 
assume more responsibility. The two are somewhat conflicting, be 

cause for the league to advance you have to keep your ballplayers, and 
to keep the ballplayers then you are restricting the ballplayer to a 
certain extent. Ne 1 means that compromise has to be worked out, and 
I think that is what is in the process. 

The CuarrMan. The player naturally wants the draft because it 
gives him at least a chance, no matter how remote it may be, to enter 
into a higher category, into a major league. But if there were some 
other changes made in the structure of organized baseball where there 
would be more opportunity for a player to advance, then he would 
not favor, to the degree he does now, the so-called draft. Is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wriciry. I think that would be true; ves, sir. 

Mr. Hitires. Do not the Pacifie Coast League owners as a group 
favor relief from the draft rule? 

Mr. Wrigiey. Oh, yes, but they also recognize the same problems 
that everybody does in baseball, and they want to do it in an orderly 
way. 

Mr. Hitsines. But the elimination of the draft would be a step 
toward major league status for the Pacific Coast League, would it not 4 

Mr. Wriciey. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Huzines. Is it not true that the proposal advanced by Mr. 
Roach, of which you were speaking a minute ago, was actually a move- 
ment aimed primarily at the transfer of a major league franchise of 
a presently existing major league to the west coast / 

Mr. Wriciry. That is right. 

Mr. Hiturnes. That was the granting of a major league franchise 
to Los Angeles ¢ 

Mr. Wriciry. That is right. 

Mr. Hiuuines. And in your opinion do you think it would be feasible 
to transfer franchises from, say, two major league clubs in towns 
where they might have two teams where one of those two teams might 
not be doing too well? Do you think it would be feasible from an 
economic standpoint to proceed in that way ? 

Mr. Wrictry. It is feasible, but I don’t think it would be the best 
thing for baseball or for the territory in the long run. 

Mr. Hitiines. Why do you say that ? 
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Mr. Wriaiey. Well, first, because I don’t think that major league 
baseball, so-called, should be limited to 16 clubs which it was in the 
early 1900's because of the growth of the country. 

Secondly, your scheduling would be very difficult. With your foot- 
ball team which plays once a week you’ve got plenty of time for travel, 
and even by air, if you have bad weather, you can allow for that. The 
baseball schedule is practically continuous, and the most important 
thing I think is that over the years it has proven that the more closely 
associated clubs in a territory draw better. I think the best example 
of that is Brooklyn and the Giants. 

Mr. Hitiines. You mean sort of a spirit of natural rivalry? 

Mr. Wrictey. Competitive spirit. And we have the same thing in 
Chicago between the North and South Side, between the Cubs and the 
White Sox. 

Mr. Huturnos. I take it from what you said you would rather see 
a third major league rather than a transfer of existing franchise? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes, sir, I would. 

Mr. Hinz1nes. We had testimony as recently as yesterday when Mr. 
©’Connor testified and discussed the problem of the size of the ball 
park. As I recall his testimony, he said that the size of the ball park, 
the fact they were not as large in the Pacific Coast League as they 
are in the present major leagues, should not be a factor to deter major 
league status. What is your thought on that? 

Mr. Wrictery. I agree with that absolutely. 

Mr. Hixirnes. You would? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you explain that, Mr. Wrigley ? 

Mr. Wrictrey. Well, I might mention for a number of years Chi- 
cago outdrew the Yankees in a ball park that was less than half as 
big. The size of the ball park is not so important, it is getting the 
people into it. 

From an economic point of view a smaller ball park, and keeping 
it filled all the time, is better than a treméndous ball park with one 
or two peak crowds, and your ball park will grow as there is a demand 
for it. 

Mr. Hitiimes. Competition and interest in the game will tend to 
bring crowds? 

Mr. Wrigtey. Yes. I see no differences between the development 
of the west coast and the development of the present major leagues. 
I mean even in my time Wrigley Field in Chicago, the stands have 
been cut, moved back, box seats added in front, the stands double- 
decked. As the business grew you increased your plant to take care 
of it. 

Mr. Hinurnés. Recently, of course, with the connection between the 
west coast and the east coast through television baseball can now 
be televised coast-to-coast. I think the inaugural coast-to-coast. tele- 
vision took place in the famous series between the Giants and the 
team that the chairman of this committee has been interested in from 
up in his home area, and I wonder what your thought would be as to 
the effect of the televising of eastern major league baseball on the west 
coast. By that I mean what effect will that coast-to-coast television 
of major league baseball have on the present success of the Pacific 
Coast League ? 
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Mr. Wrictey. I may have a very peculiar theory on that, but I 
just wrote—what is his name, president of the San Francisco Club? 

Mr. Hitzines. Fagan. 

Mr. Wrictry. I wrote Fagan the other day and told him it might 
be a great blessing because with the broadcasting coming into Los 
Angeles and the whole Pacific coast you get the fancy-labeled mer- 
chandise that is being described and built up constantly. They have 
no distribution out there. Therefore, the public is unable to sample 
and find out whether it lives up to its advertising. I think if they 
can actually see the ball games and see there is very little difference 
between the so-called majors and the games they see it might be very 
helpful. 

For instance, I think away from New York most people think that 
Joe DiMaggio hits a home run every time he comes up to the plate. 
When he strikes out, he looks just as silly as anybody else, and it does 


happen. 

Mr. Hines. But a lot of his friends from San Francisco don’t 
think he is capable of striking out. 

Mr. Wrictey. It might enlighten them. 

Mr. Keartitne. Your idea is they will be satisfied with television 
and not go into the major league business? 

Mr. Wriatey. No; it isn’t that. I think it will give them a better 
understanding. 

Mr. Hiturnes. I gathered from your comment that you thought 
televising of major league games coast-to-coast might stimulate more 
interest in the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Wriatey. I believe that definitely. 

Mr. Hirires. Actually the Pacific Coast League in its desire for 
major league status would not suffer from coast-to-coast television ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is correct. 

Mr. Hixire¢s. I just have a couple of other questions. 

Yesterday, Mr. Wrigley, the chairman read a letter from Mr. Vin- 
cent Flaherty, sports writer for the Los Angeles Examiner, which 
was placed in the record, in which Mr. Flaherty said he thought you 
would be willing to sell the Los Angeles franchise out on the west 
coast in order to facilitate the development of major league baseball. 
We asked Mr. O’Connor, who testified yesterday, about that point 
raised by Mr. Flaherty. Mr. O’Connor thought you would probably 
rather desire to hold onto the Los Angeles franchise than maybe the 
Chicago Cubs franchise when it came to making the choice. 

Mr. Wrietry. I always said of the two franchises I thought the 
Los Angeles franchise was the more valuable, 

Mr. Hirires. What then would be your further comment on the 
statement of Mr. Flaherty? 

Mr. Wriciey. I have always also said I would never stand in the 
way—in fact T couldn’t under the present situation because any major 
league can go in, and if they get permission of their own league, take 
the territory. 

Mr. Keatrrne. Don’t they have to also get permission of the minor 
league? 

Mr. Wriciry. No. 
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Mr. Kearinea. In other words, if they wanted to take Los Angeles 
and put ina major league, the other minor league clubs wouldn’t have 
to agree to it ¢ 

Mr. Wrieiey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Keatrna. I see. 

Mr. Wrictey. They have to be indemnified. It used to be only the 
territory that they took, and then that was changed to include the 
league. If the league was damaged, they would have to indemnify 
the le: ague as well as the club. 

Mr. Kratinc. The le: ague would be damaged, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Wrictry. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hitireés. But you personally, as owner of the Los Angeles 
team, would not stand in the way of major league baseball if the thing 
looked like it might be worked out ? 

Mr. Wrictry. That is right. 

Mr. Htnuines. There was also testimony vesterday which indicated 
possibly the Hollywood team may be receiving some compensation—— 

Mr. Wrietey. You mean the other way around. 

Mr. Hitzinés. I mean the Los Angeles team may be receiving com 
pensation for allowing Hollywood to share its territory. Is that true? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is right. A 20-year agreement, I believe, for 
5 percent of their gross. 

Mr. Hines. How was that agreement brought about ? 

Mr. Wrietry. I don’t know whether you are old enough to remember 
the old Washington Park in Los Angeles. It was a typical minor 
league park. After my father became interested in the Los Angeles 
Club, the first thing he did was to buy the property and build the 
present ball park. 

In those days it was per seat the most expensive ball park ever built 
up to that time, very large for the territory. As I remember it, to 
help repay that I think it was the Vernon Club that was invited to 
come in and play in the ball park so it would be used the entire 
season and not be empty half the time. 

Then there were several switches. Salt Lake City came in. That 
was Bill Lane. Then he moved to San Diego and Mr. Flyshacker 
came in, I think, with the Mission Club. 

About that time things were rather dull, and there was a feeling 
that, first, the ball park was in the wrong location and, secondly, that 
maybe you needed cross-town rivalry to pep the thing up. And that 
was the idea starting the Hollywood Stars and moving them over to 
the other side, which left Los Angeles which owned the territory with 
a large ball park to be used half the time. 

We never got any rent for it, but we did get the concession business, 
and to compensate for the loss of the concession and the park, permit 
them to move over there, this 20-year agreement was made, and for 
that right they paid 5 percent of their gross. 

Mr. Hituines. I see. 

Mr. Wriciry. That is roughly what it is. 

Mr. Ilttnines. When is the agreement supposed to expire / 

Mr. Wrictey. I think it has either 5 or 5 more years to run. 

Mr. Stevens. That is, the Los Angeles Club gets 5 percent of the 
gross of the Hollywood Club? 

Mr. Wrictiry. I believe it is 5 percent. 
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Mr. Stevens. Whatever the percentage is. 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, is it your opinion that should the 
Pacific Coast League be exempted from the draft, in a reasonable 
period of time it could obtain major league status? And by that I 
mean it would obtain the type of attendance and financial operation 
that would make it roughly comparable to present major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. | do. 

Mr. Stevens. You think that could be done? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes. 

Mr. SrEvens. As a whole league, not as a separate franchise ? 

Mr. Wriciey. As a whole league. 

Mr. Stevens. | take it—it wasn’t entirely clear in the testimony— 
you favor exempting the Pacific Coast League from the draft / 

Mr. Wrictey. Not just outright. I can’t and be consistent with 
the policy I have always taken with baseball that the players should 
have the right to advance, but I think it could be worked out. 

Mr. Kearine. That is interesting to me and commendable. What is 
your theory as to how those two factors can be reconciled—exemption 
from the draft and still keep the draft ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. The only possible way I know to do is to give the 
player a choice, 

Mr. Keating. To give the player a choice ? 

Mr. Wriciry. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. That is, you would modify the reserve clause? 

Mr. Wriciey. That wouldn't have anything to do with the reserve 
clause. 

The Cuamrman. Oh, you mean the choice as to the draft ? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes; whether he wanted to be draftable or not. 

Mr. Keattnc. He would almost always want to be drafted, would 
he not ? 

Mr. Wriciey. The Pacific Coast League doesn’t think so. 

Mr. Kearinc. You mean they would want to stay out there just 
for the weather or something ¢ 

Mr. Wricitry. Many of them, ves. They live out there. Your 
salaries are comparable. Many of them can be an outstanding star 
there, where they might come back to a major league club and sit on 
the bench. 

Mr. HiniinGs. We have had testimony, Mr. Keating, with respect 
to some men who do not want to change even when they have to move 
to a higher classification and when they might get a raise in salary. 

Mr. Kearina. Yes, but that was in Texas. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Wrictey. The same is true in California. 

Mr. Srevens. Testimony from Al Widmar, pitcher for the St. 
Louis Browns, who was called up from Baltimore to St. Louis and 
offered a lower salary, was that he would have preferred to stay in 
the minor leagues at the higher salary than go to the major leagues at 
the lower salary. 

Mr. Wrictey. I think that is an excellent example. 

Mr. Srevens. And you think comparable examples might be found 
in the Pacific Coast ? 

Mr. Wrictry. Yes; many of them. 

Mr. Stevens. In such a situation would you favor permitting the 
player to refuse to be drafted to the higher classification league ¢ 
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Mr. Wrictey. Would I personally? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That was a very unfair situation, was it not, where 
a man seeking to advance himself by going to a major league would 
find himself in a position where he would have to accept a lower 
salary? That is highly unfair; do you not think so¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes; but I think it bears out the point I was trying 
to make—that major league is simply a label—and they can only pay 
according to their ability to pay, which is based a good deal on what 
they are able to make. 

Mr. Keating. You favor 

The CHatrman. Yet there is a minimum salary arrangement in the 
major leagues. 

Mr. Wriciey. There is now; yes. 

Mr. Keatina. Do you favor the elimination of the compulsory draft 
in all cases ? 

Mr. Wriatey. No. 

Mr. Keating. In other words, generally speaking, you believe in 
a compulsory draft, that it should continue, but you think there are 
exceptions as, for instance, in the case of the Pacific Coast League ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. I wouldn't say it was the Pacific Coast League only, 
and I think it is unfortunate that it has come to be discussed as the 
Pacific Coast League. As I understand it, your various classifications 
of your leagues in baseball is very much like the caste system in India. 
You are born in a certain caste and you have to stay there. And it 
seems to me that if the thing was growing—it should be flexible with 
the country, whether it is Texas or the west coast or any place else, 
and as the territory grows and the population increases or shifts, that 
there should be something in the book that provides that the league, 
on application, and being able to show that it has advanced, could 
advance in classification. 

Mr. Keatine. In other words, you might make the suggestion that 
any triple A club—— 

Mr. Wriciry. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. Could agree that their players should only be subject 
to the draft if they wanted to? 

Mr. Wriciery. I think they should meet certain specifications—that 
we are ready now to move up in our classification. We can’t do it, 
obviously, if we can’t keep our players. That wouldn’t apply nearly 
as much to major-league-owned clubs, which you have to a great 
extent in the International League as it does—probably what aggra- 
vates the thing in the Pacific Coast League is because it is an inde 
pendently owned league. They have more of the status of major 
league owners. 

The Cuatrman. Would not changing the label involve other factors 
in addition to a mere change of the draft rules? Would it not also 
follow that the newly labeled league would be involved in a problem 
relating to the election of the commissioner because only those who 
are owners of the major league clubs can, for example, elect the com- 
missioner? Mere change in label would not give the Triple-A League, 
which is now self-determined to be a major league, the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of the commissioner, would it? 
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Mr. Wriciry. I don’t think they would be at all interested in that. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t be interested ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. No. I think they are perfectly willing to come under 
the commissioner and anxious to come under the commissioner. 

The Cn AIRMAN. Even if they weuld not have the right to partici- 
pate in his election ? 

Mr. Wrigiry. That is right. 

The Cuairnman. And even if you label yourself a major league ? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Wrigley, is the threat of the Pacific Coast 
League to go independent or to go outlaw a bona fide threat’ De 
they mean business when they say they will disassociate themselves? 

Mr. Wrictry. Independent. They have already voted. 

Mr. Kearine. Pour » four. 

Mr. Wrietey. They Aslnitade voted if they can’t get a chance to 
crow within professional baseball they will go independent. 

The Ciamman. Is that only a threat developed for bargaining 
purposes or do they really mean business / 

Mr. Wriciey. I think they really mean business. I personally 
wouldn’t like to see it. Anything I can do to restrain them to be a 
little patient and try to work it out. | am going to try and do. 

Mr. Keating. Did the Los Angeles Club vote in the meeting / 

Mr. Wricgtey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is an independent club operated independ- 
ently under your control ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. What is the present status of negotiations bet ween 
the Pacific Coast League and organized baseball? Mr. O’Connor 
indicated he thought substantial progress had been made. Do you 
agree with that ge al comment ¢ 

Mr. Wrietry. I do. I was not on that committee, I sat in as an 
observer. I think definitely progress is being made. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you say progress is being made with organized 
baseball or with the committee handling the negotiations / 

Mr. Wrictry. With the committee, and there is a difference. 

Mr. Srevey s. You think there is a difference. 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. wy «s. In other words, even though the committee is con- 
vineed, it is possible that the entire group of major league owners 
might a accept the recommendations of the committee ? 

Mr. Wriutry. Very possible. 

Mr. Stevens. Does that happen ? 

Mr. Wretry. Frequently. 

Mr. Srevens. Often the committee’s recommendations aren’t 
followed ? 

Mr. Wrietry. Yes. In this case, however, we are dealing with the 
advisory «wncil as part of the committee, which I think has a great 
deal more strength than where you simply have a committee that is 
appointed many times simply to get rid of something. 

Mr. Stevens. So, you say it is more likely that the recommenda- 
tions would be followed in this case than in others? 

Mr. Wricrry. In this case, yes, because I think everybody realizes 
it is important, and it is something facing baseball, and it is some- 
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thing that will have to be taken care of one of these days, and we 
might as well get at it. 

Mr. Srrevens. I see. If the Pacific Coast League should go outlaw, 
supposing they couldn’t reach any kind of agreement with organized 
baseball—— 

Mr. Wrictry. Independent league. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you explain the difference between an inde- 
pendent and an outlaw league? 

Mr. Wrictey. Why, yes. I think an outlaw league is one that 
operates without any regard to professional baseball and its regula- 
tions. I think an independent league is one that wants to run its own 
affairs, recognizes the need for certain regulations, and has no inten- 
tion of r aiding anybody else’s ball club or territory or anything like 
that. They simply want to stand squarely on their own feet. 

Mr. Srevens. So, it is the intent of the Pacific Coast League to work 
out some arrangements where they have an agreement to recognize 
ihe rules that are followed within organized baseball ? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes; those that would be applicable to their own 
operation, and certainly they don’t want to interfere. 

Mr. Srevens. If they go independent, as it is called, they would still 
be independent only to the extent that they would have to negotiate 
some different form of agreement with organized baseball ? 

Mr. Wrietey. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. They wouldn't, for example, take contract jumpers 
or reserve Jumpers ? 

Mr. Wrictey. No. 

Mr. Srevens. If they should take reserve jumpers—say the nego- 
tiations came to an impasse—do you think organized baseball should 
blacklist a player who jumped to the Pacific Coast League? 

Mr. Wricury. Well, I don’t like the term “blacklist.” I think that 
some sort of reserve is necessary in that anybody that jumps it should 
have some sort of penalty. 

The Cratrman. You say “some sort of reserve.” [ take it from 
that vou have come to the conclusion there ought to be some changes 
in the operation of the reserve clause? 

Mr. Wrieitry. Iam not an authority on that. That is an end of the 
business T have nothing to do with. 

The CrarrMan. Let’s ask some questions on it. [think that a fair 
summary of the reserve clause would be: A contract binding on a 
plaver for 1 vear with the option of renewal. At the end of 1 year 
the club has the right to renew; the player hasn’t the right to resist 
that renewal. At the end of the second year another renewal. So, 
in effect, it is self-perpetuating, for an indefinite tenure. The player 
may feel he is entitled to a larger salary than is indicated in the con- 
tract originally. If the ciub feels he is not entitled to a larger salary, 
nevertheless the player must continue at that salary, or he would 
have as his only alternative to jump his reserve clause, get out after 
the termination of one of the periods. 

Do you think that should continue or should there be some change 
in that regard, or should there be some form of arbitration whereby 
the differences can be settled at the end of the particular period of 
the contract? In other words, do you believe it desirable to have an 
arbitration forum to which the player could repair and before which 
he could lay his grievances? 
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Mr. Wriciey. Well, I think for all practical purposes you pract) 
cally have arbitration now. 

The Carman. What is the arbitration / 

Mr. Wrictey. Simply that no club wants a dissatisfied ballplayer, 
and a ballplayer has a great deal more bargaining power than most 
people seem to realize, and he doesn’t hesitate — 

The Cuarrman. That is not arbitration. Let’s assume a player is 
dissatisfied, what then? 

Mr. Wrictey. He is generally traded to another club, and pref 
erably to the one he wants to go to. 

The CramMan. He is not a free agent? 

Mr. Wrietey. No. 

The CHarrMan. Well, suppose he asks to be transferred or ask- 
for a higher salary, and the club owner refuses and then there is a 
impasse, what then? 

Mr. Wrictey. Well, if it is at all out of reason, it would be settled 
by the commissioner. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the commissioner then, you say, has 1 

right to arbitrate salary disputes. 

Mr. Wriciry. No; he doesn’t have the right to arbitrate, but lh 
certainly has the right to step in, and that te been done in the past. 

The CuarMan. Isn't there some question as to whether or not tli 
commissioner can exercise functions along those lines? 

Mr. Wriciry. Your greatest protection that the player has is public 
opinion. 

The CHamman. Let’s assume that the commissioner does the arly 
trating. I am not so sure myself whether that is the case. Let’ 
assume that he does. Ordinarily, when an arbitrator is appointed, 


the board constituting the arbitrators has a chairman who is con 
pletely independent of either management or employee. Usually 
there are three—one appointed by labor, one appointed by manage 
ment, and those two appoint a third one who presumably would 
be utterly unprejudiced to either side. So, there is some degree of 
impartiality, there. But, if the commissioner is the one who arbitrates, 


} 


the commissioner is appointed by the owners, and he is not appoint 
by the players, not appointed by the public. 

Query: Is the commissioner, the re fore, who j is wholly appoll ite ad | | 
the management, in a position to arbitrate in the impartial way th 
characterizes arbitration in industry ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. Well, to me the selection of a commissioner—there 
your 16 major-league clubs practically act as a nominating committe 
that you would have in a club or something like that. Your commis 
sioner is completely free, and he is elected to represent all of baseball. 

As far as the arbitration goes, I think if you had a means of arbi- 
trating salaries you might just as well set up a commission to set ai] 
salaries, because I think they would all be arbitrated, and that prob 
ably would be a very good thing for baseball. I am not sure; I hadn't 
thought of it. 

The Cramman. You say now the commissioner has the right t» 
arbitrate but he doesn’t set salaries. 

Mr. Wrictry. No. TI said specifically he does not have the rig! 
to arbitrate; but, if there are any glaring injustices, the commissioner 
has in the past, and will again, step in and straighten them out. 
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The CuatrMan. Can the club owner refuse to abide by the decision / 
Mr. Wriatey. I assume he could theoretically. 

The Cuarmman. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Wriciey. I assume he could theoretically, but public opinion 


takes care of that. ; : 
The CHarrMan. Suppose the public doesn’t know anything about 


it. 
Mr. Wriciry. Well, that is impossible. Baseball is doing business 
in a goldfish bowl. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know if that is certain. Ballplayers may 
have fancied or actual fears of reprisal and may not want to air their 
grievances to the public. Most players won't tell you what they earn. 
The public doesn’t know what they earn. There is no publication of 
a salary list of players. The public does not now know, and the public 
would not know. 

Mr. Wrictey. I have seen it discussed in the press. 

Mr. Kearine. The players are apt to engender a little public opinion 
back of them if they are dissatisfied. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. W rigley, is the public apt to learn about it if a 
player doesn’t show up for spring training? 

Mr. Wrictey. You see a list every spring of hold-outs on every ball 
lub. 

Mr. Stevens. So the public does know when there is a holdout ina 
salary dispute ? 

Mr. —_ LEY. I have always found that to be the truth. 

Mr. Srevens. Returning to the reserve clause, Mr. Wrigley, is it 
your opinion that the reserve clause is essential within organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Wriatry. Apparently so. Everybody who should know, and 
including the players that I have heard, nobody particularly likes the 
form which it is in, and for years it has been discussed that maybe 
something could be done about it, but everybody recognized appar- 
ently it is essential. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it your feeling that the players are satisfied with 
the principle of some sort of reserve clause ? 

Mr. Wrietry. I have never heard any of them ever complain about 
it. 

Mr. Stevens. About what do they complain with reference to the 
standard contract, if there are any complaints ¢ 

Mr. Wriciry. Well, I was on that committee to draft a new con- 
tract of which Larry MacPhail was chairman. I was very much im- 
pressed in our meetings with the representatives of the players. I 

can't remember that there was any question at all about the reserve 
clause or any time spent talking about it. 

I was rather impressed by the fact that the one thing they objected 
to was the waiver. 

Mr. Stevens. They objected to the waiver? 

Mr. Wriciry. And it was a result of their objection that it was 
changed from unlimited waivers to two waivers which could be 
withdrawn, and on the third waiver the player has to go. 

Mr. Srevens. There was testimony by “Mr. O'Connor yesterday 
that there should be a still greater change and there should be just 
one waiver which would be irrevocable. Do you see any reason why 
that should not be done? 
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Mr. Wriciey. Yes. Listening to that yesterday, I thought maybe 
it could be clarified a little bit further. 

I believe it came up in connection with, for instance, a ballplayer 
who is with a club that cannot pay him a salary that is commensurate 
with his ability. Your waivers have always been trial balloons or 
tests. You ask for waivers on your players, and then you can check 
with the clubs who claim them, and that gives you a pretty good idea 
who is interested in whom and to what extent. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the first time you list them you are 
merely trying to find out who might want to purchase them in the 
event you want to do some trading ¢ 

Mr. Wrigiery. That is right. It gives you a lead as to where to go, 
where you think you can get the best deal. 

In most cases of that kind—well, I would say in practically all of 
them it is not a matter of dollars and cents so much as a matter of 
getting as many likely looking players with a chance to rebuild your 
team as you can. 

Mr. Srevens. If that is the reason, is it necessary to have two re- 
quests which can be withdrawn or would one be suflicient? In other 
words, that might justify having one trial balloon, but do you need 
two trial balloons ?¢ 

Mr. Wriatey. I think any way you want to finally decide it would 
work just as well. I don’t think it is particularly important. But 
in that case, as it has been in most cases, it was a compromise. Man- 
agement wanted a certain thing, the players wanted something else, 
and then they came to a compromise that was satisfactory to both 
sides. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Wrigley, couldn’t the trial balloon method 
work in reverse—in other words, the club not claim a player that is 
particularly wanted, so it would have a better bargaining position at a 
subsequent period of time? 

Mr. Wriciey. I don’t think so. Baseball, as an institution that has 
existed for 75 years, has evolved itself. It just sort of grew, and the 
things that come into it and so forth. I think it is very remarkable 
that it has developed the way it has, but it has its own—TI don’t know 
just how to describe it—balances within itself. The principal thing 
is that you've got everybody that is in baseball trying to get a win 
ning team: First, because you have to have it in order to exist and, 
secondly, for the pride and prestige that you have. So you've got an 
organization of partners who are violent competitors, and that appar- 
ently is what gives us checks and balances that keep it pretty well bal- 
anced off. 

The Cuarman. I am very much interested in your statement that 
baseball evolved as it is now presently played because of baseball's 
soundness within itself. I think I quote you correctly. Is that right? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is right. 

The Cirarrman. And you think that baseball, because of that sound- 
ness, will continue to evolve so that it will develop even stronger as a 
national pastime, by protecting players, public, and management, 
without any congressional interference ? 

Mr. Wnriciey. Yes. I think it could be hastened. In other words, 
can put its dwn house in order, but I think it needs to be pushed. 
The Cuamman. Pushed ? 

Mr. Wriciey. Pushed. 


-_ 
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Mr. Kerarina. By Congress ? 

Mr. Wriciey. Anybody. 

The Cuarrman. We have been asked, by bills that have been offered 
to us, to exempt all organized sports from the operation of the anti. 
trust laws. We are going into baseball. It is quite impossible for us 
to go into all the sports. That would be a rather huge task. 

Therefore, we are down to the point where we are asked, apparently 
indirectly or directly, by organized baseball to exempt organized base- 
ball from the operation of the antitrust laws. Apparently, it is fair 
to conclude that some believe that organized baseball, if it had no 
exemption, would be subject to the antitrust laws, and therefore sub- 
ject to civil and criminal prosecution. 

Now, put yourself in our place. What should we do with reference 
to those Pills before us asking for exemptions from the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Wrictry. Personally, I would not be in favor of baseball being 
exempt from the antitrust laws. 

The Cuatrrman. There are quite a number of treble-damage actions 
pending against baseball by players and others who claim grievances. 
‘A number of those suits have been settled out of court ; a number have 
gone to court. 

Should we let the thing alone and not do anything, and let baseball] 
take its course, in consonance with your view that internal soundness. 
as before, will evolve in a way that would be beneficial to all interested 
in baseball? 

Mr. Wrietey. No. I think that something should be done to bring 
this thing toa head and get the rules laid down so that both sides know 
exactly what they are doing. 

The Cramman. Now, one of the methods is for us to do something 
with reference to those bills. We have either to accept a bill exempt- 
ing baseball from the operation of the antitrust laws in toto, giving 
haseball a blank check, or, in the alternative, we have to give it a 
limited exemption. If limited, to what degree shall it be limited? 
These hearings are to give us enlightenment on that subject. 

Mr. Kearine. Of course. another alternative is just to do nothing. 

The Cuairman. Do nothing, of course. 

Mr. Keating. Such as is done with most legislation. 

The Cuarman. Some people say we do too much regulating. 

1 am sure you will agree, Mr. Wrigley, that we do not want to regu- 
late baseball to the mth degree. It is not our function to tell the 
baseball owners and players how baseball should be operated. 

Speaking for myself, [ might be willing to lay down some general 
principles with reference to an exemption, but T certainly would not 
want to detail and pinpoint in the legislation, in some sort of code, 
whether there should be this kind of reserve clause or whether there 
should be that kind of farm system, or whether there should be a bal- 
ance of clubs geographically. I do not think that would be the proper 
approach. 

But you are a man of varied experience, a man of wide business 
experience. We would like to have some enlightenment from you as 
to what we should do in this respect. 

Mr. Keatine. Or you might say that we ought to,keep our nose 
out of it entirely, if that is the w ay you feel, 

Mr. Wrictry. No. The only thing that I can think of as a parallel 
to it is the NRA, where various industries could formulate a code of 
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operations. Lacking the fact that they would work closely enough to 
come up with a code, there was a presidential code that was applied 
to the industry. 

Mr. Keating. You mean it was a voluntary arrangement ? 

Mr. Wriciry. Yes. You could either formulate your own code in 
your own industry which said, “We will police ourselves and take 
care of ourselves within these certain limits,” or if vou had an in- 
dustry where there were sixes and sevens, and nobody could get to- 
gether, then the Government furnished them a code. 

It was a great incentive to have various industries get together 
and work out their own. 

Mr. Keating. Do you think we ought to try to draw up a code of 
some kind? Do we know enough about baseball to clo that / 

Mr. Wriciry. I could not answer that question. 

The Cramman. Mr. Keating, may I make just one correction in 
my statement’ TI said, or rather T assumed, that organized baseball] 
asked for exemption from the antitrust laws. That would assume 
that organized baseball feels that they are presently subject to the 
antitrust laws. I want to make that correction, and say that it may 
be that the authors of the bills that have been offered feel that organ- 
ized baseball is presently subject to the antitrust laws. I think that 
those interested in organized baseball—club owners, counsel, and oth 
ers—might have different views on that subject as to whether they 
are or are not within the purview of the antitrust laws. I did not 
want to force that issue and have the inference drawn that organized 
baseball presently feels it is violating the law. 

Mr. Wrietry. The mere fact that there are the suits that you 
mentioned that have been brought indicates that there is confusion. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wriciry. And nothing can be healthy and grow when some- 
thing like that is hanging over its head, whether it is your right 
to a trade-mark or to a territory or anything else. Business just 
cannot go ahead and grow when there are uncertainties in it. 

Mr. Kearina. I was interested in your statement that you do not 
believe baseball should be exempt from the antitrust laws. Would 
you care to tell us why ? 

Mr. Wnriciey. I do not see any reason why anybody should be. 

The CHairman. You mean baseball is a business, an industry ? 

Mr. Wriciry. It is a very peculiar business, but it is a business. 

Mr. Bryson. It is a big business. 

Mr. Wriciry. That word has been used. I have used it myself. 
By “big,” I meant that it has become spread out all over the place. 
That does not mean “big” in dollars and cents. 

The Cramman. It must not only be business, but it must be in- 
terstate business, to come under the law. 

Mr. Wrictry. That is highly technical. 

Mr. Srevens. Are you a lawyer, Mr. Wrigley ? 

Mr. Wriciey. Oh, heavens, no. 

Mr. Hinirnes. In view of your comment about baseball as a busi- 
ness, would you say that minor league baseball is generally a money- 
making proposition today ? 

Mr. Wrictry. I do not think that any baseball is money-making 
today, or ever has been, as far as that goes. 


80861—52—ser. 1, pt. 6——48 
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Mr. Hires. For the most part, though, most of the major league 
teams make money, do they not? 

Mr. Wriciry. Speaking from my own experience, the answer is 
“No.” It makes a bare living. Averaging it out for 30 years, it has 
been in the black. I think it has averaged about 5 percent on invest- 
ment over a 30-year period. 

Mr. Hinires. What was that figure again ? 

Mr. Wriciry. About 5 percent on the investment over a 30-year 
period. 

Mr. Hitxirnes. What would be the situation, would you say, in 
the minor leagues, then? Are they actually losing money, for the 
most part ? 

Mr. Wriatey. I could not tell you that. You mean the independent 
clubs? 

Mr. Hriuras. Yes. 

Mr. Wriatry. If they are not, they should be. 

Mr. Krattne. Your Los Angeles Club is making money ? 

Mr. Wriciry. There are years when it has made money, and there 
have been years when it has lost money. That is the reason why 
you have to take about a 30-year period to get any idea of what you 
are doing, because it has its ups and its downs. 

Mr. Kratrna. Do most of those Pacific Coast League teams make 
money ? 

Mr. Wrietry. I do not think that they have had very good years 
in recent years. I know that attendance was down this year. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wrigley, I do not want to let go unchallenged 
your statement—if I heard you correctly—that all baseball clubs 
lose money. A good many baseball clubs make money. 

Mr. Wrictry. I did not say that they lost money. I said that not 
many of them made any particular amount of money. 

The Coamman. Subsequently in these hearings we will go into that, 
so that we will reserve our comments on that for later; not subse- 
quently in your testimony, but subsequently in the hearings. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Wrigley, do you know of any demand, by the man- 
agement or by the ball clubs or by the players or by the fans, any real 
demand, to make any change altering the reserve-clanse section of the 
contracts ? 

Mr. Wriatey. No; I do not. 

The Cyuatrman. Ty Cobb, for example, said that he thought it 
would involve a better element of justice if the reserve clause were 
limited to 5 years, so that a contract would be limited to 5 years. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Wrigley, vou indicated that you would not favor 
the enactment of the bills which are pending before the subeommittee. 
Does that mean that you would not want to give baseball a complete 
blank check? 

Mr. Wrievery. That is right. Iam not familiar with the bills and I 
cannot tell you, but I understand what you say about blank checks. 
And I am against that. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you favor legislation giving some sort of lim- 
ited exemption generally like that described by Mr. O'Connor yester- 
dav? I believe vou were here. 

Mr. Wriciey. I would, and that was the point I was trying to make. 
I think that would clarify the situation, and I think you could let 
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everybody go along and tend to their business and go forward from 
there. ; 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, you would favor legislation which 
would tend to clarify existing doubts as to the status of the reserve 
clause and similar matters ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiniines. Counsel, could I interrupt just at this point to clear 
up a question on this 5- percent figure that was given us a minute ago 

Mr. Wrigley, you said it was a 5-percent profit over a long period 
oftime. Was that just in your own Chicago Cubs ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes; that is the only one that I know about. 

Mr. Hitiines. What was the time period? 

Mr. Wriciey. Thirty years. 

Mr. Hines. Thirty years. 

Excuse mie, counsel. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, I would like to turn to a slightly differ- 
ent subject and read to you a quotation that appears in the Sporting 
News for October 17, which was just this morning, a quotation ob- 
tained from Warren Giles, the new president of the National League, 
dealing with the subject of territorial rights. And I would like to 
ask you to indicate whether you are generally in agreement or dis- 
agreement with Mr. Giles. He is reported as saying: 

As far back as 1939 I urged a realinement of the entire minor league organ- 
ization. Some cities that are natural rivals are in different leagues. They should 
he grouped together. Other cities have outgrown their leagues and some good- 
sized cities are out of organized ball because there is no place for them to go. In 
such a realinement, I see a chance for the cities which now feel they properly 
belong in the big leagues. Certainly no big leaguer would want to stifle such 
ambition, and I never heard a major league club Owner or official express the view 
that a city which has the physical ability to support big league ball should be 
deprived of it. I am now talking not only of the large Coast League cities of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle, but of other cities, such as Montreal, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and Houston, which believe they are ripe for 
major league ball. I am sure Los Angeles and San Francisco could support big 
eague ball, and I am sympathetic with their aspirations. Some day I would like 
to see them in the big league through absorption into the present majors or in a 
new league if it did not wreck the Pacific Coast League. 


Later he is quoted as saving: 
| ying 


We are a game of traditions, and that is fine. The right kind of traditions hi 
made baseball what it is. Dut sometimes tradition may lead into a rut. 

Would you agree generally with the comments of Mr. Giles / 

Mr. Wriciey. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, would you feel that some realinement 
of the major league structure is in the public interest 

Mr. Wriciey. I do. 

Mr. Srevens. And do you also feel that sometimes the traditions 
surrounding baseball might lead them into a rut? 

Mr. Wrietry. Very definitely. 

Mr. Srevens. You feel they very definitely might. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Mr. Wrigley, a few moments ago you talked about 
something pushing toward a change. Do you think that this airing in 
public. through congressional hearings, of the problems of the Pacific 
Coast League has had any effect on the negotiations in the Coast 
League ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. I do; yes. 
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The Carman. Do you think these hearings as conducted will help 
this progess that you speak of, in enabling baseball to evolve in 
strength / 

Mr. Wrietry. Yes; I do. You see, that is the strange thing about 
the set-up. You have a group together who are so competitive. It 
seems strange even to consider a monopoly hearing on baseball, be- 
cause I have always understood that a monopoly was : where a group of 
people get together and agree on something. And from 20 years in 
baseball, I find it almost impossible to get them to agree on anything. 
It is just exactly the reverse. 

The CuamrMan. Sothis hearing might act as a sort of catalytic agent 
to bring the folks together? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. These hearings would have a wholesome effect even 
though no legislation evolves ? 

Mr. Wricrry. I think it has been; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. What was the answer tothat? They have been what? 

Mr. Wrieiry. They have been healthy. 

Mr. Kratrne. I thought he said these hearings had done some good. 

Mr. Wriatey. I did. 

Mr. Keating. I wondered what good they did. 

Mr. Wrictey. I think that they have served to wake a lot of people 
up. 

Mr. Kratina. You mean, other than the Congressmen ? 

Mr. Wrietry. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Wrigley, if nothing more, they have given the base- 
ball industry a little more advertising, anyhow ? 

Mr. Wrietry. I do not think that baseball needs any advertising. 
I think it gets too much publicity now. I always wondered where 
publicity stops and notoriety begins. 

Mr. Kearine. Do you think these hear ings have done any harm to 
baseball] ¢ 

Mr. Wriciry. No, sir. Personally, I do not. 

Mr. Kratrne. You disagree with a lot of fans that have written me. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, I would like to read to vou from two 
documents. The first document from which I would like to read 
is the document which was introduced into the record on Monday as 
having been prepared by Larry MacPhail, who was chairman of the 
steering committee in 1946. I might add parenthetically, you were in 
the room yesterday when Mr, O'Connor described the dissemination of 
that document? 

Mr. Wrietry. I was. And his description is correct, to the best of 
my memory. 

Mr. Stevens. That accords with your recollection ? 

Mr. Wrieiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. What I would like to read appears on page 10 of that 
document, the following sentence: 

The reserve clause which gives clubs in professional baseball under certain 
conditions continuing options upon the services of players is, in the opinion of 
your committee, the fundamental upon which the entire structure of professional 
baseball is based, and it must be maintained if the structure and composition of 
baseball are to be preserved. 
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Then I would like to compare, and ask for your comment later, a 
statement which was made by Commissioner Frick when he appeared 
before this subcommittee. He stated : 

In order to understand how through the years organized baseball has de- 
veloped, it is important to recognize two fundamental bases 0n which the whole 
structure is built and stands. The first of these is the recognition of territorial 
rights. The second is the right of player contract reserve. 

Now, noting that in the document which was circulated among the 
owners only the reserve is mentioned as the fundamental basis, and 
noting the two fundamental bases described by Commissioner 
Frick—— 

Mr. Wriciey. There are quite a few years between those two, 
though, are there not ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, there are. There are several years’ difference. 

I wonder if you feel that the present rules with regard to territorial 
rights are essential to preserve what is good about organized baseball. 

Mr. Wrictry. I am not too clear on the territorial rights. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you feel that insofar as you are aware of the prob- 
lem, the present rules should remain fixed just as they are now, and 
that if any changes were made, the whole structure might come 
tumbling down ¢ 

Mr. Wrigtery. I do not think that anything that has ever been in 
force for any number of years without change can possibly be good. 
I think that you have to keep changing things to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing world. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Srevens. And there has been a long period of time in which the 
rules with respect to territories have not been changed ¢ 

Mr. Wrigiey. That is right. I do not think that the question has 
even ever come up until very recently, which is probably the reason 
it was not mentioned in the original document you quoted from and 
was mentioned by Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Srevens. At that time, the principal interest of the steering 
committee Was in the reserve clause dispute? 

Mr. Wrictry. I do not think that at that time it ever entered any- 
hody’s head that there would be any switch in territorial rights. It is 
just that it never happened and never had even been suggested. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you say that if the type of realinement of the 
major league structure which was described as necessary in this in- 
terview with Mr. Giles, which I think you said you agreed with, 
could not be accomplished without changing the rules with respect 
to territorial rights, that you would favor changing the rules? 

Mr. Wriciey. I would favor changing the rules, 

Mr. Srevens. I would also like to read another statement. In the 
August 31 issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune, you were quoted as 
saying: 

Someone has to break up the baseball monopoly. 

Mr. Wrietry. That was a very poor word to use. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you actually say that ¢ 

Mr. Wrieiey. I actually said that. It was in connection with the 
Pacific Coast League that called me following the meeting in San 
Francisco where the Coast League voted to go independent if they 
could not get some relief and recognition. I was referring by “monop- 
oly” to the monopoly of 11 cities controlling the major league circuit. 
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Mr. Srevens. The fact that there has been no change in that con- 
trol since 1903, I believe it is? 

Mr. Wrigtey. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. You feel that some change should be made in that 
structure ¢ 

Mr. Wricatey. I feel that a league should have the right to advance 
just as a player has the right to advance, with the community it is in. 

Mr. Stevens. And that is what you are referring to when you de- 
scribe the monopoly ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. That last change in 1903 that you referred to was 
made by Mr. Griffith, was it not, when he moved the Highlanders into 
New York? 

Mr. Wrictey. That was before my time. I could not tell you. Mr. 
Griffith is here; you could ask him. 

The Cuamrman. Do you feel that the veto concerning the locations 
of clubs should remain intact ? 

Mr. Wriciery. The veto within the league? 

The Cramnan. Yes. 

Mr. Wriaiey. Yes: I think that it is necessary to have some 
restraint, because otherwise you would have people grabbing a club 
possibly to move into a territory, make a capital gain, and move out 
again. 

The CuatrMan. That, of course, isa form of monopoly, is it not 

Mr. Wrigtey. What is? 

The Craran. For example, take the American League or the 
National League. No second club can come into a city unless all the 
members of the league approve. So one club would have the right 
of veto? 

Mr. Wrictry. I was not thinking of it from that angle. I was 
thinking of it, that in order to move a club out of the city you are 
in, you have to have the approval of your league to move. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wrictry. In that case, you are 

The Cramman. One veto could prevent it ? 

Mr. Wrietey. That is right. 

The CuamrmMan. Do you think that that should obtain and continue / 

Mr. Wrieitry. You have a group of partners—that is the way I look 
at it—who are all interested 

The Cuamman. I do not ask the question implying that I am for 
or against anything. I am trying to get enlightenment from you. 
Do you think that that veto should continue ? 

Mr. Wrictry. I think that you should consult your partners who 
are in business with you before you pick up stakes and move from 
one place to another. 

The Cuatman. If baseball is an interstate business, that would 
be a form of monopoly, in the sense that eight club owners get together 
and they agree that one should have the veto over another. If that 
were done in industry, in your own business, that would be a mo- 
nopoly practice, possibly subjecting you to the antitrust laws. There- 
fore, if that veto is to continue, then it strikes me that something 
may have to be done with reference to baseball vis-d-vis the antitrust 
laws, assuming baseball is an interstate business. 
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Mr. Wriciey. I do not understand it that way at all. Maybe I am 
very obtuse. You say, in a business ¢ 

The Cuarrman. That may be a legal question which may be a little 
unfair to put to you. 

Mr. Wriciry. Certainly in the businesses that I am in, you consult 
your associates before moving a plant from, say, Brooklyn to Boston. 

Mr. Kearinc. Yes. But you do not consult your competitors / 
Your clubs are competitive. 

Mr. Wriciey. That is why baseball is so strange. Your competitors 
are your partners. 

Mr. Kratine. Well, there you are. Then doesn’t it make an agree- 
ment bet ween them of any kind ipso facto illegal ? 

Mr. Wriciey. [am nota lawyer, and I do not have the slightest idea. 
You are getting way over my head now. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Wrigley, I would like to ask you to identify a 
document that has at the top of it your name, and is dated May 31, 
1951, and is called, “Memorandum to National League Club Owners.” 
It is Just a typed copy with the signature only, “The Committee.” I 
believe I showed it to you last night. Do you recall such a document ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Was it prepared by you or your assistants in the 
Chicago organization ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Could you explain the purpose of writing this docu- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Wriciry. It was in connection with the selection of a commis 
sioner. I felt very strongly that first things come first, and that in 
order to make a good selection, we should first know what the job was. 

The Cnamman. Let me have some idea of what that document } 

Mr. Srrevens. I want to read from it, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I 
could do that right now. 

The CHatrMan. So that the subcommittee will have the benefit of 
your answers, we would like to know what that document contains. 

Mr. Stevens. I thought you might like to know generally what its 
purpose was. 

Mr. Wriciry. This was a sort of summary of the whole baseball 
situation, and more or less to bring it up to date, in an endeavor to get 
the 16 club owners who were going to have to select a commissioner 
to give some thought to the job and the changes that have taken place 
since the first commissioner was selected. 

It was primarily to stimulate their thinking, and I believe it says all 
through there, and at the conclusion, that this is not a plan, but 
simply to get everybody thinking, and to ask them kindly to send in 
any ideas and suggestions that they had. 

Mr. Stevens. Perhaps I should read portions of it. 

The Cnatrman. What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Srevens. The date is May 31, 1951. This was supplied volun- 
tarily,as was the other one. 

Mr. Keatine. Under the same set of circumstances? Voluntarily 
with pressure ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. No. There was no pressure whatsoever. And I would 
like to state that I am personally convinced that everything was done 


80 See appendix, p. 1271. 
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in the other case to get us the document just as soon as possible. There 
was an unfortunate coincidence. 

This document reads in part: 

Professional baseball has become a business, a big business, and has adopted 
sound business methods, and it would seem to be sound business practice, before 
attempting to select a man for the office on whom preferably all 16 clubs could 
agree unanimously, to first attempt to reach a unanimous agreement as to just 
exactly what the job is, for once there is unanimous agreement as to just exactly 
what it is the commissioner is to do, it should not be too difficult to reach an agree- 
ment onan individual to fill that specific pair of shoes, 

Then, skipping down: 

As is generally overlooked by the public and the newspaper writers, the office 
of commissioner of baseball was established as a direct result of the action of 
several major-leagne players in getting involved in a gambling scandal. As a 
result of this occurrence, public confidence in the integrity of the game was 
severely shaken, to the point where the continued confidence of organized base- 
ball appeared to be in danger. In an effort to make a dramatic move to restore 
publie confidence as well as to prevent a recurrence of a gambling scandal, the 
idea of having a commissioner was evolved and put into effect. This action 
wis taken in an atmosphere verging on panic on the part of many club owners, 
but it proved to be a sound move, and its intended purpose was accomplished. 

The commissioner, largely as a result of the personality and reputation of 
the man first selected, served as a symbol of baseball’s desire to be honest. He 
aeted primarily in a judicial and investigative capacity, and the public came to 
feel that through him everybody connected with the game, players and owners 
alike, would either be above reproach in conduct and integrity or would be 
foreed out of the game for “conduct detrimental to baseball.” 

Over the 32 years that have passed since the incident that precipitated the 
establishment of the commissioner’s office, two basic and important changes 
in baseball have occurred: 

1. At the time the office was established, baseball as a business was relatively 
elemental and uncomplicated. Baseball as a whole was a much smaller entity. 
There were fewer leagues, fewer clubs, fewer players employed in the profes- 
sional leagues. The business side of baseball clubs and leagues was in a rela- 
tively primitive state. Scarcely any records were kept. Organized business 
methods and accounting procedures were almost unheard of in baseball. Since 
that time, baseball has become a far-flung and intricately organized industry. 
There are more leagues, more players, more personnel engaged in the business 
end of the game. Modern business methods and systems have been installed. 
Through the appearance and development of the farm system idea, major-league 
clubs maintain extensive coast-to-coast systems of affiliated minor-league clubs 
and have under contract, directly or indirectly, anywhere up to four or five 
hundred players, whereas in the old days a major-league club had a squad of 
25 players and that was about it. Concessions operations alone have become 
an organized activity of substantial proportion. Along with this growth, there 
has been built up a tremendously complicated system of baseball law to protect 
the rights of owners and players as well as to govern the interrelationship of 
leagues and clubs. 


I would like to interpose a question, Mr. Wrigley. You have de- 
scribed in this document the great growth of the farm system, and I 
helieve yesterday you heard Mr. O’Connor’s testimony with respect to 
the farm system. Do you favor or oppose farm systems ? 

Mr. Wriatry. I have always opposed the farm system. 

Mr. Stevens. Are you in general agreement 

Mr. Wrietry. As I mentioned this morning, that probably sounds 
like sour grapes, because the sad plight of the Cubs at the present time 
is probably due 100 percent to the fact that we resisted the farm sys- 
tem so long that we dropped way behind in the competitive field. 

The Crairman. In other words, you had to follow the procession 
and indulge in the purchase of farms, because you could not other- 
wise compete; is that correct? 
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Mr. Wriciey. We have to. 

Mr. Keating. Then the farm system does develop better ball- 
players ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. I think that is questionable. 

Mr. Kerarine. I should think that that would follow from your 
statement, that in order to compete with those clubs that had the 
farms, you found that you had to go into farms. 

Mr. Wrigtry. That is a little involved. All I can say is that we 
started our farm system and got serious about it just before the war 
started, World War Il. We have been a tail-end club now for the 
last 3, 4, or 5 years. If just having a farm system developed better 
players, we would not be where we are in the standings. 

Mr. Keatinc. You do not attribute, then, your standing to the fact 
that vou did not go into the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. If you want players today, you practically have to 
raise them. 

Mr. Keating. That is done on farms, is it ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is if everyone else has farms, you feel that you 
have to have a farm system / 

Mr. Wriciey. That is right. 

The Cnatrman. I think that you have heard, or know of, the testi 
mony that Mr. Leslie O'Connor gave yesterday to the effect that base- 
ball now is a competition between 16 huge farm systems. 

Mr. Wrictry. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstrrry. In other words, your view is that farms, as a de- 
fensive measure, merely provide a supply of players, but do not 
necessarily guarantee that they are going to be the best players? 

Mr. Wrictey. That is expressed very well. 

Mr. Srrevens. If everybody else has farms and you do not, you 
might not even be able to have a supply of players? 

Mr. Wrictry. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. To continue with the document, there is a “2.” ] 
guess that is the second change that has occurred over the past 32 
years. 

Competition from other forms of recreation has become a factor of great 
importance over the last 32 vears. At the time the commissioner's office was 
started, there was relatively little in the way of organized, aggressively pro- 
moted recreation, sports or otherwise. The movies were in their infancy. 
This was before the days of big chains of movie houses seating thousands of 
people and before the days of sound pictures. There were only a couple of 
million car owners in the entire country and no paved highways, and auto 
mobile vacation trips and week-end outings were limited to a small percent- 
age of the population, whereas today more than 35 million families own cars 

The craze for golf that was to attract millions of devotees had not yet begun. 
The big bowling alleys with their thousands of leagues were undeveloped. 
Horse racing was limited to a very few States and was undeveloped and un 
promoted, Aside from boxing, there were no professional sports to speak of 
other than baseball. Pro football, basketball, and hockey on an organized 
scule were things of the future, as was big-time college football. 

Radio consisted of one experimental broadcasting station, and television 
was, of course, unheard of. In short, baseball had almost no competition to 
speak of and the club owners tended to feel that inasmuch as baseball was 
the national game, attendance would come to the parks automatically and 
without effort except to have a winning team. 


Then, skipping more: 


The new problems and conditions, brought about by these changes over three 
decades mean, when you stop to think about it, that even if a player scandal 
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in 1919 had not precipitated the establishment of a commissioner's office, some- 
thing like it would have had to be created sooner or later. Through its 
evolution as a complex business operation, baseball would have had to set up 
some sort of central administrative office to supervise and assure sound inter 
club and interleague relationships and to protect the rights of leagues, clubs, 
owners, and players. 

In actual practice, the commissioner's office has in effect become the central 
headquarters of a baseball trade association. From a one-man office, it has 
developed into a beehive of administrative operations handling huge funds. 

In addition to the protection of the rights of those in the game, through 
interpretation of established baseball law, it exercises supervision over the 
operations of the world series and all-star games and supervises the player 
pension fund and serves as a public relations and promotional mainspring for 
the game as a whole. 


Then skipping, just to read your conclusions: 


In order to get our own public relations straight as to the actual functions 
of the commissioner’s office, it is necessary first to get straightened out in our 
own understanding inside the game as to what his job is and to revise the major- 
league agreement to the extent necessary to give an accurate statement of the 
duties and limitations. 


Mr. Wrictey. I hope you have made that clear, Mr. Stevens, that 
that was sent out by me and represents only my point of view. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 
he Wricriry. And it was not necessarily agreed to by anybody 
else. 


Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Wrictey. In fact, my statement about a trade association was 
violently disagreed with by practically everybody. 

Mr. Srevens. Continuing with that in mind, you have a subhead, 
“Responsibilities and duties :” 


The commissioner has a threefold responsibility, to advance the best interests 
of the clubs and leagues, the players, and the public. The interests of the three 
groups are, of course, fundamentally identical. Each club owner recognizes 
that the continued success of his baseball enterprise depends on giving the 
publie and the players, as well as his other employees, a square deal, as good 
will is the most important asset any business can have. The players cannot 
progress and make money unless the game as a whole is in a healthy condition, 
both financially and in terms of publie respect and interest. 

In carrying out this over-all responsibility, the commissioner has these duties: 


I will summarize: 

1. As representative of the clubs and leagues, the commissioner is the leader 
of the club owners and league presidents. He works with them rather than 
fighting them, as the spearhead of their program, to provide the fans with 
interesting recreation based on 100 percent good sportsmanship and fair deal- 
ings, 

Then there is further amplification. Then: 

2. As representative of the players— 

and I will read this in full— 


the commissioner has a position similar to that of the club owners in that he 
knows that satisfied employees are essential to successful business operation. 
He has the added advantage of having a national point of view and of being 
in an impartial position to interpret the baseball law covering player relation- 
ships in case of any controversial matters. Also, from his national point of 
view, it is his duty to keep fully posted on over-all trends in employee relations, 
advising with the clubs and leagues, so that their policies in their individual 
operations may be kept up to date. In dealing with controversial matters, the 
commissioner must have a constant awareness of the players’ contractual 
rights and privileges and in any case of ambiguity in legislative and contractural 
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language he must make sure that the player is well and fairly treated. He must 
so protect the interest of the players that the men will feel that they are better 
represented by the commissioher than they would be by some outsider. If at any 
time he feels that established baseball law or practice is inadequate to permit 
such a policy, it is his duty to inform the club owners direct and work with 
them to improve the law or practice in the mutual interests of players and club 
owners alike. 

5. As representative of the public, the commissioner is the active symbol 
of the fundamental cleanness and good sportsmanship of the game. 

Then it continues to point out his public relations responsibility. 
Then the conclusion is: 

As may be seen from this general outline of the commissioner's duties, the 
office combines three basic functions: 

First, arbitrative. The commissioner serves as the umpire who interprets 
and applies the rules in all controversies that involve baseball law. 

Second, administrative. During the years the commissioner's office has grown 
in scope and engages in a substantial amount of activity in maintaining and 
preserving player service records and contractual obligations. It supervises 
individual club operations insofar as those operations affect clubs of other 
leagues or other classifications. It supervises the player pension fund and the 
world series, all all-star activities, and has the responsibility for safeguarding 
the proper application of all funds received. 

Third. Public relations and promotional— 

I think that has been covered already. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Wrigley, first, does this rather lengthy 
statement which I read accurately reflect your views and, secondly, 
with respect to the functions of the office of the commissioner, would 
you indicate the extent to which it represents the views of the owners 
in general ? 

Mr. Wriatey. I cannot speak for anybody but myself. It repre- 
sents my views. 

Mr. Srevens. You would not care to comment on whether it repre- 
sents the views of the other owners? 

Mr. Wrictey. I think in general it probably does. My way of in- 
terpreting certain things, and choice of words, and so forth 

Mr. Srevens. But in general would you say that the owners feel 
that the commissioner has the type of threefold responsibility, which 
you described, to the public, the players, and the owners? 

Mr. Wriciey. Yes, I do, definitely. 

Mr. Keatinea. Was this presented to the owners formally for adop- 
tion, or what is it in its nature, and how does it come to us? 

Mr. Stevens. It was given to us by Mr. Wrigley at our request. 

Mr. Keartina. Is it simply a summary of his views, or is it some- 
thing which he presented for approval ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. I think if you read it, it will be self-explanatory, 
because it says right in it— 

In the not too distant future we are going to have to select a commissioner. 
This material is gathered together as a sort of short history and a summary. 
You may not agree with it, but would you sit down and give it some thought? 
And if you have any ideas or suggestions, send them in, so that we can, before 
we have a meeting, at least get the 16 clubs agreed as nearly as possible on 
what the job is that is to be filled. 

Mr. Krarine. And it was submitted to the other clubs? 

Mr. Wrreiry. I sent it to the so-called screening committee of the 
two league presidents. The league presidents in turn sent it to the 
club owners. 

The Cuamman. Who are the members of the screening commit- 
tee? We would like to have it for the record. 
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Mr. Wrictry. Mr. Webb—— 

The Cramman. That is of the Yankees? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes. And who is the other American League rep 
resentative ¢ 

Ellis Ryan. And Lou Perini and myself. 

Mr. Keatine. Did you get a reply from them in regard to it? 

Mr. Wrictey. No. I got no answer. 

The Cuarman. Are the le: ague presidents on that conumittee 4 

Mr. Wriciry. No. They are not on the committee. 

The Crammnan. I thought you said you sent it to the league presi 
dents. 

Mr. Wriaury. I did send it to the league presidents, to send it to 
the members. That was an office function, That was the way of 
distributing it. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Wrigley, it has been sometimes rumored that in 
the selection of the Commissioner the wealthier clubs used their fi 
nancial resources to influence the less wealthy clubs in their votes on 
the new man. 

The Cramman. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Srevens. Pardon me. 

The Cuamman. After you had submitted that document to the 
persons named, did you receive their reactions ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. [had one answer from the New York National League 
Club. Later during the all-star game there was a meeting in Detrort 
at which I took this up and asked them would they please read. 
and if they had any ideas, to let me know. That is the reason TI can 
say that I do not think very many people agreed with it because at 
that meeting, when I took it up, it was pretty well torn apart. And 
I pointed out that there was no attempt to set up any policies but all 
it did was try to stimulate their thinking and ask them would they 
please send in and that I was simply doing the leg work for the com- 
mittee of trying to gather it all together. 

Following that meeting T said, “I will send you telegrams collect 
until I get an answer.” And following that I did get answers and 
those were distributed to the committee. What I did with the letters 
that T received was to take a large yellow sheet of paper and simply 
put down the different things that the different clubs mentioned, with 
the 16 clubs across the sheet of paper, and then I would check off down 
the different columns how many clubs agreed on that particular thing. 
It is a beautiful illustration of disagreement, due primarily I think 
tothe English language, in which the same words do not mean the same 
thing to the same people. 

Mr. Stevens. That one question I started to put to you is this: 
It has sometimes been said that the wealthier clubs influence the 
poorer clubs on their votes for the commissioner. Is that true? 

Mr. Wrictey. No. 

Mr. Stevens. You say that is definitely not “ape 

Mr. Wrictry. Very definitely. Futhermore, I do not know which 

‘e the wealthy clubs and which are the poorer ¢ Tubs. 

Mr. Srevens. In any event, no club buys votes, do they ? 

Mr. Wrictey. No club could. 

Mr. Stevens. I have just one brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you recall, Mr. Wrigley, the All American Girls Professional 
Baseball League ? 
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Mr. Wriatey. I do. 

Mr. Stevens. When was that formed ? 

Mr. Wrictey. 1943 I believe it was. 

Mr. Stevens. In forming that league, was an attempt made to draft 
uniform contracts which did not contain a reserve clause 4 

Mr. Wriciry. That is correct. It was an idealistic, nonprofit 
corporation. We went over the things that were generally discussed 
as being questionable, if “questionable” is the right word, in baseball, 
and this was set up on that basis entirely. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, is this document which I showed you 
last night the uniform contract ? 

Mr. Wriauiry. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that accepted 
for the record. 

Mr. Keartine. Is this the girls’ contract ? 

Mr. Stevens. This is the girls’ professional league. 

The CHatrman. That will be accepted. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


Exnipit No. 45 


OrrircrAL UNrvrorM PrLAyer’s ConTRAcT OF ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS PROFESSIONAL 
BALL LEAGUE 


GENERAL 


The All-American Girls Professional Ball League is an association whose 
purpose is to develop, supervise, and regulate the playing of professional ball 
by member clubs of the league under such standards as will secure approval 
of the American public, will conform to high standards of personal conduct, 
fair play, and good sportsmanship, and will redound to the good name of the 
game as a professional sport. 

Under the rules and regulations of the All-American Girls Professional Ball 
League all players’ contracts are required to be made between the players and 
the league, and the league is directly responsible for payment of the contract 
salaries. The player's contract requires the player te play ball as part of any 
team operated by the league itself, or by any member club of the league to which 
the player is allocated by the league under the rules and regulations of the 
league. The player agrees, among other things, to faithfully serve the team 
of the club to which she is allocated and pledges herself to the American public 
to conform to high standards of personal conduct, fair play, and good 
sportsmanship. 

The player's contract extends for a period covering a single annual season, 
excluding any training period. It may or may not be optional for portions of 
2 season, or have provisions for optional renewal by the league for one or more 
years at a fixed renewal salary agreed upon. Between the end of the season 
und the spring of the next year, the league, which performs scouting services 
for all clubs in the league, plans to make up its roster of ballplayers for the 
succeeding season, and those players who have good performance records will 
have the best chance for the renewal of their contracts. 

Parties 

The parties hereto are The All-American Girls Professional Ball League, 
herein called the “league,” and ______-__-__-_____ RN Eg 
herein called the “player.” 

Recital—The league has adopted a constitution under which rules and regula- 
tions, official playing rv'es, and the right to allocate players to various teams 
are provided for the purpose of insuring to the public wholesome and high-class 
professional ball, defining the relations between the player and the member club, 
between the member clubs of the league, and vesting in the league broad powers 
of control and discipline and decision in cases of dispute. 

In view of the facts above receited, the parties agree as follows: 

1. Agreement of employment.—The league hereby employs the player to render 
skilled services as a ballplayer and to play as one of the members of any team 
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or teams operated by the league or by a member club in the games played by the 
league teams during the year 19—, including any training season, exhibition 
games, playing season, and any official series in which the team of any member 
club may participate and in games or series of games in the receipts of which 
the player may be entitled to share; and the player covenants that she is capable 
of and will perform with expertness, diligence, and fidelity the services stated 
and such duties as may be required of her in such employment. 

2. Salaries.—For the services aforesaid the player will receive the weekly 
salary specified for the period from the commencement of the playing season 
through the last day of the playing season. The salary basis shall be as follows: 
$— per week. 

3. Option period.—The player hereby grants to the league options to renew 
this agreement upon the same terms and conditions, other than salary, for the 
period or periods and at weekly salary as specified as follows: 


PERIOD WEEKLY SALARY FOR PERIOD 


If the league shall exercise any of the above options, it will so advise the 
player not later than 60 days prior to the date on which the option period be- 
gins. It is understood that the league may exercise each option only if it has 
exercised all preceding options, 

4. Loyalty.—(a) The player, during said season, will faithfully serve any 
member club to which, in conformity with this agreement or the rules and regula- 
tions of the league, her services may be allocated by the league, and pledges 
herself to the American public to conform to high standards of personal conduct, 
fair play, and good sportsmanship. 

(vb) The player represents that she does not, directly or indirectly, own any 
interest in any member club, and convenants that she will not hereafter, while 
connected with the team of any club, acquire or hold any financial interest. 

5. Service.—The player agrees that, for the purpose of avoiding injuries and 
to remain in physical condition to perform the services she has contracted with 
the league to perform, while under contract, she will not play ball otherwise 
than for the league or a member club; that she will not engage, except with the 
written consent of the league, in any other athletic game or exhibition. 

6. Termination.—This contract may be terminated at any time by the league 
by giving official release notice to the player and severance compensation at the 
salary rate specified in this agreement, on a pro rata basis, for 14 days after 
delivery of notice, together with transportation expense, if any, necessary for 
her return to her home. 

7. Regulations—The player and the league accept as part of this contract 
the regulations printed on page 8 hereof and also such reasonable modifications 
thereof or additions thereto as the league may announce from time to time. 

8. Agreements and rules.—(a) The league constitution, the rules and regula- 
tions of the league, the official playing rules of the league, and all amendments 
thereto hereafter adopted are hereby made a part of this contract, and the 
league and player agree to accept, abide by, and comply with the same and all 
decisions of the league pursuant thereto. 

(hb) It is further expressly agreed that. in consideration of the rights and 
interests of the public, the league may make public the record of any inquiry, 
investigation, or hearing held or conducted, including in such record all evidence 
or information given, received, or obtained in connection therewith, and including 
further the findings and decisions therein and the reasons therefor. 

9. Disputes —In ease of dispute between the player and the member club for 
Whom the player shall be playing under the provisions of this contract, the same 
shall be referred to the president of the league as an umpire, and the decision 
of the president shall he accepted by all parties as final. 

10. Special corenants.—The league and the player covenant that this contract 
fully sets forth all understandings and agreements between them, and agree that 
no other alleged understandings or agreements, whether heretofore or hereafter 
made, shall be valid, recognizable, or of any effect unless expressly set forth in a 
new or supplemental contract executed by the player and the league, complying 
with all agreements and rules to which this contract is subject. 
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11. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation, regulation, execu- 
tive or other official orders or other governmental action now or hereafter in 
effect respecting military, naval, air, or other governmental service which may 
directly or indirectly affect the player, any member club or the league, and is 
subject also to all rules, regulations, decisions, or other action to suspend the 
operation of this contract during any national emergency. 

12. As part of the consideration for the salary determined herein and the 
agreements of the league hereunder, the player agrees that the league shall have 
the right to use and publish the name and picture of the player in connection 
with any publicity or advertising of the league, any team or member club of 
the league, or of the subject matter of professional ball, or in connection with 
radio broadcasting of games or advertising by radio, and in connection therewith 
the player agrees to make herself available at reasonable times for pictures and 
radio broadcasting when requested by the league, and that she will give al! 
reasonable aid in connection therewith during the term of the player’s contract 
or the term of any unlapsed renewal period thereof; and during such term she 
will not use or permit the use of her name or picture by others for any commercial 
purpose. 

Signed this _.__ day of ~...--.- | 

ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS PROFESSIONAL BALL LEAGUE, 


Player’s home address (street and city) 
CONSENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


Consent is given to the minor player executing this contract and any renewals 
thereof as may be necessary without any further renewals of this consent. 


Parent-guardian 
Player's social-security No ieee eaiie 


REGULATIONS 


1. The playing season for each year covered by this contract shall be as fixed 
by the league and the schedule therefor and each member club. 

2. The player must keep herself in first-class physical condition and must at 
all times conform her personal conduct to high and moral standards of good 
citizenship and good sportsmanship. The player shall devote such time t: 
practice and training as shall be prescribed by the member club to whose team 
she shall be allocated. 

3. The player when requested by the club on whose team she is assigned ti: 
play, or by the league, must submit to a complete physical examination, without 
expense to her, and, if necessary, to treatment by a recular physician or dentist 
in good standing, at the playver’s expense. Refusal of the player to submit te 
medical or dental examination shall be a violation of this regulation, and shal 
authorize such action as shall be deemed advisable under regulation 7 of this 
contract. * * * Disability directly resulting from injuries sustained while 
rendering services under this contract shall not impair the right of the player to 
receive her full salary for a period not exceeding 2 weeks from the date of her 
injury, at the termination of which she may be officially released or continued 
on the salary roll. Any other disability or misconduct may be ground for sus 
pending or terminating this contract, at the discretion of the league. 

4. A player who sustained an injury while playing ball for her team in the 
league must serve written notice upon her member ¢lub and the leagne of such 
injury, giving the time, place, cause, and nature of the injury, within 10 days 
of sustaining such injury. 

5. Each member club will furnish its players with a uniform. Upon the termi- 
nation of the playing season or release of the player, the player agrees to sur- 
render the uniform to the member club. 

6. The player shall be reimbursed for traveling expenses, including pullman 
accommodations when necessary and available, and meals en route, of the player, 
from her home city to the point designated for the commencement of player's 
services. The player shall pay all her living expenses in the home city of any 
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team to which she is allocated. The club will provide and furnish the player, 
while away from the home city, or traveling with the club in other cities, with 
proper board and lodging, and pay all proper and necessary traveling expenses, 
including pullman accommodations when necessary and available, and meals 
en route. 

7. For violation by the player of any rule or regulation, the member club of 
whose team the player forms a part, or the league, in accordance with the 
players’ rules and regulations, may impose a reasonable fine and deduct the 
amount thereof from the player's salary, or may suspend the player without 
salary or both; but, if suspension is imposed by the member club and exceeds 10 
days, the player may appeal to the president of the league. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Wrigley, in the operation of that league, did the 
girls find that they eventually needed to have reserve clauses in their 
contracts ? 

Mr. Wrrierry. It is in their contracts now. I operated the league 
for 2 years. It lost money both years. Later it did fairly well. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like also to hi ave e accepted for 
the record a letter written by Mr. Meyerhoff, on July 25, 1951, and a 
new uniform contract, which as the letter indicates states that they 
adopted a new contract because the nonreserve clause proved unsuc- 
cessful and they found it necessary to adopt a reserve clause. 

The Cnamman. It may be accepted. 

(‘The documents referred to follow :) 


Exurnit No. 46A 


Arruur Meyernorr «& Co., 
Chicago, July 25, 1951. 
Mr. Perer 8S. Craia, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Craia: Mr. Philip Wrigley suggested that IT communicate with you. 
I was out of the city during your visit here and on my return Mr. Wrigley sug- 
gested that I send you a copy of the All-American Girls Baseball League player's 
contract which has in it the so-called reserve clause. 

During the time that Mr. Wrigley owned the league and for the first 2 years 
that I took it over, there was no reserve clause in the contracts and each year’s 
contract contained no further option for services beyond that 1 year. 

However, the directors, due to problems that were developing, felt it necessary 
to include a reserve clause in their contract. This change took place during the 
year of 1947 and the reserve clause has been in the contracts ever since. 

If you desire any further information, I shall be very happy to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. FE. MeYernorr. 


Exureir No. 46B 
OFFICIAL UNIFORM PLAYER’s CONTRACT OF ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUB 


THis AGREEMENT, by and between_____- = ___ herein called the 
Club, and ; herein called the 
Player: 

Parties and recital.—The Club is a member of the All-American Girls Baseball 
League and as such jointly with the other members of said League is a party to 
the Constitution and Bylaws of said League, and the parties hereto hereby bind 
themselves to rules and regulations now or hereafter adopted by the League 
pursuant to its Constitution and Bylaws. The purpose of such Constitution and 

3vlaws, Rules, and Regulations is to insure to the public wholesome and high 
class professional girls baseball by establishing and defining relations between the 
Club and the Player, between all Club members of said League, and between the 
Clus and Players and said League, as the central organization of which, said 
Clubs and Players are a part. 
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Subject to the foregoing provisions, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

1. Employment agreement.—The Club hereby employs the Player to render 
skilled service as a baseball player in connection with all games of the Club dur- 
ing the year 19 _ including the Club's training season, the Club’s exhibition 
games, the Club’s regular playing season and any official series in which the Club 
may participate, and in any games or series of games following the regular play- 
ing season in the receipts of which the Player may be entitled to share, and the 
Player agrees that she is capable of and will perform with expertness, diligence, 
and fidelity the services stated and such duties as may be required of her in such 
employment, and incidental thereto. 

2. Salaries.—For the services aforesaid the Club will pay the Player an agzre- 
gate monthly salary of $_.-___.___-- during the official playing season as follows: 
in semimonthly installments after the commencement of the official playing sea- 
son covered by this contract, such monthly salary to begin with the commence- 
ment of the Club’s regular playing season or such subsequent date as the Player's 
services may commence and end with the termination of the Club’s regular 
scheduled playing season, If the Player is in the service of the Club for part of 
the playing season only or if the playing season exceeds any calendar month, the 

‘layer shall receive such proportion of the monthly salary above-mentioned in 
excess of any calendar month period as the number of days of her actual em- 
ployment in the Club’s playing season in excess of said calendar month period 
bears to a thirty-day calendar month. 

3. Loyalty.—The Player during said season will faithfully serve the Club or 
any other Club to which, in conformity with the agreements above, or hereinafter 
recited, this contract may be assigned, and pledges herself to the American public 
to conform to high standards of personal conduct, fair play, and good sports- 
manship. 

4. Service—The Player agrees that, for the purpose of avoiding injuries and 
to remain in the best possible physical condition to perform the services she has 
contracted with the Club to perform while under contract or reservation she 
will not play baseball otherwise than for the Club or for such other Clubs as may 
become assignees of this contract in conformity with said agreements; and that, 
except with the written consent of the Club or its assignees she will not enzace 
in any game or exhibition of basketball, hockey, or other athletic sport. The 
Player agrees that while under contract or reservation she will not play in any 
postseason baseball game except with the permission of the Club. The Player 
agrees that her picture may be taken for still photographs, motion pictures or 
television at such times as the Club may designate and agrees that all rights in 
such pictures shall run to the Club and may be used by the Club for publicity 
purposes in any manner it desires. 

5. Assignment.—This contract may be assigned by the Club to another Club in 
the League and in case of such assignment the Player shall promptly report to 
the assignee club and accrued salary shall be paid by the assigning club to the 
date on which the palyer is directed to report to the assignee club, and each suc- 
cessive assignee shall become liable to the Player for her salary during the term 
of her service with such assignee, and the assigning club shall not be liable there- 
for after the date so fixed for reporting to an assignee. The same salary rate 
shall apply and be obligatory upon the assignee club from the time the player 
reports to such assignee club. 

6. Termination.—This contract may be terminated at any time by the Club 
upon giving official release notice to the Player upon payment of salary to the 
date of such release, together with transportation expense if necessary, for her 
return to her home (as hereinabove designated. ) 

7. Regulations.—The Player and Club accept as part of this contract the regu- 
lations printed on the last page hereor, and also such modifications of them and 
such other regulations as the League may announce from time to time. 

8. The League Constitution, the Rules and Regulations of the League, the 
Official Playing Rules of the League, and all amendments thereto hereafter 
adopted are hereby made a part of this contract, and the Club and the Player 
agree to accept and abide by and comply with the same, and all decisions of the 
League Board of Directors pursuant thereto. In consideration of the rights and 
interests of the public in the sport of girls baseball, the League President or the 
Board of Directors may make public the record of any inquiry, investigation or 
hearing held or conducted, including in such record all evidence or information 
siven, received or obtained in connection therewith, and including further the 
findings and decisions therein and the reasons therefor. 
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9. Options.—The Player hereby grants to the Club or any assignee of the Clu) 
hereunder options to renew this agreement upon the same terms and conditions 
other than salary, for the term of each successive year hereafter, such salary rate 
to be agreed upon by the parties hereto, and in default of agreement by the 
parties the salary rate shall be determined as provided in paragraph 10 here- 
after, but upon such determination and final decision rendered, the Player wil! 
accept the salary rate so fixed. Such renewal option shall be exercised by the 
Club by notice in writing to the Player, by United States Mail, postage prepaid, 
at the address designated by the Player on the records of the Club, on or before 
March Ist of each succeeding playing season. 

10. Disputes.—In case of dispute between the Player and the Club the same 
shall be referred to the President of the League as an umpire, and the decision 
of the President shall be accepted by all parties as final, unless the aggrieved 
club or individual shall appeal in writing to the Board of Directors within seven 
days of the date of such decision, whereupon the decision of the Board of Diree- 
tors arrived at as soon thereafter as the Board may reasonably convene and act 
upon such appeal, shall be binding upon all parties hereto. 

11. Special covenants.—The Club and the Player covenant that this agreement 
fully sets forth all understandings and agreements between them and that no 
other understandings or agreements whether heretofore or hereafter made shall 
be valid or of any effect uniess expressly set forth in a new or supplemental 
written contract executed by the Player and the Club or its assignee, complying 
with all agreements and rules to which this contract is subject. 

12. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation, regulations, execu- 
tive or other official orders or other governmental action, now or hereafter in 
effect, respecting military, naval, air or other governmental service, which may 
directly or indirectly affect the Player, the Club or the League, and is subject also 
to all rules, regulations, decisions, or other action to suspend the operation of 
this contract during any national emergency. 

Signed this___- : the g SE EET Te Art Tk 
Plaver’s Social Securit 


City and State 
CONSENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


Consent is given to the minor Player executing this contract and any renewals 
thereof without any further renewals of this consent by the undersigned. 


Parent-Guardian. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The playing season for each year covered by this contract shall be as fixed 
by the League and the schedule therefor. 

2. The Player must keep herself in first class physical condition and must at 
all times conform her personal conduct with high moral standards of good sports 
manship and good citizenship. The Player shall devote such time to practice 
and training as shall be prescribed by the Club or its assignee. 

3. The Player when requested by the Club or by the League must submit to a 
complete physical examination without expense to her, and if necessary, to 
treatment by a regular physician or dentist in good standing, such treatment 
to be at the Player’s expense, unless any physical condition or defect is caused by 
accident arising out of or in the course of her employment. Refusal of the 
Player to submit to medical or dental examination shall be a violation of this 
regulation, and shall authorize such penalty as may be deemed advisable under 
Regulation 7 of this contract. 

4. Disability resulting directly from injury sustained while rendering service 
under this contract shall not impair the right of the Player to receive her ful! 
salary for a period not exceeding two (2) weeks from the date of her injury, 
at the termination of which period she may be officially released or at the option 
of the Club continued on the salary roll in an inactive or active capacity. The 
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payment of any additional benefits to the Player by the Club following such 
injury shall not create any fixed or vested right to receive payments in addition 
to said period of two (2) weeks. Any other disability or any misconduct may 
be ground for suspending or terminating this contract at the discretion of the 
Club. A Player who sustains an injury while playing ball for her Club must 
serve written notice upon her Club of such injury, giving the time, place, cause 
and nature of injury within ten (10) days of her sustaining such injury. 

5. The Club will furnish the Player with uniform exclusive of shoes. Upon 
termination of the playing season or the release of the Player, the Player agrees 
to surrender the uniform or her uniforms to the Club. 

6. In order to enable the Player to fit herself for her duties under this contract, 
the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places as the Club 
may designate and to participate in such exhibition contests as may be arranged 
by the Club for a period of ____ days prior to the playing season, without any 
other compensation than that herein provided; the Club however to reimburse 
the Player for traveling expenses and meals en route from her home city to the 
point designated for such training; traveling expenses irrespective of the means 
of transportation used shall consist of one-way coach fare from the Player's 
home city. The home city for players who have heretofore served any Club in 
the League shall be that city given as the Player's address on the last signed 
contract. For Players who have not previously served the League, the home 
city shall be the city where the Player's legal residence has been established. The 
Player shall pay all her living expenses in the home city of the Club. The Club 
will provide and furnish the Player while away from the Club’s home city, or 
traveling with the Club to or in other cities, with proper and necessary trans- 
portation and hotel rooms in such hotels and in such rooms in hotels and in such 
combinations of players occupying such rooms, as the playing manager or chap- 
erone of the Club may designate. All matters of transportation shall be ar- 
ranged and paid for by the Club, and its choice of such transportation shall be 
final. 

7. For violation by the Player of any rule or regulation or of the terms of her 
contract, the Club may impose a reasonable fine and deduct the amount thereof 
from the Player’s salary or may suspend the Player without salary, or both, but 
if suspension is imposed by the Club and exceeds ten (10) days, the Player may 
appeal to the President of the League, and the decision of the President of the 
League on all such matters shall be final. 

Mr. Kratina. Where does this league operate ? 

Mr. Stevens. Where does it operate, Mr. Wrigley ¢ 

Mr. Wriciey. At the present time? We started the first year with 
four clubs. We went into the industrial territories around Chicago 
that had no recreation, Racine, Kenosha. I think there was a club 
in Rockford. The second year we expanded to six clubs and took in 
Milwaukee and I believe St. Paul. It is a little hard to remember. 
Eventually it was expanded to eight clubs, which again seems to 
indicate that eight clubs is the ideal number to operate. 

Mr. Keartne. Did they play regular baseball ? 

Mr. Wrictey. They had their own rules. It was originally called 
softball, and the diamond was slightly smaller. They eventually 
decreased the size of the ball until it is about the same size as a 
regulation baseball now. It never was a soft ball. The name “soft 
ball” is very misleading. 

Mr. Keatine. Did they throw overhand ¢ 

Mr. Wrictry. They donow. Originally they pitched underhand. 

Mr. Stevens. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Mr. Wrigley, do you feel that the farm system 
militates against the so-called 40-player league limit rule? 

Mr. Wriciey. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The CHarrman. Do you think that the farm system militates against 
and violates the 40-player limit rule? 

Mr. Wrictry. No; I do not think it violates the rule, or you would 
not have it. 
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9. Options.—The Player hereby grants to the Club or any assignee of the Club 
hereunder options to renew this agreement upon the same terms and conditions 
other than salary, for the term of each successive year hereafter, such salary rate 
to be agreed upon by the parties hereto, and in default of agreement by the 
parties the salary rate shall be determined as provided in paragraph 10 here- 
after, but upon such determination and final decision rendered, the Player wil! 
accept the salary rate so fixed. Such renewal option shall be exercised by the 
Club by notice in writing to the Player, by United States Mail, postage prepaid, 
at the address designated by the Player on the records of the Club, on or before 
March Ist of each succeeding playing season. 

10. Disputes.—In case of dispute between the Player and the Club the same 
shall be referred to the President of the League as an umpire, and the decision 
of the President shall be accepted by all parties as final, unless the aggrieved 
club or individual shall appeal in writing to the Board of Directors within seven 
days of the date of such decision, whereupon the decision of the Board of Direc- 
tors arrived at as soon thereafter as the Board may reasonably convene and act 
upon such appeal, shall be binding upon all parties hereto. 

11. Special covenants.—The Club and the Player covenant that this agreement 
fully sets forth all understandings and agreements between them and that no 
other understandings or agreements whether heretofore or hereafter made shall 
be valid or of any effect unless expressly set forth in a new or supplemental 
written contract executed by the Player and the Club or its assignee, complying 
with all agreements and rules to which this contract is subject. 

12. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation, regulations, execu- 
tive or other official orders or other governmental action, now or hereafter in 
effect, respecting military, naval, air or other governmental service, which may 
directly or indirectly affect the Player, the Club or the League, and is subject also 
to all rules, regulations, decisions, or other action to suspend the operation of 
this contract during any national emergency. 

Signed this___- day of 
Player’s Social Security No 


City and State 
CONSENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


Consent is given to the minor Player executing this contract and any renewals 
thereof without any further renewals of this consent by the undersigned. 


Parent-Guardian. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The playing season for each year covered by this contract shall be as fixed 
by the League and the schedule therefor. 

z. The Player must keep herself in first class physical condition and must at 
all times conform her personal conduct with high moral standards of good sports 
manship and good citizenship. The Player shall devote such time to practice 
and training as shall be preseribed by the Club or its assignee. 

3. The Player when requested by the Club or by the League must submit to a 
complete physical examination without expense to her, and if necessary, to 
treatment by a regular physician or dentist in good standing, such treatment 
to be at the Player’s expense, unless any physical condition or defect is caused by 
accident arising out of or in the course of her employment. Refusal of the 
Player to submit to medical or dental examination shall be a violation of this 
regulation, and shall authorize such penalty as may be deemed advisable under 
Regulation 7 of this contract. 

4. Disability resulting directly from injury sustained while rendering service 
under this contract shall not impair the right of the Player to receive her ful! 
salary for a period not exceeding two (2) weeks from the date of her injury, 
at the termination of which period she may be officially released or at the option 
of the Club continued on the salary roll in an inactive or active capacity. The 
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payment of any additional benefits to the Player by the Club following such 
injury shall not create any fixed or vested right to receive payments in addition 
to said period of two (2) weeks. Any other disability or any misconduct may 
be ground for suspending or terminating this contract at the discretion of the 
Club. A Player who sustains an injury while playing ball for her Club must 
serve written notice upon her Club of such injury, giving the time, place, cause 
and nature of injury within ten (10) days of her sustaining such injury. 

5. The Club will furnish the Player with uniform exclusive of shoes. Upon 
termination of the playing season or the release of the Player, the Player agrees 
to surrender the uniform or her uniforms to the Club. 

6. In order to enable the Player to fit herself for her duties under this contract, 
the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places as the Club 
may designate and to participate in such exhibition contests as may be arranged 
by the Club for a period of ____ days prior to the playing season, without any 
other compensation than that herein provided; the Club however to reimburse 
the Player for traveling expenses and meals en route from her home city to the 
point designated for such training; traveling expenses irrespective of the means 
of transportation used shall consist of one-way coach fare from the Player's 
home city. The home city for players who have heretofore served any Club in 
the League shall be that city given as the Player's address on the last signed 
contract. For Players who have not previously served the League, the home 
city shall be the city where the Player's legal residence has been established. The 
Player shall pay all her living expenses in the home city of the Club. The Club 
will provide and furnish the Player while away from the Club’s home city, or 
traveling with the Club to or in other cities, with proper and necessary trans- 
portation and hotel rooms in such hotels and in such rooms in hotels and in such 
combinations of players occupying such rooms, as the playing manager ov chap- 
erone of the Club may designate. All matters of transportation shall be ar- 
ranged and paid for by the Club, and its choice of such transportation shall be 
final. 

7. For violation by the Player of any rule or regulation or of the terms of her 
contract, the Club may impose a reasonable fine and deduct the amount thereof 
from the Player’s salary or may suspend the Player without salary, or both, but 
if suspension is imposed by the Club and exceeds ten (10) days, the Player may 
appeal to the President of the League, and the decision of the President of the 
League on all such matters shall be final. 

Mr. Keatina. Where does this league operate ? 

Mr. Stevens. Where does it operate, Mr. Wrigley / 

Mr. Wriciry. At the present time? We sts ited the first year with 
four clubs. We went into the industrial territories around Chicago 
that had no recreation, Racine, Kenosha. I think there was a club 
in Rockford. The second year we expanded to six clubs and took in 
Milwaukee and I believe St. Paul. It is a little hard to remember. 
Eventually it was expanded to eight clubs, which again seems to 
indicate that eight clubs is the ideal number to operate. 

Mr. Keatrna. Did they play regular baseball ? 

Mr. Wrictey. They had their own rules. It was originally called 
softball, and the diamond was slightly smaller. They eventually 
decreased the size of the bal] until it is about the same size as a 
regulation baseball now. It never was a soft ball. The name “soft 
ball” is very misleading. 

Mr. Keatrne. Did they throw overhand ¢ 

Mr. Wrictey. They donow. Originally they pitched underhand. 

Mr. Stevens. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrrman. Mr. Wrigley, do you feel that the farm system 
militates against the so-called 40-player league limit rule? 

Mr. Wriciey. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The CHatrman. Do you think that the farm system militates against 
ind violates the 40-player limit rule? 

Mr. Wrictey. No; I do not think it violates the rule, or you would 
not have it. 
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The Cuamman. If a club has 500 or 400 players under its control, 
is that not really a violation of the player limit rule, if not in letter 


at least in spirit 

Mr. Wrictey. I would say it gets around it. 

The CHarrman. It gets around it? 

Mr. Wrictey. Yes. 

‘The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

The CHairman. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Wrigley. We like 
your genuineness and fairness and the feeling of responsibility that 
you have as an owner. You have been very cooperative with this 
committee. We want to thank you. 

Mr. Wriciry. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. Mr. O'Connor, who was on the stand for us yes- 
terday, I think may want to add something to what he said yesterday. 

Mr. O'Connor, would you care to come back ? 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE M. 0’CONNOR, LEONARD MANOR, CRYSTAL 
LAKE, ILL.—Resumed 


Mr. Wits. Mr. O'Connor, aside from the generality of these hear- 
ings, we have up for consideration bills presented to us on the subject 
of organized sports. These bills were not introduced by members of 
this committee. They were introduced by others. 

The bills themselves are so general that in my humble opinion they 
“ide caused much of the generality of these hearings, so that it is 

baseball, in my opinion, that is most responsible for some of the courses 
that these hearings have taken. We have to dispose of these bills and 
that is where my thoughts are going. 

We can approve them; we can table them; we can adopt a middle 
course and modify them, or we can travel in an opposite direction, 
and instead of exempting baseball from the effects of the antitrust 
laws it could be that we could adopt a bill which would provide that 
baseball shall not be exempt. 

In any event, we have these bills. Have you read them? 

Mr. O'Connor. I have glanced through them. I would like to 
borrow them for just a minute if you wish me to comment on them. 

Mr. Wits. Let me propound this question and give you some of 
the matters on which I would like for you to present your views. 

The bills generally provide that there shall be an exemption from 
the effects of the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act, and then I will 
quote that these laws “shall not apply to organized professional 
sports enterprises or to acts in the conduct of such enterprises.” 

Now, those are very broad words. To exempt organized sports 
would be to exempt from the effects of those four laws not only 
baseball, but football, og key, basketball, horse racing, and dog rac- 
ing, because, sooner or later, if these are not already organized 
sports, they would usiosios ‘themselves. to get the benefit of the 
exemptions if granted. 

Now, also it seems to me that to exempt organized sports, in- 
cluding baseball, and all acts in the conduct of those sports, from 
the effects of these laws would be, in my mind, to give carte blanche 
to these sports which, I do not think, the authors of the bill intended. 
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As a matter of fact, they all disclaimed any such intention. But 
there we are. We have these bills and I would like your com- 
ments on them. 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, first, Mr. Willis, I would like to disclaim that 
I have any authority or ability to speak for professional baseball. 1 
do not consider: 

Mr. Wits. I want your views as a lawyer now because we are 
faced as lawyers with these bills. 

Mr. O'Connor. But even though I have no official connection with 
baseball, all that I have heard, I think, is along the line that you 
should exempt baseball from any criticism of having connection with 
a bill which is too broad. As far as I know, baseball had no con- 
nection whatever with putting in these bills, and I think they were 
put in by gentlemen who have a very keen interest in sports, anc 
without any intention whatever of reflecting on them, I think they 
did not draw up for your consideration well-considered bills. 1 
think they are simply 

Mr. Kearinc. A member of the other body who offered the bill 
there is the president of the league, of the Western League, and one 
of our colleagues in the House who put in one of the bills is or was 
the president of some Florida league. 

Mr. O’Connor. I know they had baseball connections—Senator 
Johnson and Representative Herlong. But I do not think they were 
acting on behalf of baseball. They were expressing their own keen 
interest in the sport. 

Now as far as the bill is concerned, it seems obvious to me as a 
lawyer that the Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act has no 
application whatever. I cannot conceive of a case which would 
involve the Robinson-Patman Act. 

As to the other acts, the Sherman Act is very applicable if baseball 
is in interstate commerce, and the Clayton Act perhaps to some degree, 
and also perhaps the Commission Act, but I am in entire accord, Mr. 
Willis, with your views that the bills as presented to you are very, very 
much too broad. I do not think baseball, just as Mr. Wrigley testi- 
fied, should have any complete blanket carte blanche exemption from 
the antitrust laws, but as I testified yesterday, and I think you were 
not here, I do think that you gentlemen in Congress could serve a very 
great American sport by taking out of question some of the practices 
which have universally been regarded as essential for the good con- 
duct of baseball. And the ones that I specifically mentioned were 
three, as I recall them. 

The first was a reserve clause. I think if you will examine my testi- 
mony of yesterday I did not say that I thought the present reserve 
clause is the one that should be sanctioned. 

Mr. Wituts. I heard your testimony. 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that a reserve clause is very, very desirable, 
both for baseball and for the players, and that no players, or at least 
an extreme minority of them, would oppose a fair, equitable reserve 
clause. I do think the reserve clause should be protected and safe- 
guarded in every way possible to assure fair treatment of the players 
who are subject to it. 

The Cuatrman. I think you used the words “should be free from 
abuses” yesterday. 

Mr. O’Connor. Free from abuses; yes. 
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The CHairman. And you outlined the abuses. 

Mr. Wixuts. I can say that the authors of the bills told me that is 
generally what they had in mind. Who prepared the bills, and why 
they were presented in this fashion, I do not know. Do you realize 
that if enacted they would give organized sports control over commu- 
nications, television, radio; what they shall advertise or not advertise, 
one product to the exclusion of the others, and, in general, organized 
sports thereby could do anything they pleased on this earth and be 
free from the effect of antitrust laws. 

Mr. O’Connor. You state my own views exactly and perfectly. 

And the second thing that I thought should be given consideration 
is an assignability clause in the contract. 

As baseball is operated, everybody who has had any connection with 
the game has always considered that it was essential that the clubs 
have ability to change their teams as necessary, build them up through 
the process of assigning players. And offhand that seems to be an 
extraordinary power, because we all know that a personal-service 
contract is not assignable at common ]aw without the person’s consent. 
And this does not involve the person’s consent. But I do not think 
any player whatever would question the necessity for having an as- 
signability clause. 

Again I say, just as in the case of the reserve clause, that it is very 
essential that that assienability clause be properly safeguarded and 
protected against abuse. And the main way of doing that is through 
Waivers. 

There are other features that you could put in such as giving the 
player a percentage of the sales price when he goes up higher—vari- 
ous other things that could be put in, that would be beneficial to the 
players and make it more equitable, vou might say, to them. 

Mr. Wituis. Would such details fit into an antitrust law enacted 
by Congress, because antitrust laws, if you examine the four acts in- 
volved there, of necessity must be worded in very general language. 
What guideposts can we set out so far as the reserve clause, territorial 
rights, waivers, farms are concerned—should we go into those de- 
tails—is it possible? 

Mr. Krarina. Mr. O'Connor, there is not any member of this com- 
mittee, I believe now, at this stage of the game, who would think 
seriously for a moment of reporting favorably these bills in the form 
that they are offered. The alternative to that, as you put it up, is 
for this committee to try to write a code for baseball, to at least cover 
these three subjects. You say there should be some reserve clause, 
but the present one is not the one that should be legislated. There 
should be assignability, but not necessarily the present method of 
assignability. 

Do you think that this committee or the Congress of the United 
States ought to sit down and try to write a code for baseball, rather 
than leaving it to the baseball people themselves to do? 

Mr. O'Connor. No: I do not think that at all. I think that that 
is a task that you would have to do every other year if you entered 
into such a program, and I do not think it is a proper one, even in the 
initial stage. 

Mr. Kravtnc. We have let everybody have their say, or are going to, 
and the thing has been aired. Is not the best thing for us to do just 
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to table these bills and drop the hearings at some stage of the pro- 
ceeding ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, of course, that is a thing that is entirely up 
to your judgment. I do not think it is proper for me to express any 
opmion on it, 

Mr. Kearine. What do you think would promote the best interests 
of baseball from the point of view of the public and the fans, for, us 
to try to write some legislation, assuming that we are not going to 
report favorably these blanket exemptions bills—for us to write some 
kind of legislation or to say, “Now, Congress has had a hearing. We 
have gone far enough and we are going to keep our nose out of base- 
ball from now on” 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, that would leave the situation in status quo, 
and the situation as of today from the standpoint of baseball opera- 
tors is very uncertain. They are subject to litigation from day to 
day. And all I can say on that is that it would help baseball if you 
could adopt some legislation and certainly it could not be in the de- 
tailed character, Mr. Willis. It would have to be in general terms 
like all other legislation. 

The Cuarmman. We have, for example, adopted in general terms 
exemptions for certain segments of American life. We have done that, 
And I take it that your point of view is that if we do anything it 
would have to be along very general lines, simply a declaration of 
principles, and either the courts or some other agency having jurisdic- 
tion over the antitrust laws, would have to see that those principles 
are followed ? 

Mr. O'Connor. I would say so. 

The Cnamman. I certainly would not want to go too deeply into 
anything that would have the effect of Congress standing over base- 
ball with a big stick. I personally believe we should shy away from 
that as far as possible. 1] think you agree with that, do you not ? 

Mr. O'Connor. | very much agree with it; yes. The only thing is 
that baseball is in rather uncertain condition. I do not want to speak 
at length on that subject, because my views differ considerably from 
those of others, but all 1 say is that if it is feasible, and I do not 
undertake to say to you gentlemen who are experts on that whether 
it is feasible or not, but if it is feasible and if you could adopt in 
general terms a protection for baseball on those three things, the 
reserve clause, the assignability clause, and keeping out gambling 
which would come, I think, within the interstate commerce authority 
of Congress, you would have done a very great service to this national 
game. 

Mr. Kearina. Did your testimony yesterday cover this gambling 
question ¢ 

The Cnamman. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearina. I was not here at that time. 

Mr. Wiis. Yes; it did. 

Mr. O’Connor. By that I certainly hope nobody will get any mis- 
understanding that I think baseball’s position or record on gambling 
is bad. I think it is the most perfect enterprise in this country in 
respect to keeping out undesirable characters and keeping the utmost 
integrity and honesty in its operations. I think it is outstanding. 
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Mr. Srevens. Is what you have in mind something of this nature— 
this is, of course, not a precise idea for a bill—“the antitrust laws 
shall not apply to reasonable rules and regulations adopted by 
professional sports enterprises to determine the eligibility of their 
players’”—something of that nature? 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, merely to determine the eligibility of their 
players would not get very far. What you need is something that 
would protect them. Again I say in those three essential elements. 

Mr. Srevens. But is not the reserve clause something essentially 
that determines the eligibility of the player? 

Mr. O'Connor. I do not think the reserve clause determines the 
eligibility of players at all. It isa means of holding the players rather 
than determining their eligibility. 

Mr. Srevens. But if he jumps his reserve he becomes ineligible. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. So if the rule would prevent jumping 

Mr. O'Connor. I think the imeligibility feature that you gentle- 
men stress so much is one of the most minor phases of the thing. 

Mr. MceCutzocu. [T would like to ask this: Is there not a wide oppor- 
tunity to the owners of the major league baseball clubs to rectify many 
of the things which have been complained about by various witnesses 
before this committee ? 

Mr. O’Connor. There certainly is. In my opinion it ought to be 
done by baseball. However, as Mr. Wrigley testified, they have got 
to have somebody to push them. 

Mr. McCutrocu. Mr. Chairman, of course, it is a basic principle 
of mine that government should not interfere in the activity of men 
or organizations until it becomes necessary. And it is my fond hope 
that the representatives of baseball, the owners of the major leagues, 
will accept the responsibility that is theirs and correct some of these 
evils which have become apparent from this testimony, and not force 
the Congress of the United States to write into the statute books 
things that can be done by the major league owners. 

Mr. O’Connor. I would just like to ask one thing on that. I 
thought that was a very fair, fine statement. 

Mr. Keratine. So did I. 

Mr. O'Connor. There is one thing in which the baseball people can- 
not protect themselves at all, and that is whether or not they are under 
the Interstate Commerce Act—not the Interstate Commerce Act, but 
under the antitrust acts, so that these practices which have been re- 
garded throughout the history of baseball become the basis for suits, 
many of which undoubtedly will be nuisance value suits. 

Mr. MeCutrocn. But, Mr. O’Connor, it seems to me that the incen- 
tive for any lawsuit when brought by an ethical and reputable lawyer 
is the correction of some injustice that has been visited upon his client. 

Mr. O’Connor. That is true. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Would you say that in many of these suits about 
which you have been speaking, that the incentive of them is the un- 
certainty of baseball’s present position in the light of the antitrust 
laws? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think you are right, Mr. Hillings. 

The CHatrmMan. Even if baseball, to use the cliché, would clean 
house and do everything, all and sundry, that would be ethical and 
proper, nonetheless because of these restrictive arrangements they 
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might fall afoul of the antitrust laws. Sono matter how good they are, 
ethic: ally, they may find themselves subject to lawsuits. 

Mr. O’Connor. I have no objection to baseball being penalized for 
violations of the antitrust laws which do not derive their essence from 
the mere fact that the player is held under a reserve clause or under 
an assignability clause. 

I think baseball, the same as any other American institution, is 
amenable to the laws. And so far as I have ever heard, nobody in base- 
ball has taken a contrary attitude. They want to obey the law, but 
they find themselves in a situation where, because of the antitrust 
statutes, and getting together in a combination to adopt things that 
are good for the game, nevertheless it brings them within the laws, 
that is, within the condemnation of the laws. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, you say no matter how many changes 
they make they will find it essential to retain a reserve cl: ause / 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not. 

Mr, Stevens. Changes for the betterment—— 

Mr. O’Connor. I do not say that it is an impossibility for baseball 
to operate without a reserve clause. I think American ingenuity has 
handled much greater problems than that, but I do say that in the 
experience of everybody who has been connected with baseball it has 
unquestionably been a process which has facilitated the development 
of baseball and has on the whole been beneficial to the ballplayers. 

Now on the antitrust end of it, there are many things which are per- 
fectly innocent and harmless if done by an individual, but the minute 
they combine into an association to do it, if they are in interstate 
commerce, they become amenable to the antitrust laws. And the 
thing that was perfectly innocent becomes a conspiracy. 

The Cuamrman. For example, on the reserve clause which may be 
perfectly proper, if there are extralegal sanctions imposed on viola- 
tions of the reserve, and if there is an agreement to impose those sanc- 
tions, that agreement might be violative of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. O’Connor. It certainly is true, Mr. Celler. Now if I may 
borrow an illustration from the motion-picture industry, you gentle- 
men have seen the analogy, somewhat of an analogy between the two 
enterprises. They are both in the amusement field. 

There was a decision in the United States Supreme Court quite a 
few years ago in the Famous Players-Lasky case which revolved 
around the fact that the motion-picture producers exacted from the 
exhibitors an agreement that any dispute that arose between them 
would be submitted to arbitration. Although arbitration law in this 
country is probably the most confused phase of the law that there is, 
| think we all realize that arbitration is a good thing. People ought 
not to be forced to go to the courts. And the only issue in that case 
was the fact that they were required to enter into an arbitration 
agreement, 

That arbitration agreement, as between the individuals, would have 
been perfectly proper, but the fact that the organization which con- 
trolled 60 percent of the motion-picture industry forced the exhibitors 
to come into such a contract, resulted in their being held to be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

The Ciamman. We are grateful to you for your contribution this 
morning. 
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The subcommittee will now adjourn to reassemble at 2 o’clock whe: 
we will hear from Mr. Peters, president of the Shreveport Club. 

I want to say to the subcommittee there will be an executive sessio1 
at 3 o’clock to consider the Mobilization Report. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re 
convene at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarmman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Bonneau Peters, who is the 
president of the Shreveport Club. Mr. Peters, will you step forward 
and give your name and address to the stenographer ¢ 


STATEMENT OF BONNEAU PETERS, PRESIDENT, SHREVEPORT 
CLUB, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. Perers. My name is Bonneau Peters, Shreveport, La., president 
of the Shreveport Club, in the Texas League. 

Mr. Goutpsrerx. You are president of the Shreveport Club? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And is that in the Texas League? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. That is a class double-A league? 

Mr. Perers. Yes. 

Mr. Goxtpste1n. Is the Shreveport Club a member of any farm 
system ¢ 

Mr. Perers. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Does it have any working agreements with any 
club? 

Mr. Perers. Not above us. We have some working agreements 
down below that we would like to get rid of. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. You are what is called an independent club? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsretx. Do you know if there are any other independent 
double-A clubs? 

Mr. Perers. Oklahoma City, I think, is the only other one. I know 
it is the only other one in our league. 

Mr. Goupstrern. You are one of the two people who can represent 
an independent double-A club? 

Mr. Perrers. That is right. Oklahoma City last year was with 
Cleveland. This year Dallas has that. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. You are president of the club? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. How long have you been with the club? 

Mr. Perers. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Have you drawn any salary or any compensation / 

Mr. Prerers. No, sir. 

Mr. Goupstein. From the club? 

Mr. Prrers. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstrernx. Does your club have directors ? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. We started out with nine. It has got down 
to four. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Do they draw any salary or compensation ? 
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Mr. Perers. No one has ever drawn any salary out of it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And I assume that the stockholders have never 
had any dividends, either ? 

Mr. Prrers. That is right. We have had three-hundred-and-some 
stockholders to start out with. Now we have 200. The directors, 
those that wanted to sell, we bought it up as we went along. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. I take it, it would be fair to say, that you are in 
baseball because you like the game, not because you make any money. 

Mr. Pevers. That is right. I would say 90 percent of the minor 
league clubs start out that way. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. There are two independent clubs in your eight- 
club league, and the other six clubs are either owned or affiliated 
with farm systems ? 

Mr. Perens. That is right. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Do you find that there is any difficulty in main- 
taining an independent club in a half-farm and half-independent 
league ¢ 

Mr. Perers. Yes; our vote does not count very much. Those 
fellows are all instructed in all of our league meetings how to vote. 
There are only two of us going there with an open mind, sometimes 
three. 

Mr. Goupsterx. When you say instructed, you mean they are in- 
structed by somebody outside of the league ¢ 

Mr. Prrers. By somebody higher up—instructions on how to vote 
on certain matters in the league. 

The Cuarrman. Let us have the names of the other clubs of the 
league and with what clubs they are affiliated as farms. 

Mr. Perers. Well, the Houston Club is owned by the St. Louis 
Cardinals. San Antonio is owned by the St. Louis Browns. Cincin- 
nati owns the Tulsa Club. And Beaumont is controlled by the 
Yankees. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Is that through Kansas City? 

Mr. Perrers. That is right. The Dallas Club is working with 
Cleveland. The Fort Worth Club belongs to Brooklyn. So that 
only leaves Oklahoma City and Shreveport that are not tied up. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Would you give us some specific idea of what does 
happen in league meetings, in terms of arriving at the decisions in 
the best interests of a minor league, such as the Texas League ? 

Mr. Perers. Well, the things. frankly, the rules are made by those 
fellows, as they have got the votes, on anything that comes up. It is 
pretty hard for the independent to get over any ’ kind of a rule without 
it coincides the way they want it. 

Mr. Gotpstrry. Are there any particular type of rules you have in 
mind, or do you mean just the general day-to-day operation ? 

Mr. Perers. No; no particular kind of rules. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Does the fact that some of your clubs are in farm 
systems affect your salary problems? 

Mr. Perers. Oh, yes. We have a salary limit in our league, but 
the major league-owned clubs, the clubs that are working with these 
other clubs, have working arrangements. They get players from the 
majors. We know they get major league salaries. They won't give 
us the salaries, but they only charge $350 per month of this major 
league player to the salary in our league, but we have to pay all of our 
players’ salaries. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. So that, for example, if a player were optioned 
down to Houston and he had a $5,000 salary, provided in the origina] 
contract, the Houston club would pay $350 a month of that sum, and 
the parent club would pay the balance ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstrix. And you, of course, would be bound not to pay anv 
plaver, on the average, more than $350 a month ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. And it is not only them that way, they 
had some down there that we did not know, but they said were drawing 
$10,000 a year, and that is an awful price in our league. 

Mr. Gorpstrin. For example, let us take Houston again. Last year 
where did Houston end up in the league ? 

Mr. Prrers. They was last. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. And did some new blood come into Houston from 
the farm system ? 

Mr. Peters. New players in there from Columbus or from the Car- 
dinal system. Won pennant with 1314 games over second-place club, 

Mr. Goxtpste1n. Do you know what happened to Columbus this 
year? 

Mr. Perers. I notice they are last in their league. 

Mr. Gotpsrrerx. And do you happen to know what they were the 
previous year? 

Mr. Perers. Second place, I think it was second or third. 

Mr. Goipstrrn. So they moved from the top down to the bottom ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Who was first in the league, who ended first ? 

Mr. Perers. This year—Houston. 

The Cuatrman. Houston ? 

Mr. Perers. Houston won the pennant by 1314 games over the 
second-place club. 

The Cuamman. That is a farm for St. Louis? 

Mr. Perers. St. Louis Cardinals, yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstern. Is the fans’ interest in the game in your area affected 
when the club’s personnel are shifted around that way ? 

Mr. Perers. It affects it this much. Of course, naturally, the fans 
want to win, but I’d say this much, that your two independent clubs 
appeal to their people. Shreveport is the seventh city in population in 
the league. And the last 6 years, since the war, we won the opening 
day attendance cup which we had a contest over, 4 of the 6 years. 
Dallas won it the other 2 years. 

Mr. Gonpstetx. Was Dallas independent ? 

Mr. Perers. It was independent at that time themselves. They 
put on a big play down at the fair grounds there and had fifty-some 
thousand people in there, 54,000 T believe it was. 

Mr. Goupsretn. So that when Dallas was independent it led the 
league in the opening day attendance? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpsretn. The other times you as an independent led the 
league? 

Mr. Prrers. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstretx. Do you think there is more civie pride in the inde- 
pendent club? 

Mr. Perers. I do not think there is any question about it. 
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The Cuatrman. Would you say that in cases like Dallas, which is 
controlled by Cleveland; and Fort Worth, controlled by Brooklyn; 
Houston, controlled by the Cardinals; and San Antonio, controlled 
by the Browns; and Tulsa, controlled by the Cincinnati Re ds; that you 
have a situation where the owners of these clubs can m: mipulate the 
farms in the cities that I have mentioned as if they were puppets on 

a string ? 

Mr. Perers. ‘That is right. They can move those players around 
any way they want to. 

The CuarrMan. They can make the city end up in first place or at 
the head of the second division, or in last place, or anything they want ¢ 

Mr. Pevers. That is about right. Fort Worth won it for four 
straight vears, and then this past year Houston came through and won 
it, of course. They had, in fact, a club too good for the league, with 
players like Martin and Papai and Miggins and Kazak, players like 
that. 

The Cuamman. Am I exaggerating the situation when I say they 
are like puppets! I would like to have that cleared up. Cou: sel for 
the baseball clubs, I think, shook their heads when I said that. I 
would be happy to have them comment on that at this point, if they 
wish. 

Mr. Carroui. I am counsel for the National League. Of course, the 
players are subject to assignment, and they are assigned. I do not 
know that we are in a position here on the testimony before us to judge 
the business reasons or the artistic reasons that may have prompted 
the exchange of players or the assignment of players to one cluy as 
against the other. 

They are farm systems, and players are subject to assignment in 
baseball. And, of course, the clubs that control them, contro! their 
assignments. 

The other clubs, Mr. Peters’ club, presumably, he switches players 
with those clubs that he has working agreements with. He promises 
them help, and they in turn offer pl: vers to him. That is common. 

The Cuamman. He said he would like to get rid of those working 
agreements. 

Mr. Perrrs. That is right. We have been into it by force. 

Mr. Fiery. I would like to make one comment in that connection, 
that is, of course, as has been explained to the committee, there are 
rules under which those assignments are made and under which they 
are controlled and which have to be observed and are abided by. 
They are not just unrestricted assignments back. The Cardinals or 
the Cubs or whoever owns the farm clubs cannot do it without re 
strictions. There are rules in baseball, not only in the selection of 
your draft, but on your waivers and everything else that go along 
with it. 

The Cuamrman. You heard the testimony, I think, of Mr. O’Connor 
in which he said that he hoped that they could do away with the farm 
system. He opposed the farm system. 

Mr. Perers. I think it would be the greatest relief to the minor 
leagues today. Rule 2 says you can only control 40 players. Some 
have four or five hundred on some of the farm rosters. 

Mr. Bryson. If I remember, Mr. Wrigley found it impossible t 
operate without the farm arrangements. 
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The Cuamman. He said that was only a defensive measure. He 
would rather do without it. But, because the others had it, he was 
compelled to adopt the same practice. 

Mr. Perers. I think that is true. I would say that 80 or 90 per- 
cent of the major league clubs would like to get out of the farm 
system, but one cannot get out, and they are not getting out without 
you fellows helping them out. 

Mr. Go.psrern. Mr. Peters, so long as Mr. Wrigley’s name has 
been mentioned, you heard Mr. Wrigley’s testimony that he did not 
particularly enjoy having the farm system. Have you had any ex- 
perience with Mr. Wrigley’s farm operations? 

Mr. Perrrs. No. The only thing, Mr. Wrigley, I got one ball- 
player from him on option 2 years ago. And that was Hank Wyse. 

Mr. Goxpsretn. Do any of the other major league farm systems 
normally let independents have players on option ¢ 

Mr. Perers. Only the clubs which they own or control—have taken 
some hold on. 

Mr. Goupstern. So Mr. Wrigley let you have Hank Wyse? 

Mr. Perers. I will tell you why he let me. Jim Gallagher, they 
had a deal up for Wyse, thought his arm was bad, and only sent him 
down to the Texas League to see if he could pitch. And he told me 
he would be there 30 days, and 30 days only, for me to be sure to 
tell my papers so. I did. At the end of the 30 days, it seems as 
though the deal they had with another major league club blowed up, 
and they did not want to move him back up there, and left him the 
rest of the season. 

The next year he liked it so well down there, they sent him out to 
Los Angeles, and we bought him—made a trade for him. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. With reference to the difference between being in a 
farm system or being independent, can you tell us how many years you 
an hold your ball players before they are subject to the draft ? 

Mr. Prrers. We can hold them only 4 years. 

Mr. Goipstrern. And once you have lost them you have no way of 
using them again ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Goupstetn. How long can a major league club move a player 
around or keep him down in its farm system ? 

Mr. Perrers. Seven years. 

Mr. Goupstern. That is 4 years and—— 

Mr. Perers. Four years ownership and 3 years option. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think, then, that the farm system should 
be outlawed; that is, could baseball very well do without the farm 
system ¢ 

Mr. Perers. I really do. 

The Cuairman. That applies to the minor leagues and the major 
leagues? 

Mr. Perrers. I feel this: That every ball club—they have got 40 
players on the major league club, down to 21 players on the D club— 
no club should own the number of players over that on their list, and 
not control any other players. 

Mr. Goupstrern. With reference particularly to some of the effects 
of the farm system, do you have a veteran's rule in your league? 

Mr. Perers. No, sir. : 

Mr. Goupstetn. Do you have a veteran’s rule in any of the leagues 
in which you happen to have a club? ; 
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Mr. Perers. Yes, we have a veteran’s rule in the Cotton States, in 
which we own a club at Monroe, La.—class C. 

Mr. Goxtpstetn. Do you find that, as a matter of general practice, 
the veteran’s rule is more widespread in those leagues which are less 
independent than those which are independent ! 

Mr. Perers. The independents will have more class men than the 
farm club leagues. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I am sorry, I did not get that. 

Mr. Perers. I say the independent leagues will have more class men 
than the farm club league. The farm clubs want to seem to throw the 
older ones out and bring the younger ones in. It is mighty near im- 
possible for the independent clubs to get these players. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. In other words, in general the farm club type league 
will have more restrictive rules regarding veterans, thus having less 
of the old-timers playing? 

Mr. Perers. That ts right. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Have you found that ballplayers particularly enjoy 
playing near their home or that the fans in an area particularly like 
to have some of the old-timers around on the field ? 

Mr. Perers. Well, that is true. You take ballplayers where they 
live in a certain community and good players in that class of ball, 
a lot of them do not want to advance. They’d rather stay right there 
and play ball in the community and in their town. In fact, I know 
one or two ballplayers in that category. 

Mr. Goupsterx. Do you think the fans come more often to the 
park when they have an opportunity to see someone familiar to them ? 

Mr. Perers. I think it is a stimulus to the fans. And, of course, 
the fans like a winner; there is no question about that. But, as I 
said a while ago, I think that the independent club can appeal to the 
civic end of the game more than a club owned by some eastern city. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. As a preliminary to the next question I would like 
to place in the record a tabulation prepared by the staff showing 
those clubs owned outright, those minor-league clubs owned outright 
by the American League teams, those owned outright by the Na- 
tional League teams, and those minor-league clubs affiliated with 
each of the major-league teams on the basis of working agreements, 
either directly with the parent club or through some subsidiary club, 
plus a listing furnished to us of all of the independent clubs. I 
believe the latter was furnished by Mr. Trautman’s office. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(The tabulations referred to follow :) 


Exuipir No, 474A 


Re capitulation 


Owned bv Controlled 
major league | by working | Independent Total 
clnbs igreements 
Class AAA 2 7 5 24 
Class AA 7 7 2 16 
Class A. 14 10 " 30 
Class B . ‘ 14 24 20 68 
Class C 10 32 53 05 
Class D IS 40 73 131 
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Exuisit No. 47B 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CLUBS Witnh WorKING AGREEMENTS 


Boston.—Birmingham (AA), Natchez (C), Roanoke (B), Oneonta (C), 
Marion, Ohio (D), Thomasville, N. C. (D). 

Chicago.—Sacramento (AAA), Colorado Springs (A), Hot Springs (C), Supe- 
rior (C), Wisconsin Rapids (D), Madisonville (1D). 

Cleveland.—San Diego (AAA), Wichita (A), Lakeland (B), Tacoma (B), 
Tijuana (C), Dallas (AA), Gainesville, Tex. (B), Shawnee (D), Cedar Rapids 
(B), Harrisburg (B), Spartanburg (B), Fort Smith (C), Batavia (D), Day- 
tona Beach (D), Green Bay (D). 

Detroit.—Little Rock (AA), Davenport (B), Wausau (ID), Durham (B). 

New York.—Beaumont (AA), Muskegon (A), Quiney (B), San Francisco 
(AAA), Yakima (B), Medford (D), Twin Falls (C), Joplin (C), LaGrange (D), 
MeAlester (D), Fond du Lae (D). 

Philadelphia.—Salisbury, Md. (B), Rome, N. Y. (C), Lexington (D). 

St. Louis.—Toronto (AAA), Dayton (A), Wichita Falls (B), Anderson (B), 
Mooresville (ID), Stockton (C), Pine Bluff (C), Aberdeen (C), Redding (1D), 
Pittsburg, Kans. (D), Ada (D), Appleton (D). 

Washington.—Fulton (D), Erie (C), Big Springs (C). 





NATIONAL LEAGUE CLubs Wirn WorKING AGREEMENTS 


Boston.—Atlanta (AA), Miami Beach (B), Wayeross (ID), Elkin (D), Denver 
(A), Hagerstown (B), Ventura (C), Quebee (C). 

Brooklyn.—Laneaster (B), Asheville (B), Mobile (AA), Pueblo (A), Miami, 
Fla. (B), Sheboygan (1D), Billings (CC), Bisbee-Douglas (C), Hazard (D), 
Hornell (1D). 

Chicago.—Nashville (AA), Grand Rapids (A), Greenboro (B), Rock Hill (B), 
Sioux Falls (C), Visalia (C), Clovis (C), Topeka (C), Carthage (D), Spindale 
(D), Janesville (D). 

Cincinnati.—Welch (D). 

New York.—Sioux City (A), Jacksonville, Fla. (A), Knoxville (B), Muskogee 
(C), St. Cloud (C), Idaho Falls (C), Bristol (D), Lenoir (ID), Oshkosh (D), 
Springfield, Ohio (D), Coneord (D), Lawton (D). 

Philadelphia.—Baltimore (AAA), Schenectady (A), Pittsfield (C), Grand 
Forks (C), Elizabethton (D), Salina (C), Salt Lake City (C), Klamath Falls 
(D), Lima (D). 

Pittsburgh.—Indianapolis (AAA), Hollywood (AAA), Burlington (B), 
Modesto (C), Butler (C), Hutchinson (C), Mayfield (D), Eugene (D). 

St. Louis.—Kennewick (B). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE OWNED Mrnor LEAGUE CLUBS 


Boston.—Louisville (AAA), Seranton (A), San Jose (C). 

Chicago.—Memphis (AA), Waterloo (B). 

Cleveland,—Wilkes-Barre (A), Bakersfield (C). 

Detroit—Toledo (AAA), Williamsport (A), Jamestown (D), Richmond. 
Ind. (D). 

New York.—Kansas City (AAA), Binghamton (A), Norfolk (B), Amster- 
dam (CC), 

Philadelphia.—Savannah (A), Lincoln (A), Fayetteville (B), Cordele (D), 
Corning (D). 

St. Louis.—San Antonio (AA). 

Washington.—Chattanooga (AA), Charlotte (B), Havana (B), Orlando (D), 
Roanoke Rapids (D). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OWNED Minor LeaGue CLuBs 


Boston.—Milwaukee (AAA), Hartford (A), Evansville (B), Eau Claire (C), 
Bluefield (D). 

Brooklyn.—St. Paul (AAA), Montreal (AAA), Fort Werth (AA), Elmira (A), 
Newport News (B), Santa Barbara (C), Greenwood, Miss. (C), Valdosta (D), 
Ponea City (D). 

Chicago.—Springfield, Mass. (AAA), Los Angeles (AAA), Des Moines (A). 

Cincinnati.—Tulsa (AA), Charleston, W. Va. (A), Columbia (A), Ogden (C). 
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New York.—Minneapolis (AAA), Ottawa (AAA), Sunbury (B), Sanford, 
Fla. (D). 

Philadelphia.—Wilmington, Del. (B), Terre Haute (B), Bradford (D). 

Pittsburgh.—New Orleans (AA), Charleston, S. C. (A), Waco (B), Bruns- 
wick (D), Bartlesville (D), Salisbury, N. C. (D). 

St. Louis.—Columbus, Ohio (AAA), Rochester (AAA), Houston (AA), Colum- 
bus, Ga. (A), Omaha (A), Winston-Salem (B), Allentown (B), Lynchburg (B), 
Fresno (C), Pocatello (C), St. Joseph (C), Johnson City (D), Goldsboro (D), 
Albany, Ga. (D), Hamilton (D). 


Exursir No. 47 C 


Minor LEAGUE CLUBS COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT oF ANY MaAJsor Leacur ConTron 


AAA 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Seattle, Wash. 

AA 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Shreveport, La. 

A 
Flint, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B 
Austin, Tex. 
Sherman Tex. 
Temple, Tex. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Tyler, Tex. 
Danville, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
srownsville, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Harlingen, Tex. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex. 
York, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 
Salem, Oreg. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
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Gloversville, N. Y. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

E! Dorado, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Monroe, La. 
Alexandria, La. 
Laton Rouge, La. 
Crowley, La. 
Hammond, La. 
Houma, La. 
Lafayette, La. 

New Iberia, La. 
Thibodaux, La. 
Artesia, N. Mex. 
Midland, Tex. 
Odessa, Tex. 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Sweetwater, Tex. 
Vernon, Tex. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

soise, Idaho 
Drummondville, Quebec 
Farnham, Quebec 
Granby, Quebec 
Quebec, Quebec 

St. Hyacinthe, Quebec 
St. Jean, Quebec 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Three Rivers, Quebec 
El Centro, Calif. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Juarez, Mexico 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Mexicali, Mexico 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tijuana, Mexico 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Yuma, Ariz. 

Knid, Okla. 
Abilene, Tex. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
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ExursiT No. 47 C—Continued 





Amarillo, Tex. Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Borger, Tex. Jackson, Tenn. 
Lamesa, Tex. Owensboro, Ky. 
Lubbock, Tex. Paducah, Ky. 
Pampa, Tex. Union City, Tenn. 
Dothan, Ala. Centralia, Ill. 
Enterprise, Ala. Danville, Il. 
Headland, Ala, Mattoon, Il. 

Ozark, Ala. Mount Vernon, II. 
Panama City, Fla. Paris, Ill. 
Tallahassee, Fla. Vincennes, Ind. 
Kingsport, Tenn. Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Kinston, N. C. Harlan, Ky. 

New Bern, N. C. Jenkins, Ky. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. Middlesboro, Ky. 
Wilson, N. C. Morristown, Tenn. 
Eugene, Oreg. Norton, Va. 

Reno, Nev. Pennington Gap, Va. 
Cocoa, Fla. | Hickory, N. C. 
DeLand, Fla. Statesville, N. C. 
Gainesville, Fla. Olean, N. Y. 
Leesburg, Fla. Wellsville, N. Y. 
Palatka, Fla. Ardmore, Okla. 
Alexander City, Ala. Chickasha, Okla. 
Griffin, Ga. Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Lanett, Ala. Seminole, Okla. 
Opelika, Ala. Shawnee, Okla. 
Rome, Ga. Colonial Heights, Va. 
Americus, Ga, Edenton, N. C. 
Moultrie, Ga. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Tifton, Ga. Emporia, Va. 
Douglas, Ga. Franklin, Va. 
Dublin, Ga. Suffolk, Va. 
Eastman, Ga. Granite Falls, N. C. 
Fitzgerald, Ga, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Hazlehurst-Baxley, Ga. Marion, N. C. 

Jesup, Ga. Morganton, N. C. 
Iola, Kans. Newton-Conover, N. C. 
Miami, Okla, Shelby, N. C. 


Mr. Gotpstern. With reference to this tabulation which I just have 
put in the record I would like to point out that the total shows that 
out of 364 minor league clubs, 169 are independent. And with that 
in mind, I would like to ask you about the way minor league conven- 
tions operate. 

Are the minor league conventions, in your view, truly representa- 
tive in their results of what the minor leagues need for themselves? 

Mr. Perers. The minor conventions, you see, these clubs in each 
league instruct their president how to vote at the National Association 
meeting. Of course, in a case like our league over there, why, the 
major-league-owned clubs have got the vote and they instruct them 
to vote the way that the results come out in our league; in other words, 
the change of rules, some of the rules it takes a majority and others it 
takes three-fourths. Just this past week in our meeting at Houston, 
Tex., a couple of weeks back, we tried to change a couple of our rules 
and could not get them done. One that you make all of the salary of 
an option player be charged against the player salary limit in the 
Texas League. We could not get it over, could not get a second for it. 

Mr. Goupsterx. Now, sir, do you attend minor league conventions 
very often ? 
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Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. I attended every one since I have been in 
haseball. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Were you at the 1947 minor league convention ¢ 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Do you remember at that time there was an effort 
made by the farm directors to require each league in each classification 
to abide by uniform working rules? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goutpsre1x. Do you remember a speech by Judge Allen of the 
Florida International League / 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir; very well. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. I will read from the record of that speech and ask 
you to coment on Judge Allen’s views. 


Exursit No. 48 


Excerpt from speech by Judge Allen, Florida International League, 1947 minor 
league convention minutes. ) 


In the running of a baseball league we have just got to decide whether you are 
<oing to follow the plan of training men just for higher leagues, or whether your 
main purpose is going to be to entertain your own fans. I have read the consti- 
tutions of at least 20 different leagues. A number of these leagues are major- 
eague-dominated, I have talked to two or three of the presidents and they tell 
me, “I think it is a helluva proposition that we have got to vote that way, because 
we are ordered to.” I was talking to a president the other day and he said that 
if a veteran could not play better than LD or C ball, he ought to get out of base- 
ball. Now here are men who have given their lives to the game; some of them, 
unfortunately, have no other vocation; even if they have, they still love the game, 
and you are going to shut the door of employment to a man who has given his 
life, his services, and his skill, when he can still come to a D league and give 
entertainment to people in playing the profession he loves. Gentlemen, baseball 
s bigger than the man with the pocketbook, it is the game that means all of 
America, the growth and the upbuilding of America, it is here to climb with ir. 
Let us keep the game clean. Do not try to wreck the leagues for our selfish ad- 
vantages. Let us give everybody a square deal. If your league wants to be 
strict, let it be strict, but don’t go out and wreck the leagues that are independent, 
ind are fighting to show their fans the beauty of the game. 

What are your views on Judge Allen’s remarks ? 

Mr. Perers. [ think that the judge is right. There are certain 
ases that are going to alter different situations. In some leagues 
where they are solely controlled by major league clubs, they can go 
out and get a bunch of young ballplayers. And one or two inde- 
pendents that have no working agreement, they are in a bad fix. 
rhey cannot get the young players. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Do you have any views as to whether or not the 
hanges in the draft and the option rules of the last 30 years have 
made farming a little easier for the major league clubs? ~ 

Mr. Perers. There is no question about it. 

The draft rule as it is now, you think, well, they can lose a flock 
of players from the A’sand up. You can only lose one. 

So the major leagues, they take all of the good players, and put 
them in one of the triple A’s, and lose one player, and move them 
out through the farm system, whichever way they want them to go. 

Mr. Goupstre1nx. So they only lose one good one that way? ) 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. And if you are not a member of the farm system 
ou cannot move vour players ? 
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Mr. Prerers. We have no way to protect our players. We lost one 
to Cleveland last year that we would have, probably, got $25,000 or 
$30,000 for, if it had not been that he was in the Army Reserve, and 
come up at that time, that he was going in, looked like he was going 
into service, and nobody would buy him, but Cleveland said they 
would draft him and gave $7,500 for him. That is our top price, 
regardless of whether he is in the Army or out of the Army. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Have you had any experience in your league, or 
in observing other leagues, where a club is a member of a farm sys- 
tem, and then was abandoned—has that had any effect on the club 
in subsequent years ¢ 

Mr. Perers. No; it will probably hurt a club if they move all of 
the good players off from the club and walk off and leave it, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. So that in essence all of the players would be 
taken away from the club and it is then just left without anything? 

Mr. Perers. If they were all independents, they would get players, 
may not be as good as the major leagues would put in there, but they 
would satisfy the public and gradually build them up, if they did 
not have that hanging over their heads. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Is there any trend, in the development of farm 
systems within a league, to use as farm clubs those clubs which are 
in the larger cities of the league ? 

Mr. Perers. Well, as a rule they take the larger cities; yes. In 
some cases they have got a small city, but as a whole, you take in our 
league, the bigger cities belong to the majors. 

Mr. Goupsrern. One further question: Do you think that the minor 
leagues should have a voice in the selection of the commissioner? 

Mr. Perers. I think they should, if he is going to boss us around. 

The Cnairman. Incidentally, when Judge Landis died, I think 
the minor leagues, through a special committee that met in Louis- 
ville—and you correct me if I am in error—recommended that the 
minor leagues have a voice in the selection of the commissioner. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Perers. That is the way I understand it. I was not at that 
meeting. 

The CHairman. What can you tell us about that meeting? 

Mr. Perers. Well, I understand that the major leagues objected to 
it for the reason that they said they were paying the commissioner and 
not the minor leagues, but some of the people in the minor leagues said 
they’d be willing for the National Association to pay part of the 
salary, if they had some say in picking him. 

The Crarman. That is, you would meet the objection and be will- 
ing to pay your aliquot portion of the salary of the commissioner, if 
you were given a voice in the selection ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right, in our league. It come up in our league, 
and myself and Dick Burnett were the two that voted for it. If we 
could have a right to some say-so in the selecting of the commissioner, 
would be willing for the National Association to pay it. Of course, 
it did not go over. 

The Ciaran. In other words, your club and other minor-league 
ciubs took action under that resolution and importuned the major- 
league owners to allow you to have a voice in the selection of the 
commissioner ? 
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Mr. Perers. Well, we did in that light, had that meeting down 
there, and then over in our meeting we talked it over, but we never 
got anywhere with it. 

The Cuairnman. Well, of course, your club was independent of the 
farm system / 

Mr. Perers. Mr. Burnett was at that time. 

The Cuarrman. But your club was then independent, too; was it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Prerers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did the clubs that were a part of the farm system 
likewise importune or petition 4 

Mr. Perers. They did not have anything to say, just let it pass off. 

The Cnarrman. Did they feel that their voice would have been 
abortive anyhow / 

Mr. Perers. They would have had to get instructions from higher 
up how to vote on majority of things like that. 

The Cratreman. Why do you think that the minor leagues should 
have a voice in the selection of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Perers. Well, the commissioner has some rules in there that 
where you come in the major and minor leagues agreements he tells 
you what to do. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. You cannot go directly to him. You must go 
through the president of the National Association under the present 
rules ¢ 

Mr. Perers. That is right; but if something comes up it goes in be- 
tween the majors and minors, it affects them, that agreement, the 
commissioner can —- right in on it then. 

The Cuamman. He can what? 

Mr. Perens. The commissioner can have a say-so in it if it comes 
to the major-minor agreement—anything between the majors and 
minors that is of any controversy, he has the say-so. 

The CHamman. You first must go to Mr. Trautman: is that it? 

Mr. Perers. Oh, yes—yes: he is our boss. 

The Cuaiman. Then if he says “No,” that isthe end of it; is that it ? 

Mr. Perers. Yes. 

The Cruairman. And only if he approves—— 

Mr. Perers. I guess we could appeal to the commissioner. I have 
never appealed to nobody myself about nothing. 

The Cuaiman. Has the minor league which has a grievance the 
right to go over Mr. Trautman’s head to present it to the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Perers. Yes; Mr. Trautman will give you that permission. 

The CHarrman. Suppose he does not ? 

Mr. Perers. If he does not we would not do it. 

The Cuamman. Have you the right to go over his head in the 
event that he refuses? 

Mr. Perers. IT could not hardly answer that question, to be right 
about it. 

Mr. Govunsterx. I should like to ask you a question or two with 
regard to the reserve clause. 

Do vou think that it is proper to penalize a player if he jumps his 
reserve, not his contract, and goes to an outlaw league to play base- 
ball? 

You are a club owner and a president. I want your views on that. 

Mr. Perers. No; personally I do not. 
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The Cuatrrman. How many players are there in the minor league-. 
Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Perers. How is that? 

The Cuamman. How many players are there in the minor leagues ’ 

Mr. Perers. How many players are in the minor leagues? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Perers. I’d hate tosay. I imagine there is eight or ten thousand 
altogether; between six and seven thousand, anyway. 

The Cuamrman. And then the commissioner has powers over all ot 
those players as well as the clubs themselves in the minor leagues? 

Mr. Perers. I think that is true; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would that be an additional reason why the mino: 
leagues should have some say in the selection of the commissioner ‘ 

Mr. Perers. That is what we thought. 

Mr. Goupstrixn. Would you have any objection to the players in the 
minor leagues also having a voice in the selection of the commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. Perers. It would not matter with me. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Peters, do you know of any instances where thie 
commissioner has exercised his power in a way which has not treated 
the minor leagues fairly ? 

Mr. Perers. No; not in a specific case. 

Mr. Stevens. On the question of the reserve clause, do you feel that 
it should be enforcible within the league of which you are a part? 

Mr. Perers. You mean the reserve clause? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Perers. I think the reserve clause should be respected, so far as 
professional baseball is concerned. I do not see how we could operate 
without the reserve clause, but if a player, say, down in our minors had 
a chance to go up in Canada or some other place and play ball and get 
more money, I feel like it would be an injustice to him to penalize him 
when he tried to come back into organized ball for jumping. That 
is just in my way of feeling about it. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Peters, do you have any views that you would 
like to express on any of the matters that have been before us? 

Mr. Perrers. There is one thing that I would like to express and 
get over, is about this salary business. You know that players on the 
minor league clubs that are independent cannot operate and cannot 
compete with the major-league-owned clubs that are drawing more 
money. Naturally the player drawing the big money is a player that 
they figure is good enough to go back to the major leagues. 

The Ciaran. What is the maximum in your league? 

Mr. Perers. We have established a price of $10,000, but we have a 
25 percent leeway which makes it $12,500, but some of the clubs down 
there that we know, if the players are drawing major league salaries. 
it is way over that. 

Mr. Stevens. That $10,000 figure means what? Is that for the club 
or a player or what ? 

Mr. Perers. That is per month. 

Mr. Stevens. Per month? 

Mr. Peters. Per month. 

Mr. Stevens. For the entire team? 

The Cuamrman. That is the rate? 

Mr. Perers. With the manager excepted. 
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Mr. Stevens. The manager excepted / 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. I feel like if the majors would get out of the 
minor leagues, over a period of 2 or 3 or 4 years, the minor leagues 
would get together, they would operate. The majors could buy their 
ball play ers fr om the minors and we’d all be on an equal footing. 

The way it is now we are not on an equal footing. I will make this 
statement right here. We got a ball club for sale, if the thing keeps 
going like it is now. 

Mr. Goupstern. With reference to selling players, is part of your 
problem the fact that not being in a farm system you have no large 
market to which you can sell players and thus keep yourself in busi- 
ness as you develop players ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. I had to sell a player to Los Angeles 
out here for a little bit down this past week and let them take a look 
at him next year, because he would have been drafted by the ball club 
for $6,500. That is what the triple A’s can pay. I do not think he is 
a major league ball player. They do not, either. 

There is no difference in the playing material in the double A’s 
and the triple A’s. If it is, it is so little that the star players in our 
league are Just about as good as the players in their leagues. 

I don’t think baseball in minor leagues can compete with major 
league broadcasting and televising of games in minor league territory. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for coming. We appreciate 
your coming. Unless there is something to come before the meeting, 
we will adjourn the baseball hearings until tomorow mor ning at 10 
o’clock when we shall hear the following: Mr. R. G. Lynch of the 
Milwaukee Journal; Mr. Franklin W. Yeutter of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Mr. T. J. Halligan, Center League president; William 
Werber, former major-minor league player. We are not sure, but 
we may schedule for attendance tomorrow and for testimony Mr. 
Walter Smith of the New York Herald Tribune. We will now ad- 
journ until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, October 18, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Stupy OF MONOPOLY 
Power OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, iD ¢7. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. n 
in room 346, Old House Oflice Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Bryson, Willis, Rogers, Keating, 
McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor 
ity; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuarrmman. The meeting will come to order. 

The chairman wishes to announce that there are with us this morn- 
ing some very distinguished visitors from Japan, members of the 
Diet, members of the House of Counselors, or House of Representa- 
tives, which is the lower house as well as the upper house, and many 
distinguished members of the judiciary of Japan, and members of 
their equivalent to our Attorney General’s Office. 

I would like the members who are from Japan, as indicated, to rise 
so that the members of the Judiciary Committee can see you. I am 
sure that they all bid you welcome and are very happy to have you 
here this morning, so that you can get an idea of how the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives functions. 

We are engaged this morning in hearings involving the antitrust 
laws, particul: rly with re ference to the oper ation of our national 
pastime—baseball—which I understand has made considerable head- 
way as a pastime in your own land. 

I have been reminded that some of our star players, including 
Di Maggio and others, are presently in Tokyo. 

I can assure you gentlemen that a ll has had a very remarkable 
influence on American life and I hope that that influence will be 
repeated in Japan, as baseball in Japan grows more popular as a 
national pastime of Japan. On behalf of the subcommittee I do in- 
deed welcome you. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. T. J. Halligan, president of 
the Central League. 

Mr. Halligan, will you just offer your name and address to the 
stenographer, please. 
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STATEMENT OF T. J. HALLIGAN, PRESIDENT, THE CENTRAL 
LEAGUE 


Mr. Hauuiean. I am T. J. Halligan, 610 South Saginaw Street, 
Flint, Mich. 

The CuarrmMan. You may be seated, Mr. Halligan. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Halligan, how long have you been in organized 
baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hauiican. Since 1917. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Over 40 years. 

Mr. Hauuirean. And I started playing ball in 1907, 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You pitched with the Giants at one time, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hatzigan. I had what they call a “cup of coffee,” when you 
don’t make good. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And eventually you wound up in Michigan, I take 
it, in Flint? 

Mr. Hauuican. That is right. I have been there about 40 years. 

Mr. Goupsrein. You played there? 

Mr. Hauuican. I started to pitch for Flint, Mich. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And eventually you became a club owner? 

Mr. Hauuican. A club owner and president of three leagues. I 
have owned a club for 5 years, three different times. 

Mr. Goupstrern. You have a six-club class A league, do you not? 

Mr. Hauuican. Right. 

Mr. Goupsterx. And your Charleston club is part of the Cincinnati 
farm system ? 

Mr. Hanniean. Right. 

Mr. Goupsterx. Your Dayton club is in the St. Louis Brown’s farm 
system ¢ 

Mr. Hannigan. Right. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Grand Rapids is part of the Cubs’ farm system ? 

Mr. Hauuiean. Right 

Mr. Goupsrern. And Muskegon is in the Yankee chain ? 

Mr. Hauuican. Right. E 

Mr. Goupsrern. And that leaves you with two independent clubs in 
Saginaw and Flint; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hauuiean. Correct. 

Mr. Goupsrer. That makes two-thirds of the clubs in your league 
that are in farm systems? 

Mr. Hauuiean. Two-thirds of the clubs are in farm systems. 

The Cuairnman. That is a league of six clubs? 

Mr. Hanuican. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupstern. Has the farm system grown up over the period of 
some thirty-odd years, in which you have been in baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hauuican. In the past 15 years it has grown tremendously. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Do you know whether the option rules and the draft 
rules have in any way affected the growth of the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Hatuiean. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. I wonder if you could give us some idea of whether 
or not the farm system has any direct or indirect effect on clubs in the 
league which attempt to operate independently. 

Mr. Hauuican. They have a great bearing on that. For example, 
supposing you as an independent have a great ball player, a young 
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man just out of high school, and you want to sign him up and you are 
an independent ball club. The first thing you do is to go down there 
and see him and he says, “How much w ill y you give me to sign? Phila- 
delphia has offered me so much. The Tigers have offered me so much, 
and Pittsburgh has‘ offered me so much,” and you just fold up your 
little gr ip: and go on home because you haven't got that “so much.” 

The CHamman. That might be the situation even if there were no 
farm systems, might it not , 

Mr. Haugan. No, no. The independent fellow cannot compete 
with those farm fellows. He does not have the money. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Is part of that due to the fact that you yourself 
have no market of any size for the sale of players ‘ 

Mr. Hauuican. The independent fellows always have a market if 
they have a standout ball player. 

Mr. Goupsrern. They do? 

Mr. Hauuican. Always. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you receive for your players the sort of money 
you think you should get when you do sell them 

Mr. Harisaan. It all depends on the experience of the ball player. 
Now, if you have a boy that is in his first year in, say, class A, | think 
that the draft price is reasonable, if he is drafted. And you have a 
right to sell him for more than the draft price prior to the 16th of 
this month. After the 16th of this month you cannot sell any ball 
players. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Halligan, I am not sure you answered the chair- 
man’s question as to why the same situation would not be present if 
there were no farms. Why could not the major league clubs still offer 
arge bonuses that you could not meet? 

Mr. Hatuiean. I do not get it. 

The CHarrMAn. Suppose the Dodgers compete with you fora player. 
You want a player and the Dodgers or the Giants or the Yankees 
vanta player. Whether the Dodgers, Yankees, or Giants have farms 

1 not, they may have the wherewithal, the money, to be able to top 
your offer. 

Mr. Hauuiean. They have to have some place to put the player, 
haven’t they ? 

Mr. Goxpsrrin. In other words, you have a player limit of 40 
players on a major league club, and if you do not have the farms in 
which you can place 200 or 300 other players, there would not be any 
incentive for going out and competing in the market for surplus 
talent ¢ 

Mr. Hauxiean. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they want a huge reserve of play- 
ers and therefore they will pay large prices to be able to satisfy that 
reserve list of players that they want ¢ 

Mr. Hatxiean. As long as they have a place to put them. If they 
did not have any place to put them, they would never pay those prices. 

The CHamman. The major leagues have a 40-player limit rule, 
have they not? 

Mr. Hatuiean. I cannot go along with that. 

The Cuatrman. What is your comment on it? If there is such a 
rule does not the farm system, in letter or spirit, violate that rule? 

Mr. Harutean. Not being an attorney I just would not want to 
answer that question. 
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The Cuamman. Let us leave law out of it. What do you think as a 
layman ? 

Mr. Haturcan. As a layman I think that the major leagues control 
a lot more ball players than 40. 

The CHatrman. So that the rule, in letter and spirit, is violated ; 
is it not? 

Mr. Hattiean. I believe it is on many occasions. I would not sa 
with all the major leagues. But on many occasions that is violated. 
owner or as president of a league, knowing the finances of some of 
players, when a major league club has 200 or 300 players under its 
control through the farm system, is there a market to which you can 
sell your players ¢ 

Mr. Hanuican. You mean the independent ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. Your independent clubs. 

Mr. Hartsicgan. Oh, yes. If you have a standout player the major- 
are always interested in him. 

Mr. Goupstern. And have you ever had experience either as a club 
owner or as president of a league, knowing the finances of some of 
your clubs, with situations where some of your players you bought for 
less than $1,000 have subsequently been sold for $35,000 or $40,000? 

Mr. Hauuiean. I have had both experiences as a club owner and as 
a president. 

Mr. Goxpsrern. Particularly what sort of experience do you have 
in mind ¢ 

Mr. Harnican. Take when I was a club owner. Joe Kuhel, who 
eventually was in Washington, I had to let that boy go for $500, and 
I knew at the time that he was worth $5,000, but I was short of money. 
So $500 just made up my payroll, Two years later I think Mr. Grif- 
fith gave $65,000 for the same boy. Now as a president I will go 
a little further. As the president of any class A league they get a 
salary, but the class A league would not be in existence if that presi- 
dent just kept a salary. So he has troubles both ways. 

Mr. Gonpsrrein. If a minor league club is part of a farm system, 
does that have any effect on the fans’ response to baseball in that area ? 

Mr. Hauuiean. The only thing vou hear them grumble about is when 
they pull a player out whom the fans have begun to learn to love, and 
that always happens. They will move them up probably from A to 
double A, and from double A to triple A. That always happens. That 
is their prerogative. They have a right to move them according to 
baseball law and that is their prerogative, and you hear the fans 
grumble about that. Now, with indepedent boys they have not that 
prerogative, because they have to sell the player outright before they 
can move him. So he usually stays until after the draft, which is next 
month or next December, December 4, 5, and 6 I think it is. 

The Cramman. You mean they pull him out that way during a 
season ¢ 

Mr. Hatuican. The majors can do it. They can transfer them. 
But unless an independent sells him outright he keeps him. He is 
finishing the season with you. 

The Cratrman. How do the fans register their protest to that? 
Does it affect the gate receipts? 

Mr. Hatxican. In most cases, yes. 

Mr. Goupstrern. What is your observation as to how minor league 
clubs in a farm system are developed? Is it in the sense of develop- 
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ing baseball for the area or developing baseball players for the major 
league clubs? What is the objective? 

Mr. Hauiican. Of course, vou understand that the major leagues 
are developing ballplayers for the major leagues. I do not agree with 
their system. I think that they are way out of line in de veloping ball- 
players. I do not know anything that they do for kids. That is one 
thing that my hobby is, to get the boy from 8 years old and keep hin 
going, and have him look up to a hero in baseball instead of some 
roughrider. In other words, we want him to make an idol out of the 
ballplayer. Now, in our town we had 1,500 of our own organization, 
and then we have what we call the Mott Foundation, that has 15,000 
or 16,000, But they are not taught by experienced ballplayers. ‘The 
1,500 that are taught by, we will say, the Central League, in Flint 
alone, were taught by experienced ballplayers. In other words, 
catcher taught a kid how to catch, and a pitcher, and so on, through 
the outfielders and infielders. 

Now, through the Mott Foundation program, which is a great pro- 
gram, probably the best in the United States, they do not have that 
kind of professionals to do that kind of work. So they get the wrong 
tutelage to start with. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Let me see if I get this correctly. In other words, 
some of the independent clubs in your league go out of their way to 
work with the children in the town; is that what you are trying to 
say! 

Mr. Haruiean. All of the independent clubs in my league go out 
of their way to work with the children. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Do farm clubs in your league do the same thing? 

Mr. Haunican. No. 

Mr. Srevens. I did not understand that. These 1,500, are they 
taught by the players on the Flint team or the entire league / 

Mr. Hauuican. They are taught by the players on the Flint club. 

Mr. Srevens. And who are the 1.500? Are they children in Flint ¢ 

Mr. Haruiean. That is right. They come from all walks of life 
ind report at the ball park at 9 o’clock in the morning, and the boys 
work with them for 3 hours or 314 hours. 

Mr. Stevens. Are they arranged in some sort of league ? 

Mr. Hauiican. They are finally developed into a class of four, the 
four playoffs for the amateur baseball championship. 

The CuarrMan. I think that all of them are the American Legion 
junior baseball leagues, the tittle leagues, the all-star baseball leagues, 
the All American Amateur Baseball Association, and the memorial 
project. Are those the ones that you are referring to? 

Mr. Haugan. That is the original beginning of the whole outfit. 
It really was set up in my town. T[ am proud of that. It finally 
developed so that Landis took over the all-star game, if you will recall, 
with «a gentleman from a Chicago newspaper, and then the major 
leagues got into the American Legion and gave them a certain 
amount of money, along with Henry Ford, and bought their bas eballs 
and bats, and it all jst kept evolving itself into one big organization 

But the trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that you do not have e nough 
boys participating, because they are eliminated so quickly. They are 
eliminated in about 3 weeks, so that the city of Flint will probably 
have five or six American Legion teams that are finishing to see who 
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gets in the playoffs. Now, my idea is to have them play all during tha‘ 
summer when they do not go to school. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether they are American Legions or who they are. We 
admire the American Legion. There have been a lot of good bull 
players coming out of that organization. But there would be just 
as any coming out of the sandlots as there would eut of that it 
we could keep them going. I think the major leagues missed the 
boat in not doing that. 

The Cuairman. And in your city of Flint the minor-league playe 
and the minor-league officials participate in the instruction of tho- 
sandlot players ? 

Mr. Hatuican. Correct. 

Mr. Hitzines. Why do you say the teams other than the ind 
pendent teams in your league do not participate 

Mr. Hausican. I cannot say why they do not. 

Mr. Hitirnes. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Hatsiean. They probably just do not have the personnel. 01 
do not want to hire the personnel, or do not ask to do it. 

Mr. Hitirncs. Would you say it is a lack of civic interest on the 
part of those teams which are owned by major league ball clubs or 
which have working agreements with major league ball clubs? 

Mr. Hauuican. Now, I do not think that is quite a proper question 
to ask me, because not being directly connected with the majors, I 
would not know their civie interest. T know this much, that they 
will not stay in a town unless they are making money. They will 
not stay like an independent fellow will and lose his money year 
after year. I do not know. It is in the independent fellow’s blood. 
He will continue to pay up his debts probably along about April 
before the season starts that he owed from 1950, we will say. The 
majors do not do that. They pay as they go and if it is not a paying 
proposition they get out of your town on many occasions. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Halligan, you say the majors operate their farm 
systems for the purpose of making money rather than to develop 
players for the major-league clubs? 

Mr. Hatuiean. Both. 

Mr. Stevens. But sometimes aren’t they inconsistent? That is, they 
are willing to subsidize a club in a smaller community in order to trail 
ballplayers there? : 

Mr. Hauxiican. It has not happened in my State. In my 15 years 
as president of the league, that has not happened to me. I am not 
speaking for any other league. I am just speaking of my connections. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you say that the farm clubs make money and 
contribute to the financial strength of the parent clubs in the major 
leagues ¢ 

Mr. Harzacan. No, no. Do not get that question wrong, now. 

Mr. Stevens. I thought that was what you said. I am sorry. 

Mr. Hauiican. The major-league clubs are not dependent on the 
minors. 

Mr. Stevens. I did not say that they are “dependent.” But does the 
farm operation generally make money? Is that vour feeling ? 

Mr. Hautuican. No. I know one close by that lost about $185,000 in 
triple A this year—close by to my town, owned and operated by a 
major league. 
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Mr. Stevens. I thought I understood you to say that if the farm club 
was not making money the major league would pull the team out of 
that town. 

Mr. Hauuican. That is right. They are pulling out fast. 

Mr. Stevens. Those things seem inconsistent to me. One time you 

say they are losing money, and another time you say they pull them out 
if they lose money. 

Mr. Haxuican. You are getting quite involved here in something 
that probably I should not cet involved in. You know, I have been in 
this old racket 40 years, and I know how they work, and I am not going 
to tell this subcommittee any of the inside workings. ‘That is for 
you fellows to find out. 

Mr. McCunx.ocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether it is 
a racket. 

You used that word, or phrase “it is a racket.” 

Mr. Hartigan. No, no. Not being an attorney, I use some of those 
pronouns and things that are not just right. But I know what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Rocers. Getting back to the question of training in the sand 
lots, have you ever had occasion to study the system that the old-timers 
use out in Denver, Colo. ? 

Mr. Hauuican. No. But I have heard about it. 

Mr. Rocers. They are ex-professionals, and those who are interested 
in training boys for baseball set up a number of clubs. Now, they 
have no connection whatsoever with any of the professional teams, 
and it is just a group of people who have special interest in seeing 
that the boys do get the training. I think that has worked out satis- 
factorily out there, so far as keeping them going. 

I am just wondering if out of that set-up there is any tendency on 
the part of either the majors or the minors to keep their hands on 
and try to sign up those players that may develop out of those sand 
lots. Now, what has been the experience of the industry in that 
regard ¢ 

Mr. Haunican. Certainly, the majors and the minors both will try 
to sign them if they look like they might get some place. 

Mr. Rocers. Does the fact that the minor league, as you have ex- 
plained in your instance, take a special interest in doing that, give 
them any leeway or advantage when it comes to the question of signing 
up those boys? In other words, suppose you have a man who is an 
outstanding idol on the team and he goes out and trains some of these 
boys who have promise of being good players. Would the fact that 
he may be one of the trainers help influence the boy as to whom to 
sign up with? 

Mr. Hauuicgan. Yes; I would say so. If I were one of those trainers 
and I came from the Detroit Tigers and I had a young man that I 
thought was going to make the big leagues, naturally I like the Ti igers 
and I would say, “You had better go out and look him over.” 

Mr. Rocers. That has not resulted in any disadvantage to the 
player; has it? 

Mr. Hauuican. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rocers. Has it resulted in any advantage to the major leagues 
as a result of that kind of training? 

Mr. Hauuican. I would say it has resulted in a lot of advantage 
for the major leagues. You see, this is a big country, and they have 
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to have what we call bird dogs. <A scout is different from a “bird 
dog.” A “bird dog” is a fellow that just hangs around each town 
and community. If in his mind he sees a ballplayer or a young lad 
that looks as if he might go somewhere, he gets in touch with a regu- 
lar scout, and the regular scout comes in. 

Mr. Rocers. If they did not have this training program in the 
various centers, the likelihood of developing would not be as great ? 

Mr. Hatuiean. Correct. They haven't got enough of them. That 
is all that I am kicking about. 

Mr. Goupsretn. Mr. Halligan, does the fact that the major-league 
clubs have farm systems have any effect on minor-league meetings 
and minor-league conventions and the enactment of minor-league 
rules / 

Mr. Haunican. Yes. I would say that the major leagues, who own, 
control, and operate at least 60 percent of the minor-league clubs, 
would have a big influence on the vote in the convention. 

The Cuairman. In the vote of the conventions, or the meetings of 
the Central League, you have two independent clubs and four clubs 
which are farms. So, the farm influence would be twice as great as 
the independent clubs? 

Mr. Harrican. Not in the case of the Central League, because I 
do not go there with my hands tied. I gothere to vote the way I think 
it should be done. And, if they do not want me as president, all they 
have to do is just say “You are out.” Nobody ever dictates to me. 
This is why I have so many enemies in baseball; I mean among the 
higher-ups. The little fellows, fine. 

We have a fellow here today—Mr. Peters. I think you had him 
on the stand. I think that he is one of my friends. I class him as 
such. But he is one of the little fellows. He is not a big fellow. 

The reason why I get in bad is that I am an Irishman, and have 
been in this thing so long that I have my own personal opinions, and 
so far—bragging a little bit—I have been right. And, when I go to 
a meeting, nobody ties me. Iam just not tied; that is all. 

As a matter of fact, for 4 years I tried to get them to let the little 
fellows in on this big broadcast and telecast to save the minors; and, 
of course, that was fine. The first year I did not get any support. 
The second year I got one or two. The third year I got three or 
four. All right. The fourth year, I got at least 25, and they were 
all coming into this meeting with something to offer. But, when 
the time came to offer it, nobody got up and said a word but me, 
because my hands were not tied. 

So they said, “Well, what is your plan?” 

I said, “Well, for example, taking around my territory, they can 
get as high as $500,000 for broadcasting. If four clubs in Michigan 
could get $10,000 apiece, it would start them off even in the spring.” 

Isaid, “This is just anexample. It is the Marshall plan.” 

Our president said, “Well, what is the Marshall plan ?” 

I said, “Well, if you don’t know what the Marshall plan is, you 
never paid any taxes.” 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Are you referring to the president of the National 
Association ? 

Mr. Hanuiean. Right. 

Those are the things that get my dander up. But I claim that is 
the solution, if they are going to broadcast and telecast. Let the little 
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fellow in. If they want to keep the major leagues in a position to 
play major-league ball, they will have to, because they are deteriorat- 
ing. They are not making them fast enough. And the war being on 
is just hurting 10 times worse. 

I cannot understand. I do not want to stop broadcasting or tele- 
casting. I think that it is great; but, if some big-league club gets a 
half-million dollars for a broadcast in my territory, I think I am 
entitled to some of it. 

Mr. MceCunts.ocn. Mr. Halligan, were any of your suggestions em- 
bodied in this agreement of which I read in the newspapers during 
the last week between various baseball organizations in the matter 
of telecasting and broadcasting baseball games ¢ 

Mr. HauuiGan. Didn't Mr. O°Connor make some comments on that 
here? That is the only one that I read about, Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. McCutstocu. Do you-know whether any of your suggestions 
are embodied in that purported agreement or understanding ¢ 

Mr. HauuiGan. I do not think any of my suggestions are. But 
they have gotten upstairs, and the ones upstairs are beginning to think. 
They said, “Maybe that Irishman has something.” 

That is the whole sum and substance of it. They just begin to 
think a little bit. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Halligan, with regard to the fact that your hands 
are not tied at the minor-league conventions, by whom are you 
elected / 

Mr. Haruiean. I am elected by the six clubs in the league. 

Mr. Srevens. Are four of those clubs farm clubs ¢ 

Mr. Haunicgan. Correct. I get along with every one of them but 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Svrevens. I was wondering—how are the hands of the other 
minor-league presidents tied ¢ 

Mr. Hatuican. You see, I am quite independent. I do not have to 
have baseball for a livelihood. And, in the event that I had a $6,000 
job plus expenses and I had to have that for my livelihood and some- 
body whispered to me here “This is what we want,” I would probably 
say “O. K.” 

Mr. Srevens. But, despite the fact that you proceed in an inde- 
pendent manner, vou are reelected, even though the league is con- 
trolled by major-league clubs ¢ 

Mr. Hausican. That is right. And the reason why I am re- 
elected is that they could not have any league without me. That is 
the only reason. They do not reelect me because they like me. 
They could not have any league without me. As a matter of fact, 
I quit last July, and five of them begged me to finish the season. 

Mr. Srevens. All except Cincinnati ‘ 

Mr. Hauuican. That is right; all exeept Cincinnati. 

The Cuamman. On the subject of Cincinnati, you mean Charles- 
ton ¢ 

Mr. Hausican. Charleston; that is right. As far as Mr. Giles is 
concerned, who is now president of the National League. he is a 
swell gentleman. But they do get hold of some terrible business 
managers, 

Mr. Goupsrern. While we are on the subject of elections, I would 
just like to ask this question. Do vou think that the minor leagues, 
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either directly or indirectly, should have some voice in the selection 
of the commissioner / 

Mr. siatiaasy. Can I read what I have here, so that it will give 
you an idea 

The Cramman. If you prepared a statement, we shall be glad to 
have you go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Hanuican. Yes. I would be glad to. That will give you 
an idea of what my thinking is. This is the Halligan plan for 
professional baseball. 

First, eliminate the farm system. Judge K. M. Landis, when 
commissioner of baseball, informed me before he died that he in- 
tended to abolish the system as being detrimental to baseball. 

That was just about a year before the old gentleman died. And 
for your information, Judge K. M. Landis and I were very good, 
close friends. 

No. 2, the reserve clause of professional baseball should be limited 
to 8 years. Ifa player does not qualify for a major-league playing 
position in & vears, and if a position is not available with a club 
in the majors that he has a contract with, in my opinion, the owners 
should give him his release, or at least let him negotiate for another 
job. 

I might explain a little bit on that 8 vears. Suppose you come 
in at 18. After 8 years, you are 26. You think for yourself, and 
about that time you either are married or thinking of getting married, 
and you are looking to your future. 

Now, if the majors retain you for the rest of your life, you do not 
know what vou are going to do. But you may go out. We will give 
you an example. We have a third baseman in Detroit, George Kell. 
There is not going to be anybody who will beat him out of a job prob- 
ably for the next 7 years. No matter how good the young rookie is, 
he is not going to get up there to play third base for Detroit, because 
George is too good. God help him, I hope he stays that way for 10 
years, 

sut Tam just giving you that for an example, that after 8 years, I 
think the boy should be given an opportunity. 1 do not know how far 
your subcommittee is going with those things or what you are going to 
recommend, or anything. 

The Cramnan. I can say that this subcommittee does not wish to 
dictate to baseball what a reserve clause should involve. That is the 
farthest from our thoughts. 

Mr. Haunican. | am glad to hear that, because in baseball they 
need the reserve clause. There is no argument about that. 

The Cuarrman. But you feel that while it may be needed, the pres- 
ent type of reserve clause may be unjust ? 

Mr. Haniican. And it should be amended. And I think that the 
majors will amend it. I really do. I think that the majors are big 
enough and have brains enough to amend that reserve clause so that 
it will be satisfactory to everybody. The public demands certain 
things, anvway. And I think that the majors are that big, that they 
will do it. 

Mr. MceCutnocu. Do you think that this hearing might accelerate 
action that might long have been delayed on this necessary revision 
of the reserve clause ¢ 
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Mr. Hatuiean. This hearing will not hurt anything. For example, 
look at me. It is the first time that you gentlemen ever knew me. 
You never heard me explode before, and I am very explosive. I will 
tell you that. And lots of things that will come out will be of very 
vital interest to the major leagues, I believe. 

The major leagues, I think, are a great organization; only, like any 
other organization, they miss the boat in a lot of things, in my way of 
thinking. Now, they may say that Halligan is crazy ; he does not know 
what he is talking about. But L usually know what Iam talking about. 

Now we will go on. ' 

3. Stop all major-league broadcasting and telecasting, or permut 
the minor leagues to negotiate with the sponsors of the broadcasting 
and telecasting of major-league baseball games. Now, get this right. 
We do not want to stop broadcasting or telecasting. That is silly. 
People want it: they demand it. 

But here is what we maintain as minor leagues: That when you give 
people baseball from 1 o’clock in the afternoon until 6, and you start 
your ball game at 7:30, they say, “Heck, we have had all the baseball 
we want. This is all we can consume today.” 

So they do not come out to the ball game. They stay home and look 
at Tom Mix or somebody from the wild West on television, 

4. The minor leagues should have a voice in the selection of the 
commissioner. | have always maintained that and will maintain it 
until I die. I do not know how long I am going to live, but I would 
like to be one that said, “I told vou so.” someday. 

1 do not know why the commissioner should be elected by the majors. 
After all, he is the commissioner of baseball. He is the ruler of the 
universe as far as minors and majors and everything are concerned, 
and I do not know why the majors should pick out a certain man and 
say, “He is our man.” 

So I think that the minors should have a voice in that. 

Mr. Mi CULLOCH. Do you think that he should vo bevond the minor 
management? Do you think, for instance, that the players should 
part iclpate in the selection ¢ 

Mr. Hawuican. I am glad you brought that up. If you could put 
through some rule whereby a boy after 25 years of age could vote, fine, 
because you cannot vote until you are 21, even for you fellows. 

Now, I do not think that a young ballplayer at that age has got what 
it takes upstairs to decide on a commissioner, Do you get my point ¢ 

The CrairMan. They do not vote for us because they do not ret 
their wisdom teeth until they are 21. . 

Mr. Hatnican. That is right. 

The CuamMan. But you feel that the baseball wisdom teeth do not 
come out until a fellow is 254 

Mr. Hauwican. That is right. 

5. Baseball isan American sport. It ought not to be commercialized 
to the detriment of the game. 

May I just comment on that a little bit? IT do not believe that Clark 
Griffith or Connie Mack or any of those old-timers ever made a nickel 
in baseball. Bob Quinn went broke. He lost his shirt down in Boston. 
He was a personal friend of mine. But he had the old baseball at 
heart. Griffith has got it at heart. Connie Mack has got it at heart. 
But we are gradually losing that kind of people. 
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The CHarrmMan. We all have an affectionate regard for M 
Griffith. 

Mr. Harnican. Clark Griffith is a little older than I am, but he 
still going along. 

That is why I want to bring that point out. 

What did I just say to you fellows a while ago about this comme 
cialized baseball? And you wanted me to give you the inside? We 
I am not going to do that. 

It should be developed as a sports activity. Under the proper si 
pervision of the major and minor leagues, baseball should be recog 
nized and promoted as an Americanism program from the &-year-o! 
sand-lotter to the teen-agers who have their baseball Babe Ruths, 1) 
Cobbs, Charlie Gehringers, George Kells, and Ted Williamses as thei: 
heroes. Let them be their idols, instead of Hopalong Cassidy and 
anybody else like that. Let us get American youth to the point 
where they are going to idolize ballplayers. 

You would be surprised, in the case of the small program set up i) 
Flint, how many fellows idolize even that ball club, or did until the 
last part of the season. They had a very bad ball club. But ther 
were some stand-outs, and these youngsters just idolized them. 

Mr. Hituies. Mr. Halligan, in line with your comment here on 
the fact that young people particularly should look up to the bal! 
players and baseball should be on a very high plane, when Leslie 
O’Connor testified, among the recommendations that he made was one 
that perhaps some action could be taken by the Federal Government 
through legislation that could have the effect of preventing any pos 
sible association or activity among baseball players and basebal! 
management with gamblers. 

I think it is pretty generally conceded that among all the profes 
sional sports, baseball probably has as good a record, if not better 
than any other sport, in avoiding gambling and connections with 
crime. 

Do you have any recommendations or any suggestions along that 
line ? 

Mr. Hauniean. I have not given that much of a thought, but Tam 
glad you mentioned it because, after all, the president of every league. 
no matter how small the league is or how large it is, is always alert to 
anything pertaining to gambling in their ball parks. And you would 
be surprised how many times they nip it in the bud, because there i 
always somebody, you know, looking for the best of something else. 
and even in my league I have what we call bird dogs, too, and they 
scout around for me to find out what is going on in those ball park 

Mr. Hiniines. Yesterday up in Baltimore former Baseball Con 
missioner Chandler in a speech said that baseball as well as certai 
other sports might be placed under Federal control if baseball an 
these other sports should lose the confidence of the American publi: 

What would be your reaction to that comment by former Commis 
sioner Chandler? Do you think that there is any danger of baseba||. 
perhaps, losing the confidence of the public, and perhaps needing 
some Federal legislation in order to contro! it, and to prevent an) 
opportunities for gambling or association with crime ¢ 

Mr. Hatiican. No; I do not think that baseball has got that far yet 
As far as Happy Chandler is concerned, Happy is just for Happ) 
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and he talks for Happy. And as far as him ever being for a minor 
league, he never was for a minor leaguer in his life. All he did was 
give you a lot of that southern “malarkey.” And I know what I am 
talking about. I read Happy’s speech. I read his speech in one of 
your papers that you had in Baitimore, and when I got through, I 
just said, “Some more of Happy’s malarkey.” And that is true. 

Now, just to show you what a malarkeyer he is, when he was the 
commissioner of baseball, we had quite a discussion over the broad- 
casting and telecasting rights in Michigan with the Detroit ball club 
and the Global Brewing Co. So after several threatened suits, and 
o forth, the president of the national association decided that we 
should have a meeting at the commissioner’s oflice in Cincinnati. So 
we had this meeting in the commissioner’s oflice in Cincinnati, and 
we went in there and sat around like a bunch of dummies, waiting 
for somebody to open up the meeting. 

Finally Happy said, “Well, what are you all here for? Iam a busy 
man.” 

I said, “Well, you are the commissioner. You ordered us here. 
Let’s go.” 

He said, “I didn’t order you here. Your president ordered us here.” 

Well, they have attorneys for everybody there. We have a couple 
of attorneys, and the National League has an attorney and the Amer- 
ican League has an attorney and Global has an attorney and the De- 
troit Tigers have an attorney. They had more attorneys than they 
did baseball men. 

So Lhad to be a little bit careful with my diction, and everything, be- 
cause I might have sounded a bit stilted. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Halligan, it might be interesting, but I do not 
think that it is too pertinent to our inquiry. I think that Mr. Chand- 
ler’s statement, if the report ig correct, about Federal control of base- 
ball is not well taken, and I can assure you that it is not the purpose 
of this committee or any of its members to control baseball. 

Mr. Hausican. Good. Iam glad to hear that. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know what the full context was, but cer- 
tainly that is farthest from our purposes. 

Mr. Hauuican. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Hiniines. Just let me sum up on the point that I raised on this 
question. It is your opinion, then, that through the so-called bird dogs 
and some of the other ways in which you have indicated that you have 
taken precautions against the allowance of the gamblers and the peo- 
ple connected with crime to associate with ballplayers and be around 
ball parks, would you feel that very definite precautions have been 
taken by people in baseball, and that there is no real danger or serious 
threat to the game from that standpoint ? 

Mr. Hauuican. Right. I would say that. 

The Cuarrman. I think that baseball operators and management 
ire entitled to the highest praise for what they have done in that re- 
gard, 

Will you proceed, Mr. Halligan? 

Mr. Hauuican. Iam glad the committee feels that way, because I do 
not think that there is any danger there. 

The Cuarrman. You might go on with your statement. 

Mr. Hauuican. I believe that the baseball stadiums and parks should 
be the playgrounds of America. I will get some criticism on this. Let 
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the kids play supervised baseball games in the major- and minor- 
league parks, because baseball heroes and baseball diamonds are the 
lure of the average boy. 

Now, what I mean ‘by that is that baseball diamonds in the minor 
leagues or in the major leagues are more of a lure than the little old 
baseball diamonds you have » behind a billboard. You can get 1,500 or 
1,600 boys, we will say, playing in a big park for 3 or 4 “hours, and 
they area little tired. They are not going out to throw stones through 
windows and do things like that. In other words, they have some in- 

terest in baseball. 

The reason why a lot of them do not do it is because it kind of de- 
teriorates their park. You know, kids are kids, and they will kick up 
a piece of sod, and they will not put it back down, and that will happen. 
They do that on the golf courses and everything else. But I really be- 
lieve that that sometimes keeps the kids out of minor-league parks as 
well as big-league parks. 

There are a lot of kids, and they do love to be in either a minor- 
league park or a major-league park. They will fight for that. 

In Flint, Mich., we have 1,500 boys, aged 8 to 15, being trained by 
our minor-league-club players, officials, and so forth. They act as 
instructors to the baseball fans. That is what I dwelled on, so I will 
not dwell on that any further. 

The record will show this. I speak as an associate in the inaugura- 
_ of these programs. And T really do. We inaugurated that Amer- 

‘an Legion program, the boys’ program, and all of the things that 
are now bei ‘ing rolled up in a big ball and distr ibuted. This Irishman 
and his friends in: iugurated it in Flint 38 or 39 years ago. 

Mr. McCetioci. Do you know how many boys are participating in 
this American Legion program all over the country ? 

Mr. Harrigan. I would not know the number. T know in Flint, in 
the Mott Foundation, which is the stepping stone to the American 
Legion, they have 7,500 boys who play on improvised ball grounds. 
Now, that is my argument, that they should be on “provised” ball 
grounds, places which they idolize. 

Sut it is a good program. It keeps them busy for all that duration 
that they are out of school. It isa very good program. 

Then, in connection with that, the league team had about 1,500. 

I say that baseball is sick. Some of us really want it to survive and 
see it survive, and if this great national pastime can be saved through 

proper investigation and the cooperation of the Celler committee, 
all America eventually will be grateful, and I for one will be grateful, 
and T have already expressed myself on your stand on what you have 
said. I think that is wonderful. I do not think that baseball needs 
any policing. I think they are big enough to police themselves, and 
IT am glad that this Celler committee has felt that way. I know the 
majors are, and IT am sure the minors are. 

I explained that to you a while ago. 

I think that that is about as far as you gentlemen are interested in. 
As far as my views, I still say that the commissioner should be elected 
by both the minors and the majors, and I have my opinions of different 
people who should be commissioners. Of course, there is only one 
Judge Landis. Maybe another one will come along one of these days. 

The Cratrman. Are there questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 
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The Cuatrman. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Halligan. You 
have made a very interesting witness, and you have made some very 
pertinent remarks which we will take into consideration. 1 

Mr. Hautican. Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman, you did not let me finish 
about Chandler, because you would even laugh yourself. You know 
him. 

The Cuatrman. You and I will have a little chat later on. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Halligan. 

Our next witness is Mr. William Werber, former major and minor 
league player, a so-called 10-year man. 

Mr. Werber. 

Will you just tell the stenographer your name and address, please ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. WERBER, FORMER THIRD BASEMAN, 
NEW YORK YANKEES, BOSTON RED SOX, PHILADELPHIA 
ATHLETICS, CINCINNATI REDS, AND NEW YORK GIANTS 


Mr. Werver. I am William M. Werber, 4513 Amherst Road, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Mr. Gouipsrerxn. Mr. Chairman, before getting to Mr. Werber, I 
would like to submit for the record a statement that was sent to you 
by Mr. Roger B. Doulens. Mr. Doulens had previously been called as 
a witness, but was unable to come in, and sent his statement instead, 

The CuarrMan. That will be accepted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

OcTOBER 16, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cei_ter: As you know, I had looked forward to appearing before 
your subcommittee on Wednesday of this week. Now I tind that company busi- 
ness Will take me out of the city on that day and in all probability 1 shall not 
be returning for another week. 

Rather than bother you and your staff with trying to fit me into a subsequent 
schedule, I shall put my views down in this letter in the hope that it may 
represent some modest contribution toward your final report. 

If you still prefer to have me come before you in person, I shall be happy 
to be available any time after October 23. 

I have just completed my twenty-fifth season as an indefatigable baseball 
fan. During that time I would estimate that I have seen 500 major league 
baseball games, all or parts of seven world series, and an indeterminable number 
of minor league contests, from triple A to class D. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me by your committee to place before 
you some views on the professional aspects of our national pastime—views which 
I consider to be those of a typical fan. 

This committee is performing an outstanding publie service. It may well be 
that it will conclude its study by performing a great service to baseball itself. 
Perhaps, now that many of organized baseball's hitherto closely guarded secrets 
are being laundered in public, the Congress may decide that baseball is quite 
defensible. 

I can best be classified as a witness friendly to baseball. But I submit that 
major league baseball is, in many respects, its own worst enemy. 

While your principal concern is doubtless with professional baseball's reserve 
clause, I believe there is a greater peril before the game, an evil which, if not 
checked immediately, threatens to strangle organized baseball as we have known 
it and loved it. 

The big leagues will survive as long as their satellites—the minors—are able 
to keep going. Yet, in their own short-sightedness, the majors are gradually 
killing their main source of supply. 
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Every conceivable obstacle has been placed in the way of successful min 
league operation. Television and coast-to-coast radio blanketing virtually eve: 
minor city in the ceuntry are conspiring to threaten the demise of the natur: 
spawn of the baseball greats of tomorrow. 

One of the great rivalries in the International League, historically, was tha 
between Newark and Jersey City. Neither is any longer in organized ba! 
They have been replaced by Springfield and Ottawa, respectively. Springfield 
and Ottawa in triple A ball? Preposterous! 

Blame the Yankees and the Giants. They sold out their great franchises 
the clubs that produced Monte Irvin, Joe Gordon, Charley Keller, Bobby Thom 
son, and Bobby Brown—for a hundred thousand pieces of television silver. 

Attendance, everywhere, in majors and minors, is shrinking at a time whe 
interest in baseball is at an all-time high. Yet, the American, National, Inter 
national, Pacific Coast, American Association, and Southern circuits all have 
the same report for 1951. Box office receipts are below those of 1950, which in 
turn dipped under the 1949 figures. 

Blame the major leagues. Blame the Johnny-Come-Latelies in organized bal! 
who have taken charge and who are wringing from the game the last penny 
of Immediate profit it will produce. 

The Yankees won the American League flag this season with a comparatively 
weakened roster. That they were still able to win is a harsh indictment of 
their competition and further evidence that the minors are not producing the 
type of talent they did 10 years ago. No longer can the Cardinals dig down 
in their farm system and come up with the Cooper brothers, Musial, Slaughter, 
and Marion. Gone—and forever unless some radical changes are made—is 
the Yankee set-up which could always produce a Henrich, Selkirk, Chandler, 
or Berra with one telephone call. 

The minor leagues are the majors’ No. 1 concern. Everything else becomes 
academic until the baseball powers solve a problem that has baffled physicists 
for ages—how to eat your cake and still have it. 

Your committee is justifiably interested in possible monopolistic entangle- 
ments involving television and radio. I do not know whether a legal case 
exists, but I am dead certain that a practical one does. 

Much has been said before this committee of the position of the Pacific Coast 
League. Every once in a while that circuit flexes its muscles and threatens 
to become a third major league unless it is given special consideration in the 
player draft. Actually, the situation is something like Casper Milquetoast 
threatening to punch Superman. 

Major league baseball is so instinctively reactionary that to consider sharp 
changes in the geographical make-up of the majors under baseball’s present 
administrative set-up is incomprehensible. 

Consideration of the Pacific Coast League, as now constituted, as a third 
major league is a gross anachronism. The talent is not there, the ball parks 
just don’t exist, there are not enough great areas of population to guarantee 
payment of even the average major league salaries, without touching the 
stipends necessary to hire top-flight stars to compete with the solidly entrenched 
National and American Leagues. 

But at least two Pacific coast cities are ready for major franchises. Possibly 
another pair in Texas could qualify, to create two 10-team major circuits, 
coast-to-coast. However, the headaches induced by the legal entanglements 
involving territorial rights and a hundred other assorted baseball bromides 
mitigate against any immediate change. Too many of baseball's top executives 
are living high off the hog as things are now, and will continue tv remain 
unrelenting champions of the status quo. 

There's another of baseball's problems which comes out of its lair each 
year, just around Hallowe'en, to haunt the sensitive owners of big league 
clubs. That's the matter of projected organization of the ballplayers into a 
players’ guild. 

I think baseball can dismiss the players’ union threat with a flick of its 
hand. It has been tried or threatened a couple of times by persons whose 
ignorance of baseball was surpassed only by their lack of knowledge of or- 
ganization techniques. Lately, the names of Marty McManus and Johnny 
Berardino, players themselves, have been injected into the picture. I hope 
baseball is losing no sleep over the future, as long as talk of organization is 
so completely disorganized. 

Whether they need a union or not is for the players themselves to decide. 
Someday, perhaps, a couple of lads who know what it’s all about will put 
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some tried and true organizing techniques applied so successfully by the AFL 
or ClO to the baseball test. That’s when major league attorneys will start 
earning some of their keep. That’s when baseball can watch out. 

I hardly feel that my thoughts on the reserve clause will prove very illuminat- 
ing. Personally, I can’t see how baseball could operate successfully without 
it. Few are the players in 50 years who have been seriously injured by the 
reserve Clause in their contracts. 

Of far greater danger is the gentlemen’s agreement, the arrangement by which 
owners may blackball certain personalities from major league employment. 
Was it mere coincidence that a great baseball man, recently signed as major 
league manager, was kept off American and National League diamonds for 14 
years? Hardly. 

There is little wrong with baseball that the game itself cannot cure with 
the use of internal medicine. Had baseball a better all-around sense of public 
relations, this investigation may not have been necessary. 

Yet, at a time when the sports world has been reeling from one shock after 
another, with great emphasis on the amateur field, the pennants of integrity 
still float proudly over every professional ball park in the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer B. DouLEeNs. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Werber, would you be good enough to tell us 
how long you were in the major leagues, and with what clubs you 
played ¢ 

Mr. Werver. I was signed by the New York Yankees in 1930. I 
was with them through 1933, a part of 1933. From 1933 through 1954, 
1935, and 1936, L was with the Boston Red Sox. In 1937 and 1938, I 
was with the Philadelphia Athletics; in 1939, 1940, and 1941, the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, and in 1942, with the New York Giants. 

Mr. Goupstrern. And since you have left baseball, you have gone 
into business for yourself ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Werser. That is correct. 

Mr. Keatine. In 1942? 

Mr. Werser. I voluntarily retired in 1942. 

Mr. Gotpstern. You retired voluntarily, because having played 10 
years in the major leagues, you were free to retire at your will; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Werser. That would not be exactly correct. You are free to 
retire voluntarily at any time. I retired because I wanted to get out of 
baseball and go into business. 

Mr. Wituis. What is your business now / 

Mr. Werser. I am an insurance broker. 

Mr. Goupstern. Did you have any minor league experience, Mr. 
Werber / 

Mr. Werner. I played 214 months with Albany. I played a few 
months with Toledo and Newark in the American Association and the 
International League, respectively, in one year, and with Buffalo. 

Mr. Gotpstrin, Now, specifically, Mr. Werber, do you believe that 
a baseball player who jumps his reserve—and I am not talking about 
his contract, but who jumps his reserve—should receive a penalty in 
the sense of being declared ineligible for 5 years ? 

Mr. Werner. In my opinion, a ballplayer receives very valuable in- 
ducements to become a ballplayer, and if he does sign a contract, he 
accepts the reserve clause as it is written into that contract. There- 
fore, if he abrogates that contract by jumping, a certain penalty should 
be attached. 

The CHairman. Not jump the contract, but jump the reserve. 

Mr. Werver. Jump the reserve clause; that is correct. 
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The Cuamman. You think that there is no difference between jump- 
ing.a contract and jumping the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Werser. I looked at it when I signed the agreement to play ball 
with the Yankees as a contract. 

Mr. Keatine. And the reserve clause was part of that contract? 

Mr. Werever. And the reserve clause was part of that contract. 

The Cuairman. Although the reserve clause is self-renewing, and 
might bind you for life. 

Mr. Wersber. It does. 

Mr. Srevens. You said that you thought a penalty should attach 
for jumping the reserve. Did you also say you thought 5 years of 
ineligibility was an appropriate penalty ? 

Mr. Werzer. I did not say that. You said that. 

The CuarrMan. We would like to get your views on that. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think it is? 

Mr. Werser. That would be beyond my prerogative to say, because 
1 do not know. It would depend a great deal upon the circumstances 
under which a ballplayer leaves or breaches that contract. I am not 
prepared to say whether it should be 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, or 5 years. 
1 am totally out of sympathy with anyone that does sign an agreement 
or sign a contract and then breaches it. 

The CHarrman. Who would determine whether it would be 1 year, 
2 years, 3 years, or 5 years? Who would determine that ? 

Mr. Werser. I imagine that would be up to the commissioner of 
baseball. 

The CHatrmMan. That is, on the question of reserve jumping and /or 
contract jumping ? 

Mr. Werser. The penalty attached to it. 

The CHamman. Would you make any distinction at all between 
reserve jumping and contract jumping, as to penalty / 

Mr. Werser. I think you could make a distinction. You might take 
a ballplayer who is totally dissatisfied with the arrangement that his 
club is offering him, and he goes elsewhere to play baseball, and later 
decides to come back. There might be a different type of penalty for 
that ballplayer, for example, as contrasted with those ballplayers who 
are under contract and jump and go to the Mexican League. 

The CHarmman. Leave out the Mexican League. Suppose a better 
offer is made in organized baseball, and the club with which the player 
was contracted refuses to let him go and insists upon giving the old 
salary, and he feels that he is entitled to more. Let us assume also 
that that is unfair on the part of the club owner. Should he have an 
opportunity to go to some forum, where he can air his grievance? 

Mr. Werner. He should have an opportunity to appeal to the com- 
missioner of baseball. 

The CHatrmMan. Has he that now? 

Mr. Wereser. I would not know. T have been out of baseball 9 
vears, and I have not looked at a player’s contract or read any of the 
rules, 

Mr. Gowpsterx. For about 13 seasons, you were always late for 
spring training yourself, were you not, because you had difficulty in 
coming to contract terms ? 

Mr. Werser. I would not say that it was exactly difficulty. I 
placed certain values on my services. The ball club owner might have 
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placed other values. It was a process of dickering. Sometimes the 
advantage was his and sometimes it was mine. 

The Cuamrman. He had the power to hold you, despite the dicker- 
ing, did he not, to hold you to the contract ¢ 

Mr. Werner. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think that you had substantial bargaining 
power when you would hold out and not show up for spring training, 
and so forth? Or were you deprived of bargaining power because 
you were under reserve / 

Mr. Werser. Well, no. Personally, I was never deprived of any 
bargaining power, because in some instances 1, after holding out, 
realized that I would have to play for what the club owner wanted 
me to play for, and I would sign the agreement. And there have 
been instances where I did sign at his figure. Having once signed, I 
did my best, and in the early part of the season, had the club owner 
tear up the contract and issue the figure that we were originally argu- 
ing about. 

The Cuarrman. You found, therefore, in all cases where you had 
differences the club owner treated you fairly: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Werser. I think that the player has all the best of it, Chairman 
Celler, absolutely. The club owners in my experience were at all 
times fair. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Do you think that there is any need for increasing 
the powers of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Wereer. I think that the commissioner’s power should be 
absolute because there are owners who are individuals the same as 
ball players who are individuals, and individuals will sometimes not 
do what they say they will do. And if that situation arises then 
someone who has the authority should be there, both to represent 
the club owner and also to represent the player. 

Mr. Go.psrers. During your time in baseball, did you ever have 
any occasion to repair to the commissioner for any assistance / 

Mr. Werser. Only on one occasion. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Would you care to tell us about that occasion ? 

Mr. Werser. I a that occasion was occasioned, if I may use 
the word twice there, by the desire of the ball club owner to protect 
my own interests. In 1942 I applied for voluntarily retirement 
through Mr. Stoneham. I talked to him before leaving the New 
York Giants 2 weeks prior to the end of the season and told him that 
I had no intention of playing any more, and that I wished to apply 
for voluntary retirement. He agreed to that. When I left the ball 
park I also voluntarily agreed to waive the 2 weeks’ salary that I 
would have coming to me for the close of the year. 

Ll was hurt at the time. I had a bad foot. Bill Terry met me 
when I was leaving the ball park and asked where I was going, and 
I told him, and he later went into Mr. Stoneham’s office and sug- 
gested to Mr. Stoneham that rather than permit me to voluntarily 
retire I should be placed on the suspended list, the distinction being 
that if I were voluntarily retired I could not be reinstated until 60 
(ays after the beginning of the next season; if L were placed on the 
suspended list they could reinstate me at once. 

So instead of going through with the voluntary retirement, as 
agreed upon, I was notified of a suspension. So when that came to 
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me, that information, I sued for the 2 weeks’ salary which I ha 
voluntarily relinquished. I also sued for certain hospital expens: 
that I had personally paid, with Judge Landis through the comm 
sioner’s office. And Judge Landis uphe ld that and the New York 
Giants did pay me the 2 weeks salary, and they did pay me the ho 
pital expenses. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Do you think that the players should have a vow 
in the selection of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Wereer. I do not think that they should. I do not think that 
they have the background to be in a position to select wisely. I thin 
that they should place their confidence in the club owners, who hav 
at all times been fair with them and who have certainly the statur 
to select the man who would act in the best interests of all. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you believe that the minor league players fee! 
about the same as the major league players, about the fairness of th: 
situation they find themselves in / 

Mr. Werser. I could not undertake to speak for minor league 
players because I have had no contact with them for many years. It 
has been since 1931 or 1932 that I have had any contact with minor 
league players. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. As a player have you ever become aware of any 
of the benefits or disadvantages of the farm system ? 

Mr. Wereer. I do not see how baseball could possibly operate with 
out the farm systems. In my opinion it is to the advantage of the 
ballplayer. I do not know what the rule is now, but when T signed 
an agreement to play ball, I signed with the New York Yankees, and 
the maximum period of time that they could keep me in the minors 
then was 3 years. I signed a Yankee contract. 

So if they did not bring me up to the parent club in 3 years they 
either had to release me or sell me to some other club. They could 
not block my advancement. 

Mr. Kearine. They did bring you up right away, did they not? 

Mr. Werner. Yes. I joined them right out of the university. 

Mr. Keating. And you stayed right with the Yankees? 

Mr. Werner. No. I stayed with them for a while. And they sent 
me out for seasoning. 

Mr. Kerarina. For a season ? 

Mr. Werner. For a seasoning: more experience. 

Mr. Kearina. Yes. But you were brought back to the Yankees the 
next season, were you not ? 

Mr. Werser. I was brought up to the Yankees in 1933, 

Mr. Kearina. In 1935? 

Mr. Werner. In 1933. And then in about May of 1933 they sold 
me to the Boston Red Sox. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Werber, why do vou say that baseball could not 
operate without farm systems? Wasn’t there once a time when ther 
were no farm systems at all? 

Mr. Werner. I am not familiar with the background history of 
baseball. 

The Cuairnman. You had great confidence in Judge Landis, did yor 
not ¢ ; 

Mr. Werser. Judge Landis was quite a remarkable man. 

The Cnarman. Of course, you are aware of the fact that he opposed 
the farm system ? 
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Mr. Werner. I heard Mr. Halligan say so. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you have any reason for your belief that baseball 
could not operate if none of the major league clubs had farm systems ¢ 

Mr. Wereer. It would be a personal opinion only. The major 
league ball clubs pick up a large number of ballplayers that they 
either sign to their own contracts or through the contracts of subsidi- 
ary organizations, and they have to have someplace to play those 
ballplayers. They have to have some place to develop them. 

Mr. Kearine. I did not understand you to say —] may be wrong— 
that baseball could not operate without a farm system, but rather you 
felt that the farm system was a great advantage to the players ¢ 

Mr. Werver. It is of advantage to the player and also to the major 
leagues. 

Mr. Keating. Would you go so far as to say that elimination of the 
farm system would destroy organized baseball / 

Mr. Werner. I would not be prepared to say that, because I am not 
at all familiar with the internal workings of the majors and the farm 
system. What I have to say is a personal opinion that I have arrived 
at just from observation. 

Mr. Kearine. That is, your feeling is that the farm svstem is to the 
advantage of baseball from the point of view of the owners, the 
players, and the fans? 

Mr. Werser. In my opinion: yes. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the point of view of the rest of the United 
States? There seems to be testimony here which fairly leads us to 
the conelusion that the whole country is a sort of apprent ice shop for 
the 16 major league clubs, by virtue of the farm system. In other 
words. the whole country just feeds the major-league clubs. 

Mr. Werser. Was that an observation or a question / 

The Cuamman,. That was a sort of observation of my own based 
upon some of the conclusions that have been offered by witnesses, 
Have you any comment to make on that? Aside from the advantages 
that may accrue to the club owners of the major leagues, we are inter 
ested to know the effect of the farm system upon the rest of the 
country. 

Mr. Werner. In my opinion the club owners are trying, to the best 
of their ability, to give good baseball to the American public. They 
try to put capable instructors with these farm clubs so that the ball 
players they send there will get proper tutelage. And even despite 
the fact that they spend enormous sums of money in developing ball 
players I would have to agree with one of the earlier witnesses here, 
last Monday, that there are not 400 major league ballplayers. In 
other words, despite all of their efforts to promote and develop good 
ballplavers they just cannot do it, even with the farm systems. 

Mr. McCurtsocu. Why do you think they cannot develop those 
additional ballplavers ¢ 

Mr. Werner. I did not say, or I did not mean to infer, that I thought 
they could not. I was just merely observing that today big-league 
ballplayers are a little bit difficult to find, They just are not in 
existence, 

Mr. McCursrocu. Do you think, on the average, big-league ball- 
players are better than they were 50 years ago, when Mr. Griffith 
came into the American League, for instance / 
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Mr. Werser. That would be a generalization that I would not car 
to make. I did not see ballplayers back in those days. Ballplayer 
today are larger, generally, physically. I think they run faster tha: 
they used to. I could see no reason why they would not be better now 
than they were then. But I would have no measuring rod to deter 
mine whether they were big-league ballplayers then as against the 
big-league ballplayers now. 

Mr. McCutsocn. The reason I asked that question was that ap 
proximately 50 years ago when the American League was organized, 
there were 75,000,000 people in the United States and apparently Mr. 
Griffith thought there were enough capable ballplayers for the second 
major league at that time. Now the population of America has 
doubled and you say that men are bigger and men are faster on their 
feet, and soon. Yet at the same time you lead us to believe, and Mr. 
Griffith not only led us to believe—he just absolutely said—that there 
are not enough capable players for another league at this time. 

I was interested in the ramifications of that line of thought. 

Mr. Werser. They just are not there. Mr. Griffith is a very good 
friend of mine. He is not in the room but I saw his ball club play a 
number of times this year and Iam afraid that he only had about one 
or two major league ballplayvers on his entire ball club. 

Mr. Hiturnes. I would like to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
I share his concern over that particular answer to the question that 
you have given on the scarcity of major league ballplayers, which has 
also been given by other witnesses. 

I just cannot understand why in a country such as ours, with over 
150 million people today, where the standard of living is conceded to 
be the highest in the world, where health conditions and physical 
standards and so forth are far superior to those anywhere else, and 
where there are less than 500 men playing baseball in the major leagues 
today, how we can say that this country cannot produce more high- 
caliber major league ballplayers. I do not believe that there has been 
a satisfactory answer given to that, unless you could interpret from 
the answers given that this particular system, the way in which basebal! 
is operating today, is destructive of good baseball talent. And I 
cannot quite conceive that that would be the situation. Somewhere 
along the line I am anxious to receive a satisfactory explanation of 
why somany people in baseball have come before this subcommittee and 
said there just are not enough top-flight major league ballplayers 
available today. 

Mr. Wituts. May I say that the gentleman from California has put 
into words exactly that which I had in my mind, namely, that [ have 
been hearing that they just are not there and I have not heard any 
words of explanation, unless as you say, maybe the system is causing 
it. 
The Cruarrman. Mr. Leslie O'Connor did say, quoting Judge Lan- 
dis, that the farm system was the way by which baseball was going to 
hell voluntarily. And he inveighed against the farm systems—that 
is, Mr. O’Connor did—and he said that the farm minor league clubs 
hampered and circumscribed the operations of the small city clubs be 
cause of their nexus or connection with the big league clubs, and be 
cause of that competition was lessened and opportunities for young 
men to enter baseball were greatly throttled. 
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That seems to be a partial explanation of the paucity of major 
league players given to us by Mr. O'Connor, who impressed us very, 
very much with his testimony. 

Mr. Keattne. “Major league players” is an exceedingly flexible 
term. And this witness might have a different view of what a major 
league player is from what my friend, Mr. Hillings, might feel about 
some of the Pacific coast players, or I might feel about the Interna- 
tional League players. We might each contend that they were major 
league players in our ball clubs. 

Maybe the standards of play have been raised so much that it is 
harder for a fellow to qualify as to the major leagues, according to 
the standards set by good former ballplayers like yourself. It is to 
the advantage of the game to have the standard of major league 
players lowered, maybe, in some respects, so that more get into the 
game. I do not think that any significant evidence here has been 
had on that subject. 

Have you ever seen any of these Pacific coast players play ? 

Mr. Werper. I have seen Pacific coast ballplayers. I have never 
seen any of the teams in operation. 

Mr. Kearine. Never have seen the teams ? 

Mr. Werner. The only Pacifie Coast League ballplayers I have 
seen have been those who have come up to the major leagues and 
plaved in the majors. 

Mr. Kerarine. I see. 

Mr. Wituts. Are there any top-notch football players in America? 

Mr. Keatine. There you go again—“top-notch”—what is it? 

Mr. McCutsocn. We think there are a good many in the Big Ten. 

Mr. Wiis. How many in the Big Ten? 

Mr. Keating. The University of Rochester for the first time in its 
history won four straight games. 

Mr. Hires. The top is the University of California in football, 
according to the sports writers. 

Mr. McCunttocn. Where did you go to school ¢ 

Mr. Werner. Duke University, a small institution down in Durham, 
N.C. 

Mr. MceCutntocu. Were you a baseball player there ¢ 

Mr. Werser. Yes, sir: I played ball there. 

Mr. McC LLOCH. Are there some evood baseball players being de- 
veloped on the college campuses in the country ¢ 

Mr. Werner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuniocu. Some of them go up direct to the majors / 

Mr. Wereer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think it is easier for a man to get into organ- 
ized baseball, particularly in the major leagues, if he has gone to 
college than if he starts right from high school ? 

Mr. Werner. I do not think that enters into it. The ease of getting 
into big league baseball, is what I mean. It is a question of you show- 
ing enough ability to interest some scout who is watching you, and 
scouts work all of these colleges. 

Mr. Hitaines. To clarify my question 

Mr. Werser. If you have the ability, he will get after you. 

Mr. Hituines. Just to clarify my question, this goes back to the 
basic question of opportunities, you see. 
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Do you think that a man who might have good baseball ability 
when he finishes high school, who has some interest expressed in hi 
by certain baseball scouts—do you think that he usually finds that if 
he wants to follow up that interest it is much wiser for him to go righ 
into organized baseball, and not go on to college, or do you think tt | 
just about as easy under those circumstances for him to go to college, 
anyhow, and continue his baseball playing there, hoping he will ge’ 
right in from college some years later 4 

Mr. Werner. I'd say your question had two parts to it. 

I would certainly recommend that any boy go to college. And i! 
he has some intention of eventually getting into baseball I would 
advise that he go to a southern institution, because they play ball up 
to Thanksgiving, down there, and get an early start in the spring. 

Certainly, I would advise any boy to go to college and play bal 
there, because I think his chances of a good career in the majors would 
be enhanced. 

Ile would be a better boy for the major leagues to hire. He 
possibly a boy of better education and also, probably, a boy of bette: 
character. 

Mr. McCunvocsa. What did you major in, in the university # 

Mr. Werser. A prelegal course. 

Mr. McCutiocu. You are an insurance broker now ? 

Mr. Werser. That is correct. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Where is your office ? 

Mr. Werser. 828 National Press Building. 

Mr. McCuntnocn. What kinds of insurance do you specialize in? 

Mr. Werser. Pension planning. 

Mr. MeCuttocu. Do you do any baseball insurance writing ? 

Mr. Werser. None whatsoever. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Werber. We appreciate your coming 
here. 

Mr. Werser. I thank you. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. R. G. Lynch, of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


Mr. Lynch. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. LYNCH, MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Goupsrre1n. Would you be kind enough to tell the stenographer 
your name and your address, please. 

Mr. Lyncn. My name is R. G. Lynch, and I am sports editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. Goupstein. Sports editor of the Milwaukee Journal? 

Mr. Lyneu. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstetxn. How long have you been covering sports for the 
Journal ¢ 

Mr. Lyneu. T have been with the Journal 30 years, and T have been 
sports editor about 20. 

Mr. Goipstrin. Did you cover sports before you went with the 
Journal 4 

Mr. Lyncn. Yes: I started out when I left high school to cover 
sports, about 1918. 
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Mr. Goutpstern. Mr. Lynch, in covering sports have you paid any 
particular attention to baseball ? 

Mr. Lyncen. I paid quite a lot of attention to baseball, because the 
farms began to invade Milwaukee and I drove one of them out of there 
in 1952. 

The Cratrman. What invaded Milwaukee / 

Mr. Lyncu. The farm system began to invade Milwaukee in the 
early thirties, and I drove one of them out of the town, and then they 
came back and it was impossible to drive them out any more. 

Mr. Goupstern. When you say the farms invaded Milwaukee, that 
is inthe American Association: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. Yes, sir. 

The Ciairman. Who owns Milwaukee / 

Mr. Lyncu. First 1 would like to call your attention to one fact 
that seems to me very pertinent. I am interested primarily in the 
effect of farm baseball on the minor leagues, because that is where 
Tam. We have hopes of becoming a major league. 

Baseball reached its peak in attendance in 1948, the National peak a 
little before the American. but the two leagues had their most attend 
ance in 1948. And so did the American Association. 

From that peak in 1948 the major leagues have fallen off 22.5 per- 
cent in attendance through 1951. 

In the American Association it has fallen off 40.5 in attendance in 
the same period, I think that is due very greatly to the operation of 
the farm system. 

Mr. Keatrinea. Is it not due more to the fact that with the deflation 
in the value of the dollar people do not and are not able to spend as 
much on entertainment / 

Mr. Lyncn. I think, perhaps, if you will let me continue T can an 
swer vour questions, and then if vou want to shoot me full of holes 
when I get through, you shoot. 

I think that the harm that has been done in the American Associa- 
tion—and I think it extends to the rest of the minor leagues—is that 
the method of operation by the farms has destroved the home team 
baseball fan below the major league level. I do not say it has de 
stroved the baseball fan, because you still have a great deal of base 
ball enthusiasm in the minor leagues, but it is directed more now to 
interest in the major league races and in the world series. 

Let me explain what I mean. You just had a lot of hullabaloo and a 
lot of interest in the National League race. Well, in Brooklyn, it is 
their Bums, and in New York it is their Giants and their Yankees, 
but in Milwaukee it is not our Brewers, they belong to the Boston 
Braves. And it is the same all through the minor leagues. There are 
seven clubs in the American Association which are owned by major 
league ball clubs. And next vear there will be 100 percent—there will 
be eight of them. 

The Cuamman, Is it not 100 percent now ? 

Mr. Lyneu. Cleveland just took over the Indianapolis club for next 
season. 

The Cuatrman. Cleveland took over what ? 

Mr. Lynecu. The Indianapolis club for next season. 

The Cuamman. According to the Blue Book, Columbus is con 
nected with the St. Louis Nationals: Indianapolis is connected with 
Pittsburgh—— 
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Mr. Lyne. If you will look at Indianapolis, I think you will ge: 
your answer this year. I think this year it was independent. The 
rest of them are not. 

The Cuamman. I may as well finish the record. Kansas City 
connected with New York, with the Yankees: Louisville with Boston, 
of the American League; Milwaukee with Boston, of the National 
League; Minneapolis with the New York Giants; St. Paul with the 
Dodgers: and Toledo with Detroit. 

Mr. Lyncn. That is true. I have the same list. But Indianapolis 
has been in and out, and last year they were operated by Mr. Me 
Kinney and Mr. Bush independently, with a farm arrangement. Next 
year, in part at least, they are owned by the Cleveland ball club. 

I think if I can make you understand what I am driving at you 
will appreciate the importance of putting an end to this monopoly, 
that is, I think, ruining baseball below the major-league level. It 
has been created by a handful of men who own the 16 major-league 
clubs and their intensive development of the farm system, which did 
not get into full swing until the forties in our class of baseball (AAA). 
The major-league clubs owners have gained control of the National 
Association of Minor League Clubs. 

I bring that up for this reason. The National Association was 
created by the minor leagues to present a united front in dealing with 
the majors. The majors made their own agreement—the major league 
agreement—between the two leagues for their own benefit, but then 
they had to deal with the minor leagues and they had to make what 
they called the major-minor agreement. And when that comes up 
in the national convention of the National Association, each league 
has one vote, and the vote of the league is determined by the majority 
of the clubs within that league. In Mr. Halligan’s league, for in- 
stance, the vote would be determined by the four clubs owned by the 
major leagues, because they have the dominant voice. Then the league 
would have one vote when they went to the National Association 
convention. 

So when they vote down there now, and it has been true for the 
last few years, the rules that they make and the policies they adopt 
are no longer for the benefit and protection of the minor leagues, 
but are for the benefit of the operation of the major leagues. 

That has permitted the major leagues to operate in the minors as 
they see fit. And from my observation it is a completely self-serving 
operation. They are not operating the minor leagues for the good of 
baseball or for the good of competition in the minors. They are oper- 
ating only to produce baseball players for themselves. 

The independent club owners are helpless to protect themselves. 
They also find it difficult to obtain players of ability, and they cannot 
evade the salary limit as a farm club can. 

Now, with no one to look after the interests of the minors, the majors 
have run this organized baseball from top to bottom for the sole 
purpose of feeding players to the major league clubs. The whole 
country is a training ground for 16 clubs. 

Largely I would say it is a very successful operation for the majors, 
or some of them, but I will have some comments on that later. They 
have some major faults within their own small group. 

Although there are 16 major league clubs, there are only 9 cities in 
the country that have major league baseball. The 16 largest cities of 
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the land do not have major league baseball, although there are 16 
clubs. This, to me, is not the fact of chief importance, however, for 
not all of them want it strongly enough to provide the facilities and 
put up the money. 

The important fact to me is that all of the large cities in the AAA, 
of which there are 24, and the AA, of which there are 16, have been 
converted into vassal states for other major league cities. 

I perceive in Milwaukee and in some of the other cities in the Ameri- 
can Association a frustration of civic pride because of this, which I 
do not think should exist. 

And it also throttles free enterprise as we lave it in this country, be- 
cause a group of men within their own city cannot have a ball club 
and operate it the way they should operate it to succeed. They cannot 
compete. 

Because the major league owners are primarily concerned with 
the production of players for their own teams they subordinate compe- 
tition, rivalry, and the other essentials of successful promotion in the 
minor leagues. Their high-handed methods have undermined public 
confidence and reduced public interest. 

This weakened baseball at a time when television came along, and 
these economic factors that you were asking about made these minor 
leagues, cities and their teams, particularly vulnerable to these at- 
tacks and to these undermining influences. 

If baseball in cities like Milwaukee had been in a healthy state I 
doubt very much if television could have easily diverted the interests 
of the fans from their own teams to the major leagues, because you have 
an interest in your home team when you know the players. 

The total result to me has been serious harm to professional base- 
ball below the major league level, of such a degree that it is question- 
able to me that baseball can ever come back to what we originally 
knew as the great national pastime. Possibly it can, because there is 
a great deal of fan interest generally in baseball. And if the opera 
tions are returned to the sort of operation which will interest the local 
fan it may come back. I still have my doubts. 

We had in Milwaukee an exceptional promoter in baseball, Bill 
Veeck. He came in there in 1941, and when he took over the Mil- 
waukee Brewers there were only three teams owned by major league 
ball clubs. He went out and got ballplayers as an independent and put 
together teams which won three pennants for us in the American 
Association. 

Mr. Keatinc. What year was that? 

Mr. Lyncu. He came in 1941. He won in 1945—let’s see, 1943, 
1944, and 1945, I believe. 

Mr. Keatina. As an independent ? 

Mr. Lynen. As an independent. He sold after the 1945 season, 
and he advanced various reasons, some of them were good reasons, 
but I am quite sure that the chief reason was that at the time he sold 
there were only two remaining clubs besides his, which were not owned 
by the major leagues, and two of them were ready to drop off the 
vine, and did. 

Mr. Goupstern. Let me see if I have it straight. When he started, 
there were five? 

Mr. Lynou. Five independents. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. And they dropped down to two by the time—— 

Mr. Lyncu. Two others besides himself. And he knew that two ot 
them were in the process of being taken over and were taken over, s 
that there remained only 2 years later the Indianapolis Club, whic! 
had been in and out of the Pittsburgh chain. 

As I said, next season there will be eight of them. 

I am partly reading some notes here and partly making comment: 
as I go along. 

The point I make about this operation, baseball is two things: It is 
a sport and it is a business. 

The sport belongs to the people, and the business belongs to thes 
16 major league club owners right now, although I think it should b 
given back to the people and let some other owners operate for the 
good of their cities. 

Milwaukee is the thirteenth largest city. The Boston Store in 
Milwaukee can operate with the same methods which make Macy’s 
successful in New York. Nobody tells them not to. 

The paper I work for, the Milwaukee Journal, can operate with 
the means that Mr. Smith’s Herald Tribune uses in New York and can 
be very successful. In fact, we led the country in advertising for 
three successive years. 

But the Milwaukee Baseball Club cannot run with the methods that 
are successful for the Yankees and the Giants and Brooklyn and 
the rest of them. They are denied the right to use those effective 
methods of promotion in business. 

Let me give you some idea of what I mean by that. 

There are certain things essential to successful baseball promotion. 
One of the most important things is the continuity of interest. 

In New York the fans know the ball club that comes back next 
spring will be essentially the Yankees of this year. They may make 
some changes, but the players are known to the public, in large part. 

That gives them a continuity of interest. The people interested this 
vear will be interested next year. They come to see the same men play 
ball. 

In Milwaukee this year the Brewers started out with only thre 
plavers that they had last year. 

The Cratmman. Two? 

Mr. Lynen. Three players that they had last year. There is no 
continuity of interest there at all. There is no hold-over of interest 
in those bal! players. 

To give a personal illustration of the effect of it, which T think is 
larger than this: I, of course, have access to free tickets to the bal] 
park and the best tickets in the park, for nothing. They provide a 
parking place for the newspapermen and it is right there at the 
door, practically. So all I have to do is to get in my car and go down 
and park right at the door and walk into the ball park and 
see the ball game. Yet, I cannot get my wife to go to see the ball 
game. She says, “I do not know any of the plavers.” IT think that 
extends to a lot more people in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Krarine. Is she interested in baseball ? 

Mr. Lynen. She is a baseball fan. I will carry the illustration 
further. 

This year Charley Grimm came back, one of the men that came there 
with Veeck, and helped to put in pennant winners, a very popular man 
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in Milwaukee. They like him very much. He came back as manager 
this year. 

And the Boston Braves made a real effort to put a ball club in there, 
because they lost about $150,000 last year. And that is not within 
their contemplated expenses of producing baseball players. So they 
went to work to try and wipe out the red ink. 

So Charley had a good ball club. It looked good right away. They 
got good publicity. 

The first one-third of the season, with some weather as a handi- 
cap, of course, but still one-third of the season is pretty well advanced, 
they drew, I think, around 68,000 people. 

The second one-third of the season—now they were a contender, 
they are doing fine, winning a lot of ball games and the weather is 
much better—they drew 72,000 people. 

All of that time it took to generate enough interest, so that in the 
last one-third they drew 104,000 people. 

They might have drawn that way from the start if they had had 
‘ontinuity of interest from the previous year. That is one ifem. 

Another thing that is even more important than the continuity of 
interest is publie confidence that the ball club is operating the team 
for the benefit of Milwaukee, or the city where it is established, and 
that they are playing to win ball games for that city and trying to 
attain a good record in the league and win the pennant, if possible. 

You asked an earlier witness about the public confidence being 
ruined by gambling. It is ruined by the way they yank ballplayers 
out of these parks. 

[ will not go into this list very extensively, but I have here the record 
of 2 years in the association, which are very bad years. I will read 
about one team, which will make the point, I think. 

Minneapolis is owned by the New York Giants. 

They had a young player by the name of Willie Mays. He went 
around the cireuit once, and he was a sensation. After we saw him, 
I got the photographer out, and we got a strip of action pictures and 
we prepared to use a lot of publicity on him. The fans were all 
talking about him, and the same thing was true all around the whole 
circuit. 

On May 25 the Giants took Willie Mays away from Minneapolis. 

My baseball writer, who is the oldest one in the association, one of 
the oldest in the United States, Sam Levy, estimates that it cost the 
American Association between 150,000 and 200,000 paid admissions 
around the cireuit in the course of the season by the withdrawal of 
Willie Mays. 

Mr. Kratrine. He got more money. did he not ? 

Mr. Lynen. Yes, sir. 

There are two things involved in this picture to me, and you cannot 
overlook either of them. One, the right of the ballplayer to make the 
most out of his efforts as early as possible. And the other is the right 
of the minor leagues to exist on a basis which will permit ballplayers 
to continue to come up and make the most of their efforts. 

The record of baseball does not prove to me that they are concerned 
with the welfare of the ballplayers. They pull them up because they 
need them, not because they think the ballplayer should come up. 

Mr. Keating. That is probably so, but that is true in any line of 
activity. 

Mr. Lynen. Yes. 
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Mr. Kratina. It is when the need and the product get together and 
the deal is made. 

Mr. Lyneu. That is quite true. 

Will it harm Mays in his career to wait until the end of the season ¢ 

Mr. Keatine. Pardon? 

Mr. Lyncu. Would it harm his career to wait until the end of the 
season ¢ 

Mr. Keatrinc. You would have to ask Willie that. He might not 
like to wait. 

Mr. Lyncu. He might not like to wait, but if it was a private opera- 
tion, he would wait. 

The Cuatrrman. In this case all other clubs could not bid for Willie 
Mays, because he was owned by the Giants, so that to that extent there 
was a failure of competition. Willie Mays would have gotten or 
might have gotten more than the Giants paid him if other clubs could 
have bid for him, but he was tied. 

Mr. Lyncu. That is true. 

The CratrmMan. Hand and glove with the Giants. 

Mr. Lyncu. The more significant point to me, Mr. Celler, is this: 
that if the Giants did not need Willie Mays and had a man for the 
position that he was going to fill, Willie Mays could have rotted 
down there for 3 years and nobody would have been concerned with 
his welfare. 

Mr. McCutxiocu. Is that not actually the way of life, not only in 
baseball, but in industry? If X corporation has a very brilliant 
young junior executive out in some one of their branch plants and 
they need somebody in the home organization, they will pull him up 
if they need him. 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. 

Mr. McCun.tocnu. If they do not need him he remains at X branch 
plant. 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. 

Mr. MceCut.ocn. That is a matter of economics; is it not? 

Mr. Lyncu. There is one little difference here. ‘The branch plant 
that you are talking about is being operated for the benefit of the 
home plant, but the point I make is that Minneapolis is a city of some 
size and it should not be operated for the benefit of the e ity of New 
York. 

Mr. McCutiocn. We are talking about human rights, though, also, 
the right of a fellow to advance the moment that he is ready to 
advance, 

Mr. Lyncn. I concede that right, but he is not being advanced for 
that purpose. He is being advanced because they need him. And 
he could sit down there otherwise. 

Mr. Keratine. It still helps Willie. 

Mr. Lyncn. What I am getting at is that it may help Willie in this 
particular case, but you cannot argue that that is a benefit of the farm 
system, because more often than not a player sits there for a while. 

Mr. Hinirnes. What you are saying in effect is, do not kill the goose 
that lavs the colden egg; is that not it? If he is called up at that 
partic ular time and so destroys interest in the home team by the fans 
in the area, attendance drops off, and it will eventually have the effect 
of hurting baseball from an economic standpoint. 
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Mr. Lynou. Not only eventually; if you will let me proceed with 
Minneapolis, I will show you what happened to them. 

Mr. een lig Let me interrupt for a moment. Are we not for- 
getting one other factor? If Minneapolis were an independent club 
and some club, such as the Giants, did need Willie Mays and did want 
him and they had an opportunty to sell him, that sale price would 
compensate for any loss, or at least partially the loss, at the turnstile, 
so Willie Mays would still go up and possibly get more because he was 
wanted more, and the club at home would be recompensed for the loss 
in attendance. 

If Minneapolis is owned by the farm chain of the Giants, that eco- 
nomic effect does not come into being; does it ? 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. 

Mr. Kearinc. What do you think Willie would say if he were here 
today, as to whether he was advantaged or otherwise by going up to 
the Giants—he got cut in on the world series, too, did he not ? 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. But this is a country operated on a 
democratic principle, so the fans should have something to say, too. 

Mr. Hixures. It is a republican form of government. 

Mr. Lyneu. Don’t you think their vote would outbalance the single 
vote of Mr. Mays? 

Mr. Keatinc. Whose vote ? 

Mr. Lyncn. If you gave the people of Minneapolis the privilege to 
vote on the same proposition, they would outnumber Mr. Mays con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Keatina. I do not know how the people of Minneapolis would 
vote. 

Mr. Lyncn. You do not? 

Mr. Keating. You have been a crusader against the farm system 
since 1930; have you not ? 

Mr. Lyncen. No; not against the farm system, as such. I think they 
must have some sort of farm operation, but I do not think it should 
be completely for the benefit of 16 clubs in a few major-league cities. 

Mr. aici, How long have vou been proceeding in the Journal 
against the farm system ? 

Mr. Lyncn. Against the farm system, as such? 

Mr. Keartrne. Yes. 

Mr. Lyncn. No, no. The farm system can operate two ways: They 
can operate with complete ownership, where the city has no voice in its 
own baseball destiny at all, or can operate with a working agreement 
and still get some benefit of the development of their ballplayers. 
Where they farm out a man and the club they are farming him to is 
independent, they may or may not, depending on their need, make an 
agreement where their man may be recalled in 24 hours or may not be 
recalled until the end of the season, but the club above still has the 
farm system to train its ballplayers. It just does not have the com- 
plete charge of the destiny of baseball in all of the cities of the United 
States which it now has. 

Mr. Kratine. So you are not opposed to the farm system, as such ? 

Mr. Lynen. As it now exists, I am. 

Mr. Kerarine. As it now exists, you are? 

Mr. Lyneu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kratine. How long have you been crusading against the farm 
system as it now exists? 
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Mr. Lyncu. Well, I do not think I have written anything abou 
the farm system from 1933 until, I'd say, the last 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Keatine. But you started in 19: 337 

Mr. Lyncu. Only to get the Browns out of Milwaukee, because the, 
did not have any ballpk: vyers. I think if they could have given us « 
decent ball club the situation would have been changed. 

Mr. Kearine. Your first articles against the farm system appeared 
in 1933, as it exists, or thereabouts ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. As it operated in Milwaukee, yes. 

You see, the thing, as it exists now, | had no knowledge of the 
because it did not exist then. I could not have crusaded against it 
If you think I am crusading against it now, I am, definitely. 

Mr. Keariyc. Do not think that I am critical of you. Everyone 
has a right to his views, and we appreciate your coming here. 

Mr, Lynen. I got as far as Willie Mays. May I continue with 
Minneapolis / 

The Cuairman,. Continue. 

Mr. Lynen. That was on the 5th of M: lV that the sy took Mays. 

They sent an Arthur Wilson there, also a Negro. I think he re- 
mained a short time, then he was pulled out of there and sent to 
Oakland on some kind of an option arrangement with New York. 

Mr. Kearinc. Was that considered a promotion or demotion 

Mr. Lyneu. Well, they considered their league equal with ours out 
there. I would not say he was demoted or promoted. 

On July 10 they took away David C. Williams, a pretty good in- 
fielder, who weakened their infield up there. And even then the Min- 
neapolis ball club was still going along pretty good and drawing pretty 
well, 

Then a fellow, Hank Thompson, led quite a rally and they won a lot 
of games, I'd say maybe 20 out of 23. And they were in second place 
and a contender with Milwaukee for the pennant, when New York 
pulled out Hank Thompson, who also was up there for the series. 
And they immediately lost 10 ball games in a row, and the Minne: — 
ball club fell from second place, clear out of the play-offs, and landed 
in the second division. 

Mr. Kearinc. He was a pitcher; was he not ? 

Mr. Lynen. The people stopped going to the ball park. I do not 
think they will go there much next year. 

In Columbus you have the situation which I think has been called 
to your attention, if I read the papers correctly, that the ‘y moved out 
of there a lot of triple A ballplayers, and took them down to Houston 
inthe double A. And there is a demotion, if you are looking for one, 
solely for the purpose of helping the gate receipts at Houston, because 
Columbus w: z not drawing. 

Did you want a demotion? There are a whole handful of them 
there. 

The ballplayers that helped Columbus win the little world series last 
year played not in triple A this year, but in double A baseball down 
at Houston. 

Mr. Kratine. They got the same salary. 

Mr. Lyneu. [I am not concerned with just one thing, sir. I think 
that you must consider the rights of a man and you also must consider 
the rights of baseball people everywhere. And I think in all of the 
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operations of this Government the rights of the man are subordinate 
to the rights of the people. 

Mr. Govpstretn. Talking about getting the same salary—— 

Mr. McCutxocnu. I do not know whether I understood that state- 
ment or not. Would you repeat that / 

Mr. Lynen. I would say that in things of importance in this coun- 
try as, for instance, in the Army—let us take the primary thing we 
have right now—the rights of the individual are subordinated to the 
rights of the country, the rights of the people. 

Mr. McCunsocn. Personally, 1 would not think that if I were a 
baseball player. 

Mr. Lyncu. No; I do not think you would, either, but I think that 
we must strike some kind of a balance, and how you strike it we will 
have to live with, but I think the balance right now is neither for the 
individual nor for the minor baseball clubs. It is strictly for the 
major leagues. And because a few ballplayers do benefit by being 
pone up by the farm people I would hate to have you misled into 
elieving they were doing it for the benefit of those men, because 
I do not think they are. 

Mr. Keating. If the men derive an indirect advantage from the 
ball teams trying to help themselves that is the way most everybody 
gets along in this world. There are not very many people going 
around the country doing something for other people just entirely 
from an unselfish point of view. There are a few, and I admire them, 
but it is not the way we operate, particularly in the business world. 

Mr. Lyncu. Are you assuming that these players will not get there 
if there was not a farm system ¢ 

Mr. Keattne. I do not know that they would. I am open-minded 
on it. I see some advantage to the players, just to the players, in 
having their promotion to the major leagues expedited. And per- 
haps, 1t is expedited by the farm system. 

Mr. Lyncu. Let us sidetrack what I have got here, so long as you 
raise that point. I think this is a good time to point out something. 

The Cnarrmman. I think it would be as well to ask this question now, 
It might be very proper for Willie Mays and Thompson to advance 
as you indicated, as well as others of a similar caliber, but does not 
that weaken the farm clubs, a club like that in your own city of Mil- 
waukee or Indianapolis? When that happens in such clubs, and the 
clubs are thus weakened, to that extent does it not make it less desir- 
able for local men to become interested in those baseball clubs, and to 
that degree does it not diminish competition in that area, because there 
are less opportunities available for the sand-lot players or college 
players or American Legion players or others who want to advance? 

Mr. Lyncu. That is correct. This question raised earlier here is 
answered by this material I gave you. Why are we not producing 
more baseball players in a country like this? The reason is that the 
major-league operators are operating the system. 

Mr. Hiuiines. In carrying the chairman’s summation just a little 
further, are you not also making the point that as a result of the 
operation of this farm system the opportunities for minor-league 
cities to develop real civic pride which you say is the backbone of 
the minor-league teams, that it practically diminishes under the farm 
system because there is not the feeling of closeness to the team and 
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there is this constant shifting of personnel of the team back and fort! 
at the instance of the major-league team which owns it ‘ 

Mr. Lyncn. They destroy the confidence of local fans in the oper: 
tion of that ball club, and they do not support it. They have no 
confidence, in these minor-league cities, that the team is being rm 
for the benefit of those cities. 

Mr. Hituinas. If they do not support the minor-league team, would 
it not be true to say that the chances of all of the members of that 
team diminish, whether they are going to have a chance to play major- 
league ball some day or not and the like? 

Mr. Lynen. I think, perhaps, that is right. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Mr. Lynch, just a moment ago in talking about 
ballplavers being sent up, like Willie Mays going to the Giants, you 
talked about them being sent down, and the point was made there, | 
believe, that they are kept on the same salary, even though they 
shipped them out of the triple A down to the double A. Is it not a 
fact that you have a lower salary limit in double A which means that 
you have changed the competitive picture in the double A league? 
In other words, some clubs are able to pay more to their ballplayers 
in double A than the player limit would ordinarily provide? 

Mr. Lyneu. That is one of the rules which they make ostensibly 
for the benefit of the men and the fans in baseball which are evaded 
or nullified by gentlemen’s agreements and the farm system. They 
ship the man around. And the major-league club and the farm club 
below can pay part of his salary and evade the restrictions on salaries. 
The thing has a lot of ramifications. It all dovetails together. 

The CuairmMan. Would you say, as to the baseball clubs in the minor 
league belonging to the major-league clubs, that to the extent you 
weaken those clubs you weaken the major leagues? Would you 
think, in the light of self-interest, it would cause them to modify their 
point of view with reference to the farm system ? 

Mr. Lyncu. It not only weakens it, Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
farm system has inverted the structure of baseball, IT mean, if I can 
explain, as baseball developed it was because boys and men liked to 
play baseball and see it. And in the little towns they played Sundays 
and holidays, and they worked at other jobs. And then from that, 
naturally, rivalry sprang up with the city next door and they formed 
little leagues. And where there was enough support and enough 
desire, they had daily baseball eventually. 

And from the little leagues the players of ability moved up to the 
larger leagues, and, finally to the major leagues, with that as the 
natural apex of the whole thing. But that no longer exists. They 
turned it upside down, And it all rests on the majors, and everything 
must flow from them. 

Mr. Keating. The chairman has spoken of weakening the major 
league teams. Do you contend that if Mr. Griffith would bring his 
team that he played with out here to the Griffith Stadium they could 
beat an average team of comparable stature today? Do you not think 
that they play better ball today than they did 50 years ago? 

Mr. Lynen. Ido not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Keratrinc. Do you not think that the major-league teams are 
better teams and have increased and become better teams over the 
years ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. I think so. 
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Mr. Kearine. Well, then, how cam you say that they have been 
weakened ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. I did not say the major leagues were weakened, sir. 

Mr. Knarixe. Then you did not underst: ind the chairman's ques- 
tion, because he said, “Does not this weakening of the minor leagues 
weaken the major leagues also.” I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Lynen. I did not understand his question then. 

Mr. Kearine. So that the major-league teams, like Brooklyn, are 
stronger because of the farm system; is that right 4 

Mr. Lyncu. I am glad you mentioned Brooklyn. Here is the 
damage the farm system does within the majors. 

The Cnamman. May I interrupt? We have had testimony by Mr. 
Ford Frick, I believe—I may be in error—and also by Mr. Ty Cobb 
and others who have stated that major-league clubs are weaker today 
than they were heretofore. 

Mr. Lyneu. Perhaps they are. I am not an observer, closely 
enough, of that to tell you. 

Mr. Keating. You mean the teams are not as good / 

Ths Cuarrman. The teams are not as good. We had that testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Lyneu. I think that all old men think that things were better 
in their day than now. That is characteristic of aging gentlemen. 
But I think Mr. Cobb might even be outrun by some of the boys run- 
ning the bases today. They could not spike them quite as well 
he did to get in there, but they have speed equal to his. 

Mr. Keatine. They played a different game. 

Mr. Lynen. There has been damage in the major leagues. 

The Cuairnman. Nobody has exceeded Babe Ruth’s record of home 
runs, 

Mr. Lynen. He had a few things in his favor, too, besides his 
muscles. 

The damage in the major leagues—and there is some damage from 
this farm system that I see—is simply this: That to have a successful 
operation within a league I think you should have as equal competi- 
tion as possible, because that maintains your gate receipts throughout 
your circuit. 

The earliest and strongest farm systems were the Cardinals, Brook- 
lyn, and the Yankees. From my figures—and they come from the 
Heilbroner organization—I estimate that the m: yor leagues control 
about 3,000 of the 5,000 ballplayers in organized baseball. And, of 
those 3.000 players, the three clubs that I named—the Yankees, Brook- 
lyn, and the Cardinals—control about 1,500, 

In order to put a team of 9 men and replacements on the ball field 
they not only have a playing squad of 25 and a reserve roster of 40; 
they have 500 men scattered around downstairs that they can call in. 

The result of the reserve clause and the farm system operating 
together has been that a club which has that enormous structure can 
have 40 ballplayers on its own roster reserved, 38 in the AAA club, 
and 38 more on another AAA club, and the very large percentage 
of them, perhaps, might be able to play major-league ball, whereas 
you have over on the other side of the picture the poorer club that 
does not have enough to put a good team on the field. You have this 
situation in the last 12 years: The Yankees have won seven pennants; 
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the Cardinals and Brooklyn have won seven between them, and Brook 
lyn only missed out by a game last year, and a play-off this vear. 

That is a domination of the major-league scene which I do not 
think helps major-league baseball generally, and it is due to the farn 
system and the operation of the reserve clause. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Lynch, previously there was some discussior 
about the fact that the farm system was desirable because it let a boy 
like Mays come up. 

Has the farm system ever been used to keep boys like Willie Mays 
down while there were good players in their positions / 

Mr. Lyneun. They anchor them down there. There are ballplayers 
in the chains that other clubs would like to have, if they could get 
them. 

The Coamman. If you have a good shortstop on the Yankees, that 
is to say, and they control three or four other good shortstops, maybe 
equally as good as the one they have, they would keep them on their 
farms so that they would prevent other clubs from competing with 
them from getting those shortstops. 

Mr. Lyncen. I think Mr. Griffith would just love to take picks on 
the bench or the reserves of the New York Yankees. 

Mr. Keatine. They can sell them. 

The Cuarrman. They do not want to sell them. They do not want 
the other fellow to get them. 

Mr. Goupsrern. If you saw Mr. O’Connor’s testimony, it was to 
the effect that you do not normally sell a player from your farm to a 
club within your own league; that you normally sell, if you do sell, 
to another league. 

Mr. Lyneu. Let us put it this way: They do nothing that does not 
benefit themselves. 

Before that gentleman gets away, you asked me a question that I 
would like to answer for you with an example. 

The CHatrmMan. It is Congressman Keating. 

Mr. Lynen. You are from Rochester / 

Mr. Keartine. That is right. 

Mr. Lyneun. I think I can predict, with some reason to believe that 

is true, that you might have a pennant next year. 

Mr. Kearine. We just got six or seven new players. 

Mr. Lyncu. You belong to the Cardinal chain. 

Mr. Kearine. The fans there are pretty enthusiastic about Roches 
ter. I would not be prepared to say whether there is more or less 
enthusiasm over the Red Wings than there was over the Hustlers when 
they were an independent team, but I guess probably St. Louis has 
treated them pretty well. I am glad to see these plavers. 

Mr. Lyncn. Two years ago Columbus was the inheritor of the Car- 
dinal strength, and this year Houston got it. Next year 1 think it 
will be turned in to Rochester, to pour the boys in there on the rota 
tion system they use. 

Mr. Krearine. I am happy to hear you say that. 

These are good plavers that came there. 

Mr. Lyncn. Some of them are; yes. The example I wanted to give 
you was of these two here. A kid named Billy Hoeft—you probably 
have heard of the Detroit Tigers signing him out of high sechool—and 
a kid some years ago by the name of Koslow, who pitched the opening 
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game in the world series this vear. They came from two cities that 
are right side by side. 

At the time that Koslow came along, he got some local renown, and 
he was signed by Milwaukee. He first played ball professionally up 
in his territory and drew the fans in there. It helped baseball. Then 
he came down to Milwaukee, and he was still practically local, and 
he helped baseball. Everybody came out to see him, and they came 
down from the Fox River Valley. Right early in his career, under 
independent ownership, he was sold upstairs to the Giants. He went 
up even though there was no farm system to do it for him. 

Then we had a kid by the name of Billy Hoeft who came along. 
Phat was just last vear or the year before. It was the same sort of 


picture. 
} 


They could not get him to play ball around there, because the big 


leagues were after the kids from high school, paying money that 
nobody can pay in the minor leagues. Detroit signed him. They did 
not put him around where he would help baseball, to draw people in 


that knew him. They sent him down somewhere where nobody knew 


iblM. 

When they did bring him back to this class of baseball, AAA, he did 
not come to Milwaukee. They did not own Milwaukee. He pitched 
once or twice in his home State. 

Under the old operation, Koslow not only went up, but he benefited 
baseball by his ability and was used ina way that helped baseball gen- 
erally all the way up the line, whereas under the present operation 
Hoeft was used in a way that did not help baseball at all. IT doubt in 
the long run if it helps the kid. He got a bonus, but the bonus system 
does not help the kid. More bonus boys fail than succeed. 

Mr. McCuntsocu. Mr. Chairman, I do not know just where we 
are or Where I am. We have a complaint about the farm system 
that it will pull a man up rapidly if he is needed by a major-league 
club; it will be taking him away from some minor-league club. 
Yet, when that is done, when the minor-league club is owned by an 
independent organization, it is in the interest of baseball. 

I think the result would be the same whether Milwaukee was a 
member of the chain system or whether it was an independent team, 
if Willie Mays was taken up in the middle of the season. 

Mr. Lyneu. Do you really think that ? 

Mr. MeCunnocu. Yes. 

Mr. Lyxcu. May I expiain where you might be wrong? 

Mr. McCunziocn. I would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Lynxcu. Willie Mays belongs to the New York Giants. He 
comes up at the need and at the whim of the New York Giants. If 
the club is independently owned, he can go up to any club that needs 


a man at that position. If the Giants owned him and did not 


happen to need him, he would not go up, but if an independent club 
owned him they could sell him to any one of the 16 major-league 
clubs, and the money would come in there and help their own club 
to exist. They would not sell him out of there except at a time 
which would help them and would not ruin their whole baseball 
season. They would keep him and sell him next year. 

Mr. McCuuscen. But when he did leave he would not be in Mil 
waukee as a drawing card and the local fair-haired boy. The result 
is the same. 
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Mr. Lyncu. The result is not the same. Here is the difference 
in the results: The fans in any city are very glad to see a boy that 
they have watched go up and be a success in the major leagues. 
They root for him. That is what makes his playing interesting to 
the minor-league people. But they do resent it when he is pulled 
out of there ruthlessly in the middle of the season and it destroys 
their chances for success in that season. Then there is a resentment 
which you cannot overcome. 

If Willie Mays had gone out of there at the end of the season, 
hip, hip, hurrah, everybody would be for him. Now they hate the 
ball club, and they do not want to see any more baseball for a while 
up there, 

Mr. Goupsrern. There is compensation for the club when the in- 
dependent sells. If the fan interest is cut down, the take on sell- 
ing the player compensates for that. 

Mr. Lyncn. Yes. 

Mr. McCutsiocn. On the other hand, is that not matched by the 
ability of the farm system to bring somebody up who can replace 
him?’ Does not the farm system have as good knowledge as an 
independent would as to where other good replacements would be 
found ¢ 

Mr. Lynceu. They do what they can; but, if they do not happen to 
have one, you do not get one. If they need him down in Atlanta, and 
he is ready to come to Milwaukee, he does not come. They are drawing 
pretty well, and they do not want to wreck two ball clubs. They keep 
him down there and you go along without him. 

The Cuarrman. As I see it, it is not all black and white. There 
may be some good features in the farm system. 

Mr. Lynenu. I do not see any good in it. 

The Cuatrman. There are the equities and inequities. 

Mr. Lyneu. Under major-league ownership, I do not see any good 
init. Ithink you have monopoly. I think you have 16 major-league- 
baseball clubs who have such a monopoly in this country that they 
are able to operate a system of peonage and of blac = which is iron- 
clad. They are able to dictate, believe me, whether or not a city can 
have baseball, and what class of baseball, in the iedle country, and 
whether or not a man can play baseball for a living, and where, and 
under what terms. 

Mr. MeCunsocu. Do you really believe there is a blacklist in ex- 
istence and it is effective ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. Could I tell you a little story to illustrate that? 

Mr. McCuuiocu. Yes. 

Mr. Lynen. You probably know the story of Mickey Owen. I 
vant to show you how far the blacklist operates. Every club in the 
United States that plays professional baseball—I mean daily pro- 
fessional baseball—is in the organized baseball structure. And when 
the word goes out that a man is not to be employed, he cannot be 
employed. 

Mickey Owen jumped to Mexico. Whatever the arguments are as 
to the merits of that it is not necessary to go into, to illustrate this 
point. 

He did not like it there, and he came back to his own country. And 
the only line of work he knew was baseball. And he could not get a 
job until finally somebody who had a factory, and remembered Mickey 
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Owen as a great ballplayer, gave him a job as manager and player 
of a semipro team. 

They got into a tournament at Denver, Colo., and the commissioner 
baseball ruled that Mr. Owen’s team could not play in the Denver 

ball park and he had to quit the team. That is a pretty good blacklist. 

Mr. MceCuuziocn. Do you think there are blacklists or concerted 
arrangements with resp ect to players who, for instance, have not 
jumped to a so-called outlaw le: ague ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. You mean do I erg or do I think ¢ 

Mr. McCuniocu. Well, first of all, do you think, and then what is 
the basis for that thought or opinion ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. I do not like to make statements that I cannot produce 
something at least to indicate that I have a basis for it, but T will go 
this far with you on that, that I think it is possible under the present 
baseball set-up for a vindictive owner to put a man out of baseball, 
if he w ants to do so. because these fellows flaunt their own rules by 
ventlemen’s agreements. For instance, it was possible in spite of the 
waiver rules to vet Hank Borowy out of one league into another, to 
the Cubs, to help win the pennant in 1945. It was possible to get 
Johnny Sain, so that the Yankees could win a pennant this year, out 
of one league into the other. 

They call up on the telephone. You have three chances to waive 
onaman. You claim him twice. The third time if you claim him 
you get him. They say, “Look, Joe. we want to do such-and-such 
with this guy. If vou claim him we are going to claim off of you the 
neXt time you want waivers.” And so they do not claim that time. 

Mr. McCuniocnu. You believe that concerted action goes on to escape 
the effect of long-established rules? 

Mr. Lynen. Sure, 1 think they flaunt their own draft rules and 
waiver rules. They do anything the ‘vy want to so long as it is for their 
own benefit. They are interested only in their own benefit. 

Mr. Srevens. These examples of Johnny Sain and Hank Borowy 
have nothing to do with blacklisting; have they / 

Mr. Lyncu. I am showing him how the gentleman’s agreement 
works around behind the scenes. You can avoid anything. So I say to 
you that I firmly betieve—I know it is possible—I cannot say that it has 
been done, because I do not know—but it is possible for a vindictive 
owner to put a man out of baseball. 

Mr. Gotpster. So long as Mr. Lynch has mentioned Mickey Owen, 
| might mention that Mr. Owen will not be able to appear and we 
inte ma to put in the record the cor responde nee from the commissioner's 
office regarding Mickey Owen's case. I thought it might be advisable 
to put it in at this time. 

And with reference to Mr. Lynch’s remarks about the Denver 
tournament, there is a telegram from Senator Johnson to Commissioner 
Chandler asking whether Owen could play in the Denver park, and 
the commissioner’s refusal, with a letter from Trautman confirming it. 

The CnarrmMan. What date / 

Mr. Gotpsrer. July 18, 1947. That is the telegram to Mr. Chan 
dler, a reply of even date, and a letter of July 21, to Mr. Trautman. 

[ might say that this is a large file. There will be no purpose served 
n reading it into the record, but one interesting feature ts the fact 
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that Mrs. Owen had written to the President, inasmuch as Mickey 
Owen had been a veteran, trying to see what the President of th 
United States could do. That letter was referred to the Veteran 
Administration for reply. They sent it to Senator Chandler fo: 
actual reply. The Veterans’ Administration transferred it to him fo: 
reply. 

The CHarmman. The documents will be accepted for the record. 

The Cuamman. Do you care to make a comment, Mr. Carroll, o 
Mr. Fiery? 

Mr. Fiery. Just at this place, Mr, Chairman, if it is convenient, | 
think the record should show that Mickey Owen returned to tly 

srooklyn Club and has been playing in major league baseball for the 
last 3 or 4 years since his reinstatement. 

The Cuamman. How long was he out ? 

Mr, Fiery. I think about 5 years that he was out. Recently he ha- 
been with the Chicago Cubs. 

The Cnamman. Do you want to make a commeng / 

Mr. Carroui. That is what I had in mind. He has been with th: 
Chicago Cubs for the past three seasons. 

The CrnamrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Lynch. I think we have had enough 
on the farm system. Let us proceed to another topic. 

Mr. Lyneu. There is one more point I would like to make in the 
operation of a club for success. 

The Cuatmrman. I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Lyneu. I spoke of the continuity of interest and the confidence 
of the fans as two essentials. 

Another essential is the renewal of interest in the spring by a good 
sp! ing training camp and deals during the winter. It keeps baseball 
going and gives the readers something to read through the winter. 
And then when spring training comes the writers go down there and 
write about the veterans and the youngsters. That does not exist in 
the minor leagues. They are denied that because the players that 
Milwaukee will have, for instance, or Toronto, or Rochester, are not 
with that club in spring training. The writers cannot write about 
them. 

They write about some youngsters who are going to play at Denver 
or Atlanta or some place and in the lower minors. 

The players that we are going to have, that the triple A’s like Mil 
waukee will have, are with the parent club. So the home club is 
denied any of that promotional stuff in the spring that the major 
league clubs have. There is an entirely different system in the minors 

Mr. MceCun.ocn. Was that essentially different before the growth 
of the farm system ? 

Mr. Lynen. Yes. 

Mr. MeCut.ocu. Did not the major leagues try these new peop!e, 
the new young men, out in the spring training and those they thought 
were not ready or would not make the grade—were they not there / 

Mr. Lyncu. You had it toa degree; not like you have it now. Now 
they move out a whole club. For instance, they pulled seven ball 
players out of our club. They protect them from the draft, move 
them from one to the other club, shove them on to another club. 
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They sometimes do that with a little carelessness. We had a situa- 
tion in Milwaukee. They do not even consider what I would say are 
the rules of decency. We had a little world series going on in Mil- 
waukee. Montreal was playing Milwaukee. There were still two 
games to be played when the Milwaukee Baseball Club got from the 
St. Paul Baseball Club a request for waivers on three members of the 
Montreal Ball Club, who had been transferred to them by Brooklyn. 
Do you follow that ¢ 

The Crarrman. May I ask at this time, Mr. Lynch, and I do not 
want to interrupt the order of your presentation, this question: We 
have a farm system. You point out the evils. What shall be done 
about it? 

I don’t think you feel that Congress should step in and point the 
finger at any of the major leagues and say, “You cannot have a farm 
system, or if you want to have a farm system, let us have the farm 
system that we want.” We cannot do anything like that, can we? 

Mr. Lyncu. No, sir; you cannot. 

The CHarrMan. We cannot mix into that, to that degree. That is 
not our function. 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. 

The CuairmMan. It would be very tragic if Congress would attempt 
to do anything like that. The most we can do along the antitrust 
law route would be to lay down, if we are going to do anything at all, 
some general principles. If we do lay down such general principles 
what should the club owners do with reference to the farm system / 

Mr. Lyneu. Well, I would say just this: That I think it is your 
duty to make them obey the laws of this country. 

The Cuaimman. Make what? 

Mr. Lynen. Make them obey the laws of this country. 

The Cramman. If we did that, I am of the opinion that baseball 
being tinged with interstate commerce, might be presently in violation 
of the antitrust laws. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Lyne. That is mine, too. 

The Cramman. Then they would be subject to certain penalties and 
subject to suits in the criminal courts as well as the civil courts. ‘That 
would be rather ruthless: would it not ? 

Mr. Lynen. Do not be tender of these men. Let me give you a lit 
tle picture of these fellows. 

The Ciaran. It is not tenderness. Something has developed 
here. In the Nation everybody concerned w ith baseball has hereto 
fore viewed this situation w ith compl: icency. Should we at one fell 
swoop pounce down on them and make them toe the mark? 

Mr. Lyncu. Do not put them in jail. 

The Cuairnman. We are all to blame if there is a wrong. 

Mr. Lyncu. We have let it grow. 

The Coamman. We feel that it should not be let go, and if they 
could voluntarily clean the Augean stables and put their own house im 
order, in pursuance of some general principles that we might lay 
down, but purely general within the fabric of the antitrust laws, 
maybe that might be a remedy; I do not know. We are trying to 
plumb the depths of this situation. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lyncu. Let me go back a little bit. You had men like Mr. 
Griffith here, the old-timers in baseball that grew up with the game, 
and they made the rules as they went along. They whittled a lot of 
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plugs to plug holes, let us say. And I think it is quite possible thy 

most of those men thought that what they did along the way was right. 
but now you have a new set of owners in there. Many of them are me 

who have been very successful in pretty large businesses. Iam unable 
to believe that they do not perceive any difference in the method o' 
operation in the two ends of their businesses; that Mr. Perini and M; 

Webb do not see that their contracting businesses are run on entirely 
different sets of principles than their baseball businesses, and so on 
down the line. 

These fellows have the business ability and the business knowledge 
to have changed this thing long ago and should have done it them- 
selves, but they did not do it. They do not do anything unless they 
are forced to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Will they do it now? 

Mr. Lyncu. Not unless you force them. That is why I say, tel! 
them they have got to obey the law. Give them a little time. 

The Ciramman. Unless we force them what can we do? What di 
you mean ¢ 

Mr. Lyncn. If you tell them you are not going to tolerate the mo- 
nopoly they will break it up. And with it will go the farm system 
as it now operates. 

I would not say that you should net give them some leeway, if I 
thought it was necessary to give it to them, but they are fully able 
to operate in baseball without the farm system as it exists today 
and, I think, both to their own benefit and to the benefit of basebal| 
generally. 

The Cuarrman. So that if we say that baseball would have to be 
operated reasonably you would conclude that the farm system would 
be unreasonable ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. I would, as it operates today. Ownership produces 
the monopoly. They should get out of the National Association and 
let the minor leagues make their own policies for their own success 
and not be dictated to by the major leagues. There is the great flaw 
in this whole set-up, because that is what evades your reserve clause 
and defeats the purpose of it. 

The Cuatmmwan. Would the abolition of the farm system make the 
minor leagues free to the degree that you would wish ? 

Mr. Lynen. I think so. You would have home ownership again. 

The Cuamman. What? 

Mr. Lynxen. You would have home ownership again and have the 
working agreement system whereby the local man has some contro! 
over what they are doing to him. They would not be jerking bal! 
players out right and left in the middle of the season. 

I will give vou the list of what has happened in the last 2 years 
and you can look it over at your leisure. They have ruined the 
American Association in 2 years. Every team in the league has 
suffered from the same sort of thing that I spoke about at Minne 
apolis. They should not do that. They are destroying their own 
business eventt tally by their methods of operating the minor leagues 

Mr. Wituis. I want to ask this question : I do not know what action 
we will take so far as passing a law is concerned, but we will have 
to write a report, a summary of our appreciation of the evidence that 
has been presented on this ‘subject, and that is going to be a report 
that will be of some effect. I would like to make up my mind. And 
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what I am curious to find out is this: How does your fraternity gen- 
erally, people in your position, feel about this subject? Are their 
feelings as strong as yours? Are youthe majority? Would it be cor 

rect in the report to spank baseball for the operations of the reserve 
clause and the farm system, the farm system as a means of evading 
their own rules? I was very, very highly impressed by Mr. O'Connor. 

It was his opinion that the farm system is being used as a device 
to circumvent 

Mr. Lynen. That is right. 

Mr. Wits (continuing). The rules of baseball itself. Are we on 
solid ground, solid enough to justify signing a report to say that this 
is wrong, that something has to be done about it ? 

Mr. Lynen. I will answer the last part of your question first. 

Mr. Wiis. How does your fraternity, your colleagues in your pro- 
fession, feel about what you are saying here? What is the consensus 
of opinion ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. Your last question is whether you are justified in sign- 
ing that report. I say “Yes.” 

As to the fraternity, I cannot speak for them. I will tell you why. 
That needs a little explanation. 

I, and I think Red Smith is in the same position IT am in, in the 
majors that I am in, in the minors—we do not associate with the ball 
clubs and the club managements to the extent that the baseball writers 
do. We write columns. In my case I supervise the baseball writer, 
too. 

Our association is not as close as the baseball writers’ association is 
with the baseball men. TI must say that friendship and other consid- 
erations might influence some of the boys in their attitude. It is difli- 
cult to be hard with someone who has been a friend of yours. 

Mr. Wituis. I would not mind signing a report and being criticized 
if lam right. But what I want to know is, Do you agree with Mr. 
O’Connor, and do you think that that is the right direction for us to 
assume, if it is true that devices are being undertaken to circumvent 
the rules of baseball, in respect to the operation of the farm system 
and soon? And if that is right, I have no fear in saying so. I would 
not mind being criticized for having said it. In a way, we are a quasi- 
judicial body here. We have to pass judgment and sign a report. 
That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Lynen. Well, as I say, sir, I cannot speak for the fraternity. 
T would not want someone to speak for me. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to comment on Mr. O'Connor's testi- 
mony as to whether he ts right ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. He knows a lot about it. As to the farm system, he is 
right. 

Mr. Wiiuts. Mr. O’Connor is buttressed by his appreciation of the 
feeling of Judge Landis. 

The CHarMan. He said he went further than Judge Landis on the 
farm system. 

Mr. Lyncu. He did. I had some correspondence with Judge Landis 
about using an industry method, subsidizing where it is necessary, 
instead of having the selfish method where each team is grabbing all 
it can get. Subsidies became an evil, and many little teams are being 
kept alive, in my opinion, where there is not the desire locally or the 
support to make them worth while. And there the effect of that is to 
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keep a lot of boys in baseball who have no future in baseball at all. 
And they are working at the lowest level in baseball for a pittance, 
going to spring training for nothing, being moved around the country 
from place to place, and they are being kept playing, in my opinion, 
because a very small percentage of the boys in that class of league 
have potential ability. And they must have some experience. So they 
keep the rest of these boys playing t@ give the few experience. I do 
not think it is right. 

I have a man in my neighborhood, Martin Weber, who runs the 
largest home talent baseball organization in the world. He has fifty- 
some teams, I think, in it. They have had a very successful operation 
because everybody is from home. They have not had any loss in at- 
tendance at all. 

Every year six or seven or eight of his boys go up into organized 
baseball on a small level. And few of them are ever released. They are 
kept there, and are being encouraged from year to year to stay in there. 

When he writes every once in a while to the Brooklyn chain which 
gets a lot of his players he says, “Is Joe Doaks going to get anywhere? 
If he is not, will you please send him home. He has got a wife and 
child and ought to go to work.” And so they send some of them home. 
That isa fact. I have the letter from the man right here and will read 
from it: 

Five to seven players from our leagues are signed to class D or class C contracts 
each year. And only a small percentage are given releases, but about five or six 
players drop out of organized baseball because of the farm system. They are 
transferred from place to place in these lower class leagues and are unable 
to support and move their families. 

He did not put down in writing what he has told me; he has written 
and asked them to send the boys home, but he has told me that. 

As for your question, sir, I would say you not only are justified, but 
you have a duty to perform in this thing. 

Do not listen to too many people who have an ax to grind, who are 
too closely associated with baseball. Even Leslie O°Connor, who told 
you that farm baseball was bad, and he is right about it, is still in base- 
ball and suffering from farm baseball. So he is willing to speak, but 
he still wants the reserve clause. 

And the reserve clause as it now exists is something that I cannot 
conceive of existing this long in America. 

Mr. Wituts. I will tell you this, to me at least, it has been discourag- 
ing when we get impressions and press reports about these hearings, 
indicating that they are useless, and asking why do we not leave base- 
ballalone. Still, the same people who might be responsible for spread- 
ing that news abroad come forward with bills to ask us please to legal- 
ize all of their activities in baseball. Somebody is inconsistent some- 
where down the line. In other words, some of them, not all, want to be 
left alone. 

Mr. Lynen. Iam glad you brought up that bill that is here. 

Mr. Winuts. They say, “Get out of this. It is none of your business. 
Leave us alone but please, however, give us a bill. Let us do all we 
want.” 

Mr. Lyncu. The same gentleman came in here with a bill. 

Mr. Witats. I am not in favor of that bill, by the way. That is, its 
broad terms. 
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Mr. Lynceu. Those same people came in here, the baseball people, 
with a bill some years ago that perpetrated a fraud on the Congress 
of the United States. I do not think you should consider their bills 
too much. They had you put out a stamp to commemorate a centen- 
nial that did not exist. at a place where baseball was not invented, by 
a man who was not there when he was supposed to have invented it. 
The Postmaster General was a party to it. That is a matter of record. 

The CuHairrman. The private calendar is being called, and the Judi- 
ciary Committee has a number of bills to be called up subsequent to 
that calendar. We will have to adjourn at this time to resume at 2 
o'clock. You will resume then, Mr, Lynch. 

Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m. this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bryson | presiding ). Gentlemen. the subcommittee w ill come to 
order. In the absence of the chairman we will resume the hearing 
with Mr. Lynch. 

You may proceed, Mr. Lynch. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. LYNCH—Resumed 


Mr. Lyxcu. Well, Iam pretty well wound up with what I had to 
say, except [ think I might perhaps state in connection with the re- 
serve clause in general that I think this subeommittee could exert a little 
pressure on baseball to make them obey the laws, and the baseball man 


or men are of such caliber and ability that they will be able to work out 
a system of operation which will fit inside the law. 

They can work their farm system with independent ownership in 
the minors, which will remove the monopoly feature, get them out of 
that national association, 

They must have a reserve clause of some kind because, as I said this 
morning, there must be a continuity of operation, not only for the 
operation, but to maintain the interest of the public, the fans. But 
they obviously don’t need to reserve a man for the length of his life, 
and that obviously is an un-American institution. 

I agree with Mr. Halligan in what he said this morning, that you 
can reserve a man fora limited period and after that tie him up on a 
contract basis with an equiti able contract. 

I think there is something of this sort in handling a young player. 
Somebody looks him up and signs him and puts some time and effort 
into making him a better baseball player so he will be of use to them. 
Then the person or institution that did that certainly has an interest 
in that player, let’s say even a property interest of a sort, and like any 
other business they should be permitted to amortize that interest. So 
perhaps a ball player is worth to them 6 years of use, or whatever they 
can sell him for with the unused value in him. 

The etfect of that would be to get him upstairs a lot faster, because 
if they only had a certain time in which to get the use out of him, they 
certainly would get him up there where they could use him as soon 
as they possibly could see a chance to use him. 

Then when a man’s reserve years ran out, he would have a chance to 
go out, like a Garver can't do today, and make a deal for himself to 
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realize not only on the cash basis for his ability, but to realize some- 
thing else which is important with the more able players. 

I would say that the ordinary run of human beings are unable to 
leave their mark on history, but there are a few who are able with their 
talents to amount to something, and that is part of their reward. | 
don't think a Walter Johnson should spend his whole life with a team 
like Washington, for instance. 

Mr. Srevens. Excuse me. I did not understand how you would 
avoid having Walter Johnson spend his whole life as a Senator. 

Mr. Lyncu. If he was signed in the first place to a limited reserve, 
say, on the basis of 6 years’ use of him. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, you would have the option renew- 
able only five or six times? 

Mr. Lyneu. On the reserve clause. 

Mr. Srevens. Wouldn't that present the same problem when the 
contract ran out—that the richest club could buy the player? 

Mr. Lynceu. Yes, but when the thing that was mentioned here this 
morning—I don’t see why the laws of business should not be allowed 
to work a little bit in baseball. It is a business. There is a limit to 
how much money a club can put into its players. Pretty soon they 
reach a ceiling. The rich clubs are always going to be better than the 
poor clubs, but they should net be as much better as they are under 
the present system of operation. 

Your reserve clause now operates, as I think I mentioned this morn- 
ing, on a basis where one club can tie up not only the players it needs 
to operate the club in a given season but the players it thinks it might 
need for replacements in the next + or 5 years, and some more players 
downstairs to develop to take the place of those in the course of time. 

Mr. Srevens. But that is an objection not to the reserve clause but 
to the farm system. 

Mr. Lynen. They operate together. 

Mr. Stevens. If you did not have a farm system, you wouldn’t make 
the same objection to the reserve clause ? 

Mr. Lyneu. I would. I think it is objectionable to me as an Ameri- 
can citizen to see somebody tied up for life as somebody’s slave, you 
might say, which is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Srevens. Then that is a separate objection from the fact that 
they iy poe so many people? 

Mr. Lynxcn. The one works with the other. You see, if they got 
away from the farm system and went back to arming out ball players 
on option to independently owned clubs, then the only ones they could 
farm out would be within the 40 they have on the roster reserved. 
They would have 25 ballplayers to play with, and they would have 
15 to farm out. But now they not only have the 40, they have what- 
ever they can hang on to in two AAA farm clubs, or, namely, 76. 

Mr. Srevens. You say even if the number were limited to 40 you 
would object to the reserve clause because it ties a man up for life? 

Mr. Lynen. I would. I don’t see how the courts of this country 
can tolerate it. 

Mr. Srevens. And you also think baseball could get along without 
it? 

Mr. Lynen. I don’t see why not. I don’t know of any industry that 
has a reserve list to replace all the men in their factory in case the y 
break their legs, or something. 
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Mr. Stevens. Mr. Lynch, what do you think about the players 
having a voice in the election of the commissioners ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. First, you have got to talk about the commissioner 
How can they have a commissioner? Could the foundry men of this 
country get together and have a commissioner to dec ide what they 
were going to do? 

Mr. Srevens. You mean you do not think there should be a com- 
missioner ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. Maybe there should be. I think that is one of the 
things and probably the only thing this committee can do for them. 
Maybe they need a commissioner. Maybe they need a final court of 
appeal within their organization. After all, he doesn’t fix prices 
or do those objectionable things. Maybe they need a commissioner. 
But you will have to give them some right to have one. I don’t think 
they really have a right to have him now. 

Mr. Srevens. You mean you think it is illegal for them to have a 
commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Lyncu. 1 am not a lawyer, but it seems to me it is illegal. 

Mr. Srevens. Assuming they have a commissioner, do you think 
ihe players should have a choice in his selection 

Mr. Lyncn. No. 

Mr. Srevens. Why not? 

Mr. Lynen. Well, I think that the commissioner should be chosen 
by men who have—I am not saying a financial interest, but a large in- 
terest in baseball and have a familiarity with its problems, and J don’t 
think a player has that. 

Mr. Srevens. Well, assuming that you are wrong on the legality of 
having a commissioner, or if it is illegal, a law was passed to enable 
them lawfully to have a commissioner-—— 

Mr. Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens (continuing). Would you then think that the proper 
method of selecting a commissioner is the one now followed / 

Mr. Lyncu. No. If he is going to rule over minor league baseball, 
they should have a voice in the commissioner. Perhaps they should 
not necessarily select the commissioner, but I should say they should 
have a veto power until the major leagues came up with a satisfactory 
man. That is just a suggestion, You would have too many people 
arguing about who was going to be commissioner, and it would be 
awfully hard to pick one, if the minors had to vote. But suppose 16 
have to pick 1 that will not be vetoed by the National Association, then 
there is at least some voice in the selection. 

Mr. Stevens. But you would not give the same voice to the players 
because they are not sufficiently informed ? 

Mr. Lyncu. No; I don’t think it would be a practical thing. 

I got a little laugh out of that 25-year-old thing this morning: Any- 
body 21 can vote for President of ‘the United States but he has got 
to be 25 to vote for baseball commissioner. That was a little bit 
funny. 

Mr. Bryson. Do I understand that as distinguished a player as 
Walter Johnson was, by reason of his attachment to Washington, 
ind so forth, you do not think he should have been permitted to con- 
tinue to play here in Washington near his home if his talent and his 
ibility as a player would make him acceptable in a higher league or 
na larger city? 
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Mr. Lyncu. I think that you understood me. I think you hav 
it—that a man should have a right not only to cash in important 
money on his talents, but if he is one of those peculiarly gifted in 
dividuals who might take pride in having a record to stand up for 
him and his name, he should be entitled somewhere along in his career 
to make the best record he can make, and I don’t think that many of 
these men have that chance. 

Mr. Bryson. But an individual like, for instance, in the medica! 
profession, the Mayo brothers, great surgeons that they were, might 
normally be expected to go to some great medical center like New 
York, Chicago, or maybe Johns Hopkins, but nevertheless they 
elected to stay right in their home village. 

Mr. Lynen. Right. 

Mr. Bryson. And focus the attention of the world on that kind of 
town. Do you not think the person should have the right to do as he 
pleases about that / 

Mr. Lyneu. Sure. The words you said that are important to me 
are that they “elected to stay” out in Rochester, Minn. But Walter 
Johnson or a Musial doesn’t necessarily elect to stay with a club that 
doesn’t pay him well and where he can’t make perhaps as good a 
record as he can somewhere else. He doesn’t have the election, except 
that he has to a greater degree than an ordinary player because the) 
have got to sign such a fellow on his terms if they want him. He can 
get a better salary, but he can’t go where a team surrounding him will 
make him realize the most from his talents. 

Mr. Bryson, But there are other and more satisfying factors in life 
than money is. 

Mr. Lynen. That is the point Iam making. 

Mr. Bryson. Money is becoming less and less valuable or less and 
less satisfying. 

Then I am told by those who have a lot of money and who make a 
lot of money that the more they make the less they have. 

Mr. Lyncu. You fellows are to blame for that down here. Not that 
I object. 

Mr. Bryson. In other words, the privilege of choosing for one’s self 
is of greater value than some financial gain / 

Mr. Lyncn. That is true. That is why I think there should be a 
limit on the term for which a man can be tied up with the club which 
first finds him and develops him. Somewhere along the line there 
should come a time when he can elect to go and serve the rest of his 
life in baseball with somebody that will pay him perhaps more money 
or give him perhaps a chance for more glory. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, thank you, Mr. Lynch. Have you further 
testimony ? 

Mr. Lynen. I think I am cleaned up. 

I would like to make one point that I picked up in the testimony 
this morning when one of the gentlemen at the table asked Mr. Werber 
why so many baseball men were telling you here that there are not 
enough players. 

They are always thinking of their own interests, and if there are 
not enough players to satisfy them, it is because originally they started 
out by reserving 5 men way back in the beginning when they got the 
idea of having a reserve list—I think it was 5—then made it 11, and 
then made it 14, and finally found out they were in a peach orchard 
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and said, “Let’s make it 40,” and it has been 40 for about 30 years now. 

How can you expect those nen who want, some of them, to put their 
fingers on 500 ballplayers—how do you expect them to admit they can 
part w ith some? They want all they can get for now, next year, and 
5 years from now, because for their particular business that is desir- 
able, but the general effect on baseball is undesirable. 

Mr. Bryson. It is somewhat like the man who said he didn’t want 
all of the land, he just wanted all the land that joined his land. 

Mr. Lyneu. That covers it. 

Mr. Bryson. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lyncu. A gentleman over here this morning raised the point 
and seemed to be a little disturbed about criticism of this subcommittee 
and what it is doing. I would like to tell you I think this is a very 
important thing you are doing here and don’t let anybody tell you it 
isn’t. The only thing about it is it was too long delayed, because the 
men in baseball could have done this for themselves, but they happen 
to be of a nature that they have to be forced, and you are going to have 
to force them if you want to change things, and don’t be slow to force 
them if you think it is necessary. 

Mr. Bryson. In other words, whether legislation comes from this 
hearing or not ge think our hearings have been of wholesome benefit ¢ 

Mr. Lynen. I think so. 

Mr. Bryson. All right, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Carroti. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr. Carroiu. I think it would be helpful if the record would show 
in connection with this question of whether the minor leagues should 
have a voice in the election of the commissioner, that they do submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the commissioner by agreement, and 
only by a limited agreement, which is binding on them so long as 
they choose. That is the major-minor league agreement which is in 
the record before the committee, which was adopted in 1946 after 
Commissioner Chandler was elected and terminates January 12, 1952, 
which would have preceded the termination of his first term. And 
then at that time the National Association or the minor leagues will 
for themselves determine whether the new commissioner is acceptable 
to them and whether they choose to agree to be subject to him under 
the agreement. 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. Yeutter. 

Mr. Yeutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. Identify yourself to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN W. YEUTTER, SPORTS WRITER, 
EVENING BULLETIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Yeurrer. Franklin W. Yeutter, the Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Yeutter, what is your profession ¢ 

Mr. Yeutrer. I am a newspaperman. 

Mr. Stevens. With what newspaper / 

Mr. Yeurrer. Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Srevens. And do you cover baseball ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. Yes. I have been connected with baseball one way 
or another for 25 years at least. 
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Mr. Stevens. Are you a member of some association of baseba|! 
writers ¢ 

Mr. Yreutrer. I am the lame-duck president of the Baseball Writer: 
Association of America 

Mr. Stevens. You were president last year ¢ 

Mr. Yrurrer. I was president last year and was succeeded at the 
world series this year 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Yeutter, do you have any general comments you 
wish to make before we ask yon some questions ¢ 

Mr. Yreutrrer. None, except what I expressed in a letter I wrote t; 
Mr. Celler during the summer, and that was to the effect that I had 
very little sympathy with this hearing at this time. I think that 
baseball is in such a transitional period since 1941 that it is not a 
stable organization at this moment. 

You have heard comment about whether or not baseball is as good 
now as it was 25 years ago. I think that is an unfair question to ask 
at this time because the source of major league talent is among young 
men from 18 to 21, and that particular group in this country now is 
either serving in the Armed Forces or perhaps under orders to join 
the Armed Forces. They are not available to baseball. 

Mr. Stevens. When you say baseball is not stable at this moment, 
what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Yeurrer. In preceding years it was customary for players being 
i up to the majors to have from 3 to 5 years’ minor league 

xperienc e. The average ballplayer, I would imagine, was between 
22 and 25 when he came to the majors. Now he is just about out of 
high school, 18 years old, and getting $75,000 to sign a contract, and 
being foisted upon us as writers and upon the persons who are paying 
the admissions to ball parks as major league ballplayers. 

It isn’t the intent of the club owner to defraud, but that is the only 
kind of material available to him, either that or players 34 and 35 
years old. You are not looking at baseball now as baseball was prior 
to 1941. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think, therefore, the fans are not getting their 
money’s worth ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. I wouldn’t say that. The matter of competition is 
such that the value of spectator interest. has not been lost. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think that the competitive struggle is more 
important to the spectators than the absolute caliber of the players? 

Mr. Yeurrer. I think it is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
The fan who knew baseball 20 years ago will talk about Al Simmons, 

sob Grove, and Ty Cobb, and Charlie Gehringer, and great players 
in both leagues, but at the same time they still go to baseball games 
and have the feeling they get their money’s worth, as instanced in the 
14-inning game between the Phillies and Brooklyn that ended the 
National League season and the three-game play-off between the 
Giants and Brooklyn that decided the National League pennant. 

The spirit of competition there hasn’t varied at all. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you recall any season in which there was greater 
interest in the competitive struggle than in this one? 

Mr. Yeurrer. You mean in attendance? 

Mr. Stevens. Just in general spectator interest, insofar as you are 
able to sense that. 
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Mr. Yeurrer. I don’t think I could put my finger on any static year, 
but there have been events and episodes in major league baseball which 
have enhanced it to the public. 

Years ago when Ty Cobb spiked Frank Baker in Philadelphia it 
became a matier of national importance, almost. Some persons 
wanted to hang Cobb; others wanted to glorify or deify Baker. 

There were times when Ruth was going for his home-run record 
that people went to the ball park to see Ruth. It wasn’t that they 
wanted to see the Athletics play the Yankees, because one or two of 
those years the Athletics didn’t have too much in the way of spectator 
interest, but people did want to see Ruth. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you say the same thing is true in Pittsburgh, 
that they want to see Kiner ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Certainly. I can practically prove that for you, 
because we played there during Kiner’s years, and I have seen crowds 
of twenty or thirty thousand, and the last time Kiner went to bat in 
the seventh inning—the last time Kiner batted—it was very evident 
he would not again bat, the crowds would leave by the thousands. 

Mr. Srevens. Now you say for the reason you have stated that 
baseball is not in a stable condition now. How do you relate that to 
the desirability or undesirability of a congressional investigation ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Well, I think that you are looking at a phase of 
American life which is not presenting its very best foot. You are 
looking at baseball now, talking about reserve clauses, talking about 
the effect of major-minor league agreements, the detriment to cer- 
tain localities of the farm svstem baseball. Those things are all corre- 
lated, but by the same token the whole game itself is in a state of flux, 

Can you remember a bal] club that would go out and pay $75,000 
to an 18-year-old boy just to get a prospect, not a player, just a pros- 
pect for 3 or 4 years hence. That wasn’t done before. That is a 
situation which has come up since 1941. The bonus law was first 
passed and then it was repealed. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Yeutter, let me ask you this. Are you aware of 
the fact that a number of lawsuits are pending against organized base- 
ball claiming that the reserve clause is illegal ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. Would I be insolent if I answered that, if I would 
say then why arent lawsuits instituted against the motion-picture 
industry or against the theaters ? 

Mr. Bryson. They are. 

Mr. Stevens. I think there are quite a number against the motion- 
picture industry. 

Mr. Yreurrer. How else could you guarantee a man’s investment ? 
I don’t think the 16 club owners are 16 tyrants who are trying to 
dominate the baseball youth of America, any such thing. They are 
16 men who have put good money into a good business. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, you think it is perfectly clear that 
the reserve clause is legal. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Yrurrer. The only one I have ever heard complain about rz, 
or ones I have heard complain about it, have been incompetent bali 
players. I have never heard a good one say anything about the re- 
serve clause. 

Mr. Srevens. May Task this. Are you aware of the fact that three 
bills were introduced in the House of Representatives which would 
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exempt baseball from the antitrust laws and were referred to this 
subcommittee / 

Mr. Yeurrer. Yes; and I am also aware of the decision of the late 
Justice Holmes that it is not interstate commerce. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think it was an idle gesture to introduce those 
bills into Congress ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. I wouldn’t say that, but why is it oper 

Mr. Stevens. When the bills are introduced and referred to this 
subcommittee, do you think it is appropriate to investigate baseball be- 
fore passing on the bills? 

Mr. Yeutrrer. As you go along, step by step, it would be a natural 
course, wouldn’t it? I mean, it would be a natural effect of cause. I 
think it is true; yes. 

Mr. Srevens. You think it would be appropriate when bills are 
introduced and referred to this subcommittee to hold some investiga- 
before acting on them? 

Mr. Yreutrer. Yes, but like—is this journey necessary? You know 
what baseball is. The National League is celebrating its seventy- 
fifth anniversary and the American League its fiftieth anniversary. I 
am almost certain the men who conducted baseball over those two 

veriods were sufficiently equipped with legal talent and sufficiently 
interested in the welfare of the men they hired not to proceed on an 
unlawful or illegal or unconstitutional basis. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Yeutter, if it were true that the reserve clause 

was illegal but that the men who ran baseball felt there was no other 
way to “maintain the competitive spirit in the game, competition 
among the teams, what would you advise them to “do! 

Mr. Yeurrer. I would have to skip that because I am not a lawyer 
and I think that would require a knowledge of law. 

Mr. Srtvens. Assuming that the reserve clause is illegal, and their 
choices were either abandon the reserve clause or seek legislation ex- 
empting it from the law, what do you think they should do? 

Mr. Yeurrer. Well, I would think the proper move would be to 
adopt legislation to make baseball 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think that would be proper even if some 
doubts were raised and it was not clear whether it was illegal ? 

Mr. Yeutrer. Then I think you should go along on the precept 
accepted for 75 years. Why monkey with it? 

Mr. Srevens. Let me ask the question again. If there is a substan- 
tial doubt raised as to the legality of the reserve clause, and if in your 
opinion baseball cannot function the way it has functioned for 75 
years without a reserve clause, do you think it would be desirable to 
have legislation exempting the reserve clause so as to remove all am- 
biguity from the picture? 

Mr. Yeutrer. That is one of those left-handed questions that a 
prosecuting attorney would ask, like “Are you still beating your 
wife?” The answer is I think the whole structure of baseball has been 
a solid structure for 75 years. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think everything about baseball is perfect? 

Mr. Yeurter. I wouldn’t think anything—I wouldn’t think every 
phase of any profession was perfect. No, certainly not. There are 
some malpractices, I suppose. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think the bonus situation to which you re- 
ferred is such a malpractice? 
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Mr. Yeurrer. I wouldn’t call it a malpractice, but it is an unhealthy 
situation. 

Mr. Srevens. Why is it an unhealthy situation ? 

Mr. Yevurrer. It places, first of all, a false value on a young player, 
and it sends 16 men into competition with money. I don’t find any- 
thing actually detrimental in the bonus clause except from a kind of 
way of a young man getting a false sense of his own value. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think it is undesirable for the 16 owners to 
compete with one another with their money for players? 

Mr. Yeurrer. It is undesirable, but that 1s a strong word. It is no 
more undesirable than any businessman competing against another. 
But I think you can realize a boy just coming out of high school, 
an 18-year-old boy, who is a good athlete, and along comes this owner 
and offers him $10,000 to sign a contract. Another owner comes along 
and offers him $15,000, and the first thing you know they are bidding 
until they go up as high as $75,000, which was paid to a boy just 
this past season. I don’t think the boy is going to give his best. That 
is an academic opinion. 

Mr. Stevens. You don’t think that is good for the boy 4 

Mr. Yeurrer. No, 1 do not; I do not at all. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think it is good for baseball ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. It is as good for baseball as it is for any other busi- 
ness to make an investment. ‘That is a matter of private enterprise. 

Mr. Stevens. But in the long interest of the game, and getting the 
best talent in the game, and encouraging the players to give their best, 
it does not promote the game ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. That is right. A plaver who has worked his way up 
the hard way seems to resent the boy who gets the bonus. But not if 
he is a skillful performer. 

Going from the general to the specific, in Philadelphia we had the 
case of young Curt Simmons. He was never once resented by the 
other players on the team because he almost instantly developed 
into a competent pitcher. 

On the other hand, there was Dick Wakefield of Detroit, who re- 
ceived $52,000 to sign a contract and was almost instantly a success, 
Whether or not the money went to his head, I don’t know, but he as 
instantly sloughed off and is not now worth playing with the minor 
league teams. 

Of course, a lot depends on the boy himself. Some boys would take 
the $75,000 and use it in a beneficial way and still give every effort 
they possibly could. But, on the other hand, I think the average kid 
of 18 is liable to be taken off his feet with $75,000 and say, “Well I 
have got it. What about it’ Now what can you do?” 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Mr. Yeutter, in your previous remarks there were 
two points that interested me particularly. Am I correct in inferring 
that because baseball has operated for approximately 75 years and 
nothing particular has happened to it that it should be left alone; the 
fact it has been in existence 75 years creating a certain degree of 
sanctity about its practices ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. IT wouldn't call it sanctity, but it is a well-paying 
established business. The war interfered through no fault of base- 
ball and, by the same token, no fault of the Congress of the United 
States or anyone else within our boundaries. 
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Mr. Gotpstrrx. As a newspaperman and with reference to your 
previous remarks concerning the motion-picture industry, are you 
aware that the motion-picture industry over a period of some 30 or 
40 years also developed practices which for a eer time everybody 
thought were perfectly all right? ; 

Mr. Yeurrer. I imagine they have been. 1 don’t know of any 
specific instances. 

Mr. GoupsteiN. Have you ever read in the newspaper that in the 
last few years the Supreme Court had found that certain of the prac- 
tices of the motion-picture industry were against the law ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. Yes; 1 have read that. But again I am not sufli- 
ciently familiar with it. 

Mr. Goxtpsten. You are aware that finally after some 30 or 40 
years the Supreme Court did come around and find the antitrust laws 
were violated ? 

Mr. Yreurrer. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsren. Even though business had béén going on 30 or 40 
years ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Goutbstetnx. Do you think it is possible that baseball in 75 vears 
may have developed practices which are against the law¢ Do you 
think it is a possibility ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. Oh, of course, it is possible; but I don’t think that 
any one of those violations, if they were violations, has ever been 
sufficiently harmful to destroy the main structure of baseball or to 
mar the main structure. 

Mr. Goupstein. Let me ask you this, Mr. Yeutter. Let’s take this 
as a hypothetical case. Supposing a lawsuit were filed against base- 
ball which attacked some of the main structure of the game. I take 
it you treat the reserve clause as being a necessary mainspring to the 
game ? 

Mr. Yectrer. Yes; I would say it is. 

Mr. Gotpstrein. All right, let’s assume there is a lawsuit filed against 
baseball which attacks the reserve clause, and let us further assume 
that the court found that was an illegal practice. Do you think that 
would have any effect on baseball 

Mr. Yeurrer. Not per se, no. 

Mr. Gowpsrern. In other words, it is not so much of a mainspring 
that baseball couldn't get along without it / 

Mr. Yeurrer. I would hardly think that anything could destroy 
baseball. I wouldn't think if the 1919 Black Sox scandal couldn't 
destroy baseball that some minor point of law would disturb it. 

Mr. Stevens. Let’s pursue that for a moment. Do I understand 
you then to say that Paseball could operate successfully without a 
reserve clause / 

Mr. Yeutrrer. I don’t say that. I don’t know that. That is within 
the province of the club owners. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Mr. Stevens. What is your opinion as a person who has followed 
baseball for 25 years? Do you think the reserve clause is necessary 
to the suecessful functioning of baseball ? 

Mr. Yreurrer. I must evade a direct answer. I think it is necessary 
in the present set-up, yes. 

Mr. Gotpstety. Do you know anything in the present set-up that 
you would consider absolutely essential and necessary to baseball ? 
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Mr. Yeutrer. Yes, sir—380 hitters and 20-game winning pitchers. 

Mr. Stevens. Let’s follow that for a moment. What if all the 380 
hitters and the 20-game winners were on the same team, do you think 
your attendance would be good ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. I know it would be in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think it would ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. I know it would be. It took 35 years to win one 
pennant, and it took 15 years to win a pennant in the other league. I 
am almost certain if we had a team with 380 hitters and four 20-game 
winners, we would be all right. 

Mr. STEVENS. Even if the team won all of its games? 

Mr. Yeurrer. You couldn't get a park big enough if you had a team 
like that. 

Mr. Go. DSTEIN. How about the other teams in the league? Do vou 
think their parks would be full when the losing clubs were playing ? 

Mr. Yeurrer. They used to be when Ruth w as hitting home runs. 
Ruth could play in St. Louis and put 7,500 people in the park. I don’t 
think Veeck can put 7,500 in the park. 

Mr. Govpstiin. While Ruth was playing in St. Louis what would 
be happening, say, in Detroit 

Mr. Yeurrer. Waiting for Ruth to come in, is about all I can tell 
you. 

Mr. Srrvens. Mr. Yeutter, when I asked you if you thought base- 
ball was perfect as it is now you indicated there were imperfections, 
and that the bonus practices represented one of them. Is there any- 
thing else about the game you don’t think is ideal under the present 
set-up f 

Mr. Yeurrer. Well, there was one phi se of baseball—I don’t know 
how it operates. [know that it occurs. [t was inentioned once before. 
Hank Borowy was waived out of the American League into the Na- 
tional League. ‘This year Jolmny Sain was waived out of the National 
League into the American League. In each instance those players 
went to a team struggling for a pennant. That may be just a phas 
of ordinary baseball business. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Stevens. Does that sort of situation represent what is some- 
times referred to as a “gentleman’s agreement” 

Mr. Yeurrer. [ believe it has been called that 

Mr. Stevens. Do you believe there is some arrangement among the 
clubs in the league to make it possible to watve a player from one 
league to the other ¢ 

Mr. Yeutrrer. There again you say, “Do I believe?” I really don’t 
know, but it seems almost impossible to believe a player of the merit 
of either one of those two fellows would be waived by all seven other 
club owners. I don’t know how it is done. 

Mr. GoLpsTrin. Do the sports writers with whom Vou asso late share 
your belief in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Of course, there has been just idle comment about it. 
I don’t think we have delved into it with a great desire to find the 
deep secret about it at all. 1 think they cohnmnent on it to a Breat 
extent: sure. Comments are written by daily sports columnists, and 
the daily run-of-the-mine baseball writers wonder how it happened. 

Mr. Stevens. You would think that such “gentlemen’s agreements,” 
if in fact they existed—and that is independent from your testimony 
you don’t have personal knowledge / 
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Mr. Yreurrer. No; I don’t know that. 

Mr. Srevens. If they in fact existed, would not be in the best inte: 
ests of baseball ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. I don’t think it would be. I don’t see how it could be 

Mr. Srevens. Let me also ask you about the present structure o/ 
the major leagues—the location of the 16 franchises. 

Mr. Gousrer. Let me ask one question before you get to that. 

You say such a practice of gentleman's agreements would not be it 
the interest of baseball. Do you think or do you know whether there 
is any rule in baseball which prohibits such agreements / 

Mr. Yeurrer. I don’t know enough about the minute points of 
baseball. Mr. Carroll could tell you more about that than I could. 

Mr. Govpsrrrn. If, for the sake of argument, I tell you rule 10 (f) 
of the major league rules prevents any club from soliciting another 
club directly or indirectly not to claim a player, would you think it 
is desirable for baseball to carry on a practice in direct violation of 
its own rules ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. No, I certainly would not. 

Mr. Srevens. Referring to the territorial problem, Mr. Yeutter, | 
wonder if you feel that the location of the 16 franchises which has 
remained the same for some 50 years—48 years, I believe—is in the 
best interests of the baseball fans generally 

Mr. Yeurrer. Well, on the face of it I think that with a shift in 
population to other cities there would be other cities perhaps better 
equipped to maintain and finance major league baseball than some of 
those that are now within the major league structure. That, too, is a 
matter left up to the baseball people themselves. They selected these 
cities originally. 

They talk about moving the St. Louis Browns—the franchise 
to some other city, and they mention the cities of say half a million 
or 750.000, something like that, or take it out to the Pacific Coast. 
That might be all right, but what about the clubs out there in the 
Pacific Coast League, or in the Texas League, if thinking of Houston 
or Dallas? Those clubs in the Pacific Coast League are going to feel 
they are infringed upon. “What right does the major league have 
to reach down here and put a club in our city when we have a going 
league of our own?” 

Mr. Srevens. Let’s look specifically at the Browns for a moment. 
Do you feel it is in the long- run “orn of the public generally to 
have that franchise remain in St. Louis for an indefinite period of 
time in the future / 

Mr. Yeurrer. I am not equipped to answer th: at. That is a matter 
that has to do with the club owner, with his relationship to the fans 
in his community, the building up of the interest in those fans. Cer- 
tainly the St. Louis Browns has not drawn the attendance that would 
be required for a successful major league club, but whether or not 
that franchise should be moved is far beyond my slight power. 

Mr. Srevens. Are you a fan of the Philadelphia Athletics / 

Mr. Yeurrer. I traveled with them for a good many years. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think, thinking of yourself as a fan and of 
other fans, that Athletic fans generally would prefer to have the 
Browns’ franchise in a community where they could draw better 
attendance / 
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Mr. Yeurrer. Don’t you know that Connie Mack is practically the 
third most important Philadelphian in the history of the city ? 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t think that answers my question, Mr. Yeutter. 

Mr. Yeurrer. Why certainly not. We support both teams in Phil- 
adelphia. The fact that the Athletics have not had a—— 

Mr. Srevens. I am afraid I did not make it clear. I said, do you 
think that you, as a Philadelphia ‘Athletic fan. would like to have 
the St. Louis Browns in another community—that is other than St. 
Louis—where they would draw better attendance, perhaps make more 
money. and perhaps produce a better team / 

Mr. Yeurrer. If I were the club owner, certainly I would. 

Mr. Srevens. As a Philadelphia Athletic fan. 

Mr. Yeurrer. No: it wouldn’t make a particle of difference. That 
isa St. Louis problem and their burden. 

Mr. Stevens. You would just as soon have a very poor club tn the 
league ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Why not ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. I am just asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Yeurrer. Their job is to build a club. 

Mr. Srevens. If that is true, I take it you feel that the location of 
the franchises in the present major leagues should not be changed; you 
have no interest in having them changed / 

Mr. Yeurrer. I would see no reason to change the location of the 
major league except for the changing and the shifting population. 
That is all. Why bring up the change in location in the cities in the 
majors ? 


Mr. Srevens. I have one more question: You say, “Except for 
the shift of population.” Have there been shifts of population in 
the last 48 vears/ 

Mr. Yrurrer. IT would think so, with the population of two cities in 
Texas and two cities on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think those shifts in population would make 
it desirable to change the locations of some of the franchises in the 


major leagues / 

Mr. Yeurrer. If I were financially interested in it, I would say, 
“Ves.” 

Mr. Srevens. I mean just as a Philadelphia fan. 

Mr. Yeurrer. No: I see no reason why baseball should change 
around because population shifts, but from a financial reason, 

Mr. Gotpsrern. In other words, you would leave all decisions on 
how baseball is to be run up to the club owners ¢ 

Mr. Yeurrer. Why not‘ They are the ones who invested money 
and made it possible. They are the ones who have put millions of 
dollars into this as a sport and as a business. 

Mr. Srevens. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have anything else you would like to add ¢ 

Mr. Yreurrer. No. 

Mr. Bryson. Thank you. 

Mr. Yeurrer. You are quite welcome. 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. Walter Smith. 


Mr. Smith, just identify yourself to the stenographer. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER W. SMITH, BASEBALL WRITER, NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Sairn. I am Walter W. Smith, who writes under the byline 
of “Red” Smith in the Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Smith, what paper are you associated with ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. The New York Herald ‘Tribune. 

Mr. Svrevens. Is your column syndicated / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. How long have you been covering sports generally 
or baseball in particular ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Well, for about 4 years in St. Louis, and then a lapse, 
and then maybe the last 16 years. 

Mr. Svevens. About 20 years in all? 

Mr. Sarru. LI should say so, 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Smith, do you have any general comments you 
would like to make before I ask you a few questions ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, | don’t think so, Lam at your service. 

Mr. Svevens. Mr. Smith, referring to the discussion this morning 
about the quality of baseball players today as compared with basebal 
players 25 years ago, What are your views on that issue ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I really don’t know. I haven't any idea whether they 
are better or worse. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you feel that from the point of view of the in- 
terest of the fans the comparison of the caliber of the play today 
as against 25 years ago is as important as the competitive struggle 
between the teams ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. No. I don’t think that that comparison between now 
and 25 years ago matters at all. I think the only thing the fan is 
interested in is a good entertaining contest today when he pays his 
dollar to go in the ball park. 

Mr. Stevens. Can you give us any examples within the last few 
years where it would be quite clear that the caliber of the play was 
not as good as it is today, but yet the interest of the fans was still 
high ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. During the war—well, the best illustration I 
know is that the club that won the American League championship 
during the war hired and employed as a very considerable star a 
one-armed outfielder. He was a wonderful one-armed outfielder. He 
was good enough to be a star in major league baseball of that time, 
and those of us who were close to baseball, 1 am sure, didn’t realize 
how much the quality of baseball had declined until later we thought 
back to those days. 

Mr. Stevens. Nevertheless there was substantial interest by the 
fans? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, yes. I think most major league clubs made money 
in those war years. I don’t know that because I never saw their books. 
but I think that is so. 

There was a considerable equality of competition then, and peopl: 
had money and nothing much to do with it because you couldn't bu) 
shoes. 

Mr. Stevens. Sometimes it is suggested it is hopeless to think of a 
third major league because there are not enough top-flight ballplayers 
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to go around. Do you feel if the available supply of top-flight ball- 
players were equally distributed among, possibly, three major leagues 
you could still have the type of enthusiasm on the part of the fans you 
need to support major league baseball ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think you would, but it seems to me that raises the 
question of whether you want to seek a general level of mediocrity. 
If you spread the talent thinner, you necessarily lower the individual 
class of each team. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think that if you spread the available talent 
today among three major leagues you would lower the level of play 
of the major leagues ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Lam sure you would. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think you would lower it below the level that 
was obtained during the war ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, I don’t, because during the war almost all able- 
bodied and talented young men were otherwise occupied. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Smith, do you feel that the reserve clause is a 
very important part of the baseball structure ¢ 

Mr. Smirxn. Yes. I should say that when I talk I am talking strictly 
as a bystander. I have never operated a baseball club or played for 
one or seen their books. But I think—and this is strictly personal 
opinion—that the reserve clause or some provision with the same 
effect as the reserve clause is essential to the operation of baseball as 
we know it now, and for the reasons which I know have been sub- 
mitted here many times. I think they are all good reasons. 

Mr. Stevens. If the reserve clause is essential—or very important, 
without using the word “essential”—to baseball, and if its legality is 
questioned in the lawsuits which are now pending against baseball, 
do you think it might be in the long-run interest of baseball to have 
legislation enacted which would exempt or make it perfectly clear that 
the reserve clause is legal ? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, 1 think it would certainly be to the interest of the 
men engaged in the baseball business to have such an exemption. Tam 
nota lawyer. I haven’t any idea whether such an exemption is possible. 

Knowing no law at all, I have wondered whether a special exemp- 
tion like that might not be discriminatory legislation. I don’t know. 
[ have no idea. r 

Mr. Srevens. Assuming that it could be done constitutionally, do 
you think that there is any objection from the point of view of fans‘ 
Does any occur to you’ Do you see any reason why it should not 
be done ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, I think as far as the fans are concerned they would 
like to see the best possible baseball preserved on pretty much the 
same basis that it occupies now. And if that would help, I should 
think the fans would be in favor of it. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you feel that the structure of the major leagues, 
looking to the location of the 16 franchises, as they have been for the 
past 48 years, is proper’ By “proper” I mean do you think it is the 
most desirable way in which leagues could be organized from the 
point of view of the fans? 

Mr. Smiru. You mean the location of the franchises? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 
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Mr. Sarru. I suspect that it isn’t ideal, but I know that there prob 
ably has been much said here about the difficulty of transferring majo: 
league franchises, so there is no need to go into that. 

I am not sure, though, that because ‘the St. Louis Browns, for 
example, have not drawn good crowds that that is of itself proof that 
St. Louis is not big enough to support two major league clubs, be- 

cause maybe what ‘the Browns need is not a new location but new 
prt which they have—aggressive, enterprising ownership that 
will produce a winning team. Because the Browns did, I have been 
told, make money in 1944 when they won the pennant, and again in 
1945 when they were the defending champions. When they were a 
winning club they made money. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you feel that the fact they had won 2 or 3 times 
in recent years indicates that with proper leadership they could com 
pete successfully with the other teams in the league ? 

Mr. Siri. Yes, I do. I feel that the success of all of the success 
ful baseball clubs traces back to intelligent, able, enterprising leader 
ship upstairs—and some money behind it too. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think the size of the community in which the 
team is located is a factor ‘ 

Mr. Smirn. Of course it is. That is why there are so many theaters 
on Broadway. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think the Browns night be able to compete 
more successfully if they were in a larger community or in a com- 
munity where there was only one major league franchise / 

Mr. Smiru. It seems reasonable. If you have a larger population 
from which to draw, I think, other things being equal, you should 
draw at least a few more people. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Smith, can you tell us whether the sentiment of 
the players insofar as you are aware of the sentiment of the players— 
and I assume there are certain obstacles there—with whom you have 
come in contact is generally in favor or opposed to the reserve clause / 

Mr. Surry. As far as I know—and this is really an over-all im- 
pression rather than on any specific conversations with players—I 
think they are in favor of it. 1 think that something like the reserve 
clause is essential to the operation of the game that pays them a 
living. And ballplayvers are not as a rule executives or businessmen 
or lawyers. They are not too much interested in that, they are inter 
ested in whether they get along in the business. And my impression- 
again an over-all impression—has been that they are pretty well 
treated, that generally they are paid according to their skill on a 
scale commensurate with their skill. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you care to comment on their attitude toward 
the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. About the same, I think now and then you encounter 
a man who feels he has been held down in the farm system and moved 
around to his detriment, that he didn’t get up to the majors as early 
as, or having been up once or twice, didn’t get up as often as his ability 
in his eyes suggested that he should. 

I talked to some of those players, and as they describe it their 
personal history would seem to be a case against the employer who 
moved them around. But sometimes I wonder if they had an in 
feriority complex or were just inferior. Maybe they didn’t belong 
up there. 
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Mr. Stevens What about your views with respect to the farm 
system, if you have any? Do you think the operation of the farm 
system is in the best interest of baseball ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Well, it is kind of a yes-and-no answer. Put it this 
way: I think there is considerable evidence that the minor leagues 
need the financial support of the major leagues to keep going. Cer- 
tainly a great many minor league clubs fold and leagues fold and 
franchise move, and much is said about the civie pride of the in- 
dividual, the independent owner, but if he goes broke he gives up the 
franchise. 

I think probably—there seems to be a great deal of evidence, at any 
rate, that some financial support from the major leagues is needed to 
keep the minor leagues going, and obviously the minor leagues must 
be kept going to keep a supply of talent coming up to the majors. 

Connie Mack told me several times, rather wistful, that he thought 
Judge Landis would have liked to see a return to the situation of years 
ago when major league clubs had a limited number, perhaps 25, active 
players and 15 on the reserve list and were allowed title only to that 
number of players and no others. All other players in America were 
in the open market. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you think that he would favor such a thing? 

Mr. Surru. Connie spoke rather wistfully of these days when he 
could go out and buy a Rube Waddell or a fellow of that class and 
build a ball club fast, when minor league players were not owned by 
competing major league clubs. The supply was to a much larger 
degree on the open market. He spoke, as I say, rather wistfully of 
those days, and said that he also had the idea that that was Judge 
Landis’ idea. And you can sec how if that situation existed a club 
in eighth place with a little bit of money might very well, with ini- 
tiative and enterprise, go out with better scouts than the other fellow 
and buy on the open market enough players to be a winner next year. 
But. at the same time there are millions of dollars invested in the 
physical properties of the farms and probably more millions, prob- 
ably a greater number of millions invested in the players on those 
farms. I do not see how you are going to return to the old days of 
the pre-Rickey era. It seems to me it is a good deal like asking Alu- 
minum Co, of America to go back to the guild days with a lot of arti- 
sans haminering out pots and pans at home. 

Mr. Stevens. If it could be done gradually without undue harm to 
the 16 major league clubs, do you think it would be a good thing to 
go back to that sort of guild era? 

Mr. Suiru. There is one other consideration. The clubs that have 
built good farm systems and have cornered, to use a word, the supply 
of talent, or the majority of talent in the minor leagues, are IT think 
reaping the rewards of initiative, enterprise, intelligence, and indus- 
try. And I do net know whether anybody would like to see them 
penalized. 

Mr. Srevens. If it could be done again without undue harm to them 
and still allowing them to reap a fair reward for their initiative, 
do you think it would be desirable to return to what we might call the 
days of the guild? 

Mr. Smrru. I can imagine that we might have freer and more open 
competition than we have now if major league clubs were allowed to 
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own only 25- or 40-player contracts and everybody else were on | 
open market. Maybe then the last-place club could get to be a fir: 
place club ne xt year. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you say now that the competition is among 
the eight ‘oo farm organizations with the million-dollar invest 
ments, ‘ather than just among smaller organizations, which can 
change their status more readily “from year to year? 

Mr. Suvrit. It is certainly more that way now than it used to be but 
it is not a static condition. For about as long as any of us can re 
member the Philadelphia Phillies were, well, a moribund franchise 
in the National League, a problem to the National League. Then the, 
got a live young owner with some money and some enterprise, Bo! 

Carpenter, and last year they won the pennant and this year they were 
contenders for the pennant, and the likelihood is that they will go right 
on being contenders. 

For quite a few years the Browns have been in the doldrums. Now 
they have a live young fellow who may very well make them a promi 
nent factor in the league. 

So it is not a static condition. I think maybe the thing to do is not 
change the structure of the game, but where you have a dead horse 
bury him and get a live colt. 

Mr. Goupsrern. You said you think that maybe it would not be de 
sirable to change the structure of the game, but more or less keep it 
going the way it is. If anything thre: atened that structure or threat- 
ened to take that structure apart, do you think that that threat should 
be met ? 

Mr. Smiru. Surely it should be met. How, I have no idea. 

Mr. Goupsrery. Let us be a little more specific. If, in following 
along this line, as you said before, you thought the reserve clause or 
something very similar to it was part of the essential elements—and 
you used the word “essential”—of the game, and if it were possible o1 
conceivable that a court might say that that was an illegal device and 
thus say that baseball could not continue to use it, I take it it would 
follow from your theory of essentiality that that result could hurt 
the game ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. Gotpstern. So then it would follow that if there were some 
thing that could be done to forestall what you would consider, I take 
it, an unfortunate result, those measures should be undertaken # 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. I think that if it were held by a court that the 
reserve clause was illegal, then it would be highly desirable to chang: 
either the reserve clause or the law as it applied to it, and which "T 
really do not know. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, if it comes to the point of changing the law, 
either before the horse is stolen from the barn or just when you know 
it might be stolen, would you think it advisable to have open, frank. 
and public discussion of the merits of any such law? 

Mr. Smirn. I should think so. 

Mr. Goupstern. So you think it might be desirable, say, to discuss 
this problem openly ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think so, 

The CHamrMan (presiding). That is what we are doing now, are 
we not ? 

Mr. Smrrn. That is my impression; yes. 
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The Cratrman. I want to apologize. I was compelled to remain 
on the floor because of the consideration of a bill that emanated from 
this committee, and therefore a number of members of the committee 
who were particularly interested in that bill were unavoidably de- 
tained. I therefore could not hear the forepart of your testimony. 
I was deprived of the privilege of hearing that testimony. But I just 
caught your words about changing the law. 

As you know, Mr. Smith, we have before us a number of bills that 
have for their purpose the granting of a total exemption from the 
operation of the antitrust laws to organized baseball. Therefore, this 
hearing was inaugurated and has been continued to see whether or 
not baseball should be exempt. If it should not be exempt, then we 
are confronted with the proposition of to what degree it shail be 
exempt. Should it be exempt as to the reserve clause? Should it be 
exempt as to farm systems? Should it be exempt as to the draft or 
certain restrictive agreements, or what have you ¢ 

The proposition is one fraught with great difficulties. It is one 
where one cannot issue a snap judgment. 

Therefore, when we considered going over the roster of possible 
witnesses I hit upon your name because I felt that you would be one 
who would make a very valuable contribution to the discussion. I 
have read many of your articles and have always been impressed by 
them. On one or two occasions, however, you were rather, shall I 
say, caustic in your comment as to these hearings. 

May I now ask you whether you have changed your mind in that 
respect? You have had a few pages of the history of this hearing 
now and, in all candor, I hope that you probably will come away from 
this hearing with a little different judgment from what you have had 
heretofore. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Celler, my reluctance to come down here was based 
entirely on my conviction, which has not changed, that I had nothing 
to contribute. I am a bystander, as I said. I was late, too. But 
before you came in I said that Iam a bystander, and Tam. I have 
nothing to contribute. I have no idea whether the law should be 
changed or not. 

The Cuatrman. We are all bystanders, Mr. Smith. But you have 
spent so many years in this, and we feel that you know far more about 
it than we do. 

Mr. Smrru.- You flatter me. 

The Cramman. Even with all modesty and humility, we would 
like to get an opinion from you, if that is possible. 

Mr. Smrrn. My reluctance was based on the fact that IT have not 
very strong opinions in that direction. Such opinions as I have had 
I have written, and they could have been had for a nickel. However. 
as to the criticism I made, which T know you are driving at, that 
was simply this: I think that quite possibly baseball is a proper sub- 
ject for inquiry. You will forgive me for a conviction that in these 
times I think there are graver matters. I think there are more pressing 
matters to deal with. My opinion in that respect was that. I do not 
think it has changed much. 

The Cruarrman. Of course, we have these bills before us. What 
should we do with them? We have lots of bills which do not apper- 
tain to the conduct of this cold war or emergency. We have all sorts 
of bills presented and we have to give consideration to them. Because 
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some may be difficult and some may be simple and some may be more 
or less intricate, we have to have hearings. These bills have been 
presented tous. What should we do? 

Mr. Smirnu. I presume you should inquire into them as you are 
doing. 

The Cuatrman. All right; thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. Not at all. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. If there is anything further you want to add to 
your testimony subsequently, you are free to do so, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. That will conclude the testimony of the witnesses 
this afternoon, and we will adjourn now and reassemble tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, when we shall hear from Mr. Fred Hutchinson, 
a player on the Tigers, who is the player-representative for the 
American League: Mr. Louis Boudreau, of the Boston Red Sox; Mr. 
Harold or “Pee Wee” Reese, of the Dodgers; Frederic A. Johnson, 
who was involved in the Gardella case; Mr. Earl Nelson, vice president 
and treasurer of the Chicago Cubs; and Mr. A. G. Lanier, comptroller 
of the New York Yankees. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn, and we will reassemble to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the special subcommittee recessed to 
reconvene on Friday, October 19, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1951 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Strupy or Monoroiy 
Power or THE COMMITTEF ON THE JUDICIARY. 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (chairman), Bryson, Lane, Rogers, 
McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, asociate counsel, representing the min 
ority; Peter S. Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R, Browne, clerk. 

The Cuatmran. The subcommittee will come to order, 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Fred Hutchinson, of the 
Tigers, and the players’ representative of the American League. 

Mr. Hutchinson, will you please come forward? You may be seated 


and give your name and address to the stenographer to your right, 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK HUTCHINSON, PITCHER, DETROIT 
TIGERS 


Mr. Hurcutnson. I am Fred Hutchinson. I live in Bradenton 
Beach, Fla. I am affiliated with the Detroit Tigers in the American 
League. 

Mr. Gouipsrers. And you are the players’ representative for the 
American League ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goutpstrin. Would you tell us first how the players’ represent- 
atives are elected ¢ 

Mr. Hurcnuinson. They are elected by the players, and they are 
voted on by each club and in turn elected that way. 

Mr. Goupstrein. So that each club has its own players’ representa- 
tive, and then you in turn are the representative for all the players’ 
representatives in your league / 

Mr. Hurceninson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Govpsrern. Now sir, are the players’ representatives represented 
on any official council or organization of organized baseball 

Mr. Hutcurnson. We are a member of the executive council, as I 
understand it, but so far we have had no dealings with the owners 
in reference to rules or regulations or anything like that. 

The Cuatreman. Do you handle players’ grievances ¢ 
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Mr. Hutcutnson. Players’ grievances are all we handle. 

The CHatrman. Nothing beyond that ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Nothing. 

The CuatrMan. May I ask you to whom you bring the grievances ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. We bring them to the executive council. 

The Cuarrman. The executive council of the league ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. Of the leagues; yes. That consists of the com- 
iuissioner and the two league presidents and two representatives 
of the owners and two player representatives. 

Mr. Goupstern. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Hutchinson ? 

Mr. Hurcntnson. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gotpsterxn. Would you like to read that first ? 

Mr. Hurcminson. All right. I would like to say something before 
I begin here. There is something I say in here which is my own 
opinion, and that is of the minor leagues. Now, this is not from the 
ballplayers. This is my own opinion, and I do not know too much 
about it. IT aetually should not say too much about it. I do not have 
the references at my command in order to tell too much about it, and | 
do not know too much about it. So 1 would rather this just went as 
my opinion and that is all. 

Gentlemen, as the player representative from the American League 
and in response to your requests for my views relative to the ques 
tions you are investigating concerning organized baseball, 1 would 
like to say first that in my opinion the reserve clause is a necessary 
and reasonable provision for the preservation of organized baseball. 
I believe that the reserve clause promotes better competition bet ween 
teams, permits the development of pl: ivers, giving them a better op 
portunity for seasoning and training in the lower leagues and giving 
the developers of the talent of the younger players a higher degree of 
certainty that they will benefit from their endeavors. In my opinion, 
the minor leagues could not survive without continuation of the re 
serve clause, and I do not believe that the big leagues would last much 
longer than the minors in the event the reserve clause provision was 
removed. 

In my opinion the players as a rule have been treated fairly by the 
clubs and have generally been paid in accordance with their value to 
the clubs. 

With reference to the necessity and reasonableness of the present 
territorial rules regarding the distribution of major and minor league 
franchises in larger American cities and with particular reference 
to the Pacific Coast League, it is my opinion that the present Pacific 
Coast League is an excellent league and that nothing but harm could 
be done to that league by taking one of its good cities for membership 
inthe bigleagues. This would result in the minor league being unable 
to further draw good crowds at their games in or near such ‘city, as 
for example, the Newark and Jersey C itv clubs which are near New 
York. You will reeall that these clubs could not stand the competi 
tion with the big New York clubs. In addition, the Pacifie coast 
cities do not have large enough stadiums and very likely would not 
be able to draw large enough crowds to be able to pay the terrific 
expense of a major league team. TI would think that the minor leagues 
should be strengthened and helped, and particularly the Pacific Coast 
League. 
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Mr. Hutzrxes. Mr. Hutchinson, would you mind if IT asked you a 
couple of questions at that point in your statement ‘ 

Mr. Hurcurnson. All right. 

Mr. Hizirnes. Are you not in your statement virtually ruling out 
the possibility of major league baseball on the Pec ific coast 

Mr. Hercuinson. To 2 certain extent, yes: at present, yes. 

Mr. Huzines. In other words, you are telling the baseball fans on 
the P..cifie coast that in yeur epinion you do not believe that thes 
should have a chance to see major league baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hurenurnson. As far as Tam concerned right now: yes. 

Mr. Hivires. You do not believe that they should have that out 
there on the Pacific coast / 

Mr. Hurcurnson. IT think that the league should be strengthened. 
[ think that the Pacifie Coast League should be strengthened, and I 
hope tnat the Pacitie Coast League is. 1 played in that league. 

Mr. Hitiines. Now, by that statement do you mean that you would 
like to see a third major league out there at some future date? 

Mr. Hurcninson. I think it can be handled: ves; if you can get 
enough players to make a third major league. 

Mr. Hiturnes. But vou do not believe that you can get enough play- 
ers for a third major league today / 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I do not think that there are enough. 

Mr. Hituinés. Why is that, Mr. Hutchinson? Witnesses coming 
before this committee time after time have said, “It just isn’t possible 
to have enough men of major league caliber to expand either the 
present major leagues or to establish a third major league.” Why 
s that, with the great country that we have, 150,000,000 people, and 
the fact that there are fewer men now playing major league baseball 
than there are Members of Congress! Why is it not possible for 
nen like yourself, of good caliber, to be encouraged to get into the 
game, se that more major league players would be available ¢ 

Mr. Hurcntson. In the first place, the salaries in the lower minor 
leagues—now, this is my own opinion—do not warrant a young fellow 

going out and spending 6 months of the year playing baseball at a 
<alary of, we will say, $125 or $150 a month, and then in the winter 
have to go look for a job. He is not preparing himself for anything, 
ictus ally. 

Now, there is a big risk in playing baseball, especially when you step 
out of high school. Why should you step out going into protessions al 
baseball? There is a very big risk that you will never make the big 
eagues. The average in the big leagues, I think, is around 5 years. 

Now, you might command a pretty good salary in the big leagues, 
but there are very few of us. 

Mr. Hinuines. Do you think that the low salaries in the minor 
eagues are probably the greatest deterrent to major league baseball / 

Mr. Hurcninson. I think at the present; yes. During the depres- 
sion there were a number of players that would go out and play for 
that, but right now the kid can make twice that much working some 
place else, 

Mr. Hiniines. So if the minor leagues could pay higher salaries, 
you would think that there would be chance of getting more? 

Mr. Hurcninson. How can they pay higher salaries ¢ 

Mr. Hitiines. I say if they could. 
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Mr. Hurcuinson. If they could, yes, probably you would get mor 
ballplayers. 

Mr. Hires. Now, on this Pacific Coast League question you sa) 
that cities out there do not have large enough stadiums. How ar 
they ever going to get large enough ‘stadiums to play major league 
baseball unless they “have some promise or some indication that the) 
are going to have that kind of baseball? Why should a man go out 
and build a larger stadium if he listens to the kind of st: itement vou 
just made whic h would practically discourage any possibility of major 
league ball? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. What is the difference between major leagi 
ball and Pacific Coast League ball / 

Mr. Hues. I would like to ask you that question because vi 
know more about it than I. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. There is not a great deal, not a great deal. 

Mr. Hiuirnes. Do you think that the caliber of play is pretty 
similar’ Is that right? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I think that the big leagues are just a little bit 
faster all the way around. You will see the same mistakes in the 
big leagues as you will see out there. The only difference is that ther 
are three or four better hitters in the big leagues on each team. There 
are two or three better pitchers. Every day you see a better pitcher 
in the big leagues. But it is not too great. 

Mr. Hinirnes. Isee. Now, Mr. Hutchinson, when these people fron 
the Pacifie Coast League, either from the league itself or civie groups. 
in cities like San Francisco and Los Angeles come before the m: Jor 
league owners and officials and request some help in obtaining major 
league status, they have been consistently turned down and brushed 
aside. Do you have any advice for them? Is there anything that you 
could suggest as to a course of action for those people who are inte: 
ested in Pacific coast major league baseball to follow in trying to 
bring that about ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Support their baseball clubs better. 

Mr. Hitziincs. You mean by that to turn out more at the games 
for the Pacific Coast League teams? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is right. I would suggest that, yes. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you see anything else 

Mr. Hurcninson. Aid their city in trying to help out baseball | 
kids developed in that area, too. I think that might help. 

Mr. Hitnines. Do you think if they did that, that might increase 
attendance and interest in the Pacific Coast League / 

Mr. Hurentson. I think it would. IT think it would from thu 
owners’ standpoint and also from the players’ standpoint. 

Mr. Hitires. If that attendance were increased, would you fore 
see, then, the prospect of a third major league out there sometim 
within the next 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Hurcninson. I think so, ves. I see no reason why not. I ai 
from the Pacific coast and T realize that the people 3 in the East, the 
great majority of them, do not realize that the Pacific coast is grow 
ing. My home was originally there and I think it is a great plac: 
und it is going to be greater. 

So I think if there is anything that can be done for the Pacific Coa: 
League, | would like to see it. And I do not wish to discriminate 
against the other two leagues because I have played in those, and 
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enjoyed playing there, and both of those are good leagues. But the 
Pacific Coast League is 3,000 miles from here. 

Mr. Hitiines. Would you say it would be a good thing for baseball 
if there were some major-league baseball west of the Mississippi, as 
there never has been in the history of our country / 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Of course, there you have a situation with the 
ballplavers, too, 

Mr. Hitires. What is the attitude of most of the ballplayers ? 

Mr. Hurenuinson. You would have to fly out there, right now, 

Mr. Hiniines. Do you think that most ballplayers would be op- 
posed to flying 4 

Mr. Hurcuinson. No: Ido not. IT think that most of them would 
be glad to, but in the same sense, we do have to have some security 
for our families in case something should happen and none of the 
urlines want to assume that. 

Mr. Hitnines. In other words, you would think that there would 
have to be some sort of insurance provision ¢ 

Mr. Hurcutnson. That is right. 

Mr. Hitares. Of course, there is that for commercial travelers by 
airnow. You can take out such a policy. 

Mr. Hurentnson. And the ball clubs want to be insured, too, for 
what they think is the value of the ballplayers. 

Mr. Hitures. Do you know many ballplayers in the Pacific Coast 
League who are flying back and forth between games now / 

Mr. Horentnson. Yes. 

Mr. Hinuines. What has been their general attitude toward it / 

Mr. Hurcuinson. They like it. 

Mr. Hitires. In other words, they approve of flying? 

Mr. Hurentnson. The ones I talked to. There are others who do 
not like flying. They take the train. 

Mr. Hitirxcs. Would you say that the majority accept it / 

Mr. Hurenmtnson. I could not say. I do not know that. 

Mr. Hitxras, Just one other question at this time. Is it your 
opinion, then, that it would be much better for these people in the far 
West who are interested in seeing major league baseball to be thinking 
more in terms of a third major league rather than trying to work out 
some arrangement whereby a couple of franchises could be transferred 
out there to Los Angeles / 

Mr. Huremtnson. I think if they move franchises out there you 
ire going to hurt all those leagues out there. That is just my opinion 
now. You are going to hurt the Pacific Coast League as it is right 
now. You would have to take two of their best towns. which are Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, which are the larger towns. Then you 
would just ruin the league. Then the Pacific Coast League would have 
to take in a couple of clubs from the Western International League, 
ind then the Western International League would have to take a 
couple out of the Pioneer League, or the Sunset League, one of those 
eagues out there, 

Mr. Hitarnes. Do you think that the harm to those leagues that you 
mentioned in the minors would be permanent é 

Mr. Huvcerminson, T do not know. 

Mr. Hiniines. Or do you think it could be overcome after a short 
period of time as they began to fill the gap ¢ 

Mr. Hurentixson. That I could not say. 
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The CHarrMan. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hurcninson. The pension plan for players has been handle 
fairly by the commissioner and the league presidents and the cl) 
owners. The pension plan has been a fine step in the right directio 
for major league baseball, 

The CHarrMan. What is the maximum pension that a playei 
get ? 
Mr. Hoteninson, $100 a month, if you are a 10-year man. Ani 
that is from £0 years until vour death. 

The Cuarrman. That is from 50 years on / 

Mr. Hurcuitnson. Yes. And the minimum is $50. In order to bi 
a vested member in the pension plan you have to be in the big leagu: 
D years. 

The CuatrmMan. I am curious to know this. Suppose a player has 
bes nin the major leagues 10 years and he voluntarily retires, say, from 

baseball when he is, say 36 or 37. Must he continue in anywise pa) 
ing premiums / 

Mr. Hurcuinson. No, none whatsoever. 

Is that all, sir? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bryson wants to know what is the premium 
paid ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuinson. It averages up to—if vou are in the big leagues 
10 years, you put in $2,500, 

The Cnarrman. Is that the total? 

Mr. Hurcutinson. A total of $2,500. 

The CHarman. And the rest of the fund is made up in various 
ways / 

Mr. Hurcuinson. It is made up by the individual clubs and by thy 
radio and television rights from the world series and all-star games. 

Mr. Bryson. They deduct a certain percentage from the pay “of thi 
player ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. That is somewhat comparable to the pian of the Mem 
bers of the Congress. It is really the player purchasing an annuity 

Mr. Hurcurinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. He is not getting anything given to him? He is buying 
it himself ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. No. But in order for you to get this annuity or 
pension, whichever you wish to call it, we are putting in very little. 
comparable to what we are getting back. A lot of the players hav: 
tried to purchase this plan outside of baseball and found out that 
would cost him in the neighborhood of $20,000 up to $30,000, all de 
pending on their age. 

The Cramman. I will say to the members that this entire plan ha 
been put into the record in full detail. 

Proceed, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. As you know, the executive council of majo 
league baseball is composed of the commissioner, the two league presi 
dents, representatives of the owners of each league and a representa 
tive of the players of each league. This has worked out well, but it i: 
my recommendation that the players’ representatives should have 
vote and an opportunity to be heard relative to the election of the 
commissioner. 
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The Crramman,. That is very interesting. I would like to have an 
expansion of your views on that, Mr. Hutchinson. Why do you come 
to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Hurcntnson. Each vear the representatives—and I am speak- 
ing of myself—write letters to our league about grievances and what 
will be brought up in the meetings. This has been one item. It was 
brought about recently by the firing, or whatever you wish to call 
it, of Commissioner Chandler. The players thought that the com- 
missioner had done a good job for them. Naturally, they thought 
we should have something to say about that. 

The Cuairman. How would you go about having a voice in the 
election of the commissioner? 

Mr. Hurcninson. The same way that the owners do. 

The Cuarrman. Would you include the minor league players, too / 

Mr. Hurcurnson. No. 

The Crarrmman. Only the major leagues ? 

Mr. Hurceninson. Only the major leagues. That is our concern 
right now. We represent the American League. I represent the 
American League. 

The Cuatrman. I take it that the reason for your conclusion is that 
the commissioner rules over the baseball destinies of the players: is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrrman. He also rules over the destiny of the minor leagues, 
too, does he not ¢ 

Mr. Hurcurnson. To a certain extent. | believe that Mr. Traut 
man has the say over the minor leagues. He is the president of the 
minor leagues. I do not know whether he can overrule the commis 
sioner of the big leagues or not. 

The Cuatrman. Let us take the plavers of the two major leagues. 
There are roughly 400 players, are there not ‘ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes. 

The CHamman. What would you have them do? Meet in some 
assembly and have a vote taken as to who their choice would be ¢ 

Mr. Hurcnrnson. I think that their representatives from each one 
of their teams should do that. 

The Cuamman. That is, you for the American League and Ralph 
Kiner for the National League ? 

Mr. Hurceninson. And also the individual club representatives 
could meet and they could go over the selections and then Ralph Kiner, 
who is representing the National League, and L could go in and say 
who we thought would be a good man. 

The Cramrman,. So that there would be 16 men, 1 representative 
from each club, plus you and Ralph Kiner / 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you would go into a huddle and consider the 
qualifications of all of the candidates and come up with your selection ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes, sir. That is the opinion of the players in 
our leagues. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would also want a voice in the final vote 
to east ballots for the commissioner ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you know that it presently requires 12 
votes of the 16 clubs to elect a commissioner. 
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Mr. Hurcuinson. That could be easily arranged. It would only 
be two more men. I think that they could arrive at another number 
very easily. I do not see why they could not. 

The Cuatrman. You are not interested in the method, but you are 
interested in the principle ¢ 

Mr. Hurenurinson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That probably could be worked out in some way 
satisfactory to you and the other players ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Hutchinson, in addition to voting for the 
commissioner, do you think that the players’ representatives, when 
they meet in the executive council, should also have a vote in addition 
to merely relating players’ grievances ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is a hard thing to say. There are a lot of 
things that come up in those meetings that do not involve the play 
ers. They are more or less about the business of the clubs. We do 
not care to know anything about that. 

The Cuatrman. Where the matters do involve players, do you think 
you should have a vote, too? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I think that we should know something about 
it, concerning rules, regulations, and things like that. 

The Cuamman. Not only do you think you should know about it, 
but you think also you should have a vote in the decision ¢ 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I think we should; yes, the same thing as with 
the commissioner. I think we should have a vote in those matters. 

The Cramman. Has this ever been suggested before by you? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. The commissioner end of it has; yes. 

The Cratmman. How was it received / 

Mr. Hurcninson. It was received in a very good manner. They 
did not say “Yes” or “No.” They merely mentioned that in the event 
we wanted to do that the only time you would have to do that would 
be at a time when the commissioner was elected. And we want to do 
right by getting a good commissioner as well as you do, and we are 
going to put forth every effort and see that he is a good man. 

The Cuamman. You do not have to answer this if you do not care to. 
Does Ralph Kiner feel the same way as you about this? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. We have talked it over some, and he thinks that 
we ought to have a vote; yes. I would not want to say that definitely. 

The Cramman. I do not want to bind you. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But it is interesting to know that you have dis- 
cussed it with Kiner. 

Mr. Hutcutnson. Yes; I have discussed it with him. 

The Cuarman. And he feels the same way about it? 

Mr. Hutcninson. I think he does; yes. 

The CHamman. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Hurcuinson, I think that the players themselves would all! 
feel much better about this if they knew they were getting some voice 
in the election of the commissioner. 

I realize that this subcommittee is not specifically looking into in 
come-tax questions as to baseball; however, it seems to me that one of 
the biggest injustices of major-league baseball is done the players in the 
application of income tax. As you know, the average major-league 
career of a player is about 5 years and most players are specialists in 
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baseball. They are equipped and trained solely for that game, and 
it is my idea that there should be some allowance for baseLall players 
similar to depreciation on a structure or machine. Also, I particu- 
larly think that a ballplayer should be allowed to deduct for his 
maintenance when he is away from his permanent home with his 
family in the city wherein his major-league team is based. 

The CHamman. We have that same trouble. We are not allowed 
maintenance while we are here, either, and away from home. But I 
personally am inclined to agree with you. I am of the same opinion 
that you are. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Haven't you got a set fee now ¢ 

The CuarrMan. We get a salary of around $15,000. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. No. I do not mean that. [I mean—— 

Mr. Rogers. He means that the hazards of the occupation of being 
a Congressman are somewhat similar to those of being a baseball 
player. That is 5 years’ average. 

Is that what you mean, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Hureninson. Don’t you have a subsistence here in town ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. No. 

Mr. Hurcninson. Aren't you allowed so much 4 

The Cnatrman. No. We are supposed to live in one place and 
maintain ourselves in one place, but we have to maintain ourselves 
in two places. 

Mr. Hutrcuinson. I thought recently you got something like $2,000. 

The CHaiman. We were allowed $2,500 for expenses, but that has 
been eliminated. 

Mr. Hlurcuinson. That has been eliminated? That is what I was 
going on. I see no reason why it should not be allowed. There have 
been ballplayers—I can mention a couple of them—that have been 
on four ball clubs. It is pretty hard to maintain a home in one 
place. You cannot buy a home there. One was Paul Lehner. He 
was with Philadelphia and went to the St. Louis Browns and then 
back to Philadelphia and over to Cleveland, 1 think it was. He 
was with four clubs this vear. 

The CHaimman. | think that your point is well taken and ought 
to be considered. 

Mr. Hurceninson. I wish it could. Thank you. 

The CHairman. Of course, that is net the function of this subcom 
mittee. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I know it isnot. I just wanted to get it in. 

The CHairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Hurenrnson. I have found as a general rule that the players’ 
contracts have been fair. I have requested other players in my league 
for their views and found no specific complaints either as to contracts 
vr the reserve clause. 

On behalf of the players of the American League, T want to tell vou 
that we are gratified at the interest manifested by this congressional 

ubcommittee in our welfare and in the welfare of baseball players in 

general. We are vitally concerned in the continuation of good base 
ball for the public benefit, and we want you to know that we are only 
too happy to aid you in any possible way. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Hutchinson, you are here today as a player repre- 
sentative ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Does your statement reflect the views of the players, o: 
is it just your own opinion, where you say in the first part that in you: 
opinion the reserve clause is a necessary and a reasonable provision fo: 
the preservation of organized baseball ¢ 

Mr. Hurcurnson. That is the feeling of the players in the America: 
League. But, at the start, I said that there is only one place her 
where it was my own opinion. The rest of it was all brought up tom 
by the players in the American League. 

Mr. Sate: As the players’ representative, in handling all thei 
grievances and complaints and being in constant touch with them 
day in and day out, do you feel, in your own mind, that the playe: 
wish to retain the reserve clause, as a whole ¢ 

Mr. Hutcninson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorpstrern. Mr. Hutchinson, with reference to retaining thi 
reserve clause, I should like to ask you if the players feel the same 
way about certain of the practices relating to the reserve clause. Par 
ticularly I have in mind the Mexican League situation. Do you 
think that the players felt that a 5-year penalty for going down to 
Mexico was a fair type of penalty for that situation? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I could not say. It was never brought up to me, 
and it would be just my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Goupstein. May we have your personal opinion ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. t think that 5 years was quite a stiff penalty; I 
do, myself. But, after all, the plavers knew what they were doing 
when they went down there, and they knew what it would cost them, 
after the first one went down there. So, they went down there wit! 
their minds wide open, and they knew what the result of it was. How 
ever, Ido think 5 years was a very stiff penalty. 

The Cuamman. We have had some testimony that the reserve, o1 
the part of the owners, should be put up for a period of renewal afte: 
5 years. Others have said 7 and others have said 8 vears, instead of 
having it indefinite and having the contract self-renewing for the 
entire player's life. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I think, if we got together on that and talked 
all over, we could arrive at a conclusion, if the owner wanted to do 
But, at present, the bailplayers seem to be satisfied with what it is. 

The Cuairman. Do you think it would be well to start some neg 
tiations, or at least some discussions, with the owners as to whether 
or not there might be that change? 

Mr. Hurcitinson. I could not say. As I have stated, the ball 
plavers seem to be well satisfied. There are a few that are diseruntled, 
but usually they are the baliplavers who would be disgruntled at any 
time. From the good ballplayers and the ones that are striving to 
get better and to aid the ball club, and evervthing else. I have neve: 
heard any complaint about the reserve clause. 

The Cnatrman. Do you think that the present conditions as to 
hearing the players’ grievances regarding to salaries are adequate / 
Suppose the player feels that he is entitled to more money, and at 
the end of his contract, which is about to be renewed, he asks the club 
owner for an advance, and the owner refuses: he is disgruntled, and 
I presume he comes to you, then: does he not ? | 

Mr. Hureiunson. No. I do not handle any salary disputes, 

The Cuairman. You do not handle any salary disputes 

Mr. Hurcitnson. No. 
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The Caairman. Do you think that the present provisions are ade- 
quate with reference to hearing those grievances 

Mr. Hurcurnson. I think that they could be le better; yes. 

The Cuaiman. Have you any suggestions in that regard? 

Mr. Hureutnson. I think that the contract should be sent out be- 
fore the first of the vear, and I think that as quickly as possible the 
player could be signed up, and L think that he should be signed up be 
fore spring training starts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppos se he feels that he is entitled to more than 
what the management wishes to give him; to whom could he repair 
to have that grievance answered / 

Mr. Huvenuinson. I think that he could appeal to the commissioner. 
I understand that Tam wrong there. I thought that the player could 
uppeal to the commissioner, but T understand that I am wrong. 

The Cuairman. I think that he has the ultimate right, but there is 
no regulated practice in that regard. 

Mr. Hurentsson. Then I do not know how it could be remedied. 

The Cuarrman. It might be well for you to address yourself to 
that; might it not? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I think it would be a good idea; yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Hutchinson, do you think, if there were a number 
of instances where players did feel that they were mistreated with 
reference to salary, they would have appealed to the commissioner and 
they would have gone to the commissioner and asked for help ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuinson. No. There have been very few instances which I 
have ever seen where there was a big difference. A matter of $200 o1 
$300 or $500, I do not think, is a very great difference. 

The Cuarman. It is not very convenient to appeal to the commis 
sioner. He is usually far away, and men are reluctant to appeal to 
the commissioner; are they not? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is it. They are a little reluctant. And 
that is one of the reasons for the players’ representative. 

The Cuatirman. Therefore, should there not be some other means 
of which they could avail themselves if they wanted to appeal on 
salary, other than going to the commissioner, some simpler and more 
direct means ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I am open to suggestion there. 

The CuarrmMan. So are we. 

Mr. Hurcurxson. I do not know how it could be remedied. As you 
say, the distance and time and everything now are not in favor of it. 

Mr. Goxpsrrin. ‘Take a specific case, Mr. Hutchinson. Are you ac 
quainted with Rufus Gentry ? 

Mr. Hurcntnson. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrer1n. He is not playing ball any more; is he ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Is it your understanding that he could not get 
together with management on the salary problem! Do you know 
anything about that? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I guessso. Ido not know the situation. I could 
not say. I was in the service at the time. It was 1945, and all that 
I have heard is hearsay on it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In any event, as far as you know, he is not playing 
organized ball now ? 
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Mr. Hurcuinson. Well, he hurt his arm, or something like that. 
He was with the Detroit organization in 1946 and 1947. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Getting back to the Mexican situation, you say that 
you think 5 years is too much, but there should be some sort of penalty ? 
Do you mean a lesser penalty than that ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. I think that 5 years was a heavy penalty. How- 
ever, as I stated, after one player went down there, those players did 
know what the fine would be. I do not know how you would arrive 
at any penalty or how long it would be. I think 5 years is too much. 
I say that; yes. 

Mr. Cuairman. Did the Mexican situation in any way affect the 
general relationships of the players with the club owners? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes, I think it helped some. I think that there 
were a number of things that aided the club owners, and the players, 
to get together in this league representation and player representation. 

Mr. Goupsterx. When you say “number of things” are you referring 
to the union activities? 

Mr. Hutrcnitnson. That, plus the fellows coming out of the service 
and a lot of things coming along there that needed straightening out. 
And I think that the Mexican League plus the union and those things 
all aided the cause. 

Mr. Bryson. Under the theory of the civil and criminal law under 
which we all live, the imposition of a fine or a punishment is for two 
purposes, to punish the individual and to deter others from doing 
likewise. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson. Is that not somewhat analogous to the Mexican situa- 
tion? It was hurtful, and eventually would tend to destroy our high 
type of baseball, and a sufliciently large or great penalty must be 
imposed so that others would not do likewise ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. [thoroughly agree with you there. I thoroughly 
agree with you, because if too much of that went on—— 

Mr. Bryson. It simply had to be stopped ? 

Mr. Hurcntson. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson. For the good of baseball, generally ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hutchinson. We ap- 
preciate your coming here and giving us of your time and giving us 
of your views on these matters. Thank you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Harold Reese, called “Pee Wee” Reese. 

Mr. Bryson. Where is he from, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. I will tell you in a minute. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD “PEE WEE” REESE, SHORTSTOP, 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 


The Cuatmrman. Give your address to the reporter. 

Mr. Reese. I am from Louisville, Ky., and I am a player with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

The Cuarrman. You may be seated. 

Mr. Reese. Thank you. 

Mr. Govpstetn. Mr. Reese, do you have any general comments you 
would like to make before I ask you some questions ? 
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Mr. Reeser. No; I have not. I think that Mr. Hutchinson covered 
everything very, very well. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. I thought I would start off by asking you some of 
the questions already covered by Mr. Hutchinson, to get ‘the view point 
of the National League. Do you agree with him that the player rep- 
resentatives should ‘have a vote in the executive council on matters 
relating to the players? 

Mr. Reese. I think that they should. Until I came up here this 
morning, I thought that we did have a vote in the executive council. 
But I understand now that we do not have. But I think that we 
should have. 

Mr. Gonpsrern. And do you have the same feeling about the players 
having a vote in the election of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Reese. Yes; I do; because I always thought that the world 
series more or less belonged to the players, and I understand that 15 
percent of the gate goes to paying the commissioner's salary. And I 
think that we should definitely have a say in naming the com- 
missioner. Just how we would go about it, whether it would mean 
anything, I do not know. But I think it would give the ballplayers a 
little better feeling toward the club owners, just to say that we did 
have some say in who the commissioner would be. 

The Cuarrman. Incidentally, 1 just wanted to interpolate a ques- 
tionthere. Inthe play-off series between the Giants and the Dodgers, 
did the players get anything extra beyond a per diem allowance? 

Mr. Reese. No; we did not. I think we just get paid for those 3 
days that we participated in the games. And I haven’t gotten paid 
yet, and so I do not know whether we are or not. But I hope so. 

Mr. Goupste1xn. Now, sir, I wish to know if you feel that the pen- 
alty in the Mexican League situation was a fair penalty, or do you 
think it should have been a lesser penalty? Actually, the original 
penalty was supposed to be 5 years, but it worked out to about 3, as 
a practical matter. 

Mr. Reese. That is right. I think it was little too stiff a penalty, 
because I think the boys in the Mexican League helped us quite a bit. 
1 know it helped me quite a bit, in that I got more money. I think 
that some of the club owners realized that the Mexican League was 
contracting players on the club, and consequently the players got more 
money out of it. 

Mr. Gotpsterxn. And you got a pension fund, as well? 

Mr. Reese. And I got a pension fund, as well. But I think it was 
a little stiff. I do not believe that there would be too many players 
jumping in any league, because they do not have that much to offer 
in any league. 

The CuarrMan. You mean those players who jumped made some- 
what of a sacrifice for all the other players ? 

Mr. Reese. That is the way I look at it now; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And even if the players had only obtained the 
pension fund, that would have been a real advantage to the players? 

Mr. Reese. That is true: yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you got that primarily because of the jump- 
ing? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. When they first jumped, I said if they penal- 
ized them 5 years, it was all right. But the way things turned out, 
I think it was a little too severe a penalty. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. There has been some testimony here that indicated 
that possibly some of the players felt that they did not want to have 
Mexican jumpers come back to play on the teams with them; they 
resented their coming back. 

Mr. Reese. I do not think it is true on our ball club. I can only 
speak for the Brooklyn Dodgers, and I do not think that there is any- 
one on our club that resented the fact that they came back. In fact, 
I think that they were glad that they had a chance to come back. 

The Cuarrman. You stated before that you did not know whether 
or not the players’ representatives, Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Kiner, 
had a voice in the deliberations of the executive committee. Was that 
lack of knowledge, do you think, shared by the bulk of the players of 
both leagues / 

Mr. Rerse. 1 would say so; ves, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. They do not know 4 

Mr. Reesr. They do not know. 

The Ciaran. That ought to be remedied, ought it not? 

Mr. Reese. Maybe I should not say that they do not know, but I 
think that I am pretty close to most of the fellows, and mest of the 
ballplayers do not think too much about things of that kind. They 
are Just worrying about winning the ball game and winning the pen- 
nant, and I do not think that enough of them go into things like that 
as much as they should. 

The CHatrrman. Perhaps these hearings might awaken them to their 
advantages or disadvantages. 

Mr. Rersr. Yes, sir; I would think so. I hope so, anyway. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. I have asked you about the Mexican situation. I 
would like to have your views on the reserve clause in general, without 
reference to the Mexican situation. Do you think that it is necessary 
for baseball ? 

Mr. Reese. Without the reserve clause, I do not think that baseball 
could operate. I would not want to say anything against baseball, 
because baseball has been wonderful to me, and without the reserve 
clause I do not think that I would have been able to play baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. Do most of the players feel the same way, as far as 
you know? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. I think that Ralph Kiner had made some 
kind of survey with all the players’ representatives in the National 
League, and all of the players, or the player representatives, said 
that the whole league felt the same way, that there had to be a reserve 
clause. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you know what the reserve clause is, 
do you not, with reference to its self-renewing quality? You make a 
contract, and it contains a clause that at the end of the period the 
owner has the right to renew it. You do not have any right to renew 
it, if they do not want to renew it. At the end of that second period, 
it is renewed again, and at the end of the third period, it is renewed 
again ad infinitum. It goes on forever. 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. I understand that. But if it were not like 
that, I think that the clubs that had the most money would end up 
with the better ballplayers. Of course, maybe they do now, anyway. 

The Cuairman. They do now, anyway / 

Mr. Reese. Maybe they do. 
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The Curarrman. You said “maybe” ¢ 

Mr. Reese. Maybe they do. 

The Crarmman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Reese. But I am sure they would if they did not have the re- 
serve clause. If at the end of the year, or say a few years back—I 
am getting a little older now—if I had a choice to jump to another 
club, say a club like the Yankees—well, Rizzuto is there, and maybe 
[ could not do anything there, any way—but if a club offered me more 
money, maybe I would go to them. But I think that a club should 
have the right to renew your contract like that, without really hold- 
ing you to it. I do not know too much about it, but I think that you 
should have the reserve clauses. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. That is, within organized baseball? In other 
words, you think that in view of the way the game is running and 
operating, within professional baseball, you should not let a player 
jump around from place to place ¢ 

Mr. Rerse. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Do your views also apply to fellows jumping out- 
side of organized baseball? That goes ome to the Mexican situa- 
tion. Do you think the reserve clause should be strictly enforced in 
such case ¢ 

Mr. Reese. I think it should be enforced. They should not be 
venalized toomuch. But I think if a fellow who played major league 
vall wanted to go to Cuba in the wintertime and play ball over there, 
he should be allowed to go over there and play. But now I think in 
the contracts you cannot go over there. If you play major league 
baseball, you cannot go in the wintertime to Cuba or Venezuela and 
play winter ball. But I think that they should be allowed to go over 
there, because as Freddie ‘said, all that most of us know is baseball, 
and if you take it away from us, there is not too much else that we 
can do. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Reese, do you know of any ballplayers that are op- 
posed to the reserve clause 

Mr. Reese. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Lane. To your own knowledge ? 

Mr. Reeser. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. It seems to be unanimous among the ballplavers that they 
are in favor of retaining the reserve clause in their contracts ? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir; I think so. Now, some of the players that 
have been kicked around in the minor leagues and sent up and sent 
down, they may feel differently toward it, but 1 am sure that the 
fellows in the major leagues are ail in favor of it. 

Mr. Lane. All in all, they are all in favor of it? 

Mr. Resse. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. “Pee Wee,’ you mentioned Cuba. As it is now, 
during the period that you are idle, you cannot go down to Cuba and 
play bs yaseball ? 

Mr. Reese. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. As I understand it, under the rules operating, 
only those who are natives of Cuba can play in Cuba ¢ 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir; that is true. 

The Cuamman. That is, if they are major leaguers. And only those 
who are Mexicans, if they are major leaguers, can play in Mexico? 

Mr. Reese. That is true; yes, sir. 
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The CratrmMan. And the same holds true for other Pan-Americar 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Do you feel that that is wrong ‘ 

Mr. Reese. I think so. I think that if a player wants to go down 
and pick up—you understand, I have not gone down there, but I 
understand that they can make $5,000, $6,000, or $7,000 in the winter- 
time going there and playing winter league ball. 

The CHatrmMan. Maybe if the players had some voice in the delib 
erations of the executive committee, you might be able to effect that 
advantage to the other plavers. 

Mr. Reese. We could. 

I believe that Mr. Hutchinson has something to say. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes. You mentioned something about the Cuban 
ballplavers and Puerto Rican and Mexican ballplayers being able 
to play down there. We recently brought it up in the executive 
council, that these natives down there could not play if they are going 
to play in the major leagues. 

Mr. Goupstrein. That was a suggestion that the players’ representa- 
tives made ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes. It is on their agenda to take care of it this 
way. 

The Cuarman. Did anything happen to this suggestion ? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. No. At the winter meeting they are going to 
vote on it, and the decision will come then. I just wanted to mention 
that, that we brought that up, that if the South American ballplayers 
were in the major leagues, they could not play down there. The 
players brought that up themselves. 

Mr. Reese. Do you not think, Freddie, it would be a wood idea that 
if the players wanted to go down to Habana to play, they be allowed to 
play ? 

Mr. Hureninson. That is a hard question to answer. TI think that 
possibly they should be able to, ves. I think that if they can pick 
up that type of money, they should possibly be able to go down there. 
I know some of them have been offered quite a bit of money to go down 
there. But the owners have something invested in them, also. With 
the conditions down there in a different country, lots of times a player 
could be injured, or something, down there, and they have a big in 
vestment in the player. I understand their position on it, also. This 
Cuban and Puerto Rican thing is now under the baseball organization, 
handled by Mr. Trautman of the minor leagues, and they have to work 
the same way as a professional baseball league here. So conditions 
are improving down there, and I think that “Pee Wee” has some 
thing there, and that possibly something could be worked out in case 
a ballplayer wanted to go down there. 

The CHairman. Really, Mr. Hutchinson, what real danger could 
there be of casualties, any more than the danger that would be at- 
tendant upon a baseball player going skiing up in the mountains, or 
going into some other sports during his leisure period ? 

Mr. Hurentnson. Any action that a player takes—we will say foot- 
ball, or something like that, football, boxing, or wrestling—they are 
not allowed to participate in those sports without the consent of the 


ball club. 
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The Cnamman. Well, he might be hit by a truck. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Very true. But the thing that we want to bring 
up, I imagine, is the fact ‘that if a fellow is pitching down there, after 
pitching a whole season up in the big leagues, and has pitched 250 
to 300 innings up here, he is a little bit tired. 

Mr. Reese. I think that they only play three times a week down 
there, and I do not think it would hurt them too much. It would 
really keep them in shape, more or less, rather than lying around 
where they live. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. The only person it would hurt would be the 
pitcher, if he had to pitch twice a week down there. It would be 
the same thing as pitching up here. But I think it would aid a lot of 
ballplavers to. go down there, 

Mr. Gonpsrery. Mr. Hutchinson, is the proposition that the players’ 
representative advanced sort of an all-or-none proposition, that if it 
is fair for some, it should be fair for all 4 

Mr. Hurentnson. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpsters. In other words, either all of you should be free or 
none of you should be free to go down and play winter ball 

Mr. Hutcninson, That is right. That was our feeling on the 
situation, 

The Cuamrman. Whether they are natives of that particular coun- 
try or not ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes. 

The Cramman. Otherwise, if you are a native of another country, 
you have a real advantage over native Americans ¢ 

Mr. Hureninson. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrern. T would just like to clarify this for the record. 
You are not here voluntarily, are you, Mr. Reese? You are here at 
the direct request of the chairman ? 

Mr. Reese. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsters. And that apples to you, Mr. Hutchinson ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Hinuines. Mr. Reese, I wonder if I could ask you a couple of 
questions on the subject of the expansion of the present major league 
set-up. You heard Mr. Hutchinson diseuss the problem of the Pacific 
Coast League a few minutes ago. I just wondered if your thoughts 
on the matter were basically the same as his, as to whether or not 
there should be an attempt to transfer franchises from the present 
major leagues to San Francisco, Los Angeles, or other cities on the 
coast or in the South or some place like that, or whether or not there 
might be a third major league at some date in the immediate future. 
Further, do you think that the whole prospect of major league base- 
ball west of the Mississippi River is quite impracticable ? 

Mr. Reese. I am all in favor of having a third major league, if 
they could possibly do it, if they ean have large enough parks. But 
I do not believe that they could take a major Teague club and put it 
out, say, in Frisco or Los Angeles. I think it would ruin the Pacific 
Coast League. 

Mr. Hintines. Do you think that the population in some of these 
cities like Los Angeles and San Francisco could support major league 
baseball ? 
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Mr. Reese. I am sure they could. I am not too certain what the 
populations of the towns are. I am not from the Pacific coast. But 
{ understand that they could. 

Mr. Hitxiines. I might just mention that I have some figures in 
front of me which I think we shall go into a little more with some 
witnesses next week. But, for example, when the American League 
was formed about 1900, the population of the city of New York was 
roughly 3,400,000, in the metropolitan area. The population of Los 
Angeles today is 4,300,000, almost 1,000,000 more than New York was 
at the time of the founding of the American League. 

The population of San Francisco today is 2,214,000. In the last 10 
years the population of Los Angeles has increased 48.7 percent, and 
the population of San Francisco has increased 51.5 percent. There 
is a tremendous growth that has taken place. 

Would you not think that with that unprecedented growth going 
on out there, with millions of people going out there practically with- 
in a 10-year period of time, there must be among them many, many 
thousands of baseball fans who would like to see major league base- 
ball who are now being deprived of it, because apparently there is 
no encouragement given to such a possibility ¢ 

Mr. Reese. I think so. Then, of course, there is flying. You talk 
about the fact that not all the players like to fly. I know on our ball 
club we have Preacher Roe and Billy Cox and two or three other 
players that will not fly. They will not fly from Philadelphia to 
New York. So it would be quite a handicap to our club not to have 
those guys on our club if we had to fly out to the coast and let those 
guys come by train. 

Mr. Huzines. Do you think that the majority of ballplayers would 
be opposed to flying ¢ 

Mr. Reese. No, sir, I do not. I think that the majority of players 
would prefer to fly. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Do you know many of the men in the Pacific Coast 
League who are flying now to almost every game ? 

Mr. Reese. I am sorry, I know nothing about the Pacifie Coast 
League. 

Mr. Hitires. Is it not true that on some of vour long jumps, say, 
from St. Louis to Boston, you have to lose a day in actual transit ? 

Mr. Reese. Yes, we do. Sometimes we do fly. 

Mr. Hittineés. You do fly sometimes ? 

Mr. Rerse. Yes. And talking about the insurance deal, the ball 
club has given us a better deal. They used to give us insurance for 
$25,000, but they would give $20,000 to the ball club and $5,000 to your 
benefit. But now they do give us the whole $25,000. 

Mr. Hitirnes. That is improving that particular problem? 

Mr. Reese. Of course, we do not like to think about those things 
when we start flying, but it may happen. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you have any recommendation or suggestion as 
to how these people in the West who cannot have major league baseball 
today might take steps to bring that about ? 

Mr. Rerse. No, sir; I am sorry, I do not. But I am all for it. If 
they can have a third major league, maybe I can last a little bit longer, 
if they have three of them instead of two of them. But I have nothing 
against it. 
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Mr. Hares. Would you not think that if we could have additional 
major league teams it might give more opportunities to ballplayers. 

Mr. Rersr. I think that “definitely they will eventually have a major 
league on the Pacific coast. I do not know when it will be. But I 
think that they will. Maybe vou could have it now in one or two 
towns, but I think that they will eventually have a major league. 

Mr. Hires. You think that eventually that will come about. 
And actually the opportunities for men like vourself in baseball will 
expand, because there will be more opportunities ¢ 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir; as long as they have major league salaries, that 
is all right with me. 

Mr. Goupstrerxn. Mr. Reese, I think a moment ago I asked you 
whether the players should have a voice in the election of the commis- 
sioner, and I wonder whether you would have any views as to whether 
or not the commissioner should have greater or less power than he 
does. 

Mr. Reese. I do not know. I am not too well qualified on that. 
do not know just what that should be. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Do you think he should have the power to arbitrate 
any salary disputes ¢ 

Mr. Rieesr. I think so; yes, sir; Ido. I definitely do. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Reese, are you familiar with the practice relat- 
ing to waiving a player, putting him on the list for waiver three times? 

Mr. Reese. I may be. Iam not too sure. I know that you can put 
a player on the waiver list and if someone claims him, you can draw 
him back twice, but the third time you cannot. And if vou put him 
on the waiver list today you cannot ask waivers on him 30 days later. 
I understand that. And if the club does get a ballplayer on waivers, 
you cannot put him on a waiver list after they receive him until 30 
davs later. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. Do you think that there should be three oppor- 
tunities for putting a person on and off the waiver list? What I 
have in mind—you might think about this—is whether or not it is 
possible that some players just go through on waivers as a result of 
so-called gentlemen’s agreements. 

Mr. Reese. I do not know about that. Of course, it has been said 
that there are gentlemen’s agreements on waivers. I understand 
that you can put only seven men from a ball club on a waiver list. 
That may be. But I could not say for sure. I do not really know. 
It would not be fair for me to say that. 

Mr. Lane (presiding). Mr. Reese, I have just one question. From 
the time the season closes for the baseball players in the major leagues 
until they go into camp in the spring, how long a period of time 
elapses in the interim there, before the player goes ‘to his training ? 

Mr. Reese. From October 1, unless you are in the world series, un- 
til—well, the pitchers go down February 14, the pitchers and the 
catchers, but the other players 

Mr. Lane. So there are 4 or 5 months of lay-off for a player there? 

Mr. Reese. Yes. And the other players go down March 

Mr. Lane. During that period of time, those 4 or 5 months, under 
your contract you are not supposed to play baseball or participate in 
any other sports? 

Mr. Reese. That is true. 
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Mr. Lane. But, of course, there is nothing to stop you from earning 
your income in other ways? 

Mr. Reese. That is true; yes, sir. And if you could get consent 
from the club I imagine that you could play basketball. But I under 
stand that they would not give it to you. 

Mr. Lane. There is nothing to stop you from advertising for Wheat 
ies, or something like that ? 

Mr. Reese. No, sir, there is not. 

Mr. Lane. You could take a few of those contracts in the mean 
time / 

Mr. Reese. Yes; and I have in my career; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do baseball players find it difficult during the 4- o: 
5-month period to get a job that they can come back to each year, as a 
general rule? 

Mr. Reese. I do not imagine that they do right now. To tell you 
the truth, I have not tried to get one, so I do not know. But I know 
we do have quite a few professional ballplayers in Louisville, not 
major league piayers, but a lot of class B and class C and class D 
players, and sometimes it is tough for them to get jobs; I mean, jobs 
that they are qualified to do. 

Mr. Goupsretnx. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lane. Are there further questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much, Mr. Reese. We appreciate you 
testimony. 

Mr. Reese. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lane. The next witness will be Mr. Boudreau. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS BOUDREAU, BOSTON RED SOX, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Boupreav. I am Louis Boudreau, 22 East One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Street, Harvey, I11., member of the Boston Red Sox. 

Mr. Gotpsrerxn. Mr. Boudreau, you have had experience both as a 
player and as a manager, have you not / 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrern. You have managed Cleveland and played with 
Cleveland ? 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And now you are with the Red Sox / 

Mr. Boupreav. That is true. 

Mr. Lane. You could not be with a better club than the Red Sox 

Mr. Boupreavu. Thank you. I feel the same way. 

Mr. Goupstetn. I would like to ask you the same questions we have 
asked some of the other players for the purpose of obtaining your views 
as well. 

Do you believe that the players should have a voice in the selection 
of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Boupreau. Yes, I do. I feel that the ballplavers should have 
a voice in the selection going through the correct channels, such as 
our representatives. 

Mr. Gonpstern. Do you feel that your representatives should have 
a vote in the executive council on matters relating to players’ problems? 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. Do you think the commissioner should have a right 
to arbitrate salary disputes ¢ 

Mr. Boupreav. Well, in my opinion the men that are handling base- 
ball are qualified for their position, and as long as they keep the game 
as honest as it has been and run it as well as they have, I am sure that 
the ballplayer and they—I am talking about the presidents of each 
ball elub—can handle their salary disputes among themselves. There 
has been very few outstanding hold-outs. There usually is a com- 
promise between the two. . 

Mr. Goupsrern. Is it also your feeling that the Mexican League 
situation helped improve the lot of baseball players through changes 
in the contract, the pension fund, and so on‘ 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goipsrerx. Do you feel the reserve clause is necessary 

Mr. Boupreav. The reserve clause is a “must” in my opinion in 
organized baseball. 

Mr. Goupsreixn. You need to have it / 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goipsrerx. Do you feel there should be any penalty for the 
fellow who jumps outside, whether minor or major ‘ 

Mr. Boupreav. I believe there should be a penalty involved. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Boudreau, in addition to your opinion on the 
reserve clause, do you feel players generally share that opinion that 
it is a “must” in baseball ? 

Mr. Boupreau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsterxn. You are here at the request of the committee, are 
you not? 

Mr. Bouprrav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. Do you have any particular views as to why the re- 
serve clause is necessary for baseball? Have you heard any expression 
from the other players? 

Mr. Boupreav. None that hasn’t been said before me by Mr. Hutch - 
inson or Mr. Reese. 

Mr. McCutsocu. I would like to ask one question. Did I correctly 
understand you to say you thought it might serve a useful purpose 
to have the players participate in the selection of a high commissioner # 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir, voice their choice through our player repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Have you thought anything about a practical 
method by which they could participate in the selection of the com- 
missioner ¢ 

Mr. Boupreav. No, sir. The only method would be through our 
representative along with the executives of baseball. 

Mr. McCu.tocn. The players have a representative that is the 
authorized spokesman for all the players? 

_Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir, all of our grievances go to our representa- 
tive. 

Mr. McCutrocn. And you think it would be possible for that per- 
son, for instance, to be your representative in the selection of a high 
commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Boupreavu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MceCutzocn,. That is all. 

Mr. Gotpstrrerx. I wonder if you have given this problem any 
thought, Mr. Boudreau. In view of the fact that the players seem to 
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feel the reserve clause is necessary for baseball, do you have any view 
as to whether it would be desirable to have the legal status of the re- 
serve clause clarified so as to be sure whether it was or was not legal ‘ 

Mr. Boupreav. You are referring now—clarified to the ballplayer ’ 

Mr. Goxpstern. Clarified by the Congress or the courts so the bal! 
players knew where they stood. 

Mr. Boupreav. I have no view on that matter whatsoever. I feel it 
is justified as it is in protection of our baseball game. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Boudreau. 

Mr. Boupreav. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. Our next witness is Mr. Earl Nelson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Chicago Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF EARL W. NELSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
TREASURER, CHICAGO CUBS 


Mr. Nexson. I am Earl W. Nelson, 741 Forest Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Nelson, what is your position in baseball ¢ 

Mr. Nevson. Vice president and treasurer of the Chicago National 
League Ball Club. 

Mr. Stevens. How long have you been with the Cubs? 

Mr. Netson. Fourteen or fifteen years. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you say 15 years? 

Mr. Netson. About, yes. Fourteen and one-half, I would say, to be 
precise. . 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Nelson, I believe you were asked by the chairman 
to prepare an estimate of the expense of developing a baseball player 
to play with the Chicago Cubs. I wonder if you would describe gen- 
erally the problem of making up such an estimate and the conclusions 
which you arrived at. 

Mr. Newson. Do you think it would be in order if I might read this 
memorandum I have drawn up—the description of the problem itself? 
It is a very, very involved problem which does not lend itself very 
well to a simple explanation. 

Mr. Stevens. Go ahead. 

Mr. Newson (reading) : 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF DEVELOPING THROUGH A 
FarM SyYsStTeM A BASEBALL PLAYER TO PLAY WITH THE MAJOR LEAGUES 


On May 26, 1951, Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, asked for 
“An estimate of the expense of developing through the farm system a baseba! 
player to play with the Chicago Cubs.” 

Chairman Celler indicates his understanding of the difficulties in the ways 
of making a precise answer to this question since he asks only for an estimate 
Any answer would have to be given on this basis by reason of the complexities 
of the problem and would necessarily be carefully qualified. 

To arrive at a definite figure of expense related to the development of players 
for a major league club, we first have to detine “expense.” Certain expenses 
would obviously be included, such as the cost of finding and signing up all th: 
players in the farm system as free agents, as well as the cost of acquiring th: 
contracts of any other players deemed necessary to fill out the teams on whic! 
such free agents play. Such costs would be reduced by the proceeds of players 
contracts sold. 

Since part of the program of developing such players usually involves th 
direct operation of some of the clubs for whom they play in perfecting thei 
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talents, the operating results of such owned clubs constitute an element of the 
cost of such players. However, if clubs are operated in part for the develop- 
ment of players and in part with the hope of gain on money invested in fran- 
chises and facilities, only the portion of the results of such clubs related to 
the development of players for the parent organization should be taken into 
account as a factor. 

Other obvious elements of cost are expenses of working agreements with 
clubs not owned; also the expense of optioning players to clubs where no 
working agreements are in force. The administrative and overhead burden 
related to all these activities and functions should be taken into account. 

The incidental sales of contracts of players whom we might class as “enlls” 
would naturally be treated as a credit against other costs. The sales of 
contracts of players of demonstrable major-league caliber, to the extent that 
they are players developed beyond the club’s needs, should be considered a 
factor in reducing costs. Ignoring variations in efficiency of different clubs 
who engage in farming operations, if one club has major-league players for 
sale, it probably has incurred greater expense in order to develop this surplus 
and hence such sales would be a credit against its costs. 

When it comes to identifying a baseball player to play with a major-league 
club, we have a difficult matter of definition. We should not include the end- 
less stream of players brought up for a look, sent back, brought up again, 
allowed to hang on for a year or so for want of another player of greater skill 
or promise. We are bound to limit ourselves to those players who come up to 
the major leagues and get in at least 2 years of active service. 

Analysis of costs is further complicated by the practice of using the con- 
tracts of players developed, with or without the addition of cash, to acquire 
the contracts of players from other clubs. 

A major-league club is limited to 25 active players after “cut-down date.” 
At that time, the roster will consist largely of players with two or more years 
of major-league service. As shown on exhibit A which I have filed, an analysis 
of available statistics on the service of 501 players whose major-league careers 
terminated prior to January 1, 1947, indicates that the average major-league 
player who stars at least 2 vears will get 6.3 years of active service in the 
major leagues. It is demonstrable, therefore, that the average major-league 
club will require about 4 players each year who come and stay—25 divided by 
6.3. While 10 to 15 players may come and go on each club annually, some from 
the minors, some traded between major-league clubs, and some back to the 
minors, all this traffic can be ignored in ascertaining the costs related to the 
4 players who come up to the average major-league club in the average year 
and averace to stay approximately 6 years. 

Since there has been a major change not only in the extent of farm systems 
generally but in costs during the postwar period, we have a fairly realistic 
current picture, if we use the average annual expense related to the develop- 
ment of players for the 6 years 1945-50 inclusive. If we divide such average 
annual costs for the past 6 years by four, we have a reasonably correct cost or 
estimate of the expense of developing through a farm system a baseball player 
to play in the major leagues. 

While we have no precise information on the expenditures of all other major- 
league clubs for player development for the past 6 years, we firmly believe our 
own expenditures are fairly representative. If different from the average, we 
are slightly on a lower level rather than higher. 

Attached is exhibit B, setting forth the combined expenditures for player 
development or “team replacement expense,” for the 6 years 1945-50 for the 
Chicago National League Ball Club and its subsidiaries, including the Los 
Angeles Baseball Club and a varying number of owned “farm clubs.” 

The Los Angeles Baseball Club was acquired in 1942. As shown on exhibit 
C, the eperation of this club for the period 1921-41 resulted in a slight aver 
age annual gain of $8,413.06 related to its player activities. This is considered 
a nominal amount and for that reason, any result of the Los Angeles Club 
since 1942 other than related to its player-development activities is deemed a 
return on capital invested; and all Los Angeles expenditures, less receipts, 
related to player development are considered as a portion of the over-all ex- 
penditure of the Chicago Cubs system on player development. 

These costs of the Chicago Club, Los Angeles, and the “farm clubs” are set 
forth in some detail on exhibit B attached and are summarized on the third 
page of that exhibit, with the disclosure that the average annual expense related 
to the development of players through the farm system for the 6-year period 
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was $454,549.58. If this is divided by four, we have the cost of developing 
a player through the farm system to play with the Chicago Cubs of $113,687.40, 
which we offer as our best estimate as requested by the committee. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Nelson, would it be correct to say that there are 
two problems in arriving at this conclusion—first, to determine the 
number of players that are developed each year; secondly, to deter- 
mine the total expense ; then divide it by the number of players? 

Mr. Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. So the total expense you came to is the $454,000 figure, 
and the number of players is four, which is divided into that figure ¢ 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. First I would like to ask you a few questions about the 
manner of arriving at the number of players, which, as I understand 
you, is four. 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. Srrevens. You mentioned taking a sample list of 501 players as 
a starting point. How did you obtain that list ¢ 

Mr. Nevson. I got that list at a time when I was chairman of the 
committee which set up the players’ pension plan. We needed the 
record of players’ lives for actuarial purposes in setting up the plan, 
and we took 500 players whose careers, major league careers, had ter- 
minated, just at random. 

Mr. Srevens. The selection was entirely at random ¢ 

Mr. Netson. At random, just the first 500 names that came in the 
file. 

Mr. Srevens. So you would be of the opinion that the seleetion is 
representative of all major league players / 

Mr. Neuson. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Stevens. Then I wanted to ask you why the computations were 
based only on players who stayed in the major leagues for 2 years or 
more, 

Mr. Netson. Players do come up with the hopes that they might 
make the major leagues, and you will take them to training camp with 
you. You may hold them for 40 days when you have a player limit of 
10, but sooner or later you must cut down to 25, and certain men are 
shuffled out. They may go through that process two or three times, 
2 or 5 years. They may even come back in the fall for a week or so 
They have been optioned out and come back in the fall. So in the 
aggregate they might get a year or a year and a half of service by get- 
ting separate ‘trials, but they never become major league ballplayers, 
and the vy eventually fall out. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it correct, Mr. Nelson, that if you had included 
either all the players who had at least 1 day of experience or, in the 
alternative, all those who had at least 1 year of experience, you would 
have had an average length of player life which would have been 
shorter than 6.3 4 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. And therefore you would have shown a number of 
players to be replaced each year which would have been higher? 

Mr. Netson. But they weren’t all major leaguers. 

Mr. Stevens. I understand that. 

Mr. Netson. The number of players who found their way to major 
league clubs; yes; but they weren’t major leaguers in the sense we are 
speaking of. 
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Mr. Srevens. But the effect of that would have been to produce a 
greater number of players, which would have meant the average cost 
per player would have been less 

Mr. Netson. Correct. 

Mr. Srevens. But for the reasons which you have stated you feel 
it is appropriate to limit the selection to those who stay at least 


» 
years ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Because we are interested in the cost of a major league 
player, not the fellow who wants to be one. 

Mr. Srevens. And you do define a major league player as one who 
stays at least 2 years? 

Mr. Newtson. If he is a major league player, he will stay at least 2 
years, and if he isn’t his try-out period will probably be exhausted be- 
fore that time. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you feel, generally speaking, when the roster 
has been cut down to 25 players that all of those 25 players will be 
men who either are or will be 2-year men / 

Mr. Netson. That would be substantially correct. 

Mr. Srevens. If there was a slight variation, you would not think it 
substantial—— 

Mr. Nevtson. Not a material variation. There might be one or two 
players on the club that will never get 2 years, but generally speaking 
they will. 

Mr. Svevens. You think the degree of variation would only change 
your figure of 6.5 years to 6.1 or 6.2 4 

Mr. Newson. Very slight. 

Mr. Srevens. And not materially affect the outcome / 

Mr. Newtson. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Turning to the problem of determining the expense 
involved—in other words, the problem of reaching your $454,000 fig 
ure per vear—I notice that you include player purchases in that figure. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. And within that figure did you also include purchases 
by the Cubs directly ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. As an example, is it true that in 1946 the Cubs pur 

chased Hank Borowy from the Yankees for a straight cash amount ? 

Mr. Netson. Right. 

Mr. Srevens. And that amount is included in your figure ? 

Mr. Nevson. Correct. 

Mr. Srevens. And is it therefore true that the expense figures 
which you have described in your statement relate not merely to the 
cost of developing a player through the farm system but actually relate 
to the entire costs of developing repl: wements for the team / 

Mr. Netson. Essentially, yes: but there is no way of segregating the 
two types of operations. 

Mr. Srevens. Would you mind explaining why it is difficult to 
~egregate them / 

Mr. Nevson. You either buy your players or you raise your players. 
\nd, if you are raising your pl: ivers, the products get commingled 
with player deals between mi: ijor-league clubs to an extent that 
you can’t unravel them. You give money and some players for an 
other player. Well, he is somebody else’s farm product. It is merely 
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a substitution of identities, but the principle is still very much 
same. 

Mr, Srevens. So you do not think that you could make preci: 
differentiation between the cost of acquiring by purchase and the co: 
of developing through farm ¢ ; 

Mr. Nevson. I wouldn't like to put my name to it if I tried it; no. 
I don’t think you could do it. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Nelson, do you recall a period several years ag 
when the Chicago Cubs’ principal method of obtaining player re 
placements was through purchase rather than through a farm system 

Mr. Netson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Srevens. Do you have any recollection of the average annus 
cost of replacing teams by that method ? 

Mr. Netson. It ran about $150,000 annually. 

Mr. Srevens. Per year? 

Mr. Neutson. Per year. 

Mr. Srevens. For four players? 

Mr. Nevson. For the same thing we are talking about here. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the $150,000 in that period is co: 
trasted with the $450,000 in this period / 

Mr. Newtson. Let’s say $450,000 and upward because the—— 

Mr. Stevens. Upward ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Because the cost has been progressing during thie 
period covered here and is on an upward trend. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you say your figure for the present period, if 
anything, is conservative ? 

Mr. Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Then would you conclude—just to make our com 
parison clear—that on the basis of your present figure the cost of 
replacing the Cubs now is roughly triple what it was when you were 
not using the farm system / 

Mr. Netson. At least three times and possibly four times, but—— 

Mr. Srevens. Possibly four? 

Mr. Netson. But at least three. 

Mr. Srevens. With respect to the questions which were raised yester 
day about the farm system and the possibility of eliminating farm 
systems, there was testimony that the investment by major league 
clubs in their farm system was so substantial that it would be wi- 
realistic to ever think that the farm systems could be eliminated. Do 
you feel that, in view of the expense involved in maintaining a fariu 
system, it would ever be possible by a gradual process to eliminate thie 
farm systems without undue harm to the club owners ? 

Mr. Neutson. Well, it depends upon the time element and other 
circumstances. If it were to be done rapidly, there would be much 
disturbance, I would say, and possibly great financial loss. You 
don’t just walk out and sell a ball club. You might put up a buildins 
for sale and find a buyer within a week at a relatively close figure io 
its value. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think that over a period of time, if the objec- 
tive were after a certain number of years to eliminate a farm systeii, 
that by planning 

Mr. Netson. Carried out on an orderly basis over a period of time 
carefully; yes. 
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Mr. Srevens. It could be done without costing the club any more 
money than the continuous maintenance of the farm system would ¢ 

Mr. Nerson. I would hate to judge that. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think that is a possible conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Possible, certainly; yes. Whether a likely one, I 
would hesitate to say. 

Mr. Srevens. That is all I have unless you have anything else to 
offer. 

Mr. Nextson. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness will be Mr. A. G. Lanier, comp- 
troller of the New York Yankees. Mr. Lanier. 


STATEMENT OF A. G. LANIER, COMPTROLLER, NEW YORK YANKEES 
Mr. Lanier. I am A. G. Lanier. I live in Scarsdale, N. Y., and 1 


am comptroller for the New York Yankees and all the minor league 
clubs owned and operated by the New York Yankees. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Lanier, did you also make a similar estimate for 
the New York Yankees ? 

Mr. Lanier. I did. 

Mr. Stevens. Without going into specific detail, did you in general 
follow the same procedure described by Mr. Nelson ¢ 

Mr. Lanier. I took slightly a different approach from Mr. Nelson. 
I went more on the basis of finding the direct costs to us of replacing 
our team yearly. 

I took the years of 1946 through 1950, and from a consolidated basis, 
using the entire cost to us of expenses either through the New York 
Yankees, Inc., or the wholly owned-operated subsidiaries, I took ail 
of the costs of stafling the scouting system, the payments, the salary 
to our scouts and individuals who act as our so-called bird dogs. I 
took all of their travel expense. 

L took the cost of operating baseball schools, which we do through- 
out the country. We operate them in various sections of the country. 
I took the cost of our newspaper and statistical services which are 
used in research. 

I took the considered opinion of the allocation of our communica- 
tions costs that was applicable to the operation or development of a 
player to put on the New York Yankees. 

I took into consideration the salary guaranties that maybe Kansas 
City would pay to another club under a working agreement. 

I took the bonuses paid to free agents to sign, no matter which 
club signed to. 

I took the mathematical proportion of the cost of our spring train- 
ing camp. Then I took also—— 

Mr. Stevens. May I interrupt. In the mathematical proportions, 
what are the two things you are—— 

Mr. Lanier. We counted noses in our 1950 spring training camp. 
Basically we feel the baseball club is 25 men. That is our needs; that 
is our requirements; we are allowed to own the contracts of 40 ball- 
players, but you can only use 25. 

This year we could use 26 by virtue of having a boy named Martin 
back from the service, and a national defense boy does not count on 
the roster for the first vear. So that the ultimate aim of any ball 
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club is to have 25 well-trained major league ballplayers. That is the 
object of your business. 

Any ballplayers’ contracts you may own in excess of 25 is pro- 
tection and building for the next future years. 

So, I have used 25 noses as being the needs of the New York Yankee; 
in the World Series of 1947 on to date. So that our contention and 
belief is that when you take 50 or 40 or 55 or 35 men to spring train 
ing you are taking these additional men to develop them to someday 
being a major-league ballplayer on the New York Yankees or devel- 
oping them to such an extent if you have surplus talent you may ac 
quire some of the cost back by assigning contracts to another major 
league club. 

So, we analyzed our spring training cost and found the number of 
ballplayers in excess of 25. We found the number of officials of the 
ball club and other club personnel, and numbers of newspapermen. 
And we had a mathematical exactness of what percentage of costs of 
our spring training camp was attributable to having these extra men 
to develop them for future major-league ballplayers. That is as much 
a part of the cost, we believe, as the money we pay a kid to sign his 
first major-league contract. 

Mr. Srevens. Am I correct in summarizing, then, that insofar as 
spring training expenses are concerned you took the expenses of all 
the players in addition to the 25 limit 4 

Mr. Lanter. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. And included them in this figure / 

Mr. Lanter. That is correct. 

Mr. Srevens. Did vou also include the expenses of maintaining 
the 15 additional ballplayers during the first part of the playing 
season before you cut down ? 

Mr. Lanier. I am coming to that. 

Mr. Stevens. I see. 

Mr. Lanier. Then we went into our so-called road expense. That 
is the cost of moving the ball club from city to city to play the games 
away from home. For the first 30 days, as you know, vou are allowed 
to keep on your roster all of the contracts that you own up to 40. We 
have a lot. of ballplayers we know will not be Yankees in 1951, and 
we hold them for the 30 days, believing that this training and associ- 
ation with the other ballplayers will aid in their development. And, 
on the theory that we keep these boys for this first 30 days for the 
purpose of developing them into being Yankees in future years, we 
allocated that cost to the cost of developing those ballplayers. 

Mr. Stevens. Of course, that is the purpose of the whole operation: 
to develop him into being a Yankee for future years. 

Mr. Lanter. We operate for the sole purpose of having the best 
25 ballplayers in either major league. 

Mr. Svevens. Have you completed discussion of all the items? 

Mr. Lanier. No. Then we have a pretty large staff. We have 
probably the greatest overhead in baseball. 

In my own particular department, probably in excess of 50 percent 
of the personnel, of the time, and energy is spent in connection with 
the minor leagues which we are in to develop ballplayers, and we 
allocated a portion of our New York administrative expense. We 
allocated on the basis of a considered opinion of Mr. George Weiss, 
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after physical surveys, and we allocated 50 percent of our overhead 
after certain adjustments. 

Mr. Stevens. Fifty percent of your New York overhead ? 

Mr. Lanter. Administrative overhead. 

Mr. Srevens. I see. 

Mr. Lanter. After the certain adjustments, these adjustments being 
the elimination of all of our communication costs, because we allo- 

cated that on a 24-14 basis. Then we made certain adjustments to the 
owners’ salaries because we felt that our owners spend more time and 
effort on the major-league operation than they do in the minor-league 
operation, and we felt we had a fair allocation. 

We did not allocate any of our so-called park-operating expenses, 
although my office is in the stadium and Paul Kritchell’s office is in 
the stadium, and two other scouts’. We didn’t allocate any of that. 

Mr. Srevens. That would not necessarily materially affect the result 
in any way? 

Mr. Lanter. No; not materially affect the operation at all. 

Then we included in the cost of developing ballplayers the cost to 
us of the so-called options. If you own the contract of a ballplayer 
and you send him out from the major leagues to Beaumont for season- 
ing, you pay a subsidy to the Beaumont Club for their efforts in help- 
ing train your ballplayer. It isa nominal amount of money; but, when 
you go into the number of players and follow that down to the minor 
league, it develops into somewhat of a cost item, and we put that in. 

In our classification of accounts we have a scouting and development 
section, and we added the miscellaneous expenses, which are very 
nominal in that case. 

We then came toa subtotal which we considered Yankee replacement 
program. All of these expenses are incurred for the sole purpose of 
bringing in a major-league ballplayer to play with us, or, if we 
have sufficient talent, to assign him to another club. 

Then we went into a type of expense we term “transactions with 
other clubs,” and we showed as a credit to these development expenses 
the proceeds from the sale of player contracts to others—either major 
leagues or minor leagues. We charged against it the cost of contracts 
we purchased from others. 

These two items represent two things. They represent one that is 
surplus talent that we have been able to develop that we do not need, 
and, secondly, it represents costs incurred by us to go to others for 
needs that we do not supply ourselves. 

Mr. Srevens. Does that figure, Mr. Lanier, show that over this 
period of time, on the whole, the Yankees rec eived more money or 
spent more money in the transfer of players? 

Mr. Lanter. That is correct. Our dealings in player contracts, 
which we may call surplus talent and for our needs we do not deve ‘lop, 
developed a credit; so, our development cost was reduced by this 
nominal amount that we received in excess of the money we spent for 
the replacement of more or less specialties. 

Mr. Stevens. So, if that figure had been left out, your ultimate figure 
would have been higher ? 

Mr. Lanier. Would have been greater ; that is correct. 

We also charged to this development the cost of payments to our 
so-called working agreements. These are the clubs that we do not 
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have any ownership in, but we make certain subsidies to these clubs 
as an incentive for them to work with us and give us the opportunity 
to place in a lower classification some of the young men we have 
signed that we hope to be future Yankees but are not qualified today 
to step in a classification in which we own a franchise. That cost was 
added. And that is the total for the years. 

Now, during these five test years that I used—I used 1946 through 
1950—to determine our total replacement cost, our aggregate expense 
for the 5 years was $4,021,356.47. 

Mr. Srevens. Excuse me, Mr. Lanier. Wasn’t it $4,022,000 ? 

Mr. Lanter. I had better put my glasses on. It was $4,022,356.47. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Lanter. We feel that is the money that we have spent in 
these 5 years to enable us to field the best ball club available within 
our limited means. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Lanier, would you give the amount for each 
of the years involved ? 

The Cuamman. You say “limited means” ? 

Mr. Lanier. Limited ability. 

The Cramman. Oh. 

Mr. Lanter. In 1946 we spent $501,889.14. In 1947 we spent 
$677,787.20. I say “spent”; these are net figures after giving credit 
to the income. 

Mr. Srevens. I see. 

Mr. Lanrer. In 1948, $892,735.21. In 1949, $1.003,676.33. In 
1950, $946,268.49. 

Mr. Stevens. What is the average of those 5 years? 

Mr. Lanter. The average of those 5 years is $871,484.51. 

Mr. Stevens. Would vou read that again, Mr. Lanier? I have a 
different figure. 

Mr. Lanier. I am sorry. $804,471.29. 

Mr. Stevens. That is the average per year for entire replacements / 

Mr. Lanter. That is the entire replacement program. 

Mr. Stevens. Then did vou also, in order to determine the average 
cost per player, divide by 4? 

Mr. Lanter. We did. We followed the same principle as that fol- 
lowed by Mr. Earl Nelson in his figure of 6.3 years or four players 
per year. That follows the line of wear and tear and any other, the 
same as you would machinery, and by using that figure we come into 
a cost to us of replacement of $201,117.82. 

In that connection—I bring this up to substantiate Mr. Nelson’s 
position—taking our roster of 1947, when we were world champions, 
defeating the Dodgers, there were eight men on the roster coming 
back in 1952, and one of those men has : signified his intentions to quit. 
One man we believe will be in the service. So that leaves a maximum 
of six of those men reporting in 1952. Six from 25 is 19, and over 
that period, under the formula we used, we would have to replace 2U 
men in a 5-year period. So, I think that in itself would prove the 
basis of the 6.3 years’ average major-league career of a major-league 
ballplayer, or four per year needs. 

Mr. Stevens. In arriving at that figure, however, both you and 
Mr. Nelson, I believe, took an average based on the total experience 
of all the major-league clubs rather than the separate experience of 
the Yankees or the Cubs. 
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Mr. Lanier. This was the league experience and not the experi- 
ence of an individual club. 

Mr. Srevens. But it is your feeling that the experience of each 
club would be roughly as indicated 4 

Mr. Lanter. It is my feeling it is a mathematical exactness, and 
our club proves it. 

Mr. Srevens. It would not necessarily be mathematically correct 
for each of the clubs. 

Mr. Lanier. No; industrywise. 

Mr. Srevens. Industrywise; that is correct. 

Mr. Lanier. It is mathematical exactness. Insofar as the Yan 
kees, whether we are low or high, I bring out the 1947 and 1952 oper- 
ations to prove we are substantially in the average category. 

Mr. Srevens. I see. The total cost then of $804,471.29 per year 
would mean that if the average remained the same——-— 

Mr. Lanier. You see our cycle goes up. It goes up from a low of 
$501,000 to a high of $1,000,000; doubled in 4 years. 

Mr. Srevens. You think then the average in the next 5 years, if 
anything, would be apt to be higher than the past 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Lanier. No, I don't. I think there is a saturation point. I 
don’t think we can afford to go beyond present limitations. 

Mr. Srevens. By “present limitations” you mean the average ¢ 

Mr. Lanter. About a million dollars per year. 

Mr. Svevens. A million a year? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. If in an 8- or 10-year period the Yankees spent that 
much money on developing players primarily through farm systems, 
they would then spend $10,000,000 in 10 years or $8,000,000 in 8 years, 

Mr. Lanier. Under our present program. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you feel if they were to try gradually to do away 
with the farm systems, and if all clubs in the major leagues were to 
follow a similar course, that over a 10-year period they could do away 
with the farm system at a cost of $10,000,000 ? 

Mr. Lanter. I have no opinion on that, but I want to bring out the 
fallacy of comparing present-day costs with those prior. Oftentimes 
people will say that present-day costs are much greater than when 
we bought players’ contracts on the open market. If you follow 
economics, you will find all costs have gone up. So, it may or may 
not be. That would be an opinion, and I am not qualified to give it. 

Mr. Srevens. What you are objecting to there is the comparison of 
the figure given by Mr. Nelson 

Mr. Lanter. I am not objecting to Mr. Nelson’s figure. I am object- 
ing to comparing our cost in 1951 against our cost in 1937. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; that would be the objection to comparing the 
expense of developing a player through the farm system with develop- 
ing players through purchase, as was done prior to the institution of 
the farm system. 

Mr. Lanter. Then you would have to go back to the thirties in the 
ease of the Yankees, and I don’t think a 1937 cost analysis as compared 
with a 1951 cost analysis is a fair comparison. 

Mr. Stevens. Because economic conditions are quite different? 

Mr. Lanter. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. To get back to the previous question, which you said 
you have no opinion on: Are you able to make any estimate whatsoever 
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us to whether the cost of eliminating a farm system over a long period 
of time, say, 10 or 15 years, would be greater or less than the cost of 
maintaining the farm system ? 

Mr. Lanter. Well, that is too theoretical. I wouldn’t attempt to 
answer because we have no experience except in the thirties, and | 
can’t give you a conscientious opinion of costs today as to costs in the 
thirties in this field or any other field. You have price indexes which 
prove 

Mr. Srevens. You couldn’t feel justified in giving an opinion either 
way ¢ 

Mr. Lanter. No. 

Mr. Stevens. That it would either be more expensive or less expen- 
sive? 

Mr. Lanter. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. Just one other question, Mr. Lanier, unless you have 
something else you want to add. 

Mr. Chairman, last night the staff to the best of its ability prepared 
a similar statement 

The Cuamman. That is very good. 

M. Srevens (continuing). For the St. Louis Browns based on, 
as far as we could understand it, the approach that Mr. Nelson 
followed. The chart which we have prepared indicates that the 
Browns made a total replacement profit for 1950 of $125,826.45, 
which would indicate that instead of it costing money to de 
velop players for the Browns the converse was true and they made a 
profit of something over $30,000 per player that they replaced on their 
own team. 

Mr. Lanter. In my opinion that was a child of necessity. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you care to expand on that? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes. You can’t draw 350,000 people and have a re- 
placement program such as ours. You have to dispose of your tal- 
ent to stay alive. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, in order to keep going their opera- 
tion depended largely on the sale of players rather than on bringing 
people through the turnstiles. Would that be a fair statement é 

Mr. Lanter. I wouldn’t say. I wouldn't know. But the money 
is not there. They can’t have a program like this: They don’t draw 
the people. 

The CuarrMan. The result of the statement made by Mr. Stevens 
with reference to the Browns is to the effect that you could make 
money on the sale of players which might offset the loss you have 
on gate receipts. 

Mr. Lanter. Not and be a successful major league operation, you 
van’t. 

The Cuarmman. What is that? 

Mr. Lanter. You can’t do it and win world series. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have accepted for the 
record the exhibits A and B-3 previously introduced, which were at- 
tached to the material Mr. Nelson supplied to us to substantiate his 
testimony; also at a later date a summary of the figures which Mr. 
Lanier has described in his testimony; and the statement prepared by 
the subcommittee staff in reference to the St. Louis Browns’ replace- 
ment expense for the year 1950, referred to above. 

The Cuairman. That will be accepted. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 
EXHinir No, 49A 
Combined team replacement erpense, 1945-50, Chicago National League Ball 
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MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE EsTIMATED EXPENS 
AND ACQUIRING MAJOR LEAGUE Bal 


This memorandum is submitted pursuant to the request of Hon. Emanue! 
Celler, chairman of the House Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee « 
Study of Monopoly Power. 

The result herein presented represents our considered opinion as to the tota 
expense. It is recognized that we must perforce deal with certain unknowns, 
and that certain of the information contained in exhibit B cannot be supported 
hy factual data. 

Attached hereto as exhibit A is an analysis, which, in our opinion, substar 
tiates the position that the average requirement of a major league club is four 
new players each year. 

Attached hereto as exhibit B is a statement setting forth the Yankee system's 
consolidated cost for this program during the years 1946-50. It will be noted 

at we have not included any amount as representing the losses of subsidiary 
companies (farm clubs) as such amounts in the aggregate would be nominal 
or nonexistent after the reclassifications necessary to compile exhibit B. The 
subsidiary companies that are included in this exhibit are as follows: 

Kansas City Baseball Club, Ine. 

Newark International Baseball Club, Ine. 
Binghamton Exhibition Co., Ine. 

Norfolk Baseball Exhibition Co., Inc. 
Independence Exhibition Co., Ine. 
Ventura Baseball Club, Ine, 

Bisbee Baseball Club, Inc. 

Haston Baseball Club,, Ine. 

Blackstone Baseball Club, Ine. 
Amsterdam Exhibition Co., Ine. 

As will be noted from the summary of exhibit B, our average yearly cost 
during the 5-year period was $804,471, or $201,118 for each player developed. 
which we consider to be our best estimate as requested by the committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

New YoRK YANKEES, INé 
By A. G. Lanter, Comptroll 
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Exuibir No. 49C 


New York Yankees, Inc.—Analysis of average years of major league service o, 


501 players whose major league careers terminated prior to Jan. 1, 1947 
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Exwinir No. 49h 


St. Louis Browns’ replacement expense, 1950 
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Total, 1950 - (193, 000 », 212. 73 70, 059, 94 (19, O73. 1. 


Total re on acernent profit, 1950, $125,820.45 


The Cnatrman. Mr. Lanier, I take it that the expenses that yor 
have enumerated for the development of a major league player might 
be deemed, among other things, justification for the reserve claus 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lanter. I have no opinion on that, siz 

The Cuamman. No opinion ? 

Mr. Lanter. No opinion. 

The Cuatrman. I just might observe, without drawing any co! 
clusions as to baseball—there are other lines of endeavor where man 
agement or ownership must develop talent. They must pay for the 
apprenticeship, the tutoring, and the training of special talents, as 
in the case of musicians, in the case of actors of the living theater and 
actors for the movies, actors for telecasting, ballet dancers, and th 
like. Unless there are some special circumstances we don’t want t 
make fish of one and fowl of another. If in the event we do mak: 
the exception for baseball, of course, we will have these other en 
deavors or industries coming in here and asking likewise for specia 
treatment—the same kind of special treatment we might offer to base 
ball. 

You can see that that might be logical; wouldn't it ¢ 

Mr. Lanter. I will put it this way, if you please: The procuring 
and fielding and the development of a talent is not within my field 
My field is to keep the owners advised where they stand financially 
and warn them of the pitfalls of their expenditures if I think they 
are going too high, and on the talent end I have no responsibility o1 
knowledge. 

The CHatrMan. I respect your position in that regard, and I wil! 
ask no more questions. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. And if vou want to corre: 
the record as to figures or material you have a perfect right to do so 

The subcommittee will now adjourn until 2 o'clock when we wil! 
hear our last witness for the afternoon, Frederic Johnson, who wa 
connected with the Gardella case. 

I want to announce to the press our witnesses for Monday will bi 
as follows: 

J. G. Taylor Spink. of Sporting News; William Harridge, presi 
dent of the American League; Rev. Francis A. Moore, San Jose. 
Calif.: Dan Daniel, sports writer of the New York World-Telegram: 
John Drebinger, sports writer of the New York Times; and a membe: 
of our staff, Mr. Peter S. Craig. 
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The subcommittee will now adjourn until 2 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, 
to reconvene at 2 p. m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSLON 


The CuatrMan. The hearing will come to order. 

The witness this afternoon is Mr. Frederic A. Johnson, attorney 
for Gardella in several cases. 

Give your name and address for the record. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERIC A. JOHNSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Jounson. My name is Frederic A. Johnson, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York n,m. Ss 

The Cuarrman. You have a statement you want to put in the record, 
do you not ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That will be accepted for the record. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to immediately follows the testimony of 
Mr. Johnson. ) 

The CHairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson, There were a few typographical errors. 

The Cuamman. You can change those. 

Mr. Jounson. Should [ change them right now ? 

The Cuamman. Do it later after you have given your testimony. 

Mr. Jounson. After I have given my testimony; yes sir. 

The CHamman. You may be seated. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought I had to be sworn first. 

The Cuamman. We do not swear witnesses. 

Mr. Jounson. May I say for the record that I can truthfully say 
that I love baseball and IT have loved it since infancy, or, at least, 
since early boyhood, and I can say after 4 years of litigation with the 
representatives and lawyers of baseball I have found them thorough- 
going gentlemen and sportsmen. 

The Cuairman. We are baseball fans, too. Does that include us? 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

My chief objection is te the uniform reserve clause. I consider 
the uniform reserve clause, espec ‘ially as it is connected with the farm 
system and independently of the farm system, illegal and inequitable 
and that the uniform reserve clause confers a monopoly in organized 
baseball which is synonymous with professional baseball at home and 
abroad. 

Baseball has encountered the decided reaction of economics upon 
two basic policies of the American Government: free labor and free 
competition. 

The origin of the modern policy in favor of free labor is in the Wil- 
mot proviso, and the policy in favor of free competition traces it- 
self directly from the act we are discussing, the Sherman Act, and, 
of course, as it was amended by the Clayton Act. 

I did want to say that in view of the fact that baseball is now inter- 
twined with the industrial life of the United States which has pre- 
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viously been subject to the reeurrence of depressions, there should } 
a Stair in the contracts, especially in the major league contracts 
where the players’ average life is between 4 and 5 years, for a deferre: 
portion of the salaries in the event of a subsequent depression. 

I have that in my statement, but I wanted to state that now. 

The CHarrmMan. You would provide as between the rich clubs ai: 
the poorer clubs that there ought to be some fund set up to help tly 
poorer clubs, if necessary, in order to get a good player te aid tly 
poorer clubs in augmenting the salary they could pay to the good 
player? 

Mr. Jomunson. Well, that is a second point. 

This is a novel point which would affect the rich clubs as well as tly 
poorer clubs if we went into another such depression as we went int: 
between 1929 and 1932. There would frequently be the necessity 
for withholding a portion of the salaries, throughout major league 
baseball in particular. 

The Cuarrman. You would want such a clause in the contract é 

Mr. Jounson. I think there should be some such clause in the con 
tract, or some such provision in the constitution of the major leagues 
and of the upper minor leagues, so that you do not have a generation 
of players who are suflering as the result of the depression. 

The CnHarrMan. You want to treat baseball as you would any other 
industry. You do not have such a provision in any other industry. 

Mr. Jonnson. But in any other industry you co not have the life 
the performers limited to 5 vears on an average. 

The Cuarrman. Why not¢ In some lines of endeavor a man’s 
usefulness is limited. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not think as strictly as he is limited in basebal!. 

am simply making that as a suggestion. 

The CuarrMan. It is only a difference in degree, then ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Possibly. 

The Crarrman. For example, a ballet dancer cannot dance 
throughout the length of his life, or a good portion of his life. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand, but the amusement enterprises today 
are not as thoroughly intertwined with industry as baseball is becom- 
ing through radio and television. 

Mr. Stevens. Your point is that you would make it mandatory that 
the contract provide that a portion of the player's salary be withheld, 
so that he would have security after the end of his playing career / 

Mr. Jounson. Not only have the security—yes, would have the 
security, but would actually be entitled to that salary in deferred pay 
ments in case there was another period of depression, such as occurred 
in the early 1930's. 

The CuatrMan. So the contribution to that fund would be made 
by the players and the management ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. It would not be made at all. It would simply be in 
the form of insurance so that it could be done later on. 

The CHarrMan. Sort of an advanced pension; is it not / 

Mr. Jounson. It would be, more or less. 

The Cuamman. Sort of a compensation ? 

Mr. Jounson. Sort of a compensation. In the event that you had- 
suppose the radio and television revenues fell off decidedly, if condi 
tions recurred such as did occur in the early thirties. I think that 
should be looked out for. 
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Mr. Stevens. Would you leave it up to the plaver to decide whether 
he wanted that type of deferred payment, or make it mandatory? 

Mr. Jounson. I would make it mandatory. That is a suggestion 
illustrative of the fact that baseball has become part and parcel of 
American industry and is thoroughly wrapped up with American 
industry. 

The Cramman. Do you care if we take portions of vour statement 
ind ask you questions about it—is that all right ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would much prefer that. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarkMan. You say on page 3 that “organized baseball is a 
government within a government.” 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Will you explain that ? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a government within a government. In the 
lirst place, rule 1 (a) of the major-minor league rules gives the major 
league clubs the right to exercise the substance of the power of emi- 
vent domain in appropriating territories for its exclusive use that 
iad formerly belonged to a minor league club. It is an example of 
eminent domain. 

In the second place, which I have not put in my statement, rule 26 
of the minor league rules has a provision, in case a minor league club 
hecomes insolvent, for marshaling its assets and also provides a 5-year 
statute of limitations. 

In addition to that, baseball is in the same position as the American 
Government was during prohibition, where a man could be acquitted 
or convicted, as the case might be, of an infraction of the State liquor 
law, and despite that fact he would be subject to indictment for the 
same offense upon the ground that that offense had violated the laws 
of the sovereignty of the United States. 

The CHatrman. That isa violation of two laws: is it not ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is true, Your Honor. 

The CHarrman. It is one act, but a violation of that. 

Mr. Jounson. Inthe same way, under the general clause of conduct 
detrimental to baseball—and that broad power was not within Com- 
missioner Chandler's jurisdiction as it had been within Commis- 
sioner Landis’ jurisdiction. Nevertheless after Mr. Leo Durocher was 
acquitted of an alleged assault upon a Brooklyn fan—he was acquitted 
after a trial in Kings County before a jury—that alleged assault was 
open to review in a secret hearing before Commissioner Chandler and 
Mr. Leo Durocher was suspended as manager for the full season of 
1947. 

Mr. Stevens. Was he suspended for assaulting ¢ 

Mr. Jonunson. Nobody knows the exact grounds, but I do know that 
was one of the things that was considered. 

The Cuamman. There might have been an accumulation of charges. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, even so, Mr. Chairman, there was no pro- 
vision except 

The Cuarrman. You just picked out that assault. 

Mr. Jounson. No, no. No, no, it is not that; in other words, only 
a sovereign has the right to reexamine in any connection the charge 
of which a man has been convicted under State law. 

The Cuarrman. I think there was far more than the mere assault 


charge. 
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Mr. Jounson. I understand that. It is simply the fact that when 
he was acquitted that did not end the jurisdiction of baseball to in 
quire into that matter, whether he was punished for it, whether it was 
considered—it was open to review under the regulations of basebal! 

The CuatrmMan. You mean that those powers of discipline as ex 
emplified by that one case—probably one could conjure up other 
‘ases, I do not know—indicated what you call government within a 
government? 

Mr. Jounson. A government within a government. And when 
Mr. MacPhail protested against the secrecy of those proceedings which: 
were star chamber, or analogous, proceedings, he was silenced and 
that was directly contrary to the practice and the regulations of base 
ball as shown in the Federal Club case, because on folio TOT, in the 
Federal Club case of 1922 (259 U.S. 200), the record on appeal shows 
that in the course of Chairman August Herrmann’s response to the 
toast in Columbus, Ohio, in 1912 or 1913—the toast was to the national 
commission—he said, “Anyone is free to criticize our rulings.” There 
was no silence, imposed upon the members of organized baseball. 

The Cuatrman. What you really mean is that the rules that have 
been promulgated by organized baseball are like legislative enact- 
ments, and the power given to the commissioner is like the powers of 
the executive branch of the Government to enforce those rules—what 
we call a sort of government within a government ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Exactly. It is a government within a government, 
within the Fashion Guild case, 312 United States. 

Mr. Srevens. An example on that point was ¢iven by Mr. Leslie 
O'Connor when testifying. He cited a case in which a baseball player 
had been indicted for larceny, I believe, and acquitted. And subse- 
quently Commissioner Landis investigated these charges and thought 
there was enough evidence of guilt, so that if he had been found inno 
cent by the jury, Judge Landis still did not want him playing baseball! 
and declared him ineligible. 

Do you think it was improper for the judge to do that / 

Mr. Jonnson. [ would not say that it was improper, but T think it 
illustrates the point that baseball, with its own dise iplinary mecha 
nism, is a government within a government, just as the Fashion Guild 
was. And they did nothing except punish violations. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean the Fashion Originators Guild? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. It simply had violations against its own inter- 
nal code, the method of running its own business. 

Baseball goes entirely aside and goes into the private life of the 
man, even though he has been acquitted under the forms of law in 
State courts. And for that matter, in Federal courts. 

Mr. Srevens. You do not mean to suggest that it was improper for 
Judge Landis to take that kind of action ? 

The CuamrMan. He does not say it is improper. You say those are 
the facts which indicate the sort of government within a government. 

Mr. Jonmnson. It is a government within a government. 

The Cuamman. On page 3 you also state: 

A waiver of recourse to the courts in article VII of the major league agreement 
of January 12, 1921, reinforced his sway. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, Your Honor, that was taken out of the modern 
agreement. 
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The Crairman. That is not in the rules today? 

Mr. Jounson. It is not in the rules today, but it was in the earlier 
rules under Judge Landis’ jurisdiction, And it explains a great deal 
of what has happened in baseball since, because as he ran it, he ran it 
as a benevolent despotism. 

The CuaimMan. So there can today be recourse to the courts. 

Mr. Jounson. There can be, but that absence of recourse to the 
‘ourts explains, I think, what is at the base of Commissioner Landis’ 
.dministration of the game. And it is my belief that asa result of the 
method in which he did administer the game that baseball outran the 
law. 

The Cuairman. Is it your view that there could have been recourse 
to the courts despite this prohibition, but there would have been 
exacted against the man who went into courts extralegal sanctions? 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, Your Honor—I am accus- 
romed to arguing in courts—As you know, Mr. Chairman, in Mil- 
waukee Club against Landis, in 49 Feder al Second, Judge Landis 
was sued really by Mr. Ball, the head of the St. Louis Browns, 
ind in that case, as I have read the decision, the farm system was 
under review. While the court did not hold the farm system to be 
illegal, it did free a player, one Fred Bennett. According to Mr, 
Spink’s book, when Mr. Ball wanted to appeal the judgment against 
him, Judge Landis threatened to resign. He did not want his juris- 
diction interfered with by judicial proceedings. 

So that what you have is, as 1 have said before, a benevolent despot- 
ism, operating in a form of dispensing of justice without law. 

It was just. I want to say that I consider Judge Landis one of 
the most honorable men who ever lived, and I think that his adminis- 
tration of baseball was admirable, but the aftermath, as I predicted 
by 1941, was certain to lead to legal complications, because the game 
was developing rapidly internally and it was not keeping pace with 
the parallel development in legal growth. 

If | might, I want to say that one of the great difficulties that organ- 
ized baseball has today is from the fact that the circuits of the leagues 
were organized at the beginning of the century. 

Actually, eight clubs in the National League have belonged, all 
of them, to that league since the beginning ‘of the season of 1892. 
It was a 12-club league. And after the season of 1899 the clubs in 
Louisville, Cleveland, Washington, and Baltimore were dropped. 
But, nevertheless, the structure of the league goes back to the census 
of 1890. 

While in the American League, it was organized, at least started 

function as a major league, in 1901. There has only been one 
‘hange ina franchise. That was the shift of the Baltimore franchise 
‘to New York for the season of 1903. And that crucial change, when 
the American League established itself in New York, brought about 
peace between the two leagues, but since that time there has been no 
hange in the structure of the circuits, 

Of course, I think I should imagine, from what I have been able 
'o read of the hearings, that the major league franchises are really the 
most profitable franchises. Certainly, today from the standpoint of 
-elling radio and television rights. 

The Cramman. Do you call that a sort of geographical monopoly ? 


RORHT no ser. To opr € 57 
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Mr. JouNnson. Yes, a geographical monopoly. And that in and of 
itself violates the Sherman Act, as construed by then Circuit Judge 
William Howard Taft in 1898 in the famous Addyston Pipe cas: 
(85 Fed. 271). 

The Cuamman. Would you think that the courts would now hold 
baseball to be interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Jounson. Indubitably, Your Honor. 

The Cuarrman. And if it is interstate commerce, I presume you 
would hold that its operation comes within the four squares of the 
antitrust laws? 

Mr. Jounson. Within the four squares of the antitrust laws. And 
I think this premise of the location of the franchise puts it squarely 
within the antitrust law, without going any further. 

The CHarrman. We have bills here to grant exemption to baseball. 
What is your opinion on that ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, if I may go on with my paper-—— 

The Cuairman. Do you want to A apo the answer? 

Mr. Jonnson. Just to keep it in order, because my third point is that 
the acknowledgment of its participation in interstate commerce is a 
condition precedent bo its equitable right to enjoin unique performance 
from contracting with a competitor, In other words, I think that or- 
eanized baseball, if its contracts are otherwise valid—and I will ex- 
plain what I mean by otherwise valid ina moment—I think that organ- 
ized baseball has the equitable right to bind its leading perfor mers, its 
top-flight players, to unique performers’ contracts which would include 
the reserve clause. 

In other words, if you have a player like Babe Ruth or Musial, and 
there are a number of others, it is absolutely impossible to replace 
those men. Those men stand to the club in the same way that the 
landlord does to a tenant during a period of emergency. 

The CHamman. You think you have a right to enjom them from 
playing with a competitor ? 

Mr. Jounson. With a competing league anywhere in the world. 

The Carman. Or anywhere / 

Mr. Jounson. Anvwhere, in other words. 

The Cuatrman. Would that be forever? 

Mr. Jonnson. As long as they were paid in accordance with their 
unique ability. 

The CHarman. Do you think a court today would hold that, even 
if a player is unique and has a contract with a reserve clause, which is 
really a perpetual contract, that player would have to remain with the 
original contractor for the balance of his playing life, and that if he 
attempted to go elsewhere to play with a club of organized baseball, 
the courts would enjoin his playing there ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Provided baseball stipulated, or baseball recognized 
that radio and television had put them in interstate and international 
commerce upon a continental or a hemispheric scale. 

The Cuarmman. Would you leave it to the court to determine the 
unique services ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think it could be fairly left to the court, Your 
Honor, if you have an outstanding player of the type of Musial, and 
he is paid accordingly. 

Mr. Goupstern. In determining to which players you would give 
such a contract, do you have any particular rule of thumb that you 
might apply ¢ 
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Mr. JoHnson. I should think the amount paid by the contractor 
would be sufficient. 

The CuHarrman. What would be such an amount 4 

Mr. JouNson. Whiat is that 4 

The Cuairman. What would be such an amount necessary to stamp 
the player unique ¢ 

Jounson. Well, I should think—I am only talking under 
present-——— 

The Cuairman. I think you are getting into deep water here. 

Mr. Jonson. | understand that, Mr. Chairman. Or, you get it out 
of deep water very easily, because on these players that I am mention- 
ing, | would have other ways of holding the other players. There are 
never more than about 3 or 4 players in the game at one time; maybe 
12 at the outside. 

The CHAirMAN. You suppose a man is a unique player, like Ned 
Garver—his salary probably might be obtained by the run-of-the-mill 
players. If you are going to set up a standard to determine unique- 
ness, by the amount of the sal: ary he receives, you may exclude those 
who are unique but do not receive a large enough salary to claim being 
unique. 

Mr. Jounson. That would have to be taken care of by the provisions 
that the clubs in the poorer paying localities would have the difference 
between what the player would ordinarily get—— 

The Cuamrman. You would set up an additional standard, would 
you hot é 

Mr. Jonnson. I would set up an additional standard. These 
players would be paid. ‘There would be a sum paid out of the Com- 
missioner’s office to those players. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Could you not, as a rule of thumb, under your ar- 
rangement justify treating each one of the 25 players on a roster 
in a major-league club as unique / 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I think if you once did that then you would 
be very apt to get back to the monopoly angle. I think as to those 
players, [ would put them under contracts for 3 or 4 years, or under 2 
year contracts, and at the end of each first year, they would be renewed 
for another 2-year contract, as long as they retained their top-flight 
ability, so that the major league clubs could hold their teams intact. 

Mr. Stevens. You would have a reserve clause only for players like 
Musial ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And Ted Williams? 

Mr. Jomnson. The Wagner, Ruth type of players. 

The Crairman. All of the others, who were not unique, should not 
be subject to the reserve clause / 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they would not be subject to the reserve clause, 
Mr. Chairman, but they would be subject to binding contracts. 

The Caiman. For how long? 

Mr. Jounson. I should say either—well, you might make a 4-year 
termination contract, where the 4-year termination contract would 
bind the player to the club as against any other clubs in organized 
baseball for that 4-year period. 

The Cuamman. You heard this morning the comptroller of the 
Yankees who said it cost a certain amount of money to groom a 
player, and they have a certain investment in the player. Do you 
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think that the club would be properly compensated under such ai 
arrangement if the contract was only for 4 years. 

Mr. Jounson. At the end of the third year, again you could make 
an extension. The only thing that I am objecting to, I think the 
other 

The CHairman. You say after the third year you would make an 
extension. Would it be only a one-sided option—the option of the 
club to extend, or would that be mutual ? 

Mr. Jounson. There would be some mutuality there; that is, the 
player might have his choice as to whether he simply wanted to stay 
as a player who was under a long-term contract, or whether he would 
sea into the option of reserve players. In other words, if you get a 
cey player—I am taking Eddie Stanky, for example—his average 
would never indicate his value to a elub. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you call him one of the unique players / 

Mr. Jounson. I would call him unique. Certainly unique, but | 
would not call him an outstanding player in the class of a reserve- 
clause player, where he would get a salary of at least $25,000. 

Mr. Srevens. If he got that kind of a salary, would he be subject 
to the reserve clause, within your suggestion ? 

Mr. Jounson. If the man got a salary of $25,000 I believe that 
organized baseball, with the commissioner as a party, would have the 
right to go into court and enjoin him—enjoining him, no matter 
whom he wished to join. Those men are irreplaceable. 

Mr. Stevens. Just to see how it would work with a concrete ex- 
ample: Supposing the St. Louis Browns have two pitchers, Ned 
Garver and Al Widmar. Assuming that Garver is a unique per- 
former and therefore could be tied to the reserve clause because he 
might be paid $25,000 a year. Would you say that Widmar should 
be able to go out and sell his service to the Yankees and maybe get 
$35,000 a year, even though he is not as good a pitcher as Garver / 

Mr. Jonnson. 1 would not say that. I should say that in Ned 
Garver’s case that the difference between what he is getting and whiat 
he should get should come from the commiussioner’s office; in other 
words, one of the outstanding plavers in baseball. He is tied to a club 
which is the proximate result of the illegal arrangement of the cir 
cuit, and is not able to afford to pay him what he is worth. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, vou would say that these reserve 
clause players that you have described, the particular stars, should 
have their salaries paid by the league as a whole? 

Mr. Jounson. They should have a portion of their salaries paid 
by the league as a whole. In other words, if you do not have a portion 
of the salary paid, the difference met by the league as a whole, base 
ball, in effect, is taking their services without just compensation, as a 
government within a government. 

Mr. Srevens. Of course, if you did that, why, then a pitcher for 
the Browns would have part of his salary paid by the Yankees. 

Mr. Jonnson. No; he would not. I do not say by the league. | 
say by the commissioner’s office. 

Mr. Srevens. Where does the commissioner’s office derive its 
revenues ? 

Mr. Jonnson. It derives it from organized baseball as a whole, but 
the result of the way the game has grown up is to make the entire 
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situation so inequitable that there cannot be specific performance of 
a contract in court, because, you see, one of the difficulties with or- 
ganized baseball that it has suffered is that the leading case on mutu- 
ality of remedy, Epstein v. Gluckin (233 New York 490) that was de- 
cided June 6, 1922, and Federal Club v. The National Leaque was de- 
cided May 29, 1922—in that case Judge Cardozo stated for a unani- 
mous New York Court of Appeals what equity exacts today as a con- 
dition of relief is the assurance that the decree, if rendered, will oper- 
ate without injustice or oppression either to plaintiff or to defendant. 

What Judge Cardozo did there was to modernize the doctrine of 
mutuality of remedy and make it apply properly so it could apply 
properly to the two portions, the two promises in a bilateral contract. 

Mansfield during the eighteenth century had made the two portions, 
the two promises in a bilateral contract. 

The CuatrmMan. You are not going to bring us back to the eight- 
eenth century ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I am bringing you up to date, Mr. Chairman. I am 
bringing you up to date. In other words, what happened was that 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century the interdependence of a 
bilateral contract had been settled on the law side. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Sir Edward Fry, in at- 
tempting to do the same thing for equity, laid down the mechanical 
doctrine of mutuality of remedy whereby, if when the contract was 
entered into, each side did not have the same remedy as against the 
other, and under those circumstances the contract was not capable 
of specific performance. 

Consequently, when you got the baseball contract into court, unless 
you came in front of a very fine commercial judge, such as the late 
Judge Walter Sanborn, who decided the Marsans case on July 1, 
1914, in the Cincinnati Ewvhihbition Company V. Marsans (216 Fed. 
269) regardless of the 10-day clause, which he knew perfectly well 
was meaningless where an outstanding star was concerned, he en- 
joined Marsans from joining the St. Louis Federal League Club. 
And the value of Marsans to the club is shown at folio 695 in Mr. 
Herrmann’s testimony in the Federal Club case. 

Now baseball has been plagued for years by the doctrine of mutu- 
ality of remedy, where the 10-day clause exists. I will explain the 
meaning of that later. 

So there is nothing inequitable in the baseball contract that defeats 
specific performance where you have a fully developed star. And I 
will go further and say there is nothing in equity which would pre- 
vent a contract from being enforced or types of contracts from being 
enforced to keep these potential big league players ready for the big 
league clubs and on the big-league clubs. 

Mr. Srevens. I am trying to understand you there. In one place 
vou said that it would only apply to players like Musial, but now I 
thought you said 





Mr. Jounson. I am talking about the reserve clause. I think that 
the reserve clause which only prevents a player from joining an 
independent league, that that should apply only to the top-flight play- 
ers. They can be put under the reserve systematically from season to 
season. 

Mr. Srevens. But within the league? 
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Mr. Jonnson. Within the league, so far as the other players are 
concerned, rather than have the reserve clause, have a system of either 
long-term contracts or contracts for 2 years at a time, which would 
be renewable halfway through. 

Mr. Stevens. I thought I ‘understood you to say a moment ago that 
with respect to all of the players that would be on the 25- player limit 
that the doctrine of specific performance would apply to them. 

Mr. Jounson. Except that you have some complication there. And 
unless they are under long-term contracts, when their contract expired, 
I think a great many of ‘those players would be free to go to an inde- 
pendent league. 

Mr. Srevens. Then you do not think that the doctrine of specific 
performance would apply to them ? 

Mr. Jonnson. It might not apply on the reserve clause unless a 
specific provision was made for it, in other words, I do not think that 
baseball could keep itself out of the antitrust law if there was a blanket 
rule that all of the 25 players were reserved from going to another 
club. I mean, from another league. 

The CHarmman. We are in a rather sorry predicament here. You 
have just heard those bells. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. That indicates a vote on a very important confer- 
ence report, and the tax bill. 

Mr. j slang Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrmin. And the other members are over there now. We will 

wrobably be engaged over there for a couple of hours. I think we will 
have to suspend at this point. Iam sorry, I am not privileged to ask 
some questions of you concerning the statement which you have sub- 
mitted, which I have found very interesting. I must, therefore, termi- 
nate this session now. I will give you the 1 right to submit any supple- 
mental statement that you care to make for the record. You may want 
to amplify some of the very interesting points you have made in your 
statement. But in view of the importance of the tax conference report 
which requires our attendance on the floor I cannot continue the hear- 
ing this afternoon. 

I express my apologies to you. First things come first, and under 
the rules of the House, proceedings in the House take precedence over 
proceedings in committee. You understand that ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. Will I have a chance to come back? 

The Cuarrman. We will try if possible to fit you in next week. We 
have a heavy schedule on Monday. We expect to go ahead on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Are you in Washington ? 

Mr. Jounson. I could come down from New York. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know what date we could arrange for your 
return, but you might take that up with the staff. 

I must terminate and suspend the hearings now, because as I said 
before, we must be on the floor. 

Mr. Jounson. What I wanted to make clear to you was that only 
5 percent of the players ever have any real opportunity of reaching 
the major leagues, and that plus the farm system, is where 

The Cuamman. Why do you not put that in an additional state- 
ment and submit it to me, and if you can arrange to have mimeo- 
graphed copies of it made, I will see that every member of the subcom- 
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mittee gets one. That will save you the time and expense of coming 


back. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that most of that is in this report, the result 
of the combination of the farm system plus the reserve clause. 

The Cuatrman. You mean in this report that you submitted ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; which reduces—— 

The Cnamman. The members have copies of that, have they not? 

Mr. Jounson. The members have copies. 

The Cramman. I saw the members reading them a little while ago. 

Mr. Jounson. What has happened here is that the uniform reserve 
clause is not enforceable legally and not enforceable equitably. The 
courts have held that in the Ewing case, decided just before the Sher- 
man Act was passed and in the Killifer case, decided just before the 
Clayton Act was passed. 

The Cuamman. We will have to leave it that way, Mr. Johnson. 
And again I want to express my regrets in having to adjourn now. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT BY FrReEDERIC A. JOHNSON PURSUANT TO SECTION 133 (A) OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION Act oF 1946 (PusLic Law 601, SEVENTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS ; ACT OF OCTOBER 2, 1946) 


The reserve clause is illegal and inequitable. It allows organized baseball 
chiefly through interstate commerce to exercise its monopoly at home and 
abroad. 

As the present generation watches the game in the parks or through television, 
growing numbers appreciate the high degree of coordinated skill displayed when 
the team in the field completes a “twin killing” or the batter “cleans up” with 
a triple between fast outfielders. 

What comparatively few people appear to realize, whether they are fans 
or not, is the existence of a vast amusement enterprise with its deep legal 
issues. 

While baseball is not alone, it has encountered the decided reaction of eco- 
nomics upon the American policies of free labor and free competition. The 
one traces its modern origin to the Wilmot proviso; the other, to the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Any amendment of the Sherman Act to exempt the uniform 
reserve clause opposes the sound opinion of Samuel J. Tilden published in 
October 1860, that coerced labor is wasteful (John Bigelow, Life of Samuel J. 
Tilden, I, p. 155). Expanding industrialism has contirmed his insight. Organ- 
ized baseball has derived its authority from two features of this expansion; 
first, from the uninterrupted increase in the United States throughout the latter 
half of the nineteenth and the initial third of the twentieth centuries in the ratio 
of urban to rural population; secondly, from the accelerated industrial develop- 
ment of this country upon its recovery from the depression of 1929 to 1952. 
Organized baseball obtains its novel substantial source of income from the resort 
by manufacturers to radio and television for the advertisement of their products. 

Professional baseball has come within the commerce clause through this con- 
nection with industry, and is an example of the influence of manufacture upon 
centralization in the wake of repeated depressions. Their relentless sweep toward 
nationalism fulfilled the prophecy of De ‘Tocqueville 100 years after it Was written. 
(Democracy In America [Phillips Bradley Ed.—1945] II, 308-312). 

Although the finances of Organized baseball are now a part of the business life 
of the country, its representatives have failed to recognize this interdependence. 
The proof lies in their omission to set up a gage for the adjustment of salaries in 
the event of a depression. The average life of a major league player is between 
4 and 5 years (Lewis and Durante, The Law of Baseball, editorial pages, New 
York Law Journal, May 14, 15. 16 and 17, 1945). In the absence of planned 
precaution, the chances are overwhelming that a group of players will not be 
protected by insurance nor by a credit with interest for a deferred portion of 
their salaries. 

Organized baseball is a government within a government. It owes just compen- 
sation to all of its players. It possesses the substance of the power of eminent 
domain under rule 1 (a) of the Major-Minor League Rules. This contains the 
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detailed procedure for a major league club to acquire exclusive rights ov: 

territory covered by the franchise of a minor league club upon the payment of jus: 
compensation. Organized baseball wields the competence of a sovereign ove: 
persons within its ranks through a jurisdiction parallel to that of the United 
States Government in respect to criminal offenders. When Mr. Leo Duroche: 
was suspended for the season of 1947, his alleged assault upon a Brooklyn fx: 
was open to review, although he had previously been acquitted of that charg, 
upon a trial under the laws of the State of New York (see Herbert vy. Louisian 

272 U.S. 312; United States v. Lanza, 260 U.S. 377). 

After Mr. Leland S. MacPhail criticized the conduct of these proceedings, forus 
Commissioner Albert B. Chandler silenced him. This seems to have marked ¢! 
ultimate reach of organized baseball toward de facto sovereignty. The lat 
Judge Kenesaw M. Landis had laid the foundation for this by demanding abs 
lute control before assuming the office of commissioner (J. G. Taylor Spink 
Judge Landis and Twenty-five Years of Baseball, 72). A waiver of recourse to th: 
courts in article VII of the Major League Agreement of January 12, 1921, ree: 
forced his sway. Before his death, the tight grip that baseball had on its players 
indicated that its contracts were lagging behind the evolution of legal principles 
(Johnson, The New York Factor and The Chandler Act, 10 Brooklyn Law Review 
$23, 347 [1941]). 

The stereotyped argument for the reserve clause that it is necessary to mainta: 
the balanced strength of the clubs is a confession that many players in the majo: 
leagues are deprived of just compensation through the violation of the Shermua: 
Act by the operation of organized baseball as a government within a government 
Under rule 1 (a), (b) and (c) of the Major League Rules, the National Leagu: 
has its eight franchises vested in clubs located in the cities which have belonge: 
to that league since the opening of the season of 1900; while the American League 
after 1901, carried out successfully its sole and crucial transfer, that of the 
Baltimore franchise to New York, in anticipation of the season of 1903. Varia 
tion became futile afterward from the practical unanimity required by rule 1. 

This obstacle keeps two major-league clubs in St. Louis while Detroit and 
Cleveland have one apiece. The importance of the motor vehicle industry and 
the predominance this has given to the municipalities on the Great Lakes over 
the comparable urban communities in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys have 
subsequently transpired. Los Angeles and San Francisco illustrate also the 
outmoded character of the major-league circuits, This allocation of profitabl 
territory by private agreement is contrary to the Sherman Act (United States 
v. Addyston Pipe & Steel Co., 85 F. 271, 291-293). 

The players in the smaller or less prosperous cities are constrained by the 
reserve clause to sign contracts for salaries that are not the equivalent of their 
natural earning capacity. This demonstrable fact, without reference to anti 
monopoly statutes, destroys the specific enforceability of the uniform contract 
(Epstein v. Gluckin, 233 N. Y. 490, 494). 

Additional subsections of rule 1 of the Major League Rules give exclusive do- 
minior to the major league clubs over broadcasting and telecasting. Unless thes: 
clubs are prepared to admit that they are thereby engaged in interstate con 
merce upon a national scale, they lack the equitable right to enjoin outstandin: 
“stars,” who have performed their contracts, from alining themselves with com 
peting leagues in defiance of the right of reservation. The solitary case wherei: 
the reserve clause was upheld is Philadelphia Pall Club, Ltd. v. Lajoie, 202 Pa 
210. This was decided in 1902 when the uniform reserve clause of organized 
baseball was in abeyance during the “war” between the National and the Ameri 
can Leagues. The injunction against Lajoie applied to Pennsylvania and fe! 
pragmatically within the leading decision of Lumley v. Wagner, 1 De G. M. & G 
604, by forbidding a genuinely unique performer (see note on Tribune Associa 
tion v. Simonds, 104 Atl. 886 in 17 Mich. L. R. 97), from carrying out his contract 
with a local competitor, the Philadelphia Athletics. John Kieran phrased tersely 
the anamolous aftermath: The Philadelphia National League Club won the eas« 
and Cleveland got the player (“Sports of the Times: Baseball Slaves and the 
Law Horrible,” New York Times, April 21, 1937). If this singular reserve clause 
had been adjudicated to force Lajoie to return to his club, the order would hav« 
been tantamount to a judicial decree of imprisonment in the light of the opinio: 
of Mr. Justice Holmes rendered at nisi prius in Rice v. D’Arville (Mass. Suffolk 
Equity Session, 1894; 8 Harvard Law Review, 172: see 162 Mass, 559). 

The exceptional star, whose ability borders on Lajoie’s or his companions in 
the Hall of Fame, is the only type of player amenable to a completely binding 
reserve clause. “Babe” Ruth’s contracts, if drawn for that purpose, would have 
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placed such an equity in the Yankees. His popular appeal left no alternative in 
the club except to pay him what he was worth, The utter impossibility of replac- 
ing him relegated the club at the time of negotiating his contracts to the position 
of a tenant of a choice site toward a landlord. In this and similarly rare in- 
stances, both the club and the commissioner are entitled to the protection of the 
reserve Clause on behalf of organized baseball as against an independent club or 
eague. Radio and television multiply its competition. Nevertheless, this rival 
has available “the clean hands maxim” for defense, if the player is deprived of 
just compensation. The discrepancy between what the wealthy metropolitan and 
a few other clubs in revised major league circuits may be able to pay, and what 
the player is worth, should be met from a fund in the commissioner's office. 

The 30-day release or termination clause must be omitted from major league 
contracts. It will raise the objection that the contract is not specifically enforce- 
ible for lack of mutuality of remedy. It seems from the era of the game when 
this drastic threat of release was vital to discipline (Record on Appeal, ff. 696- 
697, Federal Club v. National League, 279 U. S. 200). Especially, toward an 
outstanding star, this threat was apt to have been empty. It is a useless survival 
when players drawing sizable salaries devote careful attention customarily to 
their physical condition. 

Both this clause and the original 10-day release clause in the minor league 
ontract should be eliminated for necessary or promising players, to engage them 
continuously under valid agreements. 

To arrive at a satisfactory basis for such individual tracts, organized baseball 
ought to put on record, while Mr. Clark Griffith and Mr. Connie Mack are still 
alive, the technical advances in the game. Although this record will tend to 
prove that the professional game constitutes interstate and international com- 
merce through the use of the “farms” for preparation (Ring v. Spina, 14s F, 2d 
647), it will establish the equitable right under appropriate contracts to restrain 
the key and potentially key players for coordinated teams. The Cubs of 1906 are 
the first of these great aggregations, and over 10 years elapsed before the close 
cooperation they achieved between the battery and infield included the outfields 
habitually. 

In this system of coordination, “the ballplayers’ ballplayer” is underpaid. 
Eddie Stanky portrays their plight. He spent over 5 years in the minor leagues 
under maximum salary limitations, During the last 5 years, he has been on three 
lifferent National League pennant-winning Clubs, and in that interval was sold 
by Brooklyn to Boston for $100,000. 

These major league “regulars” may be signed to 4-year termination contracts 
and thereafter deemed “free agents.” If the club desires the right to restrain 
them from joining an independent club or league, it might sign them to long-term 
ontracts and insure itself against the players’ injury or loss of ability. These 
-ontracts would prove an effective substitute in most instances for the reserve 
clause, Organized baseball has been thrusting the burden of risk upon the players, 
ind should ameliorate this practice. 

The uniform minor league contract reveals its traditional policy. In Contrast 
to the “AAA” Pacific Coast League, every other minor league has a maximune 
ceiling for salaries. Though less than 5 percent of the players in the minors have 
iny genuine prospect of arriving in the major leagues, each is bound by the 
reserve clause more securely than was Napoleon Lajoie. 

The vast majority of the minor league personnel should be free agents be 
tween seasons, and the orthodox law of supply and demand given a chance to 
work with no ceiling for salaries. Many industrial and semiprofessional play- 
ers might then find the professional game attractive. The promising player 
could be reserved, as he is now, with express stipulations in his contract: (1) 
that the right of reservation does not prevent him from joining an independent 
organization after his contract has expired; provided, that he negotiates in 
sood faith with his employer before he enters into contract with an outside 
club (Weeghman vy. Killifer, 215 F. 289, 292); and (2), that he is to share in 
the purchase price if he is sold from one major or higher minor league farm 
system to another. Thereupon the player could fairly shoulder his propor- 
tionate share of a mandatory premium for the commensurate insurable interests 
of himself and the purchasing club in a specifically enforceable long-term con- 
tract. This sorely needed application of the principles implicit in Daly v. Smith, 
38 N. Y. Super. Ct. 158, 49 How. Pr. 150 [1874], will bring the agreements with 
the players of genuine caliber under the cognizance of equity (Cf. Johnson, 
Raseball Law, 73 United States Law Review, 252, 254-255; 269-270 [1930]). 
he investment in them bears weight in the scales. 
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Recourse to this plan might do away with the discriminatory and exaggerated 
sums exacted for a bonus by untested youths for signing the shackling uniform 
contract. It may break the domination of the farms upon the major league 
pennant races. Branch Rickey has been the keenest factor in the Nationa! 
League for a quarter century through his executive management of the Cardinals 
and the Dodgers, successively. In the American League the Yankees have had 
the farm resources to win a majority of the races over a 20-year period. Be- 
fore that, they gained their supremacy by buying the leading players from the 
Red Sox. Frank Navin protested when Carl Mays was purchased at the outset, 
and asserted that “we do not want any McGraw methods in our league.” (Rec- 
ord on appeal, ff. 1040-1041, Navin to Johnson, July 22, 1919 [American League 
Club v. Johnson, 190 App. Div. 932]). The rumored purchase by the Yankees 
of Ned Garver from the Browns illuminates the general outcome of the reserve 
clause. 

A majority of the 10 pennants won by the Giants from 1904 to 1924 were with 
clubs whose players had numbered several acknowledged National League stars, 
when they were sold or traded to this New York team. The reserve clause has 
not fulfilled its avowed purpose during this century of holding good clubs to- 
gether in the major leagues. Neither did it do so from 1891 through 1900, when 
the teams under the management of Frank Selee and Ned Hanlon divided the 
pennants in the National League. 

Ned Hanlon’s Baltimore Orioles overshadowed the preceding revolt by The 
Brotherhood against the owners for fastening upon their players the maximum 
salary classification. 

In the midst of this revolt the reserve clause was held, less than 4 months 
prior to the enactment of the Sherman law, to be a contract to make a contract 
if the parties could agree; that its breach was not actionable at law nor was it 
enforceable in equity ; and that it conferred nothing more or less than a prior and 
exclusive right as against the other clubs under the national agreement to con- 
tract for the player’s services for another season (Metropolitan Exhibition Co. 
v. Faving, 42 F. 198, 204). 

When the National League again united a maximum salary limitation with 
the reserve clause as this century approached, it gave an impetus to the forma- 
tion of the American League. 

Their war was officially ended with the adoption of the national agreement 
of September 1903. The governing body under this constitution was the national 
commission. In spite of the Lajoie precedent, it obeyed the interpretation ac- 
corded to the uniform reserve clause in the Ewing opinion. This interpretation 
prevailed in Weeghman vy. Killifer (supra, 215 F. 280), decided shortly before 
the passage of the Clayton Act. The compensation of the player under the 
uniform contract had by this time been apportioned at three-quarters for his 
season's performance and one-quarter for his agreement to abide by the right 
of reservation. It was in the Killifer opinion that this undertaking to respect 
the reserve clause was construed to give the club an equitable right to have 
him bargain in good faith with it before he signed a contract with a club in an 
independent organization. 

The nonrestrictive role of the reserve clause was pleaded as a defense in the 
suit for an injunction brought against the representatives of organized baseball 
under the Sherman and Clayton Acts before Judge Kenesaw M. Landis in Janu- 
ary 1915 (No. 373 “in equity” U. S. District Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois, eastern division). After the prompt hearing of this cause, Judge Landis 
reserved decision, and the matter was settled by entry of an order before him in 
February 1916, without prejudice to the rights of the Federal League Club of 
saltimore. 

In that plaintiff's renewed antitrust action against the representatives of or- 
ganized baseball and the leading figures in the defunct Federal League, the testi 
mony of the members of the national commission proved that they had abided 
by the interpretation of the reserve clause laid down in the Ewing and Killifer 
opinions (Federal Club v. National League, 259 U. S. 200, record on appeal, 
ff. 695, 696, 700, 735-736, T37—T38, 783, 805); and that this clause was wiped out 
during a baseball war (ibid., 783). 

The authority of the Killifer opinion was relied upon by their attorney, Sena- 
tor George Wharton Pepper, for the proposition that “the reserve clause created 
only an honorary and not a legal obligation * * *” (ibid. brief of defendants 
in error, p. 22). 

This argument and the testimony of the three individuals composing the na- 
tional commission explain the observation of Mr. Justice Holmes that “the 
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leagues must induce free persons to cross State lines” (259 U. S. 200, supra, 209). 

The opinion of the court of appeals, which he stated had gone to the root of 
the case, accepted as established facts that there were not enough major league 
players to meet the demand for a third league and that the right of reservation 
was restricted to the necessary quota of players on a club and no more; the num- 
ber of 22 at that stage of the game's development (National League, etc. v. Fed- 
eral Baseball Club, 269 F. 681, 687-688). 

The major leagues have for many years violated this limitation by permit- 
ting their clubs to send 15 men on option to the minors throughout the middle 
of the season. From this circumstance, they have slight ground to urge that 
there are too few major league players to meet the demand for a third league. 
Negroes were barred from the game until 1946. Their presence in the major 
league answers the contention that there is still a dearth of players for a third 
circuit of equal standing. An innovation for perfecting players has sprung from 
the farms. They were not prohibited by the major league agreement of January 
12. 1921, as they had been under the simultaneously abrogated national agreement 
of 1908 (Federal Club v. National League, supra, record on appeal, ff. 141, 208) 

The motives behind the steadfast opposition of Commissioner Landis to the 
farms and to any judicial test of the reserve clause are plain. (See Milwaukee 
American Ass'n Vv. Landis (49 F. 2d 298; J. G. Taylor Spink, Judge Landis and 
Twenty-five Years of Baseball, 198—-200).) The club owners did not seem to pene- 
trate to the core of his position. (See Stanley M. Frank, Yankee Kingmaker, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 24, 1948, 23 at 109.) This was that the plavers 
were reduced to a species of property (B. 3B. P. Fraternity v. Boston Am, L, B. B. 
Club, 166 App. Div. 484; aff'd 221 N. Y. 704). 

They were at once at the command of a common law monopoly (Amerfcan 
League Club v. Chase, 86 Mise. 441), as well as subject to contracts in restraint 
of trade and a monopoly under sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act (15 U.S.C. A., 
§$ 1, 2); provided that the uniform reserve clause was imposed upon them as 
a binding obligation in disregard of the Ewing and Killifer opinions (Marienelli 
v. United Booking Offices, 227 F. 165: Metropolitan Exhibition Co. v. Ward, 24 
Abb. N. C. 393: Columbus Base-Ball Club vy. Reilin, 11 Ohio Dec. Repr. 272: 25 
Weekly Law Bulletin, 385; Allegheny Base-Ball Club vy. Bennett, 14 F. 257: Re- 
spective Manifestos of the Brotherhood and of the National Leagne in Novem- 
ber 1890, reprinted in A. G. Spalding. America’s National Game, 272-277). 

sefore the centrifugal impact of the depression had broadened the scope of 
the commerce clause, the decision in the Federal Club case that organized base- 
ball was not engaged in interstate commerce was discounted as a fiction explicable 
by the thought that the contract was not likely to affect the players adversely 
(Bernard C. Gavit, The Commercial Clause (1932) 144). In November 1926, the 
Sherman Act arrested any prospect for perverting the inherited law of the sea 
against “jumping ship” (Tucker v. Alexrandroff, 183 U. 8S. 264: The Ida G. Farren, 
127 F. 766), to impair the rights to reemployment of articled mariners between 
engagements (Anderson v. Shipowners Assn., 272 U. 8. 359). This precedent is 
apposite (note, 62 Harvard Law Review, 1240, 1242: cf. Gardella vy. Chandler, 
supra; S. C., 174 F. 2d 919; Delmont v. American Kennel Club, 186 F. 2d 508). 
In the next month, organized baseball continued to define reservation among its 
informal agreements in endeavoring to protect the minor league clubs, the main 
avenue for bringing its players to the majors (National Association Agreement, 
art. 5, see. 1, par. (d), adopted December 1926). 

After the death of Commissioner Landis and the end of the second season of 
the “war” with the Mexican League, the relevant paragraph was amended to 
authorize the president of the minor league organization to enter into such 
agreements with “leagues unaffiliated with the national association” for “the 
protection * * * of the respective rights of each, including the reservation 
of players’ contract * * * (National Association Agreement, art. 6, sec. 6.06, 
par. (c) as amended in December 1947). 

This amendment converted the reserve clause definitively from a measure for 
enforcing internal protection into an external barrier designed to stop all players 
from joining independent organizations. It supplemented the revision during the 
winter of 1946 to 1947 of the major league contract from the form construed in 
the Killifer opinion into an agreement that was in effect a replica of the docu- 
ment by which Lajoie had been restrained. (See Martin vy. National League 
Basebali Club, 174 F. 2d 917.) 

While the unilateral widening of the Lajoie principle to affect all professionals 
in the game would be laughable if it were not so serious, the revised major 


league contract flouts settled authorities in its stipulation for a $5,000 minimum 
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salary to validate the agreement for renewal (Metropolitan Exhibition Co. \ 
Ward, supra) and in the clause purporting by recital to find that the player is 
unique (Frederick Bros. Artists Corp. v. Yates, 271 App. Div. 69, aff'd, 206 N 
Y. 820). 

As long as the uniform reserve clause affords an automatic lever for organized 
baseball to sign its players to contracts, it will be adaptable for infringing 7 S 
(cf. Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 U. S. 192; Weeks v. United States, 232 U. 
383, 393). 

In Gardella v. Chandler (172 F. 2d 402), Chief Judge Hand, though he did not 
join in the opinion of Judge Frank, declared that he did not dissent from it 
(ibid., 408). It was in this opinion that the latter referred to the players as 
quasi peons (ibid., 410), by reason of the blacklist imposed upon them for 
“jumping” the reserve clause, and cited the observation that it “results in some 
thing resembling peonage of the baseball player” (ibid., 409). 

The publication of the Gardella decision Occurred on February 9, 1949. Any 
further attempts through a blacklist to reverse the consistent policy of organized 
baseball from 1891 to 1945 by applying the reserve clause externally would have 
invited wholesale litigation (Helvering v. Kansas City American Ass'n Baseball 
Co., 8 Cir., 75 F. 2d 600; Commissioner vy. Pittsburgh Athletic Co., 3 Cir., 72 b. 
2d 883). The sequel demonstrates the constant threat to civil rights which in 
heres in that clause if it is permanently in the uniform contract. On March 19, 
1949, the president of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
upon the instruction of the commissioner, circulated a bulletin directing its 
clubs not to sign Mexican League players for 1949, if their Mexican League 
contracts for 1948 contained the right of reservation. On November 9, 1949, 
the president of the minor leagues’ organization transmitted to the president of 
the Mexican League a list of players of Mexican nationality who were signed 
under the uniform contract of organized baseball. 

This cartel in manpower between former competitors violates the Sherman 
Act (Timken vy. United States, 341 U. 8. 593). 

If this act exempts the reserve clause through amendment, it is difficult to 
understand how the guaranties of full employment and fundamental freedoms 
in chapter IX, article 55 of the Charter of the United Nations can be respected : 
especially, when the Mexican League players must now be sold by their clubs to 
engage in organized baseball. This aspect of quasi peonage is in conflict with 
the policy abolishing the slave trade (Constitution, art. I, sec. 9). 

The regulations drawn to interfere with the right of the minor league players 
to sign with industrial or independent clubs seem likewise to offend article 55 
of the Charter, as the treaty-making power is self-executing (Missouri v, Hol- 
land, 252 U. S. 416). 

Trenchant opinions construe the first section of the fourteenth amendment to 
guarantee the right of persons to go from State to State in the pursuit of their 
callings (Edwards v. California, 314 U. S. 160; Tivining v. New Jersey, 211 U.S. 
78, 97; Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall. 36). The interstate commerce clause 
is an affirmative sanction for this right (/diwards yv. California, supra). 

In view of the liberality of these opinions, the exemption of the reserve clause 
from the Sherman Act will not impair the players’ claims to redress under the 
Civil Rights Act (Frank, J., in Gardella v. Chandler, 172 F. 2d, supra 409 and 
authorities cited in note 3). 

As some of its provisions enforce the policy of the thirteenth amendment 
(ibid. Clyatt v. United States, 197 U. S. 207), the union of the earlier mrutually 
interdicted farms and binding reserve clause will disclose a fertile field for 
actions. Since the major league clubs are incorporated, their impingement 
upon players’ rights arise arguably “under color of a State statute” (Vello v. 
Stengel, 3 Cir., 176 F. 2d 697 (1949) : note on Freedom to Contract—A New Civil 
Right,’ 59 Yale Law Journal; 1167 (1950): Bomar v. Keyes, 162 F. 2d 136: 
ef. Hurd vy. Hodges, 334 U.S. 24; Gardella v. Chandler, supra, 410) ; and, particu- 
larly, when the players are purchased and sold as property (B. B. P. Fraternity 
v. Boston Am. L. B. B. Club, 166 App. Div. supra, 487; * * * ef. United States 
v. Gaskin, 320 U. S. 527; Commissioner y. Pittsburgh Athletic Co., 72 F. 2d supra, 
884; Garrard Glenn, Fraudulent Conveyances & Preferences (1940) I, §§ 139, 
140). 

The adoption by organized baseball of the above outlined reform will insulate 
it from serious litigation. The minor league players should be represented 
as the major league players are. Declaratory judgments for the solution of 
incidental disputes will enable baseball to stay abreast of the law. These ad- 
judications will relieve the commissioner of dispensing justice without law, 
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and yet not endanger the business structure of this amusement enterprise 
in wholly unprecedented controversies, either between clubs and leagues or 
between owners and players’ representatives. The treble damage action thwarts 
conspiracies with “company unions” to uphold or revive the uniform reserve 
clause (Allen Bradley Co. vy. Union, 325 U. S. 797). No weight can be given 
to the acts of the players in adhering to it (Jfetropolitan Exhibition Co, vy. Bwing, 
12 F., supra, 205). 
SUMMARY 


1. Organized baseball is a government within a government. 

2. The location of its major league franchises and its contractual structure 
have lagged behind the growth of population. 

3. Acknowledgement of its participation in interstate commerce is a condition 
precedent to its equitable right to enjoin unique performers from contracting 
with a competitor. 

4. The recording of the internal development in the playing of the game is 
a condition precedent to judicial recognition of binding contracts for its essen- 
tial and promising players. 

5. The legal and administrative history of organized baseball negate the legal! 
ity of the uniform “reserve clause.” 

6. The current uniform contracts for the major and minor leagues, respectively, 
are illegal and inequitable. 

7. These uniform contracts provide the means for monopolizing the market 
in professional players in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
Clayton Act. 

8. The combination of the right of reservation and the farms provides the 
means for violating chapter IX, article 55, of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

9. The combination of the right of reservation and the farms provides the 
means for violating the policy of the constitutional interdiction against the 
slave trade (Constitution of the United States, art. 1, sec. 9) 

10. The combination of the right of reservation and the farms has constantly 
offended the policy of the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

11. The exemption of the right of reservation from the Sherman anti-trust 
law and the Clayton Act will give rise to litigation in the Federal courts on 
behalf of players under the Civil Rights Act of 1875. 

IZ. The modernization of the structure of organized baseball and the recogni 
tion by it of a committee or guild for minor league players will exclude from 
the Federal courts future treble damage actions on behalf of all players under 
the antimonopoly statutes of the United States. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

The CuHatrrman. We will adjourn then until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, 

(Whereupon, at 2:50 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene on Monday, October 22, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SpeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Stupy orf MoNopcLy 
Powek, OF THE COMMITTEE ON TITe JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representative Celler, Bryson, Willis, Reed of Illinois, 
Keating, McCulloch, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: I. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
ity; Peter S. Craig, special assistant; and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuairnman. The meeting will now come to order, and our first 
witness this morning is Mr. J. G. Taylor Spink, of the Sporting 
News. 

Mr. Spink, will you step forward please. 

Mr. Spink. Yes. 


The Cuairman. Give your name and address to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF J. G. TAYLOR SPINK, PUBLISHER, THE SPORTING 
NEWS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Spink. J. G. Taylor Spink, St. Louis, Mo.. Sporting News. 

The Cuairman. Do you have a statement, Mr. Spink ¢ 

Mr. Spink. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Spink. Mr. chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sporting News in St. 
Louis, which I am proud to state is popularly known as the bible of 
baseball. I have been publisher of the Sportiag News since 1914. 
The paper was established in 1886 by my uncle and father and has 
appeared weekly ever since. During those many years the Sporting 
News has covered baseball, both major and minor, in all its activities, 
has been accepted as an authority on the game, and has a circulation 
of approximately 325.000, which, according to generally accepted 
figures of 5 readers to each copy, means it is read weekly by 1.625.000, 

It is a great privilege to be able to present my \ iews to the com- 
mittee at the request of Chairman Celler, who asked me to give my 
opinions with reference to the extent to which the reserve clause is 
necessary both in terms of its enforcement within organized ball as 
well as outside organized ball, and regarding the necessity and rea- 
sonableness of the present territorial rules regarding the distribution 
of major and minor league franchises in larger American cities. 
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I am confining myself to subjects suggested by your chairman. Ip 
doing so, I will ‘avoid going into the legal aspects, for I feel that the 
members of the committee are better equipped to decide whether legis- 
lation is necessary, after they have heard all the testimony, to correct 
any evils that may have grown up or to fortify the position of organ- 
ized ball. However, I welcome the opportunity to talk about base 
ball, with which I have been in close contact for so many years. 

To my mind there is no doubt about the necessity of the so-called 
reserve clause in player contracts if baseball as we know it is to be 
preserved, for it is the very core of the competitive spirit that marks 
the game. I think that you will find officials, owners, and the big 
majority of players agree to it being absolutely necessary. I don’t 
know whether the present form of contract is wholly within the law, 
but I feel that its legality should be established. If it isn’t, the modi- 
fications should be made as may be required without changing the basi 
provisions. 

As former Senator George Wharton Pepper from Pennsylvania so 
ably argued j in the Federal . League case: “Baseball exists on competi- 
tion.” Ifa player were not bound to remain with a club until the 
club itself chose to get rid of him, then he would certainly do anything 
he could to find employment with the club that offered him the most 
money. Inevitably, as Pepper pointed out, the richest team would 
command the best players, the poorer teams would become hopeless 
parasites, and, with one-sided games always in prospect, the fans would 
stay away from the parks and the industry would collapse. 

In reality there is no reserve clause in the present contract. The 
reserve provisions were eliminated when the contract was revised in 
1946, but the pact does have a renewal clause, or option on a player’s 
contract for the following year. However, there is a provision in the 
eame’s laws that each club solidi file before October 16 a list of players 
it desires to reserve for the following season, not to exceed 40 in the 
case of the majors and from 18 to 38 in the minors, depending upon the 
classification. 

None of these players, according to the rules, can play for or nego 
tiate with another club until his contract is assigned or he is released. 
There also is a tampering rule that forbids negotiations or dealings 
witha player under contract or reserve without the consent of the club 
which holds his contract. 

Basically, the player contract is a long-term pact that is negotiated 
annually on the basis of service in the previous years except, as few 
other employer-employee contracts provide, there can be no reduction 
in pay greater than 25 percent. Under the arrangement players like 
Ted Williams drew $125,000 the past season; Joe DiM: IgZI0, $100,000 ; 
and, if the Wage Stabilization permits the raise from $50,000, Stan 
Musial would receive $85,000; and others in the high five figures. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Spink, I just want to interrupt here to say 
that IT am sure it is not divulging any secret to say that those figures 
are not quite accurate. 

Mr. Spink. They are not? 

The Cuamman. They are a little too high. 

Mr. Spink. For my information, Mr. Chairman, could you tell me 
what they are? 

The Cuairman. No. That will unfold itself a little later during 
the course of the h aring. 
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Mr. Spink. Yes, sir; O. K. 

Mr. Kearine. Also they are before taxes. 

Mr. Spink. O. K. 

Mr. Kearina. I understand that in the last world series Joe DiMag- 
vio got a net of something like six or seven hundred dollars as against 
a third-string man on the bench who never stepped into the game 
who got about $4,000, due to the tax situation. 

Mr. Seinx. Do you want to hear some of my troubles about what 
| pay? | Laughter. | 

DiMaggio is a piker. 

Mr. Kearine. [I just wanted to point out that those figures are not 
particularly significant. 

Mr. Srink. I know that. I know what taxes are. 

Mr. Krartina. I have no doubt you do. 

Mr. Spink. I should, too. 

Mr. Kearene. I wish I knew as well as you do. 

The Cuatrman. With the big circulation I notice. 

Mr. Bryson. I notice in the United States News a couple of weeks 
ago that a man who made $100,000 would have to give up $90,000, or 
$9 out of each $10, for taxes. That was in the United States News 
a week ago. 

Mr. Kerarine. It is a little high. 

The Cuarrman. In the United States ¢ 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. That is the last crack, the 90 percent, but it is not a 
total of 90 percent. 

Mr. Bryson. May I ask if a man hke Mr. DiMaggio, who is now in 
Japan, gets paid for that? 

Mr. Srrnx. I don’t think so, because the trip was financed by a 
Japanese newspaper, and the yen that he would receive would be such 
that he couldn’t take it out of the country anyhow. That trip is 
financed by the Manachi, 1 think it is, or some other newspaper in 
Tokyo. 

Mr. Kearine. Are you planning in the interest of international! 
relations to finance some Japanese players coming back to this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Spink. You mean the Sporting News 4 

Mr. Kearina. Yes. 

Mr. Spink. No, sir. The reason I know about that is that when I 
was in Tokyo I made arrangements with a man to represent us, and 
they have purchased rights for stories that we have had, such as 
which is the greater, Babe Ruth or Ty Cobb, and we get that money in 
yen, and that yen is deposited in Japan and we can’t take it out. It is 
there for us to spend if we can find some means of spending it. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Spink. 

Mr. Spink. No major league player is paid less than $5,000, which 
means the majority range above that figure. That’s not bad pay for 6 
months and about 3 hours’ work a day, with all expenses away from 
home paid by the club, as well as medical costs. In addition, there are 
no restrictions on the player following some other business the other 
(; months. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Spink, of course, the preponderating majority 
of players are not in the major leagues; they are in the minor leagues: 
sthat correct ¢ , 

Mr. Sprnk. Yes, sir. 

80861—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6——-58 
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The Cuamman. The minor league players do not get anything like 
$5,000 a year. 

Mr. Spink. Well, Widmar, I think, said he got more with Balti 
more—lI think it was $6,500—than he was offered by the Browns. So 
1 think—— 

The Cuamman,. That is right. 

Mr. Sern. So I think on the whole the minor league players, with 
the goal that they have to accomplish the opportunity—it is just Lik 
a lot of people that are newspapermen or otherwise that may work in 
the lower strata, and they have that goal before them to go to tl. 
major leagues, 

There is one thing that must not be overlooked—that the minute 
that the man shows the ability he is not kept in the minor leagues 
because baseball is looking for players that they can give that 85,000 
to, S1O,000, S15.000. or S50.000. 

Mr. Keating. I am interested to hear you say that because we have 
had some testimony here that the men are purposely and intentionally 
kept down 

Mr. Spink. No. 

Mr. Keartne. In the minor leagues. And I don’t place a great deal 
of confidence in that. 

Mr. Spink. Absolutely no. 

Mr. Kerarine. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Spink. Absolutely no. 

Mr. Krarine. If a man shows the stuff, he goes up? 

Mr. Spink. Whether his name is MeGillicuddy, Einstein, or any- 
thing, if he is good, he goes up. 


Mr. Keatine. And whether he is black, white, or yellow ? 

Mr. Spink. Yes. 

Mr. Krarinc. And, no matter anything else, he goes up if he has 
got the stuff ? 


g 

Mr. Spink. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Keatine. Tam glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Spink. That is it exactly. 

The Cuairrman. The question I was leading up to—when I speak 
of baseball, we ordinarily think of great stars such as you mentioned, 
like Ted Wilhams, Joe Di Maggio, Ty Cobb, and others; but we fail 
to realize that the bulk of the players are not in a class with those 
mentioned, that the rank and file of players are in the minor leagues 
where there is no minimum like the $5,000. As a matter of fact, there 
is a maximum for each minor league player, a salary limit. 

Mr. Spink. That is necessary in order that the rich club and the 
poor club—for instance, you may have a man like Burnett in Dallas. 
He came into an unusual amount of wealth through his oil discoveries, 
and he would go out and he might exceed the salary limit. That isn‘ 
against the player: it is to provide the proper competition that would 
exist in a league. 

In other words, Mr. Yawkey, who has the Louisville club, or go 
down the line, the wealthier the man is he could get into this—that 
is one thing I have covered a little later to show you that in order to 
maintain the competitive basis you can't have a rich club profit against 
a poor club. That is one thing that the farm system Is very weak 
in and that the man who has been an independent operator in a league 
is up against in getting his ballplayers. That is a thing that might 
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be cured and solved by your committee by making its recommenda- 
tions or however you want to put it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Spink, I did not mean to be argumentative; 
I was simply stating a fact that I think is quite discernible, that when 
we mention baseball we think of the glamour boys, the glorious parks 
in the big cities, but baseball envisages far wider jurisdiction and 
territory than merely the big cities and goes far beyond the men who 
have become distinguished and who receive these huge salaries. If 
we can spread to the Nation the thought that baseball is broader than 
the two major leagues and these big names, I think we will be render- 
ing some sort of a service. 

Mr. Spink. I will tell you, Mr. Celler, the thing I think we got that 
idea of Williams a hundred thousand dollars or DiMaggio a hundred 
thousand dollars, it started with Babe Ruth. Babe Ruth represented 
a symbol, and the boy who was an orphan, that came out of an or- 
phanage home and was able to rise and command to be a national 
hero. There is nothing equal to it, and it is the reason it is our na- 
tional game. 

Take Ty Cobb, whose father down in Georgia forbid him from play- 
ing ball, and Cobb ran away from home and his father wouldn’t write 
him. And Cobb came along. We don’t talk about Cobb today, that 
he is worth $3 or $4 million that he made out of baseball. He made 
it out of Coca-Cola stock and White truck. But I think the idea of 
the salary is not so much, it is the idea that the man is that glamourous 
figure that everybody in our country is struck by the fact. 

Sure he is a great man, but how much dough has he got? And 
I think that is the reason this association of these men and their power 
to attract. 

There is another thing. People will go out and see Ted Williams 
and people will go out and see Joe DiMaggio and people will go to 
see these men because they represent something. I don’t know what 
it is, but it is nevertheless something that the boy wants to be another 
Ty Cobb or wants to be another Babe Ruth or wants to be another 
Ted Williams. Just what it is or how it can be corrected—— 

But on the other hand there is nine men to a ball club. You got 
Bobby Feller, for instance. But these men have got something that 
nobody else has got. 

Mr. Bryson. That might be true of moving pictures and other pro 
fessions. Some of the greatest actors and actresses come from small 
communities. 

Mr. Spink. They have never had the opportunity that baseball has 
given them. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Hittrnas. I don’t understand what you mean “never had the 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Spink. You take a man like—you show me anybody that has 
come up in the movies such as Ty Cobb or Joe DiMaggio or any of 
those men. Maybe Charlie Chaplin. He was a comedian in London. 
Maybe you could say him, but you can’t take men like Red Skelton or 
those kind of men and put them ona par. They are different things. 
These fellows are clowns. Men in baseball represent a symbol. 

Mr. Keatine. I hope it is not just the dough they represent. 

Mr. Srrnk. Sir? 

Mr. Keatine. I hope it is not just the dough they represent. 
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Mr. Sernk. That is what I am trying to stress—that these fellow: 
represent a symbol to the American boy. 

Mr. Keating. Other than the money involved ? 

Mr. Spink. Sir? 

Mr. Keating. Other than the money involved they represent some 
thing, don’t they? 

Mr. Spink. Yes, sir; that is what I say. 

Mr. Keatina. It would be unfortunate if it were only the money 

Mr. Srrnx. I am in the business, see, and I don’t know how much 
DiMaggio—you have corrected me on that—I don’t know how much 
DiMaggio gets, but that is the popular thought the people have. 
Now Lamcorrect. I don’t know. 

People write in that they have got a bet whether the Cardinals 
have the biggest payroll or the Yankees. We have no way of knowing 
that. We don’t figure it is any of our business. 

Mr. Hitires. What you are saying is that these men are symbols, 
rising from a humble station in life toa top level. Why, I think there 
are any number of people in the movie industry or in public life or 
in almost any other phase of endeavor where that same thing could 
be applied. 

Mr. Keattne. The Congressman is from California. 

The Cnatrman. This gentleman is from the State of the movies. 

Mr. Spink. Yes. ; 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Sprnx. Remember, all of these contracts are signed voluntarily. 
If the player wants to follow some other business, instead of playing 
hall, he can doso. IT do not believe that such latitude is permitted any 
other employee, when he signs a contract in industry or business. 

The set-up of organized ball is peculiar and cannot be compared 
with any similar organization in the country. Although big busi 
ness, involving an investment of millions of dollars, it is essentially a 
sport. The club owners are partners in one respect, but competitors 
in another. It is important that they build up strong teams in order 
to attract fans through the gate. This would be impossible if the 
player at the end of the season was a free agent to shop around for 
the next year. Loyalty of players to their team is important. There 
could be no such loyalty if the player knew he could make an arrange- 
ment with another club for next year. Unquestionably, much of the 
integrity of the game and the public confidence in it are based on the 
fact that the player is always giving his best for the team to which he 
is under contract. Destroy that and vou destroy the game. 

Viewed superficially, the so-called reserve clause does give the 
player little alternative to playing for an inadequate salary. But 
there have been few injustices. In most cases, he receives pay com 
parable to his ability. Frequently he is traded to teams that can af- 
ford to pay him more because they need him more at his position than 
the team holding his contract. This would be impossible without the 
present contract. There always is a shortage of capable players. The 
good player need not worry about being underpaid. One club may 
have too many pitchers and another too many infielders. <A trade re- 
stores the balance and in most cases the players involved receive an 
increase in salary. 

Major-league clubs spend vast sums supporting farm systems for 
the development of players. Few minor-league organizations are 
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self-sustaining. Huge sums, up to as much as $100,000 are paid un- 
tested players just out of high school for signing contracts. Regi- 
ments of scouts are employed t to uncover talent. Without the reserve 
clause and the knowledge that the organization would hold title to 
the players thus found ‘and developed such expenditures would not 
be made. Without this elementary work at the grass roots, the minor 
leagues would die. The majors, without the minors, would wither 
away. 

The contract clauses not only are reasonable, but indispensable to 
the preservation of competition between teams and the development 
of new talent. The arrangement has existed for nearly three-quarters 
of acentury. Noone has been able to suggest an alternative, not even 
John Montgomery Ward, who led the Players’ Brotherhood to revolt 
in 1890. The players do not want a change. Why destroy the struc- 
ture of the national pastime that has given a rich livelihood to thou- 
sands and thousands of young men and furnished clean and whole- 
some entertainment to millions of our citizens ? 

The answer can only be, let the reserve clause alone. 

The answer to the other question propounded to me by your chair- 
man—regarding the necessity and reasonableness of the present terri- 
torial rules—is not so easy. 

Property rights and other factors enter into the picture. Unravel- 
ing the puzzle is complicated. I doubt whether any legislation can 
do it, although I am convinced thst the present practice is too rigid. 
Just because the same cities have been in the m: ujors for a half century 
is no reason why they should have a monopoly on major-league ball. 
There have been big population shifts in the past 50 years that make 
the present make-up of the majors archaic. There have been great 
strides taken in transportation, notably the airplane and streamline 
trains, that make distance no handicap. 

Such cities as Houston, Los Angeles, Hollywood, and San Francisco 
have become major-league cities in evervthing but baseball. Detroit 
has grown to the point where it could support another big-league club. 
There is a possibility that metropolitan New York could afford an- 
other. In the minors, there are big cities tied down to the pace of 
smaller communities in the same league, but can do nothing about it, 
because they are restricted by regulations that apparently are 
inflexible. 

According to the major-league rules, the circuits established 
shall remain unchanged either by withdrawal from within a city, by inclusion 
of another city or by consolidation of clubs within a city unless in any case the 
change is approved by a majority of clubs in each league, except that the circuit 
of either major league shall not be changed except by the unanimous consent 
of the clubs constituting such league. 


And it is provided further— 


that the circuit of either major league shall not be changed to include any city 
in the circuit of the other major league except by the unanimous consent of the 
‘lubs constituting both major leagues. 


Under the major-minor league rules, which govern the relations 
between the majors and minors, it is provided that the— 
existing circuits of the minor leagues shall not be so changed as to include uny 
city in a major-league circuit, or any place within 5 miles thereof, without the 
written consent of the league concerned— 
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also that— 

no territory in which a minor-league franchise is being operated shall be in 
cluded in any major league until such minor league and minor-league club shall 
be paid such compensation as shall be mutually agreed upon as just and reason- 
able compensation for such action. 

The National Association agreement, which governs the minors, 
provides that each club has control of its territor y, defined as 10 miles, 
in all directions from the city limits, that no circuit shall be changed 
without the consent of a majority of the clubs and that a higher-class 
league or club moving into the territory of a lower-class must pay 
such compensation as shall be mutually agreed upon. 

These are hobbling provisions, as has ‘been proved numerous times 
in both the majors and minors, and to all intents and purpose prevent 
any change in the membership of circuits. Satisfactory compensation 
must be given other clubs, like in the Pac ific coast, where the loss of 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, and San Francisco, for example, would be a 
tough financial blow to the six other members, but this is an age of 
progress and the progressive should not be forced to suffer because of 
the laggards. 

As unjust as it might be to make the big cities stay in the company 
of smaller communities—and means must be found to rectify the 
situation—even more unjust is the inability of any area that meets 
stipulated requirements from operating in the class to which it belongs. 

Mr. Hitiines. Mr. Spink, do I properly interpret those comments 

you have been making in this way? See if this interpretation is cor- 
rect—that you actually favor a change in the present status quo of 
the major leagues? 

Mr. Spink. As to the make-up? 

Mr. Hitiines. Yes. 

Mr. Spink. I do. 

Mr. Hitirnes. What sort of a change do you think would be de 
sirable ? 

Mr. Sprnx. Well, I don’t think it is within my thought to tell these 
men what to do with their investments, any more than they might tell 
me what to do with my paper. 

Mr. Hixirnes. I am not so much concerned in our telling people 
what to do about it as I am concerned about what opportunities are 
going to be available for individuals, baseball players, people in other 
areas who would like to invest in major-league baseball, as to what 
sort of a procedure they might follow. What would you suggest, as 
a man who has been connected with baseball for many years and is 
probably one of the most ardent baseball fans in the country? What 
sort of an alinement or what sort of a change in the present major- 
league alinement do you think would help baseball ? 

Mr. Spernk. Well, I do think that the inclusion of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles would do a lot to help the present situation. 

We have got a very unfortunate situation in San Francisco with Mr. 
Fagan with $18 or $20 million taking the view he has, that he wants 
to close up his ball park. People have come along and they wanted 
to buy the club, and there are certain things that have come up. 

And you have the situation in Los Angeles and Mr. Wrigley in 
Chicago. I think that Mr. Wrigley expressed his views here. 

It would be my idea that in order to satisfy that desire of the people 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco and possibly in Houston—and we 
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have an interview from Mr. Frick as commissioner, following on the 
views that Mr. Giles expressed, that he thought there should be a 
change in the make-up. And in this week’s issue of the Sporting 
News we have a story that Mr. Frick thinks they should immediately 
vo to work and reorganize and get something, standard thoughts of 
what should be expected in this reorganization. It is in the works now. 

Mr. Hitiines. What does Mr. Frick suggest in the article ¢ 

Mr. Spink. Could I get the paper out there / 

Mr. Hitirnes. We could get that. 

Mr. Spink. If I can get that 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Frick is coming to testify tomorrow. 

Mr. Spink. Can I get it? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Frick will testify. 

Mr. Spink. He has given those views in this week’s issues. 

The Crarmman. Mr. Spink, do you think that Mr. Frick—for want 
of another phrase—has been influenced by these hearings? 

Mr. Spink. That remains for Mr. Frick to state, but Mr. Giles made 
these views to us before the hearings got underway. 

The Cnarrman. It isn’t a mere coincidence, is it, that there is a 
change of attitude on the one hand and these hearings on the other ¢ 
That isn’t a mere coincidence, is it / 

Mr. Spink. I wouldn’t want to say that, because I don’t know. 

But I do know that we have published from time to time the views of 
Mr. Perini of the Boston Club and others that with the airplane— 
now, vou see, I think that the American League recognized this situa- 
tion back in the days before the World War was declared that Mr. 
Barnes of the St. Louis Club—and this was the day before Pearl 
Harbor—that they had worked all night long and the American 
League was to have a meeting on that Sunday and carry over until 
Monday morning. And Don Barnes and the owners of the St. Louis 
srowns had worked with the TWA people, who had offices in the 
Palmer House in Chicago, and they worked all through the night to 
develop these airplane connections for all the clubs in the American 
League, and they had made all these arrangements. 

After they had gotten through at 7 o’clock in the morning, they 
went up and took a shower bath and took a nap for a little while, and 
Luke Sewell and Barnes went out to the football game that afternoon, 
and along about half past 2 or 3 o’clock the news came about Pearl 
Harbor. So, those arrangements were already made then to move 
the Browns to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hiwzines. And you think the war interrupted that ¢ 

Mr. Srink. The war; absolutely. 

Mr. Hitiines. Are you sure there was not any attitude on the part 
of other big-league owners to prevent such a transaction 4 

Mr. Seink. Mr. Harridge can tell you that. 

Mr. Hitsires. Let’s look at the period right after the war—1946 on. 
Do you think that the attitude of the owners of the other major league 
teams would be adverse to the transfer of the St. Louis Browns to 
some other place like Los Angeles / 

Mr. Spink. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Hitures. In other words, you think they might accept such a 
situation ? 

Mr. Sernx. I think so. 
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Mr. Hitures. Do you know of any case where major league owne! 
have placed obstacles in the paths of those individuals who have con: 
before them asking for such a change? 

Mr. Spink. No,sir. Everything was all set for the Browns to mov: 

Mr. Huxrnes. Why is it that there has apparently been no success 
toward the transfer of the St. Louis Browns or some other team sin 
the war? 

Mr. Spink. You see, it takes so long, and you have to first build uj 
your ball park. Out in California, when you go to work and take th. 
amount of money that is necessary in order to pay the salaries of these 
men and the operation of the club, that represents a lot of expens: 
Now, they have talked about the Coliseum in Los Angeles being a site 
As far as Wrigley Field is concerned, I don’t think you could get more 
than 20,000 people in Wrigley Field; do you? 

Mr. Hiturnes. I think you can get roughly 25,000 in there now, and 
I think there are possibilities with some additional construction in 
that field that 10,000 more people could properly see baseball there. 

Mr. Sprnk. There is no argument about Los Angeles or San Fran 
cisco. 

Mr. Hinuines. Let me just cut back to your argument about bal! 
parks. It seems awfully strange to me so many of these big-league 
owners—for instance, like Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington 
Senators—and other baseball men who have come before this com- 
mittee, who say you cannot have major-league baseball out on the 
west coast until you build a large ball park. It is obvious that nobody 
is going to invest money in the building of a large ball park unless 
thev have positive assurance there is going to be major-league ball. 

That is like saying to the pioneers back in the early days of our 
country: “There is no point in your going out to the west coast or to 
Salt Lake City or parts of California until there are big cities built 
up, fine hotels built, so you can have a place to stay when you get 
there.” There would not be any pioneering spirit if you had to wait 
for that situation. 

Mr. Sprnk. You see, here is one thing that is necessary: You can't 
go to work and take a team like the Browns, that had the showing 
they made. Now, they are not going to draw any more people with the 
name “Los Angeles” on those ballplayers than they would in St. 
Louis with “Brewns” on them. 

Mr. Hruiines. How do you know that ? 

Mr. Sprnk. Because people don’t go out to see a losing ball club. 

Mr. Hitzres. Is it not true that the Washington Senators have 
not done too well, particularly in recent years, certainly, and yet they 
draw awfully high in the American League? In fact, when they 
finish in the second division they will often draw larger crowds and 
make more money than many teams finishing in the first division. 

Mr. Spink. I don’t know, but I have one view, and that is that 
one of these national advertisers that came into Washington to have 
their radio were influenced by the fact that there were more people 
that are baseball fans that pass in and out of Washington that wanted 
to see a major-league baseball game. And that is the reason they 
picked Washington. 

Mr. HitirNes. Do you not think that same argument would apply 

‘to Los Angeles? Do you know how many people there are in Los 


Angeles today ? 
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Mr. Srink. Sure, about 8 or 10 million. 

Mr. Hittines. Not in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Sprnx. I mean in Glendale and Burbank, and all that territory. 

Mr. Hitires. In California there are more than 11 million. 

Mr. Sprnx. I mean in Los Angeles territory. 

Mr. Hiiines. In Los Angeles alone there are 4,300,000 people. 
Is not that almost twice as large as St. Louis? 

Mr. Srink. You won't get an argument out of me on Los Angeles. 
I think they should have. 

Mr. Hitiines. I just wanted to establish the fact for the record and 
point out by way of answering the comment you made—— 

Mr. Spink. Yes. 

Mr. Hittines. You say that people come to see the Washington 
Senators because many people are here from out of town and would 
like to see big-league baseball. But here in one area of Los Angeles 
there are 4,300,000 people, most of whom have no opportunity today 
to see major-league baseball. Do you not think that they would be 
interested in coming, if for no other reason than to see major-league 
baseball ¢ 

Mr. Sptnx. Absolutely. There is only one thing I want to explain 
to you. 

There is no reason to move a good ball club like the Yankees or 
Red Sox, and the team that would be moved would be a team that 
wasn’t attracting enough people; see? You couldn’t get an owner 
take Fred Sigh, for instance, that had the Cardinals in St. Louis. He 
would have no reason, with the attendance he has been able to attract, 
to switch his ball club to Los Angeles. 

Now, the kind of people that would switch it would have a ball club 
that wouldn't be so hot and would have to be built up. That is my 
argument. But, if you can go to work and build up your ball club 
and get a good ball club out there, there is no question. 

Bill Veeck will go anywhere he can get the crowd, I am sure. He 
said he was not going to switch the ball club. 

Mr. Hutarnes. Let me ask your opinion as a baseball man on this 
question: whether it would be more desirable to have a third major 
league out there or in the South or some other section—— 

Mr. Spink. A third major league is out of the question. 

Mr. Hitiines. Most of the people from baseball who have come 
before this committee and who have discussed this situation have 
usually taken the stand that a third major league would be more 
desirable. 

Mr. Sprnx. No. 

Mr. Hitiines. What is your reason for opposition to that / 

Mr. Srrnx. The Federal League was organized back in 1912, and 
it had a life of about 2 or 3 years, and had such men as Harry Sinclair, 
Ward the baker, and Weeghman in Chicago that had a chain of res- 
taurants. And they had some good ball clubs. But the thing that 
they missed was good umpiring. And you are not going to have 
another major league until you get sufficient number of umpires. 

- It is all right; you can have all the players you want; you can have 
a lot of good players, but until you have enough good umpires to run 
those ball games you are not going to have a third major league. 
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Mr. Hittrnes. Couldn’t we just go over to the Home for the Blind 
and get some? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Sprnk. Sir? 

I am telling you something. Nobody knows how important an 
umpire is, and that is what killed the Federal League; and those 
fellows lost from 10 to 11 million dollars. It made a bum out of 
Charlie Weeghman and drove old man Ward, who had the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. in Brooklyn—put him in bad shape. 

You are never going to have another major league until you have— 
the most important thing about baseball is the men that are in the 
business office. You need good ballplayers, but you need capable 
officials, and you also need good umpires. Until you have enough to 
go around, vou are never going to have a third major league. 

Mr. Huwines. Just one further question on that point. You are 
opposed to the idea of the third major league and—— 

Mr. Spink. I am not opposed to it. 

Mr. Hitirnes. You would rather see the transfer of franchises 
from a present major-league city ? 

Mr. Spink. That is right. 

Mr. Hituines. What would be the effect, in your opinion, on the 
Pacific Coast League or any other league where several cities might 
be allowed to have major-league baseball? Do you think it would 
have a serious effect on the minor leagues existing in that area? 

Mr. Spink. No. I think what might be done is to take the good 
cities out of the International League and the American Association 
and make a league that might be on the verge of—you got the umpires 
in those leagues. You could combine those two leagues; you could 
combine the Texas, the good towns in Texas, and maybe the Coast 
League. You have got transportation that will enable you to do that 
thing. 

These ballplayers—you almost had 5 or 6 years ago to blindfold 
them to put them on the plane. Now it is a different proposition. 
You are going to have your planes soon. Pan American will have a 
plane that will go from New York to the Pacific coast in about 414 
hours. But my idea, if they want to eliminate some of these weak 
sisters, is to get cities like Houston, San Antonio, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood, and Los Angeles in one league; then take your 
American Association and take those good towns out of it and the 
other towns and make a minor league. 

L am just talking as a fan; I am not talking about what they should 
do. But you got some weak sisters. To eliminate the weak sisters, 
put the strong clubs together, that would get something that would 
satisfy those people. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Spink, I would like to follow that a little fur- 
ther if I may. 

You made a statement, which appears on page 5: 

There is a possibility that metropolitan New York could afford another— 


meaning another club. Would you expand on that a bit, please? 
Mr. Sprnx. Well, I think that New York, with your Queens and 
sronx and your tremendous territory there, your Long Island and 
everything, that vou might have one of those International League 
clubs in there. They have tried to make a go out of baseball in Jersey 
City. Now, here we have in the International League Ottawa. The 
Giants pulled all their players out of Ottawa, and they have a franchise. 
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The Cuarrman. How could we then develop the establishment of 
another league club in New York City if the same situation might 
develop as dev eloped in Jersey City ? 

Mr. Sprxx. Well, you wouldn't have it in New York. 

Take, for instance, in Philadelphia, out of Camden, they tell me 
there is a tremendous amount of population there. 

The CHatrrman. We have the population in New York; we have the 
fans. We have three clubs, although I would say metropolitan 

Mr. Spink. You have the Yankees and the Giants and the Dodgers, 
and another club might go in there. How it could be worked out, I 
don’t know. 

The Coamm,n. For example, you mentioned Long Island. The 
Borough of Queens is growing so rapidly that in the not far distant 
future it will have a population beyond the population of Brooklyn, 
from whence I come. Do you not think, therefore, that the authorities 
in baseball might well look to the situation where New York could 
profitably support another big-league club, probably in Queens ¢ 

Mr. Spink. All right, you have the reorganization of the Interna- 
tional League. Here you had to put a club down in Springfield, Mass. 
You had that Jersey City situation and Newark. Here are two towns 
like Jersey City and Newark. I think over the winter that by the time 
people in baseball get through regulating this television and radio 
development you are going to eliminate all those hazards and handicaps 
that the major league clubs have. 

The Cuairman. Do you take the position that if there is to be an ad- 
ditional club in the environs of New York City it would have to be out- 
side the National or American League / 

Mr. Srink. Absolutely. That would have te be worked out by the 
people in baseball. 

The Cuatrman. Is it possible to increase the number of clubs of 
either major league ¢ 

Mr. Spink. No. 

The Cuainman. Why? 

Mr. Spink. Because there are too many clubs in the second division. 
You are going to have only one pennant winner, and you are going 
to have more losers and more people that wouldn't go out to look at a 
ball game. Because, if you had a 10-club league, you would have 9 
of them that trailed, and it wouldn’t be so good especially for those last 
four or five. 

The Cnarrman. The first division and the second division are only 
artificial classifications for newspapers. 

Mr. Sprnk. But when you have only eight, Mr. Celler—take, for 
instance, the National League had a pretty good battle for a while and 
the American League has ‘always had a pretty good competition. 

The CHatrman. There have been times when more than eight clubs 
were in the league. 

Mr. Spink. Yes, but they have proved unsuccessful and unsatis- 
fac ‘tory. 

The Cuamman. In your opinion the number should be limited to 
eight ¢ 

Mr. Spink. Yes, sir. 

Another thing you want to take into consideration is that baseball 
today is not the ] pastime of a promoter or of a man with a shoestring. 
It is big league stuff. You got such men as Mr. Briggs and Mr. 
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Yawkey and Mr. Webb and Topping, and that kind of men, and 
you didn’t have that kind of men with the amount of money th 
they have, there is no telling what might happen. It wouldn’t be goo 
for baseball. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Spink, your suggestion that the New Yor! 
metropolitan area might support another baseball team would just 
be a further concentration about which we have been objecting, woul, 
it not, and would make it more difficult, if not impossible, for fans i: 
other areas of the country to see major league baseball # 

Mr. Srrxx. Well, there is a situation that baseball has been co: 
fronted with, which might be called a Frankenstein, in television and 
radio. The radio is not so bad as the television. 

Mr. McCutiocu. That is just a recent development, though, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Sprnk. Sir? 

Mr. McCutxoci. Television is just a recent development. 

Mr. Sprnk. Within the last 2 years it has. You go to work—I have 
gone down—I have not seen it in baseball, but I have gone down 
Broadway on night after night in New York in front of "Dempsey" 8 
Restaurant, and the pav ement there, people three or four deep are out 
on the pavement looking at the fight. But this television has got to 
be restricted, because of the idea on a warm day or a warm night you 
got to take a long ride to the park, you got to park your car and got to 
get in. As far as I am concerned, I wouldn't let them televise a bal! 
game of mine enhee than the world series where the people outside 01 
men in hospitals could get the benefit of it. But I wouldn't let them 
televise a ball game of mine any more than South Pacific and those 
people let them televise South Pacific. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to make one observation about what Mr. 
McCulloch said to you about possible concentration geographicall) 
in the New York area. That is true—if you have another club, you 
have that much concentration. There is no question about it. But that 
concentration cuts both ways in the sense that why should the fans 
in and around New York be limited to three clubs—why should th« 
three clubs have a monopoly as it were, an oligopoly, on the attention 
of the fans in New York? 

So that there is argument both ways on that. 

Mr. Spink. That is Mr. Frick’s job as commissioner. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would like to ask the witness this further ques 
tion. Except on holidays and perhaps on Sundays are the parks 
always full inthe New York metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Sprnx. Well, it 411 depends on whether they are winning o: 
losing, or they can stay home and look at a television account of th 
game. 

Mr. McCutwocn. If you accept those things, is it not a faet—— 

Mr. Sprvx. The Yankees are always filled on those days. 

Mr. McCutrocr. On week days, though, they are not filled to 

capacity, are they ? 

Mr. Sprnx. No; not unless they are winning. 

Mr. McCuisocu. Even when they are winning- 

Mr. Spink. You see—— 

Mr. McCuriocu. Just a moment. Even when they are winning 
they are not filled to capacity on weekdays, are they ¢ 

Mr. Srrnx. No; not with television. 
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Mr. McCutsocu. Even before television. 

Mr. Spink. Well, I might qualify before I answer that statement. 
Years ago we had a park in St. Louis with 18,000 capacity. Then 
Babe Ruth started hitting home runs and we got a park of 35,000 
capacity, see. That is what we are up against today. Ten got a park 
at the Yankee stadium that can seat all the way up to 75, or acecom- 
modate 75,000 people. Now you can’t find, with all the attractions in 
New York, the people, with all the requirements for spending money 
on tee boxes, Frigidaires, and television sets, and automobiles, that a 
man can go out and see a ball game, although a ball game is the only 
thing that hasn't increased in price in the last 20 years. 

Mr. MeCunisocn, I think as far as I am concerned we might bring 
this to a head by the statement, and I would be glad if you would say 
vhether I am correct or incorrect—there are sufficient facilities in 
seating capacity in the metropolitan area of New York for fans to 
see all the baseball games that they want to see. 

Mr. Srink. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I will say this for the record: Our record shows 
that the paid admissions for the three clubs in New York are usually 
the three highest regardless of where the teams of New York stand 
after the season isover. Regardless of their position in the league, the 
attendance in New York is generally the highest of all clubs concerned. 

Mr. Hitires. Mr. Spink, let me ask you a question since it has 
been mentioned about television here. Why is it that actually wres- 
tling has apparently benefited by television? The televising of the 
wrestling matches has caused wrestling promoters to make a lot of 
money in the past couple of years. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Sprnk. Take the Marigold Garden in Chicago has a seating 
capacity, I understand, of about three or four thousand, and where 
they have three or four thousand people looking at these wrestling 
matches. I venture to say they get a half a million or a million on 
Saturday night looking at it. You even have people that will go from 
Peoria and Granite City, right outside of St. Louis, who will go up 
there in order to be interviewed between wrestling matches. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Could not they interview people during the seventh 
inning stretch or something like that in baseball ¢ 

Mr. Spink. Well, wrestling is wrestling and baseball is baseball. 

Mr. Huaines. Let me ask one other question on the stadium point 
which you raised. Actually the stadiums in the big leagues are of 
different size, are they not ? 

Mr. Spink. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. In other words, a man might. hit a home run over the 
right-field wall in one stadium which might not be a home run in 
another stadium. Why have not the baseball people done something 
toward standardizing those stadiums so as to equalize the competition / 

Mr. Spink. That is impossible. It is just one of those things like 
Topsy, it just grew up. They did the best they could with the valuable 
property that had to be had. 

There is your situation that might face you on a third major league. 
When the Federal League came in they couldn’t find—take, for in- 
tance, Way back many years ago when Frank Farrell and all those 
vealthy men in New York wanted to get a site for the New York 
\merican League park, they had to go up where a lot of goats had been 
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ravorting and they called it Highland, the Highlanders, and it was 
terrible thing. 

Then when the Federal League came in and wanted a site they had 
to go over to Harrison, N. J. 

It is just as if you went out today right here in Washington and 
tried to buy a site for a ball park. You can imagine what it would cos! 
to get the property, much less the park. They tell me it costs around 
$60 or $70 a seat. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you not think it would be a good idea if the stadia 
could be the same ? 

Mr. Spink. It would be wonderful. It would be wonderful, sure 

Mr. Hitires. Would it not be possible for a team to possibly 
shorten the length of the area necessary to hit a home run in order to 
encourage the hitting of home runs by the team in that stadium ? 

Mr. Sernx. Some of them even had screens in some places, but 
that is an artificial thing, and that is frowned upon. 

Take, for instance, here duri ing the world series. With all the powe: 
the Yankee hitters have, and they have always ridiculed the “Chinese” 
home run in the Polo Grounds, the Yankees were not hitting a lot of 
those “Chinese” home runs. It is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. 

It is as good for one as for another. 

Mr. Hitiines. What actually is a “Chinese” home run ? 

Mr. Spink. Well, that is just like—you know a Chinese, and a Chi- 
nese is a Chinese, and a “Chinese” home run is just one of those things. 
| Laughter. | 

That is all. Just like they call a hitter a “banjo hitter.” Rogers 
Hornsby coined the expression “banjo hitter.” That is a hitter that 
“plunks” the ball. The Chinese home run is one of those things that 
just isn’t, see. 

Pete Craig will tell you what a Chinese home run is. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Spink, we have wandered quite a bit, even 
to China now. Let’s get back to your statement. 

Mr. Sptnx. Yes, sir. Do you want me to finish this? 

The Cramman. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Spink. As unjust as it might be to make the big cities stay in 
the company of smaller communities—and means must be found to 
rectify the situation—even more unjust is the inability of any area 
that meets stipulated requirements from operating in the class to 
which it belongs. ‘That answers Mr. Hillings’ question. 

Major league rules broadly proclaim what leagues are to be con 
sidered major—the National and American. There is no standard 
laid down, no stipulations that must be met. The eight cities in each 
league are named, and that’s that. It would seem that, in view of 
the changes that have taken place in this country during recent years, 
that major-league status should not be confined to just those cities. 
It may not be within the province of this subcommittee to recommend 
legislation requiring certain standards, such as population, seating 
capacity of parks, and meeting of minimum financial responsibilities, 
for major league designation, “but I believe it would be a wise policy 
for organized ball to ‘adopt, so that the major-league field would be 
opened to all who qualified. Equality of opportunity is the basis of 
our American life. It should be extended to our national pastime. 
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1 feel that such hearings which are being conducted by this subeom- 
mittee are good for the game. The result should put all connected 
with the sports on their toes, and bring about needed reforms. It 
should result in a deeper — ition of the game not only in Wash- 
ington, but throughout the Nation. I am glad to have been given the 
opportunity to contribute my bit. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the witness 
whether or not he thinks the reforms, which he has indicated are 
needed, should come about from baseball itself or from Federal 
legislation. 

Mr. Spink. Let me have that again, will you please ¢ 

Mr. McCuttocu. Do you believe that these reforms, which you 
have mentioned as being necessary should come about by action of 
baseball itself or should they come about by legislation of the Con- 
gress ¢ 

Mr. Spink. By baseball itself. My thought is this: that baseball 
has done a very good job. 

Mr. McCuntocu. Do you think they are qualified and interested 
in perfecting baseball as you think it should be perfected ¢ 

Mr. Spink. Yes, sir. 

Let me point out something—that for the last 50 years baseball went 
through the Spanish-American War, the Mexican War and the two 
World Wars under pressure, and it has handled its affairs. But I 
think that some of these things that have been discussed, like the 
gentleman from California has said about that territory there, I 
think it is only a question of time. You see it is not an easy thing 
to go out and get a man that wants to put a lot of money into a ball 
club today. These things have gotten to be a tremendous thing, such 
as Mr. Yawkey has. I saw the latest statement of the Boston Ameri- 
can League Ball Club, and considering the investment that he had, 
I think in 1950 they made $143,000. 

Mr. McCutsocu. Mr. Spink, do you think that these hearings have 
encouraged the major-league owners and have given them the enthusi- 
asm and the incentive to bring about some of the reforms that you 
have said are necessary 4 

Mr. Spink. I certaimly do, and I think that the interest vou have 

shown, and I only hope that out of this thing, with the communistic 
feeling that some of these ballplavers have that they can take advan- 
tage of the vulnerability of the reserve clause, that you gentlemen 
will get something that will protect baseball on the reserve ¢ ‘lause. 

Mr. McCunsocu. Mr. Spink, do you think it would serve 4 useful 
purpose if, for instance, there would be a year or so in which baseball 
might have the time to perfect these reforms which you and others 
have recommended ¢ 

Mr. Spink. I think so. 

Mr. McCutxocu. Before there be legislative action by the Congress / 

Mr. Sprvx. I do. 

he CuatrmMan. Do you think 1 year is sufficient / 

Mr. Spink. Yes. I think with Mr. Frick on the job as commis- 
sioner you will find him doing a fine job. He is familiar with all 
the problems. He is a very forceful man, and I think that baseball 
is very fortunate in being able to have him move in and handle the 
game. 
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I think with Mr. Harridge’s familiarity and Mr. Giles—the gentle 
man from Rochester knows all about Mr. Giles and his ability—an« 
I think the way you have approached this thing and some of the 
things that have been brought out, it ought to be able to work out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Spink, you have used certain phraseology in 
your statement. In one place, I think on page 3, you speak of base 
ball as “big business.” On page 5 I think you speak of some mono 
olistic practices in baseball, and you call it a monopoly. Then you 
speak of the 5-mile limitation with reference to the setting up of 
additional clubs. 

That is what we call restraints in competition. It might mak 
baseball run afoul of the antitrust laws. So that if we do not take 
some action with reference thereto, or even if we grant a year of 
umnesty or grace, the Department of Justice might be forced to take 
some sort of action. Therefore, do you think it essential for us to 
protect baseball and to advance its cause as the national pastime by 
taking some action designed to throw some protection around baseba|| 
even during such a period of grace, so that they would not run afou! 
of the law ¢ 

Mr. Srrnk. I think it would be very good. 

The CHairMan. So some action might be essential, do you not 
think? 

Mr. Sprnx. I think it would be very good. 

The CHatrman. I am not saying that action will be taken. IT am 
simply trying to bring out your thoughts. 

Mr. Spink. You have ballplayers—Garver came along with a sug- 
gestion about more money for players in the second division. And 
you got ballplayers; take, for instance, where they went down with 
Branch Rickey at the end of the season. Well, none of those men 
went down against their will. They are interested in their ball club. 

The thing that I think what you gentleman can do is to help pro 
tect baseball against some of these communistic ideas of these ball- 
players, or what the ballplayer who is here today and gone tomor- 
row, the trouble that he might make. 

I was very pleased to see Bill Werber and the views he expressed 
Werber, as you can see, is an intelligent man, and the same thing with 
Ty Cobb. Those are successful men. They do not want to tear down 
baseball. They know what it means. 

You should see the letters I get from men in the service and the 
arguments they have. A fellow wrote to me and said, “I am up here 
in Alaska and I feel lousy.” He said, “Please send me a copy of the 
Sporting News.” 

It represents something, and it is the idea that you go in there and 
protect them and help them as this national pastime. 

I am not waving any flag or anything else. My old man left me this 
business, and I have worked like hell keeping it up and maintaining 
it because I love baseball, and I make it a 7-day-a-week job. It is 
just something that I am wrapped up in. 

I think you are doing a fine job. Just as you say, if you can iro! 
out this thing, and you got a bad club in St. Louis or got anothe: 
bad spot—just like here you have this situation up here in Ottawa 
The way the Newark and Jersey City franchises were kicked around. 
Something should be done about it. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Spink, you used the following terms in your 
statement: “This is an age of progress and the progressives should 
not be forced to suffer because of the laggards.” 

Do you mean that the fans of these towns should be given the 
greatest possible opportunity to see the best brand of baseball they 
can afford to support, or, in other words, the level of baseball should 
not be kept down to the mediocre to protect the few at the expense 
of the many ? 

Mr. Sprvx. What I mean is where you have an unbalanced league 
and you have some people putting money into their ball clubs and 
others that are just going along. For instance, we had a situation 
there in St. Louis. Here they were selling ball players and attract 
ing two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand people a season. 
Nothing could be done about it. The man had a property interest. 
But go down to New York a couple of years ago and they would draw 
to forty or fifty thousand people a game. There wasn’t anything the 
American League could do about this man because he had his property 
rights, but there was a situation there that was unhealthy. In St. 
Louis there would be three or four hundred people out at the ball park. 

Well, that wasn’t good. Just what could be done about it I don’t 
know. But finally something was done about it. There always is 
something done about it. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Spink. I want to say this before you 
leave the stand. 

You have shown a fine spirit of cooperation, particularly with our 
staff, and your staff have given the members of our staff very valu- 
able information which we could not have gotten otherwise. There 
was not a day passed when some question was not directed to you and 
your staff, and we have received from them very, very valuable in 
formation which has been of great help in these hearings. 

Mr. Spink. Thank you very much. 

The CrairmMan. Our next witness is Father Francis A. Moore, of 
San Jose, Calif., who has been interested in baseball for many years. 
We will be very happy to hear from you, Father. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER FRANCIS A. MOORE, S. J., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Father Moore. Francis A. Moore, San Jose. There is usually an 
“S.A.” after that, which means I am a member of the Jesuit order. 

First I would like to make very definitely clear that the ideas that 
I set forth are my own personal ideas and Tam not in any way 
representing the Catholie Chureh or the Catholic hierarchy or the 
Jesuit order. 

It is a controversial issue and it is my own personal view, and I 
can get plenty of arguments right in my own community. 

Mr. Bryson. May I ask, you look as if you might have been an 
athlete—were you? 

Father Moorr. Yes; Iam. How good I am, I don’t know. I am 
not a good judge of my own case. 

Mr. Hitiines. Did you play baseball, Father ? 

Father Moorr. Yes; I played as much as I could. I entered the 
order when I was 18. When I was teaching at the University of 
Santa Clara before T was ordained I played” semipro baseball with 
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the Army students that we were teaching there, and in general | 
would rather play baseball than eat, I think. 

Mr. Srevens. You have never been in organized baseball ? 

Father Moorr. No; I have not. 

My ideas are based on the supposition that ballplayers do not differ 
from other people in any marked degree and that we can count on 
them to react to a situation much the same way as any other group 
of normal American people. 

I think the use of the reserve clause is morally unjust in that there 
is pressure brought to bear upon those who sign it. 

It is true that in a sense they are free, but in another sense they 
are not free, because they have God-given ability to play ball, and 
they have the opportunity and the obligation to seek the means of pro- 
viding for themselves and their family at the present time and in the 
future. In my opinion, baseball management has taken advantage 
of this situation and forced conditions, mainly the reserve clause, on 
the players which I do not think are necessary. 

Now whether the use of the reservation is justifiable in the supposi 
tion that baseball could not exist without it, that is controvertible, and 
a question which is in my opinion of little practical value in view 
of iy own position, which is that the reserve clause is not necessary 
for the existence and welfare of baseball, which I intend to prove 
to the best of my ability. 

My qualifications are merely that I am a private citizen and have 
the right to speak, and am given right now the right to be heard. 

I have given a lot of thought to the question, and I am also in the 
unique position of never having benefited in any way from professional 
baseball. 

It is true that we used to be given passes to the Seals Stadium during 
the life of Mr. Charles Graham, so in that sense I benefited. ‘That 
privilege has been taken away the last year, and the Seals finished in 
eighth place. It may be a mere coincidence. | Laughter. | 

Nor am I in line to benefit in any way from my stand against the 
reserve clause, except to be reimbursed in a small way for a couple of 
articles I have written on the subject. 

My interest is in seeing this problem brought out in the open and 
that it be considered from an impartial standpoint, and that the ob- 
jective truth may result. 

Maybe you will decide my ideas are all wrong. Maybe I am naive. 
Maybe my arguments are based on false premises. But if they are, 
I sincerely hope you discover it. 

I am not interested in establishing for myself a reputation for bril 
liance but only that we discover the right answer to the controversy. 

In our Jesuit rules we have an axiom which says that in discussing 
a controversial point we should not do it in such a way that we merely 
want to gain the upper hand, but that the truth may appear. 

I have no grudge at all against the game of baseball. Lam a fan of, 
I am afraid, extreme proportions. 

I said I played semipro, and I get my exercise as often as I can still 
by pepper ball or fungo. Although, for the sake of justice I would 
fight the use of the reserve clause even if its prohibition meant harm 
to organized baseball, yet I firmly believe that the game will not only 
survive without the clause but will actually benefit from its nonuse, 
which is, 1 realize, a rather incredible position to hold. 
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I admit that in all probability there are not actually de facto a great 
nu a of abuses resulting from the use of the reserve clause. This is 
a difficult point to determine. however, because we can learn of abuses 
only from players themselves who are in the unfortunate position to 
suffer even greater harm if they testify against those who are presently 
employing them. 

Still, granting for the sake of diseussion, that there are not many 
buses at present, we must face the fact that the potentiality for injus- 
tice is present and is practically unlimited, and often is tempered only 
by the fear of public reaction, in my opinion. And that potentiality 
or injustice should not be permitted to continue. 

I feel, from the little I have been able to read of these hearings out 

the Pacific coast, that too much attention has been centered on the 

wo major leagues. I feel that the public is not permitted to realize 

it the use of the reserve clause affects not only the players of the 16 

jor league teams, but also the men on 446 minor league teams, ac- 

vding to the latest data I could gather from the Sporting News, 
which 1s quite a group of American men. 

It is easy to realize that there could be, if there are not, innumer- 
able injustices perpetrated against players of these class C and D 
leagues without our even hearing about it. We have to expect, of 
course, that there will be a lot of opposition to anything as drastic 
as removing the reserve clause, because it has been a very essential 
part of the game. It compares, I think, to the time when the Jesuit 
vder was founded in Rome. At that time there were three majo: 
orders, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, and the Dominicans, and 

ey had a definite pattern. 

When the Society of Jesuits was attempting to be formed, there 

ere some things that they wished to put into practice which were 

msidered revolutionary and would not even be within the definition 
of a religious order. 

Now, here are the effects that would, in my opinion, follow from the 
rohibition of the reserve clause type of contract in organized base- 
ball. I made up a hurried outline, and I do not think it is as logical 
is L could make it. 

| would like to say first that I have this incredible opinion, that 

thout the reserve clause the best players would be more evenly dis- 
tributed among all the teams, despite the fact that the main obje ction 
against erasing the reserve clause is that the wealthy teams would 
get all the good pl ayers, 

First of all, the best teams have been perennially, with a few excep 
tions, Brooklyn, the St. Louis Cardinals, New York, the Boston Red 

Sox, and Detroit, with a few exceptions. By “exceptions,” I mean 
that occasionally they were not the best team in the league. 

Now, the reason that I think that the best players would be more 
evenly distributed than they are now is this: The teams who now 
have the best players are those who have the extensive farm systems. 
They are the ones who have the money to support those farm systems. 
They can sign young players and ¢ levelop them and, by the use of the 
reserve clause, keep them for years in their system. 

The poor clubs cannot afford to maintain farm clubs, at least in 
such large numbers. Their personnel is manned by the few players 
that they can develop, and when they need other players they can get 

em only by buying a player contract from another club. These 
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contracts come in various amounts of money and frequently are 
enormously high when a good player is involved. 

Now, when these poor clubs cannot field teams, the fan interest j- 
low and the club remains poor. Without the reserve clause, I thin! 
this situation would prevail. The poor clubs would no longer be force: 
to buy players and then in addition pay their salaries. But they cou), 
entice good players by the manner of paying them higher salaries 
and giving them an all-around better set-up than they formerly had. 

How could they pay higher salaries than they do now? By the 
increase in capital they now have as a result of not having to buy 
plavers’ contracts. 

We have to remember that the days of enormous salaries are, in 1m) 
opinion, gone, because the present income-tax laws, I understand—I do 
not pay any, since I have no income—but I understand that, say, after 
$40,000, the value of further money is tremendously reduced. 

The wealthy clubs will not be able to corner all the good players, 
probably not as much as they do now. The reason for that is, I think, 
the law of supply and demand. An outstanding player is worth much 
more to a poor team than he is toa team that already has a lot of good 
players. His brilliance stands out the more on a team of poor players 
than when he is just one of two, three, or four other stars. He is more 
appreciated by the team and the fans alike. 

Of course, that appreciation must be manifested by a commensurate 
salary and pleasant playing conditions. But as I have said before, 
I believe the poorer clubs would be more able to meet those salaries 
without the reserve clause. 

Another item to consider is the fact that both the players and the 
owners realize that fan interest is maintained only by the evenness of 
competition, and I do not think that they are going to see to it that 
that evenness of competition is entirely destroyed, 

Furthermore, I would favor some sort of legislation whereby the 
financial reward for winning a pennant and a world series would be 
somewhat decreased, with more money perhaps going into the pension 
fund. Let the reward for winning be one primarily of glory and 
fame, as it is in the American Legion and semipro ball as well as high- 
school and college ball. And this would lessen the inclination of top 
stars banding together for the acquiring of series money. 

Another thing to consider is the fact that without the reserve clause 
all these minor leaguers would be available to these poorer clubs, and 
it is certainly at least conceivable that there are in the farm systems, 
the top minor-league teams, players who are better than some of the 
major-league players on the poorer teams. And they would be avai! 
able to these poorer teams. 

It is an actual fact that many times teams become overloaded wit! 
a certain type of player. You do not often have too many pitchers, 
but you could have an excess of good catchers or first basemen, Thies 
the players would want to go to another team that could use then 

It is also true that in this present age the present teams have playe: 
that they use as a sort of platoon system. The left-handed batters 
hit only against the right-handed pitchers, and vice versa, and a lot of 
them have expressed, in as bold terms as they feel that they ea 
displeasure at being used only half the time. 

Another thing that I think would result from the abolition of the 
reserve clause would be that the team personnel would be frozen di 
ing an entire season, and I think with good results. 
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Talk about the fear that without the reservation the wealthy clubs 
would always win. Under the present system the wealthy clubs can 
purchase another good player, even from the rival league, and in the 
last month of the : season assure themselves of a pennant, or at least 
make it morally certain. 

Now, I ask, would it not be a much more natural set-up, more satis- 
fying to the fans and players alike, if the team had to sink or swim 
with the personnel that begins the season? Both the player and the 
owner should have to fulfill the terms of the contract, of course, one 
of which terms should be no moving or being moved until the length 
of the contract has expired. Certainly there will be injuries. Then 
let the owners insure themselves against such injuries, and let these 
injuries be regarded for what they are—acts of God, accidents—much 
in the same way as college athietic teams operate. If a player is 
injured, the rest of the team must take up the slack, and when the team 
wins they have the feeling that they won it themselves and not because 
their owner had e1 nough money to buy another player. 

Maybe some such deal as this could be put into practice, that a 
player in the minors could be brought up to replace the injured player, 
provided it is agreeable to both the minor league player and _ his 
employer. 

I would like to ask this question. Is it probable that the players on 
a wealthy club play as hard to win a pennant when they know that 
any lack of success will be taken care of by the owner’s money? Do 
they play as hard as they would if they knew that they had to win the 
pennant by their own efforts alone / 

The question is asked how public confidence in player loyalty can 
be maintained if that player has the opportunity and thereby is sub- 
ject to suspicion of playing for one club while seeking a job with 
another against which he is presently playing. 

First of all, I would retain the present legislation in which contact 
between players and clubs other than their own would be forbidden 
during the time the contract is in force. Secret negotiations would 
not be probable any more than they are now because, remember, own- 
ers will still be organized, and players who endeavor to dicker will be 
suspect and denounced, and danger of revelation by a disgruntled 
player will keep the managers in line. 

I am inclined to judge that the public will have more confidence in 
the loyalty of a player to his team if they know that the player is free 
not to play for the team and yet wants to play for them. 

Another effect that I think would result from the deletion of the 
reserve clause would be that players would remain with their teams 
as long as they do now, ind perhaps even longer. The objection 
against ruling out the reserve clause is that players would roam from 
team to team, leavi ing things in a chaotic state. 

First of all, the shifting of players in the present system is not 
insignificant. Let us not imagine that the situation will be that any 

player could sign with any owner he wanted. It would have to be a 
ens affair, with the owner wanting the player and the player 
wanting to play for the owner. 

Now it is all in the hands of the owners, the player having nothing 
to say about it. His only weapon is the threat of retirement from the 
game. 
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We have the testimony of players that they want the reserve claus:, 
that its elimination would witness excessive player migration. I think 
we should not ask a player if he favors the retention of the rese) 
clause. I think we should get a little more detailed and ask more 
practical questions. For example, ask a player if he is satisfied in t 
employ of the man for whom he now plays. He will probably sa, 
“Yes.? Then ask him further, if there was not the reserve clause. 
would he continue to play for the team with which he now plas 
Probably the answer would still be “Yes.” 

That is the point we want to prove, that these players are not going 
to roam about aimlessly. If he is not satisfied with the team wit) 
whom he now plays and he is not afraid to say so publicly, he woul 
say that he prefers to play for some other team. I think he should 
have that right. 

Then we ask the question, Suppose you move to the other team a1 
you are satisfied with the salary and settle down there; are you going 
to move the next year? Of course, that might be an unfair question. 
He might not be able to foresee the situation as it will be the next 
year. But I think most of these players in their own case would sa\ 
that they would not be roaming around aimlessly. Maybe I am naive 
in this opinion, but that it what I think would be the situation. 

The reason I doubt that we would witness such a tremendous mi- 
gration of players every year is this: If a player knew that he woul 
not be sent here or there at the dictate of his owner, he would settle 
down where he was satisfied with his salary, his team, the fans, and 
the management. I do not mean that he would necessarily live there 


all year around. But, at least, knowing he had some chance for sta- 
bility, he could purchase a home to use at least during the season ani 
rent it out in the off season, which is a good investment. He would 
be much more contented. His friends and neighbors would be the 


same each season. He would become a part of the community, socia 
clubs, and the church. If he decided to make his year-round home 
there, he could place his children in school and get into a business of 
some kind that he could be away from during the season without any 
detriment, perhaps a partnerslup in a restaurant or the like, and in 
a place where he would be at an advantage because of his well-know) 
name in a community. And then, settled down in such a way, a 
player would be very slow to move to another club, I believe. 

It would be to his advantage, I believe, even to take a lower salar 
and stay where he was than an increase in pay which would involve 
his moving his home and his family. That raise in pay would have 
to be, in my opinion, quite substantial. 

I think we can presume that the average ballplayer, like other men, 
is primarily seeking happiness, and money is a means to that happ! 
ness. But, if the player can be happier in a situation where he 
drawing less money, is it not reasonable to believe that he will prefer 
that set-up to one in which he draws more money but is less contented ‘ 
Maybe not. I am only asking. 

Another point to remember—I already mentioned it, but we can- 
not stress it too much—is the fact that the income-tax law has re- 
duced the tremendous value of an enormous salary. 

Another effect I have here, which is quite related to something | 
said before, is that the teams which have been considered financially 
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poor would be less handicapped than they are now under the present 
system. 

“ What is it that makes a team poor, or made it poor in the first 
place, and keeps it poor? Well, there are many factors, I imagine, 
such as poor business methods by the management, apathetic attitude 
of the fans, and big losses in player and farm club investments. 

At any rate, there are at present certain clubs which are perenially 
considered financially poor and poor in player material. 

I doubt that there is an American city that is lukewarm to a good 
team, not necessarily a top team or one that wins more than it loses, 
but one that is right up there playing hard and always putting up a 
good game. 

For reasons which I have already alleged—namely, the elimina- 
tion of the necessity of buying players—I think the poor clubs would 
have more capital for players’ salaries. And as I said before, enor- 
mous salaries no more appeal as they once did. But these poor teams 
do have to pay the salaries. You have to spend money to make 
money, and money spent means better players, better games, and 
more fan interest. And I believe the poor teams would have more 
bargaining power without the reserve clause. 

Another effect is that the farm system would disappear, and I 
think it would disappear without disastrous results. 

Let us realize first that the farm system is relatively new to baseball. 
If I am not mistaken, I believe it began around 1930. Now, the so- 
called golden age of baseball, of which we young men hear se much, 
flourished without the farm clubs. There were not nearly the num- 
ber of minor leagues that there are now, but the leagues that did exist, 
according to what we hear from the older men, were much faster, 
Maybe that is an effect of senility that they brag about the old days, 
but they are certainly insistent upon it. 

So I say let there be fewer minor leagues. I believe there are 
too many now, far more than are needed to supply the major leagues. 
Too many young men who should be discouraged from hope of even- 
tual success in the game are now enticed by the idea of getting some 
money to play a game, and they live on the remote possibility that 
they will make the grade, and we know in the end that they do not 
make the grade. They go away far from home oftentimes. They 
live in some little town where they are not known. They are far 
from the salutary influence of relatives, friends, church, and school. 
They play at night, and they sleep until noon. 

From my small observations, most of them spend the afternoon 
around the pool hall. And all this is during the years when they 
should be getting a college education or should begin to learn a 
trade or a profession. ; 

Then they are shipped all around, for the minor leagues exist from 
coast to coast. 

Now let us go back to the situation that formerly existed. Let the 
amateur and the semipro teams be the backbone of fewer but much 
better minor league teams, and consequently the backbone of the 
majors. Let the small towns enjoy their own town teams as they 
used to in the old days, teams that are manned by local players. Let 
the high-school and college teams flourish and have the little leagues 
and the American Legion teams to supply them. 
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In addition, the larger cities have their countless semipro leagues. 
Let professional baseball be manned by professionals who are reall) 
good, and get rid of the situation in which a kid who has a litth 
ability feels that he isa failure in the world unless he tries professiona| 
baseball. Let him use what ability he has to enjoy himself with his 
friends on a semipro team of his own area, while he educates himself 
and gets a job and marries and raises a family. 

If he is outstanding in his ability or has the potentiality for out 
standing performance, he will be encouraged and advised to try his 
luck in professional ball. But he should be sure, because he can waste 
a lot of years milling around the lower minors with nothing to show 
for it when he finally realizes he is washed up. 

The present system of farm clubs, in my opinion, makes a farce out 
of the minor league pennant races. The standing of clubs can be 
predetermined by the major league teams that own the farm teams 
For example, if the Cubs want to load up their Los Angeles minor 
league team with a lot of talent, they can win the Coast League pen 
nant any time they want, and it makes, as far as I am concerned, for 
a very uninteresting race, and is an unnatural arrangement. 

T admit when T go to see a Coast League team play, I go not with 
the interest of who is going to win the race, but merely to see an 
exhibition of talent. 

If a major league team would want to own a minor league team, 
and if they were the type of team that treats its players fairly, why 
could they not engender in their young players a loyalty to the 
organization that would keep them within the fold, not because they 
are forced, but because they are satisfied and they want to stay with 
the organization ? 

I also believe that without the reserve clause there would be more 
public interest in the games which would result. The reason I think 
that is based on my former judgment that the deletion of the reserve 
clause would tend to a more permanent personnel of teams, and players 
would be playing where they liked it best, and they would settle 
down and become members of the community, at least during the 
season, rather than be shuffled about as they now are. 

This would tend to produce a closer bond between players and 
fans, the result being more widespread and more frequent attendance 
at the games. 

A friend of mine told me the other day that he no longer keeps 
track of the teams, because the personnel changes so often, and he 
does not have the time to read the Sporting News every week: so he 
does not know who is playing for whom. 

I believe, of course, that the strict discipline of the commissioner 
and the presidents of the leagues should be retained as it is now, to 
insure, of course, the integrity of the game. 

Here are a few miscellaneous remarks, answers to objections, and 
so forth, which I have anticipated a little bit. The objection is 
presented that the elimination of the reserve clause would greatly 
reduce the number of jobs now filled in baseball, both by players and 
management and radio announcers, and such. Of course, this pre 
sumes that the deletion of the clause will ruin baseball, which is the 
very point to be proven, and which T have tried to prove is not the 
case, 
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Even if we grant that so many of these jobs will be eliminated, what 
follows? That is no argument for legalizing an illegal practice— 
that it gives employment. 

I do not like to quote authorities and say that it is so just because 
they say it is so. [ like to have reasons given for their statements. 
However, I have a few testimonies here which T would like to quote, 
because apparently they have given study to it, although in their state- 
ments which I will quote, they do not actually give any reasons. 

Dan Parker, a sports columnist of New York, said that— 

Unquestionably a Supreme Court ruling that the reserve clause is a form of 
peonage and that organized baseball is in restraint of trade would give the game 
a jolt of earthquake severity. Put the diamond sport never would have become 
our national pastime if its entire structure could be wrecked by a court decision 
affecting only one phase of its multifarious activities. 

Here is a quote from a sportswriter. I had better not paraphrase 
it. The quote is: 

Paul Fagan, president of the San Francisco Seals, and a man who has always 
had a shrewd eve cocked for the future of sports, believes firmly that abolition 
of the reserve clanse would benefit buseball. He said it would breathe new life 
into the game and put it on a competitive basis, No contract is a good one unless 
it is equally good for both sides. Baseball can be run the same way as any other 
business. If an employee wants to leave or better himself financially, you should 
either meet his terms or let him better himself. 

A quote from the sports editor of the San Francisco Chronicle reads 
as follows: 

Those who have been long with organized baseball are almost all imbued with 
the tradition that the game couldn't exist without the reserve clause, the clause 
that makes the player the property of baseball forever once he signs his contract. 
We doubt that. Suppose Danny Gardella wins his suit against the New York 
Giants and the reserve clause must be thrown out. Would baseball fold? Cer- 
tainly not without a trial under the law. The difference might not be so great. 
That reserve clause might not be so essential as baseball men think. No owner 
would go out to break up the team of another, wholesale. For self-preservation, 
they would all hold back and be reasonable. The player would have some rights. 

Mr. Vincent Flaherty, of the Los Angeles Examiner, said: 

I told Mr. Gardner that time would take care of baseball and that it would 
not be subjected to wrack and ruin if the courts kicked out baseball's way ot 
virtually enslaving its hirelings. 

I do not have a direct quote from Mr. Veeck. My memory will have 
to serve me here. It was in the paper a few years ago when these 
trials were being conducted, and it was to the point that if the reserve 
clause were erased, we would manage; we would get along. In other 
words, he figured that we could figure out a way by which the game 
would not only survive, as I suppose he meant, but also would prosper 
as it has in the past. 

You might be interested to know what the reaction of the ordinary 
‘person is to this hearing and to the reserve clause. Of course, many 
were interested in why I was coming back here. And when I ex- 
plained the situation and what I was against and what the other side 
was for, and when they realized what the reserve clause means, they 
apparently not realizing in the past how baseball worked, or profes- 
sional baseball in general, had the reaction, “That’s not fair. Some- 
thing should be done about that.” 

rhat is the end of my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Stevens. I would like to ask two or three questions, Mr. Chair 
man. 

‘ather Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. I understood you to refer to the fact that the public 
might not have confidence in the players if, while playing for one 
team, they were seeking jobs with a competing team, and I was not 
clear on whether you felt that that was the situation w hich obtained 
now or might obtain if the rules were changed. 

Father Moore. No. I do not believe that that is the situation that 
exists now. I think that the public has complete confidence in the 
integrity of the game. But I merely said, “Why say that they will 
have confidence in a player's devotedness to his team only if he is 
playing there because he is forced to?” If he is free to play, why 
not the more so figure that he is playing the best he can ? 

Mr. Srevens. Is there not a danger that if you had no reserve 
clause, players would be free to negotiate with other teams in the 
league and thus have divided loyalties ? 

Father Moorr. No. ‘The reason I do not think so is this: In the pres. 
ent, baseball legislation, it is forbidden, of course, as you know. And I 
think that legislation should be maintained. A contract, I think, 
should extend for a certain length of time. The ordinary length of 
(ime would probably be a year. A longer contract has its disadvan- 
tages, both for the manager and the pla yer. It would be a gamble. 

So I think that a contract should say, “This player agrees to play 
for this owner fora year. During that year the owner cannot assign 
his contract to another team nor can the player go to another team.” 

The legislation of organized basebal!—and it “will still be organ- 
ized—should be that all contacts with any other team would be ‘for- 
bidden during the season, 

The reason that that could be enforced, I think, is that the owners 
will be organized. If a player comes to dicker with another man- 
ager, he will suspect that player, and feel, “He is not stable. If I] 
get him, he will probably sell me out, too.” 

The owner would not contact the player because he would fear 
that later on this player will be disgruntled for some reason, and 
could blackmail him, or could make it publie. 

Mr. Srevens. You would have the same rule against negotiation 
and tampering, limited to the length of the contract ? 

Father Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it your thought that the contract should be nor- 
mally a 1-year contract, or that they could sign for any period they 
wanted ? 

Father Moore. They could sign for any period they would want, 
but, of course, it is a gamble, because a player signing for 5 years, for 
example, at a set salary, may improve himself ‘treme! idously and be 
eligible for a higher salary and would not get it on account of the 
contract. On the other hand, the owner would be taking a gamble 
because the player might get injured. Of course, he could insure 
against that. But he may just start on the down gr: ade. And a longer 
contract might take out the incentive of a player for improving 
hinself. 

Mr. Hitirncs. There would not be much point in signing a long- 
term contract if there were no reserve clause, though? 

‘ather Moore. You mean, no point to the player ? 
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Mr. Hitirnes. What would be the particular point in signing ¢ 
long-term contract if there were no reserve clause? It would not 
really be enforcible. 

Father Moore. The contract would be enforcible for the length of 
time that it was signed for. If a player wants to sign for 50 years, 
he should be eligible to do it. 

Mr. Hirtines. He might be liable for damages, but he would still 
be able to play for another term if he decided to default on his contract. 

Father Moorr. No. I would not favor such a situation, unless the 
player wants that put in the contract, that, “If you want, you can as- 
-ign me to another team.” But I do not think that would work. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you want the same law that applies 
outside of baseball to apply to baseball ? 

Father Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. Except that you would permit sanctions to be in- 
voked within organized baseball against clubs which tried to steal 
players from one “another / 

Father Moore. Yes; both against the club and the player. 

Mr. Stevens. What about player limits, Father Moore? Would 
you retain the rule that limits the number of players which a team 
may have on its squad? 

Father Moore. tv definitely. 

The Cnatrman. I take it that you are opposed to the farm systems, 
too? 

Father Moore. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You would rip that out in its entirety / 

Father Moorr. Yes. Without the reserve clause, the farm system 
would be very difficult to maintain, — as I said, some teams could 
keep their farm teams, like the New York Yankees. They could 
retain Kansas City. I ‘do not see why the New York Yankees could 
not engender in those players on that Kansas City team a loyalty to 
that organization whi h perhaps would keep them within the 
organization. 

The CuammAn. What about the rule for the limitation of the roster 
of players? There is a 40-player rule. 

Father Moore. Would I wish to maintain that ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Father Moore. Yes, definitely. 

The Cuamman. But if there is direct or indirect control over other 
clubs, they could easily violate that rule, could they not, or circumvent 
it ¢ 

Father Moore. I do not see your point. 

The Cuairman. Even if you do not have the reserve clause, if clubs 
have control over the players, outside of the 40 players they have on 
their rosters, at the al of a contract with another club, could they not 
get that player unto themselves, if they owned that other club? 

Father Moore. No. I meant by “owning a club” that the New York 

eam would merely own the franchise, and that they would be hiring 
these other players to play for this team, say, for a year or 2 years, and 
during the term of that contract, of course, they have to stay with 
that club, if that type of contract is mutually agreeable. But I ‘do not 
mean that the Yankees have the reservation on those players, except 
for the length of the contract. 
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Mr. Srevens. You mean to suggest that assignments from a sub 
sidiary to a parent club would be prohibited without the consent of 
the player? 

Father Moorr. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Father Moore, you also referred to semipro basebal|| 
I was wondering if, in your connection with or following of semipro 
baseball, you have found that there are opportunities for ballplayers 
to obtain rewards comparable to those they obtain in the minor leagues 
outside of organized baseball in industrial leagues or semipro leagues? 

“ather Moorr. I could not answer that. My general impression is 
that the semipro ball is played by far, for the most part, except by 
these major leaguers who come down in the winter, for the love of the 
game. The pitcher and the catcher do receive some small remunera 
tion, and the pitcher gets a little more money if he wins than if he 
loses. But I do not think that winning the league offers any financial 
remuneration. 

Mr. Stevens. If there were such leagues outside of organized base- 
ball, where there was a comparable opportunity, would vour criticism 
of the reserve clause be the same? In other words, if the player had 
an opportunity to say, “I will quit organized baseball and go some 
place else where I can make a little more money”? 

Father Moore. There is no question of that, because I think, from 
my experience in semipro baseball, a pitcher might get $25 for pitching 
a game on Sunday. There is just no financial comparison there. 

Mr. Stevens. But if there were areas in the country, say, where 
there is considerable opportunit y—— 

‘ather Moorr. You mean, for a position in a firm, or something like 
that, along with playing baseball ? 

Mr. Srevens. Either that, or the industrial league might pay a 
salary that is at least as high as they pay in the minors, which is, as you 
know, not too high. And if players could choose between staying 
within organized baseball and saying, “No. I won't play for you. I 
will go outside,” would you still feel that the reserve clause would be 
as inequitable as you described it now ? 

Father Moore. You mean, if you have the reserve clause and they 
have an opportunity to join the semipro team that would pay a com- 
mensurate salary? Now, they can do that. There is no difficulty about 
that. It is only within organized baseball that they cannot make a 
move. 

Mr. Srevens. I think the rules now would make it hard for a player 
to get back. 

Father Moorr. They do, They discriminate against the players that 
play with that man, do they not ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. If he would go with that industrial league without 
voluntarily retiring, which would preclude his coming back again, he 
is at a disadvantage, is he not? 

Father Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Hitazines. Father, this subcommittee has been told a number of 
times that there is a real shortage of qualified major league players. 
Is it your opinion that the abolition of the reserve clause might help 
to alleviate that shortage? Do you take the position that the abolition 
of the reserve clause would bring more men of good caliber into the 
game and stimulate more interest in it? 
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Father Moore. I think it will stimulate more interest. I do not see 
that it would promote any greater player talent. You have to admit 
that the farm system does do something for administering to the 
ability of the player, but it would take a lot of boys out of baseball 
who in my opinion should not be there, for their own good. 

Of course, they are free. I am just speaking in the clouds now, I 
do not think it is good for them, if they are not going to get anywhere. 
But no, I do not think it will produce any more talent. I do not see 
how it could. But it should not produce any less, because I think that 
the minor leagues should be fewer and much faster. 

In the Coast League, from our own experience out there, there are 
players playing there that are very poor. They would be better off in 
a lower league. A lot of them are older players, who would be a help 
to the younger players if they played with them. But I think, con- 
centrate the good players in your leagues, and then let the semipro 
leagues flourish and the little leagues and the American Legion and 
college and high school baseball. And then if you do have a good 
player, if he can get into these faster leagues, that is the way he will 
develop. 

Then let these minor league teams be owned either—I do not know 
how legal it would be—but let them either be owned by the major 
leagues or by private owners, or by a corporation owned by numerous 
eivice-minded stockholders. 

Mr. Srrevens. Father Moore, you mentioned that if there were no 
reserve clause, there might be a more equal competition among the 
clubs because the poorer clubs would no longer have to purchase con- 
tracts from the richer clubs. We have had evidence that the St. Louis 
Browns, at least in 1950—I do not know the whole story—actually 
made money by the sale of contracts, so that the ability to sell player 
contracts in that instance tended to strengthen the financial position 
of the St. Louis Browns. 

Do vou feel that would in any way militate against your argument / 

Father Moore. Yes, I think it would,a little bit. It is a point that I 
had not given much consideration to. But I do not think I mentioned 
this. I feel that there are a lot of players in the league who would 
weleome a chance to play daily for the St. Louis Browns who are now 
mere accident insurance sitting on the bench, and they know that they 
improve themselves only by daily playing. And I think those salaries 
could be met by the Browns, the salaries they are now getting. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, the second-string Yankee would 
probably rather play on the Browns, and the Browns would like to have 
him ? 

Father Moore. I think so. Maybe I am naive, but I think so, unless 
he is living in the hope that somebody is going to break an arm or 
something. 

Mr. Srevens. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ¢ 

(No response.) 

The CHimman. Father, thank you very much for coming a very 
long way to give us the benefit of your views. We appreciate having 
them. 

Father Moore. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our formal hearings will adjourn now, and we will 
resume at 2 o’clock, when we will hear Mr. Harridge and other wit 
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nesses. But the room will now be cleared, and we will have an exec) 
tive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconve! 
at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our witness for this afternoon is the president of the America 
League, Mr. William Harridge. 

Mr. Harridge, we are glad to have you respond. Will you give your 
name and address to the stenographer ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HARRIDGE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 


Mr. I[arrmer. William Harridge, president, American League, 310 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

Mr. Gotpsretx. When were you elected the president of the Ameri- 
“an League, Mr. Harridge? 

Mr. Harrince. In May of 1931. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And prior to that time, did you have any other 
affiliation with the league ? 

Mr. Harriner. I entered the American League as secretary to Mr. 
Johnson in December 1911. I remained Mr, Jolnson’s secretary until! 
he retired because of bad health in November of 1927. Mr. Barnard 
was then elected president and treasurer of the league, and I was elected 
secretary of the American League for a term of 5 years. Mr. Barnard 
died suddenly in 1931, March 1931. 

Mr. Goupstern. Now, you came in with Mr. Johnson at the time 
prior to the appointment of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Harriner. No; the commissioner was in office when I entered 
the American League. 

Mr. Gotpstein. And your experience in organized baseball ha 
been in the American League office ? 

Mr. Harniner. Entirely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Go.psre1n. I wonder if you could give us briefly an idea of 
what the duties and responsibilities of the president of the American 
League are. 

Mr. Harrier. Well, among other duties, I prepare the schedul: 
. supervise the requesting of waivers; I record, approve, and promul! 

gate players’ contracts; I have sole disciplining of baseball player: 
on the fie ld; I select, develop, and supervise all umpires in the Ame 
can League; I have charge or have supervision over our public rela 
tions and motion-picture departments. 

Up to and including the close of this season I supervised the broad 
casting and telecasting of American League games. I prepare t! 
agenda and conduct all the American League meetings. I am 
member of the executive council. I attend the joint meetings in com 
pany with the eight club members for the American League. 

Mr. Gotnsrern. I wonder if we could take some of those duties on 
by one. First of all, do you have any staff that works with you 
connection with any of these duties? 
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Mr. Harrince. Well, we have an oflice staff, I would say, of about 
10 people. Mr. Hilligan is our service bureau manager, handling 
public relations. Mr. McEvoy is in charge of our broadcasting and 
telecasting. We have oflice people who do a great deal of the clerical 
work. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. And Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Harninge. He is our umpire supervisor. 

Mr. Go.pstErN. You say you handle the waiver problem. That is 
on the three occasions in which waivers may be asked for a player-—— 

Mr. Harniwce. All waivers go through the American League office. 

Mr. Goupsrein. They pass through your office? 

Mr. Harrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. And on the waivers, you keep track of the number 
of times a man has been placed on the waiver list? ‘That is done in 
your ollice ¢ 

Mr. Harnringe. Yes, we keep track of all player contracts and all 
player transfers. 

The Cuairman. How many players are there in the American 
League ¢ 

Mr. Harniner. Well, each club is allowed 40 in the off-season, That 
would be 320; 25 active in the summertime. 

Mr. Govpstretn. And in addition you say you supervise the players’ 
contracts? In other words, you review the contracts? 

Mr. Harrivce. All players’ contracts are filed through the Ameri- 
can League office. We record, approve, and promulgate them. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Is any one particular aspect of the president’s job 
more important than any of the others, or are they all about eqi ual ¢ d 

Mr. Harniver. I would say that the most important job I have is 
the supervising of umpires. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. That takes most of the time of the president ‘ 

Mr. Harrince. In my judgment, the umpire is the most important 
fellow on the ball field for the good conduct of baseball. 

Mr. Gorpstrerxn. And the other matters would be more 
routine ¢ 

Mr. Harriper. Routine, that is right. 

Mr. Gotpstein. The supervision of wmpires, though, 
thing that has a continuing function ? 

Mr. Harringr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstein. You have to keep after—— 

Mr, Harnince. Under our constitution I have sole charge of the 
selecting and supervision of umpires. 

The Caiman. And you do that personally, do you not? 

Mr. Harrier. I do that in connection with Mr. Connolly, who is 
our supervisor. We use him to scout umpires through the minor 
leagues, and then he travels through the circuit in the summertime 
to supervise and school the umpires on our staff. 

Mr. Bryson. About how many umpires do you have? 

Mr. Harriwer. We carried 15 this year in addition to Mr. Connolly. 
He is not active on the field. 

Mr. Goupstein. Now, as league president you do not have a voice 
in the selection of a commissioner; is that correct 

Mr. Harriper. No, sir, 1 have no vote. 

Mr. Gorpsrer. In league meetings do you have a vote / 

Mr. Harriner. No, sir. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. In case of a tie in a league meeting between four 
club owners and four other club owners, do. you then exercise a vote 

Mr. Harriper. No, sir. 

Mr. Goxpste1n. When you vote in the executive council do you vot: 
on your own individual initiative or do you vote as a representative, 

expressing the views of the club owners in the league ¢ 

Mr. Harripée. Well, in the executive council usually the matters 
that are considered there are considered in advance of their submissio: 
to the league members for consideration, and I vote in the executive 
council on my own initiative. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And in the joint major league meetings, do you vote 
on your own initiative or under instructions from the league ? 

Mr. Harrwnce. I vote in a joint meeting on instructions from th 
league. 

Mr. Gotpstr1n. So that the only occasion on which you exercise an 
independent vote would be as a member of the executive council ? 

Mr. Harrince. That is correct. 

The Cratrman. In summing up, the only time you exercise you 
vote would be when you attend the meetings of the executive council. 
Does the work you do with reference to the waivers and public rela- 
tions, radio and telec asting, is that more or less routines except with 
reference to the umpires? 

Mr. Harrier. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. T imagine that requires considerable work. 

Mr. Harrince. That is the most important job, in my judgment, in 
the league office. 

The Cratreman. Now, for that work, what is your salary? 

Mr. Harrincr. My salary? 

The Ciaran. Yes. 

Mr. Harriner. Fifty thousand. 

The CHamman. Are you paid expenses in addition ? 

Mr. Harrince. Yes, sir, traveling expenses. 

The CHamman. How much are your expenses ¢ 

Mr. i vrripGe. Well, they run three or four thousand a year. 

The CHammMan,. So it is, with expenses, about $53,000 

Mr. Harnipcr. Yes, sir. 

The Ciatmman. What does the commissioner get now ? 

Mr. Harrmeér. The commissioner? Sixty-five. 

Mr. Goipsrrixn. Now, with reference to the commissioner, and 
view of your experience in baseball prior to the establishment of the 
commissioner, IT wonder if you would give us your views on a theory 
that has been advanced—and it may he far-fetched—that one of the 
things that eventually indirectly led to the selection of a commissione: 
was the so-called George Sisler situation. 

I might explain that the theory that has been advanced is that the 
George Sisler situation led to the breaking up of the powers of the 
national commission. 

Mr. Harriper. Well, I would say that had a good deal to do with it. 
In the old days the national commission was the president of the 
National League and the president of the American League, and they 
would meet once a year in early January and select the commissione! 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Herrmann was commissioner for many years, and it was de 
cided, to be honest about it, that Mr. Johnson dominated too muc! 
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the old national commission and the National League withdrew their 
support from the election of Mr. Herrmann, and for 1 year we op- 

erated without a commissioner. That is when the two leagues got 
together and approached Judge Landis and asked him to become the 
commissioner, 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. So that it would be possible, at least, to speculate 
that had there not been that breaking down of central control in 
organized baseball, there might never have been a situation like the 
Black Sox matter ? 

Mr. Harrmer. That might be true. 

Mr. Goupsrei. Now, sir, with respect to your superv ision of 
umpires, are umpires in the major leagues under reservation / 

Mr. Ilarriver. No, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrein. They are under reservation, however, in the minor 
leagues / 

Mr. Harrivge. I think they are over there. 

Mr. Goupsrern. You do have a rule, however, rule 5 (g) of the 
major leagues rules, which prohibits tamperipg with umpires ? 

Mr. Hlarripcr. Well, we are a little bit concerned about that. We 
do not know why the rule was not amended to take that out, because 
we do not reserve umpires. They are perfectly free to seek a new 
job at the end of every season if they so desire, but as far as tampering 
goes, I wouldn’t tamper with an umpire under contract with the Na- 
tional League, and I'am sure they wouldn’t tamper with our men while 
under contract. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So it is just possible that the rule against tamper 
ing merely is a hangover from some earlier day or a carry-over from 
the major-minor league rules ? 

Mr. ILarrince. I would say so. 

Mr. Goupsrrixn. Now, you then say an umpire at the end of the 
season may leave the American League to seek employment either 
inthe National League, AAA League, or any league / 

Mr. Hlarrmer. Any league they desire. 

Mr. Goupsrern. The umpires, however, being under reserve to the 
minor leagues, their contracts can be sold or assigned to your leawue 
When you wish to take them up: is that correct ? 

Mr. TLarringr. Yes, sir. We secure most of our umpires through 
the minor leagues, through the AAA. We purchase their contracts 
and give them a trial, and usually under an outlin which the minor 
league gives us. 

Mr. Gotpsretx. Now, in hiring umpires, I mean in purchasing these 
‘contracts, is there any general average price for an umpire’s contract / 

Mr. Harriper. We pay $4,000 fora AAA contract. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Four thousand, you say ? 

Mr. Harringr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Who gets that, the club or— 

Mr. Harrince. The National Association office. It goes to them. 
but it eventually goes to the league that the umpire was associated 
with. 

Mr. Gotpsrrixn. Now, do you remember the occasion when Ernest 
Stewart was hired as an umpire 

Mr. Harriver. Yes, sir. We purchased the services of Umpire 
Stewart, or bought his contract from the American Association. Hy 
joined our staff in 1941, 
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Mr. Gotpsrern. When you hired Stewart, I take it that by reaso 
of hiring him it would be fair to infer that you thought he mig! 
have major-league qualifications 

Mr. Harriner. We had him scouted, and we felt that he had majo: 
league possibilities. 

Mr. Goipsrein. Do you have any relationship to the selection « 
umpires by the commissioner to efficiate in the world series? In oth 
words, do you make any suggestion to the commissioner ? 

Mr. Harriver. The league presidents select the three men, the tw 
who officiate and the one alternate, and submit their names to th 
commissioner for approval. 

Mr. Goupsrern. The alternate officiates on the foul lines? 

Mr. Harringe. On the foul lines. 

Mr. Goibstern. You selected Stewart for the 1944 world series? 

Mr. Harrincr. As an alternate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Would that selection carry with it any implicatio; 
that you might have thought he was working well, or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Harrince. Well, we wanted to give him an opportunity to se: 
whether or not he could do the job. 

Mr. Gotpnsrern. Did it ever come to your attention that on July 
20, 1945, Stewart, in the company of Umpires Weafer and Passa 
rella, talked to Commissioner Chandler about the financial problem: 
of the umpires ? 

Mr. Harrince. I think about that time I had a call from George 
Pipgras late one afternoon. He said he had bought his transporta 
tion, was leaving for his home in Florida that evening. I said, *Why 
are you leaving, George?” He said, “I don’t care to be associated 
any longer on the same staff with Ernie Stewart. He is continually 
criticizing my work and he is a rather disturbing element throug! 
the league.” 

As a matter of fact, we had trouble prior to that with Stewart 
He was somewhat, as I would term, a clubhouse lawyer and a dis- 
turbing element, and some of the umpires had made the request that 
they not be assigned to work with him in the same crew. 

Mr. Hitires. You said you had trouble prior to that time. Was 
there any probationary status upon which Mr. Stewart was placed / 

Mr. Harriper. Yes, we called Mr. Stewart into the office a time 
or two and discussed that condition with him, and he gave us hi 
assurance that he would correct it. 

Mr. Hitiines. Mr. Stewart told us that he had not been placed on 
probation, and previous to this situation which resulted in his 
dismissal—— 

Mr. Harrivce. That is not true. 

Mr. Hitirnes. Was that an actual probation he was put on? 

Mr. Harrince. Before the season of 1945 started, I had Mr. Stewart 
in the American League office and definitely told him that he was o1 
probation for that year, and unless he corrected his ways, we would 
have to let him go. 

Mr. Hicxirncs. When was that ? 

Mr. Harrince. The spring of 1945. 

Mr. Wiuts. May I ask one question. The important date to me is 
this. Was that discussion you had with Mr. Stewart before or afte: 
he had the conversation, that he related, with Mr. Chandler? 
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Mr. Harrince. That was before. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, when Mr. Pipgras called you, did he indicate 
that he had heard that Mr. Stewart had talked to Commissioner 
Chandler? 

Mr. Harriner. I asked Pipgras, I said, “Well, if it is between you 
and Stewart, I certainly will keep you,” because he had more ex- 
perience, he was a better umpire, “and release Stewart, if it comes 
to that.” 

Mr. Goipstre1x. You could not work out an arrangement to allow 
them to umpire in different parts of the league at the same time? 

Mr. Harriwer. They were not working together at that time. They 
were on different crews. Mr. Pipgras told me that he would wait 
over until the next morning, until I had a chance to investigate the 
situation and call him back. Then he said, “If I were you, 1 would 
check what is going on between Stewart and the commissioner in 
regard to umpire salaries.” 

Mr. Goupsrern. And did you check? 

Mr. Harriper. I called the commissioner. He was still, I believe, 
in the Senate here. I sent a call to him, to the Senate Office, and asked 
him if he had had any visit from the umpires. He said that he had 
always visited with umpires, he liked umpires, and was anxious to 
do something for them, and I asked him if he had any visit with Mr. 
Stewart. He said that Stewart had been up to his chambers, and I 
said, “Well, did you have any conversation with Mr. Stewart about 
umpires’ salaries?” He said, “Yes, Stewart discussed salaries with 
me and I discussed salaries with him.” 

I notified the commissioner, I said, “Well, I am sorry, but I am 
releasing Stewart by telegram this afternoon,” and he said, “Well, 
are you releasing him — of my conversation with him about 
salaries?” And I said, “No, not altogether, but because of his past 
record and the fact that the other umpires don’t seem to be able to 
get along and work with him.” 

Mr. Goipstern. When you said, “not altogether,” would it be correct 
to infer that there was an accumulation of things, but the straw that 
broke the camel’s back was his dealing with the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Harriver. Well, I would say the thing that broke the camel's 
back was the call from George Pipgras, notifying me that he was 
leaving as of that afternoon to go home because he could no longer 
work on the staff with Stewart. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Did you feel that the commissioner should not have 
discussed this matter with the umpires? 

Mr. Harriner. Very definitely. I am responsible for the hiring of 
the umpires. I set their salaries and I have sole jurisdiction over “the 
umpires, and naturally any move he would make, going behind my 
back, would be detrimental to me and would make it very difficult for 
me to operate with an umpires’ staff. 

Mr. Hitires. Does that mean that today Mr. Frick would not be 
authorized to talk with umpires and discuss any of their grievances 
with them ? 

Mr. Harriner. Well, I don’t think it is hardly fair for the league 
president to be responsible for the operation of an umpires’ staff and 
have to sign umpires and decide their salaries, and then have the 
commissioner unbeknownst to me to go behind my back and discuss 
higher salaries with the umpires. 
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Mr. Hitiines. In other words, then, it would be extremely danger 
ous for an umpire, if he wished to retain his position, to have any 
particular discussion with the commissioner o baseball ? 

Mr. Harriner. I would not say that, no, sir, but I do not think 
that the commissioner of his own accord should discuss salaries with 
umpires. 

He told them in his judgment they were not getting enough money, 
they were entitled to more money, and he was going to see that they 
got it, which would make a rather difficult situation for me. 

Mr. Hiniines. Isn't it within the purview of the commissioner's 
jurisdiction to look into all things that might have some effect on the 
general good of baseball ? 

Mr. Harrier . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huntrnes. If the umpire had a particular grievance about salary 
or about the conduct of play or something of that nature, don’t you 
think that he should be entitled to discuss it with the commissioner 

Mr. Harriper. I think he should be, but I think the commissioner 
should discuss it with me before he makes any promise to the umpires 
as to what he is going to try to do for them. He has no authority to 
increase their salaries. 

That must come from the league office, and I think it would have 
been only fair if he had discussed it with me before he contacted the 
umpires and made any promises to them, since I am the fellow that 
is responsible for the operation of the staff. 

Mr. MeCutxocn. Did you tell the commissioner that when you 
talked with him? 

Mr. Harrince. No, I did not go that far with him. 

Mr. McCuntocu. Did you go that far with him at any time? 

Mr. Harriner. Well, ves, we had a session with the commissioner on 
the question of compensation paid to umpires in world series games, 
which is a major-league rule, and nobody can change it but the major 
leagues. 

Mr. MceCutnocn. Would you now put a penalty on any player if 
he happened to leave channels and go to the commissioner to discuss 
a grievance or a problem in baseball ? 

Mr. Harringr. No, sir. 

Mr. MeCunsocu. You would not do that now ? 

Mr. Harringe. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. MeCutnocu. Do I understand you to say vou would not visit 
a penalty on a player or an umpire who would go to the commissioner 
to discuss a problem 4 

Mr. Harriver. I would not. 

Mr. Hines. Even if that grievance had to do with a salary 
question ¢ 

Mr. Harriper. IT think under the rules a player has a perfect right 
- vo to the commissioner with any question, but my position is that 

I do not think the commissioner as the commissioner has the right or 
should not at least go behind my back and try to stir up trouble in 
discussing increased salaries with umpires. 

Mr. McCuntocu. In other words, I take what you are saying to 
mean that you think the commissioner was a bit indiscreet by making 
a commitment with respect to salaries / 

Mr. Harriper. [ would say very much so, 
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Mr. McCuttocu. Do you think that that indiscretion resulted in a 
penalty being visited . ‘this umpire ¢ 

Mr. Harrmcr. No; I do not. The penalty was placed on the um- 
pire because of his conduct during the 5-year period that he had 
been on our umpire staff. 

Mr. McCutxiocu. You do not think, then, to get the record com- 
pletely clear—because I did not understand what you previously 
said to coincide with what you have said now—the fact that this um- 
pire talked with the commissioner about salary had anything to do 
with his release or discharge ¢ 

Mr. Harrivee. I would say that it was not the cause of his dis- 
harge; no, sir. 

Mr. MeCutiocn. Was it one of the causes? 

Mr. Harrincr. Well, it was a leading factor, I would say, because 
| felt that he was disloyal to the league office which was responsible 
for the salary that he was getting and ‘the attention and the things that 
we had done for him as a member of the staff. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Suppose I was an umpire in your league and was 
not happy about the salary that I was receiving and got no satisfac- 
tion from discussions with you. Would it be improper for me to talk 
that question over with the commissioner ? 

Mr. Harrinver. Mr. Stewart at no time that he was on the Amer- 
ican League staff ever complained about the salary he was getting. 
{sa matter of fact, he seemed quite delighted with it. We gave him 
an increase every year he was on the staff, and there was never a 
question, as far as Mr. Stewart is concerned, of a disagreement on a 
question of salary. 

Mr. McCutxocu. Again I would like to ask the same question. If I 
vere an umpire on your staff and was dissatisfied about the salary that 
I was receiving or about anything that touched the game, would it 
he miproper for me in your opinion to discuss that or ‘those questions 
vith the commissioner / 

Mr. Harringr. No: it would not. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Do you have in mind rule 19 which provides that— 

The commissioner shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine finally any 

aim affecting a major-league umpire’s contract or salary on appeal by the 

mpire. Commissioner shall also have jurisdiction to hear and determine finally 
any controversy respecting title to an umpire’s service. 

Mr. Harriner. Yes, sir. I might say that, at the request of Stewart, 
the commissioner called 2 hearing in Washington for August 15, 1945. 

Mr. Goupstern. Well, we will get to that hearing. With reference 
to your previous testimony, did you say that you gave Stewart a 
raise every year up to 19457 

Tlarrmpce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupstrix. And you appointed him as an umpire for the 
world series in 1944? 

Mr. Harripce. We appointed him as an alternate. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Alternate? 

Mr. Harriner. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpsrery. That is the first step ? 

Mr. Harrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstern. As an umpire in the series? 

Mr. Harrincr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Goupsrein. You only appointed three umpires to the series / 

Mr. Harriwer. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. So that out of the staff of 13 or 14 he was one of 
the three lucky ones appointed to the series, even though he was an 
alternate / 

Mr. Harrince. We usually appoint the younger men, the men who 
have only been on the staff a few years, as an alternate. We don’t 
appoint them to do the officiating on the bases or behind the plate. 

Mr. Goupsrern. What I was getting at, Mr. Harridge, was whether 
or not in view of the fact that Stewart had been a troublemaker ap- 
parently from the time he came in, if I understand your testimony 

Mr. Harrince. That is right. 

Mr. Goxtpsrern. I wonder is it your practice to give raises and 
appoint as umpires in the series a man who has been a troublemaker? 

fr. Harriwce. We were trying to do everything we possibly could 

to help Stewart and retain his services. He was a college man, a 

clean-cut-looking young fellow, had a wonderful family, and we 

yanted to do everything we possibly could to help him and keep him 
on the staff if he would cooperate with us. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Mr. Harridge, this is not a question of the relation- 
ship between the commissioner and Mr. Stewart. Isn’t it true that 
in the first instance the commissioner went to see Mr. Stewart rather 
than Mr. Stewart coming to see the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Harrier. T can’t say that. 

Mr. Hiturnas. I believe the testimony before this subcommittee was 
to that effect. 

Mr. Kerarine. That is what Mr. Stewart said. 

Mr. Harrince. I can’t say that. 

Mr, Hiuxureés. You do not know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. Harriner. I don’t know whether Mr. Stewart went to him first 
or the commissioner came to him. 

Mr. Hinurnas. If the commissioner had gone to see Mr. Stewart 
and you knew that to be a fact, would that still alter your approach 
on the matter? 

Mr. Harrince. Well, I would not take out on Stewart whatever 
feeling I might have against the commissioner for his interference on 
the question of umpires’ salaries. 

Mr. Gouipsrern. Did you not know that it was a practice of Com- 
missioner Chandler’s, or hadn’t you heard at least, that it was rumored 
it was a practice of Commissioner Chandler always to visit the um- 
pires’ dressing rooms whenever he was in town, to seek out the 
umpires ? 

Mr. Harrineée. That is true. He always claimed he was very fond 
of umpires and he never visited a park that he did not go first to the 
umpires’ dressing rooms. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. So it would be logical to infer at least that he would 
normally seek out the umpires, he being the commissioner ? 

Mr. Harriner. I would say from that, yes, sir, but I could not tes- 
tify who broached the question of the salaries. 

Mr. Wiiuis. In this case Mr. Stewart named time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, which are always important to a lawyer. The time was 
in Washington July 20. It was almost dark. It was after a rain 
and he named all the circumstances surrounding the talk, and if that 
were not true, he would be opening himself up to so many ways of 
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tripping himself that I got the impression that he was honest in that 
statement. 

Mr. Harrince. I don’t say he wasn't. 

Mr. Wituis. That it was the commissioner who talked to him. 

Mr. Harrincr. But Mr. Hillings asked me the question and I can’t 
in my testimony say that I knew definitely that the commissioner ap- 
proached the umpires or the umpires approached the commissioner. 
That I don’t know. 

Mr. Bryson. Does the record show that the commissioner had as- 
sumed his duties as commissioner at the time of the first conference be- 
tween Mr. Stewart and himself? 

Mr. Harrince. Well, the commissioner was elected I think on the 
25th day of April, and was acting in the capacity of the commissioner 
even though he was still finishing his term in the Senate, and I would 
say that at that time he was the commissioner of baseball. 

Mr. Bryson. He was the commissioner of baseball and a United 
States Senator? 

Mr. Harnrince. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Harridge, did you indicate earlier that you had 
had complaints or that you had been concerned about Umpire Stew- 
art prior to April of 1945 when Chandler was elected commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. Well, we had had complaints from the other mem- 
bers of the staff, I would say—— 

Mr. Kreatine. Other umpires? 

Mr. Harrince. The other umpires of the staff, very early in Stew- 
art’s connection with the American League office. 

Mr. Srevens. What date would you place that / 

Mr. Harrince. I don’t recall any definite dates. 

Mr. Stevens. What year? Would it be 1944, 1943, 19427 

Mr. Harrmer. I would say it would date back to his early years 
of service with us. 

Mr. Stevens. And he began when, 1941 was it ? 

Mr. Harrince. Yes; he came into the league in 1941. 

Mr. Srevens. So that you would say that since about 1941 or 19424 

Mr. Harrince. I would say that year or possibly 1942. 

Mr. Keartne. Complaints about what ? 

Mr. Harriner. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Kearinc. Complaints about what? 

Mr. Harriver. I did not get you, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. You had received complaints from other umpires 
about what conduct on the part of Mr. Stewart ? 

Mr. Harrince. That he was continually stirring up trouble with 
the other members of the staff, criticizing one umpire to other umpires, 
or discussing their salaries between umpires aad generally just mak- 
ing trouble or disturbing the entire staff. 

Mr. Bryson. I believe you referred to him as a clubhouse lawyer. 

Mr. Harrier. Clubhouse lawyer, I guess that answers it. 
~The Cnamrman. Wouldn't it be legitimate for him to discuss rela- 
tive salaries with the umpires? 

Mr. Harrier. It would, Mr. Celler, except he did it in a criticizing 
way. 

The Cnamman. What do you mean “criticizing”? If I get a salary 
which I think is inadequate for my service and I make complaints, | 
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suppose that is in a critical manner. How can you avoid it if you are 
dissatisfied ? 

Mr. Harrier. Mr. Stewart, as I said before, never intimated t: 
me in any way that he was not perfectly happy with his contract 
When the contract was sent to him to sign there was never any criticisn 
from him or complaint that he did not think the salary was enough. 

The Cuairman. Isn’t it natural for a man who is dissatisfied with 
his salary to express his grievances among his equals? He might have 
fear of reprisals talking to you. 

Mr. Harrivce. No. He would have been perfectly free to send his 
contract back or come in and discuss it, but he signed it, sent it back 
without any complaint, and at no time did he ever criticize, as I say, 
or find fault with the salary he was getting. 

Mr. Bryson. What was the maximum salary he ever received ? 

Mr. Harriper. In the last year he was in the American Association 
his salary and expense allowance was $2,600. The first year he was in 
the American League we paid him $3,500 and $750 expenses. 

Mr. Wituts. How did it come to your notice that he was bellyaching 
about salaries or that he was talking about it perennially? Did the 
others tell you ? 

Mr. Harringe. Yes; the other umpires told me that Stewart was 
constantly talking—he complained he knew all the salaries of every 
umpire in the league and he was constantly discussing one fellow’s 
salary with other members of the crew and criticizing them, because 
he said. “If IT am in the American League as long as you are and I 
am not getting any more money than you are, I wouldn’t want to 
officiate.” 

Mr. Wituis. What did you do with that information? Did you call 
him in? You said you never had any talk with him about it. 

Mr. Harrincr. We had him in several times and told him, and dis 
cussed that condition with him. 

Mr. Wituts. Oh, vou did? 

Mr. Harrmer. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Wituts. I did not recall that. 

Mr. Harring. Oh, ves. definitely. 

Mr. Krartna. What did he say then? 

Mr. Harrincr. He said, “You needn't worry about me. I will go 
along and I will correct myself and I want to stay on the staff.” 

Mr. Kraritnc. Did he deny having these talks? 

Mr. Harriner. No: he made no denial of what he was doing; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Kearinc. Were the other umpires critical of his approaching 
them in that regard when they talked to you ? 

Mr. Harrinae. Yes, sir; very critical. 

Mr. Kearine. And did more than one other umpire speak to you? 

Mr. Harripcr. There were several of them who complained. As I 
say, a number of them asked me not to assign Stewart in the same 
crew with them. 

Mr. Hitires. Do you think there was any jealousy on the part of 
the other umpires over the fact that Stewart is a new man and is appar- 
ently getting these yearly raises? 

Mr. Harriver. I would not say so because they were getting more 
salary than he was. They were older men and naturally we don’t 
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start the new men in at too high a salary, because if they don’t develop 
and have to go back into the minor leagues, then there is that big jump 
back which would make it a difficult thing to handle. 

Mr. Goupstern. Mr. Harridge, in any event, about the 31st of July 
you did send a telegram to Stewart in Boston notifying him that he 
was fired ? 

Mr. Harrince. That we were exercising our option in his contract 
and giving him 10 days’ notice of release; ves, sir. 

Mr. Govpstrerxn. And do you know if Mr. Stewart tried to reach 
you on the telephone after he received that telegram ? 
~ Mr. Harrinez. Yes, sir; he tried to get me but I did not talk with 
him. 

Mr. Gotpstern. You did not choose to talk with him, is that correct / 
You did not wish to accept the telephone call 

Mr. Harringe. That is right. 

Mr. Wituts. This thought comes to me. You said that several of 
the umpires talked to you about Stewart’s behavior. If I remember 
well, Stewart was supposed to leave quite a few letters with us from 
coumpires saying he had been given a raw deal. That is my impres- 
sion. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. At this point I might read the letters. The letters 
indicate—they are identical letters dated August 4, 1945, sent from 
Stewart giving a Philadelphia address, to the remaining umpires in 
the league, and they would indicate that the letters were to be returned 
to him with replies to questions. 

Now all the letters are identical, but the marks on the letters are 
not. 1 think it might be proper at this point to read one. This is 
directed to Joe Rue: 

Dear Joe: Have I been disloyal to you in any way? 

Opposite is written the word “No.” 

Have I carried stories to the American League's office that have been detri- 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? 

Then there is a written “No” after that. 

Please answer “Yes” or “No,” affix your signature to this letter and return 
it to me. 

Yours truly, 
EKNEST STEWART. 

In this letter to Rue, in addition to the word “No,” the following 
appears: 

“No” to each question—Joe Rue, August 5, 1945. 

The letter to Art Passarella contains the word “No” in the same 
identical places and has the signature “Art Passarella” at the bottom. 

The letter to Ed Rommell has the word “Never” in response to the 
first question; “Not to my knowledge” in response to the second ques- 
tion, and “Edwin Rommell” written on the bottom of it. 

Letter to Bill McGowan has “No” in both places and is signed 
“William A. McGowan.” Letter to Red Jones has “No” in both places 
and the following note attached : 


Dear ERNIE: Knowing you as I do, I can’t imagine what you need with this 
If I can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Most sincerely, 
Rep JONES 
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To Bill Summers, “No” again and then “No,” signed “William kt. 
Summers,” August 1945, at the bottom. 

Letter to Cal Hubbard is identical. Two “Noes” and the signature 
“Cal Hubbard.” 

To Jim Boyer there is a “No” opposite each question. Then finally 
“No, Jim Boyer, August 5, 1945.” 

Charles Berry, this letter was addressed to Philadelphia as well and 
bears the return date August 4 and says, “Dear Ernie,” there are two 
“Noes” and then at the bottom it says: 

For whatever purposes you are asking this point, I will give you my word | 
will deny anyone saying you have ever done anything or said anything ab 
me or anyone I have known that you have been associated with. 

CHARLIE Berry 

The letter to Bill Grieves merely contains the two words “No” and 
no additional material. That is true of the letter to George Pipgras 
which has two “Noes” on it and no additional writing. 

Mr. Wiuuts. They are signed, though ? 

Mr. Goupstern. They are not signed by either Grieves or Pipgras, 
and the letter to Hal Weafer has the following statement at the bottom : 

“As far as I know the answer is ‘No’. Hal Weafer,” but the word 
“No” does not appear in the upper body of the letter. 

Mr. Keatrna. That is 12. 

Mr. Gotpstern, I think there were 13 umpires at that time. 

Mr. Keatine. The ones that complained about him to you are some 
other than these men, is that right ? 

Mr. Harrince. That is a little different situation. He is asking them 
if he ever turned them in to the American League office. He never 


turned anybody in to the American League office. The other umpires 
were the ones that discussed Stewart with me. 

Mr. Stevens. Perhaps it would be clarified if we had the questions 
before us again. Apparently Mr. Stewart framed the questions as 
follows: 


Have I ever been disloyal to you in any way? 

And secondly, 

Have I carried stories to the American League office that have been detri 
mental to your welfare as an umpire in the American League? 

Mr. Wits. To be technical about it, you are corroborated in what 
you say the way the questions are framed. 

The CHarrMan. Except I think Mr. Harridge said he had spoken 
te the umpires along the lines of those questions. 

Mr. Wiiuts. Well, the first question is “Have I been disloyal to you 
in any way”? 

Mr. Hines. I would hardly think that any umpire who did not 
like Stewart or had any grievance would even bother answering him 
if he had a grievance against him, 

Mr. Wiis. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Harrince. Mr. Hillings, I might say on that that several of th: 
umpires told me that they had gotten those ietters. I knew they were 
out and they had gotten them and they had signed them and immedi- 
ately sent them back because Stewart had tagged one or two of then 
as stool pigeons for Harridge and they at least wanted to show him—— 

Mr. Keatinc. Which ones were the stool pigeons? 
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Mr. Harrince. Mr. Pipgras was one, I might say } Mr. Summers was 
one and there might have been others that I don't recall just at this 
minute. 

Mr. Kratine. Pipgras did not sign one and another fellow did not 
sign one. 

Mr. Gossernm. Grieves did not sign the other one. 

Mr. Srevens. Bill Summers did sign his. 

Mr. Har ripGE. Bill Summers is the one that said he sent that back 
because he would be charged with being a stool pigeon for Har- 
ridge. 

Mr. Gorpste. In any event, I might ask this question first. Is it 
correct that Stewart was in charge of the crew that was umpiring here 
it that time, Weafer, Passarella, and Stewart? Was he the senior 
man In that group? 

Mr. Harrince. Pardon me, I did not get that. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Of the crew that was here in Washington on July 
0, | believe Mr. Stewart testified that he was in charge of that crew 
of Weafer, Passarella, and himself. 

Mr. Harrince. No, I would not say that because Passarella had been 
in the league 4 or 5 years ahead of Stewart. Mr. Passarella has had 
11 years of service. 

Mr. Goxtpstern. So that Stewart was not in charge—— 

Mr. Harrince. Stewart I would say now without checking the 
record was not the so-called senior man of the crew. 

Mr. Goupstern. And therefore he could not be in charge of the 
crew ¢ 

Mr. Harriper. Well, that is right, as senior man. 

Mr. Keatine. Do they go by seniority as they travel around 4 

Mr. Harriwwce. Well, the only place we recognize seniority is on the 
ball field. We kind of look to the senior man if there is any trouble 
and he has any new man on his staff, we look to him to step in and 
help the new man in quieting down any trouble. 

Mr. Keartinc. Is the senior man on the field always the umpire- 
in-chief ? 

Mr. Harrincr. The umpire-in-chief for each game is the umpire 
behind the plate calling balls and strikes. He is not selected according 
to seniority. This position rotates each day between members of 
each crew, 

The CHairman. I want to get this clear. The world series we 
mentioned at which he was appointed alternate, what world series 
was that, what year? 

Mr. Harrince. 1944. 

The Cuatrman. And you received complaints, as you allege, about 
Stewart prior thereto? 

Mr. Harriner. I would say prior to that time. 

The Cuamman. Despite that fact you gave this important assign- 
tment to him in the world series? 

Mr. Harriner. I said we were doing everything we could to help 
Stewart and see if we could not get him straightened around because 
we were anxious to keep him. He was the type of a man, if we could ~ 
develop him, that we would like to have on the staff. 

Aside from that we did many other things for him that would indi- 

cate that we were willing at least to go along : and try to helpthe fellow 
and correct him. 
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Mr. Lane. Mr. Harridge, there is one thing that is not quite clear 
to me in that controversy with Stewart. I think you stated a little 
while ago that one of the reasons why he was relieved was because you 
considered that he was disloyal to the American League in talking this 
matter over with the commissioner concerning salaries. 

Then later you stated that you did not know whether he talked to 
the commissioner or whether the commissioner talked to him about 
it. Wouldn't that throw a doubt on the disloyalty question ¢ 

Mr. Harrier. Well, I would say that his disloyalty to me was tly 
manner in which he conducted himself during the summer in just 
stirring up discord and trouble among the other umpires, which mad 
it difficult for our office to function with an umpire staff. 

Mr. Lane. In talking to the commissioner on the question of salaries, 
that did not have anything to do with his being relieved ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. Well, I would say not, no, sir. We relieved hin 
because it was either a question of having to let Pipgras go, who was 
an older man and, as I say, a better umpire at that time, or let Stewart 
go because we did not want to lose Pipgras. 

He said he would go home if he had to stay on the same staff with 
Stewart, and in view of Stewart’s past record, we would let Stewart 
go before we would let Pipgras go. 

Mr. Lane. At the time Pipgras made that statement to you, he and 
Stewart were not working together ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. No, sir. 

Mr. Goipsterxn. Now, Mr. Harridge, we have gotten to the point 
where Stewart had tried to reach you on the telephone. Did he ever 
succeed in talking to you on the telephone about this matter / 

Mr. Harrince. To the best of my knowledge I never talked to Stew- 
art after that. 

Mr. Goxtpstern. In fairness to you, I might point out that Stewart 
on the record recalled a telephone call with you where he had finally 
reached you the day after he first tried and while he was still in Boston, 
and in regard to that he points out that you had suggested to him that 
he stick around for a couple of days, that things might be straightened 
out, and he talked to Connolly and had Connolly call you. 

Mr. Harrince. He did talk to Connolly, but to the best of my know!]- 
edge I never talked to Stewart. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Did you ever talk to Stewart prior to the time when 
there was a hearing in the Mayflower Hotel / 

Mr. Harrier. No, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. So that the hearing then which we are getting to 
now took place on the basis of Stewart talking to the commissioner, 
I take it? 

Mr. Harrivce. Yes; under the rules he asked the commissioner for 
a hearing. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I see. So he had not discussed with you prior to 
that hearing, or whatever became of that meeting at the Mayflower, 
his version of what went on ? 

Mr. Harrince. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstr1n. Now the time did come, however, when you did meet 
in the Mayflower on this matter, is that correct ? 

Mr. Harrier. The only time I saw him was when I walked in. The 
commissioner called a hearing for the Mayflower and Mr. Fiery, the 
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league counsel, and our court reporter and I went to Washington for 
the hearing. 

When we walked into the hearing room, Ernie Stewart was there 
with the commissioner and the commissioner’s secretary, and I said, 
“Hello Ernie.” that is all I said. I said “How are you, Ernie,” and 
that was all the conversation I had with him. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Did the commissioner, in arranging for this meet- 
ing, indicate to you anything along the line that Stewart had been 
acting under his instructions ¢ 

Mr. Harnriper. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Or that there was anything to be said for Stewart ? 

Mr. Harrmar. No, sir. 

Mr. Gounsrrin. He merely said that there was going to be a hearing 
ind requested that you appear / 

Mr. Harriper. Requested my presence: yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiniines. Let me ask just one question. Is Pipgras still 
working ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. No, sir: Pipgras worked the season of 1946 and 
then retired because of bad health. He developed a kidney infection 
and he only worked 1 year after that. 

Mr. Hitiines. That was the only reason for his leaving the service 
of the American League / 

Mr. Harninge. That is right: he had a bad kidney infection, and 
the doctors advised him against umpiring further. 

Mr. Gotystein. Now I wonder if we could direct your attention 
to the meeting at the Mayflower. Commissioner Chandler, I take it. 
then announced to you that he was going to hold a hearing on the 
Stewart case ‘ 

Mr. Harriner. That is right: he notified me. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And requested that you be present ? 

Mr. Harringe. That is right. 

Mr. Gonpsrerx. Could you tell us just what happened at that 
meeting / 

Mr. Harriner. We entered the hearing room; and, as I say, Mr. 
Fiery was with me, our court reporter and Mrs. Morris was in the 
room, and Ernie Stewart: and the commissioner said, “Well, if you 
don’t mind, I would like to talk to Will alone”; and T asked Mr. Fiery: 
he said, “That’s all right: go ahead”; so everybody was excused but 
the commissioner and myself. 

He said. “Now, I just can’t afford to be involved in a hearing of 
this kind, and I don’t want any hearing”: and IT said, “Well, you 
called the hearing and we are prepared: we have all our data ready; 
and we would like a hearing.” 

He said, “Well, T just can’t be involved in this kind of a hearing. 
and IT am going to ask you if you will take Ernie back on your 
staff’: and T said, “No; Tam sorry: T can’t do that.” 

So with that he exeused me and called back in Ernie Stewart, and 
we went out and sat in the lobby of the Mayflower, and in 15 or 20 
minutes he called Mr. Fiery and myself back into the room and said 
that Ernie Stewart had decided to retire and would he glad to tender 
his resignation and wanted to know if that was satisfactory to me. 
I said, “That’s perfectly all right.” 

With that he signed his resignation: it was delivered to me: and 
T left the room. Now that is the last time I saw Stewart to speak to. 
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Mr. Goxtpstetn. And on no occasion then did you have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to Stewart about this matter ? 

Mr. Harrince. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. And you had no opportunity to hear his point of 
view on this question at all ? 

Mr. Harrinee. I had no conversation with him. 

Mr. Goxpstery. And after the resignation was signed, did you go 
out in the hall and talk to Stewart at all? 

Mr. Harrinér. No, sir; the only time I saw him was when I saw 
him come out of the commissioner’s room and join a newspaperman, 
and the commissioner had told us that he got the promise from Stewart 
th: 7 he would announce that he had resigned. 

I said, “Well, I think that is the proper thing for him to do, and we 
are perfectly willing to let him make the annoucement,” because we 
have never made a practice of announcing from our office the dis- 
charge or the release of an umpire, because we feel that is entirely 
up to the man; we do not want to do him any more injustice than 
necessary if he has been released. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. I should like to point out, for whatever value it 
may have in refreshing your recollection, if there is any recollection 
to be had on this matter, that Mr. Stewart in his testimony said that 
you had spoken to him after the hearing, told him that you were 
sorry about the matter, and in general quoted you as saying that, 
when Commissioner Chandler learns to run his office and allows you 
to run the American League, Mr. Chandler is going to be better off. 

Mr. Harrier. F made no such comment. I believe he used the 
word “son”; that I addressed him as “son.” 'That is a word I have 
never used in my life in addressing anybody. I don’t even address 
my own boy “son.” That isa particular Chandler word, not mine. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Have you ever fired any other umpire or dismissed 
any other umpire besides Mr. Stewart ? 

Mr. Harrince. We have released from time to time umpires who 
have not measured up to what we believe to be the qualifications of a 
major league umpire. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. Now, in the cases where you have had to relieve 
other umpires, have you discussed the matter with them at the time 
of firing, or have you just sent them telegrams and said, in effect, 
“This is it”? 

Mr. Harrince. In some cases we have discussed it with them because 
the circumstances were entirely different. We were releasing them 
because in our opinion they did not measure up to what a major ‘league 
umpire should be and had given us their best effort at least in endeavor- 
ing to become a major league umpire. 

Mr. Goupstern. I still do not think I have gotten the answer to 
my question. In those cases where you did fire, did you discuss it 
with the men ahead of time ? 

Mr Harriper. No. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Or was there any other case where you just- 

Mr. Harrincr. I would not say. Possibly some; maybe not. Usually 
we write them a letter at the end of the season and tell them that we 
are giving them their unconditional release and they are free to nego- 
tiate next. year with any league they see fit. 

Mr. Gorpstein. Did you ever dismiss Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Harriwer. Yes; we released Mr. Boyer. 
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Mr. Goupsterx. When you released Mr. Boyer, did you just do it 
by letter, or did you sit down and talk with him ¢ 

Mr. Harriwce. We talked with Mr. Boyer. Tommy Connolly talked 
with him. He happened to be in the East, either Philadelphia or 
Washington, and ‘Tommy talked with him and told him why we were 
giving him his release. It was for just lack of ability. 

Mr. Gotpsters. One other thing. Mr. Stewart in his testimony 
indicated that Mr. Pipgras had not been permitted to umpire either 
in 1944 or 1945—it was not clear which year—the games involving 
the Philadelphia club except at the termination of the season. Do 
your records reflect that? 

' Mr. Harriver. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Do your records reflect that testimony ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. No. I think that Mr. Stewart’s testimony was that 
the umpires are dominated over by the club owners, and that if a 
club owner does not like a certain umpire he can have him either re- 
m woved or transferred to some other ball club, and I think he stated 
sometime in early May Pipgras got in trouble with the Philadelphia 

ub and the Phil adelphia club brought pressure on the league office 
so he did not officiate in any more games for that season for the club. 

Asa matter of record, I would like to read Mr. Pipgras’ assignments 
for 1943. We usually assign our umpires for two series or in some 
cases only one series. May 18 to 20 he umpired with the Philadelphia 
club in Chicago; May 31 to June 6 he umpired at Philadelphia: June 
1) to 17 he umpired with Philadelphia at Boston; June 18 to 20 he 
umpired at Philadelphia; June 25 to 27 he umpired with the Phila- 
delphia club at Washington; July 5 to 7 he umpired with the Phila- 
delphia club at Cleveland; August 6 to 8 he umpired at Philadelphia; 
August 11 to 14 he umpired with the Philadelphia club at Cleveland; 
September 29 to October 1, which was the close of the season, he 
unpired at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Keatine. Is that the year in which Stewart informed us that 
Pipgras did not umpire with Philadelphia at all because Philadelphia 
put pressure on you not to allow him to officiate / 

Mr. Harrince. Mr. Keating, I believe he said he was not sure. He 
said 1943 or 1944. Now with your permission I would like to give 
you 1944. 

Mr. Hizurnes. You have just read us 1943? 

Mr. Harringr. That was 1943. Now here is 1944. 

May 15 to 21 at Philadelphia; May 24 to 27, Philadelphia at De- 
troit; June 8 to 11 at Philadelphia; June 13 to 15, Philadelphia at 
Boston; July 25 to 28, Philadelphia at St. Louis; September 8 to 10, 
Philadelphia at Washington; September 13 to 14 at Philadelphia; 
oe ptember 16 to 17, Philadelphia at New York; September 19 to 20, 
hiladelphia at Chicago; September 25 to 27, Philadelphia at De- 
troit; September 28 to 29, Philadelphia at Cleve Jand. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Do your records indicate that any umpire did not 

ve ciate for a major portion of the season for either 1943 or 1944 with 

e Philadelphia team / 

“Mr. Harnriner. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrrern. Are all the umpires about equal on that ? 

Mr. Harrmer. Yes, sir. We keep a chart, and we try at the end 
of the season to have the chart pretty well equal as to the work of 

‘umpires at home, as we eall it, or with the clubs on the road. 
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Mr. Keartnc. Do you ever eliminate an umpire from the clib be 
cause of pressure brought to bear by the club? 

Mr. Harrincr. Mr. Keating, in my 20 years of service with the 
league I have only had one request from a club owner to transfer an 
umpire from that city, and that was brought about because in the 
judgment of this club owner the umpire, he said, cheated them out 
of a ball game by a decision he gave on a man coming home; and he 
said he was fearful, if we didn’t transfer the umpire and he was in 
the ball park for the Sunday game, there would be a riot. I in 
formed him that we don’t operate our umpire staff that way and very 
definitely the man would not be transferred; if I took him out of 
the park, I would resign as league president. 

Mr. Keatine. In other words, it is your policy not to be interfered 
with by any club in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. Very definitely. That has been the policy of the 
American League, the policy of Mr. Johnson, and the policy of Mr. 
Barnard. As I say, that was the only request I have ever had from 
an owner to transfer an umpire. 

The Cuatrman. Who elects you, Mr. Harridge ’ 

Mr. Harriner. The club owners. 

The Cuarman. Is that done by majority vote / 

Mr. Harringe. Majority vote; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The majority of the club owners of the league? 

Mr. Harrivge. Yes. | might say—not patting myself on the back 
—that the vote has always been a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Keating. Do they elect you annually / 

Mr. Harriner. No, sir. My first term as league president was 3 
years, My next term 5, my next term 10, and I am now serving the 
second 10 years. 

Mr. Srrvens. Mr. Harridge, just to make the record complete, is it 
not possible that Mr. Stewart was just in error as to the dates of 1943 
and 1944? If you checked the records for other years, would they 
show substantially the same sort of schedule with respect to Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr. Harrince. We have not, but he mentioned 1943 or 1944. But 
i am sure we would find the same record because at no time have we 
ever kept any umpire away from any particular ball club. 

The Cramrman. From what fund are you paid your salary of 
$53.000 a year, Mr. Harridge? 

Mr. Harrince. Mr. Celler, we get a certain percentage of the gate 
receipts from each ball club. In other words, we are paid 8 cents per 
capita from each paid admission in eight American League parks. 

The Cuarrman,. That goes to the office of the president, and out of 
that comes your salary ? 

Mr. Harriner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. And the salary of your staff? 

Mr. Harriner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Is there a surplus? 

Mr. Harriner. Well, in addition to that we get a certain share of 
the clubs’ share of the receipts of the world series. So that we get 
just about enough revenue to pay our operating expenses. 

There are years when we show a surplus; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krattne. And you have a lot of high-priced lawyers, too. 
{ Laughter. ] 
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Mr, Harriver. We are going to need a lot of money to pay the bills; 
f assure you of that. 

Mr. Bryson. You do not raise a question about a lawyer's fee, do 
you, Mr. Keating / 
~ Mr. Keating. No. IT am not critical at all. IT am just pointing 
out It is one of your expenses, your very necessary expenses, 

Mr. Harringr. I think our attorney has advised us we had better 
be pretty careful because we are going to have some pretty big bills 
next vear. 

The CHAIRMAN. They have been listening here assiduously every 
day, every minute. 

Mr. Harriver. I will say for Mr. Fiery-——and I am sure Mr. Frick 
will say the same for Mr. Carroll—we are delighted to pay their bills 
because they do give us fine service. 

The Cuarman. We never complain, Iam sure, about a lawyer's fee. 

Mr. Goupsreixn. Mr. Harridge, what is the average length of serv 
ice of an umpire in your league ¢ 

Mr. Harringre. Well, we haven’t made what T suppose T could term 
a very careful check, but T would say offhand that the average service 
would run around 15 years, 

Mr. Goupsrern. And your pension fund begins at 15 years, is 
that right / 

Mr. Harriner. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. Is that an automatic pension or is it something at 
the discretion of the president of the league ¢ 

Mr. Harripgr. No, that was a fund set up by the club owners. It 
ean hardly be termed a pension fund, although we do pay out a 
monthly pension to each man that was on the staff and served 15 
years. But we are now in the midst of setting up a pension plan 
which will be very permanent and will operate through one of the 
large insurance companies the same as the ball players’ pension plan. 

Mr. Gotpstrertn. To be specific supposing I had had 15 years’ 
service in your league, would I automatically upon retirement be 
come eligible for whatever funds you pay out ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrers. Or is that at your discretion / 

Mr. Harringr. Oh, no. 

Mr. Goupstrern. It would be automatic / 

Mr. Harripvgr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. You do not deduct so much from the umpire’s earn 
ings ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. No, sir. Under the plan we are operating under 
now we do not. 

Mr. Bryson. They are not like Members of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. If we put in the new plan then the umpires will carry 
a part of the burden the same as the players do. 

Mr. Bryson. That would be comparable to the way Members of 
Congress do / 

Mr. Harringr. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson. We pay 5 percent. 

Mr. Harriver. Up to this time I would have to say it was more or 
less of just a gratuitous pension plan. I don’t know what else to call 
it. 
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Mr. Bryson. I believe the maximum salary an umpire can ever 
receive cannot exceed $12,000. 

Mr. Harrince. Our top now is $13,000. There is no limit. 

Mr. Bryson. That is about the equivalent of the Members of Con 
gress. 

The CHarrMan. It is more. 

Mr. Harrince. We will be glad to sign you. 

The Carman. It is more because that is only for a half year: 
actual work. 

Mr. Bryson. Do you suppose that an umpire has as many problem: 
as a Member of Congress 4 

Mr. Harrier. No, I don’t, and don’t forget in addition we wil! 
give you a $2,500 expense allowance. 

Mr. Bryson. We have just taken that away from ourselves. 

Mr. Gorpstern. I would like to turn briefly to another topic, Mr. 
Harridge. You were, were you not, one of the three members repre 
senting the American League on the so-called steering committee 
that was set up in 1946? 

Mr. Harrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. Could you give us some idea of the events or reasons 
which led to the formation of the steering committee ¢ 

Mr. Harringr. Well, at that time baseball was facing many prob- 
lems. We had the players jumping to the Mexican League. We had 
Mr. Murphy trying to form a players’ union. 

Mr. Keattnc. Who was Murphy ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. Robert Murphy. 

Mr. Krarine. A player? 

Mr. Harnriner. Of Boston, I believe. 

Mr. Kratine. An organizer, a union organizer ¢ 

Mr. Harrincr. He was not a player. He was an outside indi- 
vidual—a lawyer, I guess. [ Laughter. | 

We had the players asking for a minimum salary. They were ask 
ing us to give consideration to a pension plan. The two leagues met 
in Boston, I believe, on July 8 and appointed what they called the 
so-called steering committee. Those members were to act in the 
same way, I presume, as a board of directors act for some big company. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Would it be fair to say that the end result of the 
steering committee’s work included a better contract for the players, 
with a minimum salary, pension fund, and a new institution known as 
the players’ representatives on the executive council? Is that correct? 

Mr. Harriper. That was the final outcome of the meetings of the 
steering committee and later on there were player representatives, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Goipsrern. Now, on this executive council the players’ repre- 
sentative have what function ? 

Mr. Harriver. They sit in with the members of the executive council 
when any matters are discussed concerning their contracts or regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Players’ grievances in general ? 

Mr. Harriner. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. They present the views of the players; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. They present to the executive council their griev- 
ances or requests, whatever you might call them. Then those are 
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submitted to the league members at the next league meeting for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Goxtpsretn. Do the piayers’ representatives have any vote on 
the eventual outcome of their problem ¢ 

Mr. Harriwer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. So that the players’ representatives merely act as 
conduits to present the players’ views to you, and then they await 
whatever action the club owners are willing to give them; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Harringe. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Now, referring again to the steering committee 
do you remember on August 26, 1946, in Chicago, Mr. MacPhail pre 
sented to the committee a mimeographed report, which I think has 
previously been described as being in gray cover ‘ 

Mr. Harrincr. I don’t know about the cover. The one I saw had a 
blue cover on it. 

Mr. Goupsterx. In any event, Mr. MacPhail did bring a report 
with him ¢ 

Mr. Harriver. He brought a report to Chicago. I think the meeting 
was on August 27, but the so-called steering committee met a day or 
two ahead of that and considered the report which Mr. MacPhail had 
prepared as chairman of this committee, and it was considered by the 
steering committee members and the two league counsel. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. Now, Mr. MacPhail at that time was a member of 
the American League group on that steering committee / 

Mr. Harrinper. He was chairman of the steering committee. 

Mr. Goupstrern. And this document that he brought along was one 
whose contents you were not previously familiar with; is that correct 

Mr. Harriver. Well, I saw the original document. 

Mr. Goupsrein. But you saw it in Chicago for the first time ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. That is right. And as a matter of fact, the members 
of the steering committee and the attorneys saw it in Chicago for the 
first time after Mr. MacPhail had prepared it. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. When you read this document did you find any 
material in it which you felt should be deleted or cut out or which was 
not im accord with your views ¢ 

Mr. Harrincr. Not my personal views. The attorneys and the other 
uembers discussed it, and there were some matters there that they 
hought were not proper, and they were deleted before the final——— 

Mr. Goupsrein. In other words, you left it up to your attorneys to 
decide what should be in and what should be out ¢ 

Mr. Harringe. The attorneys and the other members of the com- 
mittee, because they were club owners. And I felt they were the ones 
vitaily involved. I entered into the discussion, yes, sir, but they were 
the ones that discussed more generally the contents of the MacPhail 
report. 

Mr. Gotpstrrn. So you, in your capacity as one of the three repre- 
sentatives of the American League and as president of the American 
League, did not make any decision as to what should be in or out, but 

ft that up to your other members and the attorneys ¢ 

Mr. Harringe. I entered into the discussions on them; yes: but I 
mean the final decision was made by the committee as a whole as to 

iat should be kept in and what should be taken out before it was 

ially submitted to the league for consideration and adoption. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. But the attorneys were there as attorneys but 
as members of the committee 4 

Mr. Harripce. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsreinx. Now, in leaving this matter up to the attorney. 
What in addition did you do with the report ¢ . 

Mr. Harrivge. When the report was finally put in final form a 
the entire committee was agreed that that’s the way it should be su 
mitted to the club members in the meeting on the 27th, 1 was asked 
it was then mimeographed and presented to the clubs on the 27th 
August, 

Mr. Goupsrein. In other words, you concurred in 
tions of your attorneys ¢ 

Mr. Harniper. Yes, sir, as league president. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Now, in the work of the steering 
any thought given to any problems of the umpires ¢ 

Mr. Harringr. No, sir. 

Mr. (JOLDSTELN. The problems discussed were those 
and club owners ¢ 

Mr. Harnincr. That is correct. 

Mr. (FOLDSTEIN. Have you ever elven any thought lo the questio 
or the suggestion which has been advanced here by some witnesse 
that umpires should be under the jurisdiction of the conunissione: 
as distinguished from being under the jurisdiction of the leagw 
president ¢ 

Mr. Harriper. I think that would be very detrimental to the best 
interests of baseball. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Would you explain why you think it would tx 
detrimental / 

Mr. Harniper. In the first place, it would take away a good deal o| 


ary 
_ 


all the sug 


cohiittee wa- 


of the plave 


each league’s identity. The umpires staff is a very definite part o| 
each league's set up, and I think the league presidents have, or t! 

league office T will say, has done an excellent job in getting togetlie 
what we believe is an outstanding umpire staff. T think that ea 

league should operate its own individual umpire staff, as T say, ne 

to destroy the league's identity. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Do you think that the identity of the umpires 
such that it affects the fan’s interest in the game 4 

Mr. Harriper. I don't think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. Keating. Did you ever hear a fan cheer an umpire ¢ 

Mr. Harringe. No; but I think that there is a cood deal of talk by 
the fans. Certainly there is a good deal of announcement: on the 
difference in the two statfs, and this and that, and I think it would be 
very detrimental to each league if the Commissioner operated thie 
staff. 

Mr. Kearine. Do you think any fan ever goes to the game to wat: 
an umpire perform / 

Mr. Harriver. I think a lot of fans go out—one of our owners told 
us that lots of fans pay their 50 cents to go out and yell and abuse 
the umpires. 

Mr. Hitiinas. That is especially true in Brooklyn. 

The Cuairman. They pay more than that for the privilege. 

Mr. Bryson. Did you ever hear anyone complain, curse, or fuss at 
nny umpire ¢ 
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Mr. Harrince. Fuss at him ? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr. Harringe. Many, many times. They spoil my ball games. 

Mr. Goupstein. Getting back to the question of the umpires being 
under the league jurisdiction, you do not mean to imply, do you, that 
you would have any less quality in terms of umpires if the umpiring 
staff were selected by the commissioner’s office rather than by the league 
president ¢ , 

Mr. Harriper. 1 wouldn't say that because he would probably fol- 
low the same course we do in having a supervisor. But I still believe 
that it is necessary for the identity of each individual league to 
retain its own umpire staff. I can’t see any benefit that will be derived 
by having a joint umpire staff. It certainly wouldn't give any better 
service. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Would it mean any more uniformity in the um- 
piring between the two major leagues ¢ 

Mir. Harripnge. T don't think so: no, sir. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. So it would not break down the identity of umpires 
n the two leagues. 

Mr. Harriver. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Srevens. Is there more competition for umpires’ services if 
they are under the two major leagues rather than under the Com- 
missioner ¢ 

Mr. Harrincre. More compet it ion / 

Mr. STEVENS. Don't you have two major leagues bidding against 
one another for a good umpire ¢ 

Mr. Harringe. No. I think Mr. Frick, former president of the 
National League, carried on his own scouting and we carry on ours, 

Mr. Kearine. Don’t you ever compete with each other 4 

Mr. Harrmer. No, sir. I mean, I may have beaten Ford to taking 
an umpire he was looking at, but we never deliberately try to outdo 
the other fellow in getting one man we like. 

Mr. Kearina. You don't 4 Do you deliberately do the cont rary and 
cet together / 

Mr. Harrincre. No. we don't get together: no, sir. I don't notify 
him who we are scouting and he doesn’t notify me who they are 
scouting. 

Mr. Goupsrern. If I may, I would lke to get some comments on 
come of the items that appeared in the first MacPhail draft and may 
or may not—I haven't had an opportunity to check—appear in the 
final draft and see what your views are. 

On page 46 of the original document it says: 

League presidents have little actual responsibility and authority for anything 
except the employment and assigninent of umpires and control of players, 

Isthat a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Harrivcr. No, sir: I think that is a very unfair statement, 

The Cuarmman. What comment do you care to make on that other 
than your conclusion it is unfair 

Mr. Harrince. Doesn't he say that the league president has very 
little to do outside the handling of the umpire staff / 

Mr. Gotpsretn. And the control of players. 


a letter of November M51. to the subcommittesr 
ice Bureau, American League Professional Base Ball C! 
be changed to read I think it would.” 
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Mr. Harrinee. As I enumerated when I first started, we have mar 
aluties in the office. I assure you that we do not have too much time t 
play around. We have many duties in the office outside of the umpi; 
staff, but in my judgment the umpire staff is the most important 
But we interpret playing rules, we handle player disturbances on thie 
ball field, we discipline players for disturbances on the ball field. .\- 
1 said, we handle all waiver requests that go through our offices, a 
player contracts. 

The CHarrman. On whose behalf do you make interpretations of 
therules? Is that in the event of a dispute? 

Mr. Harripce. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean between whom ? 

Mr. Harriver. If there is any question of a misinterpretation «| 
a rule by an umpire, our office—— 

The CHarrman. Just the playing rules? 

Mr. Harrince. I am talking about the playing rules; yes. 

Mr. Keatrne. How many of those did you have in the last season? 

Mr. Harrier. What? 

Mr. Keatina. How many such cases did you have in the last season 
where a club complained of interpretation of the rules ¢ 

Mr. Harriner. Not too many. 

Mr. Kerartine. Did you have any? 

Mr. Harrince. Because the playing rules have been rewritten, and 
they are in such form now that I do not think there is much oppor- 
tunity for a misinterpretation of the rules. 

Mr. Kearine. Did you have any in the last season ? 

Mr. Harrince. The last season; no, sir. 

Mr. Keating. So that duty was not too arduous. 

Mr. Harrince. No, but it is a part of the duties if it comes up. 

The Cnamman. Then why is not the comment of Mr. MacPhail 
sound? He says that your duties involve matters concerning the 
umpires and 

Mr. Wits. And control of the players. 

The Cuatmrman. And control of the players. Why is not that a 
sound statement ? 

Mr. Harringr. I didn’t get the “control of the players.” That is 
all right. 

The Cuarman. I think what he said—— 

Mr. Harrincr. I probably failed to mention, or maybe I did, that | 
draft the schedule and see that all the schedule dates are properly 
carried out. 

The Cuamman. That is pretty routine, is it not? That is done by 
the staff, is it not, and you follow season after season a definite pattern / 

Mr. Harrince. Well, the schedule, Mr. Celler, is not too easy 1 
matter. You have 16 ball clubs that operate under a joint schedule and 
each club is entitled to a certain number of Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. While in a way it rotates from year to year, at the same 
time- 

Mr. Keating. They change the calendar from year to year on you. 

Mr. Harrivcr. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Keatine. They change the calendar on you every year. 

Mr. Harrince. I was going to say it all depends on the way the hol 
days fall. You would be surprised how the holidays falling on cer 
tain dates throws out the schedule for every year. 
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Mr. Keatinc. You would just have to go back 7 years to do it. 

Mr. Harrivér. This year we had diffic ulty with the schedule because 
the holidays fall on Fr ‘iday . 

The Cuairnman. That is not very arduous a task, is it / 

Mr. Harriner. It takes time. 

Mr. Keatine. You have your records back 7 years for each year 
you have done it. 

Mr. Harriver. You cannot just sit down and repeat your schedule 
of 7 years ago. 

Mr. Keatrxe. No. Congress may declare a new holiday. 

Mr. Gotpstrrn. At page 10 of the MacPhail document the follow- 
ing appears : 

Your committee considered, and discarded as impracticable, suggestions that 
salary disputes be arbitrated or referred to the commissioner, 

Do you concur with that view? That is, it is impracticable to refer 
player salary disputes for arbitration to the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Harrince. I do not think the commissioner should be brought 
into any question of salary disputes if it can possibly be avoided. I 
believe the question of salary should be negotiated between the club 
and the player. The club owner is better qualified to know what 
salary he can pay and knows the ability of the ballplayer. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, but in industry generally that is not so. If 
there is any difference of opinion between employer and employee, 
usually there are methods by which the difference can be arbitrated. 

Mr. Harrince. Yes, sir. That provision is in the rules now. <A 
player can always appeal to the commissioner if he is in trouble over 
his salary. 

The Cuamman. Who selects the commissioner ? 

Mr. Harringe. The club owners. 

The CHatmman. So that the arbitration is finally determined, if 
there is a dispute, by an agent of the club owners; is that correct é 

Mr. Harringe. Well, yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cratrman. That is not the situation in industry generally, 
is it? That would be like a dispute concerning wages to be deter- 
mined by somebody selected by a group of the employers, the em- 
ployees having no voice in the choice of the arbitrator. That is exactly 
what it is in baseball, is it not ? 

Mr. Harrier. Well, I think, Mr. Celler, that the club owners are 
very sincere—— 

The Cuatmrman. That is not the answer. I asked whether that is 
not the case. 

Mr. Harrince. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now you can give us your views as to whether you 
think that is sound. 

Mr. Harriver. I think, as I was going to say, the club owners have 
been very sincere in their effort to select a man who will 1 Segawa 
represent the ballplayers. Judge Landis was definitely, I might say, 
player commissioner. I am sure Mr. Chandler was, and I know th: it 
Mr. Frick, the new commissioner, will be the same. His first duty is 
the protection of the ballplayer, and 

The Cuatrman. The first duty of the commissioner is the protection 
of the ballplayer? 

Mr. Harriwer. Yes, sir. 
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The Crairman. Despite the fact that the ballplavers have no voice 
in his selection ? 

Mr. Harriper. That is true. 

Mr. Keating. Why can’t the ballplayers have a voice in the selec 
tion? 

Mr. Harrivcr. Well, that is probably a difficult question to answe: 
It might be a very difficult matter for the ballplayers to enter into the 
selection of a commissioner. You have a certain group of player 
this year and many of them will not be in baseball, or in the major 
leagues maybe, next vear, and you have one group—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hutchinson, the players’ representative of you 
league, told us this week that ballplayvers should have a voice in thi 
selection of the commissioner. We asked him how he would do it, 
what modus operandi he would develop for that purpose, and he said 
it would be by representatives; that he and Ralph Kiner in the Na 
tional League could work out some way by which the players could 
register suitably and properly their choice. 

Mr. Harrweér. That might be possible. 

The Cuamman. How do you feel about it? 

Mr. Harripér. I would have no objection to that. 

The Cnamman. You have no objections? 

Mr. Harnivcr. No, sir. 

Mr. Keattne. I compliment you. 

The CuatrmMan. Very interesting. 

Mr. Keating. You are the first witness, as far as I have heard, 
representing the owners of organized baseball who—I may be wrong, 
but as I recall it, the first witness who has come out flat-footedly and 
said that he would have no objection to the players having a voice in 
the selection of the commissioner. 

The Cuarrman. Did not Mr. Wrigley say something about that ? 

Mr. Keating. Perhaps Wrigley did. I think it is commendable on 
your part. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you not think, in view of that very comfort 
ing—what I deem and the gentleman from New York deems comfort 
ing—statement, it might be well to labor in that direction, Mr. 
Harridge ? 

Mr. Harrince. I think the club owners will be very glad to consider 
that, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Turning to your tenure as president of the Amer- 
ican League, did it ever come to your attention that a club owner 
wished to move one of your franchises to another city ¢ 

Mr. Harriper. Well, there is always talk about moving a franchise 
It is probably a lot easier to talk about than it is to put into operation 
It would be a costly move. 

In the first place, if you were moving into some minor league terri 
tory, you would have to reimburse the club there for their assets, 
you would have to reimburse the league, and it would run into con 
siderable money. 

Mr. Goupsrein. I had in mind two specific incidents that have been 
nientioned previously in testimony, and I wondered if you could shed 
any lightonthem. One was the question which involved the America) 
League in the fact that there was some talk of moving the St. Loui: 
National League Club into Detroit, an American League town, and 
the other case I had in mind was moving the St. Louis America! 
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League team out to the west coast. Are you familiar with either of 
those incidents ¢ 

Mr. Harrivér. I am familiar with the discussion to move the 
Browns to Los Angeles. I am not familiar with any discussion, and 
| don’t think it really got to the point where there was any real dis- 
cussion, about moving the Cardinals to Detroit. There has always 
been some talk that perhaps St. Louis can’t support two ball clubs 
and that either the Cardinals ought to move out or the Browns ought 
to move out. 

Mr. Gotpsters. Were there any specific negotiations by Mr. Barnes ¢ 

Mr. Harrier. In 1941, Mr. Barnes, then owner of the St. Louis 
Browns, was negotiating for the movement of the St. Louis Browns 
to Los Angeles. We had our meeting in Chicago, and he was dis 
cussing it then with the club members. 

Mr. Hituines. How far did that discussion go? I may preface by 
saying that Mr. Spink this morning told us the deal was all set and 
the owners had agreed, and that everything probably would have 
gone through if it had not been for Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

Mr. Harringre. | don’t think Mr. Spink knew his facts, because it 
was only in the discussion situation. I mean, it had only gotten to 
the form of discussion. There was no definite committal by the Amer 
ican League clubs. As a matter of fact, they hadn't gotten to the 
point of voting on it. They were discussing the question of trans 
portation. 

Mr. Hituines. What was the biggest objection to Mr. Barnes’ iden ¢ 

Mr. Harnrinee. I think the biggest question was transportation. 

Mr. Hinuines. That was the biggest factor ? 


Mr. Harringe. At that time they talked about flying the clubs, and 
some of our clubs said that they would object to putting their entire 
ball club in the air. 

Mr. Hiniines. Do you think that is as big a problem today as it was 
10 years ago when this vege was made ¢ 


Mr. Harringe. Possibly not, because the air service has improved. 
But there are still some club owners who wouldn't put their clubs in 
the air, and there are many ballplayers who won't fly. 

Mr. Hinuines. Would you say today the biggest obstacle to the 
transfer of the St. Louis Browns or any other American or National 
League team to Los Angeles or San Fr: ancisco or some other Cit inh 
the West is still the question of transportation ¢ 

Mr. Harriver. I would say the question of schedule, transportation, 
and expense, It would take quite a sum of money to move the St. 
Louis Browns to Los Angeles. They would have to reimburse the 

lub, they would have to reimburse the league, and no doubt they 
would have to give some consideration to Holly wood, Because if you 
had a major league club in Los Angeles and a minor league club in 
Hollywood, of course, somebody would suffer. 

Mr. Hituines. Hollywood is already paying royalties, so to speak, 
to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Harripce. Yes, but IT mean you would almost put Hollywood out 
of business, Mr. Hillings, if you h: ida major league club in Los Angeles 
and still had a minor league club in Hollywood, 

Mr. Hintires. I take it from your commentary so far you would be 
opposed to the transfer of one of the major league teams to the west 
coast at this time. 
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Mr. Harrivee. No, I wouldn’t say that. I don’t think there has been 
any real intention since 1941 to give consideration to moving a major 
league club to the coast. 

Mr. Hiiurnes. There has been no consideration of that propos:! 
since 1941? 

Mr. Harriner. Well, there has been no effort made by any major 
league club. 

Mr. Hitiinas. Now, in 1947 or thereabouts, did not a group of civic 
leaders from Los Angeles petition the major leagues for possible 
transfer of a franchise out there? 

Mr. Harrince. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hires. There was no discussion about 1947 in response to 
a petition that was submitted in that regard ? 

Mr. Harrince. Well, I don’t recall the circumstances. They might 
have approached the St. Louis Club and discussed it with the St. Louis 
Club. 

Mr. Hriurnoes. I understand some proposal was definitely presented 
to a group of major league owners. 

Mr. Harriver. Mr. Fiery calls my attention to the fact that a man 
by the name of Roach 

Mr. Hivurnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrivce. Came out and made a plea for the movement of a 
transfer of a major league club to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Huurnes. Was not that proposal discussed among the owners 
and people such as yourself who have an official position in the Amer- 
ican League? 

Mr. Harrivcr. But at that time there was no club, at least in our 
league, that was for sale to be transfered to the coast. You would have 
to first carry on your negotiations with whatever club wanted to sell 
or transfer. 

Mr. Hurnes. Now, you mentioned the expense involved in the 
transfer of the franchise. Is it not true that from time to time the 
American League, all of the clubs in the American League, have sub- 
sidized the St. Louis Browns during the period they are losing money, 
in order to keep them active in continuing their play in the league? 

Mr. Harriner. That is correct. 

Mr. Hiiuines. That, of course, means a considerable expense, does 
it not, to keep them there ? 

Mr. Harrince. Well, but at the same time there was no pressure put 
on the St. Louis Club by the American League to sell its franchise 
or transfer its franchise to another city. 

Mr. Hitiinés. Suppose another proposal 

Mr. Keatine. Of course, they might have to subsidize Los Angeles, 
too. 

Mr. Harrivcr. We have always felt there was no assurance that 
Los Angeles would patronage a tail-end ball club any more than St. 
Louis does. 

Mr. Hitiines. You are assuming it would be a tail-ender. 

Mr. Harrince. It would be a tail-ender for a while if you transferred 
a tail-end ball club. 

Mr. Hittrnes. Is that not making a pretty unfair presumption, that 
the first team Los Angeles gets would be a tail-end ball club? 

Mr. Harriper. Mr. Hillings, if you are transferring the St. Louis 
Browns today, for example, you are going to get a tail-end ball club. 
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Mr. Hitiines. You are sure of that ? 

Mr. Harriwer. I mean, according to the standing of the league at 
this time. 

Let me say this: You probably know of the various meetings we 
have had with the Pacific Coast League people, and nothing much 
came of them because the Pacific Coast League never came on with 
any definite proposal that was agreeable to the eight Pacific Coast 
League clubs. There was always two factions: one wanted this and 
one wanted the other. 

Mr. Hutxuinos. Is that not always going to be the case? That would 
be the case if you were going to suggest the transfer of a large depart- 
ment store to any area. The focal merchants and people of that area 
probably would oppose it because it might mean that they at the outset 
would be subjected to pretty serious competition. But in a growing 
area Where the increase in the last 10 years has been more than 45 
percent, where the total population today is 4,300,000, would you not 
think in those circumstances the possibility of picking up the gap that 
might come right at the outset with the transfer of the major league 
club would be definitely present? In other words, the situation could 
adjust itself as the population is growing all the time. 

Mr. Harriner. Well, don’t you feel that the Pacific Coast League, 
if they can do the job and eventually become a major league, have 
major leagues status as a league, would be better for the west coast than 
to wreck the Pacific Coast League by bringing one club or two clubs 
and taking your two choice cities ¢ 

Mr. Hitiineés. That, of course, I want your opinion on. I might say 
it would not necessarily wreck the Pacific Coast League. But 1 would 
appreciate your comment. Is that your position—that the transfer 
of a couple of franchises would not be as good as a third major league / 

Mr. Harrince. I think if you took Los Angeles and San Francisco 
out of the Pacific Coast League it would certainly damage that league 
to the extent they might have a hard time struggling along without 
the two big cities. 

Mr. Hittrneés. Despite the fact the population is increasing tre- 
mendotsly all the time, and the situation is by no means static out 
there as it might be in some other sections of the country. You do not 
think that factor would make any difference ? 

Mr. Harrince. Is it growing that fast in the other cities of the Pacific 
Coast League ? 

Mr. Hitirnes. Yes. 

I have just a couple of other questions right on this point. Is it 
your position, then, that the only answer to the situation which faces 
us in view of the fact that there is no major league baseball west of 
the Mississippi River is to create a third major league? Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Harriwce. Well, I think that if and when the Pacific Coast 
League can qualify as a major league that there would be no objection 
upon the part of the two present major leagues. 

Mr. Hitirnes. How could the Pacific Coast League do that ? 

Mr. Harriner. As you probably know, the major leagues, or the 
executive council rather, at the time of the world series met with ¢ 
committee from the Pacific Coast League and they made some pro- 
posals that, I believe, if adopted will be a long step toward eventually 
getting major league status for the Pacific Coast League as a whole. 
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Mr. Hizuines. Those proposals have not yet been made public’ 

Mr. Harrmee. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiniines. And you are not at liberty to make them public ? 

Mr. Harriwer. No: because the Pacific Coast League is considering 
them at a meeting, I believe sometime in the latter part of October. 

Mr. Hivurncs. Would it be possible for you to comment whethe: 
or not such proposals would include the elimination of the playe: 
draft ¢ 

Mr. Harripcr. At least toa certain extent; ves. 

Mr. Hines. There was discussion of that / 

Mr. Harriper. Yes. 

Mr. Hiturnes. And you think these new proposals which have not 
yet been announced may put the Pacific Coast League on the road 
toward becoming a third major league / 

Mr. Harrie. I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. Hinuincs. You think that would be much more feasible tha: 
attempting to transfer a couple of franchises from an existing league / 

Mr. Harringr. I think the Pacific Coast League could probably do a 
better job and satisfy that section of the country as a whole by having 
a major league than it would by taking two of the choice cities 
and moving one of our clubs out. 

Mr. Hitazines. Would you say the majority of the major league 
owners today would be opposed to transfer of a franchise of any 
existing major league team / 

Mr. Harriver. I would say they would not be. 

Mr. Hituincs. You would say they would not be ¢ 

Mr. Harrinee. I don’t believe they would be if the schedule could 
be worked out and the proper financial settlement made with the club, 
if there is one for sale 4 

Mr. Hitzrnes. Do you not think if such proposal were followed oui 
and proved that the question of scheduling is something that could 
be worked out / 

Mr. Harriner. Well, it would make an awkward schedule to have 
one or two clubs in Los Angeles and San Francisco in connection with 
our present schedule unless they traveled by air. A good deal of th 
travel would have to be by air. 

Mr. Hitiines. You are not opposed to air travel for ball clubs, are 
you? 

Mr. Harnince. I personally, if T owned a ball club, would not put 
them in the air, and I think some of the other owners feel the same 
way. 

Mr. Hitzineés. A lot of clubs in the majors do fly to games and in 
the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Harrince. Well, some of our clubs a year or two ago did a lot 
of flying by air, but have curtailed it to some extent because they 
had one or two bad experiences, and they now are a little bit fearful 
of putting an entire ball club in the air, 

Mr. Goipsre1x. Mr. Harridge, I wonder if we could look back t 
the last birth of a major league, namely, when the American League 
came into being. 

IT am sure, having been with the American League since 1911, you 
probably picked up some of the history that went into the founding 
of that league, and I wonder if you remember that there was a wat 
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between the American League and the National League, in the base- 
hall sense of the word “war.” that led to the birth of the American 
League / 

Mr. Harnripgcr. That is correct. 

Myr. GOLDSTEIN. Do you re member or know that most of the ] lave ‘Ts 
who came into the American League were reserve jumpers “has the 
National League, not contract jumpers, but reserve Jumpers ‘ 

Mr. Harripce. That is true. as | remember it. 

Mr. Goupsrers. In other words, the American League had as one 
of its fundamental principles that it would not take a contract jumpet 
bat it would take a reserve jumper ¢ 

Mr. Harringr. Back in those early days; yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Have you any doubt that unless these players had 
jumped over from the National] League the American League would 
not be in existence today ¢ 

Mr. Harniper. I think they probably would be in existence, but it 
probably would have been a more diflicult struggle to reach major 
league status, 

Mr. Goxtpsrer. In other words, taking the reserve Jumpers did 
expedite their development into a major league 4 

Mr. Harringr. Because you alread, had a nucleus of major league 
players to build to. 

Mr. Goupsrers. Do you think it would have been desirable for or 
ganized baseball back in the late IS890°s and 1900's to have placed 
the founder of your league, Mr. Ban Johnson, Mr. Clark Griffith, and 
others on the ineligible list fora o-vear period ¢ 

Mir. Harriner. That. of course, goes back to the early history of 
baseball. and T wouldn't have any judgment on that. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Well, do you think that if Mr. Griffith, for example, 
had been placed on the ineligible list for 5 years because he jumped 
over to the Chicago White Sox—do vou think if he and the rest of 
the players had been sO treated it would have ( ‘hanged the course of 
baseball history ¢ 

Mr. Harringcr. [have no judgment on that. 

Mr. Govpsrern. In any event, do you think that a person that 
jumps his reserve today should be treated any differently than a player 
who jumped from the National League to the American League when 
the American League was founded ¢ 

Mr. I] ARRIDGRE. We Tl, pe rhaps not if they violated the same 

The Cuaran. T my aut ‘is a tough question. 

Mr. Harrincre. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Goupsrern. T was just wondering if you could think of any 
reason, having been in baseball since L911, why should there be stiffer 
penalties today against players than there were as a matter of prac 
tice back in the early 1000's, TTave times changed so much ¢ 

Mr. Harrier. I think conditions have changed since those e arly 
days. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And you think the changing conditions have necessi 
tated making it tougher for plavers who jump 4 

Mr. Harrivcr. Well, I imagine you are referring to the 5-year pen- 
alty that they put on the players who jumped to the Mexican League 

Mr. Goupsrers. That would be one example. 

Mr. Harringe. That was deemed necessary at that time because not 
only a number of plavers liacl jumped, but there were Thiae TDN other plas 
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ers, so-called stars, that were being enticed to jump their contracts. | 
believe the commissioner deemed it necessary to make a fast and har 
rule that any player who jumped his contract or reservation and went 
into the Mexican League would be ineligible for a 5-year period. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. What was the situation if they returned before th. 
season opened ? 

Mr. Harrincr. He gave them the right—this was about 3 or 4 
weeks before the season opened—he gave them the right if the 
returned to their clubs before the season opened there would be 1 
penalty. 

_The Cuamman. What right was that? That was not much of a 
right. 

Mr. Harnipver. I mean it had an easing effect. 

The CuarrmMan. Sort of an inducement, is that it? 

Mr. Harrincr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Now, your office handles the waiver problem, does 
it not? That is strictly within the jurisdiction of your office? 

Mr. Harrinee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Go.psrern. And the rules on waivers provide, do they not, 
that a player may be placed on the waiver list on three occasions, but 
on the third occasion it is impossible to withdraw his name? 

Mr. Harriner. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Has it ever come to your attention that there have 
ever been gentlemen’s agreements not to claim a player on the waiver 
list ? 

Mr. Harringe. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstrein. Did it ever come to your attention that efforts were 
made to induce a club not to take a player on the waiver list? 

Mr. Harriner. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Such practices, in fact, if they ever did exist, would 
be in violation of baseball’s rules, would they not ? 

Mr. Harrincre. That is true. The rules provide for that. 

Mr. Goupstrern. As far as you know, there has never been any viola- 
tion of that rule? 

Mr. Harrinvce. No, sir. The waivers go through our office in regu- 
lar form, and we have never had any knowledge, as you say, that a 
club was asked not to claim him or to cancel a claim if they claimed 
him. 

Mr. Gotpsrere. And if it did come to your attention that there was 
a gentlemen’s agreement or an attempt to induce a club not to take a 
player on the waiver list, what action would you take? 

Mr. Harrmwer. The commissioner’s office would take action under 
major-league rules. 

Mr. Goupstern. So your office would not take action, would merely 
process the waivers? 

Mr. Harrince. It would be the duty of the commissioner’s office to 
take the action. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you call it to the attention of the commis- 
sioner’s office ? 

Mr. Harrince. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Keatina. Are these club owners pretty friendly with each 
other ? 

Mr. Harrier. They are in meetings, but they are pretty competi- 
tive on the ball field. 
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Mr. Keatine. But sort of like lawyers—when they get together they 
are friendly with each other until they get into a courtroom. 

Mr. Harrwwer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. They eat and drink together and get along pretty well 
on the surface, at least when they have these meetings! 

Mr. Harrivce. We meet together socially ; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You have the power of discipline over the players 
and the umpires, is that it / 

Mr. Harriner. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And the commissioner is supposed to have the 
power of discipline over the owners and managers, is that it? 

Mr. Harriver. And, Mr. Celler, the disc ipline that I have over the 
ballplayers is for conduct on the playing field. ‘The commissioner 
has jurisdiction over any violation of the major or minor league rules. 

The CuarrMan. Who makes the rules? 

Mr. Harripcr. They are made by the club members. 

The CuairMan,. So that the rules which govern the club owners are 
made by themselves and the commissioner only has the right to inter- 
pret those rules? 

Mr. Harriver. Enforced by the commissioner. 

The CHairman. And the club owners can change the rules any time 
they wish ? 

Mr. Harrinér. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So that the club owners can really circumvent the 
power of the commissioner at any time they want if they get together. 

Mr. Harrmecr. They could, but they don’t. The commissioner has 
a right under the rules, if there is some rule in the book that he thinks 
is detrimental to the best interest of baseball, he has the right to 
call that to the attention of the club owners and ask them to change 
the rule, amend the rule. But if it is not amended and is readopted 
then, naturally, that is a major league rule. 

The Cuarman,. Let's get it right, now. The club owners make the 
rules; is that right? 

Mr. Harrincs. That is right. 

The Cuairnman. The commissioner interprets the rules and the 
club owners can change the rules. The power to make is the power to 
a ange. 

Mr. Keatinc. You mean playing rules? 

The Cuairman. All the rules. 

Mr. Harringe. I am talking about major league rules. 

Mr. Kearinc. Who makes the playing rules, how you play the 
game ? 

Mr. Harrivce. The playing rules are revised and amended by a 
rules committee. 

Mr. Keatrine. Of the owners? 

Mr. Harrwwee. No. Well, yes, it is usually some representative in 
the league who is familiar with the actual pl: iving of the game and 
usually an umpire. The commissioner is chairman of that rules com- 
nuttee. 

Mr. Keating. And they do that every year; is that right? 

Mr. Harrince. No; the rules were changed 2 or 3 years ago for the 
lirst time for many years. 

Mr. Keatrnc. And the commissioner is the chairman of that ? 
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Mr. Harrince. He is chairman of the rules committee. 

Mr. Goopwin. And there are some ground rules applicable only 1 
one field: is that right ¢ 

Mr. Harriver. That is right, sir. If there are any unusual cond 
tions ina ball park, the umpires make ground rules to cover those sit 


uations, 

Mr. Hinucs. By way of further check on the commissioner, t}y 
owners, of course, can decide not to retain his services when his term of 
ollice expires ¢ 

Mr. Harringr. That is right. 

Mr. Hintimcs. So actually there are a number of Ways in which Thre 
owners themselves can overrule the commissioner, if they do not lik 
something he has done ¢ 

Mr. Harrmce. Well, during his term of office his word ts final im any 
dispute. 

Mr. Hiniinas. By way of interpretation of the rules which hav 
been made by the club owners themselves / 

Mr. Harrmer. That is right. 

Mr. Hinrines. And if they do not like his decision they might very 
well change those rules / 

Mr. Harrincr. They can amend the rules at any time. 

Mr. Himurnes. And they could, of course, bring considerable pres 
sure to bear on the commissioner in view of the fact he has to look to 
them for rehiring or being carried on a contract again. 

Mr. Harriper. I don’t think that condition has ever prevailed, Mr 
Hillings. 

Mr. Hinnines. Was not an awful lot of quest ion raised among people 
in baseball as to that approach in the case of Mr. Chandler ? 

Mr. Harnripcr. Well 

Mr. Hinnincs. He has certainly given a lot of people to think that 
was the case. 

Mr. Harriner. T would rather not, if vou do not mind, discuss Mr 
Chandler. 

The Cirrman. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Harridge, did Senator Chandler when he wa: 
commissioner have more or less power than Judge Landis had when he 
was commissioner / 

Mr. Hlarringe. There was no power taken away from Mr. Chandler 
when he took over the commissionership. He had the same powe! 
Judge Landis had: more so, in that a rule was added that if at any time 
he did not like a certain rule, that he thought it was detrimental to the 
best interests of baseball. he had the right to call that to the attention 
of the club owners and at least ask them to give the rule some considera 
tion and rescind it if they agreed with his views. Now, Judge Landis 
didn’t have that power. 

Mr. Srevens. If anything, Senator Chandler had more power than 
Judge Landis? 

Mr. Harniper. In that one respect. 

Mr. Kearine. Were not his powers watered down during the course 
of his tenure 4 

Mr. Harrmer. Oh, no, you can’t change the rules while the com- 
missioner is holding office. I mean you can’t curtail his power. That 
is what I mean. 
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Mr. Chandler, although he said, I guess, in his speeches that some 
of the power was taken away from him, had identically the same 
power as Judge Landis, and more so in the rule I referred to. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Harridge, it has been stated many times that 
Judge Landis would not have been reelected commissioner if it: had 
been necessary for him to get 12 votes. 

Mr. Harriver. That is Chandler’s remark: ves. 

Mr. Srevens. Are you aware whether or not that is true / 

Mr. Harripcr. No. Let me tell you that Judge Landis on every 
election was unanimously reelected. There was never any question 
of getting majority vote or 12 out of 16.) There was simply a pro 
posal made for the reelection of Judge Landis and it Wilts alway s doi 2 
by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Srevens. Just one other question, Mr. Harridge. | wonder if 
you agree with the testimony of Mr. Spink that the shortage of um 
pires Is so severe that it is unrealistic to think of establishing a third 
major league at the present time. 

Mr. Harringe. T cant imagine what Mr. Spink was driving at. 
Because if the Pacific Coast League goes major league, they have their 
own umpires ready, and certainly there will be plenty of umpires if 
atany timea third major league ts formed. 

Mr. Srevens. You do not think that is a valid objection to a third 
major league 4 

Mr. Harripner. No. I do not. I couldn't follow him on that. 

The Cuamman. I think that concludes your testimony, Mr. Has 
ridge. Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Mr. Harringe. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Keating. 1 want to ask one thing. When you next consider 
your baseball-play ine rules, consider changing ana instend of havin y 
three strikes and four balls. to speed up the game, have it four strikes 
and three balls. That will speed up vour game, make it a better game 
to watch. T hope you will take that under consideration. 

Mr. Harripcr. IT agree with you that there are games that are long 
drawn out, and if there is any suggestion that you gentlemen lave 
that would help us hurry them along we would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Kearine. I do not know as that would hurry it along, but vou 
would get more hits. There is nothing more deadly than to see a 
fellow strike out. 

Mr. Hinuineés. Up in Rochester they are used to seeing a 
strike-outs. 

Mr. Harrincre. In other words. vou like action 

Mr. Kearine, Action. 

Mr. Harringe. Tam with you. 

Mr. Ki ATING., They changed basketball lo elive It more action: and 
the pass, in my book, gives football more action. Now, I suggest that 
baseball turn that right around so there are four strikes and you 
are out, and you can walk on three balls. That means the pitcher has 
vot to deliver more balls over the plate they can get a swing at, and that 
will speed up the game. 

Mr. Harriper. Thank you very much. We will consider that. 

The Cuatrman. I want to read a telegram received from Phil Riz- 
zuto, addressed to me: 

Sorry to disappoint you. Wife very ill Cannot 
Hope you understand Please wire instructions 


80861—52—ser. 1, pt 
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I am sorry to hear his wife is ill; and it is presumed, in view of the 
fact that we only have two more days for these hearings, we will have 
to excuse Mr. Rizzuto. 

Now, one of our staff members, Mr. Peter S. Craig, has made a very 
interesting analysis of player salaries, operating income of the Ameri- 
can and National Leagues, and major-league profits and losses. Mr. 
Craig, will you please give us your conclusions? 

Mr. Crate. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit, first, a memorandum 

repared by Mr. Charles F. Schwartz, Assistant Chief of the National 
ncome Division, Department of Commerce, Office of Business Heo- 


nomics. 

It is the estimate of consumers’ expenditures for various spectator 
amusements from 1929 to 1950. According to these estimates, the 
public spent $17 million on professional baseball in 1929. This 
dropped off to 10.8 million in 1933, rose to a prewar high of 21.5 in 
1939; in midwar depression was 14.2, reached a postwar high in 1948 
of 68.1 million, and in 1950 was 55.4 million. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. That is salaries alone? 

Mr. Craic. This is total public expenditures for admissions to or- 
ganized baseball. 

The CHatmrMAN. It will be accepted. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


ExHisir No. 50 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1951. 


Memorandum prepared in response to an inquiry of August 7 from Hon. Emanuel 
Celler, chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The methods used in deriving personal-consumption expenditures for admis- 
sions to the varivus specified spectator amusement items (IX, 1 (a) through (i) ) 
which are shown for the years 1929-50 in the 1951 National Income Supple- 
ment to the Survey of Current Business are described below. Estimates for 
these items are given in the attached table. The number of digits in which they 
are shown—tenths of millions, as requested—should not be viewed as indicative 
of accuracy. As will become evident from the description of methodology, the 
figures are estimates which, though based on the best available information, are 
in some instances subject to considerable margin of error. 

It should be noted that admissions to professional boxing, wrestling, and other 
sports not included in terms IX (1 (a) through (i) are included in commercial 
aniusements, n. e. ¢., item IX (9), which includes admissions and fees of 
automobile race tracks, sports and athletic fields and sports promoters in addi- 
tion to a large group of “other amusements” such as carnivals, circuses, domino 
parlors, and pony tracks. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS 


This series represents admissions to theaters primarily engaged in the exhibi- 
tion of motion pictures with or without vaudeville presentations. 

The 1939 figure was taken from the Census of Places of Amusement for that 
year. Estimates for 1945 and 1947 are based on Bureau of Internal Revenue 
compilations of operating receipts of corporate and noncorporate enterprises 
in the motion-picture industry. Interpolation and extrapolation by gross re- 
ceipts from operation of motion-picture theater corporations, with allowances for 
changes in the admissions tax, provided estimates for most of the other years. 
For the two most recent years, when such data are not available, estimates are 
obtained by (1) extrapolating estimated total taxable admissions by an index 
obtained by dividing the Federal admissions tax rate into total collections from 
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this tax and adding the tax collections to the quotient, and (2) deducting the 
independently estimated amount of receipts from taxable admissions to other 
spectator amusements. 


LEGITIMATE THEATERS AND OPERAS 


This series includes admissions to productions of theatrical producers, opera 
companies, road companies, stock companies, and legitimate stage theaters which 
actually present theatrical productions. 

Admissions receipts were obtained for 1935 and 1939 from the Census of Places 
of Amusement. Bureau of Internal Revenue tabulations of gross receipts from 
operations of corporate “theaters, legitimate, vaudeville, etc.” were used to extra- 
polate the 1935 figure to obtain estimates for the 1929-37 period. Straight-line 
interpolation supplied the 1938 estimate. Estimates for 1940 and subsequent 
years were obtained by extrapolating the 1939 estimate by an index of the prod- 
act of the number of performances in New York City theaters, reported annually 
in the New York Times, and the motion-picture admissions component of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS OF NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS, EXCEPT ATHLETICS 


This series represents admissions to entertainment events, except athletics, 
produced by religious, fraternal, or educational associations. 

With satisfactory data for this item lacking, a rough estimate for 1939—$30 
million—was extrapolated to other years by estimated consumer expenditures 
for all other recreation services. 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 


This series covers admissions to all games played by the major and minor 
leagues and semipro teams, including play-off games, all-star games, and the 
world series. 

The 1939 figure was taken from the Census of Places of Amusement. 

Estimates for other years are the sum of separate estimates of admissions 
receipts of the various leagues, obtained by multiplying attendance by average 
udmission price, plus world-series receipts. 

In the 1929-46 period separate estimates were made for (1) National and 
American Leagues; (2) AAA leagues; and (3) other organized minor and semi- 
pro teams, while for 1947 and subsequent years separate estimates were made 
for (1) National and American Leagues; (2) organized minor leagues, by class 
of league; and (3) semipro teams. 

Major-league attendance, obtained directly from the American League and 
National League, was multipled by $1.10 for the 1932-43 period ($1, 1929-31; 
$1.20, 1944 and 1945; $1.30, 1946; and $1.35, 1947-50) to obtain estimated major- 
league receipts. 

Attendance figures for AAA minor leagues, obtained for 1929 and 1930 from 
Americans at Play (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933), by J. F. Steiner, and for 
1946 from the Sporting News, were interpolated by major-league attendance 
to obtain attendance estimates for intervening years. The estimated average 
price per ticket was as follows: 1932-43, 71 cents; 1929-31, 65 cents; 1944, 77 
cents ; 1945, 90 cents ; 1946, $1.02. 

Estimates of minor-league and semipro attendance, exclusive of AAA leagues, 
for the years 1937-46 were obtained from the National Association of Vrofes- 
sional Baseball Leagues, while attendance in the 1929-36 period was estimated 
on the basis of the number of leagues operating and information available on 
individual leagues. The average price per ticket for these minor leagues in 
1939 was determined by deducting estimated major-league and AAA league 
receipts from the census figure and dividing the result by estimated attendance 
Average price (55 cents), thus determined, was held constant for the 1929-43 
period and raised to 60 cents in 1944, 65 cents in 1945, and 67 cents in 1946 

For 1947 it was possible to obtain more adequate data relating to minor leagues 
than had formerly been available. The average price per unreserved grandstand 
ticket for each class of minor league in 1947 was obtained from the National 
Association of Professional Baseball Leagues. These average prices have been 
held constant for 1948-50 and multiplied by attendance data for each class of 
league. Minor-league attendance, by class of league, for 1947 and subsequent 
years has been obtained from the Sporting News. 

Data on world-series admissions receipts are obtained from newspaper reports. 
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PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


This series represents admissions to all games played by professional and sem 
professional clubs. 

Admissions receipts for the various professional and semiprofessional footbal 
clubs were estimated by multiplying attendance for the various leagues, a 
reported by newspapers, by estimated average admission charges. 


PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY 


This series represents admissions to all games played by professional an 
semiprofessional clubs. 

Actual admission receipts were obtained from the National Hockey League 
(all years), the American Hockey League (1958-45), the American Hocke 
Association (1940-42), and the Eastern Amateur Hockey League (1945-48) 
Kistimates for other components were based on information obtained from news 
paper accounts and sports manuals. 


HORS! AND DOG-RACE TRACKS 


This series, representing admissions to horse- and dog-race tracks, is based 
on attendance data and other relevant information obtained from newspape) 
accounts, sports manuals, the Census of Places of Amusements, and various 
studies relating to pari-mutuels, 


COLLEGE FOOTRALI 


This series represents admissions to all college football games. 

The 1930 estimate of receipts was derived from data given in Americans at 
Play (MeGraw-Hill, New York, 1933), by J. F. Steiner. Estimates for othe 
years were obtained by extrapolating by the index of the product of attendance 
ut home football games of identical schools, as compiled by the Associated 
Press, and estimated average admissions: charge. Estimated admissions t 
the various bowl games are based on newspaper accounts, 


OTHER AMATEUR SPECTATOR SPORTS 


This series, composed principally of admissions to high-school and college 
athletic contests, is intended to cover all sporting events of an almateur status not 
shown elsewhere, 

The 1985 estimate was based principally on attendance data for individual! 
sports reported in the All Sports Record Book (New York, 1956), by Frank 
Menke, and assumed average admission charges for the various sports. Esti 
mates for other veurs were obtained by extrapolating the 1935 figure by the 
average of (1) the index of receipts from admissions to college football games 
and (2) the index of gross receipts from operations of miscellaneous amusement 
corporations compiled by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

CHARLES F. ScHWARTZ, 
tssistant Chich, National Ineome Division 
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Personal consumption expenditures for admissions to specified spectator 
amusements, 1929-50 


[In millions of dollars] 


Mr. Craig. Next | would like to read into the record a summary of 
plavers’ salaries as of July 1, 1951, for the A leagues and AA leagues 
md AAA leagues, just the over-all league figures and for the American 
ind National League the club figures as well as the league figures. 

Inthe American League: Boston Red Sox, 25 players, had total pay- 
roll of $450,000, which meant a mean of SI8,000 and a median of 
S13.000, 

Chicago White Sox, with 25 plavers, had total pay roll of $262,500, 
imean of SLOS00, and a median of S8.000. 

Mr. Hinuines. That does not include front-office salaries or any 
thing ? 

Mr. Craig. Just the players. 

The CHamman. Twenty-five players, 

Mr. Craig. The mean is derived by dividing the full number of 
plavers into the total payroll, The median, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the average man on the club, the guy in the middle. 

Mr. STEVENS. That means as Many people are paid more than he is 
isare paid less / 

Mr. Crate. That is correct. 

For the Cleveland Indians, 24 players, total payroll of S376,700, 
i mean of S15.696, and a median of $15,100. 

Detroit Tigers: 25 players, S452.000 tothl pur roll, a mean of SIS.100, 
anda median of $15,000, 

The New York Yankees: 26 players, total payroll of $488,500, a 
mean of SIS.7SS, and a median of 815.500, 

Philadelphia Athletics, with 25 players, total payroll of $261,000, a 
mean of SLIOA4O, and a median of $10,000. 

St. Louis Browns, with 24 players, total payroll of $192,750, a mean 
of S8.031, and a median of $7,000, 
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The Washington Senators, 24 players, total payroll of $272,250, a 
mean of $11,344, and a median of $11,250. 

The American League totals for 198 players are $2,756,200, a mean 
of $13,966, and a median of $11,000. 

In the National League: the Boston Braves, with 25 players, a tota! 
payroll of $344,800, a mean of $13,792, and a median of $11,000. 

Brooklyn Dodgers, 25 players, total payroll of $357,500, a mean of 
$14,300, a median of $11,500. 

Chicago Cubs, with 25 players, total payroll of $254,250, a mean of 
$10,170, and a median of $9,500. 

Cincinnati, 25 players, total payroll of $226,600, a mean of $9,064, 
and a median of $9,000. 

New York Giants, with 25 players, total payroll of $349,000, a mean 
of $13,960, and a median of $12,000. 

Philadelphia Phillies, with 25 players, total payroll of $323,000, a 
mean of $12,920, a median of $9,500. 

Pittsburgh Pirates, with 26 players, a total payroll of $295,000, 
a mean of $11,346, a median of 89,750. 

St. Louis Cardinals, with 25 players, a total payroll of $385,500, 
a mean of $15,420, and a median of $12,000, 

The National League totals for 201 players are $2,535,650, which 
isa mean of $12,615 and a median of $10,000. 

The major leagues as a whole, for 399 players, total payroll of 
$5,291,850, a mean of $13,288, and a median of $11,000. 

The salaries range in the major leagues from a minimum of $5,000 
to a maximum of $90,000. 

In the AAA leagues the salaries are computed on a monthly basis. 
For 541 reported players in AAA leagues, the total monthly payroll is 
$474,156. The mean monthly salary is $876, and the median $850, ‘The 
range is from a minimum of $200 to a maximum of $4,000. 

The Pacific Coast League: 187 players, total payroll of $182,870, 
a mean of $978 a month, a median of $917 a month. 

The International League: for 172 players, a total payroll of $143, 
170, a mean of $832 and a median of $800. 

The American Association: 182 players, total payroll of $148,116, 
a mean of $759, and a median of S750. 

Two AA leagues, with 322 players. had a total monthly payroll of 
$205,804, which is a mean of $639 and a median of $600. The salary 
in the A.A league ranges from a minimum of $300 a month to a maxi- 
mum of $4,200 a month. 

In the Southern Association, with 159 players, a total payroll of 
$97,471, which is a mean of $613 and a median of $550. 

The Texas League, with 163 players, had a total salary of $108,333. 
which is a mean of $665 and a median of S600. 

There are four A leagues but data complete for only two of them. 
Those are the Eastern and the Western League. 

One hundred and fifty-three players in the Eastern League receive 
a total salary of $66,111. That is a mean of $432, and a median of 
$400 a month. 

The Western Leagues, with 156 players, has a total payroll of $60,- 
395, which is a mean of $387 and a median of $350. 

The salary range in the A league is from a minimum of $100 a 
month to a maximum of $1,555 a month. I would like to submit this. 

The Cuatrman. That will go in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


EXHIBIT No. 51—-A 


Players’ salaries, July 1, 1950 





Rank Players Total 





Major leagues (season): 
EES 
Chicago 
Cleveland 376, 700 
Detroit dtiduindéidioded 452, 50) 
New York 5 ale 26 488, 5) 
Philadelphia 25 
St. Louis 
Washington - __-- 


$450, 000 


262, 500 


American League. -- 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis_- 


tororo 


hots tore 
SON 


Nationa] League 
Major leagues 
iple-A leagues (monthly) 
Pacific Coast League 
Internationa] Leagus 
American Association 
uble-A leagues (monthly) 


Southern Association 
Texas League 


eagues (monthly 
Centra) League ! 
Eastern League 
South Atlantic League! 


Western League 


D leagues (monthly): (81 clubs re- 
porting. - 2 


1 Data incomplete. 

Mr. Craig. Next is the percentage earned of total operating income 
in the American and National Leagues for six representative years, 
1929, 1933, 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950. 

This is computed by taking a total operating income and dividing 
that into the consolidated net income after taxes for the eight clubs 
in each league combined. 

In 1939, which was a moderately successful prewar year, the re- 
turn on each dollar of income in the American League was 4.8 percent. 

The Cuatrman. After taxes? 

Mr. Crate. After taxes. 

In the National League it was 8.5 percent. 

In 1943, which was a midwar depression year, the American League 
was a loss of 2.0 percent. The National League had a loss of 2.4 
percent. 

In 1946, which was a postwar boom year, the American League rose 
to earnings of 20.9 percent, and the National League, 15.6 percent. 

Since that time it has declined. In 1950 the American League had 
'.7 percent, and the National League had a loss of 0.5 percent. 

The Cuatrman. Was that decline gradual from 1946 to 1950? 
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Mr. Craic. I believe it was, Mr. Chairman. Some of our informa- 
tion is as vet incomplete, and some of these figures may have to be 
revised in view of that information which is forthcoming. 

The Cuairman. That will be accepted. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Exutisir No. 51-B 


Total gross percent carn don gross operating income, American and 


National Leagues 





National 


, onetne Combined 


1029 
1033 
1939 
1o4s 
194) 
1950 


Figures in parentheses indicate loss, 


Mr. Crate. T would also like to submit a more detailed profit-and 
loss statement for the American and National Leagues for the four 
seasons. I will not bother to read the 1939, 1943, and 1946 state- 
ments except to say - 

Mr. Carrot. Before Mr. Craig goes on, Mr. Chairman, could we 
have the record show if it is the case that this percentage return, 
which is a rather new calculation to me, is not a return on investment 
of any sort ¢ 

Mr. Craic. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrot. And an arbitrary percentage calculation. 

Mr. Craia. It is the percentage earned of total receipts by organized 
baseball from all sources, admissions, concessions, and exhibitions, 
television, and radio. 

Mr. Hitsines. Percentage of profit over and above expenses and 
taxes; is that right / 

Mr. Craig. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. It is net earnings divided by gross revenues: is it not / 

Mr. Craig. That is right. 

The Cratoan. All after taxes / 

Mr. Crate. All after taxes. 

Mr. Kearine. It has no relation to invested capital ¢ 

Mr. Craig. No. It was found diflicult to compute that because of 
adack of sound bases for finding what the actual investment was. 

In some of these years farm clubs were operated at a profit, but i 
most cases farm clubs were operated at a loss, 

In 1950 the American League had a total revenue from home 
games—I will just read the approximate figures and not bother to read 
down to the last digit. 

The Crairnman. They will all go in the record. 

Mr. Craig. For home games, in excess of 89 million: in admissions 
for road games, about $2,556,000. 

From exhibition games, approximately 3358,000; from radio and 
television, 81,657,000: from concessions, an income net of S1.367,000 

Total income, 316,559,000. Expenses totaled 312,646,000, leaving 
an operating income of 33,693,000, 
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The net cost of plaver contracts, less the deduction for the sale of 
player contracts, was $750,000, This represents the amount paid to 
the minor leagues in the advancement of players. 

The net income after deductions for this item was S2242.000; 
deduction for farm losses, S938,000. Consolidated net Income before 
taxes, SZ.005.000. 

Income taxes amounted to S1.240,000, leaving a consolidated net 
income of ST65,000, 

The total income of 816.339,000 was divided into this figure of 
S765,000 to derive the profit margin of 4.1 percent. 

Total dividends paid amounted to 838,800, leaving retained earnings 
of STZ6.000, 

The National League information is as vet incomplete on home and 
road games, 

Receipts on exhibition games netted $523,000; radio and television, 
S1L.7OS.000: concessions, a net of $1,569,000, 

Total income was $15,696,000; total expenses, $12.858,000; leaving 
an operat ing income of $2,838,000, 

Net cost of player contracts was $559,000, leaving a net for the 
parent club of $2,299,000, 

Farm losses were $1,740,000, leaving a consolidated net income 
before taxes of S559,000, 

Income taxes took $635,000, leaving a consolidated net loss of 
S7T6.000, 

Dividends paid were $153,522. So there was a net reduction of 
retained earnings somewhat in excess of $229,000. 

(The consolidated major league profit-and-loss statements for the 
vears 1920-50, inclusive, follow :) 


Exuinrr No. 51-C 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Games at home: Receipts from games played at home after deductions for the 
visitors’ share and the share to the league. 

Games away: Share of receipts from games played on the road 

Exhibition games: Receipts from all exhibitions during spring training, dur 
ing the playing season, and after the playing season, including the pennant 
Winning clubs’ share of world series receipts 

Radio and television: All receipts from the sale of broadcasting and tele 
casting privileges, including tne clubs’ share of all-star game or world series 
rights, 

Concessions: Rental income for clubs which lense concessions to independent 
operators > gross concessions income less expenses directly attributable to con- 
cessions (cost of inventory, personnel, ete.) for clubs which handle their own 
CONCESSIONS, 

Gross operating income: All income from all sources with the exception of 
transfer payments from other clubs for the sale of player contracts 

Gross operating expenses: All expenditures except transfer payments to other 
clubs for the sale or option of players and working agreements 

Net cost of player contracts: Total payments for the purchase of player con- 
tracts, option agreements, and working agreements, less receipts for the sale of 
player contracts, such difference representing the net expenditure to the minor 
eacues for the advancement of players to the majors 

Farm losses: Net operating losses of wholly owned minor league subsidiaries 
before income taxes, if any (Figures in parentheses indicate a net profit: from 
farm clubs.) 

Income taxes: Federal and State income taxes reported for that vear. Some 
clubs credited income taxes to the vear paid, others to the vear accrued. No at 
tempt was made to standardize these conflicting accounting systems 
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Exuisir No. 51—C-1 


Consolidated major league income statement, 1929 (Chicago, American Leagu: 
and Boston, National League, not included) 





American National | 1. 
; otal 
League League 


Games at home $3, 000, 840. 77 | | $3, 558, 324.14 | 1 $6, 550, 164 
Games away Cee 1, 219, 351. 3 002, 006. 25 1 2, 221, 447 
Exhibition g: 2 189, 588. £ 1 152 077.31 12 342, Stir 
Radio. 0 


220, 521. 9: 1 362, 290. 83 1 582, 812 
Gross operating income , 107, 493 i, 267, 365 11, 374, 859 
Gross operating expenses 076, 688. 26 751, 363 8, 828, 052 


, 030, 804 516, 002 2, 546, S06 
571, 396, 9S 895, H22 


Net operating income 
Net cost of player contracts 324, 225 
j Net income before taxes___._- 706, 579. 7! 044, 605. 08 1, 651, 184 
Farm losses 64, 234 77, 874. 01 142, 10 

Consolidated net income before taxes 642, 345.7 866, 731. 07 1, 509, O76. 7s 
Income taxes 67, 943. 7§ 116, 141. 80 184, OSS 


_ Consolidated net income 574, 401 750, 589. 27 1, 324, 991 
Dividends & 200, 000 580 000. 00 780, 000 


Retained earnings. -- 374, 401. 96 170, 589. 27 544, 991. 2 





! Pittsburgh not included. 

4 Spring training receipts for Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and Philadelphia (American League) are not 
included. 

Norte.—Affiliated real-estate companies of the St. Louis Browns, Brooklyn Dodgers, and Pittsburgh 
Pirates have been consolidated with their respective major league clubs. 


ExHIBiT No. 51—C-2 


Consolidated major league income statement, 1933 (Chicago, American League, 
and Boston, National Leaque, not included) 


American National 1. 
League League Potal 
Games at home $1, 508, 485, 02 $2, 181.000.45 | $3. 689, 504.47 
Games away 31, 525. 79 758, 409.80 | = 1, 489, 934. 59 
Exhibition games 7, 584. 39 178, 927. 91 | 296, 512 
Radio__.. | 000. 00 7, 000.00 | 18. 000. 01 
59 266, 383.37 | 412 592. % 


Concessions (net) 
, 710, 227. 61 6, 455, 168. 4 
7, 081, 939. 2! 


Gross operating income : 2, 940.7 
Gross operating expenses... _-.-__- : , 106.7 3, 844, 832. 50 | 
‘ Net operating income (494, 165. 92) (134, 604. 89)} (628, 77 
Net cost of player contracts 196, 525. 8° 334, 875. 57 | 531, 
Net income before taxes | (690, 601. 74) (469, 480.46)) (1, 160, 
Farm losses_. ; ; ; 216, 537 118, 675. 63 | 335, 
Consolidated net income before taxes (907, 229 (588, 156.09)} (1, 495, 385. 2 
Income taxes- ' (863. 11)! (863. 11 


_ Consolidated net income-.--. (907, 22% (587, 292.98)| (1, 494, 522. 12 
Dividends- _-___- weeds ; 130, 830. 00 | 130, 830. Of 


(907, 229. 14) (718, 122.98)} (1, 625, 352. 12 


1 Philadelphia and St. Louis (American League) spring training receipts not included. 
Note.—Affiliated real estate companies of the St. Louis Browns, Brooklyn Dodgers, and Pittsburgh 
Pirates have been consolidated with their respective major league clibs. 
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ExHtsiT No. 51-C-3 


Consolidated major league income statement, 1939 


American 
League 


james at home $2, 966, 594. 35 
imes away J 1, 201, 619. 65 
Exhibition games 1 234, 010. 47 
Radio 428, 000. 00 456 
4 433. 649 


Concessions (net) 316, 746. 68 


iross operating income 5, 57H, 188. 83 6, 537, O53. § 


ross operating expenses 5, 057, 667. 79 §, 111, 027.5 
Net operating income 518, 521. 04 1, 426, 025. 7 
Net cost of player contracts 310, 512, 82 777, 504 
Net income before taxes ; 208, OOS. 22 (48, 521 
Farm losses : 195, 697. 95 42, 14 
Consolidated net income before taxes 3. 706. 17 690, 667 
ome taxes "~ 27 3. 66 136, 134 
Consolidated net income _. 
lividends 


Retained earnings. - 


Detroit spring-training receipts not included. 
? Pittsburgh spring-training receipts not included. 
Nore.—Affiliated baseball real estate companies of the Brooklyn Dodgers and the P 
have been consolidated with their respective major league clubs. 


ExHisiIt No. 51-C—4 


Consolidated major league income statement, 1943 


American National 
League League 





Games at home. nigtataie : $2. 778, 522. 48 $3. 212. 780, 31 
Games away ow! 1, O52, 622. 50 R92. 109. 44 
Exhibition games alk - 169, 397, 5s 145, 576. 37 
Radio aA o ; 280, 200. 00 $45, 000.00 


Concessions (net) A 441, 726. 11 638, 192. 44 


56 5, 733, 175. 99 


Gross operating income ‘ - : 5, 117, 88 
021. 36 


Gross operating expenses__- : 4, 345, 028. 82 4,739 


Net operating income P : 772. O59. 74 a4 63 
Net“cost of player contracts 591, 208, 00 


Net income before taxes ‘ 180, 851.74 
Farm losses = 130, 321. 02 


Consolidated net income before taxes. -- &), 530. 72 ¢ 
Income taxes : aia ; 55, 235. 20 52, 230. 51 


Consolidated net income : . 704, 48) 35, 318. 44) 


Dividends Lt : oe : 39, 650. 00 06, 226. 00 


Retained earnings. ._- 144, 354, 48 231, 544. 44 





Note.—Affiliated baseball real estate companies of the Brooklyn Dodgers and Pittsburgh Pirates have 
been consolidated with their respective major league clubs. 


Total 


), TH6, 638, 26 
2, 320, 229. 71 
12515, 735. 33 
884. 500.00 
850, 395, 87 


12, 113, 242. 04 

10, 168, 695, 29 

1, 044, 54 

1, OSS, O17. 26 
RSA, 529. 49 
237, 844. 20) 


1, (94, 373. 69 


203, U38. 36 


830, 435. 33 
+. 642. 00 


ittsburgh Pirates 


rot al 


$5, 991, 302. 79 
944,731. 94 
314, 973. 95 
725, 200.00 

, 079, G18. 55 
10, 850, 264. 55 
9, O84, 050. 18 
1, 766, 214. 37 
1,311, 514.79 
454, 699, 58 
387, 256. 79 
67, 442. 79 
307, 465. 71 
(240, 022. 92) 
35, 876. 00 
375, 898. 92) 
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Exautpit No. 51—C—5 


Consolidated major leaque income stateme nt, 1946 


American * National 
League 


Games at home $8, 419, 196. 65 ¢ 3, 427 $16, 642, 724 
(7ames away 2, 749, 422. 85 2, O4, 1 ) 4,805, 532. 2 
Exhibition games 639, 804. 02 5 76.3 , 227, OSD 
Radio and television 373, 461. 98 47 SOS, 211 
Concessions (net U3, 66 ” ssa, 184 


Ciross operating income ; 70 5, SIO, 455. 65 27, 509, 1459 
CGrross operating expenses { 4357. 92 7 IS, 203, 182 

Net operating income 26H. 3 a 215, 977 
Net cost of player contracts q i _ 310, 647 


Net income before taxe l it , 7, WO4, 329 
Farm losses 4,3 i3 “3. Se 83, 464 


irm 


Consolidated net income before taxes 54. 465.090 


Income taxes 640. 446. 48 


Consolidated net income 2, 024, OLS. 61 


Dividends "492° 100. 00 
Retained earnings 2 431.918. 61 
! Spring training receipts for Philad Iphia (American League) not included 


NOTE Affiliated baseball real-estate companies of the Brooklyn Dodgers and Pittsburgh Pirates ha 
been consolidated with their respective major league clubs 


Exuinit No. 51-C-6 


Consolidated major league income statement, 1950 


Games at home : 4, 466 
Crames away 555, 850. 17 
Exhibition games 87 RR4 OG 
Radio and television 656, ORS. OG 
Concessions (net M7. 214 


Gross operating income se 338, 919 
Cross operating expenses 2 64, 289. 90 650.7 


Net operating income , 3, H92, 629.3 , 837, 912. 03 
Net cost of player contracts 750, 411 538, 957. 34 


Net income before taxes 942 218.3 2 , O04. 60 
Farm losses 7, 640.7 1, 740, 443. 78 


Consolidaté 
Income taxes 


Consolidated net in 
Dividends 


Retained earning 


Includes Newark Enterprises, Inc., New York (American League) baseball real-estate subsidiary 
Subsidiary or affiliated baseball real-estate companies of the St. Louis Browns, Brook 
ind Pittsburgh Pirates have been consolidated with their respective major league clubs. 

statement for Cleveland (American League) cover only the 6-moen 
r clubs, full fiscal year 


+} 


1 period ¢ 


Mr. Crate. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize 
radio and television receipts under the 1951 contracts. 

The clubs will not be mentioned by name at this time. I will just 
read the over-all league figures. 
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In the American League the primary contracts indicate the radio 
and television income was SIL.778412.50; the National League, 
sLovs 00, 

The all-star game netted an additional S110.000, and the world 
series, S1L.075.000, 

The total major league take for radio and television under these 
contracts for 1951 was 84.561.312.50. 

The high in the American League was 8402.500; the low, 825.000, 

The high in the National League was S360.000: the low, 872.500. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuaiman. That will be accepted for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Exutair No. 51-D 
Re ported income from radio and television 1951 contracts 


American League total $1, 778. 412. 50 
Americun Leagne range, all clubs, from $25,000 to S402,500 

National League total 1. 50S, 900, 00 
National League range, all clubs, from S72Z.500 to S360,000 

All-Star game 

World series games 1, O75.000. 00 


110, O00) OO 


Total major league take 1, 561, 312. 50 
Contracts for less than $1,000 not included, 


Mr. Craig. I want to add one other thing—that additional material 
relating to minor leagues and specific clubs will be necessary if the sub 
committee is to make full factual conclusions which are revelant to the 
understanding of the baseball industry and the antitrust questions 
here, and I would like to ask permission to submit such additional in 
formation later. 

The Cuairnman. All right. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it clear that these compilations are based upon rec- 
ords supplied to us by Baseball 4 

The Cuamman. That is the case. IT will say to Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Fiery, and Mr. Carroll, that you might well go over these figures and 
recheck them, and be in touch with the staff so they could be refur- 
bished and developed, and if any errors appear, you can correct them. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Woog of the staff will give us information on 
questionnaires Which were sent out. 

Mr. Wooe. T understand, Mr. Chairman, that questionnaires were 
sent out to approximately 350 baseball writers mentioned in the Base- 
ball Bluebook, and of that number 105 have responded with answers 
to questionnaires Which have been filled out, 

To give this subcommittee some idea of the various reactions of the 
writers concerning baseball I have compiled an analysis of their opin 
ion. With almost complete unanimity the baseball writers believed 
that the reserve clause is not only necessary to baseball but highly 
desirable. Ninety-six writers believed the clause necessary: eight did 


not: and one had no opinion. 
The consensus of opinion is that without the reserve clause the more 
Prosperous clubs could ana would outbid all others for the services 
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of the star players, thereby disrupting whatever equality of talent 
there may be in existence. 

In addition, the clause now acts as a stabilizing effect on the player: 
who do not put themselves on the auction block with the chaos that 
ensues from open bidding at the end of each season. 

Some writers recognize the basic inequity of the clause but can 
suggest no alternative and hence favor it. Others say that the clausi 
permits certain owners a degree of peace of mind for knowing that 
the owner has a good ballplayer signed on reserve permits him thx 
assurance of having fan attraction by virtue of that star’s services 

The writers who oppose the reserve clause say that it is inequitabl 
and amounts to peonage. 

Generally speaking, the writers argue along the same line as sony 
of the witnesses who have appeared before this subcommittee, and 
claim that the reserve clause is necessary for a more stable game. 

Those who oppose the reserve clause suggest an investigation of 
other forms of sport and business in which there are restrictive con- 
tract clauses. Some suggest, as regards to baseball, a free-agency 
rule wherein after a relatively few years under reserve the player 
may move around and do whatever his own conscience bids him with 
regard to letting his services to other clubs. 

Generally speaking, most writers believe that minor-league players 
are advanced at a rate commensurate with their ability. There were 
3 writers who said that was their opinion; there were 9 writers who 
said players were not advanced at a rate commensurate with their 
ability, and 3 with no opinion. 

There are a few writers who think a star on a major-league team 
forces a younger star of equal ability to languish in the minors as 
insurance against injury of the major-league star. Others cite the 
exceptional cases where personalities clash and the major-league 
mentor seeks to delay individual player advancement in the game. 
Generally speaking, however, the writers think that minor-league 
players are advanced properly and swiftly. 

Again generally speaking, the writers are in favor of the farm 
systems and working agreements—79 are in favor of the farms and 
working agreements; 18 do not favor the farm system; and 8 have no 
opinion. 

The arguments in favor of the farm system include, particularly, 
one that goes as follows: That without major-league monetary and 
player support the minor leagues would succumb; that they would 
he entirely at the mercy of radio and television which already 
threatens them. 

Some writers think that now that baseball is big business, smal! 
independent owners can no longer operate in a successful way finan- 
cially. Others believe that the majors rightfully develop talent in 
the minors, which improves considerably the standard of major- 
league play. 

Those who oppose the farm system and working agreements state 
that such systems give the majors too much control over the players 
and clubs without regard for the fans. They state that good players 
are always snatched away from areas where fans take great pride and 
delight in their activities. Others say that chain-store baseball is 
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entirely at the mercy of the majors vis-i-vis territorial rights and 
thereby majors control all of baseball in all sections of the country. 

As to whether changes of the membership in major leagues are de- 
sirable, there is quite a distinct division of opinion. Fifty-five writers 
indicate such changes are desirable; 30 writers indicate such changes 

re not desirable, and 20 have no opinion. 

The greatest feeling runs along these lines: First, that there are 
areas Of population which have shifted in the last 50 years, and that 
newer centers such as the Pacific coast, western and southern areas 
-hould have major-league baseball. 

Another group states that some now-major-league cities, especially 
St. Louis, cannot support their teams properly and must, if major 
league ball is to maintain its caliber, shift their franchises. Fre- 
quently the writers suggest expanding the leagues and admitting new 
clubs in new cities. 

Those against changes cite the great financial investment needed 
and the dearth of sufficient good playing material to maintain major- 
league ball. 

As to the general attitude of the players with whom these writers 
come in contact with regard to the reserve rule and the farm system, 
the answers indicate the following: That 91 of the writers think the 
players with whom they have contact favor the reserve rule, and 3 
writers said that the players do not favor the rule. Seventy-nine 
writers said that the baseball players with whom they have had con- 
tact favored the farm system, and 9 say that those players think that 
-ystem is undesirable. 

The Crarrman. How many favor the farm system / 

Mr. Wooc. Seventy-nine writers stated that players with whom 
they have contact favor the farm system, and nine unfavorable. 

Generally speaking, there is greater unanimity among player re- 
action to the reserve rule than to the farm system, although ft is 
difficult to say why. However, the reserve clause appears to be of 
more personal concern to the players in that it represents monetary 
security; while the farm system represents training as opposed to 
money. 

As to the adequacy of appeal on salary differences or other ques- 
tions, the division of opinion among writers is also subject to opinion 
interpretation. 

Thirty-one have no comment; 46 are favorable and 28 unfavorable. 

Mr. Srevens. Forty-six think the players are satisfied with the 

ethod of appeal? 

Mr. Wooc. Forty-six think the players are satisfied. 

It would seem to the majority of the writers that the front office is 
fair and reasonable in most cases, but that it all depends on the in- 
dividual club. Some writers suggest that the ployers could be assisted 
by uniform methods of appeal to a uniformly constituted board or 
io the commissioner. 

Most writers feel that the powers of the commissioner are appro- 
priate. Sixty-six think they are appropriate: 4 state that the 
powers of the commissioner are excessive; and 30 replied that the 

wers of the commissioner are inadequate. 

by far the greater percentage made no comment. but some pine 
ior the Landis days while others are somewhat critical of the past 
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commissioner, Mr. Chandler. In any event, the consensus of the- 
two expressions is that it depends on the stature of the man who 
is the commissioner and the status of the rules under which he must 
operate. 

Most writers feel that a player suspended from organized baseby 
by the commissioner should have some right of appeal, and 76 writers 
favor a definite right of appeal and 27 do not. 

Opinions, however, vary with predominant views on the use of a 
national commission made up of not only league presidents, owners 
and players, but perhaps a member of the public. Other writers 
believe that resort to the courts is a better solution. Some favor 
strong “Landis-type” commissioner with no appeal to any independ 
ent body possible. 

The most undesirable feature in organized baseball, according to 
the writers, appears to vary. A great number think that the bonus 
system, if uncontrolled, is bad for player morale and for the ealibe: 
of play. Others feel that farm clubs controlled by majors and-dicta 
tion by major league owners is most regrettable. 

Radio and television are also high on the list of undesirable feature: 
as a threat to minor league ball and as impetus to the commercia! 
aspects of major league ball. 

The confusion regarding the legality of the reserve clause also 
appears to be bothering some writers, 

Some writers hesitate to recommend legislation exempting baseball! 
from the antitrust laws because of their lack of knowledge of the law. 
Some say exempt baseball and all organized professional sports from 
the operation of the antitrust laws. Others say leave it alone and let 
it work out its own destiny. 

Mr. Kearine. What percentage of those? Do vou have the pel 


centage / 

wh Weog. This comment was not amenable to percentage calcula 
tion, Mr. Keating, but was merely a matter of correlating the essence 
of the majority opinion. 

Most writers believe that baseball should be free to work out its 
own radio and television problems without Department of Justice 
Intervention. 

Of this group 79 are in favor of letting baseball work out their ow: 
destiny in this regard; 21 apparently think the Department of Justic: 
should assist baseball: and 5 have no opinion. 

Most writers, I gathered from the questionnaires, feel that the pro! 
lem merits attention. 

Most writers also believe that baseball should have the authority to 
bar players or owners who associate with gambling interests. The 
are very emphatic in this. Ninety-four are in favor of barring com 
pletely not only players but owners who are so associated: eight do 
not think that would be wise. Some feel, however, that since hors 
racing is legal in some States a bar on a player or an owner who is 
engaged in a legitimate enterprise by virtue of State laws would not 
be proper, and hence should not be a subject for congressional legis! 
tion. The emphasis, however, is on professional gambling of al! 
sorts. 

The remainder of the questions, Mr. Chairman, cannot be analyzed 
too fully, but IT would like to give additional comment as to the opinio 
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of certain major-league and minor-league writers with regard to the 
farm system and working agreements. 

Minor-league writers respond and answer to this question as fol- 
lows: The question is, Do you favor farm systems whereby major- 
league clubs own or have working agreements with minor-league 
clubs? 

Minor-league writers in 53 cases say that they do favor farm systems. 
The reasons they give are that major leagues pay the cost of high 
minor-league player salaries; that the major leagues provide sub- 
sidies for teams which independent owners could not afford to main- 
fain; that farms and working agreements develop players and pro- 
vide the major leagues with talent; that minor-league players get 
better working conditions: and that minor leagues, without major- 
league help, could not afford expensive scouting systems which major- 
league ownership presently provides. 

Some of the minor-league writers state that the whole problem of 
farms and working agreements is fraught with many good and evil 
things all of which are intertwined one with the other. 

The writers who do not favor the farm system in the minor league 
cities argue that major-league ownership or agreements restrict minor 
league teams in larger cities, such as Milwaukee, and hence do not 
allow for the growth of civic pride. They also contend that the farm 
system and working agreements stultify the growth of local clubs 
in that talent is too rigidly controlled. 

Minor-league writers also say that farm systems are unfair to the 
fans in some cases and constitute a monopoly. 

As regards the major-league writers’ response to questions 5 and 6, 
they are as follows: 

Twenty-six favor the farm system and working agreements. There 
are none who do not favor it, and only one writer gave no opinion. 

Major-league writers favor the farm system and working agree- 
ments, because they feel that the minor leagues need financial sup- 
port, and that the minor leagues are ideal and necessary to develop 
talent. 

A majority think that the good far outweighs the evil in providing 
talent and better ball for fans in cities which could not afford it in- 
dependently. 

Major-league writers think that farm systems are an aid in the ad- 
vancement of players, and that the system provides for an appren- 
ticeship, giving more opportunities for players to test their ability. 

They also feel that major-league ownership of farm clubs affords a 
better caliber of major-league play by giving less affluent clubs more 


chance to develop players and compete with wealthier clubs for local 


talent. 

i believe, Mr. Chairman, that this concludes my analysis. 

The Cuairman. All right. We will now adjourn to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 when we will hear from Mr. Branch Rickey and Mr. 
Ford Frick, commissioner of baseball. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, 
reconvene on Tuesday, October 23, 1951, at 10 a.m.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1951 


Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SprciaL SuBcOMMITTEE ON THE Stupy or Monopoiy 
Power, or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Bryson, Willis, Rodino, Rogers, 
Reed of Illinois, Keating, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subecom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the mi- 
nority; Peter Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuarmman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our schedule of witnesses this morning is as follows: Mr. Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the Pirates; Mr. Ford Frick, commis- 
sioner of baseball. We have just received a telephone call from Mr. 
Dan Daniels, one of the sportswriters for the New York World Tele- 
gram, indicating his disinclination to attend the hearings, and we will 
not — him. He also stated that Mr. John Drebinger, a sportswriter 
of the New York Times, could not make proper arrangements, and so 
he will not attend the hearings. 

Mr. Branch Rickey, will you please indicate to the stenographer 
your name and address? 


STATEMENT OF BRANCH RICKEY, JR., VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, THE PITTSBURGH BASEBALL CLUB; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HAROLD G. ROETTGER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, THE PITTSBURGH BASEBALL CLUB 


Mr. Rickey. I am Branch Rickey, general manager and executive 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Baseball Club. 

Mr. Gorpsrein. Mr. Rickey, would you ask the gentleman who is 
accompanying you to identify himself for the 1 ecord, please ? 

Mr. Rorrrcer. Harold Roettger, assistant to the president of the 
Pittsburgh Baseball Club. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Rickey, when did you first become associated 
with organized baseball ? 

Mr. Rickey. Asa player, in 1903. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. And your playing career was mostly as a catcher, 
Was it not ? 


Mr. Rickey. Yes. 
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Mr. Goupstern. And you were with the New York Highlande: 
among other clubs ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. Do you remember that a time came, Mr. Rickey, 
when you were placed on the ineligible list by the National Co: 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. That was in 1911 when they issued Bulletin 712, 
which you and some 20 other players were listed as ineligible / 

Mr. Rickey. I think I was placed on the ineligible list in 1909. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Maybe the National Commission's decision did 10 
catch up with you until 2 years later. 

Mr. Rickey. That would be possible. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And the reason for your having been placed in the 
ineligible list was because you failed to report to the Highlanders ; 
that correct / 

Mr. Rickey. I failed to report to the club to which they assigne: 
me. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by “they”? 

Mr. Rickey. The New York Yankees. 1 do not recall the club, 
believe it was Milwaukee, but I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Kearinc. Who are these Highlanders ? 

Mr. Goupsreix. The Highlanders were the club now known as thie 
New York Yankees. Mr. Griffith brought them into New York. 

Mr. Rickey. Under Mr. Griffith they were the Highlanders. 

Mr. Srevens. What club was it that you failed to report to? 

Mr. Rickey. I think it was Milwaukee, Mr. Stevens. 

The Cuairmman. Why did you fail to report ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I was ina tuberculosis hospital in New York, Saranac 
Lake. 

Mr. Kearine. You do not look it. 

Mr. Rickey. I do not feel it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Rickey, I might tell you that a second bulleti: 
of the National Commission, No. 753, also lists you as an ineligible 
player and further that our study of the decisions of the Nationa! 
Commission and the bulletins would indicate that you were neve! 
taken off the ineligible list. Do you know of any action taking you ot! 
the ineligible list ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. | am sure that when I came back into baseball son 
years later, the fall of 1912, I think, with the St. Louis Browns, with 
Mr. Hedges, I was on the ineligible list. They did not have very man) 
accommodating lists at that time. If you were not in the game, [think 
there was a very liberal tendency to place you on the ineligible list 
And I was on that list, and I think that Mr. Hedges had me remove: 
from it, | would say. surely not later than 1915 

The Cuatrman. Who was Mr. Hedges ?¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Hedges was president and owner of the St. Lou 
American League Club at that time. 

The Cuarman. And the owner had a right to remove a basebs 
plaver from the ineligible list 

Mr. Rickey. No. "He would go to the president of his league. 
or ai that time to the chairman of the National Commission, who w 
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Mr. Herrmann at that time. I am speaking from memory. I have 
not seen the records. But I am sure that my name was removed. 

The Cnamrman. Would you say that you were placed on the in 
eligible list because you were physically incapacitated ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. No. I do not think they had those facts presented to 
them particularly. If I were not as strong as I think I am, I should 

have avoided the answer to the question a while ago. But it makes no 
difference after all these years. [ was not parading it then, Mr, Celler, 
and Tam not now. But I was placed on the ineligible list for failure 
to report, as I understood it. 

The Cnarman. What do you mean by “accommodating lists”? 

Mr. Rickey. Now we have four, I think it is—that word might not 

uve been properly chosen—but four lists, on one of which a player who 
is not active in the game is placed. They are calculated to fit the facts 
for his retirement. One of those is a suspended list: one is the volun- 
tarily retired list ;-one is the ineligible list, and one is a restricted list. 
| think those are the four. 

The Cuarrman. Will vou briefly explain those lists and what they 
mean, Suspension, retirement, ineligible, and restricted ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. “Disabled” in the American League is a player who is 
injured seriously and will likely be out of the game for an extended 
period, He wants to stay out of the game for 30 days. We are permit- 
ted in that case to certify the player as a disabled player, giving the 
facts, and the president of the league is empowered, if he approves it, 
to place that player on what is known as the disabled list, and then 
that player for that period or until he is reinstated from that list, does 
not count on your active list of players. A voluntarily retired list 
accommodates, if I may use the word, the player who wishes to go into 
some other business, to give up the game, at the time with the bona 
fide intention of retiring. There is no stigma, of course, really to any 
of these lists, including the ineligible list, but that has always carried 
with it some sort of connotation of guilt in some direction. 

The Cuamman. That is, the ineligible list implies that there has 
been some infraction of the rules ¢ 

Mr. Rickry. Yes. He has violated good conduct, or he has violated 
lis contractual obligations. 

The Cuairman. What is the fourth ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. The fourth is the suspended list. 

Mr. Srevens. The restricted list, is it not / 

Mr. Rickey. The restricted list, rather. And that would be accom 
modating to my situation, I would take it, as of this time, by failure to 
report, 

The Caarman. What is the difference between the suspended list 
ind the ineligible list ? 

Mr. Rickey. The restricted list would be, as T indicated, a failure to 

eport. In the major leagues we have the three lists: Disabled, ineligi 
ble, and voluntarily retired. 

Mr. Goupstrein. Mr. Rickey—— 

Mr. Rickey. There is another list, and that would be the service list. 

The Chairman. You mean men in the military service ¢ 

Mr. Rickey Yes. 


The Cuatrmin. I see. 
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Mr, Goupsrrin. Mr. Rickey, do you remember that the National 
agreement, adopted in 1903, and in force be readoption until either 
1919 or 1920, contained a specific article which prohibited farming, 
named as such ? 

Mr. pe KEY. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpsrerx. Do you know what the purpose of this prohibition 
was, what it was that the prohibition against farming implied ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. In that early day in the history of bi iseball there was 
no ownership of minor- league clubs and there was—I speak only from 
recollection which can be faulty—the re was what was called gentle- 
men’s agreements which was placing a player in a minor-league or- 
ganization without any assignment papers, without any recorded right 
to repurchase his contract, and the practice of placing players in 
minor-league clubs would be called farming, farming players. 

Mr. GoLpstr IN. Now, that lending of pl: iyers through a gentlemen’s 
agreement, the prohibition against that was designed, was it not, to 
keep a club from controlling more players than they legitimately 
needed: is that not correct 4 

Mr. Rickey. There is an assumption in that question that needs, 
I think, a little more definition. What do you mean by “needed” ¢ 

Mr. Goupsretn. You had player limits, did you not, at that itme? 

Mr. Rickey. Plaver limits? 

Mr. Gorpstern. That is right. 

Mr. Rickey. Nearly [7 or 18 on the active list, and on the over-all 
list more than that, but 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Thirty-five over-all, was it not ? 

Mr. Rickey. Thirty-five perhaps. over-all. 

Mr. Goupsteixn, And the purpose of this rule was to prevent a 
club from actually controlling more than the 35 players it had and 
thus prevent them from cornering the market for players? 

Mr. Rickey. No. The word “control” I do not think entered into 
it at all at that time. That is a later coinage under the regime of 
the commissionership. It was never talked about in my presence, as 
1 remember it. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Did not the gentleman’s agreement, as a matter of 
fact, impede the plaver with respect to draft or purchase because he 
was not subject to either, under the gentleman’s agreement ? 

Mr. Rickey. If his contract was repurchased, he would not be 
subject to the draft; that is correct. 

Mr. Gotpsrery. And he was never subject to purchase because the 
club to which he was loaned under the gentleman’s agreement would 
never sell his contract ? 

Mr. Rickey. If he was a gentleman. 

Mr. Goupstern. If he was a gentleman. But the term “gentlemen’s 
agreement” carried with it the implication—— 

Mr. Rickey. The implication that the player belonged to the sell- 
ing club. 

Mr. Gotpstern. That is right. So that the rule against that type 
of farming, through gentleman’s agreements, was set up to prevent 
this method of dislocating the player market or impeding the player's 
progress ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I suppose you could put it in those terms. I would 
not. 
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Mr. Goupsrein. Do you know how well this rule against farming 
was obeyed ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Gotpstern. Do you know how well this prohibition was obeyed, 
as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Rickey. I suppose, generally speaking, it was obeyed. There 
must have been exceptions to it. It was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Rickey, what would you state as the purpose of 
the rule against farming? 

Mr. Rickey. First, it was secret, covert. 

Mr. Stevens. And what is the significance of that ? 

Mr. Ricxry. And devious. It was illegal in later definitions. It 
was not according to rule. It was a practice, a custom perhaps. Very 
largely this was before my day. It was before my day as an adminis- 
trative officer of a club. So 1 am not too familiar with the working 
of it. I know about it from my recollection. 

Mr. Stevens. Was it an undesirable practice ? 

Mr. Rickry. It was illegal, and therefore undesirable, as I have 
said. 

Mr. Srevens. Was it illegal before the rule was adopted ? 

Mr. Rickey. Before the rule——‘? 

Mr. Srevens. Against farming. 

Mr. Rickey. Are you talking about the later rule of arranging 
optional or working agreements, approved working agreements, or 
are you referring to a rule prior to that? : 

Mr. Srevens. The rule prohibiting the so-called loaning of players. 

Mr. Rickey. Was that a written rule? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. I think it was. 

Mr. Srevens. In other words, I am asking you this. You ques- 
tioned the way Mr. Goldstein described the purpose of the rule and 
I was wondering if you had a different description of the purpose of 
the rule. As I understand you now—— 

Mr. Rickry. The purpose of the rule was to prohibit the custom, 
the practice. That was correct. 

Mr. Stevens. But you suggested that the purpose of the rule was 
to prohibit it because it was illegal, but I presume it was not illegal 
until the rule was adopted. 

Mr. Rickey. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Srevens. Then there must have been another purpose. 

Mr. Rickey. What could that be? 

Mr. Stevens. That is what I was wondering, if you had any thought 
on what that could have been. 

Mr. Rickey. Will you suggest one to me? 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Goldstein did, and you questioned it. 

Mr. Rickry. What was his suggestion ? 

Mr. Gotpstrtn. My suggestion, sir, was that the purpose of the rule 
was, first of all, to prevent the major league clubs from evading their 
player limit and cornering the market in players 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Gotpstein (continuing). And secondly to protect the players 
from being impeded in their advancement. 
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Mr. Rickey. First, I do not believe that any club ever had in mind 
in the practice of its assignments of contracts or in its conception of 
what the rules ought to be, basically—I never knew a club or a pe) 
son to have in mind the avoidance of a rule. I do not think that eve: 
happened. The primary and basic purpose in the efforts of all clubs 
in regard to almost everything they have done is to get a great tea, 
to get. players. 

Mr. Srevens. But is it not true that the practice of farming, as |) 
was then called, enabled a club to control more than the 35 player, 
which it could control under the rules? 

Mr. Rickey. It would control them subject to certain conditions: 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. Subject to the other party to the gentleman’s agree 
ment being a gentleman ? 

Mr. Rickey. No. It would control them first, most desirably, i) 
having the assignment of the player’s contract downward made lega! 
That is first. 

Second, there is a marked difference between the assignment of 1 
player's contract on a gentleman’s agreement in that early practice, 
before we had our present rules, where you will say that we had con 
trol of him and the assignment outright of a player's contract, or 
optional—but outright—to a minor league club under an approved 
agreement. The one, I say, has a moral aspect to it and in addition 
to that has an economic aspect. In the one case, the optioner club, 
or the selling club of a player’s contract, assumes no responsibility, 
has no possibility of losses, either of the club or in the handling of 
the player’s contract ; in the other one he has all to do with the future 
of the player, his salary, his health, and his condition, and the re 
sponsibility of making the club to which he is assigned a profit-mak 
ing club, or at least the riddance of as much loss as possible. 

All of the conditions involved in the operation of a minor league are 
involved in the case of a player within an organization being assigned 
to a minor league team. And those carry with them responsibilities 
that are considerable. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Rickey, you were in organized baseball in 1913, 
were you not ? 

Mr. Rickey. I was, yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Have you ever heard that the national commission 
on May 17, 1913, ordered all the major-league clubs to sell any minor 
league holdings they may have had ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Recently I heard that. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In order to refresh your memory on that, I would 
like to read from decision 1304 of 1916, a decision of the national com 
mission, which contained the following information : 

On May 17, 1913, the commission issued a confidential bulletin to all major 
league clubs declaring the ownership of a minor-league club by a major-leagu: 
elub or one or more of its owners antagonistic to the rights of other major 
league clubs to regroup their teams and preventive of the promotion of players 

The order went on to give the clubs until January 1, 1914, to dis 
pose of their holdings. And I ask you if you have any supposition a- 
to why the national commission found the owning of minor-leagw 
farms detrimental to the best interests of baseball. 
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Mr. Rickey. I assume that because they believed that, and that was 
in 1913. 

Mr. Goupsrein. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Would it hold good today ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. It would not. 

The Cuairman. Why? 

Mr. Rickey. That opens up the whole discussion of the farm 
system. 

Mr. Goupsrein. | think we can reach that point very shortly, Mr. 
Chairman. 

When Mr. Landis was named commissioner, a new major-league 
agreement Was adopted, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. May I add, in answer to Mr. Celler’s question, I do 
not believe the same gentleman who wrote that order in 1913 would 
write it today. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Now, getting back to my last question, Mr. Landis, 
when he was named commissioner, had a new major-league agree- 
ment to work with, did he not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. And do you remember whether or not this agree- 
ment, or the major-league rules that came with it, prohibited if not 
directly then indirectly, the practice of farming, namely, the prohi- 
bition against the loaning by any means but an “approved option ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. That is when the approved options came into being. 

Mr. Go_psreEin. Now, what specitically do you think were the evils 
of the gentleman’s agreement type of loaning of a player as distin- 
guished from the : approved option ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. [| have almost answered that. The one, I will say, 
had an objection, 1 will put it on the broad basis of a moral ground. 
It was secret. It was unknown. And in the second place, the eco- 
nomic reason was that they had nothing to do with the player's re- 
sponsibilities or the club’s responsibilities, no assumption of any pos- 
sibility of loss, and in the outright assignment, or optional assign- 
ment of a player within an organization, it had all of the economic 
reasons Of management and results of operation on its hands. 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. Do you see any difference, then, between the sale 
of a player to a farm club and loaning a player to a farm club under 
a gentleman's agreement? What is the difference in effect, not in the 
method of doing it, but what is the effective difference between loan- 
ing and selling ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. One is that it is legal and the other is illegal. The 
other is that you assume no obligations, no responsibilities, and in the 
other one you have very definite ones, that make the minor-league club 
an entity in itself, and has a distinet ownership in itself. 

Mr. Srrevens. Is that true, Mr. Rickey, with respect to selling as 
distinguished from optioning a player, an outright assignment ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. An outright assignment—— 

Mr. Srevens. Do you have any responsibilities to the minor-league 
club then ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Certainly you do. You have the responsibility of your 
original investment in that minor league club. 

Mr. Srevens. You mean, if you own the club? 

Mr. Rickry. Yes. 
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Mr. Gorpsrern. That is the question. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Rickey, you used the terms “legal” and “i]- 
legal.” Of course, organized baseball is not a government. You mean 
infraction of the rules, or in accordance with the rules of organized 
baseball ? 

Mr. Rickey. I had in mind—— 

The Cuarrman. When you use the word “legal” or “illegal” you do 
not mean to imply that organized basball is a sort of government, do 
you / 

Mr. Ricxry. I mean to say that the gentleman’s agreement in the 
year 1913 was a practice that either was or was not within a rule. [ 
take it that it was without the rule, without any formal recognition, 
and in that sense I used the word “illegal.” 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Goupsrrern. Now, let us get back to the distinction between the 
gentleman’s agreement type of a situation and selling a player to a 
minor league club that you own. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. With reference to that, in terms of its effect on the 
player, for instance, the control of the major league club of the player 
is probably even more effective when you own the farm club outright, 
because then you do not have to worry about how gentlemanly the 
other party to the agreement is? 

Mr. Rickey. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Gotpstern. So that it is easier to keep a player off the market 
from other clubs by the outright sale to a minor league club which you 
own than it is by loaning under a gentlemen’s agreement, which had 
been prohibited ? 

Mr. Rickey. That would depend upon whether your draft rules, 
your waiver rules, your player limit, and other rules were the same 
under both circumstances. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Let us take all of those rules. 

Now, would it be fair to say that your player-limit rules, your draft 
rules, your waiver rules, and your option rules—— 

Mr. Rickey. They are all identical. 

Mr. Goupstetn (continuing). Were all brought in for one purpose, 
and that was to permit the use of the reserve clause in a manner so that 
it would not restrict too much the advancement of the player; in other 
words, to ameliorate the difficulties that might arise from the reserve 
clause? Let us take them specifically. Or do you wish to answer before 
we take each one in turn? 

Mr. Rickey. No. I would rather you be specific, for I have not 
formulated specifically the question. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. All right. Let us take the player-limit rule. The 
plaver-limit rule, is it not fair to say, provides that a major league 
club or a minor league club can only have so many players under its 
control ? 

Mr. Rickey. It provides a player limit. 

Mr. Goupstern. For that club? 

Mr. Rickey. For that club. 

The CuarrMan. Does that not mean under the club’s control ? 

Mr. Rickey. If you define “control” —— 
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Mr. Gorpstern. Let us take “control” meaning the control of the 
club itself that is being fielded. 

The Cuarman. Read the rule. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. In other words, let us put it this way, Mr. Rickey. 
If you have a limit of, say, 25 and 15, making 40, or a ‘limit of 35, is 
it not true that the purpose is to pre vent any surplus of players from 
being withheld from other clubs in the league / 

Mr. Rickey. No; that is not the purpose, primarily. The purpose 
is to get players, of course, for your own team; that is correct. That 
is primary. And a secondary thing to that, but important, you will 
say, and I do, too, would be the deve lopment of additional players by 
ownership of their contracts by a minor league club which club you, 
perchance, own. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Let ustake a specificexample. Certainly if you had 
on your roster three or four good second basemen, and you had no 
limit as to the number of players, you might hold two extra good 
second basemen of major league quality on your club just for insurance, 
if for no other reason. But if you had to limit the number of players, 
you might get rid of some of your surplus second basemen, and that 
would permit freer traveling by these players to other clubs which may 
wish to pay them more for their services if such clubs lacked a good 
second baseman / 

Mr. Rickey. Now, that goes into the whole theory of whether or not 
it isa fact that those players of major league ability go back to a minor 
league club, or whether or not they reach the market immediately. 

Mr. Goupstrern. But in any event, it is true, whether or not the facts 
meet the theory, that the theory of invoking or setting up the player 
limit rule was to prevent the cornering of players through the use of 
the reserve clause. ? 

Mr. Rickey. The purpose of the rule, you mean, Was to keep any 
club from controlling more players, as you put it? 

Mr. Goupstrern. That is right. 

Mr. Rickey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Goupstrer. And then the control of players was dependent upon 
the reserve clause; so this was a way of getting around some of the 
possible evils that might arise from the reserve clause. You could not 
control the plavers without the reserve clause; could you 4 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Gotpstre1n. So that this device of the player limit acts as a lim- 
itation, in a sense, on the use of the reserve clause 4 

Mr. Rickey. Well, it actsasalimit. If you have 40 players on your 
own club and the minor league club to which the player goes has a 
limit of 36 or 37, is it your point that he counts on the player limit of 
both clubs? 

Mr. Gotpstetn. The point, first of all, even without reference to the 
minor league club, is that originally there was a time in baseball when 
there were no player limits for the major league clubs. I think at one 
time some clubs had as many as 60 players on their reserve list and some 
liad only ?0 or 350, 

Mr. Rickey. | did not know that. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. The point is that if you have that type of unlimited 
roster, the richer clubs could corner the market in players, if there 
were no limitation at all on the number of players you had. 
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Mr. Rickey. You mean, the richer clubs could corner the mark« 
by having minor league clubs, and the poorer club could not 

Mr. Goupsretx. Without reference to the minor league clubs 
this point, whether the major league clubs owned minor league clul- 
or not, they could buy up enough contracts and put 60 men on thei 
roster ¢ 

Mr, Rickey. The answer to all of the questions is “yes,” if the point 
to be made is that a major league club optioning players or having 
players on a minor league club ‘which it owns, has more re aacly acces. 
to the acquisition of those players than other people, positively, ye- 

The CuairMan. Is it not well at this point to read the player limi 
rule? It reads as follows. It is found in the Major League Rules. 
rule No, 2: 

Since the supply of skilled players is not equal to the demand, no club sha 
have title to or under its control at ony one tine more than 40 players, exclusiv: 
of nonplaying manager, coaches, and players who have been promulgated 
ineligible or voluntarily retired, or who have been placed on the National Defens: 
Service and Government Lists. 

Mr. Rickey. Major league clubs shall not have title to more than 
players at any time. 

The Cuamman. Now, it also says that you not only cannot have 
‘itle to more than 40 players, but you cannot exercise contro/ ove: 
more than 40 players. That is pretty broad language. 

Mr. Rickey. They cannot control at any one time more than 4 
players exclusive of nonplaying managers, coaches, or players wlio 
have been promulgated as ineligible. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. I would say that is pretty broad language, is it not, 
Mr. Rickey ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. It is broad, in the sense that if you lose the entity ot 
the major league club and the minor league club to which the playe: 
is transferred, then you have to say that the player is under the contro! 
of the two clubs. But in the sense that you have access to the rea 
quirement of his contract, to that extent you do control that plave: 

Sut there are so many considerations entering into that—— 

The CnatrmMan. Yes. But if you control the player, then you 
violate the rule / 

Mr. Rickey. I do not believe that you do control the player in the 
sense that that rule is meant to be interpreted. 

The Cnamman. How did Judge Landis feel about this? 

Mr. Rickey. For twenty-odd years, or 22 years, he was cognizan! 
of this situation. 

The Cuamman. But he always inveighed against it, and was crit 
cal of it 4 

Mr. Rickey. But if the interpretation was permitted under the rul 
for him to make a decision against it, for 22 years he failed to do it. 

The CuatrmMan. [agree with you, he failed to do it. He apparent! 
did not square his decisions with his pronouncements. He alway 
criticized it, and he always made outcries against it: did he not? 

Mr. Rickey. It was not characteristic of Judge Landis to hav 
less courage than the rules permitted. And it is not consistent wit! 
him of his decisions that Judge Landis would not, if he had fel! 
that the interpretation permitted the definition of “control” that 
now indicated in this diseussion—that he would not have imposed 
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‘mmediately, for all he had to do with his tremendously unlimited 
power was to have interpreted this rule as applying to the situation 
in baseball where there was a violation of control. And for 22 years, 
he did not do that. ae 

Mr. Krattne. Did his successor ever do it, Mr. Chandler? Did his 
successor ever strike down this farm system by any decision ‘ 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Keatine. So that there has never been in organized baseball 
any decision by anybody, any commissioner or any other governing 
bye ly—- 

The Cuaimman. That is the national commission. 

Mr. Kearine (continuing). Which prohibited this? Am I wrong 
in that ¢ 

Mr. Riekxey. No. 

Mr. Goupsrein. The record already shows that in 1913, by a con 
fidential bulletin, the clubs were directed to divest themselves of their 
farms. However, it seems equally clear that by reason of the occur- 
rence of the Federal League war, the ruling was not enforced, because 
the Federal League war followed close on the heels of the bulletin. 

Mr. Keating. If the decision was something in the nature of a 
bulletin that was not enforced, it hardly had the dignity of a decision. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Rickey, would you put any limit whatsoever 
on the number of players that a major league club can control by 
owning farm clubs¢ Would you put any limit on the clubs or any 
limit on the number of players? 

Mr. Rickey. It could not have two clubs in the same league. 

The Cuamman. But other than that, they could roam all over 
the country and control clubs ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Certainly. 

The CoHamman,. No limitation whatsoever ? 

Mr. Rickey. No limitation whatsoever, except the extension of the 
minor leagues, and how many there are. 

The Cuatmrman. Only the limitation of the purse? In other words, 
the only restriction you would place upon the ownership of farm 
clubs by a major league club would be the limitation of the purse, 
and that they could not own two clubs in the same league ? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Other than that, the sky would be the limit ? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Rickey, you are known as the father of the farm 
system. Suppose vou tell us the other side, what you deem to be the 
advantages of the farm system. How does it help the players, the fans, 
and the owners ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. The farm system was not a sudden stroke of some- 
body's originality or inceptional thinking. The farm system inception 
was occasioned by necessity, exactly as its expansion and growth have 
been constantly advanced by necessity, and it was the necessity in its 
inception and in its development that caused the commissioner of base 
ball for 22 years to look with great opposition in feeling and nothing 
in action about it. He had to face the necessity of its continuance, 
its existence. 

I was a comparatively young fellow, now, at the time of the incep- 
tion of the farm system in St. Louis, in a day when it was customary 
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for three or four clubs to divide the honors of pennant winning from 
year to year. Those clubs were regarded as wealthy clubs, as distinc 
from, let us say, three or four poorer clubs, at least in general opinio: 
in that day. Some of those poorer clubs, one notably the St. Louis 
Club, were at the bottom, almost always to be found anchored in the 
second division, as were certain other clubs. Perennially they finished 
in last place. They were the doormat for the successful clubs, eco 
nomically and artistically on the field, to step upon to enter into high- 
favored competition. 

In order to stay solvent, those clubs were compelled in those days, 
as some have been compelled more recently, to sell their players wher- 
ever they could for the most money in order to pay administrative 
salaries and players’ salaries and keep their franchises and operate. 
It was felt at that time that these so-called richer clubs were somewhat 
sympathetic with the annual position of these poorer clubs and sympa 
thetic with their need of funds, conscious, of course, that they needed 
an eighth club to complete the circuit in the league, and you were able, 
perhaps, to get without too much negotiating a satisfactory price for 
your players; and the result is, the record and history will show, that 
during those years, and again by a practice more recently where you 
find some clubs in a similar position, they have to sell their good 
players to continue solvent, and they forfeit their artistic work; they 
forfeit a good team standing, and stay perennially in the second 


division. 

Now, it is not a joy continuously to experience the emotions of de- 
feat. I did not like it. But there was nothing I could do about it. 
We had a park for which we had paid $175,000, by selling stock in a 


new corporation to the citizenship of St. Louis. We owed $175,000 
And we finished in last place in 1918. And I said to myself, *What 
can I do about it? I have no money. We owe $175,000. We have a 
reserve list of 23 players,” only three of whom were with the club 2 
vears later, for they did not rate. Clubs usually finish last on merit, 
because they do not have enough good players. 

“How can I, then, get more players? I have no money. I have 
an acquaintanceship in college circles, because I had been the coach 
at a large university for some years.” 

I was nonplussed about it. And Mr. McGraw came to me and threw 
on the table a beautiful deal, where he would give me five men, and 
he would take Hornsby. And he even wrote out the batting order 
for me, how my team would line up. 

The St. Louis Club went a second year with the same uniforms. 
Today they have three sets of road uniforms for their players. We 
wore the same uniforms a second year. I went without my salary to 
meet the payroll, as long as I could, and meet my own expenses. 

I am not proud of some of these things that had to be done in that 
day. Domestically I got into trouble. My wife objected to the use 
of the family rugs in my office. I had coaching friends, coaches of 
college teams, and they would tell me about players, and they were 
not ready for the major league, but they were prospectively able to 
become members of a major league club. And for a pittance—I forget 
the price—I bought half of the stock, or ownership—I do not believe 
it was incorporated—but IT bought a half-interest in a little class D 
club in Arkansas. 
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Mr. Goupste1n. That was Fort Smith, sir? 

Mr. Rickey. That is the town. And then I bought 18 percent of 
the club—lI am sure it was, because there were 100 shares, and I think 
I had 18 shares—of the Houston Club in the Texas League. That 
was good. Fifty percent is bad; 51 percent is much worse, in baseball, 
for good reasons. 

Then-I bought about the same time—this would be, I would say, 
in about 1919 or 1920, thereabouts—50 percent of the Syracuse club 
in the International League. 

Mr. Kearine. Why did you not buy Rochester ? 

Mr. Rickey. We transferred Syracuse at that time to Rochester, 
which was better. 

Mr. Keatine. Perhaps it was a good move. 

Mr. Rickry. That is very true. It was 5 or 6 years later, though, 
that we moved from Syracuse to Rochester. Rochester at that time 
was a city without a franchise. It had no baseball. 

Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Keating. That is right. 

Mr. Rickey. Owning 50 percent leads precariously toward litiga- 
tion. Owning a majority of a club does the same. Does that need 
explanation / 

Mr. Keatine. No. 

The Cuairman. Where did you get the money to buy these clubs? 

Mr. Rickey. It was not very much, Mr. Chairman, not very much. 
I was on all the notes that the banks would take in the city of St. Louis, 
I and 20 other directors, which is too many. We borrowed all we 
could. But the secret of this thing is, the whole basic secret of i 
may I parenthetically remark now, is that the farm system is the 
only vehicle that a poor club has available to it to use to mount into 
respectability competitively. 

The Cuarrman. Let us pause there, if we may, and let me ask you 
one or two questions on that score. 

If there are no restraints on the number of farm clubs that may be 
controlled, or the number of players that could be controlled in those 
clubs called farms, except by the limitation that a major-league club 
cannot own two clubs in the same lower league—— 

Mr. Rickey. And its pocketbook. 

The Cnairman. Then the Pirates could go out, for ex: umple, and 
control 5 clubs, 10 clubs, 20 clubs, 30 clubs; the could control thereby 
100 players, despite the 40-player limit, 1,000 players, or 2,000 players / 

Mr. Rickey. No, no. 

The Cuamman. Couldn't there be a possibility, therefore, of a 
monopoly, a monopoly in rookie players, embryo players, college 
players, and American Legion players, so that the other clubs would 
be deprived of opportunities of getting embryo players, so that event- 
ually the Pirates could insure themselves of being in first place at all 
times, and the only thing that would restrain them would * the avail- 
able cash or the ability that you had - going to the bank and writing 
out notes and borrowing money thereby ¢ 

Now, that is done in business. If we allow a business entity to go 
out, like, for example, the United States Steel Corp., and buy out a 
preponderating number of all the steel plants and thereby throttle 
competition, then we get after the United States Steel Corp. 
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Mr. Rickey. Precisely. 

The Cuarrman. Now, why should it be any different when it con 
to baseball? If baseball assumes the practices of big business throug 
its acquiring of farms, then I fear, Mr. Rickey, that we get to 
point where, as somebody said, when big business goes into the fro 
door of baseball, the sport flies out of the window, 

Mr. Rickey. Very good. 

The Cuairman. Now would you care to comment on that 4 

Mr. Rickry. I would like to, very much. 

First I think, Mr. Celler, that you perhaps fail to make a distinet): 
between industry and baseball. That is first. I can go into th 
Second, I think you have overestimated the number of plavers which 
any event any one major-league organization may have in its syste 
being limited to one club in each league, even if it had the full numils 
of players. You would multiply its full complement by the num» 
of leagues, and you would have, not 2,000. In the third place, on | 
point of monopoly—— 

The Cuairman. Aren't there about fifty-odd leagues / 

Mr. Rickey. Forty-nine, I think; forty-nine minor leagues. 

The CHairmMan. I mean minor leagues. 

Mr. Rickey. On the point of monopoly, I cannot imagine a mor 
wild scramble in the field of competition for the service of young 
players or old ones. If it were to come to it eventually that 16 majo 
league clubs owned all the players, if that were to be the case, there 
would be the wildest competition you could imagine, Tam sure, on the 
part of all 16 of them for new material. It would create a competitive 
field in the direction of production of material for clubs even mor 
tense than it is at the present time. 

Mr. Stevens. Are vou referring to the finding of free agents / 

Mr. Rickey. The finding of new material. 

Mr. Srevens. Of free agents who were rookies at that time? 

Mr. Rickey. Even if all 16 clubs had all the players in the country, 
you would have great competition 16 ways, and no monopoly. 

Mr. Stevens. In the signing of brand-new young players—that 
what vou were referring to, is it not? That is where the competitio 
would be? 

Mr. Rickey. The competition would be all the way along the line. 
from the competition of the 16 major league clubs for world serie 
competition on down through the minor leagues, completely all tl 
way. The competition would be most tense, would it not ? 

Mr. Stevens. But, Mr. Rickey, in terms of acquisition of players 
where would there be competition except in the signing of the 
agents? You say all other players in baseball would be owned by t 
16 major league clubs. 

Mr. Rickey. All the players in the free agency, if that were true, if 
the minor leagues were owned by the 16 majors, if all of them wer 
Then the free agents would not go anywhere except to one of the 16 
clubs, would they ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. But what I am saying is, or asking 
vou, Is it not true that the competition among the 16 major league 
clubs for players would be limited to the signing of free agents, ‘th 
new young rookies ? 
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Mr. Rickey. That is correct. And that has led to the greatest 
menace we have, perhaps, which is an admitted evil. 

Mr. Srevens. The bonus‘? 

Mr. Rickey. The bonus. 

The Cuatrman. You have to consider that following that you 
would own the clubs which in turn would own the players. You 
would not have to go out and get those players. = would own 
those players because you owned the corporate stock, or had control 
of the corporate stock of a club that owns the players. 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct. But the sasadanalle would not be there, 
Mr. Celler, it seems to me, if there were 16 clubs competing. 

The CrarrMan. There would be no competition because all you 
would do would be to use your money to buy control of the clubs. 

Mr. Rickey. No. Now you have to replace and replenish continu, 
ously. The minor league ownership by major league clubs was not an 
ideal thing. It was not a desire to do it. It was not an urge on our 
part to own clubs, We only ownh clubs because of our ownership or 
the production of free-agent players and no place to put them. 

The Cuamman. Why could you not, without owning the farms, 
have vour scouts go out and dig up players’ Why couldn't that be 
the effective way of getting players’ Why do you have to do it 
through farm clubs ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Where would you put your players that vou produced 
with your scouts / 

The CramMan. You would get your players from minor leagues, 
in triple A, double A. 

Mr. Rickey. There would be no minor leagues. 

The Cuamman. Why not? 

Mr. Rickry. Because they could not finance themselves and they 
could not endure any longer. It was out. There were only eight 
leagues. 

I have interrupted you. I am sorry. 

The Cuarrman. No. Let us have your views on that. IT am very 
anxious to get them. 

Mr. Rickey. There were only eight leagues. I stood up in a public 
wddress in Montreal, I think it was, in 1930 or 1931 or some sueh vear, 
and [ called the roll of the minor league clubs who were not even able 
to send a representative to the meeting in Montreal, and they were not 
sure that they were going to play again the following season, and it 
Was not important enough to come to the annual convention. Perhaps 
only & 9, or 10-— 

Mr. Keratine. Just a minute. IT want to pursue that. 

In other words, Mr. Rickey, in your judgment, were it not for the 
furm system, fans in many cities throughout this countr v would today 
he denied the opportunity of watching organized ball games / 

Mr. Rickey. I make the swee ping statement and will undertake 
to support it with facts, and in the review of Mr. O'Connor's testimony 
: will undertake to rivet his testimony—I will rivet, I hope, and 1 
believe, the proposition that the farm system was the savior of base 
ball, and without it today it is a problematical question whether you 
would have minor league baseball in the smaller minors at all. 
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Mr. Goupstrin. I wonder if, as background to this discussion, I 
could place in the record the statistics of the number of minor leagu: 
clubs over the years. I think that we can see the picture then. 

The CHamMan. Let us have it then. 

Mr. Rickey. I would like very much to have it, too. 


(The record of statistics referred to above follows:) 


-o 


Exuipir No. 52 


Vinor leagues in operation, 1905-51 


Finished . Started Finished 
season season 


Started 
seuson seuson 


Mr. Goupsrei1n. The period to which you refer, I think, where there 
were only approximately eight clubs was the 1918 season. 

Mr. Rickey. No. Lam referring to the late 1920's, in the 1930 era. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. We might as well start with 1918, however. 

Mr. Rickry. Very good. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In 1918 they began the year with 9 leagues and 
ended up with one. In other words, 8 dropped out. 

In 1919, you had 13 at the end of the season; in 1920, 21 at the end 
of the season; in 1921, you had 26; in 1922, you had 29; in 1923, vou 
had 28; in 1924, you had 25; in 1925, you had 24; in 1926, you had 25; 
in 1927, von had 24; in 1928, vou had 24; in 1929, you had 24; in 1930, 
you had 21; in 1931, you had 16; in 1952, you had 13. Then, build- 
Ing up, in 1933 you had 14; subsequently 19; then 21; then 26 for 
1936; 37 for 1937; and progressing upward until World War II, where 
in 1942 you had 26; for 1945, there were 9; 10 for 1944; 12 for 1945; 
42 for 1946; 52 for 1947; 58 for 1948; and 59 for 1949. 

Now, would it be correct to state that the number of clubs in the 
minor leagues followed our pattern of depression and war and in- 
creasing population ¢ 

Mr. Rickry. Toa notable extent: yes. 

The Cuatrman. Those years where there was a great decline were 
the war years, were they not, the war or depression years? 


Mr. Rickey. 1944 and 1945: ves. 
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The CramrMan. That was during the war? 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Yes. 

Now, in talking about saving the minor leagues I take it you would 
not agree with the statement that Mr. Giles is quoted as making on 
October 17 to the effect that—— 

The CHamman. Of this year? 

Mr. Gotpstern. Yes; of this year—to the effect that night baseball 
saved the minor leagues. 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, night baseball was a contributor, too. 

Mr. Goupsrern. So it was not only the farm system that saved 
the minors ? 

Mr. Rickey. There is doubtless some truth that night baseball did 
help. That is an imponderable, however. 

Mr. Goupstern. Would not the farm system be an imponderable / 

Mr. Rickey. It is like saying that I would be happier if I had mar- 
ried another woman. You could not prove that had there been no 
night baseball there would not have been any minor leagues. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. How do you infer that the farm system saved the 
minors ? 

Mr. Ricxry. Because of the obvious reasons from the record. In 
1931 you had a limited number of clubs, and answering to the roll call 
there were very many who were not present at the meeting even. And 
I think that Mr. Trautman in his testimoy has said that there were 
only 11 clubs, or 11 leagues, represented at 1 of the meetings, or even 
less than that, and that 3 of those were uncertain that they would 
resume the following year. Only 11 leagues were represented, and 
of these 3 stated that they would positively operate the following 
season. 

Mr. Goupstetn. That was 1931, when it was pretty tough for every- 
body ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. 1932. 

The Cuatrman. A lot of big firms went out of business then, too? 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct.. But the point is that uhder the opera- 
tion of the farm system now for, say, 20 years, it has come to a place 
where you have 49 leagues and you have 360 clubs and you have 8,000 
players and 2,300 administrative officers and directors, and all this 
time it has been concurrent with the growing of the farm system. 

The CHamman. What makes you think that the number of minor 
leagues would not have grown from 28 in 1926 to 49 in 1950 without 
the farm system ? 

Mr. Rickey. Several reasons. All of this period of years the major- 
league clubs have been besought year in and year out, and without any 
compunction, doubtless, to “come over to Macedonia and help us.” 

With all that has been said about our desire to get players, and a 
thing that is not true, that the primary purpose was the avoidance of 
the rule, nevertheless, there has been in this picture continuously assist- 
ance to the minor leagues by the majors. Time and again I have taken 
a club upon the urging of the president of the National Association, 
Mr. Trautman, now, but more than Mr. Trautman, for it was a num- 
ber of years longer, on the part of Mr. Bramham, as he would state 
his great doubt about this or that league being able to continue for 
the following season, and he would solicit my help in getting other 
major-league clubs to help, as he solicited them to have me help. And 
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he has, IT am sure, stated in writing time and again to the effect that 
the major-league assistance in the organization of minor leagues is al! 
that saved those leagues repeatedly. That I am sure of. I am sure 
a survey could establish the fact of that basis. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. You took over whole leagues on the basis of work 
ing agreements, did you not ? 

Mr. Rickey. It was legal to do it and the president of the league. 
if you are referring to the Nebraska State League—and there wa- 
also another one that IT have forgotten about, but Ido not know whet) 
er we had the league or not, but I think we negotiated with the pres 
dent of the league, the president of the Nebraska State League. The 
president of the Nebraska State League, if my memory is correct, 
had all of his clubs, six of them, give him the right to dispose of thei: 
players at the end of the year. They were undertaking to negotiat: 
some kind of helpful sponsorship that would enable them to play a 
season in Nebraska. They were small clubs. 

Mr. Goupsrers. That was true also of the Arkansas State League 
as well / 

Mr. Rickey. I believe that was the other. And they could not go 
on. The president of the league, for example, states, “Whatever 
plavers we have, we will make arangements with you whereby you 
will pay to the league $1,500 a club,” which was considerable money 
in that day, or $2,000, or what have you. I do not recall. But it was 
not very much, 

“And at the end of the season, you can take your pick of our players. 
having paid these amounts in advance, because we will be able to fur 
nish our communities with baseball on this basis.” 

The Cnamman. Was not that working agreement also a violation 
of the restriction that you mentioned before, that when it comes to 
farms vou cannot own two clubs in the same league’ But here in 
Nebraska and Arkansas, through working agreements, you had contro! 
of players of more than one club ina given league. 

Mr. Rickey.’ Distinguish between ownership and working agree 
ments. This would be at best a working agreement with the Nebraska 
State League and not ownership. 

The Cuamman. It may not be ownership, and I am not going t 
quibble about terms. 

Mr. Rickey. That is a great distinction. 

The Cuamman. But it gives you the control of the players, which 
is violating the very rule that you indicated, 

Mr. Rickry. No. On the contrary. 

Mr. Keating. It gave a sort of option on the players, as T unde: 
stand it. 

Mr. Rickey. I had an option to purchase from the president of the 
league any orall players in his league that year. 

Mr. Srevens. But that would not be permitted under present rules. 
would it, Mr. Rickey ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I donot know. Do you? 

Mr. Srevens. As I understand them you cannot have a working 
agreement with more than one club in a league, under present rules 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. But I did not have a working agree 
ment with any one club. I had a working agreement with the presi- 
dent, and it was perfectly legal under the rules, and it enabled them 
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to have baseball for a year, and I got a fellow named Hopp out of it, 
and some other fellow who was less prominent. But it did not mean 
much to us. It did mean something eventually in the development 
of Hopp, who became quite a player, the same gentleman who is this 
vear with the Yankees. 

Mr. Stevens. But, Mr. Rickey, earlier you stated that the fact that 
you could have in your farm system only one club from each league 
would limit the size to which any one farm system could grow. Now, 
if vou could make working agreements with entire leagues all through 
the minor leagues, you would remove that limitation, would you not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I do not think it is desirable to have control of 
league. It would only be excusable on the grounds of being able to 
have that league endure at small cost to you with the hope that you 
might be able to get a Hopp out of it. 

The Cuatrman. You mean it did not involve much sacrifice on 
the part of a major league club, but in another direction, it gave 
you pretty strong control and leverage over the clubs in the Arkansas 
League and in the Nebraska League ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I had no control whatever over any player in that 
league at that time. I had the right of option at the end of the year 
to select any player. if TL wished, because of what I had advanced, 

The Carman. Suppose all the major league clubs started that 
and obtained these working agreements with all other leagues. 

Mr. Rickey. It would be a splendid thing if you have to face cir- 
cumstances as they were at the time. To reconstruct that condition 
in retrospect is not easy. You were faced with a league represented 
by six towns with a small business executive as its president, and they 
present to a major league club, “If you will help us, we can have a 
league this year, and on the basis of thus and so.” And it is not 
a great outlay; vou are correct. It is not a great sacrifice. 

The Cuatrman. Would it not have been better for all the clubs 
of the American and National League to have come to the help of 
that particular State league ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Wonderful and very desirable, and much preferable. 
But vou could not get one of them to do it. 

Mr. Krarine. If you made an agreement among all the clubs, then 
you would be up before this subcommittee for violating the antitrust 
laws. 

The CHamman. They may be up before the committee now for what 
they are doing. 

Mr. Rickey. Now | do not follow vou, Mr. Keating. I do not 
understand, 

Mr. Keating. The chairman suggested an agreement between all 
the major league clubs to—— 

Mr. Rickey. Take a club in that league ¢ 

Mr. Keatrine. To take a whole league over under some kind of an 
agreement, parceling out the players among themselves. I would 
think that might be a very dangerous thing from the point of view 
of possible violation of the law. 

Mr. Rickey. It might be. I did it once, and I have forgotten the 
facts of the other one. IT just can’t reconstruct them in my memory, 
but I did it because of the exigencies of the moment. and I thought 
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it was right to do, and I still think it was right to do it as I did at 
that time. ‘ 

Mr. Kratine. In those Nebraska and Arkansas cases, did you have 
the privilege of taking any number of players that you wanted? 

Mr. Rickey. As I remember, I could take any, but it was a D league 
and I was not heavy with clubs who might take care of a number, 
and it is a very unlikely thing that those clubs would produce any- 
body. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Rickey, a moment ago you referred to Judge 
Bramham who, I believe, was the former president of the Nationa! 
Association. 

Mr. Rickey. Correct. 

Mr. Stevens. Are you aware of his activities in the postwar plan 
ning committee in 1944. Do you recall in particular whether in 
connection with that committee he agreed with Judge Landis in op 
posing the farm systems‘ 

Mr. Rickey. I do not. Categorical answer, I do not recall his ac 
tivity at that time. 

Mr. Srevens. Do you recall his general views on the farm system / 

Mr. Rickey. He thought it was very necessary. Have you any 
thing to the contrary from him? 

Mr. Srevens. I don’t have anything in writing. 

Mr. Rickey. I will dispute it vigorously, and even if it was in writ- 
ing, I would not be able to understand his signature, because continu- 
ously he besought help from us and was extremely appreciative of 
our assistance to him in expanding the minor leagues. 

Mr. Srevens. And he thought the farm system was good for the 
minor leagues / 

Mr. Rickey. He thought it was the only thing that could save them, 
or else there was a continued misunderstanding of him on my part 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Rickey, we will go into the problems of the 
farm systems ina little more detail, but LT would still like to vet back 
to the question of the four rules that you thought were all one and the 
same thing, namely, the rule we just discussed, the player limit rule, 
and I was coming next to the draft rule. The draft rule has gone 
through many changes in its development, has it not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. There was a time, for instance, where there were 
five minor leagues which were free of the draft. 

Mr. Rickry. Yes; they wouldn’t come within Major-Minor League 
Agreement, the Pacific Coast, the Western, the International, the 
Three I, and one other, five. 

Mr. Goupsrein. And there was also a time when there was a wn 
versal draft of players? 

Mr. Rickey. That was before my day. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In any event, would it be fair to say that the ruk 
which led to bringing all the clubs under the draft was designed agai! 
to cut down some of the restrictions that might arise from the reserve 
clause and thus permit the players much freer advancement / 

Mr. Rickry. The draft was «2 compromise, and most compromises 
in baseball, perhaps in the field of legislation, are not perfect. 

They may need further adjustment as time goes on and changes. 
and the draft rule that was brought about as the result of inducement, 
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may I say, to get the five leagues who were outside the so-called Major- 
Minor League Agreement, was a concession on the draft to clubs of 
a certain classification and above to take only one player from those 
clubs. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. But in any event, the purpose of the rule was to 
ameliorate some of the effects of the reserve clause and permit freer 
advancement of the players. 

It was to make it easier for players to go up from those five minor 
leagues into the majors that the draft rule, even being a draft of one, 
was established: wasn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Rickey. It is correct that the whole purpose of the draft was 
to give every player a chance to go to the majors. 

Mr. Goupstern. That is right, so that rule was another rule similar 
to the plaver limit rule which was also designed to permit freer ad 
vancement of the players in contradistinection to the restrictions that 
might arise from the absolute use of the reserve clause ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Your plaver limit was fixed as a result of discussion 
of controversy, some clubs wanting it higher and some wanting it 
kept where it was. The draft, there has been agitation on the draft 
to make it more than one from these clubs, to perhaps make it two. 
There is objections to that on the other side, very serious objections to 
it, that ought to be considered and has to be considered. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And the need for the draft arises from the fact that 
with the player under reserve a club could control him and keep him 
some place unless he was subject to draft. 

Mr. Rickey. Indefinitely. 

Mr. Goupstern. That is right. 

Now, do you remember in 1921 at a joint major league meeting in 
December, saying the following, and this is with reference to the con- 
troversy about the five minor leagues being draft-free. 

Mr. Keatine. Whom are you quot ing now ¢ 

Mr. Goupsrern. Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Riekxry. You are quoting me? 

Mr. Goupstery. Yes, sir. I hope I am quoting you. You can tell 

»if Iam wrong. 

Mr. Rickry. As of what date? 

Mr. Goipstrmn. December 1921, with reference to the controversy 
over the five draft-free minor leagues. 

Mr. Rickry. You are doubtless safe in quoting me. I couldn't re- 
member that. 

Mr. Goupsrer. Let us see if the words sound like your words: 

We want rules that will have a tendency to equalize the strength of the teams 
and minimize the power of the money-making clubs. Whenever we raise the limit 
to where a club can purchase many players to the disadvantage of other clubs, 
that tends not to equalize the playing strength of the big clubs, I think there are 
other means of beating the minor leagues. 


By “beating” you are referring to the five leagues that were draft- 
free at that point? 

Mr. Rickey. And who would not sell their players. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. And they would not sell their players. 

Mr. Rickxry. And whose players could not advance, and we had 
great difficulty with those leagues in the getting of players and in tak- 
ing their players in the advancement of the game. Judge Landis was 
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very anxious during that period to get them to come within the nation 
al agreement, and that last sentence refers to that, [ think. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Those are your words, you think ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I presume so. I would say them again. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Well, you subscribe, then, to the view expressed / 

Mr. Rickey. I do. 

Mr. Krarine. How long did that last, that situation where those 
five leagues were not subject to draft ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Keating, I would say that lasted from 1921 for 5 
or 6 years. 

Mr. Keating. In the twenties / 

Mr. Rickry Yes. 

Mr. Kearine. In the twenties that was ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. In the early twenties. 

Mr. Kearine. And the International and Pacific Coast Leagues— 

Mr. Rickey. Pacific Coast, International, Western, and the Three 
I, and it seems to me there were five. 

Mr. Keating. Those poor fellows were stuck out on the west coast 
there and they could not advance to the major leagues in any way / 

Mr. Rickey. They were at that period allegedly self-sufficient. Not 
now so much, and yet they are, too, 

Mr. Goupsteis. And you said they would not sell their players, and 
the reason why they had the opportunity not to sell their players was 
they had the players under reserve. ‘They had the control of the 
players / 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. They were not within what was called 
organized baseball. 

Mr. Goupsrein. And the draft was necessary so that these players 
could be shaken free from the reserve / 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. Now, according to the statement that T just read 
you, Which you subscribed to, you felt it was necessary to limit the 
number of plavers a club may control so as to permit the poorer clubs 
to compete with the wealthier / 

Mr. Rickey. That is taken out of context, and 1 don’t remember 
what the issue was, but I presume that the issue was the raising of the 
player limit. 

Mr. Goupsrein. The raising of the player limit. 

Mr. Srevens. You opposed raising the player limit: is that correct / 

Mr. Rickey. I did. 

The Cuamman. May I say this, Mr. Rickey. Your statement in 
part is as follows: 

We want rules that will have a tendency to equalize the strength of the teams 
and minimize the power of money-making clubs. 

Now, if a club, one club, has a lot of money at its command or a lot 
of credit at its command, it can go out and buy the stock of an un 
limited number of clubs which it could control as farms, and to the 
extent that it has more money than other clubs it would violate tly 
statement that you have made, “We want rules that will have a ten 
dency to equalize the strength of the teams and minimize the powe! 
of money-making clubs.” 

Now, the farm system enhances the power of money-making clubs ? 
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Mr. Rickey. It does in one sense, and in another it is the only means, 
as I have said, by which a poor club can compete with a money power 
club. The purpose of all rules—and I have stood for this in that state- 
ment you just read, and I have prior to that time, and always from the 
time a my beginning, which I have not followed up very much—— 

Mr. Gotpsrern. We will get to that. 

Mr. Rickey. From the beginning in 1912, and I think I have alw: ays 
believed that all rules affecting baseball should have in mind the mini- 
mizing of the power of money to make great winning teams, and place 
the emphasis upon work and program and planning and good judg- 
ment, labor basically, and this thing you just read has in it the idea 
that if you expanded the player limit from whatever it was at the time 
to five more, which I think was the proposition, that that would work 
hardship on certain clubs in the league who could not afford first to 
purchase the contracts of the additional five or develop them, as the 
case may have been. That was 1921. 

The farm system was not so called then, it was only run by one 
person and not in such pretentious fashion that anyone called it a farm 
system. ‘Those ¢ ‘lubs, poor clubs, a not be able to en the addi- 
tional salaries of five men easily, and so I opposed it, and I would 
oppose it today for the same reasons. 

The CHarrMan, I can’t get out of my crop, despite your very color- 
ful statement here, the fact that the farm system violates the player 
limit rule. 

Here you are opposing the increase of the player limit in one breath, 
and then you say, “All right, I will oppose the increase of the player 
limit and then I will go out and cire umvent that player-limit rule by 
getting control of players through the farms.” 

Mr. Rickey. I am pleased with the challenge. 

The Cuairman. I can’t get away from that. 

Mr. Rickey. | will labor as best I can. I would love very much to 
liave you see the facts as I see them. 

In the one case the raising of the player limit and increasing expenses 
to everybody equally hurts the poor club, for it is expense out that it 
can't afford. 

In the other case you are affording the poor club the only vehicle in 
which it can rise possibly to favorable competition. It is the only 
means it can employ. It can go into the farm system and produce 
players here and there, if it can take the time to develop them. 

Now, this was before the bonus era, and let us not bring that into it. 
That is a different thing facing us now, and a tremendously important 
thing, but at that time you could get players: players besought the 
chance. 

There were fathers in this country who would pay for the oppor- 
tunity to send the boy to school to have you give him an opportunity 
ina training camp. Lots of boys paid their own expenses to spring 
training camps of minor league clubs in an earlier day in order to get a 
trial. 

Not so now. It was not an expensive operation to undertake the 
beginnings of a farm system. It was an inexpensive thing, and you 
had great hopes and expectations that if you worked harder than the 
other fellow and had fairly good judgment, you would reap something 
out of it in the course of 2 or} years at no cost. 
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You must understand that there is, I don’t know, a psychology o1 
something that enables a poor club to refuse to sell the contract of a 
player to a rich club, even for as much as $300,000, at the very time that 
it could not afford, because of a lack of funds and because of the gamble 
of value, to go into the open market and purchase a player for $50,000, 

That was factual. The St. Louis Cardinals refused $300,000 for 
Hornsby’s contract at a time when it was grossly in debt and could not 
afford to go into the market and buy the contract of any player. 

Now, a club in the condition in which the St. Louis club was at that 
time could buy for a small price a part of the club at Fort Smith, or 
18 percent at Houston, or 50 percent at Syracuse, and then out of trial 
and error find that the investments were good or bad, and come to the 
place where it would own a small minor league club where it could put 
its players recommended by a personal friend here and there, or by a 
limited number of scouts which you could afford to employ, and the 
furm system was ridiculed; it was made fun of. 

Everybody in baseball, I do not remember anybody in either m: jor 
league or the presidents or Commissioner Landis, when he came in, 
I remember no one that favored it. They were opposed to it, deeply 
opposed to it, and some of them conscientiously and I know sincerely, 
down deep perhaps, oppose it now, and they feel that they have come 
into it because of necessity. They have never seen—— 

The Cuarrman, That was a great tribute to your power of persua- 
sion, apparently. 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t think that ever had anything to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this, Mr. Rickey. Could Commis- 
sioner Landis have issued an edict proscribing, preventing farm sys- 
tems? Did he have that power? 

Mr. Rickey. You are doubtless acquainted with the almost un- 
limited power of the commissioner of baseball, who could do most 
anything about what he regards as detrimental to the game, but here 
he had specifically within his hands an interpretation of a rule which 
is now being interpreted as giving him the power, but which he never 
used, in regard to this rule 2 in the major league rules. 

The Cuamman. Which one are you referring to? 

Mr. Ricxry. To which we referred a while ago. 

The Crrarrman. Oh, yes. 

Let me ask you one other question. Would you say that today Mr. 
Frick would have the power to prevent the farm system / 

Mr. Rickey. He would not probably put it in that language. 1 
think that the commissioner of baseball today, as always, would have 
the power to interpret rule 2 as being a violation of the farm system, 
the ownership of a minor league club, and thereby interpreting the 
word “control” would give him power, if he wished to exercise it, to 
get rid of all minor league ownerships. 

Mr. Gotpstretn. He would be overruled by the club owners, by their 
voting a different rule or voting a rule that would take out the word 
“control.” 

Mr. Rickey. Specifically in which case he could veto that. Then 
it would be passed anyhow. 

Mr. Goupstetn. Eventually the club owners could readopt. the rule 
over his veto? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 
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The CHamman. So then in effect Commissioner Frick would not 
have the power if the clubs would gainsay him. 

Mr. Rickey. I am not an authority on that. The attorneys on all 
sides would be better qualified to answer it, but it would seem to me 
that the owners in that case would have to write out the word “con- 
trol” or redefine it in terms that would permit ownership. If the 
commissioner were disposed to interpret the word “control” —— 

The CuarrmMan. The owners could simply adopt a rule whereby they 
could indicate that they have a right to have farms, and that would 
destroy the power of the commissioner to proscribe farms. 

Mr. Rickey. If they were to pass that, presumably yes, certainly. 

The Cramman. Do you think that the commissioner should have 
the right and the power to issue an edict which could net be cireum- 
vented by a change in rules? 

Mr. Rickey. I do think he would have that right. If T understand 
your question correctly, it would be inconceivable to me that he would 
wish to have it. 

The CHairman. Well, then the commissioner is not really a high 
commissioner in the sense that we have been led to believe he is. He 
has very limited powers, that is, the powers are limited to what the 
club owners wish. 

Mr. Rickey. In the field of procedure, in business administration 
of clubs, in what is advisable to them from all standpoints of business, 
Mr. Landis always took the position, and IT presume any commissioner 
would, that he is an interpreter of the rules, not a legislator. He did 
take that position. 

The Cuamman. Didn't he go a little further than that and say that 
he would not permit a change of rule to destroy his order or edict 4 
Did he ever say that ? 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t know of his having said it. If he did, I don’t 
recall it. I don’t think he ever said it. Landis said he would resign if 
they changed it. 

The Cuarman. Did the club owners ever change or rather water 
down or prevent the carrying out of a rule or an edict issued by Judge 
Landis by subsequently changing the rules? Was that ever done / 

Mr. Rickry. Well, it reminds me of the only time that would fit 
closely to the purpose of your question, when against both the letter 
and the spirit of a rule he permitted a club in the Southern League, 
Chattanooga I think it was, to pay a player a part of the sale price of 
his contract. 

That was against both the letter and the spirit of the rule, and it 
came up at a subsequent meeting where that rule was repassed unani- 
mously by the National Association, and yet that practice, [ think, 
endured—I mean the practice he approved. 

He placed it, as I recall it, on the basis that it was a favor to the 
plaver. Although the legislation had nothing to de with the player, it 
was a prohibition against a club paying a player a part of the sale price 
of his contract, and there was a great reason for that. There was a 
reason back of that rule, and baseball reinforced it again by unanimous 
vote. 

If you had a rich man in the Southern League and there were seven 
poor clubs, let us say as an illustration, and the one club would pay 
the player part of his sale price of his contract, then that club was 
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enabled easily in all the area of their scouting to say to all the prospec 
tive players, “Come over tous. We pay you part of the sale price,” and 
the other clubs could not afford to do it. 

Their effort to get him, the expense of scouting, the payment of 
salary, it was all they could afford, and they did not want to be in the 
position of sharing a sale price where they recoup their losses, per 
chance, on the season’s attendance, 

The Cuarman. Were there any other occasions where the clul) 
owners poate the rules to avoid the effect of an edict of Commis 
sioner Landis ¢ 

Mr. Wituis. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I call something to 
your attention, which I think should be brought to your attention. 
While you answered the phone a while ago, Mr. Ricke *v said that Com 
missioner Landis was very much in favor of the farm system. 

Mr. Goupsrein. No, he said Judge Bramham. 

Mr. Rickey. I should be corrected on that. I did not mean to say 
that. Did I say that? 

Mr. Winuis. Because I was going to say that was contrary to the 
other evidence. Iam glad you corrected my mind on that. 

The Cuarman, The high commissioner of baseball, I think you 
will agree, is supposed to represent management, the players, and the 
fans, that is, the public; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Yet in the final analysis the club owners could 
negate by change of rule any edict that the commissioner of basebal| 
might promulgate, affecting either the fans, that is, the public, the 
players, or the management 4 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Keating. Ah, there is one fallacy in that, that the fans always 
have a veto power over the management. 

Mr. Rickey. It is a quasi-public institution in business from one 
end of it to the other, and does not require government and does 
not require commissioners and does not require club owners. 

They will tell you who runs this game in the course of a few years 
by their attendance at the parks, and if you don’t treat them right, 
they are the final ultimate bosses of this whole business. 

Mr. Wiuuis. Yes, but it takes a few years for that public opinion to 
be reflected. What in turn happens toa player during those few years / 

The CHairnman. Those players have a very short life. 

Mr. Rickey. Not very long, Mr. Willis, does it take in the case of a 
public that is grossly mistreated either by an independent owner o1 
by a farm-club operation. They will resent the mistreatment and 
they won't attend your games, and you will either have to continue to 
operate there at a great loss or leave the town. 

Mr. Wiis. IT agree with you, but I was challenging your statement 
that you did not need a commissioner, you did not need owners. Y ou 
have to have some rules somewhere, very stringent rules, aided, of 
course, by public opinion, 

Mr. Kkickry. As compared with the ultimate approval of the public, 
we do need owners, we do need players, we do need a commissione! 

Answering your question, Mr. Celler, further—and I said “No” 
to it, “No” partially. There is to be unlimited power in which nobody 
can interfere with an edict of the commissioner in all the field affecting 
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conduct detrimental to baseball where is there remotely moral tur- 
pitude attached. 

In whether or not we shall open on the 16th of April or the 17th, 
whether we shall charge 69 cents plus the tax or without it, in all the 
business procedures I take it that if the commissioner were to take a 
positive position by edict, that there would be no possibility of the 
club owners not having the right to pass a rule saying that they could 
extend the season for 160 days or 165, or in all that realm of business 
doubts they could pass a rule which I think he would be obligated to 
observe. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Rickey, 1 would like to finish up with the last 
two of the four rules we were talking about a while before as limita 
tions on reserve rule. 

Mr. Rickey. As limitations on what ¢ 

Mr. Goupstrein. The reserve rule. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. We had completed, I believe, the player limit and 
the draft problem, and we now come to the option rule. 

Is it your recollection that at one time a major-league club was 
limited in the sense that it could only have eight players sent down 
on option, and they could only be sent down one time ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I recall, I think, that it was eight in my earliest days. 
I don’t recall the one. It seemed to me that at the beginning or at 
the earliest part of my memory it was two, but, it may have been one. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Goupsrein. At the present time, in any event, the number of 
players has Increased to— 

Mr. Rickey. Fifteen, and you can do it for 5 years. 

Mr. Goupstrers. You can do it for 3 years. Now, has this change 
in the rule made it any easier to limit a player's advancement / 

Mr. Rickry. Yes, it would technically, if you wished to read that 
into it. The fact is that 1 don’t know of any cases where there jias 
heen intent of limiting a player’s advancement. 

Mr. Goupsret~. Well, let us see how this case reads. In 1949 1 be- 
lieve the International League voted as its most valuable player one 
Bobbie Morgan: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rickry. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. At the close of the 1949 season—Bobbie Morean 
is an infielder: isn’t he? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrein. He plays either second base or short. 

Mr. Rickey. Short, preferably. 

Mr. Goupstrerx. That is Pee Wee Reese’s position in Brooklyn, 
which is the parent club of Montreal / 

Mr. Rickey. It is. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Pee Wee Reese is a pretty good ballplaver / 

Mr. Rrexey. Right. 

The CuaimMman. One of the best. 

Mr. Keating, Well, one of the best in Brooklyn. 

The Cuairman. That means best all over the world. 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Celler is correct about it. 

Mr. Goipsrrix. Bobbie Morgan at the end of the 1949 season was 
brought up to the Brooklyn Club, was he not ? 
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Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstrerx. And then optioned back at the beginning of thy 
1950 season to Montreal ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Correct. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. At the end of the 1950 season he was brought up to 
Brooklyn again and was optioned back at the beginning of the 195! 
season ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Right. 

Mr. Goupsrerxn. Now, Morgan, as we remember, was the must va! 
uable player in the International League. 

Mr. Rickey. Right. 

Mr. Gotpstretn. And Pee Wee Reese is the boy whose place he would 
take if he came up. Now, the question, sir, is this: Do you think 
that any other club might need a shortstop like Bobbie Morgan ‘ 

Mr. Kearine. Wait a minute, there is another factor. Montreal! 
won the pennant and the play-offs, and Morgan got a big cut on that: 
didn’t he? Didn’t he make more money with Montreal than he might 
have made in the major leagues / 

Mr. Rickey. With complete deference to your remarks, there is a 
more comprehensive answer. 

Mr. Keatine. That is a partial answer, I think. 

Mr. Rickey. That is a good answer, and he did make more than 
he would have made in 1951. They were not in the world series. H: 
made more money at Montreal, to further strengthen your reply. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think it is likely that he made more in Mont 
real than he would have made in the majors with some major-league 
club? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes, in all probability, because the major-league club 
would 7 ave taken over his contract. 

Mr. Goxtpsrrix. Do you think Morgan’s personal pride or confi 
dence in himself as a potential major leaguer has in any way been 
affected by being sent back to the minors twice in a row ? 

Mr. Rickey. You take a specific case, and therefore let us discuss 
a specific case and permit no generalizations, and I am perfectly will 
ing to discuss the Morgan case. 

I brought him into baseball. I know all about. his early contracts 
and his minor-league identifications. It happens that IT was in Brook 
lyn at that time, you may recall, and the 1950 optional assignment 
was made by myself to Montreal. The 1951, I had nothing to d 
with it. 

It. was quite obvious in his trial, running down to the opening of 
the season or thereabouts in Brooklyn, in the National League, that 
the boy in 1950 spring was not ready for the major league. He was 
showing signs then of striking at bad pitches, which he did not cd 
when he won that distinction in the International League. 

He was in a state of incipient frustration, which m: - rialized splet 
didly, and at the time he was sent back to Montreal, it was obvious 
that he had to have more poise, more self-confidence. 

He had a level stroke, he had a short stride, he had some power at 
the plate, he had a fine arm. He is a good boy. There were othe 
things that were then entering into the determination of his ability as 
a major-league player. They are not things to discuss other than 
between two people, and he was sent back. 
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I presume that there was a progression in that boy’s lack of confi- 
dence during the season of 1950 so that the management in Brooklyn 
in 1951 felt that he was more unable, I have been told, to help the 
Brooklyn club than he had indicated in a previous year. Now that is 
not unusual, 

Mr. Goupsterx. Do you think any other club might have been able 
to use him ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I have a doubt about it if the judgment of him is 
correct. That they would have been able to use him this year? They 
would all have liked to have claimed him on his prospective ability 
so that they may have been enabled to get waivers on him and then 
develop him on a subordinate club somewhere so that they would have 
a future investment on him. 

They would be willing to take advantage of the costs of his pro- 
duction and claim him at an arbitrary price and enrich themselves 
unjustly at the expense of the producing club, and claim him on 
waivers, they could do that thing. 

The CuatrrmMan. You mean another club might try to be guilty 
of unjust enrichment ? 

Mr. Rickey. It would not be guilty. It would be exercising its 
right of claim by waiver, by which, incidentally, it would get a player 
that might represent great cost and great future value, and they 
would at no effort whatever but at a small arbitrary figure enable 
them to get the ownership of the title to that player's contract. 

Mr. Goupstrerx. Do you know if Bobby Morgan was ever up for 
sale, ever a sale price placed on him? 

Mr. Rickey. Never heard of it. Oh, you mean in my day in 
Brooklyn ¢ 

Mr. Goupsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. I might have said to some inquiring scout, “You can 
have him for a couple of hundred thousand,” which was calculated to 
stop inquiry. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. In other words, the price was too high ? 

Mr. Rickey. The boy was a definite prospect at the time he was in 
the International League. Al] of us were fairly wild about him, there 
can be no question about that, but often, oh, so often, there is devastat- 
ing mortality in the great players, even in the free agents for whom 
you pay as much as $100,000 and at the end of a year and a half he 
is waived out by all 16 major-league clubs at $10,000. I am speaking 
factually. 

This disappointment about Morgan is a keen disappointment to me 
personally. I haven’t any doubt that the player has been very fairly 
treated. He lost no money by his transfer. He helped the Mon- 
treal Club. 

He really made more money than he would if he had stayed at 
Brooklyn, in my opinion, and he comes back now for further trial 
on the Brooklyn Club. They will be able to option his contract out 
to a minor-league club one more year, and during that time, if any- 
body claims his contract, he can’t be sent to the minor league. And 
after that time he can’t be sent even with waivers. He has had his 
3 years’ trial. 

The Cuarrman. How long has he been in organized baseball thus 
far—how many years? 
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Mr. Rickey. Well, he would have been in baseball 3 years befor 
he was brought to Brooklyn. Oh, he was subject to draft. The tiny 
spent by a player on the service list counts in favor of the player | 
regard to the draft or his tenure status. 

Mr. Goupstrern. So he was taken out of the draft, he was place 
on the Brooklyn roster, and then optioned out twice, and he has on 
more crack at being optioned out ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Goutpstein. Now, specifically, even if he did measure up to tli 
qualities which he should have as a major leaguer, do you think that 
there would be any place for him on the Brooklyn Club at the present 
time, Reese at shortstop and Robinson at second base ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Morgan prospectively was a versatile player, and thie 
Brooklyn Club was in a great dilemma about third base, and Morga: 
can play third base if Morgan was Morgan, as he was expected. This 
thing of a club having all the players it needs is a horrible fallacy. 

Mr. Goupstern. You mentioned the waiver rules—— 

Mr. Rickey. You can prove it. 

Mr. Keating. Wait a minute. Can you use Morgan with the Pitts 
burgh Pirates ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I would like to be the vulture hanging around the edges 
of the waiver rule willing to take advantage of the $50,000 and more 
that the Brooklyn Club has invested in the contract of Morgan, and 
for a paltry $10,000 get the chance to see if I could not bring him 
through. I would like that. 

Mr. Goupstern. That would be through the operation of the waive: 
rule as it presently exists? 

Mr. Rickey. That would be what 4 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Through the operation of the waiver rule as 
presently operates ? 

Mr. Rickry. Surely. And if they could not withdraw, I would en 
rich myself on the coattails of the enterprising club that spends thous 
ands, hundreds of thousands, of dollars in the acquisition of players’ 
contracts, and IT would goto Habana and take a winter vacation, know 
ing that I would get a good club next year at the price of the waiver: 
on the people who had been game enough and energetic enough and 
wise enough and enterprising enough to produce a number of great 
players, and I can then socialize. I don’t want to make a speech. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. In any event, Mr. Rickey, under the present waive: 
rule Brooklyn could put him on the list twice and withdraw him. The 
third time they put him on the list they would have to let him go fo. 
the waiver price. 

I take it from your remarks about enriching yourself at the benefi' 
of the other clubs that vou feel that any rule which would limit i!» 
vaiver rule so that once a man is on the list he can be claimed and 1 
withdrawn would be unfair. 

Mr. Rickey. If you could not withdraw on a waiver request, it woul: 
be the end of the farm system, and I will take Mr. O’Connor’s test 
mony to show you that he talks about an interim, having no answer to 
vou about what the substitution would be for the farm system, and co: 
fessing that it would be a pretty rough course for an interim period 
“How long an interim period?” the chairman asked him, and he di: 
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not know. He said in effect that was a matter, as I got it, of conjecture 
of other peoples’ opinion. 

In that interim the complete deterioration of all parks, the reinvest- 
ment of whatever capital could be realized out of the investment in 
baseball would have been reinvested elsewhere, and today you can 
hardly find an angel anywhere that will build a park and you can 
hardly get permission to do it. 

And that interim would spell the end of the minor leagues, and the 
end of the minor leagues is the ultimate end of the majors. The only 
thing that can save this game where 60 percent of the minor leagues 
today are owned or under wor king agreements with the majors—the 
only thing that can save it is to recognize the fact in the field of realism 
that we have got to extend the minor leagues and anchor them and 
provide for them. 

I grow too energetic. I love this game; it is my life. I know 
nothing else. I have been in it always. I have seen the operation 
of this thing. 

The Ciaiman. Mr. Rickey, don’t have any inhibitions. We like 
to hear you express yourself in this very, very magnificent way. 

Mr. Rie key. Well, I have restrained myself splendidly up to now. 

The Cuairman. I wonder what it would be like if you let the cork 
off. 

Mr. Rickey. Well, maybe I will. 

Mr. Wiis. Mr. Rickey, let me ask you a question at this point, and 
I think I see an analogy to the situation. 

You say in 1932, or whenever it was that you fathered the farm 
system, baseball was going out of business and generally was depressed 
ind all was bad. and you thought of this system and it has worked and 
you are afraid to let it go. 

Mr. Rickey. It was earlier than that, Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Wituts. Well, I said whenever it was. Let me complete my 
thought. 

Just about that time some people felt that business was bad in 
veneral, too. and you used the expression a while ago that they went 
to Macedonia for relief. Now the farmers at that time went to Mace- 
donia, it was Roosevelt that you hear so much about, and inaugurated 
support prices, and the banks got relief through insurance com- 
panies, and railroads through RFC and so on, and a lot of things 
vere done that had to be done. 

Now would you say that there is an analogy? Would you say 
that maybe the thing that was done at that time had to be done’? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Winns. And if we got away from them, that that would be 
i dangerous interim period ¢ 

Mr. Rrexry. A perfect analogy, if the farm system started under 
those conditions. It did not so start. It started 10 years prior to 
that. 

Mr. Witiis. Well, now IT respect your opinion on baseball, but Tam 
ifraid we would be here a long time if you and I start talking 
thout farming, the farm system. 

Mr. Keatine. The an: alogy does not hold because the farm svstem 
vas started at an entirely different time. 
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Mr. Wius. I thought you said you started the farm system. 

Mr. Rickey. In 1932? 

Mr. Goxpsrern. In 1920. 

Mr. Rickey. The idea was in my mind from the time I first found 
myself unable to compete favorably. 

Mr. Wiiuis. I thought you said it came into prominence— 

Mr. Rickey. 1914. 

Mr. Keating. The days of Coolidge prosperity. 

Mr. Rickey. 1914 would be a more accurate date. 

Mr. Gowpsrrin. Let us see if we can clarify this historical data. 
You were general manager of the St. Louis Cardinals in 1920; | 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstern. And that is when you bought the Fort Smith hold 
ing, then Houston, and then Syracuse that you transferred to Roches- 
ter. I think you bought Syracuse in 1927. 

Mr. Rickey. Syracuse / 

Mr. Gotpsrern. The second half of Syracuse, before you moved into 
Rochester, was in 1927. 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, completed the purchase of all of it, you mean? 

Mr. Goupsrein. That is right. 

Mr. Rickey. It may be that late. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now Rochester and Houston are still in the Car- 
dinal chain? 

Mr. Rickey. So-called. 

Mr. Goupsterx. And when did Columbus come into the picture? 

Mr. Rogers. 1492. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rickey. It does not date back quite that far. T would say 
1928, 1929. 

Mr. GoupsTerN. Sacramento became a member of the chain or farm 
or group or organization ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goipsrein. About how many clubs, minor league clubs, did 
the Cardinals own or control when the farm system was at its peak 

Mr. Rickey. Own or have a working agreement with, at its peak, 
I would say 27 or 28 clubs. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And that meant a control of approximately how 
many players! Not control necessarily, but how many were in thi 
system, the number of players / 

Mr. Rickey. Well, the reserve list in some of those years had 
different player limit, but they would number, say 600. 

Mr. Goupsrein. 600. Now Judge Landis knew about this right 
from the very beginning, did he not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And he never took any direct action, favorabl 
or unfavorable, about the farms that you had acquired ? 

Mr. Rickey. Official action ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. That is right. 

Mr. Rickey. None of them. 

Mr. Gotpsterxn. Do you know what action, if any, Mr. Heydler. 
who was then president of the National League, took in regard 
farms or what views he had on the matter / 
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Mr. Rickey. I don’t recall specifically, but I have always believed 
that Mr. Heydler was cognizant of all the facts about it and I never 
knew him to say a word against it. I don’t recall anything of that 
kind, 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Now Ban Johnson, who was head of the American 
League until 1927, is quoted as saying the following in 1931, just before 
his death: 

Farms or chain stores are not desirable from either a major or minor league 
standpoint. In my time we never permitted them. The National Agreement 
for the Government of Professional Baseball was specific on this point. 

Branch Rickey is the only one who made a success of it, but aside from 
whether it is profitable or costly to the majors, it is a decided detriment to 
minor league baseball and should not be tolerated. The majors under this sys- 
tem send men dovwn to the minors with major league salaries to force on the 
clubs in the same leagues increased expenses that they cannot afford to carry, 
but whith they must incur in order to keep step with the teams loaded up with 
players under the farming system. It is all wrong and probably is more re- 
sponsible than any other factor in creating the financial troubles under which 
most of the smaller leagues are struggling. 

Are you familiar with Mr. Johnson’s views ? 

Mr. Rickey. No,I am not. I have great respect for Mr. Johnson’s 
views. He has been notably wrong a few times, and this is one of them. 

The Cuarrman. What is the date of that statement / 

Mr. Goupsrern. 1931; January 8. 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t think that Mr. Johnson today would say that, 
and in view of some of the minor league difficulties that we have had 
down through the years, I think Mr. Johnson would be ready to say 
what some of our former statesmen in the Government are now say- 
ing, that they were wrong about one thing or another, and they have 
changed their minds about it, and T think that Mr. Johnson would 
change his mind about it. 

He was a very splendid and a very fair man and wanted all the 
facts and he would make his decision ordinarily in view of the facts. 
I think that is splendid evidence on those who opposed the farm 
system. 

Mr. Gorpsterx. You. sir, started the Cardinals on their farm sys 
tem in order to provide sufficient player strength so you could compete 
with the teams that had more money and could buy contracts; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Rickey. Surely. The only thing I could do to get a player. 
I had no money. We had great debt. I must find players. I can 
afford not to sell what I have, but I can’t afford to purchase anything. 
I have no money, and I undertake to find players who can come to be 
good players, and it was an inexpensive procedure—comparatively 
inexpensive procedure. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And it worked, did it not, so that in 1926 you got 
your first pennant for St. Louis? 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct. 

Mr. Keattna. Can vou tell us what rabbit you are going to pull 
out of the hat for Pittsburgh? Can you get some new plan for Pitts 
burgh ? 

Mr. Rickey. Would it be required to reveal the trade secrets ? 

Mr. Kratina. No. 

Mr. Bryson. That might be a military secret. 
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Mr. Rickey. That would be to me even more closely guarded. 

Mr. Keratine. All right, I won’t press it. 

Mr. Rickey. I have hopes. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us get on with this. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goxupstetn. Now the first American League club to go into 
farming was the Yankees; is that correct, on a wide-scale basis ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I think so. Not on a wide scale. They purchased 
a high-classification club to begin with; did they not? 

Mr. Goxupsrern. Yes; but in any event do you think the Yankees 
had to go into farming in order to compete with richer rivals? 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t know what they thought, but I can imagine 
that they thought that they had to do a thing like that or else even- 
tually pass out of the picture. 

Mr. Stevens. Why? 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Why pass out of the picture? There were no other 
competing farms in the American League at that time, were there? 

Mr. Rickey. Well, if they were able to believe that there was a 
club who could get in the race without money and compete favorably 
with all the clubs and play them a series in 1926, where did they get 
those players and how did they come to be so young? Perhaps a year 
and a half younger than any other club in its league. 

Mr. Keating. What was their standing? 

Mr. Stevens. What is the year you are referring to? 

Mr. Rickey. 1926. 

Mr. Stevens. They won the pennant in 26. 

Mr. Rickey. So did the Yankees. 

Mr. Stevens. The Yankees won the pennant. 

Mr. Rickey. So did we. 

Mr. Stevens. In 1926, just having won the pennant, is that the year 
you say they had to go into farming in order to survive? 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, no; I don’t know the date that they went into 
farming. 

Mr. GotpstEIn. It was around that time. 

Mr. Rickey. It may be. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Srevens. They won the pennant in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

Mr. Rickey. But I do not know what they were thinking. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you hear that, Mr. Rickey? Will you repeat 
that? 

Mr. Stevens. I just stated according to the encyclopedia they won 
the pennant in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

Mr. Keatine. Did they play St. Louis in the world series? 

Mr. Goutpstern. In °26 they did, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. In °26 they did. 

Mr. Keatine. How did that world series come out ? 

Mr. Rickey. The Cardinals won. 

Mr. Keratine. Maybe they figured that you had something to go 
into. 

Mr. Rickey. I suggested that I thought they would be thinking in 
that direction. 

Mr. Gotpstretn. Let us place this in perspective. 

Mr. Kearine. I think that is the perspective. That shows that there 
is competition in baseball and that when they see some other club has 
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done something that is pulling that club up and putting them at the 
top, they want to do the same thing. 

Mr. Rickey. And several others. 

Mr. Kearina. It is just like business. 

Mr. Rickey. Several others forthwith followed. 

The CHairman, What year are you referring to/ 

Mr. Keavinc. 1926, 

The CuHatrrMan, What about “27? 

Mr. Stevens. The Yankees won the pennant but Pittsburgh won in 
the National League. 

The CHaimMan. What about ‘28 ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. St. Louis won the pennant in the National League and 
New York 

Mr. Kearina. In 28 who won the world series? 

Mr. Rickey. The Yankees. We lost it. 

Mr. Keatine. In the meantime they have gone into the farm system. 

Mr. Rickey. I think that there is a tendenc y in part—I think it is 
in point to say that there is a tendency on the part of all clubs to copy 

anything that seems to have been useful and successful, and other 
clubs did do it very shortly after this club came into some distinction 
in the winning of pennants, and several other things. 

The same thing in the field of the production of players, in the field 
of scouting, and the programs and so-called mass production, the 
spring training camp at Vero Beach is now well copied by everybody 
after it was attempted 5 or 6 years ago. Now several major league 
clubs are doing the same thing. 

The thing that was done in Florida during this world series made 
me so hopeful that I would not have to come at a time when I wanted 
to be at this school down here where I have 68 invited boys trying 
to accelerate their ability to come to the major league and save them 
a year of apprenticeship in the minors, instruction camp for 30 days. 
Those will be copied. It will be copied next year. 

Mr. Keating. Is that just the Pittsburgh Pirates that are doing 
that ? 

Mr. Rickey. The first time it has ever been heard of as far as I 
know in this form. 

Mr. Srrevens. Mr. Rickey, with respect to your statements that the 
farm system enables the poorer club to compete and your citing the 
example of the St. Louis Cardinals who were down in the standings 
until you developed the farm system there, you indicated that the poor 
clubs could compete because they were able to go out and buy players 
and get interests in minor league clubs at a mere pittance. 

Mr. Rickey. Not buy players. They can’t go into the money market 
for players very well. 

Mr. Srevens. Could they not do that at that time when they are 
the only club with the farm system ¢ 

Mr. Rickry. No; they couldn't buy players. They did not have 
money to buy players from other clubs. 

Mr. Srevens. But were not the Cardinals at that time able to 
acquire control of a large number of players at a saimabanati ily small] 
cost ¢ 


Mr. Rickey. Yes. 
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Mr. Srevens. Now would that situation obtain today when there 
are 16 farm systems instead of just 1? 

Mr. Rickey. It is more difficult, true, but then if you run into a com 
petition that is equal to yours, then you must try to devise other ways 
and means to produce winners. 

Mr. Stevens. To the extent that it is more difficult now, would 11 
not be true that your argument that it is necessary to have farm sys- 
tems to help the poorer clubs, that that argument has less force? 

Mr. Ricxry. Now? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. Than it did then? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Rickry. The St. Louis Browns won a pennant in 1944, but 
there were rather strange reasons for that. The Government's draft 
of players sometimes does not strike with equal misfortune on all 
teams and they won the pennant. 

Mr. Keratine. St. Louis, Mo. ? 

Mr. Rickey. St. Louis Browns I am speaking of now. The St. 
Louis Browns were allegedly a poor club all these years. I know they 
have been. They have not been able to buy players. 

The thing that has enabled them to stay solvent is the farm clubs 
they have had and the production on their own team, getting them 
ready for the market, by which they brought in the thousands of dol- 
lars to pay the players’ salaries, keep their franchise and operate in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, they have kept alive by their sale of 
players that they have developed through the farm system? 

Mr. Rickry. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Rickey, do you not think that your argument 
about the farm system enabling the poorer clubs to survive has less 
force when there are 16 farm systems than when there is only 1 farm 
system ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes, but you must not end there. Does it still have 
value of force and effect ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. I understand your position. 

Mr. Rickey. And enable a poor club to endure and to go on, and if 
it will devise other legitimate means of finding players, it may come 
into favorable competition in spite of the fact that they now have 
15 competitors in the farm field, and I believe that they are going to 
do that in St. Louis. 

Mr. Goxpstrin. There is one thing I would like to clarify, Mr. 
Rickey. When you started the farm system, you started it so a poor 
club could compete with the wealthier clubs? 

Mr. Rickey. I wasn't thinking about poor clubs and rich clubs. 
I was thinking about how I could do it. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You were the poor club, weren’t you? The Cardi- 
nals were a poor club as compared with other clubs in the league. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupste1n. And you went into farming so that you could 
compete with clubs which were able to get players by spending a 
lot of money in buying up player contracts. This was a device for 
obtaining players at a more reasonable cost and developing players 
at a more reasonable cost ? 
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Mr. Rickey. The only possible way I could do it, ves. 

Mr. Gotpstrers. Now do you think that the reasons which made it 
necessary for you to go into the farm system were the same reasons 
which impelled or required a richer club like the Yankees going into 
the farm system ? 

Mr. Rickry. No; there would be a different motivation. It seems 
to me obvious, because they were not required to go into the farm 
system, having a good team and presumably surplus cash to spend for 
the contracts of finished players here and there, but I was removing a 
most favorable market when the St. Louis club was not required at the 
end of each season to sell its great players to the favorable com- 
petitors in its own league, and these people. then seeing the value of 
that thing, embraced it. “First pity, then endure, then embrace,” 
says Pope. 

Mr. Goupstern. Was it also likely that the Yankees might have had 
a surplus of talent that they wanted to tuck away some place for 
awhile ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, you can read into all the efforts of everybody the 
obtuse motivations that may or may not be present. The great 
fundamental urge of all baseball clubs is to produce a great team and 
to maintain it, confessedly so, 

Mr. Gotpsrery. Isn't it true that about that time the Yanks did 
happen to have enough of a surplus and this was a good way to place 
them ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I would have to study their roster of that time and 
know the year in which they expanded into the farm system to answer 
that question. I do not know. 

Mr. Keatine. Don’t all the managers of big league clubs get a 
great kick out of it when a young fellow shows stuff in the minor 
leagues and is able to rise to the top? Don't you as a manager and 
others derive great satisfaction out of that ? 

Mr. Rickey. Why, it is a great joy to the minor-league public, to 
everybody, and to those of us who are in the major leagues to see a 
boy come through and develop and come to be a great major league 
player. Who doesn’t rejoice about it? 

Mr. Keartne. Do you think that there are managers of these major 
leagues that are intentionally keeping, and owners ‘that are intention- 
ally keeping, boys in the minor leagues that have got the stuff for the 
major leagues? 

Mr. Rickey. Intentionally keeping them there / 

Mr. Keatine. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. When they might be playing on their own team ¢ 

Mr. Keatina. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. No, I do not know of a case of that kind. Mr. O’Con- 
nor says that doubtless the Brooklyn club with its present roster of 
players, in his testimony, that they would not need players from their 
own farms nor from other farms. He says their needs are met, and 
he says therefore the narrowed market becomes very obvious to 
people, that this thing of the farm system has created less market for 
these players in the minors and in the very teeth of that statement, 
which is not true, the Brooklyn club in middle summer, with a great 
team in first place at the time, needed a man so bad that they vet a 
fellow named Pafko from Chicago at what I regarded as great cost, 
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and they were in a pennant race, they were in first place, but thei 
need was so apparent to them that they did whatever sacrificial thing 
seemed to be necessary to bring him to that club. No club ever meet 
its needs. 

The Cuamman. How much did they pay for Pafko? 

Mr. Rickey. I can’t tell you, but I know it was a player deal and 
on that I have an opinion. On the money I have no sense of the valu 

The Cuatmrman. One would assume from the previous remarks 
that managers and owners, before the farm system, did not take prid 
in bringing up a rookie or a young player. Managers have been doing 
that from the beginning. ‘They take pride in young players and 
have been doing that ever since there has been organized baseball! 
It was not because of the farm system that managers took pride in 
bringing up a man from the lower echelons. 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct. 

The Crairman. I admire the guilessness of the gentleman from 
Rochester in asking that question. 

Mr. Rickey. That is universal. At all times people take pride and 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Kearrne. I appreciate the admiration of the chairman, but 
so many of these questions have been directed at the idea that there 
is a great conspiracy or wickedness afloat among the major league 
owners and managers to keep these poor players ‘down in the minor 
leagues and depress them and keep them down there. Now, I don’t 
think that exists, and 1 am asking this witness whether in his opinion 
it exists. 

The Cuairman. We are trying to get every shade of opinion here 
and Mr. Rickey has been making a very excellent contribution. There 
is no motive in these questions to force any issues here at all. I must 
take issue with remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. Rickey. The possible regrettable thing to me about all these 
hearings, as I get it from the newspapers and from talking to people, 
is sometimes a sense of growing suspicion on the part of folks that 
baseball is on the defensive, that something is wrong with it, that 
something vital is wrong with it, that they have been doing immoral 
things. 

Mr. Keatinc. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Rickry. I resent completely the necessity apparently for any- 
body to feel that baseball is on the defensive. 

Mr. Keating. You are absolutely right, and my mail bears that out 

Mr. Rickey. It is a great institution. 

The Cuatrman. My mail does not, so let us go on with the hearings. 
Ask the next question. 

Mr. Goupste1n. Now, sir, with reference to Mr. Stevens’ questions 
about whether or not, with all the major clubs now in the farm system 
business, it makes it a little more e xpensive to run a farm system, is it 
not true the *n that the Yankees are better able to finance a farm system 
than the Browns or the Athletics are now / 

Mr. Rickey. There are two ways to make a ball club. One is by the 
purchase of player contracts with money. The other is the develop- 
ment of players of your own. 

Now they have embraced both, and they have an advant: age still 
where money has use. The answer to your question I would say, if J 
understand it, is “Yes.” ° 





iv 
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Mr. GoupsTein. Now it is possible, however, to run your farm sys- 
tem in such a way that some of your minor league clubs make money 
for you; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstein. That happened to you while you were running the 
Cardinals. Some of your clubs were paying off pretty well. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. GoupsTetn. Now is it also- 

Mr. Ricxry. Most of them lost. 

Mr. Govpsrern. But there are some that make money ‘ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstetxn. Now Mr. O'Connor in his testimony—and I would 
like to give you an opportunity to comment on it—spoke of the possibil- 
ity of farm systems enabling a big league club to “cold storage” a 
player. Those are Mr. O’Connor’s words, and I wonder if you know 
what Mr. O'Connor meant by the term “cold storage.” 

Mr. Rickey. Well, I should say that he means the placing of players 
who have major league ability and have not been drafted, and leave 
them there; is that what he meant ? 

Mr. Goupsrern. I asked you what your understanding is. 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t know what Mr. O’Connor—TI have not talked 
with him about it. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now do you think that a player on an independent 
minor league club is more likely to be purchased by any of the 16 major 
league clubs than if he were on a farm club of one of the major league 
clubs ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I apologize deeply. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Let me restate it. If you have a player on an in- 
dependent minor league club who is of caliber for the major leagues, 
is it more likely that all 16 of the major league clubs would attempt to 
purchase him than if he were in a farm system controled by one of the 
major league clubs¢ Isn’t he on more of an open market being on 
an independent minor league club ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Then he is if he is in an owned minor league club? 

Mr. Goupsrern. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rickey. I presume that would be true, but there would be less 
chance for his rapid promotion than if he were on the owned club, 

Mr. Goxupsrern. You think then that a good player in the minor 
leagues has less opportunity of being promoted from an independent 
club than from a farm club 

Mr. Rickey. If properly run; yes. 

Mr. Goxupstrery. Have players come into the major leagues after 
| or 2 years’ experience in the minors ¢ 

Mr. Ricxry. There was a time when a survey showed that the St. 
Louis Cardinal organization had in the neighborhood of 65, 66, in 
that zone, had that many players on other clubs in the major leagues 
that it owned whose identity had formerly been with the St. Louis 
Cardinals at one time: and most of those, I would say three-fourths 
of them—lI could reproduce that survey, I am pretty sure, if the files 
are open of the St. peat club to me—three-fourths of them were in 
the National League, not the American League: and it has been said 
here that those players only have chances to go to the American 
League. Three-fourths of those players were in the National League. 
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Mr. Gotpstrin. T know in your experience you sold Jethroe, Nore 
and O'Connell. 

Mr. Rickey. Noren was sold to the Washington club, and he coul 
have been retained by the Brooklyn organization for three more yea: 
Jethroe was sold to the Boston National League Club, and he cou: 
have been held for five more years, two more in the minors and thre: 
more in the majors. 

Carrasquel was sold to the Chicago American League Club, and |v 
could have been held for six more years. This is all in one year jus! 
passed. The Pittsburgh club bought Mr. O'Connell, a shortstop, wli 
could have been held by the Brooklyn Club for 3 years under the rules 

I can go on endlessly and tell vou that there are 65 players at on 
time in the major leagues who had former identification with a sing) 
organization. We don’t want to hold those men out of the market 
It is better for us to reach the market with surplus players. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, sir, with reference to the effect of the farn 
system on independent minor league clubs, I would like to ask you it 
you think that an independent minor league club can compete in the 
eague made up of a great many clubs from a farm system?’ Can they 
compete on an equal basis / 

Mr. Rickey. In the smaller minors / 

Mr. GoupsteIn. Smaller and larger. 

Mr. Rickey. Well, there would be a bit of difference in the answer 1{ 
you will make it the smaller minors or the larger minors. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Take them one at a time. 

Mr. Rickey. In the smaller minors the record of this year will show. 
I think, that the farm clubs that I know the most about did not do so 
well. 

The minor league small owner-operator or community ownership, 
they are able to hold the identity of their club longer to extend, to pro 
ject the personnel of its team a second or a third year, whereas the 
farm-owned club takes chances on new men, free rl re and they will 
not click, they will not do well, and perhaps until the latter part of the 
season there is not an unfavorable competition in the small minors. 

Now in the high minors, well it depends upon the nature of the mai 
agement. You cannot eliminate the personal equation in the exercisi 
of judgment and selection of the players, the balancing of the team. 
which is an entirely distinct thing from the selection of the players, 
and one man will have more ability than another. One man will work 
harder. 

The personal equation determines minor league baseball as it doe 
all other baseball. It is true that a working agreement with a hig 
classification minor league club gives them more security for thi 
future that they won't have a completely bad club. There will lb 
undoubtedly an advantage there. 

Mr. Gotpste1n. Let us take some specific problems, Mr. Rickey 

Mr. Keatinc. May I inquire before you go into that whether in th. 
triple-A clubs, the triple-A leagues, there are any clubs which are not 
either farms or have working arrangements w ith major league clubs / 
Are there independent clubs in the tr riple A? 

Mr. Rickey. The Pacific Coast League has them. and the Inte: 
national League has, I think, three. 

Mr. Keating. Three independents / 
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Mr. Rickey. I think Syracuse and Buffalo. Two at least there. 

Mr. Kearing. I thought Syracuse had some arrangement. 

Mr. Rickey. I think they did have some arrangement, but I don’t 
believe a working agreement. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. Let us take specific problems if we may, sir. With 
reference to the lower minor leagues, you spoke for a moment of the 
fact that the independent clubs could maintain more continuity on 
the bench. In other words, they could have the same people coming 
back year after year and build up fan interest which would normally 
mean that the club would be in better financial condition. 

Mr. Rickey. I think that, generally speaking, not only can but do. 
The farm minor league clubs could do it too but don't. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Let us look at how the independents operate in that 
respect. The determination of any rule regarding the number of vet 
eran players that a club may maintain on its bench is a matter of 
league decision, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And in a league where you may have, say, five 
farm clubs and three independent clubs, has it been your experience 
that the farm clubs would tend to vote against any rule which would 
allow a large number of veteran players on the bench ? 

Mr. Rickey. I would be surprised and disappointed if that were 
true. 

Mr. Gotpstern. So that when Judge Allen in 1947 spoke, on behalf 
of the Florida International League at the 1947 minor league con- 
vention, on this particular problem concerning which he was in a 
controversy with the farm directors, you would feel that he was not 
expressing the true state of affairs. 

That statement of Judge Allen’s is already in the record, and I will 
be glad to read a portion of it if it helps you. He said as follows: 

In the running of a baseball league, you have just got to decide whether you 
are going to follow the plan in training men just for higher league or whether 
your main purpose is going to be to entertain your own fans. 

Now, I have read the constitutions of at least 25 different leagues. A number 
of these leagues are major league dominated. I have talked to two or three of 
the presidents and they tell me— 

I am quoting him— 

“I think it is a hell of a proposition that we have got to vote that way because we 
are ordered to. :, 

I was talking to a president the other day, and he said that a veteran, if he 
could not play better than C or D ball, then he ought to get out of baseball. Now 
here are men who have given their lives to the game. Some of them un- 
fortunately have no other vocation. 

Even if they have, they still love the game, and you are going to shut the 
door of employment to a man who has given his life, his services, and his skill 
when he can still come to a D league and give entertainment to people in playing 
the profession he loves. 


Then Judge Allen goes on to speak of baseball as the American 
game: 

Let us give everybody a square deal. If your league wants to be strict, let 
it be strict, but don’t go out and wreck the leagues that are independent and are 
fighting to show their fans the beauty of the game. 

Mr. Rickey. There is much truth in what he says; but, if a man 
looks forward to a career of 4 months’ employment within the salary 


” 
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limit of a class D club as his chief source of livelihood and the making 
of a career, I should think that the gentleman in that case should be 
encouraged quickly to abandon minor league baseball as a career. I 
think it would be a friendly act to him to so advise him. 

The CHarrman. It is now half-past 12, and I think it would be a 
good time to take a recess until 2 o’clock. Mr. Rickey will be excused 
until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The subcommittee will now come to order. 


STATEMENT OF BRANCH RICKEY, JR.,—Resumed 


Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Rickey, when we closed before luncheon today 
I believe we were talking about what effect, if any, having farm clubs 
in the minor leagues might have on the league structure. I believe at 
that point we were talking about the possibility that the major-league 
clubs might desire to have a more restricted so-called veterans’ rule in 
a league that is part independent and part farm. 

Now, one of the other problems I would like to ask your opimion on 
is the question of what happens to salary limits, as between an inde- 
pendent club and a farm club, where players optioned down actually 
draw a salary in excess of the league’s limit in salary. Does that cause 
any imbalance of morale within the league or within the clubs? 

Mr. Rickey. It is the one point of greatest concern of mine, per- 
sonally, in my judgment, of disturbance in the adjustment of the 
operation of the farm system to the fair dealing with the independent 
owner. It is the one point of greatest disturbance to me. 

First, | would say that you do not meet with much of it in the class 
C’s and D’s. It is in the larger classifications where that inequity 
occurs. Surely no subordinate club, the optionee club, of a player’s 
contract should pay less to that player than the average salary in his 
league. That is first. If there were any way to anticipate what the 
optionee minor-league club would be paying in salaries, I would favor 
an equal leeway for the independent minor-league clubs to equalize 
the pay also. 

As I see it now, it is almost impossible to anticipate that extra 
salary because it may occur quite quickly in the midst of a season that 
en option player is sent down. Of course, the independent owner has 
the same right to take optional players that anybody else has. His 
distress at the point, if any, may come from the fact that a competitor 
in his league has the friendly attention and the availability of players 
that he perhaps does not enjoy. 

I come back to this: that over all these years we have come forward, 
in my judgment, in the improvement of our game and in taking care 
of all of the inequities, and we have had compromises, and they are 
not perfect yet. That is a rule that concerns us, and I think will be 
dealt with. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Along that line, sir, has it led, in your experience 
or to your knowledge, to independent clubs actually evading the play- 
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er salary-limit rules and paying extra compensation above the 
limits ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Obviously, it is an encouragement on its face to an 
independent owner with more zest for victory and pride in achieve- 
ment than he has for the observance of all the ethics of the game to 
go a bit under the table for the paying of his players, to compete favor- 
ably on a salary issue with perhaps other clubs in his league. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. In view of that possibly unfortunate situation, what 
do you think of the suggestion that it might be more desirable to main- 
tain minor leagues made up either of all independent clubs or all farm 
clubs, instead of half and half? 

Mr. Rickey. That might be a happy suggestion if it were practical, 
if you could do it. But you see it grows up. This community does 
not need it. This man does not want it. This one thinks he ean make 
a profit independently. The other is beseechingly, constantly trying 
to get help from above. And those do not all occur in one territory. 

In the making up of these leagues the identification of the cities is 
not good in all cases. Some clubs could more properly be placed in a 
different league than they are: so that these leagues have grown up 
without much chance for this area to be all made up of independent 
clubs and this one of working-agreement clubs. 

Do I answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Goutpstre1n, I think that you do, sir. 

Now, with reference to another facet of this problem, is it fair to 
say that the primary consideration in operating a farm system is to 
benefit the parent major-league club¢ That would be an honest pri- 
mary consideration, to benefit it with players ? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And it is a possible second consideration to benefit 
the minor-league clubs involved in the farm 4 

Mr. Rickey. Yes, to give stability to the minor-league club. 

Mr. Goupsrer. And, by “stability,” I take it you would also include 
satisfaction to the minor-league fans ? 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Because the stability of a club depends upon the 
satisfaction of the fans. 

Mr. Rickey. I would say so. There is another consideration. 

Mr. Goupstrerx. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Rickey. To the players. There is not a question but what not 
only are more players found by the enterprising major-league clubs, 
I will call them, or by the farm clubs, if you wish, but they are given 
more instruction, more care, and more attention in every way. ‘There 
is a more rapid development in a farm club, as I say, and the pro- 
motion of the players is a quicker thing than it is in independent clubs. 
It is easily understood, I think, because they are under more instruc- 
tion and, generally speaking, more competent instruction, both in 
quantity and in quality. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, in order to have a successful farm system, 
you do have to balance the three things that you have in mind: the 
player, the fan, and the interests of the ball club? 

Mr. Rickxry. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstern. The procedures in running a farm have to be based 
on meeting the interests of all three GTOUDPS ; is that a fair statement / 
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Mr. Rickey. I think so. 

Mr. Goupstery. In your practice, suppose you have a couple of good 
players on a minor-league team, say a Class AAA team or a Class AA 
team. Do you normally pull them out of your minor-league club in 
the middle of the season and take them back home, either on the basis 
of a 1-day option or on the basis of just buying their contract up in the 
middle of the season? Do you have any general practice along that 
line? 

Mr. Rickey. I think I understand the import of your question. I 
think any investment in a minor-league club by a major-league club, 
on the basis of ownership, is a precarious thing if the major-league 
club breaks faith with the local public. Evidenced as one of the means, 
I think, that has a tendency to break faith is the removal of players 
from that club during the season, particularly if you do not completely 
not only satisfy the public with your immediate replacements but that 
you satisfy yourself and the local management that you have strength- 
ened the club by your substitutions and not weakened it. I think there 
is a reasonable and rightful expectation on the part of the local man- 
agement and of the people in that town that the personnel, the identi- 
fication of the club, is for the season. I should like to see baseball rid 
itself of the privilege of writing a 1-day option. 

Mr. Govpste1n. By “1-day option” you mean 

Mr. Rickey. Or a 10-day option. I mean the right to repurchase 
upon 1 day’s notice or upon 10 days’ notice. I would say, in spite of 
that fact, frequently the minor league club will ask you with great 
ardor to let them have the man during the time of injury to one of 
their players. “We will return him to you on telegraphic notice,” they 
will say. But you cannot get the public to understand that, and your 
press locally will print the fact that the player comes to that city with 
the understanding that he is subject to recall instantly, and yet the 
great public will not like it. The team wins or it goes along. That 
is an unexplainable thing, really, and I think results badly for baseball, 
and in that sense I would like to see it forbidden. 

We must be saved from ourselves sometimes in our efforts to do some- 
thing or other—with good motives, maybe—to help another club. | 
should like to see the rule changed. 

Mr. Goupstern. So that, sir, I take it that the best interests of the 
club—that is, the parent club and the minor league club and the fans 
and the players—would all be satisfied if you did maintain, at least 
for a playing season, some continuity in the minor league clubs’ 
personnel ? 

Mr. Rickey. Precisely, sir, and that is compulsory. If a club vio- 
lates that, it cannot do it with impunity; it cannot do it except pre- 
cariously. It can do either one of two things, as I mentioned this 
morning: Either it will have to give up that city or it will continue to 
operate at a loss. 

Mr. Goupstern. I had in mind, sir, particular instances, such as 
Cleveland’s bringing Easter up from San Diego in 1949, the Giants 
taking Willie Mays out of Minneapolis in the middle of the 1951 sea- 
son, the Yankees having Cerf, Mantle, and Wiesler on the trains be- 
tween Kansas City and New York, and Cleveland taking Boudreau 
and Mack out of Buffalo in August of 1939 and ending the pennant 
chances of the Buffalo club. 
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Is that the sort of thing that you think is not the proper practice ? 
Mr. Rickey. Mr. Goldstein, I would not want to venture an opinion 
about any specific case because I do not know all the facts. ‘They each 
and all might come within the exception that I stated, namely, 
that you have to overload that club with substitutions that are accept- 
able and satisfactory and prove to be good; otherwise trial and error 
will convince the optionor club that they have to continue to operate 
ia loss or they have to sell the club. They will learn that they cannot 
do that asa practic e. 

Now, these special cases that you have given me, I do not know 
ihe facts about them and I cannot discuss them. 

Mr. Goupsrern. I have just one more question along that line, sir. 
\Vould your feeling about that sort of practice we have described, with- 
out any particular reference to the individual situations that I have 
mentioned, also extend to moving at the end of the season the major 
players of one minor league club into another farm club for the purpose 
of bringing the second farm club to the top of the league, it having been 
it the bottom, thereby reversing the situation for the first farm club? 

Mr. Rickey. That involves an answer that if I could give you at 
iy fireside for a half hour I think I could have you understand why 
it is necessary for clubs within an organization to move their players 
more rapidly than it is necessary for independently owned clubs to 
do it. I will try to be very brief about it. 

There is one challenge to baseball clubs: to scout good players, and 
for you to have scouts ‘who know what it is in this pl: iyer that makes 
him good and this one not so good, and to catalog them. There is an 
entirely different challenge in the field of balancing teams. A scout 
who may know a player very well may not know what is wrong with 
aclub. Tt is a good deal like the games of chess and checkers. Check- 
ers is a profound game. At any one spot in it it may give you all the 
challenge that any one spot of chess does. But chess is complex. 
(nd it does not have any greater challenge at any one spot than check- 
ers does. But the scouting of the individual players is checkers. The 
scouting of a baseball club is chess. And the fact that you may have 
| number of great players on a team may not mean at all that you can 
win in the competition of its classification. It is a great thing and a 
rare thing to find a man who knows team balancing. 

Now, at the end of a season, to come to your question, at the end 
of a season you will know that the rookie rules, the salary limits, 
domestic or home popularity of the player, adjustment of manager 
and player, the fact that there is a surplus on the reserve list or on the 

eam itself of men for one position or another, the amount of salary 
that can be paid—even that may enter in. For all of these, or any one 
of these reasons and others, it is necessary in town X to change the 
personnel so that you will have a balanced team that can compete 
favorably the succeeding season, and you will change players, after 
the season is over, betwen town X and town Y, both in the same 
lassification. ‘That is not usual, and it should not be done any more 
than you can help for the same reason that you must keep faith as 
much as possible with the local public if you expect to keep your 
ittendance up. They like to see the same players, if they like them, 
» second and a third season, and there must be a valid reason for your 
changing those men. But there can be that reason: and, if vou have 
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made a survey of the movement of players, you have found that to 
be true. And that is the explanation of it. 

Now, if it is done, as I have read in the papers or heard criticism 
about here, that somebody or other somewhere has deliberately set 
out in its organization to give strength at one point at one time, with 
removal of players, that is regrettable and that is certainly not usual, 
and I think I should be very slow to believe that any major-leagu: 
organization willfully did a thing of that kind. 

Mr. Goipsre1n. Let me ask specifically this, sir: You were talking 
about moving players around in leagues in the same classification and, 
I infer, moving them up toa higher classification. 

Mr. Rickey. That is laudable. 

Mr. Goupstern. Would your reasoning apply to shifting the major 
components of a club down to a club of lower classification 4 

Let me give you a specific example, merely as an example, and not 
for your comment, because I am sure you do not know the facts in that 
case. It has been alleged before this committee that Columbus, a 
class AAA club in the Cardinal system, won the play-offs the previous 
vear, 1950; that five or six of its better players were transferred to 
Houston, another farm club, but a class AA club, in 1951; that Houston 
had ended the vear as the tail-end club in 1950 and came up to first 
place in 1951, whereas Columbus reversed the process and dropped to 
last place in 1951, 

I wondered if your reasoning on moving clubs around as a complex 
problem of balancing things applies to moving players down below 
their classification as well as within the same classification. 

Mr. Rickey. I think that practice would be terrible and is to be 
frowned upon effectively. I can hardly believe that any major-league 
club would do that. I have never known of it, in any event. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Rickey, I would like to get for the record pos- 
sibly your evaluation of these hearings. Do you think the airing of 
diverse views that we have had during these last days is beneficial to 
baseball ? 

Mr. Rickxry. Mr. Celler, I understood that some of the remarks, or 
some remark, that I made this morning at the session may have been 
interpreted as adverse criticism of these hearings. I had no such 
intent. Last night | wrote a brief statement of my understanding of 
these hearings. 

You have had several competent witnesses, not all in agreement. 
Most of these disagreements relate to rules or procedures or even 
policies that in my judgment properly belong for action and solution 
within baseball itself. 

Baseball has progressively applied itself to all these matters splen- 
didly and I think successfully over a period of years. It will con- 
tinue so to apply itself. Lam sure this committee does not desire or 
intend to permit itself to write the code for baseball, either as a sport 
or a business. 

There is no question in my mind but that every man on this sub- 
committee recognizes and desires the ever-increasing indulgence of 
our country in the field of wholesome sport and competitive games. 
For centuries Great Britain had been the sport-loving, sport-invest 
ing and sport-indulging nation of the world. America has supplanted 
and surpassed Great Britain in all of these respects. 
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The playing of a great national game, all games, indeed, from the 
country meadows to the municipal playgrounds and from the little 
leagues, now so significantly important in our present-day program, a 
movement more effective than any other single force in the field of 
combating juvenile delinquency, and amateur teams everywhere, col- 
lege and high school conferences, self-supporting semiprofessional 
organizations, municipal leagues and county Jeagues, capped and 
climaxed by the par excellence of play in the professional game—all 
these are an important part of American life and the greatest sport 
of all of them in this country is our game, baseball. 

The precisions and exactitudes of play, the pleasing skills of all 
positions, the technique and tactics and strategy of the game, and the 
relationship of muscular human abilities to the timing of a thrown 
ball or the force of a bat that brings out those niceties in the field of 
decision and suspense, combined with the comparative freedom from 
serious injury, makes it almost an ideal game, not only for the youth 
of our country but, hopefully, for the youth of all nations. 

This game is threatened. Lawsuits are now brought against this 
game involving what is known as the reserve clause, and 150,000,000 
people are concerned about this situation, and a committee of our Con- 
gress is concerned about it. And, as I follow your examinations here, 
you want to do something about it, if you can properly do so. 

Baseball does not wish to be continuously threatened by lawsuits 
from whatever source, disgruntled players or great players, good 
lawyers or otherwise. We want our house to be clean and above 
question. 

What happens to the ownership of professional clubs in this coun 
try is completely transcended in making salutary the interests of our 
people. 

Therefore, this subcommittee has not only a difficult responsibility 
but a grave one, in my judgment. Your efforts in these hearings 
should be satisfying evidence to everyone that you do represent the 
interest of all our people in arranging this game somehow or othe 
that it will not only protect properly the investments of the owners and 
the rights of the players and the healthy development of the fame 
itself, but, more than that, there must, of course, be an enduring 
legality from the foundation to its flagpole. 

Of course, every thinking person will shortly take judicial notice 
that the reserve clause is the sine qua non to the existence of baseball] 
as a professional sport. If there is harmless illegality about the 
reserve clause—and up to the present moment it has been my opinion 
and is now legal—you must have the complete cooperation of baseball 
in trying to find the solution to the problems now confronting us; and 
if our basic and indispensable rules are technically illegal, then, for 
our country’s sake, surely our Congress will wish to do something 
about it, and you are our first step and indeed our great hope in this 
direction. 

The Crammayn, I want to thank you personally for that statement, 
Iam sure that the members of the subcommittee feel that it is a very 
splendid statement. We do want to find, if possible, a solution for 
What you call enduring legality in baseball so that you will not be 
perplexed and harassed by sanctions, civilly and maybe criminally, as 
a result of the operations of the antitrust laws. 


SOSG] 52 er, ] pt. 6 66 
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We call witnesses like yourself so that we can become enlightened 
We certainly know far less about the game than you do, and you 
have given us a real lift by your testimony here today. 

I think perhaps some of the other members would like to express 
themselves at this point. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think this 
statement of Mr. Rickey is certainly very helpful. ‘To me it is very 
refreshing, because it matches in and dovetails so splendidly with 
what has been my conception of what this subcommittee has been 
trying to do, Mr. Chairman, under your able captaincy, to bring out 
some things to the light which we were not familiar with, and cer tainly 
I am satisfied that the last thing that has been in the minds of any of 
us is to do anyting which would make the baseball industry feel that 
it was In any way put upon the defensive. 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur with what has been 
said to the subcommittee. We have undertaken a very difficult and 
very technical task, not being practical baseball men, but all of us since 
the days of our youth have been great admirers of this wonderful! 
sport. 

It is an unwholesome plight to be found with the sword of Damocles 
suspended over our necks all the time, and I am sure that this inquiry 
will tend to lessen that pressure and that threat. I am very hopeful! 
that it will. 

Mr. Reep. I want to concur in what has been said by all of my col 
leagues. I think this has been a very instructive day and an instruc 
tive hearing all the way through. We have been greatly enlightened 
by the information we have received from those who are experts In 
that particular field. 

The CHamman. Mr. Rodino? 

Mr. Ropino. Mr. Chairman, I wish to concur with my colleagues, 
and I want to point out that I am very happy to know that most of the 
witnesses who have appeared here have understood the purpose of 
these hearings, that it has been primarily and solely to assist baseball, 
and that if there has been any cloud at all, it might be lifted so that 
all of us might continue to give our great love and attention to the 
great pastime, baseball. 

The CHairman. Mr. Hillings? 

Mr. Hivirnes. I have no comment. 

The CHamman. Of course, you know, Mr. Rickey, that in hear 
ings of this sort, the good as well as the ill comes out. If there is 
any badness, it is good to get it out and get it on the table so that we 
can all understand it, and we can all reflect about it, with the good 
as well as the bad. 

Mr. Goldstein ? 

Mr. Gorpsterx. Mr. Rickey, in your statement you referred to the 
reserve clause as being essential to the game, and you suggested that 
the committee, or at least the American public, would take judicial 
notice of the fact that the reserve clause, [ believe in your language, 
was the sine qua non of the game. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. And I take it, then, that you feel very sincerely 
that without the reserve clause baseball could not exist ? 


Mr. Rickey. I do. 
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Mr. Goupsrern. Is it also true that the reserve clause can also be 
used not only for the maintenance of the game but also for the arrival 
at profits from the sale of players, as a profit-making device, in other 
words? 

Mr. Rickey. You would not have any players to sell if you did not 
have the reserve clause, and in that sense the answer to you is a cate- 
gorical yes. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And this property right, that may accrue from the 
reserve clause, can be realized in large sums, say, $275,000 for a 
player, or $300,000 for a player? That goes along with it / 

Mr. Rickey. I understand that there have been payments of that 
kind made for players. 

Mr. Goxpstern. In fact, you have been fortunate enough, have you 
not, to make such sales ? 

Mr. Rickey. On the nose? I hardly recall. 

Mr. Gotpstern. I am thinking of Dizzy Dean, for example. 

Mr. Rickey. Pardon? 

Mr. Goupstern. I was thinking of Dizzy Dean as an example. 

Mr. Rickey. A very good deal, in which the buyer was eminently 
pleased and satisfied. 

Mr. GotpstErn. Now, sir, one of the side effects of the farm system 
is that occasionally you can reap a good harvest from the sale of your 
players, when you have a few extras ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And along that line, I think you can also think in 
terms of players’ salaries, that they come into the picture, and I was 
wondering if you could tell us what factors a club owner has in mind 
when he works with a player and determines what he is going to pay 
him for the succeeding season’s work. 

Mr. Rickey. Does that not also have to do, if there is anticipated 
the question, with arbitration on that point, which the chairman has 
touched upon at various times? And may I combine my remarks to 
apply to both questions ? 

The Cuamman. Certainly. 

Mr. Rickey. I know of only three general propositions that you 
lay down for yourself to discuss with a player relating to the making 
of the terms for his contract. Three things primarily are involved: 
First, the ability of the club to pay: second, the ability of the player 
(o earn; third, comparative salaries paid to players of like age, experi- 
ence, and ability. 

The first one of those requires ramifications in the field of income 
and expense on the part of the major league club, involving every- 
thing from the economic conditions, country-wide, down to your in- 
surance and maintenance costs and concession income and your budget 
for the succeeding vear and the probabilities of profit and loss: your 
attendance for the past season is involved. The status of your club 
for favorable competitive future competition is related to it, and it 
is a thing to be discussed with the plaver by the club management as 
thoroughly as he wishes to discuss it. 

The club cannot pay what it cannot get hold of. And, of course, 
there are clubs in the major leagues who cannot, therefore, pay as 
much money as some other clubs. They just cannot. 
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May I attend to it that the bringing in of an arbitrator, one, three 
or a board, would be embarrassing certainly to the club on a great 
many conferences to discuss with the board of arbitration that entir: 
matter, and it would take considerable time. 

Secondly, on the ability of the player to earn, that involves his ree- 
ord. It involves the mathematics of his work. It involves an under- 
standing between the club and the player as to the meaning of runs 
batted in, which has almost a complete fallacy in the evaluation of : 
player's services. The public likes it. But it is almost meaningless, 

It involves the relation of strike-outs to bases on balls which, prop- 
erly related, is a tremendously valid measuring rod for determining 
the ability, both of batters and pitchers. 

It involves the hits per inning record; it involves the extra base hit- 
ting power. It involves many intricacies. It involves the known, 
discussed weaknesses of the player and his willingness to apply him- 
self to his weaknesses. 

It involves his health; it involves his domestic relations; it in- 
volves his team spirit, his morale, and his contributions apart from 
the physical. 

There are things involved there relating to the health of a player 
or his domestic relations or to your past conferences with him which 
cannot be properly revealed to an arbitrator, and it would be a breach 
of ethics in the one case to do it, and unwise in another, and would 
take, again, time, and challenge the competency of an arbitrator who 
could not be qualified in a given case to give a proper decision. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rickey, would that not be present likewise in 
other callings, where special talents are required? One’s domestic 
relations and the environment of a home might have an effect upon 
the abilities and the expression of those abilities, such as on the stage 
or in the movies or in television ? 

Mr. Rickey. If I understand you, those are factors that I am re- 
ferring to, and should have something to do in the determination of 
compensation. 

The Cuamman. Would not those factors be evaluated by, for 
example, retired ball players who might sit on a board of arbitration ¢ 
It might be fit and proper, to have their expert knowledge and 
experience brought to bear upon the questions to be arbitrated. 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Celler, I do not believe that the background of re- 
tired players would relieve them of the possible sense of subeonscious 
prejudice. 

The Cuarrman. Would there not be a subconscious prejudice in 
the case of the whole question of salary being determined by manage- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. And the player, together. 

The Cuamman. That is what arbitration is for, where you avoid 
the subconscious prejudice that might come from either side. 

Mr. Rickey. In the signing of a great number of players, you have 
very few hold-outs. Clubs do not win pennants with dissatistied men. 
I can think at the moment of only two hold-outs that I have had over 
a period of many years, and hold-outs are defined, I would take it, 
in my reference to them, as players who have not agreed to terms on 
the date of the opening of your training season in the spring. 
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The CHarmman. You see, the player has in some way—maybe I 
am wrong—a bit of a disadvantage. He is tied by contracts. He has 
to renew his contract every year. Therefore, if he becomes dissatis- 
fied, he would be out in the cold. Therefore, he would be more likely 
to yield, because the whip hand is held by the owner. 

Mr. Rickey. On the contrary, Mr. Celler. If I could have you 
present with me in the discussion with a few agile minds where I hold 
the technical whip, that “If you don’t sign, you are out of baseball,” 
you might say, he will come back to me and say to me, “I have 150 
million people, a large part of them, who believe in me, who like to 
see me play.” 

You have a public press and now a radio and television for appear- 
ances. We are under tremendous pressure from all practical view- 
points not to have him a hold-out and not to have him absent from 
our club. There are compulsions that we cannot help, and we bow to 
that. 

The CuatrmMan. The press does not know what the salaries of play- 
ersare. They are not published. 

Mr. Rickey. Well, on part of that I agree. They do not know. 
But they do publish them. 

The Cuatrman. They may be in error. For example, we disclosed 
certain phases of salary yesterday in the record, and surprised quite 
a number of people. They had misapprehensions as to what certain 
players were receiving. One of the witnesses, Mr. Spink, of the 
Sporting News, one who, I think, should know because of his access 
to various sources of information what certain players should re- 
ceive in the way of salary, did not know. He was inaccurately in- 
formed. 

We respected the views of the owners, and we did not publish the 
salaries of individual baseball players, because there has grown up 
the practice or the custom not to disclose those salaries. Soe how 
could the public or the press aid one way or the other, because they 
are in an abysmal ignorance as to what the salaries are ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I do not believe that they are in abysmal ignorance 
about it. They have a strange way of arriving at fair accuracy. 
They really have. I have tested them out. Sometimes they are 
wrong, but sometimes, or usually, they are not far from wrong. I 
would say that most players know the salaries of most men on the 
clubs. The fact is, we do not have very many holdouts. 

The Cuairman. We are told, Mr. Rickey, that it might create much 
dissension and jealousy if we disclosed the salaries. 

Mr. Rickey. Officially. 

The Cuarrman. Amongst the players of a particular club aggre- 
gation ? 

Mr. Rickey. I do not think that we should. 

The Cuamman. And we do not. We respect that. 

Mr. Rickey. I do not think we should. It would be bad. But 
I do believe that players have conversations about it. 

Now, the fact is, we do not have many hold-outs, and we have to 
realize that management would be very remiss if it undertook to con- 
struct a club of dissatisfied men. 

The Cuatrman. That might be. I was simply countering to your 
statement that on the side possibly against you, the array against 
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you would be the public and the press who might pressure you | 
do that which is sound and proper and equitable as to salary. 

But I wondered in view of the paucity—may I put it that way 
the paucity of information about salaries, whether what you say is s: 

Mr. Rickey. About its being known what their salaries are ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. I do not think it is officially known and IT do not thir 
that clubs ever give it out. I never do. And the player may not a 
nounce it ever. But I say there is a general arrival at substantial), 
the salaries of players. 

But greater than the press pressure, the point is the satisfaction o| 
the player in his team relationship, his great desire to win whic! 
is the greatest single thing that you can have, characterizing a win 
ning club, and when that is a composite desire, a great pooling of 
everything that makes them forget the payday. and since they ar 
satisfied that the club is dealing fairly with them they understand 
the reasons. One can spend properly more time with a player on con 
tract than simply a “yes” or “no.” There must, in spite of the fact that 
he may not get what he would like to have had, a feeling on his part 
that the club is justified in the position it has taken, so that you elicit 
from him a loyalty during the year that he is in good hands. 

Without that you have almost nothing. You cannot have a basi 
trouble in which it is possible for you to meet in the marginal zone of 
wrong about a contract. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I have been down in Congress many 
years, Mr. Rickey, and I have been somewhat familiar with the con 
troversies in business which, of course, are a bit different from those 
in baseball. But the situation is analogous. In the early days when 
I was down here and labor was battling against capital and capita! 
battling against labor, the businessman made the same arguments 
that you did that, “We do not want dissatisfied employees. It is 
against the best interests of our business to have dissatisfied en 
ployees, and therefore we are paying what we think they are en 
titled to.” 

Labor countered by saying, “Well, it is what the management thinks 
the laboring man is entitled to. We have had no say in the matter 
We demand a say.” 

Then there was gradually developed the theory that arbitration 
would be best and arbitration has been carried to great heights in 
this country and has been very satisfactory, at least in salary disputes 
between management and labor. 

Now, I admit that there is a great difference between baseball and 
business. But the difference is not so great as you might lead us to 
believe. 

Mr. Rickey. Well, sir, all I can say about it is that this is a smal! 
coterie of men in which the glue is the esprit de corps of the club 
And having a common mind about their work is the greatest thing 
a club owner can get from his players. And I should think they would 
be unable to go into all the delicacies in conversation that the manage: 
and player could properly discuss and would, in the one case the play- 
er or in the other the manager or both, to disclose perchance to the arbi- 
trator, and he would be more confused and I have in mind that he 
would doubtless say to them, “Boys, please go into the next room and 
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settle this thing. I don’t know what to do about it.” 1 think he would 
he in that position. 

There are so many ramifications of considerations. The pressures 
are not deep. We arrive fairly easily, I would say, year in and year 
out to a satisfactory contract. 

Mr. Goupsrers. Mr. Rickey, I think that you considered the stand- 
ing of the club at the end of the previous season, as one of the factors 
you may take into consideration in your salaries. 

Mr. Rickey. It may be that the club in the last 6 weeks of the sea- 
son won only a few games, and you are a bit unhappy about the pros- 
pects of your team. You have lost this man to the Army and that 
man by injury, and you would say, “The graph of our attendance in 
the last 6 weeks, here it is. I want you to give consideration to my 
justified fears about the season ahead of me.” And the player would 
say, “I see your point.” 

Mr. Goupsrein. Now, if you had a pennant winner, of course, that 
would indicate that you were riding the crest of the wave ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Ordinarily. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Now, sir, in 1928 your Cardinals wov the pennant 
two games ahead of the Giants; is that correct / 

Mr. Rickey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Goupstein. And that was one of the best financial years for the 
Cardinals, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. 1928 / 

Mr. Goupstein. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. Was it better than 1927, when we did not win? Do 
you have the figures ¢ 

Mr. Goupstrerx. I do not particularly want to disclose too many 
figures. 

Mr. Rickey. That was a good year. That was 1928? Yes, I recall 
that. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. That was your best year, was it not? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpstern. But it was a record-making profit. I think you 
will remember that. 

Mr. Rickey. It was a good year. 

Mr. Goupsrern. All right. But in any event the salary figures that 
were furnished to us for 1929 would show that the payroll for the 
Cardinals that year, the season following your 1928 championship 
was sixth in the league. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In 1929 you were paying less than five other clubs 
in the league, having had a pennant winner the year before. And I 
Was wondering—— 

Mr. Rickey. And therefore? 

Mr. Goupsre1n. And therefore the question, sir, is to what extent 
did the fact that you had a good record-breaking year, the previous 
year, affect the salaries you paid your players the following year? 

Mr. Rickry. Now, if the chairman will let me indulge a bit, there 
sa sort of personal charge there. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. No; there is no intention, sir. 

Mr. Rickey. I know there is not. But let me accept it as such. 

Mr. Goupsrein. All right. 
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The Cuatrrman. Answer any way you wish. If you do not wish to 
answer, it is all right, too, Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Rickey. I would like to answer. 

The Cuarman. All right. If you want the question withdrawn 
we will withdraw it. 

Mr. Rickey. I would like not to have it withdrawn. 

A survey of 10 years, I told you I think this morning, indicated that 
the Cardinal clubs over that period showed an apprenticeship in the 
minors of 3.4 years average per man. Say 31% years that a player 
averages in the minor leagues. 

Later the New York Yankees, much later, made a 5- year survey 
and found that there was somewhere between 4 and 414 years. I have 
forgotten the exact number of years. But it was older. They had a 
longer apprenticeship than my survey showed. 

If you will go back to the years surrounding the year to which 
reference is made, I am sure you will find that the condition in regard 
to age, and particularly as it reflects experience in the major leagues, 
was true. Boys coming from the minor leagues to the majors in that 
day, 1928, 24 years ago, whatever it was, would be drawing $400 a 
ami from a club, or $550 or $500 from double A, and so on. We 
would double their salary, for example, and still leave them highly 
happy and satisfied, and it would be wrong if you took that player and 
gave him a rating before you know about him and a rating which 
would exaggerate his expectations to the place where you could not 
meet them ‘shortly. He would be more appreciative if he knows that 
lie is being treated correctly. And I give him the future and indicate 
to him what his salaries are for the next few years, in all probability, 
and lav the cards, as we say, on the table to him so that he will not tell 
you later, “I hada misunderst: inding a year ago or 2 years ago.” He 
never says that to you. 

Now, that player will sign contentedly and if that team is younger in 
experience than the other teams in the league—they are not veterans, 
and they are not veteranized in salary income—they are a lower brack- 
eted salary club than the others, naturally, and very much so. I would 
say that we were sixth, but probably close up to fifth or fourth. I do 
not remember. But it is no index finger pointing to the pennant by the 
amount of money you pay players. Satisfaction of players, a great 
desire to achieve for prestige, for pride, for income, the glue of common 
interest, is the thing that wins pennants and not money. And if it be 
said that I had an unhappy team in 1928 I would say that they won the 
+ nnant, and in 1931 they won it again, and the world series, and in 
1934 they won it again and the orld series. 

I would like, and would be interested to know, although I would 
not care for publication of it at all, to know if we are now to divulge 
what the pennant winners of 1931 and 1934 got. I would have no 
hesitation and no objection to it. 

Mr. Goupsretrx. Well, sir, with regard to 19234 you may reeall that 
back at that time under the Internal Revenue Act, the House Ways 
and Means Committee used to publicize all salaries over $15,000, and 
the information we have for that period shows that in the 1934 season, 
from the 1935 list, the Internal Revenue people disclosed that there 
were no Cardinals who had a salary above $15,000, In other words, 
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no Cardinals were on that list. You, however, sir, I believe, were on 
the list. 

Mr. Rickey. 1, personally 

Mr. Goupsrei. Yes. 

Mr. Rickey. I hope. 

Mr. Goipsrern. And then for the 1942 season all I can say is that 
it has been said—and you may or may not agree with it—that the 
highest salary received by a Cardinal was Terry Moore’s, $12,000. 

Mr. Rickry. Pennants are not won by stars, particularly if they 
know they are. 

Mr. Goupsrern. All right, sir. 

Now, are you acquainted with the fact that Mr. Breadon, the owner 
of the Cardinals, almost moved the Cardinals to Montreal in 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Goldstein, may Lask this? It may not be proper 
ina hearing for me to ask it. I am completely mystified by the pur- 
pose of the last question. I am anxious to know. 

Mr. Goipsrrin. You mean on the financial data? 

Mr. Rickey. What does it show as a result of the fact that I am in 
fifth or sixth place in the payment of salaries and win the pennant ¢ 
Have I made the right answer ? 

Mr. Goupsrein. Sir, first of all, let me make it clear that there was 
ye the intention in asking the question in any way to embarrass or 

‘ate any improper inference. The purpose of the question very 
rte sir, Was to find out, as best we could, what factors are taken 
into consideration in determining a player's salary. And I particu- 
larly was interested in your answer, for instance, that it is not star- 
that make pennant winners, but it is a cohesive unit. 

Mr. Rickey. Of satisfied players. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Of satisfied players. And I will say very frankly. 
sir, that you yourself have carefully given the answer to everything 
when you said that you had only two hold-outs in your whole history. 

Mr. Rickey. Only two occur to me. 

Mr. Goupsrerx, And the question, then, sir, became, To what extent 
really is salary a criterion cf success or of a player's satisfaction 
And you, sir, were able to answer to the best of your ability. To 
obtain such answers was the only intention. 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. I answered the question a moment ago, 
of either your chairman or yourself, that there were three things that 
you had to consider. I have only mentioned two. Will you at some 
time or other let me return to the third one? 

Mr. Goupsreix. Why don’t we get to the third right now, sir? 

Mr. Rickey. I would like to. 

The Cuairman, Go ahead. 

Mr. Rickey. The third one is comparative salaries paid to players 
of like experience, age, and ability. That is a very great factor and 
isa telling one used both by the player and the management, and you 
sometimes have to reveal to the player the salaries of other players 
with whom he compares himself, and you have to make that compari- 
son with him very honestly; I mean, very frankly, about his ability 
as compared to other players on the same team. Age does count. 
Everything being equal, you must recognize age and the approach 
to the terminal years of active service in the game and the fact that 
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you do not reduce the salaries of players willingly. You hesitate t: 
reduce the salary of an active player on your club and retain him 
And most young players admit that. Some do not. Experience count: 
with him, his years in the game, and then you come to the comparativ: 
salaries of players on the basis of what the morale feature of it is 

The great difficulty in getting a pennant-winning club to repeat 
the next year is usually due to the inequities of salaries paid to play- 
ers of like ability and experience and age. The upset of a team like 
some recently that finish in first place and the next year you find them 
in third, fourth, or fifth, is ordinarily traceable to a confused and 
disturbed morale on the team. They are not anxious as they were 
the year before. Money has become a leading guide, and salary i- 
everything with them, and they make plans accordingly, and they 
find out that one player who had a tremendously fine year and came 
into the public’s eye with distinction is getting a very high salary. 
entirely out of proportion, he thinks, with what he is getting and 
what others are getting, and it will burst wide open—the cohesion 
of that club for the year—and causes more retrogression of good 
playing skills on the part of a group of 40 men than you have any 
idea about, upon just a cursory look. 

It is an important thing. And those three things presented to a 
player, and with him presenting his side of the same three things. 
usually the clubs arrive at settlement without too much delay. 

Some boys are expert in the tactics, and in the strategy, of con- 
tract signing. There was a chap who has appeared here who was 
artistic, I think, in that field. He always sent back the first one, and 
it seemed to me from the press, because he was in the other league 
from me, that he successfully sent back the third one. And he was 
a high-salaried player, an astute, resourceful fellow, who in my 
judgment has understood the procedures of negotiation splendidly. 

Now, you will find those boys. Most players can take care of them 
selves, even those who are not fertile enough mentally to find out the 
reason, but who sit calmly and quietly and say nothing. They are 
very difficult. 

The CrarrMman. I have gathered from the testimony that some 
of the players do not know much about the rules and what their rights 
are. They testified, sitting right in your seat there, only in these past 
few days, to that effect. We asked them some pertinent questions a- 
to what they thought they could do, and they seemed to be lacking 
in knowledge of what their rights were. 

Mr. Rickey. No club should ever be hesitant to tell him his right- 

The Cuatrman. I do not mean to imply that the club is hesitant. 

Mr. Rickey. Well 

The Cuatrman. But some of the boys who were here did not see: 
to know what their rights were. 

Mr. Rickey. It is sometimes true that the club management itself 
is slow to find out about the obtuseness of its players. Iam not always 
sure that the boy is intellectual or intelligent or knows the rules. | 
am sure that all clubs are willing to tell him what his rights are. A 
good many players have advisers about their contracts. 

The Cuarrman. You see, he stands more or less alone. He has 
to rely upon the utmost good faith on the part of the management. 
He does not know the salaries of other players. He has to evaluate 
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his worth-whileness with not the same amount of knowledge that 
the management has. 

Mr. Rickey. The last part cf your remarks are possibly completely 
true. But I have not had an experience that permitted me to meet 
very many boys that qualified under your previous remarks. They 
know very much more than some people might bet they do. 

The Cratrman. Do you think that your replies are applicable also 
to those leagues in the lower echelons, the lower minor leagues, the 
same way ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I would say “Yes.” But in the minor leagues, I 
believe they do have a provision for arbitration. I believe they do. 
How long have they had it? 

Mr. Goupsrern. The record shows, Mr. Rickey, that they do have 
it, but no player has ever tried to use it. 

Mr. Rickey. Isn’t that the answer? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Rickey. No? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Rickey. Isn’t it part of a good answer? 

The Cuatrman. There may be many reasons why the player does 
not avail himself of arbitration. 

Mr. Rickey. Not a single one? 

The Cuairman. It is-rather strange that they do not do it. 

Mr. Rickey. It is so strange to me that it seems that they are able 
to come to a satisfactory contract without the need of appealing to 
arbitration. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. In order to clarify this point, I might point out 
that Cy Block testified that the minor league players were aware of 
the provision for arbitration, but that they were reluctant to use it, 
and he suggested a more automatic method of arbitration which 
would not require the individual player to request it, in case he did 
not sign his contract, thus saving him the embarrassment of having 
to ask for it. 

Mr. Rickey. The last point I would like to make, this comparison 
with salaries of players of like age and experience and ability, is also 
a very difficult thing to present to an arbitrator, and I see the ultimate 
of arbitration of salaries in a major league. I see the ultimate of it, 
the setting up of a department for the signing of all players and the 
surrendering of everything to that department. If they could meet 
satisfactorily with all of the players, that would result, in my opinion, 
in 1 or 2 years, in not having any clubs to sign. And if they met with 
the satisfaction of the management alone, we would have many more 
dissatisfied players than we now have. And if they met with as much 
difficulty in signing 400 major-league players, if they met with that 
amount of difficulty comparable to the time we have to spend in sign- 
ing players, it would be the end of the season before they could get 
them all signed. It would be a difficult job for an arbitrator to sign 
the players in the major leagues. 

The CHamman. Of course, we were told that there is the possibility 
of arbitration in the major leagues through the high commissioner. I 
do not think it is a matter of right. I think it is only as a matter 
of grace. 
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Mr. Rickey. I do not know if the commissioner would like 
assume it. 

The Cuarmman. I do not say that he should or should not. T an 
only saying that we have been told that there may be that opportunity 
as a matter of grace, and not as a matter of right. 

Mr. Rickey. I would have sufficient confidence in our commissione: 
to write my name under his judgment about a contract. I would 
But if I were the commissioner, I cannot think of any more unwelcony 
job that the lawmakers in baseball could saddle on me. 

The CHairman. I think that you are right. 

Mr. Stevens. I have just one question on this point, Mr, Ricke) 
Do you feel that the playing of Babe Ruth and Joe DiMaggio was a 
significant factor in the winning of the number of pennants thy 
Yankees have won in recent years / 

Mr. Rickey. Where you have a Babe Ruth or a Joe DiMaggio, who 
in team value ranks high enough to compare him with ‘anybody, 
where you have an acknowledged star who says, “I will fog them by 
them for 30 games,” and then ; goes on and does it, like Dizzy Dear 
where a man will pitch 9 games in a season where he had no chance t to 
win the game, but only the chance to lose it, and wins them all; wher 
there is no shock to his fellow players—“whatever he gets,” say they, 
“he is worth it’—that is not a morale breaker. That is a recognition 
of the great fairness and generosity, perchance, on the part of the club 
owner, which the players accord to the club and to the man, when you 
have a man so distinctive as that. He does not break your morale. 
That is not what I meant awhile ago when I said that stars do not win 
pennants. 

You may have a star on your club. But generally speaking, a team 
of self-appraised stars does not win pennants. 

Mr. Srevens. But stars such as you have named do help win pen- 
nants / 

Mr. Rickey. I would say so. They are recognized. They are in 
a class by themselves. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think they are in a class by themselves in 
performance and also in salary ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Mr. Rickey, while we are on matters financial, 
there is one item which we have noted in the various balance sheets 
presented to us on which maybe you as a club owner might give us 
some further information. 

You run into items called “newspaperman expenses”; “newspaper 
expenses”; “reporters’ expenses,” and so forth. Is it correct to under- 
stand that item as meaning that the baseball clubs pay the expenses 
of certain sports writers ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I am sure they do. 

Mr. Goupster. Is that a common practice ? 

Mr. Rickey. Isn’t it the practice generally, unless the newspaper 
itself wishes not to have it done? I really am not too familiar with 
that, but that would be my opinion about it. 

The Cuamaax. What expenses would they be? What are they/ 

Mr. Rickey. Hotel; railroad expenses. 

The Crarmman. That is, when the sports writer travels with a 
certain team ? 
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Mr. Rickey. With the club. 

The Cuamman. And when they go out of town, the club pays the 
sports writer’s expenses? 

Mr. Rickey. Actual living and traveling expenses. 

The Cuamman. Unless the paper on which he is employed has a 
rule prohibiting it? 

Mr. Rickey. Unless they forbid it; yes. 

Mr. Gotpster1n. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I would like to turn to the time in 1932—— 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask you, do you approve of such 
a practice ? 

Mr. Rickey. I have never been challenged before to approve or 
disapprove. Do lL approve the practice of paying the expenses of the 
writers ? 

The Cuatrman. Of the writers. 

Mr. Rickey. 1 would say that they are the handmaidens of the 
game, and very much depends upon the publicity of which they are 
the agents. They have the touch-and-go of it. They know about it. 
I am sure that there must have been papers who could not afford to 
send the men. And in that case, we could properly employ them for 
publicity releases. And if we could properly employ them, am I 
obtuse in my ethics somewhere that I can say that you could properly 
pay their expenses? I do not know. I would have to think it over, 
Mr. Celler, and give you a later opinion, I will give it thought.™ 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Now, sir, in 1932, do you know that Mr. Breadon 
contemplated the moving of the Cardinals to Montreal ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goutpsrern. Could you tell us how far that went and to what 
extent there were any arrangements, if there were any arrangements, 
with Mr. Ball regarding the lease at Sportsmans Park ? 

Mr. Rickey. That did not proceed so far that it was an imminent 
deal. We went to Montreal to investigate properties, and T think J 
went back a second time on it, to get a report on some favorable loca- 
tion. JT never had conversation with Mr. Ball about it. Mr. Breadon 
conducted those conversations. I have doubt that they ever went 
beyond the stage of conversation. So far as I know, the reason that 
we gave it up, I would say, before we came to any imminent deal was 
because of the cost of the grounds, the cost of building a park, and 
cccommodations. Those were the reasons it was given up. I never 
thought it was too seriously considered. 

Mr. Goutpsretx. Now Mr. Breadon apparently also thought of mov- 
ing again either before or after that time, moving his Cardinals into 
Detroit. 

Mr. Rickry. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. You know he had that under consideration / 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrews. What happened after that plan, do vou know? 

Mr. Rickry. Well, I never did talk with Mr. Navin about that. He 
was the president and owner of the Detroit club. T recall it very well 

i my conversations with Mr. Breadon, that he ran into difficulties, you 
know. Apart from the financial temptations, if any, that were in sight, 
that ran in conflict possibly with the rules. 


* See letter November 3, 1951, appendix, p. 1292. 
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Mr. Goupsretn. In other words, Mr. Navin said, “No.” 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrein. That was enough under the rules, that is what yo 
meant by “conflict.” He could veto that. 

Mr. Rickey. And we had to have a majority vote in our league. 

Mr. Goupsrern. No; unanimous in your league, and since you wer 
moving into the American League, you needed unanimous consent in 
the American League. 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Goupsrrin. Now Mr. Navin’s “No” was enough to stop that 
particular deal. 

Mr. Rickry. Yes. 

Mr. Goupstern. Do you know if Mr. Breadon made any other ef 
forts to make a move for the Cardinals out of Detroit ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Breadon or myself ¢ 

Mr. Govpsrern. Or yourself. 

Mr. Rickey. Now, I don’t call it an effort. It was a sort of inves- 
tigation. I don’t recall any others. 

Mr. Goupsrern. But would it be fair to say that the reason why 
these various plans were given consideration related to the basic ques- 
tion as to whether St. Louis could afford to support two major league 
ball clubs in the fashion to which they were accustomed or should 
become accustomed ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. St. Louis is not a large city, but I would not want to 
impugn the loyalty of a great host of citizens in St. Louis or any city 
where I spent 25 years, by telling them that they are not as well quali 
fied to support two teams as any other city. I would hesitate to say 
that here, and I don’t know what I believe about that. 

Mr. Goupsve1rx. Mr. Breadon must have had some ideas 

Mr. Rickey. Are you asking me the question, Is Detroit a bette: 
town for two clubs? 

Mr. Gotpstrern. I was going to get to that eventually, yes; but you 
might as well answer that one now, if you care to, without impugning 
the fans in St. Louis. 

Mr. Rickey. It is not good to anticipate questions, but I answe: 
if by saying, probably, yes, Detroit has so much greater population, 
but there are other considerations. ‘ 

Mr. Goupstern. Were you involved in the idea or were you con 
sulted when Mr. Barnes considered moving his Browns out of St. Louis 
to Los Angeles in 1941? 

Mr. Rickey. I would not say I was consulted. I knew about it and 
did talk to Mr. Barnes about it at the time. 

Mr. Gortpstern. Did Mr. Barnes ever tell you that the people in 
Los Angeles had expressed their willingness to guarantee an attend- 
ance of 500,000 or make up the difference ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I was not a confidant of Mr. Barnes in that transac 
tion nor the attempted transaction in any way. I did not know that. 

Mr. Hitiineés. Do you have any knowledge of any discussions that 
you might know of by way of hearsay information as to this particula: 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Rickey. It was a matter of general rumor that there was ai 
effort being made about it. I recall that, but I don’t know anything 
about the negotiations or conversations. 
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Mr. Hitirnes. Do you know anything about the proposed guaranty 
that was to be made that Mr. Goldstein mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. No; I don’t know a thing about it. That was in the 
other league from me. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rickey. That was in the other league. 

Mr. Hinuines. Yes; but I presume you might be pretty familiar 
with the general discussions of such things even though it might be in 
the other league. 

Mr. Rickey. In this case I did not. 

Mr. Hittrnes. Did you have the feeling at the time that there was 
pretty strong opposition among the people acting in organized base- 
ball to such a transfer to Los Angeles ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. No; I did not know that much about it. In fact, I 
knew what I did come to know directly about it; it came to me when 
the event was passed. I knew more about it then than I did while 
it was pending. 

Mr. Hiviines. Have you heard of any proposals in recent years to 
transfer the St. Louis Browns to Los Angeles or some other Coast 
League city ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes; generally. 

Mr. Hituines. What was your general information that you might 
have on that subject ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. About the desirability of the probability of it? 

Mr. Hituineés. Let us say both. First of all, what information do 
you have or what information have you heard insofar as proposal to 
transfer the St. Louis Browns to the coast, and secondly do you think 
that such a proposal might be feasible or worth while? 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Hillings, my information should be properly 
classified with the source of rumor really. I am not able to say what 
the proposition was affecting its desirability. 

Mr. Hiniineés. Suppose a proposal should be made tomorrow to 
transfer the St. Louis Browns to Los Angeles, do you think that such 
an idea would be a good one or what handicaps or obstacles do you see 

i such a proposal ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Well, I would have to sit down with the parties if they 
were making me the arbitrator and ask for the facts. What does Los 
Angeles say about it¢ What does the Pacific coast say about it? 
What effect does it have upon baseball in the West? What does the 
American League say about it? What does St. Louis say about it / 
What are the costs? What have you got to do? 

It isan American League proposition in that case, and 1 would be 
very happy, being a National Leaguer, that the American League had 
to handle it. 

Mr. Hizines. Would you think that there would be strong opposi- 
tlon among major league baseball owners to the transfer of any pres- 
ent franchise in the American or National Leagues to some other area 
of the country, to some other town of the country? Would you think 
there would be pretty strong opposition to such a proposal 

Mr. Rickey. In St. Louis ¢ 

Mr. Hituines. St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New York / 

Mr. Riekey. In St. Louis I would say “Yes”; those people would 
be Very anxious to retain both clubs I have no doubt. 
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Mr. Hitu1n6s. Do you think that other big league owners would be 
opposed to the transfer of a major league franchise to some other 
town in the nation ? 

Mr. Rickey. I can’t speak for other owners. Let’s make the ques- 
tion a bit more embarrassing and say what would be my own views 
about it. May we? 

Mr. Hiviineés. You may do so. 

Mr. Rickey. That is an embarrassing question. 

Mr. Httuinés. 1 don’t mean it to be. You rephrased the question 
for me, you see. 

Mr. Rickxry. Well, I will accept it and I would say that in view of 
the basis of the income—— 

The Cuamrman. Would you withdraw the question ? 

Mr. Hitiines. I would be happy to withdraw it, Mr. Rickey, if it 
would be embarrassing. 

Mr. Rickey. Very good. 

Mr. Hittrnes. A little while ago there were some comments made by 
my colleagues on the subcommittee about the purpose of this investiga 
tion and the purview of this investigation. 

I think I could certainly basically agree with the comments they 
advanced because I don’t believe it is the purpose or the project of this 
subcommittee to embarrass or harm baseball. In fact, I think our 
intentions are quite the opposite, but it does appear to me that from 
the testimony that has been presented to this subcommittee, Mr. 
Rickey, to date, that there has not been a legitimate effort or a legiti- 
mate desire on the part of the present leadership in major league 
baseball to offer any particular proposals or procedures by which 
other sections of the country which do not today enjoy major league 
baseball could so enjoy it. 

I think from what has been brought before this subcommittee that 
there has possibly, in some instances, been a definite effort to divert 
proposals or to oppose such proposals to transfer say any presently 
existing major league franchises to other parts of the country or to 
encourage nik ijor le: ague baseball elsewhere. 

I say ‘that in view of the fact that our tremendous shift in popula- 
tion to the West has created great metropolitan centers to the point 
where west of the Mississippi there is no major league baseball which 
those people can enjoy. 

Now, I think it might be particularly ao ful and interesting to 
many millions of baseball fans across the Nation, in the western part 
of the country particularly, who would like to see m: ijor league base 
ball, to have some idea as to whether or not, in your opinion, there is 
going to be any procedure or any device or any program by which at 
some time in the immediate future there is going to be an opportunits 
for possible change in the present status of the major league teams, 
or some particular procedure by which these people in other sections 
of the country could take steps to encourage major league baseball 
their areas. 

I would very much appreciate it and T think it would be helpful to 
the subcommittee in considering this vast, complex question which is 
before us, if you would give your personal opinion as to whether or 
not you think it is going to be feasible in the near future to see any 
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change in the presently existing major leagues. If you do not think 
so, What would you say is the chief obstacle to such a change ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. It is not easy quickly to give a direct answer tg a vast 
and complex problem, and this is a vast and complex thing, as you 
have stated it. 

There are so many considerations, not only the rules of the two 
major leagues, not only the difficulty in se ‘lecting a franchise to be 
transferred or whether we shall add franchises to the present struc- 
ture of the major leagues or whether or not there are cities, for exam- 
ple, in the Pacific Coast League who are ready for major league base- 
ball, its effect upon the Pacific Coast League itself, whether it is a 
juestion to patiently wait, fostering the hope that the Pacific Coast 
League may come to be major in itself with its own present cities, 
or Whether or not we shall abandon that idea and take one or two 
or three areas and place a major league franchise there. 

It isa vast and complex question and I have a doubt that the Pacitic 
Coast League, eight teams of them, have come to an entirely common 
viewpoint on it. I think that they have come to a common viewpoint 
in regard to relief, but I do not believe they have come to a common 
viewpoint in regard to whether it is more desirable to have two teams 
inthe majors or all of them go major. I am not sure about it. 

[am not perhaps fully informed, although I think I have consider- 
ible information on most of those points. I do think, Mr. Hillings, 
that the Pacific Coast League is in the course of substantial relief, 
running in the direction of their present requests. IT think that that 
is or Will be surely on the agenda for consideration in this December 
meeting. 

Mr. Hiniines. You are speaking primarily of relief from the 
player drafts ? 

Mr. Rickey. The major leagues. 

Mr. Hinauines. Let me just see if I understand. You are speaking 
primarily of— 

Mr. Rickey. The player draft. 

Mr. Hinuines. Relief of the Pacific Coast League from the player 
draft ? 

Mr. Rickey. That included. 

Mr. Hitiines. And would you add to that then the general subject 
of major-league status for the Pacific Coast League as one of the items 
mtheagenda’ Isthat what you meant to say ¢ 

Mr. Riexry. Yes, that and other things. too. I think that that 
vill he offered for consideration possibly. I can’t speak for anyone 
but myself on it here. I think I should favor a separate classification 
for the Pacifie Coast League, for reasons. 

You may know that I was on a committee, the Pacific Coast League 
Committee it was called for a time, and the investigation of that. my 
membe ‘rship on that committee occasioned opportunity for -_ ve oo 
sufficient information that IT changed my viewpoint about the Pac 
Coast League. 

Mr. Hittixes. Would you mind telling us what your original view 
pomt was / 

Mr. Rickry. My original viewpoint for some years was that a 
matter of changing their status had not been properly presented ; 
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to seating capacity, as to travel expenses, as to population, as to unit) 
of view on their own part, the amount of money they had made, whia: 
their prices were, what their attendance was. 

We had not had a factual presentation supporting a reason fo: 
changing their status or for getting any relief on the draft or an) 
other mentioned items, and I so stated, and then they did do thai 
thing. 

They made a very careful survey in answer to a questionnaire sul 
mitted to them by the commission, and when that and other informa 
tion came to me I felt that they had a right for a different consid 
eration. 

Mr. Hitirnes. What would be the different status that you would 
recommend? I presume you are not speaking of major-league status. 
but you have in mind a different status; is that correct? 

Mr. Rickey. Specifically, this provision they are now requesting 
on a provisional draft. I recommended that as a member of the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Hines. I want to get a complete clarification of Mr. Rickey’: 
answer. In addition to that, did you have any other ideas as to what 
it might contain or consist of ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. No; I am not prepared now. I believe that we are 
in the midst of a discussion of proposals, and I am basically inclined 
favorably toward the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Hitires. I take it from what you have said, Mr. Rickey, that 
you think it would be more proper for those people in that area to be 
thinking in terms of a third major league rather than in the transfer 
of franchises from presently existing leagues? 

Mr. Rickey. If I have to be pushed off the boat to give an opinion 
this afternoon or else, I would say that a little patience and perhaps 
a better program for the Pacific Coast League people would be to 
look down the years toward a third major league, rather than a pos 
sible breaking up of the league and bringing in two or three major 
league clubs at an earlier date. I would, if I had to at the moment. 
vote in that direction. 

Mr. Goupsrrrn. Mr. Rickey, I would like to turn to one other topic 
Prior to your coming to the Pittsburgh Pirates, you were affiliated. 
were you not, with the Brooklyn Dodgers? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And did you have a stock ownership in the Brook 
lyn Dodgers and in the Ebbets-McKeever Corp. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And, sir, did your ownership comprise 25 percent 
of both corporations, that is, the Brooklyn National League Basebal! 
Club and Ebbets-McKeever ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Now, when you left Brooklyn and went to the 
Pirates, did you purchase an interest in the Pittsburgh Pirates? 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Do you have any ownership interest in the Pitts 
burgh Pirates at all? 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Gotpstrern. But you are affiliated with the Pirates? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 
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Mr. Gotpsrrin. Now, sir, when you left the Brooklyn team, did you 
retain any ownership at all ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I did not. 

Mr. Goxpsrern. Will you tell us what the transaction was which 
completed your leaving the Brooklyn Club? 

Mr. Rickey. In terms? 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Well, let me ask you specific questions. You had 

2.750 shares of the Brooklyn National League Baseball Club. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsters. And you had 1,750 shares of the Ebbets-McKever 
Exhibition Co. Now when you sold those shares to Mr. O'Malley, 
was that an outright sale ? 

Mr. Rickry. Not to Mr. O° Malley, to a corpor: ation called the—— 

Mr. Goupsrrein. O'Malley Holding Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. O'Malley Holding Co. 

Mr. Goupsreirn. Now, the O" Malley Holding Corp. purchased your 
stock for the consideration of over $1 million, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Gonpstern. And was that an outright sale to the O'Malley 
Holding Corp. ? 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Was there any pledge, loan, or anything else ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Yes, there was a substantial aniount paid on the stock. 

Mr. Gotpstern. And there was a balance due on the stock? 

Mr. Rickey. There is a balance due on the stock evidenced by a 
note. 

Mr. Goupsrei. And does the note provide that the stock is pledged 
to you as security for the payment of the balance of the note? 

Mr. Rickey. It stands to me as pledgee. 

Mr. Gotpstrin. You are pledgee. And as pledgee, do you have the 
right of first refusal in case the O"Malley Holding Corp. wishes to 
dispose of the stock ? 

Mr. Rickey. No. 

Mr. Goupstern. What exactly are the terms of the pledge to you 
of the stock, sir? 

. Rickey. That stock—if there was default in payment? 

*, GoLpsTEIN. Yes. 

* Rickry. It would be sold at public auction. 

 Gotpstrrn. It would not return to you at all, sir? 

*. Rickey. If to protect it IT would have to buy again with a 
multiplicity of people who would be glad, in my opinion, to buy it 
at very much more than the amount, if Ebbet Field were to burn 
down and if the commissioner were to make all the players of the 
Brooklyn organization free agents, and if the Montreal Baseball Park 
and its franchise and players, the St. Paul Baseball Park, and the 
Fort Worth Baseball Park and other holdings of real estate and 
value of franchises and values of players’ contracts, if all of those 
were to become suddenly nil, which is fantastic, and then it was to 
be sold at public auction in case of default and I would have to ste} 
in, IT might then have some kind of an interest. At the present tim 
I haven't Ih indives thy or clirectly. 
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Mr. Goupstern. Let me ask this, sir: As pledgee of the stock, how 
do you stand in relation to the stock? How is the stock pledged 
to you? 

Mr. Rickey. It is in security of the payment of the notes. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. And you can take that security in case there is 
default on the payment of the notes? 

Mr. Rickey. I can’t unless I buy it at public auction, outbidding 
somebody else. r 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Rickey, what is the purpose of your retaining a 
security interest in the stock ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. The purpose ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. Is it not to protect yourself against insolvency 
of the person to whom you loaned money ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. There is an interest rate on it. 

Mr. Srevens. There is an interest rate on the loan. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. But why did you retain security in the stock? Was 

not to protect yourself? 

Mr. Rickey. Because the terms of the offer of sale provided for a 
note thus and so. 

The Cuamman. Then if the note is not paid and there is default, 
you have an interest in that stock pledged to you, the interest of a 
pledgee. 

Now there may be specific terms and conditions and the stock must 
be offered for sale at public auction. That is the nature of your 
interest, is it not? 

Mr. Rickey. That is right, and if it goes to public auction and I 
would get the stock, then I would have a direct interest in that club. 

May I say that anticipating the possibility of remarks here or there 
about that situation, I early and in advance sought counsel about 
it, and so did the president of the Pittsburgh Club, Mr. Galbreath, 
and so did Mr. Chandler, former commissioner of baseball, and I 
have what I think would generally be regarded as competent and 
eminent counsel. 

I presume the other gentlemen have likewise secured counsel, and all 
the facts were known to the commissioner and all of the facts have 
been laid before counsel, and I have those opinions and I have also 
a letter from the commissioner to me dealing with that. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Which commissioner is that / 

Mr. Rickey. Commissioner Chandler. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Was the reason for obtaining legal opinions the fact 
that there is among rules of baseball major league rule 20 (a) which 
says: 

No club or stockholder or official of a club shall directly or indirectly own 
stock or have any financial interest in any other club in its league. 

Is that the reason why? 

Mr. Rickey. That would be the reason, it would be based on that. 

Mr. Goupstein. Because you are an official of the Pittsburgh Club? 

Mr. Rickey. Correct. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. And there would be the question as to whether or 
not as an official of the Pittsburgh Club—— 

Mr. Rickey. I have a direct or indirect interest in that club. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. I wonder if you could explain just a little further 
about this pledgee interest. What security do you have if the stock 
could be sold to somebody else? 

In what sense is it pledged to you then? I use the word “pledgee” 
because that is the word which Mr. O’Malley used in providing the 
financial data for this committee. 

Mr. Wituis. Now, counsel, you are going into a question of law. 
Let me understand that. What this gent tleman did was to sell his stock 
for part cash and part credit. As security for the credit portion of the 
sale he retained a pledge on the stock ¢ 

Mr. Goupsrern. That is to the best of my knowledge, the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Wituts. I don’t see what else could be done except if the stock 
was sold for cash. 1 mean, if you sell a house you are going to obtain 
a lien. 

The CuarrMan. What bothers us is the rule. 

Mr. Wituts. I understand that, but I don’t know whether the rule 
would be tee aie ‘ally applic able unless, for instance, he could have sold 
the stock for cash and, not wanting to sell it for cash but deliberately 
selling it for part credit in order to retain a lien and thus have an 
indirect interest, that would be an influencing factor. 

Now, of course, if I sell a house for credit and retain a vendor's 
lien, as we call it in Louisiana, or a mortgage, a first mortgage, then I 
have an interest in that house to see that it shall not burn, I have an 
insurable interest, and I would say that he has an interest in that club 
to see that the club shall make a profit, too. 

The Cuairman. Is it a financial interest / 

Mr. Wituis. A financial interest is likened to any situation where 
you sell something for credit and out of self-protection you have get 
to retain a grab or hold or lien or mortgage on the thing you sell. 

I would say he does have an interest in the success of that club, and it 
may very technically violate the rule, but unless there be some motive 
behind it, I would say it is a very technical violation, 

Mr. Goupsrern. 1 might say there is no question of motive here. It 
Was a question of whether or not the rules were in fact being violated 
on the basis of the information that came to us. 

Mr. Winus. I had heard of that point. In my judgment, he took 
the precautions, and I compliment him for having gone into it with 
his eyes W ide open. 

Mr. Rickry. I think I can give you part of an opinion here which 
we secured. This is a letter addressed to Mr. Galbreath, from his 
counsel in the case. 

Recently we discussed, in the light of rule 20 (a) of the Major League Rules, 
the situation which is presented by the fact that Branch Rickey holds a note 
from the O'Malley Holding Corp.—— 


The CratrMan. A little louder please. 

Mr. Rickey. I have been so loud all day, but I was under a great 
urge to speak perhaps with more force than I should all day. It is not 
usual that anyone asks me to speak louder. T am complimented. 


“Recently we discussed, in the light of rule 20 (a) of the major league rules, 
the situation which is presented by the fact that Branch Rickey holds a note 
from the O'Malley Holding Corp., collateralized by stock of the Brooklyn Ball 
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Club and the exhibition company which owns Ebbets Field. Rule 20 (a 
provides: 

“No club, or stockholder or official of a club shall, directly or indirectly, own 
stock or have any financial interest in any other club in its league.” 

It is my judgment, as I have advised you, that that rule has no application t 
Branch’s situation. 

He is, of course, an “official of a club.” But does he “directly or indirectly, ow: 
stock * * * jnany otherclub?’ Branch’s note provides for a pledge of stock 
but denies him any rights of ownership. He cannot exercise control by voting thx 
shares; he cannot receive dividends; he cunnot sell the shares. None of th 
incidents of ownership are present-——directly or indirectly. 

It is my opinion that the phrase “or have any financial interest in any other 
club” is equally inapplicable. Such a “financial interest” might be a note or other 
obligation or commitment of the Brooklyn club in which Branch would share by 
interest payment or otherwise in the financial success of the club’s operation 
Such is not his case. His “financial interest” is confined to the O'Malley Holding 
Corp. It and it alone is obligated to pay principal and interest provided by the 
note. The Brooklyn club has nothing to do with it. 

Had there been any intention that rule 20 (a) should have run to Branch’s 
case, familiar and clear language was available to accomplish that purpose; for 
instance, simply by denying the holding of a pledge as collateral interest, but 
such language is not in rule 20 (a). That rule can be applied to Branch’s case 
only by reading into it language which is not there and finding an intention which 
certainly was not and could not have been contemplated. 

In the event of default on the note, rule 20 (a) might then have application- 
and only then if Branch were to buy the collateralizing shares. Under the terms 
of the note they would be sold to satisfy the balance due on the note. Anyone, of 
course, might buy them. As you know, it is unthinkable that such a sale would 
ever be necessary since the stock is so much more valuable than the balance on the 
note. But if the pledged shares should be sold, and if Branch buys them, then 
you have cause to be concerned about rule 20 (a), but not until then.” 

And then follows some personal reference. 

Phe Cuairman. Whose opinion was that? 

Mr. Rickey. I am not at liberty, Mr. Celler, as the letter is not to 
me. It isto Mr. Galbreath. 

It is eminent counsel, I assure you, and I would be willing to show 
you my counsel’s which I have here; and I have the letter from the 
commissioner Which in part is perhaps a personal letter. It would 
read so, and I would be glad to read you such parts of it-—— 

The Cuarrman. Whatever you wish you can do, 

Mr. Rickey. He recites the fact about the deal to start with, and 
his understanding of it which is very clear, and he has known about 
it all along: 

I have given the matter careful consideration, and in addition thereto have 
the opinion of reputable counsel that there is no violation of baseball rules in 
volved which would prohibit your continuing as executive vice president and 
general manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

I do, however, ask that if at any time your note is in default for a 30-day pe- 
riod, you will so notify me. If for any reason the stock which you hold as col 
lateral has to be sold by you to pay the debt and in the event you have to bid it in 
to protect your investment, you agree that you will within 30 days from that 
date sell or otherwise divest yourself of all your stocks and interest in the Dodger 


organization— 
and so forth, and he goes on. 

Now I have taken all the precautions, gentlemen, that I know to take, 
and I have acted under the advice, from the beginning, of counsel and 
I have other counsel to whom I have talked that have not written 
opinion, but I have a written opinion also, and there has never been 
anything sealed or secret at any time. The papers carried the terms 
of the deal at the time of its making. 
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Mr. Stevens. Did the papers carry the fact that in essence you are 
a mortgagee of 25-percent interest in the Brooklyn club / 

Mr. Rickey. The papers knew that I was the owner of 25 percent 
of both corporations. 

Mr. Stevens. I mean after the sale it was not generally known, was 
it, that you were in effect the mortgagee of 25 percent of the Brook- 
lynelub¢ That is the essence of the transaction, I take it. 

Mr. Rickey. No, I would take it that counsel here does not say that 

am what is ordinarily understood as a mortgagee. It is the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Srevens. In any event, you retained a security interest de- 
nominated as a pledge in a 25-percent interest of the Brooklyn club? 

Mr. Rickey. I retained just exactly what these terms specify and 
what the commissioner’s letter states. 

Mr. Srevens. Is it not true that the purpose of retaining that se- 
curity interest was as collateral on the loan ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I made the best deal I could make at the time. 

Mr. Stevens. Isn’t it true that the purpose of retaining such a se- 
curity interest is to protect you against the eventuality that the obligor 
on the note will not be able to pay his debt ? 

Mr. Rickey. Obviously so. I suppose that is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. So the purpose of a security interest is to protect 
you from the very remote contingency which you describe about the 
ball park burning down and so forth? 

Mr. Rickey. I would then have to buy in if somebody did not buy 
it in at a higher price. 

Mr. Srevens. But that is the purpose of retaining a security in- 
terest ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. And in that case the commissioner understands and 
knows that within 30 days if that fantastic thing were to happen, with- 
in 30 days, I would divest myself of the stock. 

Mr. Stevens. Granting that it is fantastic, to the extent that it is 
not apt to happen, to that extent there is no need for the security in- 
terest. ‘The only purpose in the security is to protect yourself from 
that sort of insolvency, is it not? 

Mr. Rickey. I expect to collect it all on the date due without any 
juestion. 

Mr. Goipstrerx. One other question, sir. If at the end of 30 days 
there is a default, who puts up the stock for sale, you or the O'Malley 
Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gotpstetn. Does the stock come back to you for you to sell it? 

Mr. Rickey. No; | am sure I am right about that, but I am not a 
awyer. Yes:ITam. Lam, but Iam nota practicing lawyer. A little 
earning is a dangerous thing. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Rickey, was approval obtained from the other 

lubs in the National League for this transaction ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Srevens. I was wondering if any opinion was obtained as to 
the applicability of rule 20 (d). 

Mr. Rickry. No. At the time of making the deal, you mean ? 

Mr. Srevens. And subsequently: yes. 
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Mr. Rickey. There wasn’t a club in the league that knew anything 
about it. 

Mr. Stevens. I will withdraw the question. I am sorry. That 
rule applies to employees of a league as distinguished from employees 
of aclub. I withdraw the question. 

The Cnamman. That concludes your testimony, Mr. Rickey, and 
if you care to make any corrections in the record, that are material, 
we will be happy to have you do so. Would you like to say anything 
additional at this time? Would you like to make any additiona 
statement, anything vou wish in reference to all the testimony ¢ 

Mr. Rickey. Mr. Celler, I feel that I have not done well in having 
the subcommittee feel kindly disposed toward the farm system. 

It seems to me that you do not have a full realization of its impor 
tance, and all of the things that we call safeguards and protections 
which, in the opinion of Mr. O’Connor, for example, should surround 
the reserve clause to protect it safely, I feel that I have not made a 
sufficiently forceful presentation at all on the points—— 

The Cuamman. I think vou underestimate your power 
persuasion. 

Mr. Rickry. No. 

The Cramman. You made a very splendid presentation. 

Mr. Rickey. But, Mr. Celler, it is not the regulations and the rules 
that baseball has been laboring to improve over a period of 75 years 
and has preserved all’these vears that has brought us to the place 
where the reserve rule now in question should be bolstered by protec 
tions, that Mr. O'Connor says up to the present time the reserve rule 
is salutary and has been beneficial, he testifies, and you ask him the 
question in effect, even in spite of the lack of protections which you 
are about to tell us of, and he says yes, it is beneficial. Without having 
those protections it has been beneficial. 

Do I quote him correctly ¢ 

The Crrarrman. I think you do. 

Mr. Rickey. Now, if that is true, then the thing that I was so anxious 
to bring to the attention of the subcommittee is the realization that if 
this thing has come over a period of the many vears where the reserve 
rule has been beneficial without the protections and without the safe- 
guards which we now think necessary, shouldn't we approach those 
protections and safeguards with care and caution and review each on 
of them to see whether or not they are salutary in making the reserve 
rule more legal, because the game can be extended, gentlemen, only 
upon the condition that the farm interest obtains. It cannot be don 
otherwise, 

Mr. O’Connor admits that, that there would be an interim of per- 
haps long duration. That is left to the conjecture of the people. 
One is a personal opinion of one, the same as another is, which is a 
tremendously tragic thing in the lives of baseball, if the minor leagues 
do not have the help of the major and of higher classification clubs. 
That is the point that is involved here. 

We are not in front of Utopia. We are not in front of visionary 
idealism. We are in front of realism, and what are we going to do 
about it and can we protect baseball without the minor league clubs. 
and if we can’t do it, then we are a lost institution. We can’t protect 
ourselves at all. 
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Now, specifically one club after another in the minor leagues would 
be abandoned instantly, and if we tried to do it over a period of years, 
specifically where would the capital come from to build new parks 
or to take over the parks, and what would they do in the construction 
of this thing and where would we go in the production of players? 

The only alternative that has been offered has been a two-page 
treatment of the whole rearrangement of the structure of baseball 
submitted in a paper by Mr. O'Connor in 1940, which did not get, he 
will Say, proper consideration. 

Upon a reading of it, almost with unanimity the majors and the 
minors viewed it as offering nothing more than a fantastic and im- 
practical solution, and the things he puts into that document if re- 
viewed recommendation by recommendation, and if we take his testi- 
mony here, in which he says there would be that interim and in which 
he says that the reserve clause has been beneficial without those pro- 
tections, [ was anxious to be able to show this subcommittee that while 
there are weaknesses in our structure and how our rules at the pres- 
ent time are not adequate to meet all situations, notably the one that 
Mr. Goldstein referred to in the inequities of salaries as between the 
minor league-owned club and the independent-owned minor league 
club, there are certain places that we have not yet solved, but all in all 
the salvation of the game rests now, whether it is in the field of debate 
or not as to when it began to be rested in the lap of the farm system, 
it now rests there very positively, and admittedly by the strongest op- 
ponent to the farm system. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Rickey, don’t you think that this subcommittee by 
this time is certain that you are strong for the farm system / 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And all the reasons in connection with it you have 
advanced, and the only apprehension you have is because some ques 
tion may have been asked to indicate that members of this subeom- 
mittee may not fully understand your position / 

Mr. Rickey. I think you understand my position as a finality, as a 
conclusion, It is one thing for me to say this is white, and it is another 
thing for me to so compare colors and have scientific expertness upon 
color that you would say as a result of your own conclusions that if 
is white. It is stronger for me to be able to have you draw the conclu- 
sion than it is for you to accept mine. 

Mr. Rocers. What you are talking about is that you are not certain 
in your own mind as to what impression you made on the subcom- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Rickey. Tam not concerned about impression, please, sir. Tam 
not at all, 

This thing is so vital to me in the extension of baseball and its neces- 
sity is so apparent and obvious to me, that I am anxious to have other 
people share it with me on the basis of its facts and on the basis of its 
practical working out. 

That is what we are confronted with, and that is what we are chal- 
lenged with, and we can’t discuss the reserve rule intelligently and not 
include in it the continued existence of the farm system. It just can’t 
be done. 
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There is no use to have congressional legislation, in my opinion, 
we do not assume that there must be a continuing existence of the far 
system. ‘That is so important to me. 

Mr. Rocers. Most of the testimony here has been to the effect tha 
the reserve clause is necessary for baseball. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And some, like yourself have taken the position tha 
farming by the majors is necessary. You say they are interwov 
together. 

Mr. Rickey. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. They have to operate together. 

Mr. Rickey. And I want the subcommittee to believe that. 

Mr. Rogers. And you want the subcommittee to believe that and 
that any legislation to the contrary would not work for the best inte: 
ests of baseball. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Rickey. It would not work at all. 

Mr. Rogers. It would not work at all. In other words, if they dic 
not adopt those two facts, then any legislation that would do away 
with either one or both—— 

Mr. Rickey. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. Would, in your opinion—— 

Mr. Rickry. Which I wanted someone to share with me. Now fo 
example, the nonwithdrawal of waivers. That destroys the farm 
system. The unrestricted draft destroys the farm system. Then, if 
the unrestricted draft destroys the farm system, the farm system is out. 

If that is out, minor league baseball is out ; and, if minor league base 
ball is out, we are out ; and then there are other things that have bee: 
offered for protections that have some modicum of good in them but i: 
the field of practical operation of clubs are not admissible. 

Some questions here have been answered, and apparently without 
challenge, that are incorrect. 

Mr. Rogers. That is, you mean the testimony of Mr. O’Connor is 
in certain respects incorrect’ Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Rickey. That is correct, and I wanted to demonstrate that. 
What do you have left? That was asked Mr. O'Connor. There ha: 
never been any adequate answer, any answer at all to it. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, he was expressing his opinion on certaii 
things. 

Mr. Rickey. But he offered no opinion on the point of what is a sul 
stitute, what is the alternative now for the farm system. 

Mr. Srevens. Did he not put into the record his plan that he sub 
mitted to the majors in 1940 ¢ 

Mr. Riexey. Would you kindly repeat the question 4 

Mr. Stevens. Did he not offer as a substitute the plan which hi 
had submitted to the majors in 19404 

Mr. Rickey. That, then, should be discussed. If there is any 
credence given to it, any confidence in it whatever, then that should 
be discussed by somebody, surely, who is compet tent to discuss it. 

Mr. Rocers. I am sure that, if a bill is ever placed on the floor of 
the Congress, it will be very widely discussed by many Members. 

Mr. Rickey, And you feel that T should rest assured that that wil! 
be thoroughly investigated at that time / 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 
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Mr. Rickey. I have no doubt of that, Congressman. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Rickey have the opportu- 
nity to extend his remarks in the form of a memorandum, addressing 
himself specifically to the points which he has alluded to here? I 
think perhaps that would conserve time of the committee and give Mr. 
Rickey an opportunity to complete the other points that he had in 
mind, if that would be satisfactory. 

The Cuairman. That is certainly satisfactory. Is that all right 
with you, Mr. Rickey / 

Mr. Rickey. Yes, indeed: and Mr. Celler, 1 want to express my 
appreciation for the courtesies on the part of all of you. 

The Cuairman. We appreciate your coming. Thank you. 

Mr. Frick? Mr. Frick, since you were last here you have been 
made commissioner. I am sure that you have the good will in that 
regard from all the members of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Frick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Best wishes for happy station, and we wish you all 
success. 

Mr. Frick. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF FORD FRICK, COMMISSIONER OF BASEBALL— 
Resumed 


Mr. Srevens. Mr. Frick, first I would like to ask you if you are 
familiar with a series of episodes in baseball history which are some- 
times referred to in baseball literature as the rape of the Red Sox, 
which allegedly took place back in 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

Mr. Frick. Only by hearsay. That is a little bit before my time. 

Mr. Srevens. Well, just so that my questions would be in focus, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read into the record the standings of the 
Boston Red Sox and the New York Yankees over a period of years in 
those seasons. 

In 1914 the Red Sox were m second place, and the Yankees tied for 
sixth. In 1915 the Boston Red Sox were in first place, and the 
Yankees tied for fifth. In 1916 the Red Sox were first, and the 
Yankees fourth. In 1917 Boston was second, and the Yankees sixth. 
1918, Boston was first. and the Yankees were fourth. 1919, New York 
was third, and Boston sixth. 1920, New York third, Boston fifth: 
1921, New York first, Boston fifth; 1922, New York first, Boston 
eighth; 1923, New York first, Boston eighth. 1924, New York was 
second, Boston seventh; and for 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1932, 
Boston was in last place, and the Yankees were at or near the top in 
each of those years. 

Now the transition occurred in the years to which I earlier referred. 
Are you familiar, Mr. Frick, with the fact that several Red Sox 
players were traded to the Yankees during the years 1919, 1920, and 
1921? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, yes: I am quite familiar with it as a fan, not as an 
official in baseball; but yes: I remember it very well. 

Mr. Srevens. Some of those would be, just to name a few, Dutch 
Leonard, Carl Mays. 

Mr. Frick. Babe Ruth, Herb Pennock, Waite Hoyt, Everett Scott. 

Mr. Srevens. Perhaps the most notable deal would be which one ¢ 
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Mr. Frick. The Babe Ruth deal. 

Mr. Stevens. Are you aware of the consideration that passed in that 
deal? 

Mr. Frick. No; I am not. 

Mr. Stevens. Some of the baseball literature, from which I will not 
take the time to read, indicates that the cash consideration was $100,000 
plus a loan of $350,000 from Colonel Ruppert to the Boston Red Sox, 
secured by a mortgage in the amount of $350,000 on Fenway Park. 

Is it your understanding that it is generally believed that that was 
substantially the transaction ? 

Mr. Frick. Well, the newspapers carried that very generally at 
the time. 

Mr. Srevens. There is also a book called My Fifty Years in Base- 
ball, which was written by the former manager of the Red Sox at 
that time, which indicates those facts. 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Barrow ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. I will not bother to read from it, but after the 
Babe Ruth deal, when Colonel Ruppert had the mortgage on Fenway 
Park, is it your understanding that a large number of players were 
transferred from the Red Sox to the Yankees? 

Mr. Frick. There were a great many deals made between the Red 
Sox and the Yankees in that period; yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And the over-all effect of the deals was that which 
is indicated by the statistics which I read. 

Mr. Frick. I would think the standing of the clubs would be the 
answer to that; yes. 

Mr. Srevens. It is generally believed, is it not, that the trades were 
a material factor in this shift of the positions of the clubs? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Srevens. First of all, do you think it is in the best interests of 
baseball to have one club official have a mortgage or security interest 
on another club in the same league? 

Mr. Frick. I judge, Mr. Stevens, that now this question is leading 
up to the discussion that you had with Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Svrevens. Precisely. 

Mr. Frick. I think Mr. Rickey has told you the whole story of that 
transaction. I know nothing about it; and the reason, as president 
of the National League, I knew nothing about it was simply that there 
was no transfer of interest to new individuals. 

If a National League club is sold by its present ownership to outside 
people, then the league has a right to pass on those people, and an 
investigation is made. 

In this instance there was none of that. It was a deal between 
Mr. O'Malley and Mr. Rickey, both in baseball at the time, both have 
been accepted, and it was simply a matter of one man turning over 
his stock to the other. 

That explains why there was, as Mr. Rickey said—and I think you 
misunderstood when he said the National League was not consulted— 
that was the reason, because there was no need for it. There was no 
new ownership coming in. 

At the time the deal was made, at the time the sale was made, Mr. 
Rickey was not with the Pittsburgh Baseball Club. At the time he 
went with the Pittsburgh Baseball Club, he himself and other people 
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were aware of our rule 20 (a), and there was a question as to whether 
or not rule 20 (a) would apply. 

I will say for Mr. Rickey and Mr. Galbreath that, before Mr. Rickey 
went with Pittsburgh, Mr. Galbreath and Mr. Rickey both made every 
effort to clarify that situation. I was made aware of it; I discussed 
it with the then commissioner; and I know that Mr. Rickey and Mr. 
Galbreath also discussed it with the then commissioner. The then 
commissioner got legal advice and opinion and made the ruling which 
you have he: wd. 

I am quite convinced that that ruling was in the best judgment and 
the fair and the honest judgment of the then commissioner. 

Mr. Srevens. I am sure it was. 

Mr. Frick. Now, beyond that I don’t know what more I could say 
about it. 

Mr. Srevens. Perhaps you can answer my question. Do you think 
it is in the best interests of baseball to have one official of one club 
have a security interest in a competing club? 

Mr. Frick. I do not believe that it is in the best interests of oe 
ball to have one club have a security interest in the other club, 
involved in that security interest is any voting power, any right “ 
attend meetings, any right to call meetings, any right to active par- 
ticipation. 

I do believe that those are not quite the circumstances in this deal 
because, as Mr. Willis outlined, this is comparable to a sale of real 
estate on time. I do not believe there is anything illegal or anything 
immoral about it. 

I do believe this: that baseball must, like Caesar’s wife, be beyond 
all reproach and all criticism; and if, in the minds of the public, 
baseball were to be criticized for this thing; or if there was a feeling 
on the part of the public that there is something under cover about 
this deal, certainly I would immediately discuss the matter with Mr, 
Rickey and Mr. Galbreath. As a matter of fact, we have talked it 
over in an effort to reach a solution. 

The Cuarrman. Must you await publie reaction ? 

Mr. Frick. I think, Mr. Chairman, that in this instance you must, 
because a ruling has already been made. 

Now, I want to get on the record also, as Mr. Rickey was not clear— 
you asked, Has the public an awareness of this deal? My answe1 
to that is that the public has, because that was published in New York 
papers at the time. 

Mr. Srevens. It did not have an awareness of the fact that it was 
secured by a pledge of the stock. 

Mr. Frick. I think so, ves. I can’t quote the authority of the paper 
on that or the date, but in my memory, yes. I remember that was 
printed, that it was being secured. 

The Cuamrman. If this were presented to you now anew as high 
commissioner of baseball, would you approve it 

Mr. Frick. That again is a $64 question, Mr. Chairman, because 
I have been commissioner of baseball now for 6 days, and it is a little 
difficult, I think, and a little presumptuous for me to say what I would 
do when I have not yet been in the commissioner's office or sat in the 
commissioner’s chair or seen the commissioner’s files. 
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I will say this much. As a matter of policy, I do not favor—and 
it seems to me if I were commissioner (forgetting the Mr. Rickey 
case) as cases come up to me it seems to me I would be very careful 
in scanning any sort of stock relationship between clubs. 

The Cuarrman. That is like saying, “How high is up?” That has 
not given us much of an answer. 

ou are going to be careful, but I wonder whether you could not 
tell us, while this may have happend in the past and the circumstances 
may have been such as to indicate that those involved had a legal 
right to do it—I leave out the words “moral right”—if this were 
presented to you anew in the light of all the circumstances, would you 
approve it? 

Mr. Frick. I don’t believe so. 

The CrarMan. You would not? 

Mr. Frick. I would not. 

The CuatrmMan. That is very candid, and I appreciate your candor. 
That indicates that you are going to make a good commissioner. 
That is courageous, and I compliment you on that answer. 

Mr. Rocers. If it developed, as Mr. Rickey tried to explain, that 
this transaction was such that he was only doing that for security and 
you were of the opinion that that was the only reason, and that he 
had no control whatsoever over the other clubs, would that 

Mr. Frick. I submit to you, gentlemen, that this questioning now 
is getting toa pretty “iffy” point. There are a great many points with 
“if” that facts alone can determine. 

I think it is utterly presumptuous for me to say I would do this, 
or I would do that, unless a specific case is laid in front of me and I 
know the facts, and that I have to determine when the time comes. 

I am also hesitant about answering it because in my new relation- 
ship with baseball, it is entirely possible within 1 month or 2 months 
or 1 year I might be faced with that very problem, and it seems to 
me I am getting away on a bad foot if I prejudge it now as to what 
I might do. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, there are circumstances and facts that 
may require that you not be bound absolutely by the answer that you 
have just given to the chairman. 

Mr. Frick. I think that is understood. I hope it is. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Frick, it is still important for us to understand 
certain of the rules, one of them being this rule 20 (a). 

Now I would like to ask you first, referring to Mr. Willis’ example 
of a mortgagee holding a mortgage on a house, is it not true that a 
mortgagee in that situation would have an interest in not having the 
house burn down ? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, well, I think that is very obvious. I think Mr. 
Rickey acknowledged that. 

Mr. Srevens. Even though he could not tell the owner how to 
decorate the house and how to run it. 

Mr. Frick. That is right. 

Mr. Stevens. Is it not also true—and again I want to make per 
fectly clear that no suggestion of criticism of Mr. Rickey is involved 
here—that in the long run one having a security interest in a com 
peting club, that such a person does have an interest in not having 
that club burn down and go insolvent. 
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Mr. Frick. Yes, I think that is very true; but I think, Mr. Stevens, 
vour illustration is a bit far-fetched in this instance, that the amount 
of money involved with Mr. Rickey’s note as compared to the valua- 
tion of Brooklyn Holding Co. property is so small that that danger 
s alleviated somewhat. 

Mr. Srevens. Of course, all that proves is that he does not need the 
security interest. 

Mr. Frick. Well, 1 think that is probably true, but my father used 
to tell me that if you loan $10 to some man, even though it means 
nothing to you, always get some security. He might die or something 
might happen. It is always well to have security even though you 
ire loaning $10 toa man who has a million. 

Mr. Srevens. Then, Mr. Frick, is it not correct that the purpose 
of rule 20 (@) is to prevent situations from arising where one club 
vill have any interest, no matter how remote, in the financial success 
of a competing club? 

Mr. Frick. Yes, I would say so generally. I had nothing to do 
vith writing 20 (a), but it certainly is my opinion, that that was the 
purpose of 20 (a). 

Mr. Srevens. So that broadly speaking—I realize there may be 
mitigating circumstances in this particular case—the purpose of rule 
2) (a) would be directed at this type of situation. 

Mr. Frick. Yes, to a degree. 

Mr. Srevens. Turning to another subject, Mr. Frick, when Umpire 
stewart testified, he quoted from memory some remarks which had 
been quoted in the newspaper which IT thought vou ought to have an 
opportunity to comment on, and IT have two stories here. I could 
read one to you. 

Mr. Frick. No: PE think I know them. Go ahead. 

Mr. Stevens. The first is quoted in the Cincinnati Enquirer, which 
reads, “The owners apparently were 100 percent for me, and I will be 
100 percent for them.” 

Do you have any comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Stevens, I have been in this business for about 17 
ears. IT never yet have made any claim or do I ever think I have 
wen misquoted. T make no claim of that sort at this time. 

I do not remember exactly what IT said, but if I was quoted that way 

hat is probably what I said. There were certain circumstances that 
| think may clarify it in your minds or, perhaps, as one of you gentle- 
nen said, at the time it may have been an ill-advised statement. 

The situation was this. This was a meeting in my office with the 
press, and there were five or six men around, all of them good, sincere, 
honest newspapermen; and we were discussing various problems in 
onnection with baeball and var ious matters in connection with the 
baseball commissioner's office, and one of them remarked that we faced 

any problems and we discussed the hearing, the matter of a re 
serve clause, radio and television, the Pacific Coast thing, and all of the 
other problems that we have, and someone said, “Well, do you think 
hose can be solved?” And I said, “Yes: there is one way in which 
they can be solved and that is with the complete cooperation of the 
wners. I believe in solving those questions we will have 100 percent 
cooperation from the owners, and certainly T want to cooperate with 

iem 100 percent.” Now that is your statement. 
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Mr. Srevens. There is one other you ought to have an opportunity 
to comment on also, Mr. Frick. In the Sporting News, the latest 
Sporting News which contains your interview about territorial rights, 
this story contains the following paragraph: 

Frick said he was favorably impressed with the friendly approach of Ralph 
Kiner and Fred Hutchinson, player representatives, when they conferred wit! 
the executive council during the World Series— 
and then quoting you: 

They are intelligent young men who spoke well and presented a good case for 
their requests. We were able to talk them out of some which they withdrew 
when they understood our viewpoint. A few we were ready to concede. How- 
ever, with most of the requests the executive council will give its answer at the 
December annual meeting when we have asked Kiner and Hutchinson to ¢all c1 
us again. 

Now, the question is whether the “our viewpoint” statement indicates 
that the owners and the commissioner have a viewpoint which is diffe: 
ent from that of the players. 

Mr. Frick. My dear Mr. Stevens, at the time we had the meeting 
with Mr. Kiner and the players, I was not commissioner of baseball. 
I was president of the N ‘ational League, and I met with the National 
League in that meeting. 

However, as commissioner of baseball I would again reiterate what 
we said there, that the plaver relationship between the club owners, if 
you please, between the 16 clubs and the league representatives, to me 
has been one of the most pleasant things I have seen develop in base 
ball. 

Last time, last year at the all-star game, the eight National League 
representatives with Mr. Kiner came into our National League meet- 
ing, they had certain things that they wanted corrected, minor things. 
nothing very serious. They wanted facilities improved here, they 
wanted things done, their dressing rooms—ordinarily operational 
things. It was the happiest discussion T ever saw between those 
fellows. 

There was again the time they met with the executive council— 
and T was thoroughly impressed then and I am thoroughly impressed 
now with the sincerety and the honesty and the cooperation of the 
plaver representatives. 

Mr. Srevens. With respect to the “viewpoint”, that was when you 
were president of the league ? 

Mr. Frick. The meeting was at the time I was president of the 
National League. 

Mr. Srrevens. And as commissioner would you subscribe to thi 
general statements made by Mr. Wrigley that the commissioner 
should represent the players, the public, and the owners, all three ? 

Mr. Frick. I think so, and I think in that order—players, the pub 
lic, and the owners. 

Mr. Stevens. And with regard to a statement that was made yes 
terday, do you recall what you said before when you were here about 
permitting players to have a voice in the selection of the commissioner 

Mr. Frick. I think that was in my previous record. T believe either 
in that rather long, laborious opening statement or under questioning 
you will find that T said I saw no objection if a proper procedur 
could be worked out to the players having a voice in the election. 
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Mr. Stevens. Those are still your views / 

Mr. Frick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixuis. Let me ask you this question. The statement that you 
made about being 100 percent for the club owners, when did you say 
you made that statement / 
~ Mr. Frick. In discussing the answer the way we were going to solve 
the Pacific coast—— 

Mr. Wituts. When was that? 

Mr. Frick. Oh, it was a press conference. I am a bit confused, as 
vou can well guess. I had a very hectic time. 
~ It was either the day after the election, my election as commissioner, 
or in that period when we had news reels and a lot of people in the 
oflice. 

Mr. Witurs. That was just a few days ago, in other words / 

Mr. Frick. Oh, no: the election was September 20, I believe, and 
this I would guess was possibly the 2Zist or the 22d, I don’t know, but 
it was shortly after that. 

Mr. Wits. Someone handed me a news article here relating to 
Mr. Stewart’s comment about that. 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Stewart’s comments I understand were made at the 
hearing when he appeared as a witness. 

Mr. Wits. Let me read the passage from this press release : 

sefore leaving the stand Stewart said he was shocked by a statement by Ford 
Frick in the press after his election as commissioner, Stewart said he read that 
Frick stated that he was grateful for the 100-percent backing of the club owners 
and would back them 100 percent, 

To which the chairman made some remarks, and I myself am 
quoted as saying, which I did say: 

Representative Willis added, “Even if true, that sounds like a tactless thing 
fo say 

I will be frank with you. I was not convinced that you did make 
the statement, because I still say if you made it in the sense it was re 
lated to us, I still Say it would be most tactless, but I can now gat le r 
from the context of your discussion, you did not mean to say that you 
would be for the club owners to the exclusion of the fans and the 
pubhe. 

Mr. Frick. No. 

Mr. Wiis. And I accept your statement. 

Mr. Frick. I think, Mr. Willis, anybody who has known me for a 
great many years at least will give me credit for not being quite that 
harrow in my thinking, I believe, I hope. 

Mr. Hitiines. Just before we leave this article in the Sporting News 
of October 24, I just wanted to also check a quote and see if it is sub- 
stantially correct. It is two paragraphs. The opening paragraph of 
the story from New York says: 

Change in the organic law of the game that would enable cities to move up the 
udder to higher classifications as to players when they qualify is favored by 
Commissioner Ford Frick. 


Then you were quoted in this way: 


“T would put it all in the book,” said Frick, “so that fast-growing cities would 
khow there is a future for them in baseball just as there is a ture for the playvet 
Who outgrows his minor league status.’ 


SOS6] 4 ser, ] pt S awit R 
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Was that a substantially correct quote / 

Mr. Frick. That not only is a very substantial and very accurate 
quote, but I would like to tell you, Mr. Hillings, because I know you 
are very interested, that my first official act as commissioner was to 
preside at a meeting which was attended by the members of the major 
league executive council, the minor league executive council, and the 
Pacific Coast Committee and the representatives of the Pacific Coast 
League, and we spent two evenings meeting separately and we spen/ 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until just time to make the Twentieth 
Century out of New York in the evening, all 1 day on a discussion of 
this problem, which I know is close to your heart. 

Now our discussion centered around the Pacific Coast League in « 
degree because the Pacific Coast League presently is the only league 
that is interested. 

However, our theory and our idea was that we should rather have 
this discussion on a very broad basis with the idea of answering in 
perpetuity for any leagues that might want to attain major- -league 
status now or in the future, a procedure whereby they could go step by 
step. We have submitted to the Pacifie Coast League right now a pro- 
posal coming from the executive council which does two things. 

It spells out the steps to be taken by, in this instance, the Pacific 
Coast League to move forward to eventual major-league status, the 
things they must have. 

It sets up the specifications on the one hand, it sets up the rewards 
they get for meeting those specifications on the other, the privileges 
that come with the acceptance of the specifications. 

I feel that it would be unfair for me to go into detail on that because 
the Pacific Coast League has not yet acted on it. They are having a 
aaa, - I think, within a day or two. 

I do believe, and I say this in all sincerity, that for the first time the 
members of baseball got together to meet a problem, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, they were stir red to it a little bit by your committee hearing. 
I think they were stirred to this by your subcommittee hearing. 

I think they were quite impressed by the questions that were asked 
here, so that there was a real sincere approach to the problem. We 
have not got the answers, but there was an exploratory meeting, and 
I think we have made strides. Ithink that is what you had in mind. 

Mr. Hiuiines. L might say that that certainly is the most encourag 
ing news I have he: ard | presented to the committee on this situation. | 
congratulate you for your sincere interest in it, and I think there ar 
many millions of baseball fans in the West who will be grateful for 
it and are looking forward to further developments on that. 

Mr. Gorpstrern. Mr. Frick, I have just one or two questions on a 
slightly different matter. You have attended executive committee 
meetings at which the players have appeared, the player repre 
sentatives ? 

Mr. Frick. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. And I wanted to ask you first, it is correct, is it not, 
that the players have no vote? They merely relate their problems to 
the committee / 

Mr. Frick. Technically that is right: yes. They have no vote. 

Actually what happens, Mr. Goldstein, is many things come up, 
there is a discussion around the table by the men in the room. If it 
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‘s a league meeting, for instance, they may have a compl: aint about 
something i in Boston, and as the *y go around the table Mr. Perrini, if he 
is there, says, “I will take care of that, I think that is a legitimate 
request. I will take care of that,” and’ very frequently where it in- 
volves a league, it is settled there. 

It is true they do not have a vote, but they are given assurance on 
many of these things that do not involve changing of rules and pro- 
cedure right in the meeting. 

Mr. GoupsTern. One other question about the executive committee. 
When the players attend, do they have attorneys with them or do they 
ittend without attorneys ? 

Mr. Frick. I don’t believe they ever asked the privilege. There is 
no reason why they could not have an attorney with them. 

Mr. Goupstrein. Other attorneys are present, however. 

Mr. Frick. The league attorneys are present because they are pre- 
sent at all meetings; yes. 

As a matter of fact I am not sure the attorneys were present at this 
last executive council meeting. I believe they were not. I think they 
were at other meetings at the time. I don’t remember. 

The Cuarrman. That concludes your testimony, Mr. Frick. You 
have been very patient. I know you have been waiting a long while 
to testify today. We hope you will be able to make your train. 

Mr. Frick. Mr. Celler, may I say this one thing, too. It has been 
voiced before, but I want to echo it, that I feel that a great deal of 
good has come from these hearings, whether there be legislation, 
regardless of what your report is, a great deal of good comes always 
from having your own mistakes and your own shortcomings pin- 
pointed. 

Sometimes it is not always pleasant, but when you go along in 
business for a great many years sort of on your own, nobody calls 
you short, you overlook many things. 

I believe that baseball has profited very much from hearing this 
discussion from you gentlemen and from the witnesses on things that 
ve can correct probably within our own organization as we think of it 
that have been brought to our attention, and I do thank you for the 
privilege of being here and listening, and I want you to know that 
| feel that I have gotten a great deal out of it. Thank you very 
much, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, indeed. 

We will now adjourn to reassemble tomorrow at 10 o'clock when 
ve will hear from Mr. Larry MacPhail, former owner and manager, 
ind after Mr. MacPhail testifies, we will have an executive session 
of this subcommittee. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, October 24, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1951 


House oF RepresENTATIVES, 
SpeciaL SuBCOMMITTER ON THE Stupy or Monopo.y 
Power, or THE COMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 
a. m., in room 346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Bryson, Rodino, Rogers, Reed of 
Illinois, Goodwin, and Hillings. 

Also present: E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; John Paul Stevens, associate counsel, representing the minor- 
ity; Peter S. Craig, special assistant, and Eileen R. Browne, clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Counsel for the subcommittee will read a statement from Mr. Roach, 
who was unable to appear here yesterday, and sent instead his views. 

Mr. Goupsrern. This statement from Mr. Roach appears on the 


stationery of the County of Los Angeles Board of Supervisors, 501 
Hall of Record, Los Angeles 1, dated October 19, 1951, and addressed 
to the chairman of the subcommittee. The statement is as follows 
‘reading | : 


As I understand it, the purpose of your hearing is to ascertain whether or 
not baseball is a monopoly. I believe it is. I further charge that on top of 
monopoly there is now and has been since 1946 a gentleman's agreement which 
has the same effect as a conspiracy, by which major-league Owners abstain from 
invading Pacific coast territories until after 1952. I believe Mr. Larry Mue 
Phail, former president of the New York Yankees, and other major-league owners 
can support this statement. 

I further charge that the present threat of the Pacific Coast League to go out- 
law is nothing more or less than an idle threat. 

The paragraph which then follows is entirely .in capital letters 

reading | : 

The issue as I see it is whether Los Angeles, the third city in the Nation, 
is to become a member of the major-league families, or to be made the victim of 
this conspiracy between major and minor leagues to keep major-league baseball 
from Los Angeles. 

I am of the opinion that the proposal for a third major league has less merit 
now than in the days preceding World War I, when the ill-fated Federal League 
was so dismal a failure. The complete lack of adequate competition in the 
Western States for the major areas, such as Los Angeles and San Francisco, pre- 
cludes any possibility of a third major league. 

I will not waste the committee’s time in extolling Los Angeles as a supporter 
f athletic activities. In horse racing and football and as far back as 1932, 
when we were hosts for the Olympic Games, we have stanchly supported every 
najor sport. Climatic conditions are notoriously favorable to baseball. Ade- 
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quate facilities for playing the game are available. Air transportation bri: 
the west coast within S hours of New York, and train travel time between C} 
cago and Los Angeles approximates that between Boston and St. Louis. 

In fact, every factor essential for a successful major-league member is prese: 
except one thing—that is the reluctance of major-league owners to forego thi 
draft rights and farm use of existing Pacific Coast League clubs under t! 
monopolistic practices now indulged in, all to the detriment of Los Angeles ar 
San Francisco. 

Every civic organization has endorsed our plan for major-league baseball f 
Los Angeles, and you and your committee are now getting what we have be 
getting all these yvears—nothing but double talk. 

Mr. Clark Griffith and other major league representatives have passed it off 
with the statement: “Oh, yes, Los Angeles will get it one day.” Judging fro: 
the present dilatory tactics with which we are being confronted that “or 
day” is a dubious day with no evidence that it will ever arrive unless thy 
conspiracy agreement is officially voided. 

In conclusion permit me to congratulate you, and the members of tli 
committee for your courage in invading the sacred precincts of organize 
baseball. May success crown your efforts in correcting an evil that prevents 
baseball from truly being the national game. 

Very respectfully, 


LeonarD J. Roacn, 

Supervisor, Los Angeles County. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. MacPhail, will you come to the tabl 
please. Just give your name and address to the stenographer. 


STATEMENT OF L. (LARRY) S. MacPHAIL, BEL AIR, MD. 


Mr. MacPuam. L. S. MacPhail, Bel Air, Md. 

The Cuairman. Mr. MacPhail, before you subject yourself to ques- 
tioning, would you care to express any views or observations concern 
ing these hearings ? 

Mr. MacPuaim. Mr. Chairman, I know very little about the hear- 
ings except what I have read in the press. But it seems to me that 
the hearings are very constructive and serve a very useful purpos 
Baseball is very much a greater thing than organized baseball. | 
think sometimes we are prone to focus on the organized baseball part 
of baseball. 

Organized baseball is only 30 leagues and perhaps two or thre: 
hundred clubs, and the major leagues are only 2 leagues and 16 clubs 
but baseball is a thousand leagues—industrial, juvenile, semiprofes 
sional, sandlot, college, high school—a thousand leagues with tens o! 
thousand of clubs and millions of players and tens of millions of 
spectators. 

Baseball is a game that has been built up with the country, and it 
means a lot to the country. Due to the very prominent part that 
organized baseball plays in its administration and in cooperation wit! 
the various other organizations that are a part of baseball, I think 
anything that acquaints the country with the purposes and the ad 
ministration and the objectives of the game and its problems is a ver) 
constructive thing. I believe these hearings are essentially constru 
tive. 

Mr. Goupsrer. Thank you, Mr. MacPhail. 

I wonder if you would give us some of your background in orga: 
ized baseball; tell us with what clubs you have been affiliated. 

Mr. McPuain. Well, I was a sandlot and high school and colleg: 
and minor league player back in the days between 1905 and 1910, am 
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then I served as a minor and a major league executive for a period of 
about 20 years. 

I was several years at Columbus, American Association, and fol- 
lowing that I was president of three major league clubs in both 
major leagues, that is. the Cincinnati Club, the Brooklyn Club, and 
the New York American League Club. 

The Cuarrman. What college were you attending‘ 

Mr. MacPuat. Beloit College, and ‘the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Bryson. Did you ever play in the major leagues / 

Mr. MacPram. No: I played in the minor leagues. 

Mr. Go.pstetn. Now, durmg your history as an executive in or- 

ganized baseball with Cincinnati, Brooklyn, and the Yankees, you were 
reanenalie were you not, for a great many of the innovations in the 
game such as night baseball, attracting more female fans to the park. 
and other things to strengthen the public interest in the game ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. Well, it is true that I might have been one of the 
pioneers in night baseball, but I didn’t invent night baseball cer- 
tainly, because they played night baseball 20 years “before I saw it. 

Mr. Bryson. You don’t deny that you attracted the ladies? 

Mr. MacPuai. I always did my best, sir. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Gotpstein. It would be fair to say, though, that you did attempt 
many innovations to increase fan interest and make the American 
public more conscious of baseball ¢ 

Mr. MacPuaw. Well, Ul think probably at Columbus and Cincin- 
nati we were among the very first clubs to use the radio extensively 
in the broadcast of both our home games and road games. Under 
the policy at that time very few clubs which broadcast contined thei 
broadcast to the broadcast of road games. I think that was also true 
at Brooklyn, because until I went to Brooklyn the New York clubs 
liad never broadcast any of their games. 

I think that the radio broadcast of baseball games in the major 
leagues and the televising of those games has revolutionized the 
operation of baseball, and it has created a lot of problems that some- 
body is going to have to deal with. If they don’t, the minor leagues, 
I am afraid, are dead. 

Mr. Gotpste1xn. Would you care at this point to express any views 
you might have on the problems of the minor leagues as you see 
them ¢ 

Mr. MacPuamw. When I first started broadcasting in the major 
leagues we were limited to the use of a station in broadeasting within 
our territorial limits. As I remember the original rule, you could 
not use broadcast facilities outside of your territorial limits, which 
practic ally limited a major league club to one outlet. ‘Today I believe 
some major league clubs have more than a hundred outlets, and 
great many of them have 70 or 80 in some cases in minor cae 
territory. 

Now I live in a little county seat town of 2,500 people, and it is only 
15 miles from the municipal stadium in Baltimore. It takes me ya 
haps 25 minutes to get from my farm to the Baltimore stadium and 2 
minutes to get bae -k, with plenty of parking facilities all around th: at 
section of Baltimore. 

I remember when the Baltimore Club in the International League 
plaved the Montreal Club with which I was connected in a play- ~off 
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series and there were 50,000 to 55,000 paid admissions in the municipa! 
stadium in Baltimore. I imagine that a great many of those people, 
or a great part of the Bel Air population attended those games in the 
municipal stadium. I have no way of knowing, but I would be sur- 
prised if there have been 50 people from Bel Air in the municipa! 
stadium at Baltimore this year for one of the International League 
games, and I am very certain that there are at least 2,000 major league 
fans today in Bel Air. They are either Philly fans or Dodger fans 
or Giant fans or Yankee fans, and they are interested in seeing major 
league baseball and having major league baseball in their homes or 
over the air. 

I think that same thing is true all over the country, and I cannot 
see how the minor leagues can survive under those conditions. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Have you finished / 

Mr. MacPuatn. Yes. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Returning just briefly to your background, you 
have also been a member of the bar, have you not ? 

Mr. MacPuatit, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrrr1n. Now, at the present time you are not aflilated with 
any major league club? 

Mr. MacPuai. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupstern. And with regard to my original question about 
innovations, either the innovations or good management or a com- 
bination, did bring your Cincinnati Club out of the red into a very 
profitable position during your tenure? 

Mr. MacPuau.. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And would it be fair to say that this same sort of 
progressive outlook also led to favorable, profitable situations with 
the other clubs with which you were connected / 

Mr. MacPuait. Well, I have always been quite proud of the fact 
that I have never been connected with a baseball organization that 
operated in the red. 

Mr. Goupstern. Now, can you tell us what factors led to the forma- 
tion of the so-called steering committee in 1946 ¢ 

Mr. MacPuai. Well, I think it was generally recognized in base 
ball in the few years immediately preceding 1946 that baseball and 
organized baseball had a great many serious problems. 

There were problems of various kinds. The morale of our players 
was not high at that particular time. ‘The players had a lot of gripes. 
There was a feeling in many quarters—and I am talking now of club 
owners and others—that the baseball contract which had been in 
effect for a number of years was, in some respects, inequitable. 

The Mexican League, or the organized baseball in Mexico, had 
made inroads on the playing personnel of a number of the major 
league clubs. There had been attempts by various professional or- 
ganizers to unionize the players in the major leagues. 

There was lack of agreement among various people in baseball, both 
major and minor, on the race question. 

The major leagues met in Boston—I think it was about the time 
of the all-star game but it might have been earlier than that—and, 
as you know, the major league joint meetings each year are 1- or 2-day 
sessions when 16 club owners get together. They have various opinions 
and there are conflicts of interest. It is kind of like the Town Meeting 
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of the Air, and it is impossible to accomplish very much of a con- 
structive nature or give real serious consideration to many of the 
problems that baseball has. 

I think at the Boston meeting that fact was recognized, and the 
two leagues appointed what was called a policy committee. Mr. 
Yawkey and myself were appointed from the American League, and 
Mr. Wrigley and Mr. Breadon from the National League. The presi- 
dents of both leagues were ex officio members. We were given a sort 
of blank check by the two major leagues—to hold meetings during 
the year with the plavers—to appoint some committees—and to employ 
counse! and actuaries to try and work out some of these problems 
which evervone recognized existed, 

[ was elected chairman of that committee, and we had numerous 
meetings during the year. I appointed several subcommittees to study 
various phases of the problems we were considering—particularly the 
players’ pension plan. 

Mr. Goupsvers. Mr. MacPhail, was any single individual or were 
any individuals as a group primarily responsible for getting through 
the resolutions in the various leagues which, in effect, were a blank 
check by their very broad terms / 

Mr. MacPuat. I would think that the present commissioner of 
baseball probably had more to do than anyone else with the appoint- 
ment of those committees, or with persuading the two major leagues 
that we needed action at that time on some of the problems which 
confronted us. 

Mr. Goipsrern. And between the time that you met in Boston and 
a subsequent period in the latter part of August in Chicago, you say 
there were various subcommittee meetings, committee meetings, and 
meetings with counsel in which you went over the various problems ? 

Mr. MacPuatrt. At the very outset, one of our problems was the 
plavers’ contract and the objections the players had to certain features 
in the contract. 

At that time we had no contact with the players except as individual 
club owners. I could meet with my players, go down to the clubhouse 
and sit down, and I knew the views and positions of probably 25 or 
30 players on my own club, but no group or committee could say what 
the majority of the players thought about this provision in the contract 
or the next provision, 

At our first meeting. as | remember it, the committee requested the 
commissioner to ask the players of each major league club to meet 
and discuss their grievances, if any, or their ideas—and for each club 
to appoint a spokesman so that eight representatives of the players 
could meet in each league. We signified our desire to meet with the 
committee of the players and discuss the various problems that we 
felt were in front of baseball at that time. 

The commissioner did that, and as IT remember it, Mr. Walker was 
finally the chairman of the National League players committee. I 
don’t remember the other players on the committee. Mr. Murphy, 
I believe, was the chairman of the American League players com 
mittee. Both the full committee and the subcommittee, particularly 
the subcommittee of which Mr. Nelson of Chicago was chairman on 
the pension plan, met with the players at various times throughout the 
vear, 
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Mr. Go.pstein. Now these various meetings were reflected, I take 
it, either in memoranda or minutes which were available to you a 
chairman of the steering committee ? 

Mr. MacPuatt. The meetings of the subcommittees, do you mean ‘ 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Yes. 

Mr: MacPuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. And you, of course, were present at the full com 
mittee meetings 4 

Mr. MacPuai. I attended some of the meetings of the subeom 
mittees, especially the players’ pension plan. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Did the time come when, prior to going to Chicago, 
you prepared a report for the subcommittee to submit to the joint 
meeting that was to take place in Chicago? 

Mr. MacPuait. I prepared a report that the full committee—ou: 
committee, composed of Mr. Yawkey and myself, Mr. Breadon and 
Mr. Wrigley—agreed upon for presentation to the joint meeting at 
Chicago that fall. 

Mr. Goupsrrein. Now this report that you prepared, was that a 
mimeographed report ? 

Mr. MacPuat.. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Goupsretn. Some twenty-five-odd pages with an appendix ? 

Mr. MacPuaw., I think more than that. 

Mr. Goupstrein. What ? 

Mr. MacPuaim. I think probably more than 25. 

Mr. Gotpsre1n. Well, the document we have seen, which is part of 
the record, reflected approximately 25 pages of mimeographed material 
plus an appendix of printed material representing a draft contract, 
a 1946 draft contract. 

I think there is a document right behind you that Mr. Porter has, 
and I wonder if that is the document you remember preparing. 

(A document was handed to Mr. MacPhail.) 

Mr. MacPuai. I imagine that this is my report together with the 
recommendations of the full committee to the major leagues. 

Mr. Gotpsrerxn. Now, when you prepared this report, did you pre- 
pare it yourself or in concert with some of the other members of your 
committee / 

Mr. MacPuat.. No; I wrote it. 

Mr. Goupsreixn. You wrote it yourself? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And in writing it you based it, | would take it, 
your recollection of the results of the various meetings, the consensus 
of the views expressed at the meetings, plus any memoranda or minutes 
you might have had of meetings you did not attend. Would that be 
fair statement ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. So this is not merely your own views; it is the 
quintessence or composite of the views of all the members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. MacPuaiw. Well, I would like to qualify that, Mr. Chairman, 
in this respect: So many matters were discussed by that committee 
during that year, it would be impossible for all four members of the 
committee to see eye to eye on everything we discussed. There was a 
difference of opinion on many matters between members of the com- 
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mittee. But the committee unanimously agreed on the definite recom- 
mendations for changes in the players’ contract and for changes in 
the major league rules and major-minor league rules. 

The four members of the committee agi eed to support all of those 
recommendations. 

The rest of the report, I would say, was in the nature of an attempt 
on my part, as chairman of the committee, to persuade the 16 major 
league clubs to adopt these recommendations. 

Mr. Goupstern. And they represented your views as to the argu- 
ments for adoption of the recommendations. 

Mr. MacPuatt. J think it represented the views of the majority of 
our committee. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And at least part of it would represent your own 
personal views as a member of the committee / 

Mr. MacPuatt. It all represented my own personal views. 

The Cuarman. And then also took in some of the views of the 
others ? 

Mr. MacPuar. Other members of the committee; yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Just to get it clear, Mr. MacPhail, the body of the 
report, as distinguished from the recommendations—I mean the body 
of the draft that was written by you—do you think that represented 
the views of the majority of the members of the steering committee ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes; Ido. Ido. I think there are some inaccura- 
cies in the report, and probably in one or two cases I might have been a 
little aggressive in stating my own opinions. If the other members 
of the committee had been writing the report, they might have been a 
little bit less aggressive or might have modified some of the paragraphs 
in the report. 

Mr. Stevens. But, in writing it, did you attempt to reflect the views 
of the four of you? 

Mr. MacPuat. I did. I attempted to reflect the views of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cramman. Those members of the committee were Messrs. 
ge Breadon, and Wrigley for the National League and Harridge, 

Yawkey, and yourself for the American Le: ague ¢ 

Mr. MacPuau. The members of the committee, sir, were Mr. Yaw- 
key and myself, of the American League, and Mr. Wrigley and Mr. 
breadon, of the National League. The two presidents were called in 
at various times; I do not think they attended all of the meetings. I 
do not think they attended too many of them. They were rather 
members ex officio. 

The committee also asked for counsel to be present at certain 
ineetings when legal matters were being considered. 

I also took it upon myself to invite Mr. Leslie O’Connor, who had 
been the former secretary-treasurer of baseball and Judge Landis’ 
associate, to be present at a great many of our meetings. 

The Carman. How long did these things take—over what period 
of time, about ? 

Mr. MacPuam. I would say over a period of 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, sir, I believe in Chicago you released this re- 
port in the form you have in front of you; it was presented to other 


members of the committee in 1946. 
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Mr. MacPuai. All of the members of the committee were not 
present. I called a committee meeting a day before the joint meetings 
as I remember it, to read this report to the committee. I do no: 
believe that Mr. Breadon was there. It is my recollection that Mr. 
Wrigley and Mr. Yawkey were there and counsel were there, and 
Mr. Frick and Mr. Harridge were there. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. Now, could you tell us how it came about that ther: 
were deletions made in the report ? 

Mr. MacPuai. There were not any deletions made in the recom 
mendations of the committee. The deletions were made in the para- 
graphs which were argumentative, which were the presentation to thi 
major leagues. 

There were one or two deletions also. Counsel thought I had gon 
a little beyond what I was justified in doing in quoting them as to 
their opinions on the legality of the reserve clause, as I remember it. 

Mr. Gorpstetn. We will take up specific deletions, but I wondered 
just what procedures were gone through. You say counsel objected 
to some and other members of the committee objected to some ? 

Mr. MacPuatr. No. The commissioner objected to two or three 
paragraphs which were critical of the commissioner, and we took 
those out. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. And, in addition to the commissioner’s criticism, | 
take it that your counsel and your fellow members of the committee 
also thought that certain paragraphs were not reflective necessarily of 
the facts. 

Mr. MacPuat.. I don’t think there were too many deletions. I saw 
afterward a photostatic copy of, you might say, a summary of this 
report which Mr. Harridge submitted to the executive council and the 
minor leagues for their consideration. 

I cannot tell you just how many paragraphs of this report were 
deleted. The main reason for cutting out some paragraphs was tlh 
fear on my part and also, I think, on the part of some of the other 
members of the committee that some of these matters were controver- 
sial and would still be in a controversial stage. We did not think it 
would serve any good purpose to have the report released to the press, 
and we were afraid that we might get into a general newspaper con- 
troversy before the minor leagues, for instance, might have time to 
act on some of the proposals. 

Mr. Goutpstern. Now, you mentioned the commissioner. Was he 
present at some of the meetings, too ? 

Mr. MacPuatn. He was across the street. No; he was not present 
at the meetings of the committee. 

Mr. Goipsrrein. He sort of looked in on the problem, I take it? 

Mr. MacPuat. No; I do not think the commissioner knew an 
thing about the report or the recommendations until I read the report 
to him in the Blackstone Hotel the day before it was presented to 
the major leagues. There were one or two paragraphs critical of the 
conduct of the commissioner’s office, and he objected to their inclusion 
in the report. I reported that to the committee, and the committe: 
thought we should strike them out, as they were not really pertinent 
to the recommendations we were submitting to the major leagues. 

Mr. Goupsreixn. Now, you say that the matters that were deleted 
were in many cases controversial. That does not mean necessarily 
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that your reporting or your expression of views was inaccurate; it 
merely means that it was less desirable to have that material avail- 
able—is that correct—to other groups? 

Mr. MacPuati. Well, I still think that this report as a whole rep- 
resented the viewpoint of the committee. I do not know of any 
changes in this report which were made at the insistence of any of 
the members of the committee. I do remember definitely that we 
eliminated some of the language referring to counsel’s opinion of 
the legality of the reserve clause, or the so-called reserve clause, as 
it existed in the rules and the playe i? contracts at that time. 

Mr. Srrvens. Before getting to that, Mr. MacPhail, the paragraphs 
which were critical of the commissioner and were de leted after you 
talked to him in the Blackstone Hotel; were they in the mimeo- 
graphed document which was distributed to the members of the com- 
mittee the day before the joint major league meeting, and deleted 
only after discussion with the other members of the committee 4 

Mr. MacPuau. I think they were deleted—I think I deleted them 
after talking to the commissioner before I read this report to the 
committee, 

Mr. Stevens. After that did you have the document mimeographed 
again ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat: No; we just took the shears and cut out a few para- 
graphs. 

Mr. Stevens. So, if they received a copy of the document as origi- 
nally prepared in mimeograph, those paragraphs should appear 

Mr. MacPuam. Well, here is the document as originally prepared. 
I think right here [indicating cut-out }. 

Mr. Srevens. And that would be the reference you made to the 
commissioner 4 

Mr, MacPuain. I tried to see what that was, and I can’t remem- 
ber. It has got a 1, a 2, and a 3 there, and the 3 must have been 
eliminated. 

Mr. Goupstern. I might say the document I saw, from which this 
copy was made, did have a hole in it similar to that. There is a 1 
and a 2 in the same place and no 3. 

Mr. MacPrat.. In looking at this, it is my opinion that this is the 
report I took to Chicago. 

Mr. Bryson. It must have been a very short paragraph, just two 
or three lines. 

Mr. MacPuatt. I think that is all it was, sir. 

Mr. Goupsrein. I wonder now if we could take up some of the dele- 
tions themselves and see to what extent they represent—— 

Mr. MacPuat. I don’t think this copy I have shows 

Mr. Gorpstrern. I will tell you where it is in your copy. 

Mr. MacPuam. All right. 

Mr. Goupsrein. In page 2 of your copy there is a statement begin- 
ning, “Professional baseball is a peculiar and complicated industry.” 
Do you see that ? 

Mr. MacPuain. On page 2? 

Mr. Carroiy. Page 1. 

Mr. Gowpsrrrn. I am sorry. I meant to go to the top of page 2 

where the words, “This partnership, and the agreement among the 
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partners to cooperate” appear. That would be right at the top of 


page 2. Lam sorry. 

Mr. MacPuat. “Constitute a monopoly 

Mr. Goupsretn. Yes. 

Mr. MacPuait. Well, that, I think, was eliminated on the obje: 
tion of counsel in that 1 was coming to a legal conclusion, and they 
doubted my qualifications. 

Mr. Goupstreix. Even though you say in the next sentence: 

Our counsel do not believe we are an illegal monopoly because our partnershi; 
arrangement and cooperative agreements are necessary in the promotion of fai: 
competition and are therefore for the best interests of the public. 

Mr. MacPuait, What I had in my mind when I wrote it was that 
there were certain features of baseball with which I could not dis 
agree with someone who might say it is a monopoly, because I had 
never thought that it was an illegal monopoly. I had read some otf 
the decisions in cases which had been before the courts, and while 
there seemed to be a difference of opinion it was my personal opinio: 
that the reserve clause might be sustained by the courts in the forn 
that it existed prior to 1946. On the other hand, I know there wer 
quite a few people—and intelligent people—who did not think that 
the so-called reserve clause was legal, and that actuated us in trying 
to make such changes in the reserve clause as would meet the objec 


ow) 


tions of the critics. 
Mr. Goupsrein. Well, I would like to skip ahead, while we are o1 
that point, to the beginning of page 12. Now, a paragraph at the 


beg nning of page 12 was retained in the document as it finally ap 
peaved—the final copy of the document, the photostat which is befor: 
us. It is on page 6. 

Mr. MacPuain. Page 6. 

Mr. Goupsrein. Well, | am talking about another document which 
represents a second mimeographing of the report as deleted, but at 
the beginning of page 12 in your document—the paragraph beginning 
“Tf a uniform contract.” That paragraph was retained in the fina 
report and reads as follows: 

If a uniform contract can be adopted which is in general satisfactory to bot! 
parties of the contract, and if the players’ representatives agree that the reserv: 
clause is necessary for the protection of the industry and benefits the player 
your counsel and your committee believe the courts will be inclined to recogniz« 
this fact and uphold the validity of the option clause. In other words, we 
believe the revised option clause would have a very good chance of meeting an 
court test of its legality. 

The question I wanted to ask was: In view of the fact that your coun 
sel wanted you to delete the paragraph which raised the question as t 
the legality of baseball’s structure, although you say it is not illegal. 
why did the ‘y retain a paragraph in which they say that now they thin! 
with revision there will be no question as to validity ¢ 

Mr. MacPuam. I think you will have to ask counsel that question 
because sometimes the position that counsel take on some of these 
things has been very strange tome. | Laughter. |} 

Mr. Gorpsrer. In any ‘event, as you read the paragraph that I have 
just read into the record, would it not be fair to say that you could infe: 
from it there might have been a question as to the legality of the reserve 


clause before the 1946 contract ? 
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Mr. MacPuatt. I think anyone who says there wasn’t a question 
before 1946 as to the legality of the reserve clause is just trying to dodge 
an issue. Certainly there was a question. There had been cases in 
which the legality of the reserve clause—I am just quoting from recol- 
leetion—in which the legality of the reserve clause had been challenged. 
| think there were doubts in a number of people’s minds as to just what 
a court ruling might be on it. I think basically that was one reason why 
baseball was considering taking out of the reserve clause which ex- 
isted prior to 1946 in the major leagues such features as might be 
objectionable. 

The Cuairman. For example, what—the option ? 

Mr. MacPuait, Well, a continuing option, without any limitation at 
all as to the position a club might take in a salary controversy with a 
player. 

As you know, in the major-league contract now, if a club has a dis 
pute with a player they are limited and the club cannot set his salary 
for the following season arbitrarily. They are limited to a reduction 
not to exceed 25 percent. 

Mr. DiMaggio, who, for instance, was reported in the press as having 
a salary for the past season somewhere in the neighborhood of $100,000 
a vear, I think 1 are possibly in a hundred games of ball this year due 
to injuries and the fact that he is nearing the end of his major-league 
career. If the New York Club and Mr. DiMaggio were unable to get 
together on a contract for 1952, the New York Club would either have 
to tender him a contract for a minimum of $75,000, or make him a 
free agent. 

Mr. Gotpsrerx. The point I was getting at—in view of your state. 
ment that there was certainly a question prior to the 1946 contract, as 
tothe legality of the reserve clause, at page 10 of the report. as you have 
it before you, there were deleted, well, at least a great part of it, but 
the first three paragraphs deal specifically with the reserve clause, the 
lirst two saving that the reserve clause is necessary to baseball, and the 
third paragraph stating: 

In the well-considered opinion of counsel for both major leagues the present 
reserve clause could not be enforced in any equity court in a suit for specific 
performance nor as a basis for a restraining order to prevent a player from 
playing elsewhere, or to prevent outsiders from inducing a player to breach his 
contract, 

Mr. MacPuam. That is the paragraph to which counsel objected, 
that paragraph you just read. 

Mr. Gotpsters. Would it be fair to say that your understanding of 
the reserve clause was that there was a doubt as to its enforecibility 
as of 1945? 

Mr. MacPuatm. In my mind, certainly. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. So this at least reflected your own personal doubt 
{ not the doubt of counsel / 

Mr. MacPuat. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Turning back in the report to page 2 where there 
appears a discussion of the Detroit Baseball Club, being used as an 

example in comparison between baseball and, say, the motion-picture 
dustry, one of the statements deleted is to the effect that: 

Baseball tells the Detroit Club whom it may or may not hire, where and when 

will play its games, what proportion of its income it may retain, and, in great 

cree, determines its policies and controls its employees and public relations 
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Do you think that represents a fair statement of the facts? 

Mr. MacPuat. Slightly exaggerated. 

Mr. Goupsrein. That would be sort of selling talk, then, to the other 
major-league clubs to get them to go along with the recommendations ’ 

Mr. MacPuam. I think that you might take that paragraph and say 
it was an attempt to sell some of the other clubs. It is correct in some 
respects, and in other respects it is overstated. 

Of course, the Detroit Club does not operate entirely by itself. 1 
is bound by that book with the blue cover up there, which is the base- 
ball rules, the major-league rules. The American League tells the 
Detroit Club a lot of things about how it shall conduct its games, how 
many games it plays, when it plays them, how many it can play at 
night, and the baseball rules certainly restrict the Detroit Club. It 
tells the Detroit Club, “You must pay a minimum salary of $5,000.” 

The Detroit Club is bound by the rules, the major-minor league rules, 
and the major-minor league agreement. 

Mr. Svevens. Where is the exaggeration in the statement in thie 
document ¢ 

Mr. MacPuait. Well, the exaggeration might be in “Baseball tells 
the Detroit Club whom it may or may not hire.” That is true as far as 
its playing personnel is concerned. Certainly it is not true as far as its 
executive personnel or its other employees. 

“What proportion of its income it may retain.” I imagine someone 
else besides baseball tells the Detroit Club something about that. 

Mr. Svevens. But organized baseball does tell it to a certain extent / 

Mr. MacPraw. It has great control over the operation of the 
Detroit Club. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Even as to the hiring of executives, though, it is 
true that if a known gambler were to attempt to become an executive of 
the Detroit Club there would be some feeling in organized basebal] 
against his coming in, and an attempt to keep him out? 

Mr. MacPuai. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. Goutpsrein. So that at least is a partially correct statement ? 

Mr. MacPuain. Yes. 

Mr. GoLpsretn. So, continuing on that same page to which TI had 
reference, namely page 2, there is another statement to the effect that 

Today, however, baseball faces the most critical period in all its history. It is 
under attack as an illegal monopoly. Its right to survive as it has always existed 
is being challenged by rapidly changing conditions and new economic and politica 
forces. What the future holds none can foretell, but certain it is that the char 
acter of American baseball for many years to come will be determined in larg 
measure by its ability to withstand the pressures of today. 


Then it goes on to say there is a need for intelligent management, and 
so forth. 

Do you think that is a fair statement of the problems with whic! 
baseball was confronted in 1946? 

Mr. MacPiar. I think that is just one problem. I think baseba! 
hada great many more problems than that. The problems I think are 
detined under the next paragraph—three problems : 


The major problems with which we have been concerned and for which detinite 
recommendations are herewith submitted may be grouped as follows. 


Mr. Goupstern. Yes. 
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Mr. MacPuai. And even the 1, 2, 5, 4, 5, and 6, I think it was the 
judgement of the committee at that time that we had more problems 
than that. Those were the only ones with which the committee felt 
it had time to deal. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Without reference to specific individual problems, 
it is true, though, that baseball did feel it was at a crucial point in its 
history ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat.. I think baseball feels the same way today. I have 
talked with no one in the major or minor leagues who does not feel 
baseball has some very critical problems today—which baseball must 
work out if the game is to prosper in the future as it has in the past. 

Mr. Gotpsterx. Would you be willing to tell us what you think the 
present problems are ¢ 

Mr. MacPuam. Well, as I stated here before, I think the present 
major-league policy with respect to radio and television broadcasts is 
detinitely ‘and eminently unfair to the minor leagues and, unless it is 
revised, I do not believe we will have any minor leagues 3 or 4 years 
from today. 

The Cuamman. What do you mean, revised? Just amplify that a 
little bit. 

Mr. MacPnam. Well, we have certain rules that control major- 
league broadcasting. Tor instance, we have a league in Michigan. We 
have always had a league in Michigan called either the Southern 
Michigan League or the Michigan State League. And while it is true 
that the broadcasts of the Detroit Club, even under the old rule, could 
be heard in most sections of Michigan, yet the Detroit Club was limited 
under the old broadcasting rules toa station within 50 miles of Detroit 
or Within its territorial limits. The Detroit Club couldn't go out and 
hire every radio station within 500 miles of Detroit and broadcast the 
Detroit games over those stations. 

I remember when the original rule was in effect at Brooklyn we 
had a farm club at Reading, Pa., and we were struggling with the club. 
Reading was located near Phil: adelphia. There was a lot of interest 
in Reading i in the Philadelphia Phillies and the Athletics, and in an 
effort to build up baseball interest in Reading to support the Reading 
Club the Reading Club was broadcasting its own games. One of 
the Philadelphia clubs came to Reading and rented the facilities of 
one of the local broadeasting stations and broadcast. Philadelphia 
broadcasts would be put on at the same time that the Reading Club 
was playing in Reading. 

1 protested to the then Commissioner Judge Landis. It seemed 
to me that if that policy was continued throughout the country you 
would kill interest in the minor leagues, and I think that is what is 
killing interest in the minor-league baseball today. You cannot go 
to Kalamazoo, Mich., and sell everybody in Kalamazoo on major- 
league baseball and make them Dodger fans and make them Detroit 
fans or Red Sox fans or Cub fans and expect to build up any interest 
in the Kalamazoo Club. 

The Cuaiman. What is the suggested remedy in that regard? 

Mr. MacPuamw, From what I hear now—somebody said the other 
day that all rumors should be investigated—the rumor I have is 
that the Justice Department is responsible for the attitude of the 
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major leagues with respect to restricting broadcasts. Now, I do no‘ 
know whether that is a correct statement or not, but I do know that 
this year, even the major league telecasts of major-league baseball! 
games are now available on the Pacific Coast, and I have seen numer 
ous statements that it has lessened interest in Pacific Coast Leagu: 
games. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Are there any other problems facing baseball? 

Mr. Hivurnes. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hitures. I was just going to comment that Mr. Wrigley, who 
testified before this subcommittee, took a contrary view. He said 
that he felt the coast-to-coast televising of the major-league basebal! 
would actually stimulate more interest in the Pacific Coast area. He 
did not see it as a dire threat to the game out there. 

Mr. MacPuait. Well, while interest in major-league baseball, I 
think, is constantly increasing, all you have to do is look at the figures 
in your minor leagues. The first thing the minor leagues have lost 
is the source of revenue that they got from their own broadcasts. 
What intelligent broadcaster is going to buy the broadcasts of the 
Williamsport, Pa., club if he can buy the Philadelphia club ? 

Mr. Hitirnes. Do you think maybe the answer to the problem that 
you have raised in that regard is to expand the present major leagues‘ 

Mr. MacPuar. Yes, I think they should be expanded. 

Mr. Hitirnes. In what way do you think they should be expanded ’ 

Mr. MacPnat.. I think it would be very fine 1f we had six instead of 
two. 

Mr. Hitzrnes. Iam sorry, I couldn’t hear you. 

Mr. MacPuat. I think it would be very fine if we had six major 
leagues instead of two. 

Mr. Hitiines. What do you think about three instead of two? 

Mr. MacPuatw. Well, three would be an improvement over two. 

I listened to the statement from the gentleman from California 
about Los Angeles. I remember his talking to me in 1946 and 1947, 
but over a period of years I don’t know whether Los Angeles has 
been any better baseball town than Montreal or Milwaukee or Kansas 
City or Baltimore. 

Mr. Hivirnes. Has it not been a much better baseball town than 
St. Louis? 

Mr. MacPnatn. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Hiturnes. There has been far greater attendance. 

Mr. MacPuat. So have Montreal and Baltimore been better base 
ball towns. I never heard anybody in the major leagues say that th 
10 cities in the two major leagues today are the only cities in th 
United States which can support major-league baseball. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you see any possibility of a bona fide movement 
on the part of the owners of the present major-league teams to possibly 
change the present alinement ? 

Mr. MacPuatt. Well, I remember as far back as 1939, Mr. Giles. 
who recently was elected president of the National League, made a 
very clefinite proposal, and, as I remember it, I supported that pro 
posal to resurvey all of the minor-league territory in America with 
the view of realinement. I believe you almost have to start with the 
minor leagues, because if you eliminate them—if you take 12 or 1! 
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cities that might support major-league clubs and take them from 
the present minor league structure—our whole minor league structure 
is just going to collapse. 

It seems to me a constructive way to do it would be to go in the 
National Association and do as Mr. Giles has suggested—come up 
with a new set-up in the National Assoc iation—which would then 
give you these various towns such as Baltimore, Montreal, Milwau- 
kee, Kansas City, Houston, Dallas, and Atlanta. 

I am very sure in talking with such men as Mr. Giles and Mr. 
Frick and the members of the executive committee, that the y recog- 
nize the necessity of not only study but action by baseball along those 
lines. 

Mr. Hiturnas. Is not this problem going to be raised, as [ under- 
stand it, at the executive council meeting in December’ Yesterday 
Mr. Frick told this committee that he would certainly favor some 

ew procedure outline which would allow teams from various cities 
to come into the major league set-up, either the presently existing 
set-up or after some over-all revamping, possibly along the same lines 
you have outlined. Are you familiar with Mr. Frick’s position on 
that ? 

Mr. MacPnat. Iam very happy that Mr. Frick is the present com- 
missioner of baseball, because I believe if you will i this report, 
you will notice in 1946 one of the actions the major leagues took was 
io constitute an executive committee. It wasn’t as broad an executive 
committee as T thought at that time should be constituted. IT felt 
he players should be represented on it. As a matter of fact, the 
major leagues agreed to name player representatives of the executive 
committee at that time. 

[ thought the minor leagues should be represented on the executive 
committee. 

That committee was supposed to meet four times a year during the 
year, and the executive committee was supposed to act as a board of 
directors to consider these problems as they came up during the year. 
| do not think the executive committee has had enough meetings to 
put in a cup of coffee, but there was a reason for that, I believe. The 
late commissioner of baseball did not desire the executive committee 
to function. 

The Cruamman. When these hearings started, Mr. MacPhail, I 
(ook it upon myself to make the suggestion with reference to the ex 
pansion of the number of major leagues that conceivably there might 
be four, and I am happy to know that you now think there is a good 
possibility of even six. 

Mr. MacPuatt. Certainly the Pacific Coast League is a_ better 
league than the National League when I came into the baseball 
picture. 

Mr. Hiturnes. It seems to me that, with all these witnesses who have 
ippeared before this committee, Mr. MacPhail, almost all of them 
decrying the lack of interest in minor-league baseball and the tremen- 
dous problems in minor-league baseball with which they are faced in 
order to survive, that the great emphasis is today on the major learues. 
Very possibly the people in baseball ought to take cognizance of that 
fact, and perhaps the expansion or change in set-up of the major 
eague might be the answer to the problem. 
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Mr. MacPuat. I believe firmly in my own mind that if you reduced 
the farm system to sensible proportions and limited the number of 
farm clubs any major league organization could have—so that the 
weak clubs could compete on an equal basis with the rich and the 
strong clubs—there is no reason at all why you could not have six 
major leagues. 

Mr. Hiniines. Let me ask you one further question. <A letter was 
poses in the record this morning, as you know, from Mr. Leonard J. 
toach, who is a member of the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County. Mr. Roach, as you have indicated, has long been active in 
a specific proposal in Los Angeles to encourage the transfer of one of 
the presently existing major league franchises to the city of Los 
Angeles. 

In Mr. Roach’s letter, which was placed in the record, he has this 
paragraph in which he suggests comment from you. These are his 
words [reading]: 

As I understand it, the purpose of your hearing is to ascertain whether or 
not baseball is a monopoly. I believe it is. I further charge that on top of 
monopoly there is now and has been since 1946 a “gentlemen’s agreement” which 
has the same effect as a conspiracy, by which major league owners abstain from 
invading Pacific coast territories until after 1952. I believe Mr. Larry MacPhail, 
former president of the New York Yankees, and other major league owners can 
support this statement. 

Would you care to comment on that statement ? 

Mr. MacPuau. I think that is pure unadulterated bunk. 

Mr. Hitirnas. You do not believe it? 

Mr. MacPuatt. I do not. 

Mr. Hiti1nes. You would say that is a false statement ? 

Mr. MacPuain. I was associated in the major leagues—both 
leagues—over a period of 15 or 20 years and, while at times I did not 
agree with some of my colleagues, I can say to you very honestly I was 
never associated with anyone in the major leagues who I didn’t think 
had the best interest of baseball as a whole at heart. 

Mr. Hituines. Then you would say that 

Mr. MacPuat. The big trouble with the Pacific Coast League— 
there is a faction out there which does not want the Pacific Coast 
League to be a major league, they want Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to be major league; on the other hand, there is a faction out there, 
which thinks the whole Pacific coast is ready for a major league. Until 
they can make up their own mind you cannot blame baseball. I have 
never seen any committee from the Pacific coast who came in with a 
proposal and said, “Here is what we want and what we agree on.” 

Mr. Hiturnes. You think that disagreement out there is probably 
a major factor 

Mr. MacPuai. I think it has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Hittines. You do not believe there is any desire om the part 
of major-league owners to hold on to some sort of monoply and pre- 
vent any other area of the country coming in? 

Mr. MacPuat. No, sir I don’t. Ido not know—I haven’t attended 
2 major-league meeting since 1947—but I believe if you would poll 
the 16 club owners in the major leagues today the majority would tell 
you, that in their opinion, major-league baseball in the United States 
needs expansion. 
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Mr. Huu1nes. Do you think the majority of them would support 
a possible change of a franchise if a good, sound proposition were 
offered to them ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. I believe firmly that baseball has always evidenced 
a willingness to work out its problems. I think that there is a defi- 
nite appreciation on the part of every man connected with baseball 
that organized baseball is in a position of trust and great responsibility 
for the game as a whole in America. 

It is a complex and complicated thing. It has grown up over a 
period of years by tradition, and those rules are a complicated thing. 
| spent 10 years trying to study them and find out what they are 
all about. 

The Cuamman. Imagine our job in trying to learn them in a couple 
of months. 

Mr. MacPuaw. I sympathize with the subcommittee. 

I think if you will read this report about our organization, our 
organization was antiquated prior to 1946. I don’t think you can 
run baseball by a town meeting held once a year. It is natural that 
16 men getting together—16 club owners—are going to have widely 
divergent views on many of these problems which are before baseball, 
and to get agreement or action or cooperation as the result of a meeting 
held once a year is almost an impossible thing. 

The Cuamman. On the question of the Pacific League, some of those 
clubs in the Pacific League are farms for the major-league clubs. 
Would the fact that the clubs might lose those farms militate against 
their willingness to set up a new Pacific League ? 

Mr. MacPuain. One of the first things you run into when you at- 
tempt to get a redistribution of minor-league territory is property 
rights, in some of the minor-league clubs. But if the major-league 
clubs would agree to limit their farm system and keep it within 
reasonable proportions—for instance, what chance has a major-league 
club in Cincinnati or San Diego or Portland got to compete with the 
New York Yankees in the establishment of a farm system, with the 
great potentialities of the gate in New York? I don’t believe that any 
major-league club should seek to control a thousand baseball players. 

The CuairmMan. You believe there ought to be some reasonable limi- 
tation on the farm system ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes; and I think most of the people in the major 
leagues feel that way. 

The Cnamman. Of course, Mr. Branch Rickey, who is a strong 
exponent of the farm system, yesterday seemed to imply that we 
should let the farm system run its course and should not dabble with 
it, let it be as it is now, the competition between 16 farm combinations. 

Mr. MacPnatt. Over a period of years Mr. Rickey made consider- 
able money for clubs with which he was connected and for Mr. Rickey, 
personally, by selling ballplayers who were developed in his system. 
His system was always six times as big as necessary to produce ball- 
players for his own club. Mr. Rickey had a very profitable traffic in 
ball players’ contracts, and I don’t think that saved baseball at all. 

On the coytrary, 1 think it is one of the weaknesses of the present 
set-up. 

If you want to work for equality of competition and give clubs like 
the Cincinnati Reds and the St. Louis Browns a chance once in a 
<— 
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while to be up there and once in a while to win, just restrict that thing 
Mr. Rickey was talking about and you are going a long ways towar 
establishing equality of competition within the major leagues. 

The CruairMan. You imply that a club like the Yankees, with the: 
huge gate receipts, have the wherewithal to reach out in all direction 
and corral scores and scores of farms and players, and therefore, 
instead of having a player limit of 40, they may have a player limit 
of a thousand ? 

Mr. MacPuain. Of course, I want to be very honest and recogniy 
that probably my viewpoint in that respect is a little different now 
than it was when I was at Cincinnati, Brooklyn, or New York. 

The Cramman. I was going to ask that. In other words, you fee! 
a bit differently now ? 

Mr. MacPuain. Yes, sir. Although I don’t know. I didn’t hea: 
Mr. O’Connor’s testimony. T thought there was a lot of meat in the 
proposal Mr. O’Connor had a number of years ago, but I thought |i 
was trying to do in 6 months what it would take 12 years to do, and 
that he had very little chance of selling it to baseball at that time. 
But I think that it had the germ of what is necessary to correct that. 

The CuatrrMan. We recognize, I think, on this side of this rostrum 
also that the farm system is pretty deeply imbedded in baseball today, 
and we would not want to see any drastic changes that might be catas- 
trophic in any way, and the suggestion was made about some sort of 
a period of grace during which baseball might put its house in order of 
its own accord with reference to farms. Do you have any views on 
that ? 

Mr. MacPuam. Well, I think that would be certainly necessary if 
there were to be a limitation on the size of the farm system, which I, 
personally, think is desirable. Due to the property rights that would 
be involved I think you would have to have some period of grace. 

The Cuatrman. How long do you think would be necessary ? 

Mr. MacPuat. I would hate to say. I would like to add to the 
criticisms which I make of this that I do believe this: Organized base- 
ball, as presently constituted, with the present commissioner and the 
heads of the major leagues, is competent to work out its own problems. 
I do believe that these hearings are very constructive because I think 
they serve to direct attention to the problems. 

The fact that you gentlemen are interested and are constructively 
considering these problems I think will have great weight with o1 
ganized baseball. I hope that the executive committee will functio: 
as an executive committee during Mr. Frick’s term as commissioner, 
and I am quite sure it will. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. MacPhail, do you think that the present way the 
farm systems are operated is beneficial or detrimental to the minor 
leagues? 

Mr. MacPuat. Let me think out loud on that a little bit. About 
half of our minor leagues today are independently owned and about 
half of them are operated by the major league clubs, either directly 
or indirectly, through working agreements. TI think the half that are 
owned independently today are losing a lot of money and I would 
think, if you made a survey, yon would find most of them are in the 
second division. That is, the independent people who are trying to 
operate baseball. 
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I think that with the limitation of major league ownership of minor 
league clubs, to keep the minor leagues alive, ‘there must be a bigger 
division; there must be some sort of subsidy there which is going to 
help the ‘independent club. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that the independent clubs in the 
minor leagues are in bad financial condition partly due to the fact 
that the farms in that minor league have a great advantage over the 
independents ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And, therefore, if you effect some change, it might 
bolster up the independent clubs in those minor leagues? 

Mr. MacPuat. I think this would help matters. There would be 
more people in their boat. They may have a problem there, now. If 
you go back to 1931, the number of minor leagues in this country had 
dwindled to about eight, and it is my recollection that there were only 
five minor leagues at that time which were in a position to open the 
following season. 

Lights had a whole lot to do with the rebirth of the minor leagues. 

Mr. Stevens. You mean night baseball ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Night baseball; yes, sir. But also the establishment 
of these large farm systems by the major leagues had a lot to do with 
it because it put new capital and new money in the minor leagues. 
Of course, the major leagues have been operating clubs in the minor 
leagues to develop players and not for profit. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the majors may take credit for 
saving some of these minor leagues by their acquisition of the farms, 
but they probably have been reaching out too far and have, shall we 
say, probably abused their privileges in that regard. Do you think 
there ought to be some set-up whereby there could be a curtailment 
of those huge powers that major leagues have over farms? 

Mr. MacPuaw. I think that the tail has been wagging the dog for 
quite a while, and now the vibration is going to kill the dog if some- 
thing is not done about it. 

Mr. Stevens. What sort of limitations would you put on the size 
of a farm system? Could you expand a little bit on your thoughts 
in that regard / 

Mr. MacPuat. I think it would be very easy to survey the 16 major 
league clubs and find out what is the average number of farm clubs 
a major league club has. That would probably be some happy medium 
there. 

Mr. Srevens. And then establish that as a maximum for any one 
club? 

Mr. MacPuat. Possibly. 

Mr. Stevens. Would you divide the maximum in terms of the num- 
ber of clubs in triple A, double A, A, B, and so forth ? 

Mr. MacPuan. Certainly. Let me say this to you. If vou had six 
major leagues instead of two, and they all had farm systems, which 
they would all have to have, you would have a lot more support for 
your minor-league clubs, would you not? 

Mr. Stevens. What about the shortage of competent ballplayers 
when you refer to six major leagues, Mr. MacPhail ¢ 

Mr. MacPuau. If you kill the minor leagues you will certainly 
have a shortage of players. 
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Mr. Srevens. But do you think that there is a shortage now which 
would prevent new major leagues from being formed ? 

Mr. MacPuat. I think there was probably a shortage of players 
this year every place except the New York Yankees. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think that that is a valid objection to a new 
major league? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the reverse, Mr. MacPhail, if you had more 
major leagues, would you not naturally create more competition and 
more opportunities for young men to go into the baseball field? 

Mr. MacPuait. Certainly. 

The Cuaman. As it is now, the peak of the pyramid is so smal! 
that there is not very much opportunity to get to the top. 

Mr. MacPuam. You have today, I think, somewhere between 40 
and 50 minor leagues. That might be 300 minor-league clubs. If you 
had 6 major leagues, that would be 48 clubs. Eac h club would only 
have to subsidize about six minor league clubs of various classifica- 
tions to support your whole minor league structure as it exists today, 
and it would not be impossible. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Mr. Pee Wee Reese, when he appeared before the 
subcommittee, said that one of the reasons for the shortage of players 
in the major leagues today was probably the fact that the salaries 

aid in the minors are so low. He said that there was not as much 
inducement for a man to get into baseball because of the salary 
problem. 

Now, if we had more major leagues, as you have suggested, that 
problem could certainly be met because of the greater opportunity 
and greater salary range for men coming into baseball; would that 
not be correct ? 

Mr. MacPuat. I think so. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. MacPhail, Iam not sure you answered the ques- 
tion of whether the shortage of ballplayers is a valid objection to the 
formation of additional major leagues. 

Mr. MacPuat. I think that the question was answered right here 
that—— 

Mr. Srevens. You do not think it is a valid objec tion ? 

Mr. MacPuatm. No: I think that the creation of additional major 
leagues would support and strengthen the whole minor-league struc- 
ture in classifications of from B down through D, and there would be 
greater inducements to young players. 

Mr. Srevens. Then just one other question, Mr. MacPhail. Do you 
fee] that the farm systems as presently operated help the poorer clubs 
to compete on a more equal basis with the richer clubs? 

Mr. MacPuait. The poorer clubs cannot compete with the richer 
clubs, with or without the farm system, under the present set-up. 

Mr. Srevens. To the extent that the farm systems, as presently 
operated, are a factor in the picture, do you think they help or hinder 
the poorer clubs in the major leagues? 

Mr. MacPuat. I think at the outset—back in the early days of the 
farm system—there was not any question but what the farm system 
saved the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Mr. Stevens. Of course, that was when it was the only farm system. 

Mr. MacPuatm. There was not any question but what it saved my 
life at Cincinnati, because outside of the Cardinals and ourselves 
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there were not any other farm systems. But you do not save yourself 
with a farm system today quite so much when everybody has one. 

Mr. Stevens. And could you in fact be hurt when the richer clubs 
have a much better and much more extensive farm system and control 
that many more players? 

Mr. MacPuatt. I read in the newspaper that an auditor of the New 
York club testified that it cost something like $800,000 to develop one 
ball player. 

Mr. Srevens. That was four ball players; two-hundred-thousand- 
and-some-odd dollars apiece. 

Mr. MacPuaw. How could the St. Louis Browns afford to develop 
at that price? 

Mr. Srevens. I think that answers the question, 

Mr. Goupstrrern. Mr. MacPhail, when Mr. O'Connor was discussing 
his proposal that he made in 1940, and when he placed it in our record, 
he indicated that he had discussed that proposal with you; that is, the 

yroposal for alleviating some of the difficulties of the farm system. 
He said that you had said that you felt that that proposal, if it ever 
went into effect, would save some $3 million. 

Mr. MacPuat. I think that was right. 

Mr. Gotpstein. As an approximate figure, of course. Now, was 
that a correct statement ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. I do not remember whether it was $3 million, but I 
thought it would save the major leagues a lot of money. 

Mr. Goutpsterx. And would it be fair to infer that you meant that it 
would be a helpful proposal, to a degree, not necessarily to bind you 
all the way ? 

Mr. MacPuam. I though it went way beyond, in the form Mr. 
O'Connor submitted it, of what was practicable or possible at that time. 
And it seemed to me that maybe the operation was a little worse than 
the cure. 

Mr. Goupstrrn. But, to the extent that any part of the program 
might have been practicable, do you think it was desirable ? 

Mr. MacPuatm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstein. Now, sir, I would like to ask you this 

Mr. Srevens. Counsel, may I ask one question on that ? 

In this connection, would you make a request for waivers irrevocable 
the first time it is submitted ? 

Mr. MacPuat No, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. You would not do that. 

Mr. Gotpstre1n. A short while ago you were discussing the problems 
that confronted baseball today, and you got into one of them, I think, 
the radio and TV problem for the minors. Are there any other prob- 
lems that you can think of that are of serious, major concern confront- 
ing baseball at this time ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes. I think one great problem is the administra- 
tive problem, which I think baseball will solve very quickly now that 
it has a commissioner who realizes the deficiencies. 

Mr. Gotpsrein. Talking about the administrative problem, you 
had some comments on that in 1946, at page 4 of the document you 
have there. 
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Mr. MacPuart. That same situation is true today because, unfor 
tunately, the recommendations of this committee were never carried 
out. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. So that where you say— 

There has never been anybody or any group except the club owners wit! 
responsibility and authority to face, study, or handle the game’s over-a! 
problems— 
and then go on to point out how things have to wait for later sessions, 
which I think you refer to as town meetings, even the commissione: 
in 1946 was not in a position to handle the responsibility and authority ? 

Mr. MacPuati.. The commissioner generally has taken the position 
that that is not his province. He is elected to enforce the rules as 
they exist and not to legislate. He sits in a judicial capacity rather 
than an executive capacity. 

Mr. Goupsrern. On that same page you go on to discuss the fact 
that the authority of the commissioner grew out of the Black Sox 
situation. That part is deleted. That was not because it was in 
accurate but merely because it might be controversial; is that it? 

Mr. MacPuatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Go.pstrern. And then you go on to say: 

League presidents have little actual responsibility and authority for anything 
except employment and assignment of umpires and control of players. 

I take it there again it was a question of controversy and not a 
factual basis for your statement ? 

Mr. MacPuat.. That is right. 

Mr. Srevens. What was the controversy about there? 

Mr. MacPuat. | do not think it was a statement that was calcu- 
lated to be very constructive if it was released in the newspapers. 

Mr. Stevens. It was not a controversy; it was poor public relations? 

Mr. MacPuatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotpstein. There was no intention to release this statement, 
was there? 

Mr. MacPuain. There was a feeling in some quarters that it might 
somehow or someway get in the hands of the press and be released. 

Mr. Stevens. The fear was well founded. 

Mr. Gotpsrer. I might say, going on, following through the same 
portion of the report, you point out: 

Legislation unanimously passed by the minors and concurred in by the 
majors has not found its way into the statute books. 

Then you go on to give examples. And I wonder if that has been 
a typical problem, that legislation just never gets down on paper, 
even though it has been passed ? 

Mr. MacPnatrt. No, sir. I think that was an isolated example. 
There were cases where, through negligence, matters that had been 
voted on by both the majors and minors did not get in the rule books. 

Mr. Goupstern. And then it goes on, along the same line, to point 
out that the player salary limits in class D le sagues and other lower 
leagues have been violated, that $800 or $900 a month was the salary 
in some of those leagues. Was that actually your experience? Is 
that what you have found ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes, sir; I think that was true. There is a great 
desire and there is a creat urge to win, just as much down in the 
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minors as there is up in the majors, and it is very hard to impose 
salary limits that will not be violated directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. You said that that violation of the salary limits 
would lead to the ultimate ruin of the minors. I take it that is still 
your position ¢ 
* Mr. MacPuaw. Yes, sir; that is still my position because what hap- 
pens is this. When you find a league which has salary violations, there 
are usually three or four clubs which cannot balance that budget any 
more, and they have great losses, and the doctor and the banker and 
the attorney and the garageman dig down in their pocket and put up 
for the losses. They will do that just so long, and then one club goes 
flat; and, when two clubs go flat, your league is gone. 

Mr. Goupsrern. Now, that violation of the limits, is that more com- 
mon in the leagues where they are part farm and part independent 
clubs ¢ 

Mr. MacPuau. I think it is more common with the independent 
clubs. 

Mr. Gotpster1n. The independent clubs are the ones that do it. But 
is it more common when an independent club is in a league competing 
with farm clubs ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat.. They are under great pressure because their com- 
petitive problem is greater. And, in an effort to compete with a major 
league sponsored club, which has a lot of player material, they go 
out and hike the salary limit and try to keep their nose clean. 

Mr. Goupsrern. In your idea of possibly curtailing or restricting 
the farm system to a point where it works feasibly and properly, would 
it also be in line with your views to have your minor leagues worked 
out in such a way that all the clubs in the league are either all in- 
dependent or all farm? Would that make it easier to compete? 

Mr. MacPuatn, Just offhand, I would say that it would make for 
equality of competition in the league. 

Mr. Goupsretn. And equality of competition, I guess we will all 
agree, is the thing that brings the fans out to the ball park? 

Mr. MacPnat. That is the very basis of the operation. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Now, sir, slipping on ahead a bit in your report, 
at page 12 you start to discuss the problems of unionization of base- 
ball through Murphy’s efforts, and at one point you voice the opinion 
that if Mr. Murphy had started with the minor leagues, the major- 
league owners would have been confronted with a fait accompli as 
far as unionization is concerned. Was that generally the view held 
by most of the people in organized baseball ? 

Mr. MacPuat.. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Gotpsrern. But certainly it is your point of view ? 

Mr. MacPuat. It was my viewpoint. 

Mr. Goupsrern. And would that be attributable to the fact that 
conditions in the minor leagues were much more difficult for the 
players? 

Mr. MacPuau.. They were more difficult for the players. 

Mr. Gotpstein. And are any of those conditions attributable to the 
farm system ? 

Mr. MacPuatm. No. I would say it was just on account of the 
economic difficulty of profitable minor league operations. 
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Mr. Gotpsretn. Would that more or less buttress the views that we 
have heard to the effect that one of the difficulties in getting good 
ballplavers today is the fact that life in the minors is not so attractive / 

Mr. MacPuati. There are a lot of reasons for it. Until recently, 
organized —n has been very interested in that problem for a 
number of years. They have contributed a great deal of money 
the American “peta in its program and to pretty nearly any scaguui- 
zation which is sponsoring sandlot or semisandlot, college, or Legion 

sampaigns. As conditions get better, of course, and opportunities are 
greater, there are more players who are going to be attracted. The 
interest in baseball is there. All you have to do is see these little 
midget leagues that are springing up all around the country, boys 
8 to 12. The interest is great but many playing fields are not avail 
able, especially in the big cities. Some of the colleges have given up 
baseball because it is not economically an attractive thing in the college 
program of athileties. 

Mr. Gotpsrrin. One of the questions that T think has come up with 
regard to farm systems, which was discussed in Mr. Rickey’s testimony, 
was the problem of running a farm system along the lines that would 
permit civic pride to be maintained in a farm club, in other words, to 
maintain the fan interest in a club that is in a farm system. Is that 
problem given much consideration in the operation of a farm? 

Mr. MacPuatt. I think one of the greatest things that destroys 
interest in the minor leagues is the policy of the major-league ball 
clubs of recalling players during the minor-league season. I point 
with a little pride to the fact that we did not recall players during 
the playing season—the minor-league playing season—on my clubs. 

Mr. Goupsrern. That gave you a continuity, so that the fans would 
have a continuing interest in the club 

Mr. MacPuatm. I thought that the average minor league had no 
objection to seeing that boy step up the baseball ladder. They take 
some pride in a pitcher at Kansas City who goes to New York the 
next year. But in a hot pennant race they hate like the devil to see 
that pitcher go to New York while Kansas City and Minneapolis are 
neck and neck in the American Association pennant race. 

Mr. Gorpsrern. Is their pride, as fans, hurt when they see their 
ballplayers being shipped downward to double A, for instance, from 
a triple A situation ? 

Mr. MacPuau. I hardly think so. Generally they are telling you 
up in the stands that they are no good a long time before you ship them 
down there. 

Mr. Goupstern. Let me give you an example that has been cited 
many times before this subcommittee for whatever comment you wish 
tomake. The records of league standing show that Columbus, a triple 
A club in the American Association, ended the 1950 season as cham- 
pions of the American Association. It is in the Cardinals farm 
system, as I understand it; and Houston, a double A club in the Texas 
League, ended the 1950 season at the bottom of its league. It has been 
indicated that at the close of the 1950 season some five or six players 
were optioned down or otherwise transferred from Columbus to the 
double A team in Houston, and Houston ended this season at the top 
and Columbus ended this season at the bottom. 
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Is that the sort of situation, do you think, that instills fan interest 
ina club? 

Mr. MacPuat. I would not think it would help it in Columbus. 

Mr. Goupsre1n. Do you think that that might have any long-range 
effect, or is that just 1 year that the fans might be disappointed ¢ 

Mr. MacPuan. I think it has some long-range effect. I believe that 
Ty Cobb said to me at one time—he was a little critical of some aspects 
of baseball, and he said, “It is losing its old home-town spirit.” And 
I believe that is quite a necessary thing in the minor leagues. It was 
really the basis of all baseball. Even today the games in New York 
between the Dodgers and the Giants are well attended. ‘They can both 
be in the second division and still there will be a lot of people out there 
any time the Dodgers are playing the Giants. 

Mr. Stevens. Do you think a strengthening of the home-town spirit 
in the minor-league towns would enable them better to survive the 
threat of television and radio? 

Mr. MacPuat. If you will consider that a while back there was « 
fight in New York which was televised, and carried into 400 or 500 
vacant motion-picture theaters throughout the United States. There 
were people in line for three blocks to get in and see a fight on television 
in those theaters. I made the statement a number of years back 
that I would not be surprised some day to see a major-league club 
playing in private and still play to a lot of money throughout the 
United States, and I still think that is very true. 

The Ciaran. We had in this past season a situation where thers 
was a violation of what I think to be a cardinal principle, that during 
the season you should not move these players around like pawns on a 
chessboard. Inthe case of Hank Thompson and Willie Mays they were 
taken out of Minneapolis, which is a farm for the Giants, and brought 
into the Giants’ team. It was good for the Giants, but probably it 
was pretty bad for Minneapolis. 

Mr. MacPuai. It was not very good for the Dodgers, Mr. Chair 
man. 

The CuHarrman. No, it was not. But that is a glaring example of 
what you run into. 

Mr. Goutpstrin. Again, with reference to this business of home 
town interests, one of the witnesses before the subcommittee—I be- 
lieve it was Father Moore—suggested that if baseball could operate 
in such a way in the minor leagues that a minor-league boy could 
play in his home town, it would be much better than shifting him 
around to another town in a similar league classification many hun 
dreds of miles from his home, and the fans would give much greate: 
support to the minor-league club. Would that be a fair way of 
looking at the problem ? 

Mr. MacPuatt. It is pretty hard from the practical standpoint to 
work out, although I think that most organizations have it in mind. 

Mr. Goupstern. Certainly if you had more independent clubs it 
would certainly be possible within the independents, until the boy 
was moving upward ¢ 

Mr. MacPuatm. Yes, sir, I think that would be true. 

Mr. Gotpsteix. And along that line of continued fan interest, 
there has been discussion about the question of whether or not some 
f the rules in the minors restricting the number of veterans on the 
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bench become more restrictive when you have major-league contro! 
of a minor league than when you have independent control. 

Mr. MacPuan. That is al yays a bone of contention between thie 
major-league elements and the independents in that league and I cai 
see the reason for the difference of opinion. The major league or- 
ganization is primarily concerned with the development of a youny 
player and the independent, who has not the access to as many goo: 
young players, is trying to stay in the competition with the use of 
yeteran players. Of course, that also causes one of the evils of thie 
violation of your salary limit, because that is where it comes from. 
It comes with the veteran rule. 

Mr. Goupsrern. As a practical matter, if a major-league farm 
wanted to have a lot of rookies on the bench, there would be nothing 
in the veterans’ rule to keep them from having as many rookies as 
they wanted. If you were thinking in terms of restricting the num 
ber of oldtimers on a club, the major-league club could have all it 
wanted and the inde _pendent club could have as many veterans as it 
preferred to have. 

Mr. MacPuatt. But you have to play them. 

Mr. Gotpsretn. Isn’t the reason why the minor league indepen- 
dents want to have as many veterans as possible because they like to 
have continued fan interest and fan support to keep them going? 

Mr. MacPuait. No. I think it is because that class of players is 
available to them. And the good young player coming up has been 
gobbled by the major-league scouts and is controlled by a major- 
league organization. Consequently, if you have a rule in those small 
leagues whereby you must have all rookies, the independent club has 
very little chance to compete. And the greater number of veteran 
players they have, the more chance they have. 

Mr. Gotpsrrix. So you might be able to work out a practical com 
promise and let the farms operate as they want and let the inde- 
pendents operate as they want, without imposing the will of either 
one on the other? 

Mr. MacPuar. You have that argument. That has been a tradi- 
tional argument in all little minor leagues for years. 

Mr. Stevens. You indicated an objection to that. though, did you 
not, when you said that the teams have to play each other? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Could you expand on that, just so it will be clear? 

Mr. MacPuat. I do not quite get that. 

Mr. Stevens. Did you not indicate an objection to having no rooki: 
rules, when you said that the teams have to play one another 2 

Mr. MacPuat. You have got to have some league rules. In your 
smaller classifications you are not promoting baseball very much if 
you have a little leagne, a D league, where you can have 15 veterans 
or 12 veterans out of 15 players. Most of the time when these fellows 
get to a point where they cannot play better than C or D baseball— 
veteran ballplayers who have been around 4 or 5 years—thev would 
be a lot better off going back to driving a truck or something like that. 
they have no future in baseball. And if you are going to develop 
players you have to give the kid a chance to play. These first-year 
boys are not going to play very much if you have a rule in there 
which allows you to play a lot of veterans. 
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Mr. Gotpstern. On the other hand, it is possible that some of these 
6- or 7-year players who might be better off driving a truck still love 
baseball and would prefer to play ina C or D league ¢ 

Mr. MacPuam. Yes. I think if you will examine the rules in the 
minor leagues there is quite a difference in leagues. Some of the 
leagues require a greater percentage of rookies and other leagues 
permit a very much larger percentage of veterans. And the rules 
of the C or D classifications are somewhat elastic. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. MacPhail, there is one other question I would 
like to ask you about the steering committee report. 

On page 11 it contains a statement which I will read to you: 

In the judgment of counsel and committee it is extremely desirable that the 
players’ representatives recognize that the reserve rules are for the benetit of 
players, as well as club owners. Consequently the committee, in its meeting 
with the representatives of the players, took the initiative to secure such a 
statement. 

Would you describe what was done in that regard ? 

Mr. MacPuai. I think probably the choice of language there was 
a little unfortunate. The committee right at the start—at its first 
meeting—took the initiative to get the viewpoint of the players on 
everything regarding the players’ contract. We went over the con- 
tract with them paragraph by paragraph, and after the first meeting 
they went back to the clubs. We were trying to find out what the 
gripes were. And if the reserve clause was a gripe we wanted to 
know it. 

I was surprised at that time to find that there was hardly any objec- 
tion on the players’ part to the reserve clause, and an appreciation on 


the part of the player that the so-called reserve clause was hHecessary 
if organized baseball was to exist. As a matter of fact, I want to 
say frankly to you that I know of no player, club owner, operator, 
or umpire having made even a cursory study of baseball, who thinks 
baseball could exist without a reserve clause in substantially its 


present form. 

~ Mr. Srevens. On that point, Mr. MacPhail, early in your testimony 
you differentiated between baseball and organized baseball. And I 
was wondering whether you felt it was necessary to declare a player 
neligible to participate in organized baseball if he should jump, say, 
from a class C league to some industrial league outside of organized 
baseball to play for a season or two? 

Mr. MacPuaim. In that case I do not think he would be declared 
ineligible. What would happen would be that he would go on the in- 
eligible list. But the ineligible list is mainly a list in baseball where 
you can put some fellows who, for some reason or other, cannot be on 
your active list and they are on there for various causes. It does not 
seem to me important 1f somebody wants to quit organized baseball 
ind play on some semipro club or independent club why he should 
iot be allowed. 

Mr. Stevens. You do not think that a rule should be adopted which 
would prohibit him from doing that? 

Mr. MacPuatin. I cannot conceive of the commissioner wanting to 
penalize the boy for just refusing to play in organized baseball. 

Mr. Srevens. You think that he should have a right to play outside 
f he wants to so long as he does not jump within organized baseball? 
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Mr. MacPuatw. I do not think that anybody has been hurt much by 
the present rule. 

Mr. Srevens. I am not asking that. I am just asking you you 
opinion as to whether he should be permitted to. 

Mr. MacPuau. I suppose you are thinking now of the fellows that 
went to Mexico. 

Mr. Srevens. That would be next. First I was going to ask you 
about the type of situation in the minor leagues where a man Jumps, 
say, to an industrial league and then after I got your views on that, I 
thought I would like to find out how you would feel about a major 
leaguer jumping to another major league, either in Mexico or to the 
Pacific coast, if the Pacific Coast League should become a major 
league. 

Mr. MacPuat. I can answer that by telling you what I did. There 
Was a man named Pasquel, who said “he was not going to leave New 
York and go back to Mexico without one of the Y ankees. He offered 
one of my boys $75,000 to go to Mexico, and he offered to put the money 
in cash in his hand. And I went into the Federal court and got an 
injunction against the gentleman and the player. I thought the boy 
would be making a terrific mistake if he did what Mr. Pasquel was 
attempting to persuade him to do. I did everything I could to re- 
strain him from going. 

Mr. Stevens. Was he suggesting that he jump his contract or his 
reserve, do you recall ¢ 

Mr. MacPuam., It was right during the season. 

Mr. Stevens. Right during the sea ison ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. What if a player should jump at the end of a season 
before he had reached agreement on the terms of a new contract 
for the following year, either to Mexico or to the Pacific coast, if 
they should go outlaw? Do you think he should be barred from base- 
ball for doing that? 

Mr. MacPuait, You are asking me for an opinion on something 
which is now in the courts, is it not? 

Mr. Stevens. No. I think that the cases presenting that question 
have been settled. 

Mr. MacPuatm. If you insist on my answering, I thought the penal- 
ties the commissioner assessed were altogether too severe. 

Mr. Stevens. And returning to the minor leagues, just to make it 
perfectly clear, you would not think a player ‘should be penalized 
severely for jumping to an industrial league at the end of a season— 
not duri ing a season ¢ 

Mr. MacPuat. I would not think so. 

Mr. Goupstern. May I take that one step further, sir? Supposing 
a boy does jump at the end of a season and jumps his reserve from 
a minor league to a semipro team, and he is placed on the ineligible 
list by the automatic action of the rules. 

Now, suppose that semipro team at the end of baseball’s regular next 
season is going to play an exhibition game in a ball park owned by 
organized baseball, against players in organized baseball. Under the 
rules, it is not true that all the organized baseball players playing 
against him would be ineligible ? 
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Mr. MacPuaiw. Yes. And that is like a lot of the other rules in 
baseball. ‘There has not been very much reason for the fact that they 
are there and they do not serve a very good purpose, and they could 
probably, in my opinion, be just as well out. 

Mr. GoLpsrern. So that in the Mickey Owen case where we find 
his going to Denver with a group of barnstormers to play in the Denver 
ball park, and then the Denver ball park being told by the commis- 
sioner’s office, Mr. Trautman’s oflice, that they could not let him play 
there, do vou think that that sort of rule is good ¢ 

Mr. MacPuain. I think if Mr. Trautman made that ruling he made 
the ruling because it was the rule which existed. Possibly Mr. Traut- 
man Was not very much in sympathy with it. He was just following 
the book. 

Mr. Goupsrerx. Then I am correct in assuming that you were not 
insympathy with that sort of extensive rule / 

Mr. MacPuai. I do not think it is material. It is not important 
enough to have it in the book. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. MacPhail, you indicated that you thought the 
penalty imposed on reserve jumpers who went to Mexico was too 
severe. I donot remember just what your words were. Do you think 
that any penalty should have been attached to those players ¢ 

Mr. MacPuain. Yes, I do: because I do not believe that anyone in 
baseball should be permitted to violate his contract. 

Mr. Srevens. I want to limit the question to just jumping a reserve 
as distinguished from jumping a contract. 

Mr. MacPuai. I think the reserve is just as important,a part of 
the contract as the contracts. 

Mr. Srevens. So you would impose some penalty, but a more rea- 
sonable penalty than was imposed there ¢ 

Mr. MacPuain. I would try to persuade them to come back, and 
after a reasonable penalty, I would reinstate them. Any boy is liable 
to make a mistake. I had great sympathy with Owen, for instance, 
in the circumstances under which he went te Mexico. 

Mr. Stevens. Would the sort of penalty you had in mind be a fine 
or would it be a short period of ineligibility ¢ 

Mr. MacPuaw. I think either one might suffice. I do think, 
though, that you need some penalty. Do not misunderstand me. 
Of course, I do not know whether this should be injected or not. I 
have not been asked the question. But as I see it, under the present 
reserve clause a man could hold out for a year and be a free agent. 
That is simply my personal opinion. I do not see where you have 
this continuity of slavery which I read about in the papers, over 
the major-league ballplayers. 

Mr. Srevens. The contract would not bind him after the vear, but 
would not the rules in this blue book make it difficult for him to get 
hack in except with the club with which he had previously been asso 
ciated ? 

Mr. MacPuatw. I do not know. Under his contract, though, I 
think you would have a definite option for 1 year on him, but if he 
refused to sign the next contract, I can see how he could not play for 
| year. But supposing he signs no more contracts 4 

Mr. Srevens. What if he signs no contract for the following year 
and goes to Mexico for a vear, which would be just exactly what he 
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might do in the case you put? Then it is your thought, if he cam 
back, he could be a free agent ? 

Mr. MacPuar. He might be. Of course, you say if it were not for 
the rules in the major-minor league agreement, and he jumped |}: 
reserve by playing outside of organized baseball. That may be thie 
provision in the rules which gives some support to the so-called resery: 
clause. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. MacPhail, if a player is going to quit baseba!! 
for a year or 2 years at the end of a season—I want to leave out jump 
ing during the middle of a season—does it make any difference to 
organized baseball whether he plays in a league such as the Mexica: 
League or whether he sells insurance ? 

Mr. MicPuai. I think any ballplaver can retire voluntarily when 
ever he wants to do so and go on the voluntary retired list. And on 
the voluntary retired list I do not think he would be prevented 
from 

Mr. Stevens. That is not the question I asked, sir. 

Mr. MacPuaiw. I am not an expert on that book, now, because 
whenever I have those questions I ask Mr. Carroll, who always ad- 
vises me. 

Mr. Srevens. Leaving the book out for a moment, and just 
matter of what you think is in the best interests of baseball, do you 
think it makes any difference to organized baseball whether a player 
who retires for a year or two spends that year or two selling insur 
ance or plaving baseball in Mexico, for example? 

Mr. MacPnau.. No: I would not think so. 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Frick said that same thing. 

The Cuamman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Srrvens. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacPhail, has it been your experience that there are what 
is often referred to by sportswriters as “gentleman’s agreement: 
among competing clubs in a league, not to claim a player who is 
put on the waiver list ? 

Mr. MacPuatm. As a matter of practical operation I have neve: 
had any knowledge that they existed. I sold a ball player to Mr. 
Wrigley in an opposing league for $100,000, as I remember. 

Mr. Srevens. That was Hank Borowy ? 

Mr. MacPuat. Borowy. 

Mr. Srevens. And there was no gentleman’s agreement ? 

Mr. MacPuam. No. sir. As a matter of fact, I remember M: 
Griffith blasted me for a couple of menths in the newspapers. H: 
had neglected to claim him when waivers were asked. 

Mr. Stevens. That is all I have. 

Thank you. 

The Crarmman. I think that will conclude your testimony, Mr. 
MacPhail. You have been very frank and open in your remarks, 
and we are very happy to have had you with us. 

Mr. MacPuuin. It has been a pleasure to be here. Thank you 
very much. 

The Cramman. Gentlemen, this will conclude the formal hear- 
ings. The chairman would like to make this statement: 

We have now concluded almost 4 weeks of open hearings on the 


three bills before us—H. R. 4229, H. R. 4230, and H. R. 4231—which 
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have been introduced for the purpose of exempting all organized 
sports and related activities from the operations of the antitrust 
laws. 

For many reasons, including the large number of antitrust actions 
pending against organized baseball, our hearings have been devoted 
to a thorough and close scrutiny of the self-regulated entity known 
as organized baseball. 

I am sure that I speak for the entire subcommittee when I say 
that we have been impressed with the forthright testimony of the 
witnesses who appeared before the subcommittee. They represented 
all varieties of opinion on the many problems presented to us and 
their testimony will assist us materially in our deliberations. 

The problems before us are complex. They are not the usual legal 
problems with which, as lawyers, we have everyday familiarity. 
There are many complicating factors. For that reason the sub- 
committee will not attempt any hurried solution. Rather, during 
the coming months, the subcommittee and its staff will make a 
thorough analysis of our record, and it is expected that early in 
the next session of Congress we will be able to make public the 
result of our deliberations. 

I wish to thank the many people who have cooperated with the 
subcommittee and its staff, both those persons inside and outside 
of baseball, who have made willing and valuable contributions of 
time and effort. 

Particularly in that regard I think that great praise is due to 
counsel for the owners and the leagues—Mr. Porter, Mr. Carroll, 
and Mr. Fiery. 

I also wish to thank the members of our subcommittee for their 
cooperation and their assistance throughout this long series of hear- 
ings and especially for remaining here after the adjournment of Con- 
gress in order to complete our program. 

I want to express appreciation to the members of the press for 
their conscientious reporting of these hearings, and I am sure that 
the members of the subcommittee will join with me in an expression 
of emphatic thanks to the members of our staff, Messrs. Goldstein, 
Stevens, Craig, and Woog. They have indeed been “eager beavers,” 
if I may use that term. They have worked night and day. Tours 
have never been heavy on them, as it were. I have often been down 
here in the offices, and the lights were burning, and they were at their 
allotted task. 

I especially want to give the thanks of the subcommittee to the 
members of the staff for their splendid performance. 

Mr. Gotpstern. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one further re- 
quest? Will you permit the record to remain open during the next 
month or so, so that the subcommittee staff may place additional 
material in the record ? 

The Cratrman. I will dothat. And if counsel for the owners wish 
to put additional matter in the record, after if is screened first by 
counsel for the subcommittee, they should have the right to do so. 
Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That was the nature of 
the request I was going to make. 
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As the subcommittee knows and the staff knows, there has been a 
rast quantity of material which has been submitted, some of it in 
incomplete form. Some of it has yet to be amended, modified, or 
corrected; and, with the permission of the chairman and the com 
mittee, I would like to make the request that on behalf of basebal! 
we be permitted to submit for the record additional exhibits which 
your staff agrees are relevant and pertinent to this inquiry. I have 
in mind particularly one that I thought I would be able to submit 
today, which is the latest description of the pension pian, which | 
think the subcommittee would be interested in having. There wil! 
doubtless be other matters. So, if we could have that understanding, 
counsel for baseball will be very appreciative. 

The CuarrMan. That is vorfecthy agreeable. 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that we as 
counsel for baseball—and I speak for my colleagues—are very ap- 
preciative of the fair and impartial way in which these proceedings 
have been conducted. We have not agreed with all the witnesses who 
have been present, naturally. But our relationships with your 
extremely competent staff have been the kind of relationships that I 
think private lawyers would like to have and continue to have with 
counsel for a legislative committee. 

We have great respect for their competence and for their integrity 
and are looking forward to working with them in trying to arrive 
at a solution on this very difficult problem. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee will now adjourn, and we will 
meet in executive session at 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned.) 
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Cobb, Tyrus ( Detroit Club) 


Playing professional ball in— Salary 


os _...per month_- $110. 00 
1905 with Augusta_____ gowenihea Mc sate do__- 125. 00 
1906 with Detroit 5 per season__ 1, 500. 00 
1907 with Detroit - eae si a 2, 400. 00 
1908 with Detroit. _- wae oS wa _ es : do. 7 1, 500. OO 
1909 with Detroit. ___. tin ee do 1, 500. OO 
BN ER _..do___. 9, 000. 00 
1911 with Detroit ; ; cueie do___.. 9, 000. 00 
1912 with Detroit. ____..__-_- es ee 9, 000. 00 
1913 with Detroit___-__- ' TE re 0... 44,2308 4s 
1914 with Detroit_____.___- : ae en Bes oo 15, OOO. OO 
1915 with Detroit____- a i r J . do 20, 000. 00 
1916 with Detroit... ___. . FP _ Bi do. . 20, 000, 00 


Tue “Hovp-Ovur”’ or Tyrus Coss in 1913 
(Prepared by Legislative Reference Service, the Library of Congress) 


The hold-out of the Detroit American League baseball player, Tyrus Cobb, 
consisted of a refusal on his part to sign a contract for the 1913 season and 
play with his Detroit team until the management of the Detroit Baseball Club 
agreed to a raise in his salary. Ty Cobb's hold-out lasted beyond the opening 
of the 1913 baseball season and resulted in Cobb's suspension from organized 
baseball. The application of the so-called reserve clause, which was enforced 
by organized baseball then, prohibited Ty Cobb from negotinting with any of 
the other baseball clubs for more favorable terms unless the Detroit Club as- 
sented to a trade. The Detroit Ciub was unwilling to agree to such a transfer 
since Ty Cobb was their star player and the team’s major asset. Because Ty 
Cobb’s hold-out was so highly publicized, it tended to focus the interest of the 
general public on the practices and workings of organized baseball. The hold- 
out even caused repercussions in Congress where resolutions were introduced 
to investigate organized baseball as a “trust” under the Sherman antitrust law. 

Tyrus Cobb's hold-out began when he and three other ballplayers of the 
Detroit American League Baseball Club agreed to not sign contracts for the 
1913 baseball season until their demands for higher salaries had been met. 
In February 1913 Cobb, Crawford, Dubuc, and Stanage became known as the 
hold-out clique because of their agreement to force the Detroit Baseball Club 
to meet all their demands before any of them would sign contracts. 

By March 1, 1913, when the Detroit team left for its spring training grounds 
in Gulfport, Miss., Catcher Stanage had accepted his 1913 contract on the old 
terms, and Pitcher Dubue and Crawford had agreed to contracts for 1913. 
Only Tyrus Cobb persisted in his demands for a higher salary. 

The Detroit team opened its 1913 baseball season at St. Louis on April 10 
without Tyrus Cobb, their center fielder and the champion batsman of the 
American League. President Navin of the Detroit Baseball Club announced 
on April 9 that he did not intend to make any further inducements to Cobb 
who was still holding out for more salary.’ 

Tyrus Cobb stated to the press on April 10 that he was ready and in shape 
to Jump into the game at any time that President Navin agreed to meet his 
demands. Cobb said, “My demands are not exorbitant and President Navin 
has told me that I am worth all I ask, but the Detroit management is unable 
to meet the salary demands. If I am worth it I ought to be paid what I ask.”? 

? New York Times, April 10, 1913, p. 9. 


* New York Times, April 11, 1913, p. 10. 
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The statement that Tyrus Cobb gave to the press on April 14, 1913, indicated 
that he was weakening in his stand. He said “I will go to Detroit whenever | 
am asked, and am anxious to confer with officials of the club. I have advised 
them of my desire to amicably adjust matters. I suppose the punishment | 
will get for demanding more money will be banishment from baseball this year.” * 
Cobb made no statement at this time about a reported proposal that he became 
Chicago agent for an automobile concern. 

Several days later, Tyrus Cobb was suspended by President Navin of th: 
Detroit Baseball Club because of his hold out. ‘two thousand tive hundred dollars 
was given as the amount involved in the monetary dispute which resulted i: 
Cobb's refusal to sign the 1913 contract tendered him by President Navin. How 
ever, according to President Navin, discipline and not money was the major issue 
in the dispute. President Navin gave his reasons for suspending Tyrus Cobb in 
the following signed statement: 

“It is conceded by everybody that Mr. Cobb is the best ballplayer in thy 
world. And Mr. Cobb is also the best paid ballplayer in the world. But this 
is not the issue. 

“Mr. Cobb did not make baseball, baseball made him. A player cannot bi 
bigger than the game which creates him. To give in to Mr. Cobb now in his 
present attitude would be to concede that he is greater than the game itself, 
for he has set all its laws at defiance. 

“Mr. Cobb instead of reporting for spring practice and giving the club the 
benefit of his knowledge and his play, organized a barnstorming team and went 
South starring himself with daily ultimatums to the Detroit Club. If Mr. Cobb 
can persistently defy the laws of the game, what effect will he have on the other 
players and where will his I-am-above-the-law theory end? We may as wel! 
turn the club over to him and eventually the league. 

“He demands $15,000 for his services and then he goes to the other end of the 
country to fire ultimatums at me through the public press, proclaiming that no 
representatives of the Detroit Club has ‘been sent’ to talk business with him 
Mr. Cobb is an employee of the Detroit Baseball Club; he knows where the office 
is. 

“In the past I have patiently put up with a great deal from Cobb. It has 
now reached a point where there must be a show-down.” * 

Tyrus Cobb's reply to this statement appeared in a press release that same 
evening: 

“Mr. Navin’s opening statement, in which he says discipline and not money 
is the important question at issue between us, is enough to queer his whole 
Vicious attack upon me. 

“It seems that Navin has shifted around in his position. For several weeks 
past it has been a matter of money, of not being able to pay what I ask. Al! 
Navin has offered me is a contract calling for the same amount I received last 
year. He certainly made me no other offers. In this connection, I wish to den) 
that I am the best paid ballplayer in the world.” ° 

Ty Cobb explained his failure to report for spring training in the following 
statement: 

“Navin told me not to report for spring practice, as I was.a hold-out. Had I 
reported I would have been required to pay all my expenses on the training 
trip.” 

In the meantime, Tyrus Cobb had been approached by an automobile supply 
company in Logansport, Ind., with an offer of a year’s job. This concern 
offered Cobb an automobile and $15,000 in payment for a year’s work as thei: 
city representative in Chicago. When Cobb first received this offer, he replied 
that he was still negotiating with President Navin, but promised to give th: 
concern a definite answer within 10 days. On April 19 Cobb sent a telegram t: 
the Illinois representatve of the company, Mr. L. J. Coyle, stating: 

“Am now ready to talk business. Offer still stands. Await your orders.” 
The matter was then taken to the officials of the company in Logansport by the 
Tllinois representative. 

Cobb was automatically suspended from organized baseball when he prolonged 
his hold-out beyond 10 days after the opening of the baseball season. Accord 


3 New York Times, April 15, 

4 New York Times, April 17, 

© New York Times, April 17, 

* Ibid. 

7Op. cit. April 20, sec. IV, p. 1. 
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ing to the baseball law, a player must sign his contract within 10 days after the 
season begins or he will be automatically suspended. A hold-out player must 
then be reinstated by the National Baseball Commission which is the supreme 
court of baseball before he can play ball again. Such a player was barred from 
playing with any of the clubs under the national commission before he was 
formally reinstated. Since the national commission had jurisdiction over 
yirtually all the clubs in organized baseball, this meant that a hold-out player 
was barred from all professional baseball playing. An attempt was made to 
break this tight monopolistic organization when the United States League was 
formed in 1912, but this organization lasted only a few weeks. 

Ty, Cobb found himself in the position of being barred from playing ball at 
all during the 1913 season so long as he refused to play with Detroit because 
of a “reserve clause” which was respected by all the other clubs. By mutual 
agreement the clubs had adopted the practice of sending a list of reserved 
players to the national commission each fall. This list took the form of a contract 
that could be broken only with the consent of the clubs involved. Cobb had 
been included on the list of the Detroit Club so that he had to have the consent 
of the Detroit Club before he was able to negotiate a trade with some other 
club who might have offered him more favorable terms than the Detroit Club 
had. The Detroit Club would not give its consent to trade Cobb because he 
was their most valuable asset. 

Attempts had been made to bring the Baseball Players Fraternity, which was 
an association of professional ball players, into the controversy during this 
period, but President David L. Fultz stated publicly on April 22 that the asso 
ciation Was going to keep out of it unless requested to participate by one of the 
parties to the dispute. Even then, the association would act only as a mediator. 
’resident David L. Fultz stated that he regarded the matter as purely a business 
transaction between Cobb and President Navin.° 

A reconciliation between Cobb and the Detroit Club management began to 
look more possible by April 22, 1913. Ty Cobb left his home in Augusta, Ga., 
for Detroit in response to a telegram he had received from President Navin. 
According to Ty Cobb, the message from President Navin expressed the belief 
that the difference between Cobb and the Detroit management could be satis- 
factorily adjusted.’ 

A conference between Ty Cobb and President Navin on April 25 ended the hold- 
out. Cobb signed a 1913 contract with the Detroit Club. Although the terms 
of this contract were not disclosed then, a latter press report said it provided 
for a Salary of $12,500." Ty Cobb gave the following statement to the press 
ufter the conference : 

“This is my last hold-out. I'm going to get into my uniform just as soon as 
possible and begin practice, and I'll be ready to play when they let me.” ” 

Applications for Cobb’s reinstatement in organized baseball was sent imme- 
diately and officially received by the National Baseball Commission on April 27, 
1913. Cobb was reinstated in organized baseball on May 1 and given a fine of 
S50 by the national commission. The commission condemned Ty Cobb severely 
for his actions while holding out. The Detroit Club was commended for its 
firm stand during the latter stages of the hold-out and censured for its former 
passive policy regarding Ty Cobb. The commission added that it would take 
action itself in case other clubs failed to discipline players whose actions were 
detrimental to the game.” ” 

Although the Cobb hold-out was ended by May 1, 1913, the broader discussion 
of the practices and operation of organized baseball which it caused continued 
in Congress. These discussions in Congress of the so-called Baseball Trust 
began when Representative Gallagher, of Illinois, introduced a bill calling for 
in investigation of organized baseball. Representative Gallagher asserted that 
the game was dominated by a combination for the restraint of trade, that the 
baseball players were enslaved and that territory was apportioned in a way to 
prevent competition. It was asserted that baseball players were foreed to 

ccept terms and salaries to be barred entirely from playing with other clubs. 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative Hardwick joined the discussion by 


* New York Times, April 23, 1913, p. 9. 

* Thid. 

* Op. cit., July 22, p. 8. 

™! New York Times, April 26, 1913, p. 12. 
* New York Times, May 2, 1913, p. 8. 
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asking for an investigation of the methods of conducting professional baseball, 
the national commission, and the two major leagues. The latter two dropped 
their intentions of holding an investigation when an agreement was reached by 
Ty Cobb and the Detroit Baseball Club. 

Representative Gallagher continued to call organized baseball “the mos‘ 
audacious and autocratic trust in the world”™ and to press for the adoption 
of his resolution, This resolution gave instructions to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to appoint a commission of seven members. The commission 
was to summon witnesses with instructions to produce documents. Representa- 
tive Gallagher also demanded that Attorney General McReynolds ascertain all 
tacts relative to the contracts made between clubs and players, with a particulay 
view to discovering to what extent discrimination for and against players 
existed. 

This action in Congress brought response from the officials of organized base- 
ball, the Baseball Players Fraternity, and the owners of the clubs. The officials 
scoffed at the idea that baseball was a trust and assured Congress that they did 
not fear an investigation. Only a few of the club owners expressed any fear 
of the effects of a congressional investigation. The following statements by 
the top officials of the national commission and the major leagues illustrate 
their attitude clearly: 

President J. Lynch, of the National League, said: 

“So far as the National League is concerned, we invite an investigation. There 
is absolutely nothing savoring of a trust in our league. We do not in any 
manner stifle or attempt to stifle competition. We welcome any man of ability 
who desires to get into the game, especially the college boys. Let the investiga- 
tion proceed. We have nothing to fear.” ™ 

President Ban Johnson, of the American League, said: 

“We would be glad to have an investigation. There is no baseball trust and 
competition is not stifled. Anyone who desires is welcome to get into the game. 
As far as men being enslaved is concerned, a large number of players are drawing 
salaries in exeess of what is paid Congressmen. That does not look like 
enslavement.” * 

August Herrmann, chairman of the national commission, said: 

“There is no baseball trust, and from the nature of the game there can never 
be. The commission doesn’t fix prices. Different prices are charged in different 
cities. There can be an investigation at any time without any objection from the 
national commission.” * 

A more objective position was taken by the Baseball Players Fraternity. 
President David Fultz, of this ball players’ association, made the following 
statement: 

“Tam in favor of organized baseball, but every student of the game must admit 
that there are many things in connection with the sport that should be changed. 
I am thoroughly familiar with the exact interpretation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, and hesitate to committing myself unreservedly on the subject. 

“That many players think that organized baseball amounts to a trust must be 
admitted, but it is an open question whether legislative action will better the ball 
players’ condition. They feel that they are tied hand and foot by the terms of 
their contracts and believe that they should get some relief from present 
conditions. 

“Organized baseball has continued uninterruptedly for so many years that 
President Lynch, of the National League, and President Johnson, of the 
American, together with many prominent officials, believe they have established 
an inalienable right to control ball players and dictate any terms they choose. 

“It is only natural that both Presidents Lynch and Johnson should ridicule the 
proposed legislative investigation, as adverse action would seriously affect their 
positions in the baseball world in addition to upsetting all traditions of the game. 

“T suppose that the cry of slavery finds a responsive echo in many breasts, but 
at present I would not go as far as describing this to be a fact. There are many 
things that ought to be changed in order to place the players nearer the border 
line of equality, but it must not be forgotten that contracts are necessary to keep 
a team intact. If there were no contracts, New York and one or two other clubs 
would secure all the best players in the country, as they could afford to offer the 
most money for their services. This would have the effect of disorganizing the 
game, and few would go as far as declaring for no contracts. 


8 New York Times, April 25, p. 9. 
4 Op. cit., April 21, p. 9. 

18 Thid. 

1° New York Times, April 21, p. 9. 
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“To enumerate the ball players’ grievances would be to enter into a long dis- 
cussion of the ills of baseball. 1 do not think the players as a whole are unrea- 
sonable in their demands, and believe that a conference between a committee of 
the players and the leading officials and owners would do more to reach a com- 
plete understanding than drastic legislative action. However, I do not feel com- 
petent to judge the question impartially, as I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the laws governing trusts.” ” 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


(Findings, rulings, and notices of the national commission from January 1, 1913, 
to December 81, 1913 (p. 50) ) 


Vo. 1035. In re application of player Cobb for restoration to eligibility 

Player Tyrus Cobb, who avers that he was not aWare that his status was af- 
fected by his failure to report at the start of its 1913 pennant race to the Detroit 
team, of which he has been a member for several seasons, on April 25 notified 
the commission that he had entered the service of that club, and requested that 
he be declared to be in good standing. 

It appears that the player's failure to report to the Detroit Club was due to 
inability to agree on terms with that club. Subsequent to the beginning of the 
American League season, however, after a brief conference with the president of 
that club, these differences were amicably adjusted. If the only question in 
volved were the compensation of the player, the commission would have been 
inclined to pass the matter. The commission, however, cannot permit the con- 
duct of this player in the past to go unnoticed. Recognized as one of the greatest 
players of the game, with a salary as high as any in the profession, his actions 
have been such as not only to break down the rules of discipline established by 
his club but harmful to the game’s interests. Instead of negotiating with his 
club on a business basis during the early spring, he issued ultimatums through 
the press to arouse public sentiment in his favor. 

Without going into detail, the commission is aware that in the past the player 
has been guilty of frequent violations of the established rules of his club. His 
public conduct in many instances is too well known to the patrons of the game 
to require comment thereon by the commission, except to serve notice on him 
and all players that, from a realization that the game’s welfare is of more im- 
portance than the interests of an individual player, however great his ability, 
a repetition thereof will not be permitted to go unpunished in the future. 

The Detroit Club is to be commended for its recent stand, and censured for 
its former passive policy in dealing with the player in matters of this kind, and 
notice is served on all clubs that in the event of failure on their part in the future 
to properly discipline a player, whose actions are detrimental to the game, the 
commission will of its own initiative take proper action. 

The player's reinstatement will be made permanent during good hehavior, on 
payment of a fine of $50 to the secretary of the commission within 3 days after 
the promulgation of this finding. 

AvG. TIERRMANN, 
BB. B. JoHNnson, 
T. J. LyNcnH, 
May 5, 1913. National Commission 





CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL CLuRs 


(Adopted February 2, 1876. As amended and in force December 9, 1947. 


Amendments indicated by italics.) 


NAME 


SEcTION 1. This Association shall be called the National League of Professional 
Base Ball Clubs. 
OBJECTS 
Sec. 2. The objects of this League are: 
1. To immortalize Base Ball as the National Game of the United States 
2. To surround it with such safeguards as to warrant absolute public confidence 
in its integrity and methods. 


27 Op. cit., April 25, p. 9. 
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3. To protect and promote the mutual interests of professional Base Ball clubs 
and professional Base Ball players, and 
4. To establish and regulate the professional Base Ball championship of this 
League. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 3. This League shall consist of eight clubs located in and representing the 
following cities, to wit: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and New York, in which last-named city there shall be two clubs (one 
as now located in the Borough of Manhattan, and one as now located in the 
Borough of Brooklyn), and in no event shall there be more than one club in any 
other city, nor shall the membership be increased or diminished, except by unani 
mous consent of the League. 


ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 4. A company to be admitted to membership in this League, except as pro 
vided in Section 7, must first deliver to the Secretary of the League a written 
application signed by its President and Secretary, accompanied by documents, 
showing that such company is regularly organized, chartered and officered, and 
is prepared to comply fully with the provisions of Section 6 of this Constitution. 
Such application shall be transmitted at once by the Secretary to the Board 
of Directors, who shall immediately investigate and report upon said application 
to the League through the Secretary. 

Provided, however, that in the event of forfeiture of membership the League 
shall be at liberty to dispose of the membership so forfeited upon such terms as it 
may deem fit and proper, using the proceeds received therefor, if any, for the 
payment of such obligations as are provided in Rule 26 of the Major-Minor League 
Avreement, and any surplus remaining shall be paid over to the expelled member 
or its legal representatives upon receipt by the League of a proper and satisfactory 
general release from the expelled member. 

Sec. 5. The voting upon an application for membership shall be by ballot, a 
three-fourths aflirmative vote being requisite for election. 

The title to membership in this League shall be evidenced by a duly authen- 
ticated certificate to be signed by the Presiderft and Secretary-Treasurer, certi 
fying that the corporation owning and operating a professional base ball club in 
either of the cities named in Section 3 has by proper action of this League and its 
Board of Directors been duly nominated and admitted into membership of this 
League for the city named, and has complied with all of the provisions of Sections 
4 and 6 of this Constitution; which membership will be subject to transfer and 
assignment, 

WITHDRAWAL FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. Any club of the League unable to meet the obligations it has assumed 
may ask the League for permission to dispose of its rights and franchise as a 
member of the League in that city to some other corporation. In the event of the 
League giving its consent to the transfer of membership from one company to 
another, it must be understood and arranged that the new member shall assume 
with the franchise and rights of the retiring company all existing liabilities, 
responsibilities and obligations entered into by the retiring company. It must 
also be understood and agreed by the retiring company that it shall not be relieved 
or released from any contract or obligation entered into by it to the League, until 
all of said contracts and obligations have been fully paid and determined by that 
company, or the one accepting its membership, rights and franchises as its 
successor. 

IN REGARD TO VACANCIES 


Sec. 7. In case a vacancy occurs in the membership of this organization during 
the championship season, the President shall nominate to all the clubs all applica 
tions for membership; and the vote thereon may be taken by telegraph or mail, 
as occasion may require, and a majority vote of all the clubs will be required to 
admit any applicant to membership. Such membership, however, shall continue 
only until the next annual meeting, but such club shall be subject to all the rules 
and requirements of this organization. 
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TERMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 8. The membership of any club may be terminated: 

1. By resignation duly accepted by a three-fourths vote of all clubs in meeting 
duly convened as provided in Section 6. 

2. By failure to present its team at the time and place agreed upon to play 
any Championship game, unless caused by unavoidable accident in traveling, or 
conditions beyond the control of the club or its officials. 

3. By allowing open betting or pool selling upon its grounds or in any building 
owned or controlled by it. 

4. By playing any game of ball with a club that is disqualified or ineligible 
under the Major League, or Major-Minor League, Agreement or this Constitution. 

5. By offering, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to lose any game of ball; 
or failing to suspend immediately any player, or party connected with it, who 
shall be proven guilty of offering, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to lose any 
came of ball, or of being interested in any pool or wager thereon. 

6. By disbandment of its organization or team during the championship season. 

7. By failing or refusing to fulfill its contractual obligations. 

8. By failing or refusing to comply with any lawful requirement of the Board 
of Directors. 

9. By wilfully violating any provision of this Constitution, or the legislation or 
playing rules made in pursuance thereof, or any violation of the provisions of the 
Major League, or Major-Minor League, Agreement, 


THE EXPULSION OF CLUBS 


Sec. 9. To carry into effect the provisions of Section 8 of this Constitution, the 
facts in any case covered by such section must be certified to the Secretary of the 
League, who shall at once notify by mail or telegraph the party charged with the 
specified default or offense, and inquire whether any dispute exists as to the 
facts alleged. In case the facts are disputed, the Board of Directors shall, after 
due notice, try the case under such regulations as it may prescribe ; and its finding 
shall be final and conclusive on all parties except in case of expulsion, when such 
finding, with a transcript of the evidence, shall be forwarded to each club, which 
shall transmit to the Secretary its written ballot “For Expulsion” or “Against 
Expulsion” ; and if seven clubs vote “For Expulsion” the forfeiture of membership 
by the party charged shall be valid and shall be forthwith promulgated. 

Where complaints or charges are preferred by the League, the President is 
hereby authorized to make the necessary certificate to the League in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 10. Upon conviction of any of the offenses prescribed in Section 8 as causes 
for expulsion, the Board of Directors may, in the first instance, as a preliminary 
to, or in lieu of expulsion, impose such a fine as is in its judgment commensurate 
with the offense; which fine may include a penalty payable to any other club or 
clubs as an equivalent for damages sustained for such violation of this Constitu- 
tion, or of the legislation or contracts made in pursuance thereof. 


EFFECT OF CLUB DISBANDMENT 


Sec. 11. The disbandment of a League club, or its withdrawal from or loss of 
League membership, shall operate as a release of its players from contract and 
reservation with said club, but the right to contract with and reserve said players 
shall revert to the League, and they shall be subject to transfer to such other 
clubs as the League may designate after notification to them of acceptance of 
their said services. 

Sec. 12. No game of base ball shall be played between a League club and any 
other club that has been expelled from membership in this League, or not in good 
standing under the Major League, or the Major-Minor League, Agreement. No 
game of ball shall be played between a League club and any other club employing 
or presenting in its team a player expelled, or under suspension from the League, 
or otherwise rendered ineligible by this League or a club member thereof. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 
Sec. 13. The revenue of the League shall be derived from the following sources: 


a, Assessments on gate receipts of clubs, as provided for in section 50 of 
this Constitution. 
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b. The balance, if any, remaining in the treasury on the 31st day of De- 
cember of each year. 

c. Annual dues to be paid on or before the first day of April of each year 
by each club to the Secretary, in the sum of $100.00. 

d. Fines and penalties inflicted either by the League, the Board of Directors, 
or the President against a club, club officer, manager, player, or upon any other 
person in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and the Playing 
Rules of the League. 

e. Interest on deposits, 

f. The amount received by the League under the provisions of the Rules and 
Regulations Governing the Playing of the World’s Series games of each year, 
as provided by Rule 15 (c), Major League Rules. 

g. Total amount received by the League under the provisions of the Western 
Union contract. 

h. Income from all other sources. 


OPERATING EXPENSES—ANNUAL BUDGET 


Sec. 14. The operating and all other expenses of the League of every char- 
acter, including the payment of salaries and expenses of officers and umpires, 
whether incurred by the League, the Board of Directors, or the President, shall 
be paid out of the League treasury, and if it is found at any time, in the judgment 
of the Board of Directors, that the revenue under the provisions of Section 13 is 
insufficient to meet such expenses in any one year, then and in that event an. 
assessment shall be levied in accordance with the provisions of Section 50 of 
this Constitution. 

On the first day of the annual meeting in each year the President shall sub 
mit for the consideration of the Directors and the League a budget showing ap 
proximately the estimated income of every character for the succeeding year, 
including estimated balances on hand in the various funds as of November 1}, 
as well as approximate estimate of the disbursements for the succeeding fisca! 
year. 

OFFICERS—VACANCIES 


Sec. 15. The officers of the League shall be a President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer. Officers shall be elected by majority vote of the League, 
such election to be held at the midsummer meeting preceding the expiration 
of each incumbent's term—except in case of emergency caused by death, resigna- 
tion, or removal for cause of the incumbent. In such case a special election may 
be called by the Board of Directors. The offices of President and Secretary- 
Treasurer may be combined under the same man if the League so elects. The 
office of President and/or Secretary-Treasurer shall not be held by any man 
holding stock or financial interest in any major-league club. No officer shall be 
elected to a term of more than four years, but may be eligible to succeed him 
self. All officers shall serve until their successors are elected and qualified ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section. The office of Chairman of the Board 
is specially created and shall be filled by John A. Heydler for the duration of his 
life, at which time the office shall cease to exist. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DUTIES 


Sec. 16. The President shall preside at all meetings of the League, and he 
shall be ex officio member of the Board. He shall report to the Board any vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Constitution that may come to his knowledge, and 
he shall be the sole interpreter of the Playing Rules. In all cases of dispute or 
complaint relating to a game alleged to have been played in violation of this 
Constitution or the Playing Rules, the complaint and accompanying proof must 
be filed within five days after the date of said game with the President of the 
League, who shall send a copy of the same to the other club, with orders to file 
its answer within five days thereafter. The President shall decide such dispute 
on its merits, and forthwith communicate his decision to both clubs, and his 
decision shall be final. 

The Vice President shall, in the event of the death, resignation, refusal, or in- 
ability to act of the President, perform the duties of the President until the 
office of the President shall be filled as herein provided. 
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THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S DUTIES 


Sec. 17. The Secretary shall be the Treasurer of the League, and as such shall 
be the custodian of all funds of the League, receive all dues, fines, assessments, 
and other sources of revenues, which shall be placed to the ercdit of the 
Treasurer in some bank of deposit to meet the current expenses of the League. 
He shall makes such payments as shall be ordered by the President, the Board, 
or by the League, and render annually a detailed report of his accounts, and 
shall give such bond, with approved sureties, as the Board may require. The 
offices of President, Secretary, and Treasurer may be held by one person. 

Sec. 18. The Secretary shall have the custody and care of the official records 
and papers of the League; shall cause a record of all meetings of the League 
and of the Board to be kept and preserved; shall issue all official notices, attend 
to the necessary correspondence, prepare and furnish such reports as may be 
called for by the Board, and shall be entitled to such books, stationery, bianks, 
and materials as the actual duties of his office may require. 

Sec. 19. The Secretary shall keep a record of all infractions of the rules and 
regulations of the League that may come under his notice. 


OFFICERS’ SALARIES 


Sec. 20. The President and Secretary shall receive such salaries as the Board 
shall determine and shall be reimbursed for all traveling and hotel expenses 
actually incurred by them in the service of the League; and the Board may exact 
from each such guarantee for the faithful performance of his duties as they 
may deem for the interest and safety of the League. At the expiration of his 
term of office each shall account for and deliver to the Board all the property 
and papers which may have come into his hands by virtue of his office. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 21. There shall also be a Board of Directors, consisting of four members, 
to be elected by vote of the League at the annual meeting each year. The Pres- 
ident of the League shall be ex-officio a member of the Board of Directors, and in 
event of a tie vote in that body he shall cast the deciding ballot. Any officer or 
member of the Board of Directors may be removed for cause by a four-fiftlis 
vote of the Board concurred in by at least six votes of the League. Should the 
office of the President or Secretary become vacant by death, resignation, or re- 
moval, the Board shall within thirty days thereafter elect his successor, who 
shall serve until the next annual meeting of the League. The Board shall also 
fill all vacancies in the Board caused by the removal of one of its members for 
cause. In doing so, however, the club having original representation on the 
Board shall again have representation; provided, however, that if a vacancy 
is caused by reason of death, resignation, or absence of any Director, the club 
of which he was a member at the time he was chosen shall designate his suc- 
cessor, and at once certify same to the Secretary. 

In the event that such club shall fail to certify to the Secretary, the Board 
shall thereupon proceed to fill the vacancy. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 22. No person other than the Chairman of the Board and the President 
as ex-officio member of the Board, shall be qualified to act as Director who is not 
an actual stockholder of the club he represents; nor shall any Director sit in 
the trial of a case in which his club is interested. 


MEETINGS 


Sec. 28. The Board of Directors shall meet annually at the place of and 
preceding the annual meeting of the League, and may hold special meetings on 
the call of the President or two members of the Board whenever necessity may 
require, and in such place as may be designated. 

At all meetings of the Board of Directors, a majority of said Board shall 
constitute a quorum, and the majority vote of those present shall control, ex 
cept where otherwise specifically provided for in this Constitution. 
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DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 24. The Board shall prepare a detailed report of all its doings, and pre 
sent the same in writing to the League at its annual meeting, which report shall, 
if accepted, be filed with the Secretary, together with all the official papers, 
documents and property which may have come into its possession, and a copy 
of such report shall be transmitted by the Secretary to each club. 

Sec. 25. The Board shall have a general supervision and management of al! 
the affairs and business of the League, including the awarding of the champion 
ship and such other duties expressly or impliedly conferred upon it by this Con 
stitution, or by | gislation made in pursuance thereof. It shall be the sole and 
exclusive tribunal for the trial of managers or players for any violation of this 
Constitution, or of the Playing Rules, or Rules of Discipline, unless the League 
by a three-fourths vote of its club membership shall otherwise direct. It shal! 
have the sole and exclusive jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes between 
clubs, complaints by a club against the manager or player of another club, o1 
by a manager or player against his own club, or an appeal by a player against 
fine, suspension or expulsion by his own club, or complaint by the President ot! 
the League against a club for failure to comply with Constitutional requirements 
or against a club official for conduct prejudicial to the best interest of the gam 
and generally for the adjudication of all issues of law or facts arising out of this 
Constitution, the Playing Rules and other legislation made in pursuance thereof 

The Board shall have the right to borrow in the name of the League from an) 
bank or trust company such sum or sums of money from time to time as it may 
think proper, and as security for the repayment of any such loan or loans to 
authorize any two of the following officers: President, Treasurer or, if the oc 
easion arises, Vice-President, to make and deliver in the name of the League one 
or-more promissory note or notes, secured by a deposit and pledge of any stocks, 
bonds and other securities owned by the League. 


COMPLAINTS 


Sec. 26. The Board shall, within ten days, either by mail or at a special meet 
ing called for the purpose, hear and consider any complaint made by the President 
of the League, or by one of its clubs, charging a violation of Section 64 of this 
Constitution, The penalty for the first offense, if the charges are sustained, 
shall be $250; for the second offense, $500, and $1,000 for each subsequent 
violation. 

Sec. 27. The Board shall adopt such regulations and such rules of procedure 
for the hearing and determination of all disputes and complaints brought befor 
it as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 28. The Board shall at once consider any complaint preferred by a clu) 
against a manager or player of another club during or after a championship seu 
son for conduct in violation of any provision of this Constitution, or prejudicia! 
to the good repute of the game of baseball, and shall have power to require the 
club to which such player or manager may belong to discipline him, and upo! 
repetition of such offense to expel him; provided, that such complaint be pré 
sented in writing, giving such particulars as may enable the Board to ascertai: 
all the facts, and such particulars shall be transmitted to the Secretary, by who 
it shall at once be referred to the Board. In all cases where charges are pre 
ferred by any regularly appointed League umpire against any manager or playei 
for violation of the playing rules or for conduct on the ball field prejudicial t: 
the good repute of the game of baseball, the President shall have the sole juris 
diction to pass upon said charges and to suspend for a definite period, and to im 
pose reasonable fines, or both; subject only to the restriction that in no cas‘ 
where expulsion is fixed shall the penalty be put into effect until ratified by th: 

sjoard. Provided, that where such penalty carries with it suspension, the en 
ploying club may stop payment of the offending manager’s or player's salary du 
ing time of such suspension, for which deduction of salary no refund or rei™ 
bursement shall be made to the manager or player at any time or in any manne! 
Provided, however, that where a player is suspended for a period longer than te! 
(10) days, an appeal may be taken to the Commissioner, as is provided for unde 
the provisions of the Major League Rules; but in no other instance can an appeal! 
he taken, the President's action being final. 

Sre. 29. In case a player, under contract with a League club, shall, during : 
current season, prefer a complaint in writing to the Secretary of the Leagu 
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against such a club, alleging that such club is in arrears to him for salary for 
more than fifteen days after such salary became due on account of such contract, 
the Secretary shall at once transmit to the said club a copy of such complaint, 
and require an answer thereto. On receipt of such answer, or if tive days shall 
have elapsed without receipt of an answer, the Secretary shall refer the papers 
in the case to the Board for a speedy determination. Should the Board find the 
player’s complaint sustained, it shall require the club, under penalty of forfeiture 
of its membership, to pay the player forthwith the full amount ascertained to be 
duehim. Provided, that should the player refuse to serve the club pending action 
by the Board on his complaint an award will not be made until he returns to its 
services, 

Sec. 30. The Board shall promptly hear an appeal made by any person who 
shall have been expelled, suspended or disciplined by his club, except in cases 
of expulsion as provided in Section 41. Such person shall, within thirty days, 
after the date of the expulsion, suspension or discipline file a written statement 
of his defense, accompanied by a request that an appeal be allowed him. The 
Secretary shall notify the club of the request for an appeal, accompanying such 
notice with a copy of the appeal; and at the next meeting of the Board, the club, 
by its duly authorized representative, and the appellant in person, by attorney 
or by written statement, shall appear before the Board with their testimony. The 
loard shall impartially hear the matter and render its decision, which shall be 
final and forever binding on both club and player. 

Sec. 31. Any player under contract or reservation who may consider himself 
unjustly treated or wronged by his club shall have the right to submit his case 
to the President of the League, who shall, after receiving evidence concerning 
the matter, present the same to the Board for hearing, recommendation or 
adjudication. The Board shall have authority to impose any just fine or pecun- 
iary penalty, on a club, a manager or a player, if warranted by its findings and 
decisions, and it may impose the expenses of trials and hearings on one or both 
parties to the controversy. But such fine, penalty and expenses may be remitted 
hy © three-fourths vote of the League upon appeal duly made and heard at an 
innual or special meeting. 

INDIVIDUAL CLUB CONTROI 


Sec. 32. Each club shall have the right to regulate its own affairs, except as 
herein otherwise provided, or as the League may from time to time determine, 
and, in doing so, shall have the right to establish its own rules and to discipline, 
punish, suspend or expel its own manager, players or other employes, and these 
powers Shall not be limited to cases of dishonest play or open insubordination, 
but shall include all questions of gross carelessness, indifference or othe con- 
duct of the player that may be regarded by the club as prejudicial to its interest, 
and not to conflict with any provision of this Constitution, or the Playing Rules 
of this League. 

PUNISHMENT OF SCANDALOUS CONDUCT 


Sec. 33. The President of the League shall have power, upon proper proof, to 
suspend for a definite period and to impose a fine not exceeding $200 upon any 
League manager or player guilty, in public, of gross misbehavior, including in- 
toxication, fighting, quarreling, indecency or other scandalous conduct, whether 
on or off the playing field, during the season, when the same is, in his opinion, 
calculated to bring disrepute upon the National League or the National Game. 
Such fine, if the same has been fixed at the maximum amount, or suspension, if 
the latter is for a period of more than ten days, or both, can only be remitted or 
modified by the Board after a hearing upon appeal duly prosecuted. The pro- 
visions of this Section shall not apply to, or in any way interfere with the 
powers of the President under the provisions of Section 28, relating to charges 
brought by an umpire, and the action of the President with respect thereto. 


TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 


Sec. 354. This League shall have exclusive control of each city in its 
circuit and of the surrounding territory to the extent of five miles in every 
direction from its corporate limits, unless such city be represented in the Ameri- 
cin League as well as the National League, in which event it shall be under the 

nt control of these Leagues. No club which is a party to either the Major 
League or the Major-Minor League Agreement shall be permitted to play ex- 
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hibition games in such territory except with the consent of the local major 
league club or clubs located therein. 


RESERVATION OF PLAYERS 


SEc. 35. Each club of this League shall be entitled to the right of reservation 
On or before November 1 of each year, each club shall transmit to the Secretary 
of the League a list of all players under contract on that day which such club 
desires to retain for the following season, including those under suspension for 
insubordination or other causes as well as those ineligible for refusal to respect 
reservation by, or contract with, such club for that or a preceding season, or for 
any other valid reason. Such players shall be ineligible to contract with any 
other club in this league except as hereinafter provided. No club shall have 
the right to reserve more than (40) players, exclusive of its manager, voluntarily 
retired and ineligible players; and no club shall have the right to retain more 
than twenty-five (25) players, exclusive of its manager, voluntarily retired or 
ineligible players, or players placed temporarily on the disabled list from mid- 
night of the thirty-first day of the playing season to midnight of August 31st, 
inclusive. Provided, however, where the manager is also a player, he shall be 
included in the player limit. A player-manager is a manager who is eligible to 
participate as a player in a championship game. 


NEGOTIATING FOR SERVICES 


Sec. 36. A manager, player or coach shall not enter into negotiations with any 
other club for services without the consent of the club with which he is under 
contract or reservation, or is on the voluntarily retired, suspended, or ineligible 
list of any club, nor shall any representative, manager, player, or agent of any 
club negotiate for the services of a manager, player or coach of another club 
without the consent of the club having title to his services. If a representative, 
manager, player, or agent of any club violates this Section of the Constitution, 
the penalty for the first offense, if the charges are sustained, shall be $1,000, and 
for the second offense the offender may be expelled from the League. 


CON TRACTS——RELEASES-—WAIVERS 


Sec. 387. An informal contract between a club and its manager or players either 
by telegram or in writing must be followed within ten days thereafter by a 
contract, and all contracts, formal or informal, entered into between any club 
and its manager or player must be promptly forwarded to the President of the 
League for approval and promulgation. 

Sec. 38. The League shall adopt such form of contract as may be prescribed 
by the Advisory Council for the protection of the rights of the parties thereto; 
and nothing contained herein sha’! be stricken out or changed in any manner in 
regard to its provisions and conditions, except that in submitting a contract t 
the player a conditional bonus may be written in, increasing the salary of the 
player at the option of the club owner, but no contract shall be approved by the 
President of the League that shall provide for the giving of a bonus for playing, 
pitching or batting skill; or which provides for the payment of a bonus con 
tingent on the standing of the club at the end of the championship season. No 
contract shall be accepted by the National League Office not absolutely in accord 
with the above. All contracts must be approved by the President and dul) 
promulgated by him. 

A club desiring to release a player, either unconditionally or to a elub of 
another league, shall apply to the President of the League, who shall ask for 
waivers from the other seven clubs. Upon a failure to receive reply to such 
request within three days during the championship season, and ten days at al! 
other times, the President shall notify the requesting club that permission to 
release is granted. On receipt of such formal waiver notice by the club, written 
notice of release or written notice of assignment of contract may be given the 
player with all the rights and privileges (including severance pay) as are now 
or may be hereafter provided in the terms of the Uniform Player’s Contract. 

Purchased players and those acquired as free agents may be released to a 
minor league club without waivers on optional assignment only within three 
years of the date of reporting to the assignor club, as provided and/or limited 
by the Major-Minor League Rules. 
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No player shall be released by one club to another club of the League during 
the period from June 15th to the close of the championship season, except under 
the regular waiver provisions of the League. 

Notice of release or assignment of contract given prior to receipt of waivers 
shall be void and subject the club giving same to a fine of $100. 

If any club shall refuse by mail or wire to waive claim, then the following 
rules shall apply: 

1. If the player sought to be released be a Selected Player, the waiver price 
shall be the sum paid and to be paid the club from which he was se'ected; 
provided, if such player has served with one or more clubs of this League up to 
and including September 1st of the year following his selection, the waiver price 
shall be $10,000.00. 

2. For any other player the waiver price shall be $10,000.00. 

3. Waivers secured after September Ist shal! be in effect until 30 days after 
opening of the season. Waivers secured after such date shall be in effect until 
June 15th, and waivers secured thereafter shall be in effect until September 1st. 
All dates are inclusive. 

4. Whenever waivers are sought upon a player, the President of the League 
shall furnish, if requested by the president of any club. definite information 
concerning the terms of said player’s contract, including his salary. 

5. In case of claim by any club, the club requesting waivers may, within 48 
hours after receipt of advice of such claim, give notice of intention to retain 
the player. In such case waivers may not again be asked on such player until! 
30 days have elapsed, and in no instance may a club withdraw waivers on the 
same player more than twice in any calendar year. When the President of the 
League has awarded a player on waivers, the club to which he is awarded 
cannot withdraw its claim. 

6. A club having the limit of players allowed under the rules shall not contract 
with nor accept the assignment of any additional players without first designat- 
ing by name a player (or players) for release or assignment, which release or 
assignment shall be effected within ten (10) days of the date the player is 
designated for release or assignment. During such ten (10) day period, the 
player or players so designated shall not be eligib'e to compete in any cham- 
pionship game, nor shall the acquired player or players be eligible to compete 
in any championship game until the player or players designated for release or 
assignment receive official notice of such release or assignment and the League 
President is so notified. At no time during the championship season shall a club 
have more than the number of players allowed under the player limit eligible 
to compete in any championship game. 

7. On receipt of notice from the President of the League of the award of a 
player under the provisions of this section the club securing the player shall 
at once forward check for the waiver price to the Commissioner for transmission 
to the releasing Club. 

S. In case two or more Clubs claim the services of the same plaver. the Presi 


dent of the League shall make the award according to the reverse er of the 
standing of the claiming clubs in the League championship race at 1 time the 
right to claim expires, provided more than thirty days of the playing season have 
elapsed; and if not, then in reverse order of such standing at the close of the 
preceding season. In case of a tie in percentage of standing, then the l’resident 
shall determine the title by lot. 

9. The President of a club, or his properly authorized representative, shall 
alone have authority to file a waiver claim, 

10. If the club obtaining title to a plaver by refusing to waive claim shall ask 
for waivers on the same player within thirty days, thereafter during the playing 
season, or within ninety davs thereafter during the off-season, the player shall 
revert, on claim, to the clnb to which he originally belonged, upon repayment 
of the price paid for the player, and that club shall then have the privilege. for 
a period of ten days of disposing of the services of such player out of the Lengue 
without further waiver requests. Provided, that if more than one elub had re- 
fused to waive in the first instance, all such clubs (except the one returning him) 
shall have the right to refuse to waive 

11. No conditional sale of a plaver contract will be permitted or approved 
between clubs in the National League if the trial period extends beyond the 
day preceding the opening of the championship season 
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SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF PLAYERS 


Sec. 39. Any manager or player, while under contract with, or reservation by, 
a League club, who shall, without the consent of such club, enter the service of 
any other club in any capacity, shall be liable to expulsion by said League club 
Whenever a club suspends or expels a manager or player, that club shall at onc 
notify the Secretary of this League, stating the date when the same takes effect, 
and the cause thereof. 

Sec. 40. No manager or player who has been suspended or expelled, shall at 
any time thereafter be allowed to play with, or serve in any capacity, or appear 
on the playing field or bench of any League club; nor shall any manager direct 
the play of his club in any way during the progress of the game, until the term 
of suspension has expired or until, by appeal to the League, such expulsion or 
suspension shall have been set aside. 


MISCONDUCT IN PLAYING BASEBALL 


Sec. 41. (a) Any player or person connected with a Club who shall promise 
or agree to lose or to attempt to lose or to fail to give his best efforts towards 
the winning of any baseball game with which he is or may be in any way con- 
cerned; or who shall intentionally lose or attempt to lose, or intentionally fai! 
to give his best efforts towards the winning of any such baseball game, or who 
shall solicit or attempt to induce any player or person connected with a Club 
to lose, or attempt to lose, or to fail to give his best efforts towards the winning 
of any baseball game with which such other player or person is or may be in 
any way concerned; or who, being solicited by any person shall fail to inform 
his Major League President and the Commissioner immediately of such solici- 
tation, and of all facts and circumstances connected therewith, shall be declared 
permanently ineligible. 

(b) Gift for Defeating Competing Club. Any player or person connected 
with a Club who shall offer or give any gift or reward to a player or person 
connected with another Club for services rendered or supposed to be or to have 
becn rendered in defeating or attempting to defeat a competing Club, and any 
player or person connected with a Club who shall solicit or accept from a player 
connected with another Club any gifts or reward for any such services rendered, 
or supposed to have been rendered, or who, having been offered any such gift 
or reward, shall fail to inform his League President or the Commissioner imme- 
diately of such offer, and of all facts and circumstances connected therewith, 
shall be declared ineligible for not less than three years. 

(c) Gifts to Umpires. Any player or person connected with a Club, who shall 
give, or offer to give, any gift or reward to an umpire for services rendered or 
supposed to be or to have been rendered, in defeating or attempting to defeat a 
competing Club, or for the umpire’s decision on anything connected with the 
playing of a baseball game; and any umpire who shall render or promise or agree 
to render, any such decision otherwise than on its merits, or who shall solicit 
or accept such gift or reward for any such service or decision or who, having 
been offered any such gifts or reward, or having been solicited to render any 
such decision otherwise than on its merits, shall fail to inform the League Presi- 
dent, or the Commissioner, immediately of such offer or solicitation, and all facts 
and circumstances connected therewith, shall be declared permanently ineligible 

(d) Betting on Ball Games. Any player, umpire, or Club or League official or 
employee, who shall bet any such whatsoever upon any baseball game in connec 
tion with which the bettor has no duty to perform, shall be declared ineligible for 
one year. 

Any player, umpire, or Club or League official or employee, who shall bet any 
sum Whatsoever upon any baseball game in connection with which the bettor has 
a duty to perform shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(e) Other Misconduct. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as ex 
clusively defining or otherwise limiting acts, transactions, practices or conduct 
detrimental to baseball; and any and all other acts, tranactions, practices or 
conduct detrimental to baseball are prohibited and shall be subject to such 
penalties including permanent ineligibility, as the facts in the particular case may 
warrant. 

(f) Rules To Be Kept Posted. A printed copy of this Rule shall be kept posted 
in each clubhouse. 
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UMPIRES 


Src. 42. A staff of League umpires shall be selected by the President before 
the opening of the regular season. 

1. Applicant for the position of umpire must state age, residence, experience, 
habits and such other qualifications as may be prescribed on forms prepared by 
the President, and must have the endorsement of those who from skilled and 
personal knowledge can recommend the applicant for the position. 

Independent of such endorsements, however, the President shal! make inquiries 
and inform himself, as far as practicable, as to the merits and qualifications of 
each applicant. 

2. Umpires shall be paid such salaries and allowed such expenses as may be 
mutually agreed upon by contract between them and the President, subject to 
the approval of the Board. 

3. In the event of the failure of an umpire to umpire a game assigned to him 
it shall be the duty of the President to provide, if possible, a substitute to umpire 
such game; in such case there shall be deducted from the next payment to the 
umpire one day’s pay for each assignment which for any reason he shall have 
failed to fill. 

4. It shall be the duty of each League club to accept as umpire for any cham 
pionship game such umpires or substitutes as the President shall assign to such 
game. In the event of the non-appearance of a League umpire or substitute at the 
hour appointed for the beginning of the game, each club captain shall then select 
one of the players of the opposing club, not on its batting list for that game, and 
the two players thus selected shall be the duly authorized umpires for that came. 

5. It shall be the duty of umpires to enforce the rules as they are written, 
regardless of personal opinion as to their merits, subject to the President's instruc 
tions as to their proper interpretation. They shall familiarize themselves with 
these sections of the Constitution, obey all orders of the President, till all assign 
ments of their services, and wear such uniform on the playing field as he ma, 
designate. 

SUPERVISION OF UMPIRES 


Sec. 48. All complaints against umpires shall be submitted in writing or by 
telegraph to the President, who shall take such steps as he may deem proper, 
according to the gravity of the charges, to ascertain the competency of the um- 
pire complained of and to determine, if possible, by his own personal observation 
as to his merits or demerits. If a charge of a wilful violation of this Constitution. 
or of the Playing Rules, or for neglect or refusal to enforce any of said rules, o1 
for improper or ungentlemanly language or conduct, either on or off the ball field, 
be substantiated upn investigation, the President shall have the right to fine. 
remove, suspend or expel the offender, as in his Judgment the offense may just fy 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sec, 44. The Championship of this League shall be contended for yearly by 
the clubs composing it, under the Official Playing Rules of Professional Base Fal! 
(‘lubs, as adopted by the Playing Rules Committee to be appointed under provi 
sions of Rule 25 of the Major League Rules, 

Sec. 45. The President of this League in conjunction with the President of th: 
\merican League shall jointly prepare or cause to be prepared a schednie of 
games for each major league for the ensuing pennant race, avoiding as far as pos 
sible conflicts in championship games in cities in which rival clubs are located 
The schedules thus drafted shall be submitted to each major league not later 
than the second week in February of each year, and no alteration shall be made 
in any date or dates allotted therein without the concurrence of both major 
league Presidents. 

Sec. 46. Every game played between two clubs from the commencement of the 
championship season to the completion of the championship series between such 

inbs shall be a game for the championship, and no League club shall lend to 
r exchange players with each other for any game played during the champion- 

ship season, No player shall be released by one club to another club of the 
League during the pericd from June 15th to the close of the championship season, 

cept under the regular waiver provisions of the League. Any violation of this 
ection shall subject each offender to a fine of $100. 
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Sec. 47. (a) Each club shall pay 22 or more championship games with each 
other club in the League. A tie game, or a game prevented by rain or legal cause, 
shall be played off on the same ground on which scheduled on any open date or 
as a day-time doubleheader on any regularly scheduled date between the two 
clubs during the same or any subsequent series at a date optional with the home 
club, However, where other dates are available, the home club shall not schedule 
such game on the last scheduled date of the two clubs in its city, without the 
consent of the visiting club. 

Whenever doubleheaders are set to be played during the same series in which 
the Fame is postponed, the home club shall so notify the visiting club, the League 
office and the officiating umpires, before 8 P. M. of the day of the postponement 
{12 midnight in the case the postponed game is a night game.) If dates for 
playing off postponed or tied games are not set to be played off during the same 
series, the home club shall notify the visiting club and the league office of such 
date as soon as practical and not later than ten (10) days following the post- 
ponement. When such notice is given the date so fixed shall become a part of the 
regular championship season, and bulletined to all clubs. If, however, all the 
series of games scheduled on any grounds shall have ended, and any such games 
remain unplayed, then such game shall, if possible, be played off on the ground 
of the opposing Club on a date to be determined by the club of the city to which 
such game be transferred. 

No doubleheader shall be scheduled on dates following a night game except 
for the purpose of playing off a previously tied game Or a game postponed be- 
cause of inclement weather, or legal cause. 

An open date succeeding any series of games between two clubs shall be con- 
sidered as belonging to and within the dates of the preceding series, provided 
such day is not absolutely required by either club to meet its next schedule 
appointment; but in fixing dates for playing off postponed or tie games the home 
club shall not be required to designate for such purpose any open date appearing 
within or succeeding the last series scheduled with a visiting club. Provided, 
that where a date has been originally fixed by the home club for playing off a 
postponed or tie game, such date may later be changed, with the concurrence of 
the visiting club, to a date consistent with this rule; and provided also, that 
where two clubs have been scheduled for morning and afternoon holiday games, 
they shall have the privilege of agreeing whether such games shall be played as 
scheduled, or be doubled up in the afternoon. 

(b) No Night game shall be played in the National League without the con- 
sent of the visiting club, and no inning of any night game shall start after 12:50 
A. M. (time prevailing in the city to determine. Twilight-night and/or night 
doubleheaders are forbidden. In case a regularly scheduled night game is not 
completed because of the failure of lights or power, such game shall be played 
off, beginning at the point of suspension, preceding the next scheduled single 
game between the same teams in the same park. If such night game, incomplete 
because of failure of lights or power, has not been played off by the end of the 
season, it must be played off thereafter if the result of the game would affect the 
final standing of any club. 

(c) Games started as afternoon games cannot be finished under artificial light. 

Sec. 48. Each club shall have half of the championship series of games with 
every other club played on its own grounds, except as otherwise provided in Sec- 
tion 47; and in all the details of such games that do not involve the rights of the 
visiting club under this Constitution and the Playing Rules, but relate solely to 
such games as attractive exhibitions to the patrons of the home club, the visiting 
club shall defer to the wishes of the home club; provided, nevertheless, that the 
some club shall not be permitted to change the usual hour for the commencement 
of scheduled games in its particular city more than thirty minutes without first 
having obtained the consent of the visiting club thereto, under a penalty to the 
Visiting club of $500. It shall be the duty of the home club to furnish the man 
ager and captain of the visiting club with a list of the batting order of its team 
before the commencement of the game under similar penalties or default as here- 
in prescribed. The visiting club shall have the right to practice its team on the 
grounds of the home club between 11 and 12 o’clock A. M. on each day of its 
visit during the championship season. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP SCHEDULE 


Sec. 49. All championship games shall be arranged as provided in Rule 32 of 
the Major League Rules in a written schedule and reported to the League before 
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the beginning of the championship season, The schedule shall provide for an 
equal number of return games, and shall specify the date of each game and the 
date of each series of games. No date in said schedule shall subsequently be 
changed, except (1) by written agreement of the two clubs from a date fixed by 
the schedule for a game between such clubs in a city in which a rival major 
league is not operated to an open date on the same ground; or (2) as provided 
in Section 47. 

Any club or clubs violating this section shall be amenable to a penalty of $1,000, 
to be paid within forty-eight hours to the Treasurer of the League, or if not so 
paid to be withheld from any funds to the offending club or clubs’ credit in the 
hands of the Treasurer. All games played in violation of this section shall not 
count in the championship series. 


THE ADMISSION FEES AND RECEIPTS 


Sec. 50. The general admission fee to all championship games shall be fifty 
cents and all division of percentages shall be made on this basis. 

At the conclusion of each championship game the home club shall deliver to 
the representative of the visiting club and transmit by mail to the President or 
other designated officials of the visiting club a detailed statement of the receipts 
of said game, Which must include all fifty-cent admissions, and shall pay to the 
visiting club its prescribed share of such receipts. Provided, however, that if it 
is found at any time that the revenues under the provisions of paragraphs a to 
h, both inclusive, of Section 15 of this Constitution, are insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the League, as outlined in Section 14, in any one year, or up to April 
1 of a subsequent year, then and in that event, before such division of percentage 
shall be made on the basis of fifty-cent admissions, there shall be deducted from 
the total sum of such admissions to each championship game a percentage to be 
determined by the Board of Directors, said sum to be paid by the home club to 
the Treasurer of the League, immediately after each series; this assessment to 
be levied by a majority of the Board and in such amount as they may deem neces- 
sary. The President of the League, however, is authorized to suspend such 
payment at any time and for such periods as in his judgment may seem advisable. 


THE BALL PARK 


Sec. 51. Each park shall be provided with a sufficient number of exits and en- 
trances for the accommodation of the public, and a separate entrance shall be 
maintained for the convenience of the press representatives and those entitled 
to the courtesies of the grounds. 

1. Additional entrances may be opened upon holidays, provided the visiting 
clubs shall be given at least ten days’ notice of the whole number and their 
locations. 

2. Emergency gates may be opened at any time by consent of the visiting 
club, 

3. Each park shall be provided with proper and suitable dressing room or 
rooms for visiting players, supplied with toilet conveniences, hot and cold water, 
and shower baths, and sufficient suitable lockers for such players. Such dress- 
ing rooms shall be properly heated and cared for, and made subject to the con- 
trol during their occupancy thereof, of the players of the visiting club. The 
penalty for failure to provide and maintain such dressing rooms in accordance 
with this section shall be $25 for each day of violation of any or all of these 
provisions, the same to be assessed and collected by the Secretary of the League 
upon complaint of the visiting club. 

4. A visiting club shall not be permitted to convey its players to or from the 
grounds of any other club in uniform unless special permission therefor has 
been first granted by the President of the League, or some great emergency arises 
to warrant it. A violation of this rule shall be punishable by the infliction of 
a fine of $50 for each day the rule is violated. 


THE TURNSTILE COUNT 


Sec. 52. The number of persons admitted to the grounds shall be determined 
by the use of the necessary number of self-registering turnstiles, or other self- 
registering devices that may be perfected, which will register accurately the 
number of persons entering the grounds. The keys to these turnstiles or de- 
vices shall be delivered before the opening of the grounds for each game to the 
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agent of the visiting club, who shall have full access to such devices. The box 
of such turnstiles or devices shall not be removed until after the close of thx 
seventh inning, and in case an automobile gate is used a ticket for each perso: 
admitted through such gate shall at once be delivered to the agent of the visiting 
club. The visiting club shall have the right to accept the registered count at 
each game or to count all tickets. Each club shall be required to use admissio: 
tickets, with rain checks attached which have been approved by the Leagus 
At the conclusion of each game the visiting club shall be furnished a copy o! 
the ticket sale statement. 
SPECIAL ENTRANCE 


Sec. 538. No person shall be admitted free to a championship game, except 
players and officers of contesting clubs, umpires, policemen in uniform, necessary 
employees of the home club, representatives of the press and such invite: 
guests as the President of the home club may deem proper to recognize, all of 
whom must pass through a self-registering turnstile at the special entrance pro 
vided for the press. Said turnstile shall be subject to the same right of inspec 
tion by the visiting club that is provided in all other entrances. It shall be the 
duty of the President of the League to inspect all ball parks from time to time 
and to report to the Board any failure to comply with this or any other section 
of the Constitution. 

STOPPING PLAY TO CATCH TRAINS 


Sec. 54. On any day when either club is required to leave a city in order to 
reach the next city, where it is scheduled, in time to play its next game at the 
customary hour, the home club shall be compelled, upon proper notice by the 
visiting club, to begin the game three hours and a half before the time of the 
departure of the last train on which either club can reach its next scheduled 
point in time; and either club may leave the field at any time within one hour 
of said train time without forfeiting any rights or privileges, after five innings 
on each side have been played, the umpire to be the sole judge of the time. 

Departure time means the regularly scheduled departure time of the last 
train which would reach the visiting club's neat scheduled point three hours 
before scheduled game time. If a railroad agrecs to delay the regular depar 
ture time, then such later departure time will be considered ‘the departure time’ 
as used in this rule, 

RAIN CHECKS 


Sec. 55. In the event of game being stopped by rain or declared forfeited be- 
fore the required number of innings to make it a legal game have been played 
under the provisions of either Rule 28 or 25 of the Playing Rules, rain checks 
shall hecome valid and exchangeable at any time during the current season, and 
the visiting club shall not be entitled to its percentage of receipts. 


FORFEITED GAMES 


Sec. 56. A club shall be entitled to forfeited games—te count in its series 
as games won by a score of nine runs to none—in case where the umpire in n) 
championship game shall award the game to such club on account of the violation 
by the opposing club of any section of this Constitution or of any Playing Rules. 
In the event of a forfeiture for any reason, the forfeiting club shall incur such 
penalty not exceeding $1,000 as may be imposed by the Board after a hearing 
held within one week from the date of such game, and any damages suffered 
by the non-offending club shall be paid out of such penalty. In addition to the 
penalty on the offending club, the captain or manager, or person in charge of 
the offending team and responsible for the team leaving the field, shall incur a 
fine of $100, which shall be paid within five days to the Secretary of the League, 
said penalty not to be remitted under any circumstances. In case such penalties 
are not paid within the time prescribed in this section, the club, manager, or 
player penalized cannot participate in a championship game. 


DRAWN GAMES 


Sec. 57. Drawn, tie and postponed games shall not count in a series as games, 
but most be played off, if possible, as provided in Section 47. Such games, if 
drawn or tied shall be included in the offic ai batting, fielding and pitching aver- 
ages. If they cannot be played off, as therein provided, they may subsequently 
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be played off, if sufficient time exists before the close of the season. Double 
games for one admission shall not be permitted unless previously scheduled as 
such or rendered compulsory by the playing off of postponed games, as provided 
in Section 47. 

WINNING THE PENNANT 


Sec. 58. The club which shLull have won the greatest percentage of games in 
all its championship series shall be declared the champion club of this League 
for the season in which such games were played. In the event that two or more 
clubs shall have won the same percentage of games during the championship 
season, the Board shall at once arrange a special series of three games between 
such clubs, to be played at the close of the championship season, and the games 
so played shall be included in the championship record, and counted in deter- 
mining the award of the championship. In such case only the provisions of 
this Constitution prohibiting the playing or recording as championship games, of 
games played after the expiration of the championship season, shall have no 
effect. The emblem of the championship shall be a pennant of the Nationa! 
colors, to cost not less than $100, properly inscribed with the name of the club 
and the year in which the title was won. The champion club shall be entitled 
to fly the pennant until the close of the ensuing year. 


DECIDING THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sec. 59. The championship shall be decided in the following manner: Within 
24 hours after every game played for the championship, the official scorer of the 
home club shall prepare and forward to the Secretary of the League a statement 
containing the full score of the game, according to the system specified in the 
Playing Rules, together with date, the place where played, the names of the clubs 
and umpires; provided that no tie or drawn game shall be considered a game 
for any purpose except in compiling the individual and team averages: provided 
further, that in any case the Secretary shall not receive the score of a champion- 
ship game within five days after the playing of such game, the club whose duty 
it is to forward such score shall pay to the League the sum of $2 as the penalty 
of such default. At the close of the season the Secretary shall prepare a tabular 
statement of the games won and lost by each club, according to the reports so 
sent him, which shall be the sole evidence in the matter, and submit the same, 
with the statement so sent him, to the Board, which shall make the award in 
writing, and report the same to the League at its annual meeting. 

In making the award the Board shall consider : 

1. The tabular statement of the Secretary. 

2. Forfeited games. 

5. Games participated in by clubs which have withdrawn, disbanded, or for- 
feited their membership without completing their championship series with all 
other league clubs. Such games shall be counted to the following extent : 

The Board shall ascertain the least number of championship games played 
by such retired club with any club remaining in the League, and shall from the 
first game participated in during the championship series by such retired club, 
count in the series of each league club a similar number of games, and al! other 
games participated in by and with such retired club, shall not be counted in the 
championship series ; provided, that if such retired club shall have failed to play 
at least one championship game with every league club, all games participated in 
by it shall be thrown out entirely. 

In case of a tie in the standing of the first two clubs at the end of the season— 
there shall be a play-off of three games to determine the winner—all records 
to count as in the regular season. 

The site of the first game shall be determined by the flip of a coin and the 
first game shall be played in the park of the club winning the toss. The second 
(and third game if necessary) shall be played in the park of the other club. 


MEETINGS 


Sec. 60. The Annual meeting of the League shall be held in December of each 
year, at such time and place as may be designated by the President. Adjourned 
sessions of the annual meetings shall be held at such time and place as may be 
designated by the President. The schedule meeting shall be held annually in 
New York, date and place of meeting to be determined by the President. The 
Midsummer meeting shall be held preceding the annual All-Star game and in 
such city as the All-Star game is scheduled. 
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Sec. 61. Special meetings may be called by the President of the League and on 
the written call of six clubs, or a majority of the Board, at such times and 
places as they may from time to time determine. 


COMMITTEES 


Sec. 62. At each annual meeting of the League the President shall appoint a 
committee of three on Constitutional Amendments and such additional commit- 
tees as may be authorized by the League from time to time. He shall also appoint 
a committee of three on Playing Rules whenever the Commissioner certifies to the 
President of each major league that the Playing Rules require amending. 


CLUB REPRESENTATION 


Sec. 68. At every meeting each club shall be entitled to two representatives, 
and to have in addition thereto any of its officers or ex-oflicers present; but no 
club shall be permitted to send as a representative any person under contract 
or engagement to it as a ball player or manager. If requested by any other 
club representative, a representative shall present a certificate of appointment 
duly attested by at least two officers of his club showing his authority to act, but 
no club shall have more than one vote, and provided further, that no club shall 
be represented by any person or persons who have been found guilty by this 
League of any act bringing into disrepute the National League, or the National 
Game. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Sec. 64. The League may, upon a majority vote of its members, go into executive 
session for the transaction of its business, and during such session no club shail 
be entitled to more than two representatives. A fine shall be imposed by the 
Board upon any club whose representative or representatives make public the 
subject-matter of executive proceedings. 


QUORUM 


Sec. 65. A representation of a majority of clubs shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, but a less number may adjourn from time to time 
until a quorum is obtained. When obtained a quorum may be maintained by 
locking the doors of the meeting room, the appointment of doorkeepers and such 
other procedures usual in parliamentary bodies to maintain quorums and dis- 
patch business. 

LEASES 


Sec. 66. This League shall have the power to enter into leases and subleases 
of premises located in the cities specified under Section 3 hereof and used for 
baseball playing fields, and to enter into all collateral agreements which may 
be necessary or convenient in carrying out the terms and conditions of any such 
lease or sublease. Provided, however, that the individual responsibility, if any, 
of the members of this League arising out of any such leases, sublease or col- 
lateral agreements, shall be limited to a pro rata share for each member of an 
amount equal to one-eighth (14) of the amount of any claim, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Sec. 67. The following shall be the order of business unless suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of the club members: 

1. Reading minutes of last meeting. 

2. Report of Board of Directors. 

3. Report of Committees. 

4. Report of President. 

5. Election of New Members. 
Election of Officers. 
Amendment of Constitution. 

8. Consideration of Playing Rules 
Miscellaneous business. 

. Adjournment. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 68. Sections 3, 8, 9, 34, 41, 47 (6), (c), 50 and 68 shall not be altered or 
amended at any time, except ky a unanimous vote of all of the clubs of the 
League. All other sections may be altered or amended by a three-fourths vote 
of the League at any annual meeting or adjourned session thereof, or by a unani- 
mous Vote at any other time; provided further that any section may be suspended 
and rendered nonapplicable, except the sections herein referred to, by a three- 
fourths vote of the League at any annual meeting or adjourned session thereof, 
or by a unanimous vote at any other time. Provided, however, that no amendment 
to this Constitution shall be made unless the proposed amendment, in writing, 
is filed with the Secretary at least fifteen days before a meeting at which it is to 
be considered and a copy thereof sent by registered mail to each club owner at 
least ten days before such meeting. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLURs, 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 15, 1926 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This League shall be and is hereby designated as “The American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs.” 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objects of this League are: 

(1) To perpetuate baseball as the national game of the United States and to 
surround it with such safeguards as to warrant absolute public confidence in 
its integrity and methods. 

(2) To protect and promote the mutual interests of the members of the League 
and the baseball players having contractural relations with such members 

(3) To establish and regulate the baseball championship of the American 
League and the series of games which the baseball clubs of the League members, 
or any of them, may play with other baseball clubs. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Throughout the period of the existence of this League all of the 
obligations and responsibilities set forth in this constitution, including any 
amendments thereof, shall be in full force and effect and binding upon the pres- 
ent members of this League and such other corporations as may hereafter become 
members of this League. 


Eight Clubs To Compose League 


Sec. 2. This League shall consist of eight members each of which shall be a 
corporation conducting a professional baseball club located in the following cities, 
to wit: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Washington, or in such other city or cities as this League, under this consti 
tution or any amendment thereof, 1.2v from time to time determine; but in no 
event shall there be more than one club in any city, or more or less than eight 
clubs in the League. 

No member of the League, either by itself or through its officers, stockholders, 
or otherwise, shall be or become interested by means of stock-ownership or other- 
wise in any other member of the League, or in the conduct or operation of more 
than one baseball club in the League. No member of the League, either by itseif 
or through its officers, stockholders, or otherwise, shall loan any money to any 
other member of the League, without first making to the League a full disclosure 
of the facts pertaining to such loan, and obtaining the consent by a majority vote 
of the League to the making of such loan. 


Admission to Membership 
Sec. 3. Admission to membership in this League shall conform to the pro- 


visions of the agreement for the reorganization of this League of date February 
16, 1910, as subsequently amended or modified. 
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Withdrawal From Membership 


Sec. 4. Any member of this League shall have the right to ask the League for 
permission to dispose of its rights and franchises as a member of this League to 
an organization in its own or some other city. In the event of this League giving 
its consent, such new organization shall be admitted to membership provided it 
shall assume, together with the rights and franchises of the retiring member, al! 
the liabilities, responsibilities, and obligations entered into by said retiring mem- 
ber as a member of this League, except so much thereof as the League may permit 
to be excluded from such assumption and shall file with thhe president of this 
League a writing so providing: Provided, however, That it must be understood 
by the retiring and the new member and by them agreed with the League, that 
the retiring member shall not be relieved or released from any liability, responsi- 
bility, or obligation entered into by it with or to this League until such liability, 
responsibility, or obligation has been fully paid and performed by such new 
member or by such retiring member. 


As to Vacancies 


Sec. 5. In case a vacancy occurs in the membership of this League before or 
during the championship season, the President shall transmit to all the mem- 
bers copies of all applications for membership to fill such vacancy and the vote 
thereon may be taken by telegraph or mail, as determined by the President, and 
a majority vote of all the members then holding membership in this League will 
be required to admit any applicant to membership. Such membership, however, 
shall continue only until the next annual meeting, or a special meeting called 
for that purpose, but such member shall be subject to all the rules and require- 
ments of this League, and shall take the standing of the club of the retiring mem- 
ber in the then championship contest. 


Termination of Membership 


Sec. 6. This League may at a meeting duly called by the President for that 
purpose terminate the membership of any constituent member of this League 
based on any one of the following grounds or reasons: 

(1) By resignation duly accepted by three-fourths vote of all members in 
meeting assembled. 

(2) Failure to present its team at the time and place agreed upon to play any 
championship game unless caused by unavoidable accident in traveling, or by 
some other cause for which such member is in no wise responsible. 

(3) The transfer or assignment of such number of its players as will prevent 
it from functioning as a member of this League. 

(4) Disbandment of its organization or ball team during the championship 
season. 

(5) Failure or refusal to fulfill its contractual obligations or to obey any lawful 
requirements made by the President or Board of Directors of this League. 

(6) Wilfully violating any provision of this constitution or legislation or 
playing rules made in pursuance thereof. This shall not include the violation 
of a playing rule by a player of a member, unless such member caused or induced 
the player to violate such rule. 

(7) Disposing of a player to a club or organization not a member of this 
League, unless by the unanimous consent of all members of this League. 

(8) Allowing betting or pool selling upon its grounds or in any building thereon 
or in any building owned and/or used by it in connection with the playing of 
baseball games. 

(9) Offering, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to fix the result of any game 
of ball, or failure to immediately expel any manager or player who shall be 
proven guilty of offering, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to fix the result of 
any game of ball, or of being interested in any pool or wager thereon. 


Expulsion of Members 


Sec. 7. Before the membership of any member may be terminated for grounds 
or reasons set forth in Section 6 of this article, the President of this League shall 
notify such member and each of the constituent members in writing advising 
them of the grounds or reasons for such termination and fixing the time and plaee 
for the hearing thereon. Said hearing may be continued from time to time at 
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such place or places as the League may determine. Full opportunity shall be 
given to both the member complained against and the League for the presenta- 
tion of all evidence bearing thereon. The League shall make its findings and 
decision which shall be binding upon all members of the League; provided, how- 
ever, that before any membership can be so terminated, six members of the League 
must concur in such findings and decision. 


Fining in Lieu of Expulsion 


Sec. 8. Upon conviction for any of the offenses prescribed in Section 6 of 
this Article, as causes for expulsion, this League may in lieu of expulsion 
impose such a fine as shall be considered commensurate with the offense and 
injury, which fine may be made payable, in whole or in part, to any other 
member or members as compensation to such member or members for damages 
sustained by it or them by reason of such act or acts of omission or commission 
by such offending member. 


ARTICLE IV. RIGHTS OF MEMBERS 


Except as the rights and obligations of each member are controlled or limited 
by this constitution or any amendment thereof, or by any lawful agreement to 
which this League is a party, or/and by the agreement under which this League 
is organized each member shall have full and complete control over its own 
property, its officers, employees, and ball players with the right to conduct and 
manage its own affairs, including the right to enforce discipline therein. Never- 
theless, irrespective of the power and right of each member of this League, as 
set forth in this article, the President, in the performance of his duties, shall 
have the power to impose fines and penalties in the way of suspension or 
otherwise upon any manager, player, scorer or other employee, who in his 
opinion has been guilty of conduct detrimental to the general welfare of the 
game. 

ARTICLE V. FUNDS OF THE LEAGUE 


Section 1. A tabulated statement of the receipts from all paid attendance 
at each ball game, including all general, pavilion and grand-stand admissions, 
shall be transmitted to the Treasurer of this League by the member of the 
League at whose ball park such game has been played. Five (5) cents from 
each paid admission shall be deducted and forwarded by such member of the 
League to the Treasurer of the League to be used for salaries, rents and all 
other expenses incurred in the maintenance and conduct of the business of the 
League. Such reports and remittances shall be made to the Treasurer by the 
member at whose park such games have been played at the conclusion of each 
series, 

Penalties and Fines Imposed—Assessment of Club Members 


Sec. 2. Each member shall promptly pay into the treasury of the League such 
sums as shall from time to time be payable on account of penalties and fines 
imposed; or for assessments levied by order of the Board of Directors of this 
League for the payment of expenses incurred in the conduct of the business of 
the League. No assessment shall be levied except it be in equal amounts against 
the constituent members of the League. 


ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS OF THE LEAGUE 


The officers of this League shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and such other as the League shall from time to time elect or 
appoint. The offices of President, Secretary and Treasurer may be filled by 
the same person. The offices of President, Secretary and Treasurer, shall be 
filled by appointment at any annual meeting or at any meeting called for that 
purpose. Such officers, respectively, shall perform the duties usually pertaining 
to such offices and those prescribed by the Constitution. The period of time for 
which they are appointed and the compensation that they will receive, respec- 
tively, shall be a matter of agreement between them and the League. At the 
annual meeting each year the League shall elect a Vice-President. No officer 
of the League, with the exception of the Vice-President, shall be connected with 
or have any interest in any member club. The Vice-President shall receive no 
compensation, 
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ARTICLE VII, DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section. 1. The President shall be the chief executive officer of the League 
and shall manage all of its affairs subject to supervision of the Board of Di- 
rectors. He shall prepare the schedule of the championship games to be played 
by members of this League; shall make and conclude all engagements of this 
League in arranging the world series games not otherwise provided for: shal! 
have exclusive control of the appointment, discharge, and disciplining of the 
umpires of this League; shall have the sole right of interpretaton of the playing 
rules for this League; shall have the right to decide all protested games in this 
League without appeal; and irrespective of the power and rights of each member 
to manage its own club as set forth in Article 4, the President in the performance 
of his duties shall have the power to impose fines and penalties in the way of 
suspension or otherwise upon any manager, player, scorer, or other employee 
who, in his opinion, has been guilty of conduct detrimental to the general welfare 
of the game. 


Presidential Expenses—I'unds 


Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized for and in the name of the League 
to maintain offices and a suflicient clerical force to carry on the business of the 
League, and to perform the duties of his office, the cost of all thereof to be paid 
out of the funds of the League. The League shall also pay for all traveling and 
other expenses incurred by the President of the League in the conduct of his 
office, and in the performance of his duties. The funds of the League shall at 
all times be deposited in the name of the League in such bank or banks as may 
be selected by the President with the approval of the League or the Board of 
Directors. Funds may be withdrawn from such account or accounts by checks 
drawn in the name of the League signed by the President or Treasurer and 
countersigned by the Assistant Secretary. The President shall also have the 
custody of the records, books, contracts and all other documents of the League. 


The Vice President 


Sec. 3. The Vice-President shall in the event of the death, resignation, re- 
fusal or inability to act of the President, perform the duties of the President 
until the office of the President shall be filled as herein provided. 


The Treasurer 


Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall keep a true and correct account of the moneys 
and properties of the League, and shall at each annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors and at such other times as the Board of Directors may request or 
direct, submit to the Board a copy of a certified audit of his accounts and of the 
financial condition of the League. He shall give bond in such form and amount 
and with such surety or sureties as the Board of Directors may require. The 
premiums on said bond shall be paid by the League. 


The Secretary 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings of this League, in- 
cluding meetings of the Board of Directors, and shall perform such duties, in- 
cluding the issue of notices, as the President and Board of Directors may from 
time to time direct. He shall prepare and furnish from time to time such reports 
as may be required of him, 


ARTICLE VIII. QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors of this League shall consist of the Presi- 
dent and four other members who shall be elected by ballot at the annual meet- 
ing of the League and who shall serve until the next annual meeting of the 
League and until their successors are elected. The Board of Directors shall 
have general supervision over and management of the affairs and business of 
this League subject to the superior authority of the League. The four Directors 
elected by the League must be selected from the officers of four of the members 
constituting the League. 
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Meetings of the Board 


Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall meet annually on the second Tuesday 
in December prior to the annual meeting of the League, at such place as the 
President may direct; and later at the call of the President whenever he may 
think that a meeting should be held or whenever any two iwembers of the Board 
request him in writing to call a meeting of the Board. At least two days’ notice 
of any such special meeting, stating time and place thereof, shall be given by 
the President or Secretary to the members of the Board either by mail or tele 
gram. The President shall be Chairman of the Board. 

Three members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, but a lesser number may adjourn any such meeting until a future 
date. 

The Board's Report 


Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall present a detailed report in writing of 
their actions to the League at its annual meeting and shall likewise report in 
writing to any special meeting of the League any action of said Board prior to 
said special meeting and subsequent to the last annual meeting of the League 
Said reports shall all be filed with the President. 


Vacancies in the Board 


Sec. 4. In case of vacancy in the Board of Directors by reason of death, resig 
nation, absence, or disqualification of any Director, the member of the League 
of which he was an officer at the time he was chosen as a member of said Board 
shall designate his successor and at once notify the Secretary, but if such vacancy 
is caused by the withdrawal, disbanding, or disqualification of such member of 
the League, the Board may fill the vacancy by electing a successor under the 
restrictions imposed on the election of Directors in Section 1 of this article 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS OF THE LEAGI 


SecTioN 1. The annual meeting of this League shall be held on the second 
Tuesday in December of each year at noon in such city and at such place as 
the President may designate. Notice thereof shall be sent by mail or telegram 
to each member of the League by the President or Secretary at least five days 
prior to the date fixed for such meeting. 


Special Meetings 


his own motion or shall be called by him at the written request of three members 
of the League. At least three days’ notice stating the time and place of such 
meeting shall be given by the President or Secretary by mail or telegram 


Sec. 2. Special meetings of this League may be called by the President on 


Quorum 


Sec. 5. Representation of a majority of the members shall constitute a qu 
for the transaction of business, but a less number may adjourn from time to 
until a quorum is obtained. 


One Vote Per Member 


Sec. 4. A member shall be entitled to two representatives at the mectin.s of 
this League, but each member shall be limited to one vote on any question. ‘I 
qualify a person as such representative, he shall present a certificate irom the 
resident or Secretary of the constituent member showing his authority to act 
as its representative, provided, however, that the League shall have the right 
to reject a certificate when presented by a person who is an officer, agent, or 
representative of a baseball club not a member of this League. Officers of the 
member other than such representatives may be present at the meeting. 


Order of Business 


Sec. 5. The business before the meeting of this League, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall be taken up in the following order: 
Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 
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Reports of the President and other officers. 
Report of the Board of Directors. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election of Vice President and Directors. 
Adjournment. 


Settlement of Controversies 


Sec. 6. This League shall have the sole right and power to hear and determine 
all disputes and controversies which may arise among members. In such event 
the President shall promptly fix a time and place for a hearing by the League 
and shall issue timely notice thereof. At this hearing there shall be submitted 
all the facts relating to such dispute or controversy, and the League, by majority 
vote of members entitled to vote, shall determine the basis on which such dispute 
or controversy shall be adjusted. The findings of this League so made shall be 
final and conclusive on the parties thereto and the League. No member in- 
volved in such dispute or controversy shall be entitled to vote in determining 
the same. 

Executive Session 

Sec. 7. In the event that the League should conclude to go into executive ses- 
sion, persons other than the officers of the League and said regular representa- 
tives of the members shall not be present or take any part in such executive 
session. 

ARTICLE X. RESERVATIONS AND CONTRACTS 


SecTion 1. Each member of this League shall be entitled to the absolute right 
of reservation of its players. 


Inhibition to Players 


Sec. 2. No player shall enter into negotiations with any other member for 


future services without the consent of the member with which he is under con- 
tract or reservation, but if such consent is obtained a player may negotiate for 
his release. 

Notice to the President 


Sec. 3. Any member of this League dismissing, releasing, suspending or ex- 
pelling a manager or player shall at once notify the President thereof in writing 
stating the cause thereof, who shall at once notify all members of the League 
accordingly. In the event of the release of a manager or player such notices 
shall state the time when the release became effective. 


League Claims on Players 


Sec. 4. The disbandment of a League Club, or any member’s withdrawal from 
or loss of League membership, shall operate as an award to the League, of the 
right to the services and playing skill of the players under contract and reserva- 
tion with said member, and the right to contract with and the right of reserva- 
tion of said players shall vest in such member or members as the League may 
designate, after the League has resolved to accept the services of such players 
for such purposes. 


ARTICLE XI. DISCIPLINING OF PLAYERS 


SECTION 1. No game of ball shall be played between a League club and the club 
of any member that has been expelled from membership in this or any other 
national agreement League. No game of ball shall be played between a League 
club and any other club employing or presenting on its team a manager or player 
expelled by or under suspension by the League or any League club or otherwise 
ineligible. 

When Players Are Ineligible 


Sec. 2. No manager or player who has been suspended or expelled from a 
League club shall at any time thereafter be allowed to play with or serve in any 
capacity in any League club (either the one expelling him or any other) unless 
and until the term of suspension has expired or such suspension or expulsion 
shall have been finally rescinded, set aside or annulled on appeal, or in the exer- 
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cise of discretion by the member suspending or expelling, or by the President of 
the League, but no member shall have power to interfere with the action of the 
President in matters of discipline, nor shall the President interfere with the 
auction of any member in administering discipline except on appeal. 


Perpetual Disqualification 


Sec. 3. Any person who shall be proven guilty of offering, agreeing, conspir- 
ing or attempting to cause any game of ball to result otherwise than on its merits 
under the governing playing rules may be forever disqualified by the President 
of the League from acting as manager, player, or in any other capacity in any 
game of ball participated in by a member of this League. 


Release-Suspension-Expulsion-Notice Thereof 


Sec. 4. Any player while under contract with or reservation by a member 
who shall, without the consent of such member, enter the services of any other 
member in any capacity shall be liable to expulsion by said first mentioned 
League member. 


Complaints Against Manager or Players 


Sec. 5. The Board of Directors shall promptly consider any complaint against 
a manager or player for conduct in violation of any provision of this constitution 
or prejudicial to the good repute of the game of baseball and shall have the power 
to require the member to which such player or manager may belong to discipline 
him, and upon repetition of such offense to expel him; provided, however, that 
such complaint be preferred in writing, giving such particulars as may enable 
the Board to ascertain all the facts, and he transmitted to the President, by whom 
it shall be referred promptly to the Board. 


ARTICLE XII. COMPLAINTS BY PLAYERS 


SECTION 1. In case a player under contract with a member shall, during a 
current season, file a complaint in writing with the President of the League 
against such member alleging that such member is in arrears to him for salary 
for more than ten days after such salary became due on account of such contract, 
the President shall at once transmit to said member a copy of such complaint 
and require an answer thereto. On receipt of such answer, or if one week shall 
have elapsed after a copy of such complaint has been transmitted to said member 
and no answer has been received, the President shall refer the papers in the case 
to the Board of Directors, and should the Board find the player's complaint to be 
justified, they may require the member under penalty of forfeiture of its member- 
ship in the League to pay to the player within a time fixed by the Board the full 
amount ascertained to be due him, provided that should the player refuse to serve 
such member pending action by the Board of Directors on his complaint or during 
the time so fixed for payment, he shall thereby forfeit the benefits of such award, 
and in such case the Board of Directors shall revoke such award. 


Final Presidential Action 


period of more than ten days, or shall have been fined in excess of Five Hundred 
($500.00) Dollars by a member, such manager or player shall have a right to 
appeal to the President of the League, provided that within thirty days from the 
date of such suspension or the imposition of such fine or both, such manager or 
player shall file with the President a written statement of the facts with the 
request that he be heard thereon. The President shall thereupon fix a time and 
place for the hearing of said appeal, and give reasonable notice thereof to the 
manager or player and member involved. The finding of the President shall be 
binding upon both the manager or player and such member, except as otherwise 
provided. 


Sec. 2. In the event that a manager or player shall have been suspended for a 


Appeals to Board of Directors 


Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall also have power to hear appeals made by 
any manager or player who has been expelled, suspended, or otherwise disciplined 
hy his employer member or by the President in the event of suspension for more 
than ten days or fine in excess of Five Hundred ($500.00) Dollars, and who has 
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not otherwise appealed therefrom. The matter shall be proceeded with in the 
following manner: 

Such manager or player shall, within thirty days after the date of expulsion, 
suspension, or other form of discipline, file with the President a request that an 
appeal be allowed him. The President shall thereupon notify such member of 
the request for an appeal, and at the next meeting of the Board of Directors, of 
which meeting reasonable notice shall be given to both parties by the President 
or Secretary, the member by its duty authorized representative and the player 
in person or by attorney may appear before the Board for hearing, or either or 
both of the parties may present the matter in writing. The Board shall impar- 
tially hear the matter and may adjourn and continue such hearing from time to 
time and shall render their decision, which shall be final and binding on both 
such member and manager or player except as otherwise provided. 

Sec. 4. No member of the Board of Directors shall participate in the trial of 
any case to which his League member is a party. 


ARTICLE XIII. UMPIRE AND HIS DUTY 


Section 1. A staff of League umpires shall be selected by the President before 
the opening of the regular season. 

Sec. 2. They shall be paid such salaries and allowed such expenses as may be 
mutually agreed upon by contract between them and the President of the League. 

Sec. 3. They shall be under the sole contro! and direction of the President, 
from whom they shall receive all assignments to duty and all instructions regard- 
ing the interpretations of the playing rules, and the President shall prescribe 
a proper uniform for them, all parts of which shall be worn while officiating 
as umpires, 

Sec. 4. In the event of an umpire’s not filling an assignment, the President 
of the League may impose such penalty as he may deem adequate. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each member to accept as umpire or umpires 
for any championship game such League umpire or umpires as the President shall 
assign to such game, but, if neither of the umpires assigned to such game re 
ports at the hour set for its commencement, the captain of each scheduled team 
shall select a player from the opposite team to act as umpire, and the players 
so selected shall umpire said game. If one of the umpires so assigned by the 
President is present, he shall umpire the came alone. 

Sec. 6. Any League umpire shall be subject to removal by the President at 
any given time, and in the event of the resignation, removal or expulsion of 
any League umpire, the President shall have power to appoint a suitable person 
to fill the vacancy thus created. 


ARTICLE XIV. CHAMPIONSHIP RULES 


Secrion 1. The championship of the American League shall be contended for 
yearly between clubs of the members of the League 

Sec. 2. The championship season shall extend from such date in April or May to 
such date in September or October as the President of the League may de- 
termine. 

Sec. 3. The ball games shall be played under the lawful playing rules now 
governing the playing of baseball games or as hereafter modified or amended. 


Loan of Players Forbidden 


Sec. 4. Every game played from the time of commencement of the champion- 
ship season to the completion of the championship season between any two 
clubs of members of the League shall be a game for the championship. No mein- 
ber shall lend to or exchange players with any other member for any. game played 
during the championship season. 


Number of Games 


Sec. 5. Every club shall play as many championship games with every other 
club as may be decided upon in the schedule adopted, but a tie or drawn game, 
or a game prevented by rain or other cause shall be played off on the same 
grounds on a succeeding open date within the dates of the same scheduled series 
between such clubs, or any succeeding series except as otherwise provided for in 
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this Article. An open date succeeding any series of games between two clubs 
shall be considered as belonging to and within the dates of the preceding series, 
provided such day is not required by either club to meet its next scheduled 
appointment. 

Championship Regulations 


Sec. 6. Each member shall have one-half of the championship series of games 
with every member played on its grounds, except as otherwise provided in Sec- 
tion 5 of this Article, and in all the details of such games that do not involve 
the rights of the visiting club under the playing rules, but relate solely to such 
games as attractive exhibitions to the patrons of the home club, the visiting club 
shall defer to the wishes of the home club and the visiting club shall furnish to 
a person designated by the home club the batting order of its nine by ten o'clock 
on the morning of the day of each game, or the evening previous if requested so 
to do. In case of the failure of any visiting club to furnish the batting order 
of its nine as herein stipulated, the member of this League whose club was such 
visiting club shall forfeit the sum of $25.00, which amount shall immediately 
be transmitted to the President of the League upon the receipt of notice from 
him of the infliction of such fine, which notice shall be given by the President 
or Secretary of the League upon receipt of complaint from the member of the 
League whose club was the home club. It shall be the duty of the home club 
to furnish the presiding umpire with a list of the batting order of its nine before 
the commencement of the game under similar penalties for default therein as 
herein prescribed. 

Championship Schedule 


Sec. 7. The championship games for any season shall be arranged in a written 
schedule prepared by the President and presented to the League at its spring 
schedule meeting for that season. The schedule shall provide for an equal 
number of return dates of each series of games. No date in said schedule shall 
subsequently be changed except, (1) by written consent of the two members 
of the League whose clubs are to play the game in question, from a date fixed 


by the schedule for a game between such clubs to another day either prior to the 
first or subsequent to the last date of the same series between such clubs; or 
(2) as provided in Section 5 of this Article; or (3) by the written consent of 
three-fourths of all the members of the League. Any violation of this provision 
shall subject the offending members of the League to a fine of $200.00 each for 


each offense. 


General Admission Fee 


Sec. 8. The general admission fee to all championship games shall be not less 
than fifty cents. 
Division of Receipts 


Sec. 9. At the conclusion of each championship game, the member on whose 
ball park such game was played shall deliver to the Secretary of the visiting 
member a statement of the receipts, the division of which shall be as follows: 
the visiting member shall receive twenty cents each on all bleacher or general 
admissions and thirty cents each on all other paid admissions. 


Stopping Play to Make Trains 


Sec. 10. On any day, when either Club is required to leave a City in order 
to reach another City where it is scheduled to play its next game, the home 
Club shall be compelled, upon notice (24 hours in advance and in writing) from 
the visiting club, and the visiting club shall be compelled upon like notice from 
the home club, to begin the game three and one-half hours before the time of 
departure of the last train by means of which either club can reach the next 
scheduled appointment in time. 

Before such a game is started the umpire in chief and the two managers 
Shall agree upon a time, after which an inning shall not be started, but if an 
agreement between the two managers is not possible, the umpire in chief shal 
ix this time. In such event either club may leave the field at the end of an 
inning, after the time agreed upon, or fixed by the umpire in chief, after which 
no inning shall be started, without forfeiting any rights or privileges, 
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Rain Checks 


Sec. 11. Each admission ticket to a League game shall have a rain check 
uttached thereto which shall be good for admission to a succeeding game only 
in the event that a legal game shall not have been played on the date for whic! 
such ticket was issued. 

Forfeited Games 


Sec. 12. A member shall be entitled to forfeited games—to count in its serics 
as games won by a score of nine runs to none—in case where the umpire of an 
championship game shall award the game to such member on account of the 
violation by the contesting club of this constitution, or of any playing rule. 
In the event of said forfeiture being caused by the withdrawal of the players 
during the progress of a game or by failure of a member of the League to report 
with its team at the time fixed for the gaine, unless official notice has been 
received from the home member that the game cannot be played, then such 
forfeiting member shall incur a penalty of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars, 
which sum shall be payable to the Treasurer of the League within ten days 
thereafter for the use and benefit of the non-offending member, but said fine 
may be remitted or modified upon appeal to and hearing by the President of 
the League, provided, that notice of such appeal be given to the President of 
the League by mail or telegraph within such period of ten days. 


Drawn Games, Etc. 


Sec. 13. Drawn, tie or postponed games shall not count in the series as games, 
but must be played off, if possible, as provided in Section 5 of this article. If 
they cannot be played off as herein provided they may subsequently be played 
off, if sufficient time exists before the close of the playing season. The indi- 
vidual performances of players in any game of five or more innings shall be 
included in the official averages. 


Double Games for One Admission 


Sec. 14. (a) Two games for one admission shall not be permitted until the 
last two scheduled series, except in the cities of Boston and Philadelphia, wher 
they may be played during the first scheduled series, with the consent of the 
visiting elub: and they shall be compulsory to the extent of playing off all post- 
poned or drawn games of the first series on the first or succeeding day of the 
second series. After the first series, all postponed or drawn games shall be 
played on the following day, if the schedule permits. If any postponed or 
drawn games remain unplayed after the last scheduled date in any city, such 
games must be played off on the grounds of the opposing club on a date within 
the closing series, if any. 

(}) When games are postponed or drawn during the first series, the home 
club must notify League Headquarters within seventy-two (72) hours the dat: 
on which such game will be played. 

When games are postponed or drawn during the second series they must 
be played the following day, if possible, and League Headquarters must be 
notified by wire immediately. If a game is postponed or drawn on the last day 
of the second series and it cannot be played on an open date immediately fo! 
lowing such series, the home club must notify League Headquarters withi: 
seventy-two (72) hours date on which game will be played. 

When games are postponed or drawn during the final series, they must be 
played the following day, if possible, and League Headquarters must be notified 
by wire immediately. If a game is postponed or drawn on the last day of the 
final series, and it cannot be played on an open date immediately following such 
series, and must be transferred to the visiting club's city, the club on whos: 
grounds the game will be played must notify League Headquarters withi 
seventy-two (72) hours date on which game will be played. 

(ce) Upon request of both interested clubs, accompanied by good and suffi 
cient reasons, the League President may permit postponed or drawn games to be 
played on dates other than those provided in this constitution (See. 14 (a)), 
except with respect to the prohibition of two games for one admission in the 
first series. 
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Winning the Pennant 


Sec. 15. The club which shall have won the greatest percentage of games in 
the championship series shall be declared the champion club of the League for 
the season in which such games were played. In the event that two or more 
clubs shall have won the same percentage of games, then the President shall 
at once arrange a special game between such clubs, such game to be played at 
the close of the championship season, and the game so played shall be included 
in the championship record and counted in awarding the championship. The 
place of the game shall be in one of the two cities of the contesting clubs, and 
shall be decided by lot. In such cases only, the provisions of this constitution 
prohibiting the playing or recording as championship games, of games played 
after the expiration of the playing season, shall not apply. The emblem of the 
championship shall be a pennant (of the National colors) to cost not less than 
$100.00. On it shall be inscribed “Champions of the American League” with 
the name of the club and the vear in which the title was won and the champion- 
ship club shall be entitled to fly the pennant until the close of the ensuing year. 


ARTICLE XV. DECIDING THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


‘he championship shall be decided in the following manner: 

Within twenty-four hours after each came played for the championship, the 
member, at whose ball park the game shall have been played, shall prepare and 
forward to the Secretary of the League a statement containing the full score of 
the game, according to the system specified in the playing rules, the date, the 
place where played, the names of the clubs and umpires; provided that in any 
case Where the score of the championship game shall not be forwarded within 
five days after the playing of such game, the member of the League whose duty 
t was to forward such score shall pay to the League the sum of Ten ($10.00) 
Dollars as the penalty for such default. 

At the close of the season the Secretary of the League shall prepare a tabulated 
statement of the games won and lost by each club according to the statements 
so sent him, and submit the same with the statements so sent to him to the 
Board of Directors and said Board shall make the award in writing and report 
the same to the League at its next annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XVI. AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


This constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of this League at the time such amendment is voted upon, at any annual meeting 
or at a special meeting called for that purpose and in case of such special meeting 
the call therefor shall state that such meeting is being called for the purpose of 
considering amendments to the constitution. 


MAJOR LEAGUE AGREEMENT 


This agreement, entered into this Ist day of November 1946, by and between 
the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, and each of its Eight Con- 
stituent Clubs, on the one part, and the American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, and each of its Eight Constituent Clubs, on the other part. 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas the parties hereto are the parties to an agreement executed January 
12, 1921, and amended December 12, 1944, and February 3, 1945, known as the 
Major League Agreement; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire further to amend the Major League Agree- 
ment as hereinafter provided ; 

Now, therefore, it is mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that 
the Major League Agreement is hereby amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE I. THE COMMISSIONER 


Section 1. The Office of Commissioner created by the Major League Agree- 
ment of January 12, 1921, is hereby continued for the period of this Agreement. 
Sec. 2. The functions of the Commissioner shall be as follows: 
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(a) To investigate, either upon compliment or upon his own initiative, any 
act, transaction or practice charged, alleged or suspected to be detrimental t 
the best interests of the national game of baseball, with authority to summon 
persons and to order the production of documents, and, in case of refusal to 
appear or produce, to impose such penalties as are hereinafter provided. 

(b) To determine, after investigation, what preventive, remedial! or punitive 
action is appropriate in the premises, and to take such action either agains: 
Major Leagues, Major League clubs or individuals, as the case may be. 

(c) To hear and determine finally any dispute between the Major Leagues 
which may be certified to him for determination by the President of either Major 
League. 

(d) To hear and determine finally any dispute to which a player is a party, 
or any dispute concerning a player, which may be certified to him by either or 
any of the disputants. 

(e) To formulate, and from time to time announce, the rules of procedure to 
be observed by the Commissioner and all other parties in connection with the 
discharge of his duties. Such rules shall always recognize the right of any 
party in interest to appear before the Commissioner and be heard and the right 
of the Presidents of the two Major Leagues to appear and be heard upon any) 
matter affecting the interests of the Major Leagues, or either of them. 

Sec. 3. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by Major Leagues, 
Major League clubs, officers, employees or players, punitive action by the Com 
missioner may in any case take the form of a public reprimand. In the case of 
a Major League or club, the Commissioner may impose a fine not exceeding Five 
Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) for any one offense. In the case of a Major League 
club, punishment may extend to temporary deprivation of representation in joint 
meetings held under this agreement, In the case of any official or employee of 
a Major League or of any Major League club, punishment may extend to sus- 
pension or removal. For such conduct, a player may be declared by the Com 
missioner temporarily or permanently ineligible to play for any club which is a 
party to this agreement. 

No Major League rule or other joint action of the two Major Leagues and no 
act or procedure taken in compliance with any such Major League rule or joint 
action of the two Major Leagues shall be considered or construed to be detri 
mental to baseball. If in the judgment of the Commissioner, any Major League 
rule or any joint action of the two Major Leagues becomes in its operation 
impracticable or disadvantageous to baseball, either by reason of changed condi 
tions or otherwise, the Commissioner shall send a notice to the President of each 
Major League stating his judgment and the reasons therefor, and noticing such 
rule or joint action for reconsideration at the next regular joint meeting of the 
Major Leagues, or at a special joint meeting of the Major Leagues called by the 
Commissioner for the purpose of such reconsideration. At such regular or 
special joint meeting, such rule or joint action shall be voted upon as would be 
done if it were being initially proposed. During such period of reconsideration, 
such rule or joint action of the Leagues shall be in full force and effect. 

Sec. 4. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by organizations not 
parties to this agreement, or by individuals not connected with any of the 
parties hereto, the Commissioner may pursue appropriate legal remedies, advo 
cate remedial legislation and take such other steps as he may deem necessary 
and proper in the interests of the morale of the players and the honor of the 
game. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall hold office for seven (7) years and shall lx 
eligible to succeed himself. Any re-election shall not be considered more than 
eighteen (18) months nor less than twelve (12) months prior to the expiration 
of any term. The Commissioner’s compensation shall be Fifty Thousand Dollars 
($50,000.00) per annum.” 

Sec. 6. The election of any Commissioner hereunder shall be at a joint meeting 
of the two Major Leagues; the vote shall be by clubs; and to elect shall require 
the affirmative vote of twelve (12) of the sixteen clubs signatory hereto. During 
any vacancy in the office of Commissioner due to the resignation, death, or 
incapacity of any Commissioner during his term, or due to the failure to elect a 
Commissioner upon the expiration of a Commissioner’s term, all the powers and 

tAt a special Joint Meeting of the two Major Leacues in New York, N. Y., on December 
14, 1949, a resolution was unanimously adopted: “That the salary of the Commissione: 
beginning January 1, 1950, shall be at the rate of $65,000.00 per annum for the remaining 
period of his existing contract.” 
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duties of the Commissioner shall be conferred upon and thenceforth exercised 
by the Executive Council, until a new Commissioner of Baseball has been elected 
as herein set forth. 

ARTICLE II. THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Executive Council is hereby created, to be composed of the 
Commissioner, the President of each of the Major Leagues and two other mem- 
bers, one to be elected annually by a majority vote of each of the Major Leagues: 
provided, however, that in all matters which concern the standard form of 
players’ contract or its provisions or regulations, the players shall be represented 
on the Executive Council by two active players, one to be elected annually by the 
players of each Major League. 

In case of a division within the Council, the decision of a majority shall be 
controlling and final. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall have jurisdiction in the following matters: 

(a) To cooperate, advise, and confer with the Commissioner and other offices, 
agencies, and individuais in an effort to perpetuate baseball as the national game 
of America, and to surround it with such safeguards as may warrant absolute 
public confidence in its integrity, operations, and methods. 

(b) To promote and protect the interests of leagues and clubs, and especially 
to protect the interests of the players, and to insure to them advancement in their 
profession and fair and adequate compensation commensurate with their indi- 
vidual skill, expertness, and experience. 

(c) To survey, investigate, and submit recommendations for change in, elimi- 
nation of, addition to, or amendments to any rules, regulations, agreements, 
proposals, or other matters in which the Major Leagues have an interest and 
particularly in respect to— 

(1) Rules and Regulations determining relationships between players and 
clubs, between clubs and between the Leagues, and any and all matters concerning 
players contracts or Regulations; and 

(2) Rules and Regulations to govern the playing of World Series games, the 
All-Star game, and any other interleague contests or games in which Major 
League clubs participate, and/or games which may be played for charitable 
purposes. 

(d) In the interim between joint meetings of the Major Leagues, to exercise 
full power and authority over all other matters pertaining to the Major Leagues 
jointly, not within the jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under this 
Agreement, including the adoption, amendment, or suspension of Major League 
Rules, except Major League Rule 28, for said interim: provided that all actions 
of the Executive Council pursuant to this paragraph (d) shall be presented to 
each Major League and shall be noticed for action at the next regular or special 
joint meeting of the Major Leagues for approval or other disposition. 

Nothing contained in this Section 2 shall be deemed to diminish or curtail the 
jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner under Article I hereof or to empower 
the Executive Council to amend or suspend in any respect any provisions of this 
Agreement. : 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner or the Executive Council or either Major League or 
auy Major League club muy, from time to time, propose to the Major Leagues the 
adoption or amendment or rescission of any rule, regulation or standard form, 
or any other matter for joint action of the Major Leagues. 

Except by unanimous consent, no action shall be taken at any joint meeting 
upon any matter of which thirty (30) days’ prior written notice shall not have 
been given all Major League clubs and the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council shall study each proposal so noticed for consideration at a joint meeting 
ana shall submit to the joint meeting the recommendation thereon of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall recommend to the Major Leagues, from 
time to time, the appropriation of such funds as may be necessary to cover the 
clerical, administrative, and operational expenses of the Commissioner’s office 
and the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall be permanent Chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Commissioner's office shall act as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Executive Council but shall not be entitled to vote on any 
matter acted upon by the Executive Council. The members of the Executive 
Council shall receive no compensation for their services as members thereof but 
shall be allowed their traveling expenses while attending meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council or conducting business of the Executive Council away from home. 
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Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall hold regularly scheduled meetings at least 
once each quarter of each calendar year. At the third-quarter meeting the players 
shall be represented as set forth in Section 1 of this Article 1]. The Executive 
Council shall hold such other meetings as may, from time to time, be called at 
the request of the Chairman, the President of either Major League, or a majority 
of the members of either Major League. The Executive Council shall establish 
its own rules of procedure for all such meetings. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall keep minutes of its meetings and shal! 
submit a report covering all matters acted upon by the Executive Council which 
have not been previously reported and approved by the Leagues, together with 
its recommendations, to each member of the Major Leagues at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting of each League, which shall be held in December of 
each calendar year. 

ARTICLE III. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Section 1. The Commissioner shall appoint a Secretary-Treasurer who shal! 
hold office during the pleasure of the Exeeutive Council. His duties shall bi 
such as the Council shall from time to time determine. His compensation shall 
be fixed by the Council, subject to the approval of the Major Leagues. 


ARTICLE IV. UNIFORM RULES 


Section 1. Any rules, regulations, or standard forms proposed, as above, by 
the Commissioner, the Executive Council, a League, or any club, shall, upon 
formal acceptance by the Major Leagues, become binding upon them and shall 
not thereafter be amended, except as provided in Article II, Section 2 (d) hereof 
or by the concurrent action of both Major Leagues. The authority of the Com 
missioner to determine finally a disagreement between Major Leagues shal! 
extend to the case of a disagreement over a proposed amendment. 

Sec. 2. Amendments to rules, regulations, or standard forms shall, after they 
have become operative, be subject to further amendment only as provided in 
Section 1 of this Article. 

ARTICLE V. JOINT MEETINGS 


SecTION 1. At all joint meetings of the two Major Leagues, and of their con 
stituent clubs, the Commissioner shall preside. 

Sec. 2. Upon all questions of an interleague nature, or in any matter coming 
up in a joint meeting of the two Major Leagues, the roll shall be called, and after 
voting by clubs in each League, if there shall be a division then The American 
League shall cast one vote and The National League another vote. Should these 
two votes be at \uariance, then the Commissioner shall cast the deciding vote. 
There shall be no appeal therefrom. 

Sec. 3. Joint meetings of the Major Leagues, and of their constituent clubs, 
may be called by the Commissioner upon reasonable notice and shall be so 
‘alled whenever he is thereunto requested in writing by the President of either 
of said Leagues. 

ARTICLE VI. FINANCES 

Section 1. The expenses of the Executive Council, including the salaries of 
the Commissioner and of the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be paid by the Major 
Leagues, except to the extent that funds sufficient for the purpose are derived 
from games conducted under the auspices of the Council. 

Sec. 2. The Major Leagues, and each of their constituent clubs, shall upon 
the demand of the Council contribute, share and share alike, to meet any de- 
ficiency of revenue remaining after the application to expenses of all funds 
properly applicable thereto. 


ARTICLE VIT. SUBMISSION TO JURISDICTION OF COMMISSIONER 


Secrion. 1. The Major Leagues and their constituent clubs severally agreed 
to be bound by the decisions of the Commissioner and the discipline imposed by 
him under the provisions of this agreement. 

Sec. 2. The form of player's contract to be used by the Major Leagues, and 
all contracts between Major Leagues or clubs and their officers and employees, 
shall contain a clause by which the parties agree to submit themselves to the 
discipline of the Commissioner, and to accept his decisions rendered in accord- 
ance with this agreement. 
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ARTICLE VIII, DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


Section 1. This agreement shall remain in force until January 1, 1970. 


ARTICLE IX. LIMITATION OF AMENDMENTS 


Secrion 1. Each of the parties hereto subscribes this agreement in considera- 
tion of the promises of all the others that no diminution of the compensation or 
powers of the present or any succeeding Commissioner shall be made during his 
term of office. 

In witness whereof, each of the parties hereto has caused this Agreement to 
be executed in triplicate in its name by its duly authorized officer the day and 
year first above written. 

The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, By Ford C. Frick, President 
National League Baseball Club of Boston, Inc., By Louis R. Perini, President 
Brooklyn National League Baseball Club, Inc., By Branch Rickey, President 
Chicago National League Baseball Club, By Philip K. Wrigley, President 

The Cincinnati Baseball Club Company, By Warren C. Giles, Vice President 
National Exhibition Company, By Horace C. Stoneham, President 

The Philadelphia National League Club, By R. R. M. Carpenter, Jr., President 
Pittsburgh Athletic Company, Inc., By Frank E. MeKinney, President 

St. Louis National Baseball Club, By S. Breadon, President 

The American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, By William Harridge, 

President 
Boston American League Base Ball Company, By Edward T. Collins, Vice 

President 
American League Base Ball Club of Chicago, By Leslie M. O’Connor, Vice 

President 
Cleveland Baseball Corporation, By Bill Veeck, President 
Detroit Baseball Company, By W. G. “Billy” Evans, Vice President 
American League Basebal! Club of New York, Inc., By L. S. MacPhail, President 
American Base Ball Club of Philadelphia, By Roy F. MeGillicuddy, Vice President 
American League Baseball Company of St. Louis, By Wm. O. DeWitt, Vice 

President 
Washington American League Base Ball Club, By Calvin R. Griffith, Vice 

President 


Masor Leacup Ruies 
RULE 1, CIRCUITS 


National League Circuit—(a) The circuit of the National League shall 
comprise the following cities: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St 
Louis, Cincinnati, and New York, in which last named city there shall be two 
clubs (one as now located in the Borough of Manhattan, and one as now located 
in the Borough of Brooklyn). 

imerican League Circuit—(b) The cireuit of the American League shall 
comprise the following cities: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Competition.—(c) To preserve and stimulate competition for the League 
ennants and for the World Championship, the circuits thus established shall 
remain unchanged either by withdrawal from a city, by inclusion of another city 
or by consolidation of clubs within a city, unless in any case the change is approved 
by a majority of clubs in each League, except that the circuit of either Major 
League shall not be changed except by the unanimous consent of the clubs con- 
stituting said League. 

Provided further, that the circuit of either Major League shall not be changed 
to inelude any city in the circuit of the other Major League except by the 
inanimous consent of the clubs constituting both Major Leagues. 

Broadcasting. —(d) (1) Each Major League Club shall have the exclusive 
right freely to authorize a broadcast (including rebroadcast and network broad- 
cast) of games played in its home park, except that a Major League ¢lub shall 
not authorize a broadcast of such games to be made from a station located 
utside its home territory and within the home territory of another Major or 
Minor League club during the time that such other club is playing a home game, 
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unless such other club has prior thereto consented to the broadcast of said game 
or of any game of another Major League club during such time from a station 
located within its home territory. 

Telecasting—(2) Each Major League club shall have the exclusive right 
freely to authorize a telecast (including retelecast and network telecast) of 
games played in its home park, except that a Major League Club shall not 
authorize a telecast of such games to be made from a station located outside its 
home territory and within the home territory of another Major or Minor 
League Club during the time that (a) a home game of such other club is being 
played or (b) its away-from-home game is being telecast from any television 
Station or stations located within the home territory of such other club unless 
such other club has prior thereto consented to the telecast of said game or of any 
game of another Major League club during such time from a station located 
within its home territory. 

(3) Nothing contained in paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be deemed to limit 
the right of each Major League Club to authorize a broadcast or telecast of any 
or all of both its home and away-from-home games at any time from any station 
or stations located within its home territory. 

(4) Where any consent is required under paragraphs (1) or (2), the Major 
League Club or Major League authorizing the broadcast or telecast must secure 
such consent. No club giving such consent shall be entitled to limit its consent 
to any particular station or sponsor or to the games of any particular club or 
grant any rights (exclusive or otherwise) in respect to the broadcasting or 
telecasting within its home territory of any games of any other club; but such 
club may limit its consent to a particular date or dates. 

(5) The words “home territory” shall mean and include, with respect to any 


baseball club, the territory included within the circumference of a circle having 
a radius of fifty (50) miles, with its center at the baseball park of such baseball! 


club. 

For the purposes of this rule, the phrase “during the time,” as applied to the 
playing of a home game or the telecast of an away-from-home game, shall mean 
a period of time commencing thirty (30) minutes before the commencement of 
such game and continuing for three and a half (3!5) hours in the ease of a single 
game, and for five and a half (5%) hours in the case of a double header. 

(6) Nothing contained in this rule shall be deemed to affect or limit the owner 
ship by each Major League club of all right, title and interest in and to its games, 
including the news thereof, or to affect or limit (except to the extent set forth ir 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Rule 1(d) its exclusive right and privilege to 
sell, license, control, regulate and terminate the publication or dissemination by 
radio, television or otherwise of any news, reports, descriptions and accounts of 
any game or any part thereof, both within and outside its home territory. 

This amendment shall be effective October 15, 1949. 


RULE 2. PLAYER LIMITS 


September 1-May 15.—(a) Since the supply of skilled players is not equal to 
the demand, no club shall have title to or under its control at any one time more 
than forty (40) players, exclusive of non-playing manager, coaches and players 
who have been promulgated as ineligible or voluntarily retired, or who have been 
placed on the National Defense Service and Government Lists. DPlayers on whose 
services a club reserves an option to reeall shall count in the forty (40) limit. 

(b) From the 31st day of the playing season to August 31 (both inclusive) of 
each year the number of players in the active service of a club shall not exceed 
twenty-five (25), exclusive of non-playing manager and players who have been 
promulgated as ineligible or voluntarily retired, or who have been placed on the 
National Defense Service and Government Lists. In addition to the limits im- 
posed above, each classification (including the Major Leagues) may add one 
additional assignment for each three or fraction options allowed in the above 
limits, 

(c) A player on the “Suspended” list shall count in the player limits. 

(d) In enforcing the foregoing limits, all players of a club (exclusive of in- 
eligible voluntarily retired, or players who have been placed on the National De- 
fense Service List, non-playing manager and coaches) during the playing season 
shall be regarded as “active players” except as follows: 
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A player under contract or terms acceptance for future service shall be included 
in the total-player limit until he reports for service. 

A player with a club under optional agreement from another club shall be in- 
cluded in the total-players limit of the assignor club unless and until the recall 
option is canceled, and in the active-players limit of the assignee club until re- 
turned to the assignor club. 

A player whose contract has been assigned to another club shall be included in 
the active-players limit of the assignor club and in the total-players limit of the 
assignee club until he leaves the assignor club, and shall be included in the active- 
players limit of the assignee club when he joins that club. 

Where a club has acquired an option to purchase the contract of a player, he 
shall be included in the club’s total-players limit until the option terminates. 

(e) A player incapacitated to render service may be placed on the disabled 
list upon application by his club to its League President, who shall certify the 
application to the Commissioner. No player shall be placed on the disability list 
after August 1 until the close of the season; nor shall any club, at any time, have 
more than 2 players on said list. Any player placed on said list must remain 
thereon at least thirty (30) calendar days of a playing season, after which he 
may be reinstated upon application to the League President, who shall certify 
the application to the Commissioner. Such players shall count in the forty (40) 
limit, but shall not count in the twenty-five (25) active-service player limit. 

Player-Coach.—(f) (1) A man employed as a coach shall not count in the 
player limits unless and until he signs a contract as a player. Upon signing as 
a player he cannot be re-employed as a coach the same season, unless waivers are 
first secured and he is unconditionally released as a player. 

(2) A man signed as a player cannot be re-employed as a coach unless he is 
first unconditionally released as a player, after waivers are secured. If then em- 
ployed under a coach contract, the club cannot release him as a coach and re-sign 
him as a player during the same season. 

(3) Approval shall not be given to contracts of players released as players and 
re-signed as coaches after August Ist of any season. 

(4) No contract shall be approved whereby a man is employed to be either a 
player or a coach. 


RULE 8. PLAYER CONTRACTS 


Uniform Contract.—(a) To preserve morale and to produce the similarity of 
conditions necessary to keen competition, the contracts between all clubs and 
their players in the Major League shall be in a single form which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Major League Executive Council. No club shall make a contract 
different from the uniform contract or a contract containing a non-reserve clause, 
except with the written approval of the Major League Executive Council. All 
contracts shall be in duplicate and the player shall retain a counterpart original 
The making of any agreement between a club and a player not embodied in the 
contract shall subject both parties to discipline: and no such agreement, whether 
written or verbal, shall be recognized or enforced. 

Contract Tender.—(b) Contracts must be tendered by registered mail (ad- 
dressed to the player's last address of record with the club) to eligible Major 
League players on or before February 1 (or if Sunday, then the preceding busi- 
ness day). Clubs shall not tender contracts to players whose names appear on 
the voluntarily-retired, ineligible, National Defense Service or Government lists 
until he has been reinstated as set forth in Rule 16 (a); but a player reinstated 
in the period from February 1 to July 31st, of any year, not tendered or mailed 
a contract within thirty days after such reinstatement, by the club entitled to his 
services, shall be declared a free agent. 

Notice —(c) The League President and the Commissioner shall be notified 
promptly when a player signs a contract. 

Terms Accepted.—(d) Any agreement between club and player for service, 
evidenced by written acceptance, whether by letter or telegram or receipt from 
player for money advanced to him to bind such agreement, shall be construed to 
be a contract and held to be binding, provided the player declines to enter into 
a formal contract; but his refusal to sign such formal contract shall render him 
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disqualified to play with the contracting club or to enter the service of any Maj}: 
or Minor League Clubs unless released or assigned.’ 

Filing.—(e) The validity of any contract, arrangement, or agreement betwe 
a club and a player, not on its reserve list, for the service of the player will not 
be recognized unless the written proof thereof is submitted (to the Presiden: 
of the interested club’s league, and to the Commissioner) within twenty da) 
after such agreement is made, for the promulgation in the next official bulletin 

Gift for Securing Employment Forbidden.—(f) If any scout, player, employee, 
or official of any club, or any umpire, employee, or official of any league, sha!! 
demand or receive any money or other valuable consideration, whether gratuitous 
or otherwise, from any player or umpire for or because of services rendered, « 
to be rendered, or supposed to have been rendered, or to be rendered, in securing 
him employment with any Major or Minor League Club, such money or othe: 

valuable consideration shall be returned immediately upon its receipt, and if no! 
so returned the Commissioner may impose such penalties, including ineligibility, 
as he may deem proper. 

Tampering.—(g) To preserve discipline and competition, and to prevent th: 
enticement of players, coaches, managers, and umpires, there shall be no negotia 
tions or dealings respecting employment, either present or prospective, between 
any player, coach, or manager, and any club other than the club with which 
he is under contract or acceptance of terms, or by which he is reserved or between 
any umpire and any League other than the League with which he is under 
contract or acceptance of terms, unless the Club or League with which he is 
connected shall have, in writing, expressly authorized such negotiations or dea! 
ings prior to their commencement. 

High-School Players.—(h) No student of a high school shall be signed to a 
professional baseball contract until the day following his graduation if he gradu- 
ates with his original class, or the day following the graduation of his origina! 
class if he does not graduate at the same time, or, if he has left school, until the 
day following the graduation of his original class; nor shall any representative 
of professional baseball initiate or participate in any negotiations which would 
violate such boys’ high-school athletic eligibility, except that a boy out of scho 
one year or longer may with the consent of his parents apply to the Commis 
sioner to sign.a contract, and if, in the judgment of the Commissioner, the circun 


The attention of club officials is called to the three requirements for validity of a ter: 
acceptance. 

(1) It must be a contract between club and player: that is, it must bind them both t! 
elub and the player, and state the essential terms agreed upon by them, such as the salar 
to be paid, date the player is to report, ete. For example, it may be in this form: 

“The _____________ Club agrees to employ, and __......----. (Player’s name) agret 
to serve the club, as a baseball a salary to be & ..-. Player to report f 
S00veee O08 on. ccann * ___... And other terms of the employme nt to be set 
Lee _..-. League uniform player’s contract. Signed 

(Date) , 19 


a . pene erevmiaeranm doen 


(2) The agreement—its two , parts separately, the offer or “terms’ : from the club or t! 
player, and the aeceptance of that offer by the other party—must be in writing. A tel 
gram or letter is sufficient, but there must be such written proof as to both the offer a: 
the acceptance. <A player’s receipt for money advanced to him to bind such agreement i 
regarded as a written acceptance by him. 

A verhal agreement is worthless, even if admitted by the player. An agreement sign 
by the player, but which the club did not sign or accept in writing, or by money advanced 
to the player is also worthless. 

(3) The written proof of the terms of acceptance must be submitted by a Major Leag 
Club to the League President and Commissioner within twenty days after the agreeme nt i 
made. Mere notification that there has been a terms acceptance is not sufficient. 

Absence of any of those three prerequisits to validity will render the terms acceptan 
void and of no effect whatever. 
¢ es —Interpretation of Special Considerations given Players in their New Form 

ontract. 

(a) The special consideration given players in their new form of contract, such 
training camp allowance, moving expense, minimum salary, ete., apply only while player 
is on active list of the Major League Club. 

(b) A player released under option to a Minor League club and recalled by a Major 
League Club, but who does not report to the Major League Club for active service be fore 
the close of its playing season, is entitled only to the difference between his Minor Leag 
salary and the amount stipulated in his Major League contract. 

(c) A player sent to a Minor League club during training season loses his $25 per week 
expense allowance when he leaves the Major League camp. After that date he accepts 
whatever allowance, if any, is in practice in the Minor League camp 

(d) An optional player transferred from one Minor League Club to another while on 
option is not entitled to the $500 moving allowance, provided in the ag Leagues 

?'The rule is interpreted as applying to all high-school students in U.S. A. and Canada 


as 
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stances justify it, he shall approve the application and so notify all clubs. Such 
player may be signed to a professional baseball contract fifteen (15) days subse- 
quent to the date of the Commissioner’s notice. 

Any contract made in violation of the above agreement shall be declared null 
and void, and the offending club shall be permanently prohibited from using such 
player. Also, any club which fails to establish that it did not know, and by exer- 
cising reasonable care and diligence could not have known, that the player was 
connected with the National Federation of High Schools or other high-school 
associations party to such agreement with professional baseball and was still 
eligible, therefore, shall be fined $500. Any club official or employee conducting 
any such negotiations and who does not establish that he did not know, and by 
exercising reasonable care and diligence could not have known, of such inter- 
ference with such player’s eligibility shall be ineligiblized for one year. 

The foregoing rule shall be in effect for the period of the agreement with the 
National High School Federation as originally executed or as subsequently 
extended and shall cease to be in effect if and when said agreement is terminated. 

If any agreement similar to the agreement with the National High School 
Federation shall be made by the Commissioner, the foregoing rules shall apply 
to the students of high schools members of such Federation. 


Resolution 


“Resolved, That the Commissioner of Baseball, a party to an agreement dated 
the 3rd day of March 1950, wherein the National Association of Professional 
Gaseball Leagues and the National Federation of State High School Athletie 
Associations are the other parties, hereby elects to and does hereby terminate 
said agreement, effective the 31st day of December 1951, pursuant to the provisions 
of Paragraph IV if said agreement, and 

“Resolved further, That the Commissioner of Baseball be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to notify in writing the National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues and the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations no later than the 15th day of June 1951 of this action and 
of the termination of said agreement.” * 

imerican Legion Players.—(i) (1) No player on an American Legion Junior 
Baseball team shall be signed to a professional baseball contract until he ceases 
to be eligible for American Legion competition, nor shall any representative of 
professional baseball initiate or participate in any negotiations which would 
violate such player’s American Legion Baseball eligibility. 

(2) A club may contract with such a player, or negotiate with him for a con 
tract, if he has attained his seventeenth birthday before January 1 of the current 
year; or a club may contract with such a player, or negotiate with him for a 
contract on and after September 10th of the current year, provided the player 
has attained or will attain his seventeenth birthday after September 10th of the 
current year and before January 1 of the succeeding year. 

(83) In any case where, in the judgment of the Commissioner and the National 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion having supervision of Amer- 
ican Legion Junior Baseball with which a player is or was formerly connected, 
the facts, cireumstances and conditions justify an exception being made to the 
foregoing and permit the signing of such player to a professional baseball con- 
tract, the Commissioner shall so notify all Major and Minor League Clubs, and 
such player may be signed to a professional baseball contract fifteen days subse- 
quent to the date of the Commissioner's notice. 

(4) Any contract made in violation of the foregoing shall be declared null 
and void. If the club contracting with such player or negotiating with him 
in violation of the foregoing, fails to establish that it did not know, and by 
exercising reasonable care and diligence could not have known, that the player 
was connected with American Legion Junior Baseball and still eligible therefor, 
the club shall be fined $500.00 and shall be permanently prohibited from con- 
tracting with such player: and any club official, employee or agent who contracts 
or negotiates with such player in violation of the foregoing, and who fails to 
establish that he did not know, and by the exercise of reasonable care and dili- 
gence could not have known, of such player’s American Legion Junior Baseball 
service and eligibility, may be ineligibilized by the Commissioner for one year. A 
written statement by the National Americanism Commission of the American 


; * Adopted at the Major Leagues Joint Meeting, St. Petersburg, Florida, 12 December, 
950. 
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Legion that a player is not connected with American Legion Junior Baseball or 
has ceased to be eligible therefor, supported by an affidavit by a player, or either 
or both his parents, that he has not been connected with American Legion Base 
ball, or that, if connected, he has ceased to be eligible for American Legion 
Junior Baseball by reason of age as shown by date of birth set forth in such 
aflidavit, shall preclude the imposition of any penalty upon the club or club 
official, employee or agent; but if subsequently ascertained to be incorrect, shal 
not preclude the Commissioner from declaring the contract null and void. 


RULE 4. RESERVE LISTS 


Filing.—(a) On or before November 20 in each year, each Major League club 
shall transmit to the Commissioner and to its League President a list of not 
exceeding forty (40) active and eligible players, whom the club desires to reserve 
for the ensuing season; and also a list of all its players who have been promul 
gated as placed on the National Defense Service, Government, Voluntarily Retired 
Suspended or Ineligible list. On or before November 30 the League President shal! 
transmit all of said lists to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council, who 
shall thereupon promulgate same, and thereafter no player on any list shall be 
eligible to play for or negotiate with any other club until his contract has been 
assigned or he has been released. 

Salary Unpaid.—(b) A club shall have no right to reserve a player to whom 
it is indebted for arrears in salary as to which no bona fide undecided dispute 
exists; and upon application by any such player, the Commissioner may remove 
such player’s name from the reserve list and declare him a free agent. 

Retired or Ineligible Players—(c) A player reserved for two consecutive years 
as voluntarily retired or ineligible shall be omitted from future reserve lists 
but shall not be eligible until first reinstated in accordance with Rule 16, Major 
League Rules, and upon such reinstatement, he shall be restored to the active 
list of the club with which connected when he retired or became ineligible. 


RULE 5. MAJOR LEAGUE SELECTIONS OF PLAYERS 


Dates.—(a) Fach year the Commissioner shall designate a two-day period, 
starting on or before November 20th, during which a Major League Club may 
give notice, through the Commissioner or the Secretary-Treasurer of the Execu 
tive Council to the President of the National Association, that such club claims 
an assignment of the contract of a Minor League player named therein and subject 
to selection as hereinafter set forth. The selection shall be subject to approval 
by the Commissioner. Each National Association Club shall furnish to the Com- 
missioner’s office and to the President of the National Association on October 
16th of each year the data necessary for the Major League’s selection meeting. If 
any club shall fail to comply with the provisions of this rule, its players shall be 
subject to selection that year without any restrictions whatsoever. 

Veetings.—(b) The Major League selection meeting shall be held at such 
time and place as the Commissioner shall designate. 

Method of Selection—(c) At such selection meetings the National League 
shall have the even-numbered selections, and the American League the odd- 
numbered selections for 1947; and they shall reverse annually thereafter. The 
clubs of each league shall have priority in reverse order of their League standing 
at the end of the reason preceding the selection, eighth-place clubs having selec- 
tion Nos. 1 and 2 respectively, seventh-place clubs having Nos. 3 and 4, respec- 
tively, and so on up to the championship clubs, which shall have Nos. 15 and 16, 
respectively. If two or more clubs of a league shall have the same standing, their 
selection numbers shall be determined by the Commissioner by lot. 

Each Major League Club, as called in the foregoing order of priority, shall have 
a right to select one Minor League player subject to selection (naming player, 
club and league) upon the terms and conditions set forth in the Major-Minor 
League Agreement and Rules. If a club, when called, does not exercise its right 
of selection, or if its right of selection has ceased as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this section, the club next in order shall be called. After club No. 16 has been 
‘alled, the process of selection shall he repeated until each club has no further 
right of selection or has signified that it does not desire to select further. A club 
having announced its selection in proper order cannot thereafter cancel the same 
and if it makes no selection when called in proper order, it cannot select there 
after until again called in proper order. 
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Any Major League Club may authorize, in writing or by telegram, any em- 
ployee, the Secretary-Treasurer, its League President, or its League Secretary 
to announce at the selection meeting its selection or selections, which thereupon 
shall be as binding and effective as if announced by a club official. 

Selection After Adjournment of Meeting—(d) After adjournment of the 
Major League selection meeting, selections may be made by Major League Clubs 
by telegraphic notice to the Commissioner or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Executive Council, time of receipt by the telegraph company determining priority 
between such selections in ease of conflict. 

When a Major League Club’s list of elegible players, including those selected 
in accordance with these rules, shall total 40, said Club shall have no turther 
right of selection, unless it shall give notice that it will release a designated 
player, or make an outright assignment of his contract, if a selection is allowed. 
If the designated player is not released, or outright assignment of his contract 
made, within ten days from date the selection is approved by the Commissioner, 
such player’s contract shall be awarded by the Commissioner, without Cost, to 
a club of the same League, its clubs having a right to claim and be awarded such 
contract in the same order of priority as if claimed under the Major League 
waiver rules; or if not claimed by a club of that League, then to any claiming 
club of the other Major League, in like order of priority ; or if not claimed by any 
club, then the player shall be declared a free agent. 

Payment.—(e) Payment of the consideration provided by Article VI, of the 
Major-Minor League Agreement, for the selection of a player by a Major League 
club, will be: 


From Class AAA_ _ ~~ EE ED SRE CRO CA A ir TE ine ee 
From Class AA__ __ - De ese Me Le ae a ae ee ee 7, DOO 
Krom Class A—1 and Class A__- ~~~ Sian i Sc dpatele 2 = 3 6, GOO 
NT a Pe Ce aes ee EET) Ce et 2 ee ee 4, 000 
Rg Sewer ae Se! ES ae ne ae ee ae 2 00 
STE ee a NEVE Oc ee a 2) O00 
From Class E__--_- ~~ elie ate ae aa , Ps 1, 500 


Check payable to the order of the National Association shall be sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council within ten days from the date 
selection was made. 

The consideration thus paid shall be accounted for by the National Association 
to the club from which the player was selected, suid National Association being 
authorized to deduct therefrom the amount of all valid claims or liens against 
the club or territory. In case of such deduction it shall become the duty of 
suid National Association to make payment of the deducted sum to the party 
entitled thereto. 

Players Subject to Selection—(f) Players shall be subject to selection upon 
the following conditions: 

Players whose contracts have been or are hereafter assigned to Minor League 
Clubs by Major League Clubs shall be subject to selection, without other restric- 
tion than set forth in Section 3, Article VI, Major-Minor League Agreement 

Any club may designate one or more players who shall be subject to unre 
stricted selection. Prior selection of any pliyer on such unrestricted list shall 
not preclude the selection of any one player as provided in paragraph 1 of tl 
section, 

All other players shall be subject to selection by Major or Minor League Clubs 
after they have had the following experience with a club or clubs of the Nutional 
Association ; service during part of each of four seasons, if selected from Class 
AAA or AA; service during part of each of three seasons, if selected from Class 
A-1 and A. Service during part of each of two seusons, if selected from Class 
B, Class C, or Class [y. Service during part of one season if selected from 
Class E. Service and part of season shall be construed and interpreted as mean- 
ing that a player has had the requisite service, for the purpose of this rule, 
during part of a season, when he has been on the active list (suspended players 
being included on the active list but voluntarily retired or ineligible players not 
heing included during the period of their retirement or ineligibilty) or under 
the control of a National Association Club or Clubs thirty days or more of a 
championship season of such Club or Clubs. 

A player on the suspended list may be selected if such player's contract was 
otherwise subject to selection at the time said player was placed on the suspended 
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list, or if said player accumulates sufficient service to become eligible for selection 
while on the suspended list. A player on the voluntarily retired list or restricted 
list may be selected only if such player had, prior to being placed on the volun 
tarily retired or restricted list, sufficient service to be eligible for selection. 
A player on the National Defense Service list, military list, or government list, 
may not be selected. 

The selecting Club must assume all responsibility for the player’s physica! 
condition and for the player's reporting. 


RULE 6. RETURN OF SELECTED PLAYERS 


Tender.—(a) A Major League Club desiring to assign (outright or optionally : 
the contract of a selected player to a Minor League Club prior to the close of 
the championship season following the selection, shall first tender, through the 
proper channels, the outright assignment of such contract to Minor League Clubs 
of higher classification than the Club from which the player was selected; and 
if such tender be not accepted, then to the Club from which the player was 
selected. 

Such tender shall be made only to such Clubs as have, prior to February 15 
following the player's selection, filed with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Execu 
tive Council, notice that they desired the assignment of the selected player's 
contract, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (c) of this rule. 

Consideration.—(b) A Class AAA Club accepting such a tender as is provided 
for in the preceding paragraph must pay to the Major League Club the sum of 
$7,500.00 if the player’s contract was selected from Class AAA Club; $6,500.00 
if selected from Class AA; $5,000.00 if selected from Class A-1 or A; $3,500.00 
if selected from Class B: $2,000,00 if selected from Class C; $1,500,00 if selected 
from Class D; $1,200,00 if selected from Class E. 

A Class AA Club accepting such a tender must pay to the Major League Club 
the sum of $5,500 if the player's contract was selected from a Class AA Club; 
$4,500 if selected from a Class A-1 or A Club: $3.000 if selected from a Class Ik 
Club; $1,800 if selected from a Class C Club; $1,200 if selected from a Class |) 
Club, and $1,000 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class A-1 or A Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League 
Club the sum of $4,000 if the player was selected from a Class A-1 or A Club: 
$2,500 if selected from a Class B Club; $1,500 if selected from a Class C Club: 
$1,000 if selected from a Class D Club, and $800 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class B Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club the 
sum of $2,500 if the player was selected from a Class B Club; $1,000 if selected 
from a Class C Club; $800 if selected from a Class D Club, and $600 if selected 
from a Class E Club. 

A Class C Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club the 
sum of $1,000 if the player was selected from a Class C Club; $700 if selected 
from a Class D Club, and $500 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class D Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Clu) 
the sum of $700 if the player was selected from a Class D Club, and $400 if the 
player was selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class E Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club the 
sum of $200 if the player was selected from a Class E Club. 

Notice—Withdrawal—(c) To carry out the provisions of this rule, a Minor 
League Club desiring the assignment of the contract of a player selected by a 
Major League Club, shall notify the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Counci! 
to such effect on or before February 15th of the year following the player's 
selection. In default of such notice from the Club from which the player was 
selected or from any Club of higher classification, Major League Clubs shall have 
unrestricted opportunity to release or assign the contracts of selected players, 
who, after trial of their skill, may fail to come up to the required standard 
of play. Notwithstanding the filing of claim for player’s services, the Club from 
which the player was selected shall have 72 hours from time the notice of tender 
is given to accept or reject the tender. Other Clubs filing notice of desire to 
possess fhe contract of a player selected by a Major League Club may have tli 
privilege of withdrawal provided proper notice of such withdrawal is filed befor: 
notice of tender of the player's contract. Failing to file such notice, no with 
drawal shall be permitted. If more than one Club shall file a claim for such as 
signment as provided herein, the player’s contract shall be awarded to the 
highest classification Club accepting the tender. If more than one Club in that 
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classification accepts the tender, the player shall be awarded to the Club which 
won the lowest percentage of championship games in the season next preceding 
the selection of the player's contract. However, the Club from which the player 
was selected shall have prior right if no Club of higher classification accepts the 
tender. Any Club taking such an assignment shall be allowed ten days after ac- 
ceptance of the tender in which to make the payment specified in the foregoing 
paragraph, Payment shall be made by check payable to the Major League Club, 
which check shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council 
with executed assignment agreements. 

Service Required—Waivers.—(d) Selected player's contract shall not be 
assigned to a Major or Minor League Club unless he has been in the actual 
service of the selecting Major League Club until April 1 of the year following his 
selection, and then only on waivers requested on or after March 15th, if waivers 
are necessary under Major League Rule 10. 

Players, whose assignments from a Minor League Club to a Major League Club 
exclude such player from selection that year, shall not be assigned (outright or 
optionally) to a Minor League Club without first giving the player trial with a 
Major League Club at least until April Ist next following the date of his as- 
sienment to the Major League Club. Where waviers are necessary before as- 
signment (player is not subject to optional assignment under provision of Major 
League Rule 10 (¢)), such waivers may not be requested until on or after March 
1th the year next following the player’s acquisition, and waiver price on such 
players shall be as follows: 

If acquired from the Minor Leagues, the waiver price shall be the selection 
price for the classification from which the player was acquired if he would have 
been subject to selection. 

The above restrictions do not apply (1) to players acquired by Major League 
Clubs if they reported to and remained in the active service of Major League 
Clubs from August 15th to close of the preceding season; or (2) to players 
recalled under optional assignments by Major League Clubs. 

(e) Nothing in this Rule 6 shall be construed as preventing the assignment of a 
selected player's contract to a club which has not filed notice of desire of such 
issignment, providing the outright or optional assignment is made to a club 
of higher classification than any club which has filed notice of its desire to 
reacquire the contract of the selected player. 


RULE 7. TERMINATION OF PLAYER-CLUB RELATION 


The relation between the Club and the player created by contract may be 
terminated before the expiration of the specified term either by the Club, by 
release or assignment, or by the player as provided in the contract. 


RULE 8. UNCONDITIONAL RELEASE 


Waivers Required —(a) (1) In ease a Club desires to release a player un- 
onditionally, it shall tender an assignment of his contract, in accordance with 
the waiver rules, to all other Major League Clubs. Such waiver request must 
state that it is for the purpose of terminating the player’s contract. Such waiver 
equest may not be withdrawn. 

Such waiver request may be made at any time, during a playing season or 
between seasons. Such waiver shall be good for six days only. 

(2) Upon receipt of the waiver request, any other Major League Cluh may 

aim assignment of the contract at a waiver price of $1.00, and the priority 
f claims shall be determined in accordance with Major League Rule 10. 

(5) If such player’s contract is claimed, the Club shall, promptly and before 

v assignment, notify the player that it had requested waivers for the purpose 
of terminating the player's contract and that the contract had been claimed. 

(4) Within five days after receipt of notice of such claim the player shall be 
ntitled by written notice to the Club to terminate his contract on the date of his 

tice of termination. If the player fails to so notify the Club, his contract shall 

assigned to the claiming Club entitled thereto under Major League Rule 10. 

°) If the player’s contract is not claimed the Club shall deliver written notice 
' termination to the player within five days after the expiration of the waiver 

od unless the Club and player mutually agree to the continuation of the 
ver’s services, in which case the waiver secured for the purpose of uncon- 
ional release antomatically expire. 
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(6) If the contract is terminated by the player, as provided in subparagraph 
(a) (4) of this Rule 8, he shall be entitled to compensation until the date of his 
notice of termination and not thereafter. If the player's contract is not Claimed, 
the player shall be entitled to compensation until the date of delivery by the Club 
to the player of written notice of termination of his contract and not thereafter, 
unless the player is entitled to severance pay and reasonable traveling expenses 
under the terms of his contract. If the player's contract is claimed and is not 
terminated by the player, the Club shall give notice to the player of the assign- 
ment of his contract. The assignee Club shall be liable to the player for payments 
accruing from the date of such notice of assignment and shall not be liable (but 
the assignor Club shall remain liable) for payments accrued prior to and includ- 
ing that date. 

(7) A player upon whom waivers have been requested for the purpose of termi 
nating his contract shall be included in the Club’s active-players limit until the 
expiration of the waiver period but not thereafter. 

(S) No club may release unconditionally a National Defense Service, Military, 
Government, or Ineligible List player unless first reinstated from such list to the 
active list, by the Commissioner. 

(9) A club may release unconditionally a player on the Voluntarily Retired 
list, provided that approval of such unconditional release be first obtained from 
the Commissioner; provided further, however, that waivers shall be first obtained. 

Veteran Playcrs.—(b) The contract of a player who has been in one or both 
Major Leagues an aggregate of ten complete championship seasons shall not be 
assigned otherwise than to another Major League Club, without his written con- 
sent. In ascertaining such service, part-season service shall be computed at the 
rate of 172 days to a full season. Service preceding or succeeding a champion- 
ship season shall not be included. 


RULE 9. ASSIGNMENT OF PLAYER CONTRACTS 


Notice.—(a) A Club may assign to another Club an existing contract with a 
player. The player, upon receipt of written notice of such assignment, is by his 
contract bound to serve the assignee. 

The date of assignment shall be deemed to be the date upon which notice of 


assigninent is delivered to the player. 

Atter the date of such assignment all rights and obligations of the assignor 
Club thereunder shall become the rights and obligations of the assignee Club and 
the assignee Club shall be liable to the player tor payments accruing from the 
date of assignment and shall not be liable (but the assignor Club shall remain 
linble) for payments accrued prior to and including that date. 

If at any time the assignee is a Major League Club it shall be liable to pay the 
player at the full rate stipulated in the player's contract for the remainder of the 
term thereof and all prior assignors and assignees shall be relieved of liability for 
any payment during the remainder of the player's contract. 

Unless the assignuor and assignee Clubs agree otherwise, if the assignee Club is 
a Minor League Club, the assignee Club shall be liable only to pay the player at 
the rate usually paid by said assignee Club to its players of similar skill and 
ability in its Classification and the assignor Club shall be liable to pay the playe! 
for the remainder of the player’s contract the difference between the amount pay- 
able to the player under his contract and the amount paid to the player by the 
assignee Club. 

In the event the player's contract is assigned during the playing season the 
assignor Club shall be liable to pay the player his reasonable and actual moving 
expenses resulting from such assignment up to the sum of five hundred ($5.00) 
dollars.* 

In the event such player is unconditionally released by the Minor League Club 
to which the player's contract has been assigned and the player would have been 
entitled to severance pay had he been so released under his contract with the 
assignor (Major League Club) then the assignor is liable to pay the player an 
additional amount equal to thirty (80) days payment at the rate stipulated in the 
player’s contract and the reasonable traveling expenses of the player to his home. 


4 See footnote to rules, 3 (a), p. 1128. 
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Written notice of assignment of his contract shall be given to a player.” Said 
notice shall not be given until the Club has been formally advised by its League 
President that waivers have been granted by all clubs entitled to claim the player 
under the waiver rules of the league and as hereinafter set forth, and if given 
prior thereto, the notice shall be void and the Commissioner shall collect a fine 
of $100 from the Club giving such void notice. 

Time Limit.—(b) The transfer of the services of a player by a Minor League 
Club to a Major League Club or by one Minor League Club to another Minor 
League Club during the period commencing October 16th (or October 17th in any 
year in Which October 15th or 16th falls on a Sunday) and ending at 12:01 a. m. 
of the second day of the annual meeting of the National Association, is prohibited. 

Selection.—(c) Any selection made under working agreements granting the 
right to make selections of players’ contracts must be made on or before Octo- 
ber Ist of each year by written or telegraphic notice to the Club from which the 
selection is to be made, and to the Commissioner and Vresident of the National 
\ssociation if the selection is made by a Major League Club. In no event, 
whether by agreement or otherwise, shall the right of selection be extended beyond 
Qctober Ist of each year. 

Conditional Assignment.—(d) A Club which holds a player's contract under 
conditional assignment shall give the assignor Club five days written or tele 
graphic notice before expiration of the trial period, of its desire to return such 
player’s contract. Failure to give such notice five days prior to the date specitied 
s the date for retaining or returning the player's contract shall not obligate the 
original assignee to retain the player; but the Club to which the player is bein 
returned shall not be obligated to accept the transfer until five days after suc 
notice is received by wire or mail. 

The period of trial to be stipulated in conditional sale assignments sl} 


_ 


limited to 50 days of the assignee Club’s playing season, except that a peri 


not exceeding 60 days of the assignee’s season may be stipulated if the transfer 
agreement sets forth that the additional period is provided because of payer's 
neapacity from recent injury or sickness or because of prolonged absence from 
the game as a result of voluntary retirement or ineligibility, 

No conditional sales of player contracts will be approved between Clubs of 
the same Major League unless the right of trial does net include any part of a 


plaving season 


issignee Club's Responsibility for Bonus Provisions in a Plavers Contract 


e) In all eases where a Major League Player's contract Contains a bonus pro- 


® NOTICE TO PLAYER OF RELEASI! 
National \y ag 
eagcue 
American) . 


Mr 
You are hereby notified as follows 
1. That you are unconditionally released 
2. That your contract has been assizned to the 
Club ot 
(a) Without right of recall 
(b) With right of reeall 
Cross out parts not applicable In case of optional agreement, specify all conditions 
affecting player.) 


Corporate name of Club 


President 
Copy must be delivered to player: also forwarded to President of League of which Club 
is a member, and to the Commissioner. 


The following instructions are given for the guidance of club officials executing this 
orm 

1. If the player is unconditionally released, cross out all of paragraph 2, including sub 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 
2. If the player is transferred outright to another club, insert the name of that elub and 
that club's league in paragraph 2, and cross out the following. (1) paragraph 1; (2) 
-paragraph (b), of paragraph 2 
3. If the player is transferred by an optional agreement to another club, insert the name 
that club and that club’s league in paragraph 2, and cross out the following: (1) para 
raph 1; (2) sub-paragraph (a), of paragraph 2. Also specify all conditions affecting the 
iver (date reeall option is to be exercised, ete.). 


¢ 


} 


80861 52 ri, pt.6 73 
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vision, such bonus must be paid or adjusted by agreement between the player and 
the assignor Club before the assignment of such contract to any other Major 
League Club on waivers or otherwise can be approved, The assignee Club wil! 
assume only the basic salary stipulated in the contract. 

Provided, however, that only when a player's contract is assigned for $1.00 
on unconditional release waiver claim, the assignor club shall pay or adjust 
any bonus based on attendance and shall be responsible for any other bonn:s 
or portion thereof which would be payable to the player if then released un 
conditionally and the assignee club shall assume any other bonus obligation 
Stipulated in the assigned contract which may be or become payable after the date 
of the assignment. The Club requesting waivers for purpose of unconditiona! 
release, involving assignment of contract for $1.00 if claimed, shall specify that 
the contract contains a bonus provision if such is the case. 


RULE 10. MAJOR LEAGUE WAIVERS 


After June 15.—(a) No assignment of a player contract shal} be made by «a 
Major League Club after June 15 to the close of the championship season to 
another Club of the same league, or at any time to a Club of the other Majo 
League, except after all Clubs of the proposed assignor’s league shall have had 
an opportunity to take an assignment of such contract at the waiver price, the 
tender to be made through the regular waiver channels. The assignment shall 
be considered as having been made, for the purpose of this rule on the date notice 
of the assignment is given the Commissioner by mail or telegram, as shown by 
time of receipt by post office or telegraph Company stamped thereon. 

Before Assigning to Minor League.—(b) Betore a Club may assign a player's 
contract to a Minor League Club, each Major League Club must be given an 

when no such 


opportunity to take an assignment of such contract; and only 
Club accepts the assigument may the assignment to the Minor League Club be 


consummated, 

Eaeception—(c) Waivers shall not be required for optional assignment of a 
player’s contract acquired otherwise than by selection if such assignment be made 
within three years from the date the player first reported to the assignor Club 
during a championship season ; provided that one year shall be deducted from the 
three years for each season of active service the player has had in either on 
both Major Leagues or under optional assignment by a Major League Club 
and provided further that the right to recall cannot be canceled unless waivers 
shall have been granted, 

For the purpose of this Rule a player shall lose his selected status at the close 
of the first season following his selection, 

Procedure.—(d) On receipt of a request for waivers from the President of 
the League of the Club secking the same, the President of the opposite Maj 
League shall, within seventy-two hours, if the request be received during the 
championship season, or within seven days at all other times, either waive 0) 
file claim to such player. Failure of a Club to reply within the time limit shall 
be a waiver. The time limit within which interleague waivers can be exercise 
will begin to run from the time designated as the receiving time at the telegraph 
office of the city where the headquarters of the opposite Major League is located, 
with the proviso that telegrams received on Sunday or after twelve o’clock noon 
Saturday shall be considered as received on the following Monday at nine 
o'clock, if such Monday is not a holiday; and that all telegrams which are 
received on holidays shall be considered as received at nine o'clock on the day 
following such a holiday, when such following day is not a Sunday, and that 
where the time limit expires on Sunday it shall be extended until the following 
Monday. In case there should be conflict in time, due to varying state or local 
daylight savings regulations, Standard Time shall govern, 

Clubs shall not be permitted to request waivers on more than seven players 
in any one request, and not more than one waiver request may be made by any 
one club on any one date. 

Ejfective Periods.—(e) Interleague waivers granted after September 1 shall 
be in effect until 30 days (inclusive) after opening of the Major League official! 
season; and such waivers granted beginning the thirty-first day of such officia! 
season shall be in effect until June 15, inclusive. Waivers granted on and alter 
June 16 shall be in effect until September 1, inclusive, 

Penaltics.—(f) The waiver rules are for the benefit of the players, as Well as 


} 


the Clubs. No Club, therefore, should permit another Club, directly or indirectly, 
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not to claim a player on waivers, or to withdraw a claim that has been made. 
Venalties will be imposed by the Commissioner fur so doing, or for acceding 
to such solicitation. 

Closed Period.—(g) No Major League waivers shall be requested in the period 
from September 21st to November 20th, both inclusive, but intra-league waivers 
n effect on September 25th shall remain in effect through November 20th in- 

sive, 

Inter-League waivers in eifect on September 25th shall remain in effect until 

irty days, inclusive, after opening of the Major League next official season, 

provided in paragraph (e) of Rule 10. 

Priority.—(h) Preference in opportunity shall be given to Clubs in the as- 

signor’s league, and conflicting claims within a league shall have priority in 
everse order of the standing of the claiming Clubs in the contest for their 

eague Championship at the time the right to claim expires, if more than thirty 
iys after the playing season has conzmenced, and if not, then in reverse order 
such standing at the close of the preceding season, 

Revocability.—(i) Except as provided in Major League Rules 5 (a) and 3 (a) 

case of claim by any Major League Club, the club requesting waivers may, 

ithin 48 hours after receipt of advice of such claim give notice of intention 

» retain the player and withdraw the request for waivers. If such notice is 

given, the claiming Club must take the assignment of the player's contract. 
htequest for waivers on any one player shall not be withdrawn by the same Club 
more than twice in the period beginning November 21 in one calendar year and 
ending November 20 in the following calendar year. Whenever a request for 
waivers is withdrawn on any player under the provisions of this rule, waivers 
on that player may not again be requested until 30 days after the expiration date 
of such waiver request. 

When waivers are asked for a third time on a player whose contract hus been 
claimed twice previously in the same calendar year, the waiver request shall 
state that this is the third request by the asking Club and is irrevocable. 

Piaver Limit.—(j) In case of award of a player on waiver claim to any Club 

ready having the limit of players prescribed by Rule 2 (a), such Club must 

mediately upon notice of award, give notice by wire, contirmed by letter, of 
ention to release or assign the contract of a designated player to bring said 
ib within the player limit. The player designated must be released or his 
utract assigned within ten days after such claim shall have been granted, and 
shall not participate in any championship game after the player awarded to 

' Club on its waiver claim has joined the Club. 

Consideration.—(k) A Club of the opposite Major League awarded a player's 
ontract on waiver claim shall pay the sum of $10,000 therefor, except that in 

e case of a player who has been selected for a sum less than $10,000 and of any 

er who would have been subject to selection but Whose contract was uc 
ired by a Major League Club after August 15 preceding the selection date, the 
waiver price until the end of the playing season following such selection o1 
acquisition shall be the major league selection price applicable to the league 

m which the contract was selected or acquired, but not to exceed $10,000 

except that if waivers are requested for the purpose of cancelling the right 
recall an optional player, the consideration shali be $500 and the Club asking 
waivers shail have no right to cancel its waiver request if the player is 
iimed, but shall be obligated to assign to the claiming Club its right to recall 
h optional player for said sum of $500; and provided further that all waiver 
equests made for such purpose shall specify that they are made for such purpose, 

\otice to Commissioner.—(l) When waivers are granted, the President of the 
League of the Club requesting waivers shall so notify the Commissioner. 

Reclaiming.—(m) If any Club secures a player on waiver claim, that Club 
shall not be permitted to ask waivers on that player until 30 days have elapsed. 
i¢ only exception to this rule shall be that waivers may be asked for the period 

nconditional release before the 30-day period has elapsed. 


" 
i 


RULE 11. OPTIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Optional Assignments.—(a) Assignments of players’ contracts must in general 

e absolute assignments, but in a limited number of cases as specilied in para- 
graph (¢) hereof, the assignor Club may reserve the right to recall, which must 
exercised on or before October Ist next ensuing, provided a consideration of 
‘100 is in each case paid by the assignee Club, in the optional assignments per 
ed between Major League Clubs and the National Association Clubs and 
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provided the assignment is filed with and approved by the Commissioner in the 
case of all such agreements involving a Major League player. 

Recall—(b) Unless otherwise agreed, any player so recalled shall remain 
with the Club from which recalled until the close of its playing season and 
official post-season games, if any. 

When a Major League Club exercises its right of recall, it shall pay the Minw: 
League Club a consideration of $500 (or such greater consideration as may 
stipulated in the optional assignment) unless it recalls the player pursuant 
notice from the Minor League Club in accordance with Section (g) hereof, 
which case the Minor League Club shall only be entitled to reimbursement 
the consideration it paid for the optional assignment. 

Limitations.—(c) Such assignments shall be known as optional agreeme 
and shall be permitted for not more than three seasons between Major Leag 
Clubs and Minor League Clubs, and three seasons between National Associatio: 
Clubs; provided that if the player be optioned for less than thirty days in one 
seuson, as determined by the date of the optional assignment and recall, re 
spectively, that shall not count as an optional transfer, in connection with t! 
foregoing limitation, 

No optional agreement shall be permitted between one Major League Club 
and another Major League Club, nor between a Major League Club and any 
Minor League Club below Class B. 

No optional agreement shall be permitted to a Club of lower classificatio 
than that from which the player entered the Major Leagues (provided he sha 
have had, prior thereto, at least three months’ active service in such Minor 
League of higher classification), unless he shall receive from the assignee Club 
or the assignor Club at least the salary he received from the Minor League Clu) 
of higher classification from which he was secured and in which he had sv 
service. 

Vumber,—(d) The number of optional agreements which any Club may have 
in effect any one time shall be limited as follows: 

1. Fifteen, in the ease of a Major League Club. 

2. Fifteen, in the case of a Class AAA Club. 

3. Fourteen, in the case of a Class AA Club. 

4. Thirteen, in the case of a Class A-1 or Class A Club. 

5. Ten, in the case of a Class B Club. 

6. Seven, in the case of a Class C Club. 

7. Four, by Class D Clubs in Class D Leagues other than the League 
which the optionor Club is a member. Class D Clubs are not permitted | 
option to Class E. 

In addition to the limits given above, each classification including the Major 
Leagues, may add one additional assignment for each three or fraction options 
allowed in the above limits. 

Provision for adding eight to total players limit and five to active players 
limit remains in effect for one calendar year from date of reinstatement, except 
that if defense status of any additional players expires between October 2nd and 
date for cutting down for active players’ limit, players shall retain their defense 
status for the purpose only of player limits until such cut-down date. 

Closed Period.—(e) No player shall be transferred optionally between twenty 
(20) days before the close of the season of the assignee Club and December 2nd, 
hoth inelusive, nor shall any plaver’s contract be assigned conditionally to a 
Club of lower Classification during that period. 

Transfer—(f) If a Club accepting a player's contract under an optional 
assignment agreement does not desire to retain such contract, it shall, if author 
ized or directed by the optionor Club, assign his contract to another Club, 
subject to the option reserved by the original optionor Club. 

Such assignment shall be made as an outright assignment and shall specif) 
that the player’s contract is being assigned subject to the right of recall by the 
original optionor Club; and shall further specify a consideration of not less than 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) if the original optionor club be a Major Leagne 
Club. No consideration shall be required in such assignments if the origina 
optionor Club be a Minor League Club, but all such assignments shall be subject 
to a Five Dollar ($5.00) fee, payable to the National Association. 

When a player’s contract is recalled by the original optionor Club, the recs!! 
consideration shall be paid to the Club which at the time of recall holds the 
player’s contract under optional assignment. 
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In all cases of such assignment, the original optionee Club shall immediately 
notify the original assignor Club of the assignment and shall also notify the 
President of the National Association, and, in addition, the Commissioner, if 
the original optionor Club was a Major League Club. 

Release.—(gy) Before such player (accepted under an optional agreement) 
may be released unconditionally, the Major League Club holding the option 
shall be given five (5) days telegraphic notice of such intention, and on its 
failure during the five-day period either to accept return of the player or to 
direct his transfer to another Minor League Club, subject to the original right 
to recall, the right of the Major League Club to reclaim the player under the 
optional agreement shall be forfeited, the player shall become a free agent, and 
the Minor League Club's responsibility for his salary shall cease at the expiration 
of said five days notice. Unless the player has sustained an injury while play- 
ing for the optionee Club which renders him incapable of playing baseball, in 
which event the optionee Club shall be liable for the payment of two (2) weeks 
salary. 

Unless the Minor League Club shall have retained such player sixty days or 
more from the date he reported, in which case it shall not have the right there 
after to release such player unconditionally except with the written consent of 
the Major League Club, and shall remain responsible for bis salary until the 
close of the Minor League Club’s season; and provided further that if any 
optional player released by a Minor League Club shall subsequently, prior to 
October Ist of the same season lie was released, be acquired by said Club, or by 
any other Club in its League, the Major League Club shall have the right of 
recall exercisable on or before October Ist, of said season, unless it shall in 
writing expressly waive such right upon notification that the Minor League Club 
desires to secure him as a free agent. 

Salary Arrears.—(h) A Club assigning the contract of a player optionally 
shall be responsible to such player for salary due him and unpaid by the Club 
to which his contract was optionally assigned, to the date of his recall, return or 
release at the request of the optioning Club. The optioning Club shall be subro 
gated to the player's lien against the territory of the defaulting Club, to which 
the player was optioned, in the amount of salary so paid the player. 

Salary on Recall. (i) A player recalled by a Major League Club under an 
optional agreement shall receive from the recalling Club the difference, if any, 
between the salary stipulated in his contract with such Club originally assigning 
for its full period and the salary stipulated in his Minor League contract. 
Upon the recall of an optional player his contract with the recalling Club which 
was the subject of the optional assignment shall be in full force and effect as to 
all of its terms and conditions. 

Salary Between Season Openings —(j) A Club which, after contracting with 
a player for a season, makes an optional assignment of such contract to a Club 
whose championship season commences after that of the assigning Club, must 
pay the player at the rate of his assigned contract from the tinue it would have 
become effective but for the assignment up to the day his salary starts with his 
new Club; provided he promptly reports and gives service to the Club to which, 
his contract is assigned. 

Player Loan Prohibited.—(k) All right or claim of a Major League Club to 

player, unless it be under an Optional Agreement approved by the Commis- 

oner, shall cease when such plaver becomes a member of a Minor League Club, 
nd no arrangement between Clubs for the loan or return of a player other than 
by an approved Optional Agreement shall be binding between the parties to it, 
or recognized by other Clubs. This rule shall apply to all classifications. This 

Ue shall not be construed as interfering with or prohibiting the recommenda 
tion or signing of players by any Major or Minor League Club, or any officer 
or employee thereof to and for any other Major or Minor League Club, providing 
the other Club is not a competitor of the signing Club or of the Club affiliated 
directly or indirectly) with that Club or system; and provided the action 
namely, the recommendation or signing by one Club to or for the other Clubs) 

reported for promulgation: nor shall Rule 11 (b) or any other rule or pro 

sion of the Major-Minor League Rules be construed as interfering with or 
prohibiting the acquisition or reacquisition of such player by any Major or Minor 
League Club. This does not authorize the selection of such players, or other 
lavers, from an owned or affiliated Club under Major-Minor Rule 5, or under 
Article 12 of the National Association Agreement. 
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Reacquiring Player.—(1l) A player’s contract assigned outright may be 
acquired by the assignor Club, or any affiliated Club, in the following cases: 

(1) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Major League 
optional assignment, the Major League Club, or any affiliated Club, may re 
quire his contract. 

(2) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Minor Leag 
optional assignment, his contract may be reacquired by the Minor League C|\ 
which assigned his contract, or by any affiliated Club. 

(3) If a player’s contract is assigned outright by a Major League Club to 
Minor League Club after the player has been credited with three seasons 
Major League optional assignment, the Major League Club, or any affiliate 
Club, may reacquire the player's contract after he has gone through unrestricted 
draft. However, player will not be credited with a year’s optional service unti 
commencement of that year’s closed period prohibiting assignment of player 
contracts, regardless of the number of times his contract may be optioned or 
reacquired during that year. 

(4) If a player's contract is assigned outright by a Minor League Club to 
a club of lower classification after the plaver has been credited with three sx 
sons of Minor League optional assignment, his contract may be reacquired after 
he has gone through unrestricted draft. However, player will not be credited 
with a year’s optional service until commencement of that year’s closed period 
prohibiting assignment of player contracts, regardless of the number of times 
his contract may be optioned or reacquired during that year. 

(5) Nothing herein shall be construed as restricting the right of a Majo. 
League Club to acquire or reacquire the contract of any player from a Club 
its own Minor League system unless said player has already been credited wit 
three vears of Major League optional service. 

A player shall be deemed to have gone through unrestricted draft (a) 
subject to selection on the draft list of a Class B, C, D, or EF Club, or (b) if o: 
the draft list of a Class AAA, AA, A-1 or A Club as subject to unrestricted draf 
or (ec) if subject to selection on the draft list of a AAA, AA, A-1 or A Club fri 
which no player’s contract was selected. 

No player shall be credited with more than one season of optional service j 
a single season regardless of the number of times his contract may be assign 
optionally for service in a single season: nor shall a Club be charged with mo: 
than one optional assignment of a player's contract regardless of the number 
times the contract is optionally assigned for service in a single season, 

A player reacquired from a lower classification after outright transfer 
before being subjeet to unrestricted selection shall be considered a recall 
optional player during the year in which his contract was reacquired. 
reacquired by the Major League Club which transferred him outright to 
Minor League Club and if the reacquiring Major League Club had no contr: 
with the player for that season, it shall pay the player the difference for th 
season between the Major League minimum salary and the amount paid tf! 
player under his Minor League contract for season. 


of 


1? 


RULE 12. TRANSFER AGREEMENTS 


Requirements.—(a) The Major-Minor League Executive Council shall p 
scribe the form of Assignments and of the Optional Agreements between Maj 
League Clubs and Minor League Clubs and no such transaction shall be recogniz 
as valid unless within fifteen days after execution a counterpart original 
the document shall be filed with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executi 
Council and approved by the Commissioner. 

Penalties.—(b) Penalties may be imposed in case anything save the actu 
consideration, terms and conditions are stipulated or in ease agreements are 
made which are not embodied in the document as filed, such penalties to be 
imposed by the Commissioner when one or more Major League Clubs are cor 
cerned. 

Promulgation.—(c) Assignments and Optional! Agreements shall be promu! 
gated by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

*Filing-Payment.—(d) There shall be seven counterpart originals of all As 
signments and Optional Agreements, of which one is to be retained bv each of 
the parties and the others mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive 
Council, who will mail one copy each to the President of the National Association 
the President of the League to which the player’s contract is assigned, the Pres 
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dent of the National League and the President of the American League. The 
counterpart originals sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council 
shall be accompanied by a check for the consideration, which check, in the case 
of a payment due a Minor League Club, shall be payable to the order of the 
National Association. If said agreements are not filed with the Secretary- 
freasurer within fifteen days after the transfer is effected, he shall collect a 
penalty of $50 from the club responsible, or from each of the parties if both 
Clubs are responsible for such nonfiling. 

Consideration Must Be Fired.—(e) The Commissioner shall disapprove any 
agreement wherein the consideration for the transfer is not definitely fixed. 

Transfers—When Void.—(f) In the event of the death or permanent incapaci 
tation of a player during the interval between assignment of his contract and the 
date of reporting to the assignee club, the agreement shall be void and the con- 
sideration theretofore paid by the assignee club shall be returned. In the 
event of the bona fide retirement of a player from the game during the interval 
following assignment of his contract and thirty playing days of the assignee 
lub’s officially scheduled season or seasons, the agreement likewise shall be 
oid and the consideration returned to the assignee club, unless the player 
hall have reported to the assignee club within 30 playing days as defined above. 
his rule shall not apply to selected players. 

Should a player be placed on the National Defense Service List during the 
interval between the date of assignment and the date of reporting to the as- 
signee elub, the agreement shall be void and the consideration, if any, there- 
tofore paid by the assignee club shall be returned unless within 10 days after 
such player has been placed on the National Defense Service List such assignee 
club elects to retain the player’s contract, in which event, no refund of the 
consideration will be due except as otherwise agreed by the clubs. Written 
otice of such election to retain shall be given to the assignor elub. 

Salary on Transfer—(g) Upon a Major League Club assigning a player's 
contract to a Minor League Club, unless the assignor and assignee Clubs agree 
otherwise the assignee Club shall be liable only to pay the player at the rate 
usually paid by said assignee Club to its players of similar skill and ability 

its classification and the assignor Club shall be liable to pay the player for 

e remainder of the player's contract the difference between the amount payable 
to the player under his contract and the amount paid to the player by the 

gnee Club. This rule shall apply to all classifications, 

Salary Between Season Openings —(h) A Club which, after commencement 
f its championship season, assigns a player's contract to a Club whose season 

mmences after that of the assigning Club, must pay him at the rate of his 
ssigned contract up to the day his salary with his new Club begins, provided 
he player promptly reports to the latter. 

Transfer Fifteen Days Before Season Ends (i) A Major League Club which 
ssigns a player’s contract to a Minor League Club within fifteen days of the 
end of the latter’s championship season will be required to pay the player his 

ll salary under his Major League contract for the rest of its term at the t 
the assignment less the amount of salary the player could earn with the 

ssignee Club in case he reported forthwith to such Club. 

Transportation.—(j) A Major League Club assigning the contract of a player 
1 its active service to a Minor League Club shall, at the time of notifying such 

ayer of his transfer, deliver to him a railroad and sleeping car ticket (if the 
itter be required), to the city designated by the assignee, and the Minor 
League Club shall within ten days reimburse the assigning Club for such trans- 
portation, 


RULE 13. SUSPENDED PLAYERS 


Visconduct or Insubordination—(a) A Club may suspend a player for in- 
subordination or other misconduct or for violation by the player of any regula- 
tion or other provision of the player's contract. The Club may impose a 
reasonable fine and deduct the amount thereof from the player's salary or may 
suspend the player without salary for a period not exceeding 30 days, or both, 
it the discretion of the Club. Written notice of the fine, or suspension, or both, 
nd of the reasons therefor shall in every case be given to the player. During 
the period of suspension the player shall be ineligible to play with any other 
Club, 

Player Not in Condition ——(b) A player who fails to get into playing condition 
sixty days after the commencement of his Club's training season may be sus- 
pended without pay until he is in condition to play. 
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Appeal.—(c) A player suspended by a Club or League for a term longer 
than ten days shall have the right of appeal to the Commissioner, who is given 
authority to order his reinstatement and afford him adequate redress if hy 
holds that the punishment is excessive or not merited, 


RULE 14, RETIRED PLAYERS 


Application.—(a) A player who desires to retire from the profession shal! 
mike written application to his Club, stating fully his reasons therefor. The 
Club shall forward the application, with the Club’s recommendation, to its 
League President. He will transmit it, with his recommendations to the Com 
missioner. The Commissioner, if he deem proper, may grant such application 
upon the conditions hereinafter set forth and upon such other terms and con 
ditions as the facts and circumstances may, in his judgment, warrant. Pro 
vided, however, no player shall be reinstated within sixty playing days of a 
season or seasons from date of his filing application for voluntary retirement as 
shown by Commissioner's letter to player. 

Playing While Retired.—(b) If a voluntarily retired player, during his re- 
tirement, shall desire to play baseball for hire otherwise than for the Club 
entitled to his services, he shall first obtain written consent of his Club. lis 
application shall specify the teams with and against which he desires to play, 
and their location, and shall be transmitted with the Club's consent as aforesaid, 
to the League President and to the Commissioner for action thereon. 

Plaving with Ineligibles—(c) No voluntarily retired player, whether or not 
he has applied for and been granted permission to play baseball as set forth in 
the preceding paragraph, shall play with or against a team with which, during 
the season, any ineligible or suspended player has had connection. Should 
such player, during his retirement, play with or against any such team he shall 
thereby become and remain ineligible unless and until reinstated as hereinafter 
provided. 

National Defense List—-(d) Any player accepted in any branch of the armed 
forces of the United States shall automatically be placed on the National Defense 
Service List and shall not count in the player limits of his Club until removed 
from such National Defense Service List. 

Any player on the National Defense Service List, upon honorable discharge 
(a) may apply for reinstatement, or to have his status changed. Such ap 
plication shall be filed with the President of his league, who shall certify the 
application to the Commissioner, who shall grant the reinstatement upon such 
terms and conditions as the facts may, in his judgment, warrant. 

(b) A player on the National Defense Service List must be reinstated before 
he can be unconditionally released. 

(c) It shall not be necessary to tender contracts to players on the National 
Defense Service List until they have been reinstated as hereinabove set forth 


RULE 15. INELIGIBLE PLAYERS 


Contract Violation—Misconduct.—(a) Any player who violates his contract 
or reservation, or who knowingly participates in a game with or against a 
Club containing or controlled by ineligible players or a player under indictment 
for conduct detrimental to the good repute of professional baseball, shall be 
considered an ineligible player and placed on the ineligible list. Any player 
who “jumps” his contract or reservation shall not be eligible to make application 
for reinstatement until a date 5 years after the date he has been placed upon 
the ineligible list and he shall not be qualified to apply for reinstatement in the 
event he has knowingly participated in a game with or against a Club containing 
or controlled by ineligibie players or a player under indictment for conduct 
detrimental to the good repute of professional baseball within one (1) year prior 
to his application for reinstatement. 

Failure to Report.—(b) Any player who, without permission, fails to report 
to his Club within ten days after the opening of its championship season shal! 
not be eligible to play in any league games until authorized to do so by the 
League President or Commissioner. 

Penalty.—(c) The Commissioner may determine that the best interests of 
the game require the player to be declared ineligible and, after such declaration, 
no Club shall be permitted to employ him unless he shall have been reinstated. 

The Commissioner may also at any time determine, either of his own motion 
or at the request of a League or Club, that the best interest of the game require 2 
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player to be declared ineligible, and after such declaration no Club shall be per- 
mitted to employ him unless he shall have been reinstated. 

Promulgation.—(d) Whenever a player has been duly disqualified to serve 
any Major League Club the fact shall be promulgated by the President of the 
League in which the player was serving at the date of disqualification. 


RULE 16. REINSTATEMENT OF PLAYERS 


{pplication.—(a) Any voluntarily retired or ineligible player may apply for 
reinstatement, or to have his status changed from the ineligible to the voluntarily 
retired list. Such application shall be filed with the President of his Major 
League, who shall certify the application to the Commissioner, who shall de- 
termine whether or not the application shall be granted and who may grant it 
upon such terms and conditions as the facts may in his judgment warrant. 
If such application shall be filed after February Ist of any year, the player’s Club 
shall be entitled to thirty days’ written notice of his reinstatement before the 
Club shall be liable for salary. No application for reinstatement shall be re- 
ceived from a voluntarily retired player within sixty days of his retirement, 
nor shall a retired or ineligible player be reinstated in the period from August 1 
to October 31, inclusive. 

A player reinstated to a Club’s active list from the ineligible or voluntarily 
retired lists between championship playing seasons shall count in no player 
limits of the Club to which reinstated until the opening date of the season next 
suceeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the contract of a player 
so reinstated be assigned to another Club, he shall immediately be included in the 
player limits of the assignee Club. 

Application of Player on National Defense Service or Government List.— 
(b) Any player on the National Defense Service or Government list, upon honor 
able discharge may apply for reinstatement, or to have his status changed, 
Such application by a Major League player shall be filed with the President of 
his League, who shall certify the application to the Commissioner. Such applica- 
tion by a Minor League player shall be filed with the President of the National 
Association. The Commissioner or the President of the National Association, 
as the case may be, s@all grant the reinstatement upon such terms and conditions 
as the facts may, in his judgment, warrant. 

Reinstatement before Relcase.—(c) A National Defense Service, Government, 
or ineligible player must be reinstated before he can be released unconditionally. 

(d) A National Defense Service or Military List player who fails to apply 
for reinstatement to his Club's active list within ninety (90) days after date of 
discharge from the Armed Forces shall give his Club thirty (30) days’ written 
notice of any application made by him between February Ist and October 16th 
in any calendar vear: and any such player who fails to apply for reinstatement 
to the active list or to be placed on the voluntarily retired list within ninety (90) 
days of date of discharge shall upon request by the Club be placed on the Club’s 
voluntarily retired list, by the Commissioner if the Club concerned be a Major 
League Club, or by the President of the National Association, if the Club con- 
cerned be a Minor League Club. 

Contract Tender.—(e) Clubs shall not tender contracts to National Defense 
Service, Government, voluntarily retired, or ineligible players until they are 
reinstated as hereinabove set forth. 

The Club shall be entitled to written notice of a player's application for 
reinstatement thirty (50) days prior to the date of reinstatement. 


RULE 17. PLAYERS’ SALARIES 


First-Year Plaver.—(a) A player without previous professional experience 
who contracts with a Major League Club and whose contract is assigned by it 
vithin the first season of his service, shall be declared a free agent if the Club 
to which his contract is assigned does not assume the salary stipulated in his 
original contract to the close of its term. 

Part-Season Salary.—(b) A player who is in the service of a Club for part of 
2 Season only, under a contract fixing a salary at a stipulated rate for the season, 
shall receive such proportion of the stipulated season’s salary as the number 
of days of his actual employment bears to the number of days in the Club’s 
SCUuSOn, 

Delay in Reporting.—(c) A player who fails to repert for spring training 
iS directed by his Club in accordance with his contract shall be required to get 
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in playing condition to the satisfaction of the team manager, and at his own 
expense, before his salary shall commence. 

Minimum Salary—(d) If the rate of payment stipulated in a player’s contrac! 
is less than $5,000 per year, the player, nevertheless, shall be paid at the rat: 
of $5,000 per year for each day of his service as a player on a Major League team 


RULE 18. PLAYING OTHERWISE THAN FOR CLUB 


Penalty. (a) A player who, during the championship season, participates in 
a game of baseball with a Club other than the one with which he has contracted, 
shall be fined such amount as may be determined by the Commissioner, 

Erhibition Games.—(b) No player shall participate in any exhibition game 
played during the period between the close of the Major League championship 
season and the following training season; except that a player, with the written 
consent of the Commissioner, may participate in exhibition games which are 
played within thirty days after the close of the Major League championship 
season and which are approved by the Commissioner. Player conduct, on and 
off the field, in connection with such post-season exhibition games shall be 
subject to the discipline of the Commissioner. The Commisisoner shall not 
approve more than three players of any one Club on the same team. No player 
shall participate in any exhibition game with or against any team which, during 
the current season or within one year, has had any ineligible player or which 
is or has been during the current season or within one year, managed and con- 
trolled by an eligible player or by any person who has listed an ineligible player 
under an assumed name or who otherwise has violated, or attempted to violate, 
any exhibition game contract; or with or against any team which, during said 
season or within one year, has played against teams containing such ineligible 
players, or so managed or controlled. Any player violating this rule shall be 
fined not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500), 
except that in no event shall such fine be less than the consideration received by 
such player for participating in such game. 

All-Star Game.—(c) No player shall participate in any All-Star game except 
the official Major League All-Star game in the period from the beginning of the 
training period to the end of the regular season. Nor shall any Club have 
authority to suspend this Rule. 

Use of Major League Parks.—(d) No Club owning or controlling its park 
shall allow its park to be used for any exhibition game involving violation of 
the Major League Rules, the Major-Minor League Rules, or the National Associa 
tion Agreement. All contracts, agreements or arrangements made by a Club for 
the use of its park or facilities for such exhibition games shall stipulate that 
the teams participating in such exhibition games shall not use any ineligible 
players, and, in connection with exhibition games played before or after the 
regular baseball season, shall not use any players in violation of the Major 
League Rules, the Major-Minor League Rules or the National Association Agree- 
ments. Clubs violating this rule shall be fined such an amount as may be de- 
termined by the Commissioner, said penalty in all cases to be not less than the 
revenue derived by the Club from any such game played in violation of 
said rules. 


RULE 19, UMPIRES 


Umpire Claims.—(a) The Commissioner shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine finally any claim affecting a Major League umpire’s contract or salary 
upon appeal by the umpire. The Commissioner shall also have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine finally any controversy respecting title to an umpire’s 
services, 

Umpires Acting as Scouts.—(b) No umpire shall receive or be offered money 
or other valuable consideration for services rendered or to be rendered, or sup 
posed to be or to have been rendered, in connection with the acquisition of 
players by any Club in which he cfficiates, or by a Club in the league in which 
he officiates, or in a league with which he is under contract, or is negotiating, 
for employment as umpire. An umpire or Club violating this rule shall be fined 


* Each Major League Club may make available for play in the Cuban League in its 1948— 
1949 season, Major League players who have had not more than 45 days active service on a 
Major League roster during a championship season; provided that not more than 2 such 
players may be obtained by the Cuban League from any one Major League Club. 
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own double the amount received or offered, but in no event shall such fine be less 
than $500. 

ract An umpire may receive compensation from Clubs not members of the league in 

rate which he officiates for securing or recommending players not playing in the 

AT league in which he officiates. 


RULE 20. STOCK OWNERSHIP 


(a) No Club, or stockh.Jder or official of a Club shall, directly or indirectly, 
wn stock or have any (nancial interest in any other Club in its League. 

(b) No Club, or stockholder or official of a Club shall, directly or indirectly, 
oan money to or become surety or guarantor for a player of any other Club in 
ts League. 

(c) No Club, Club stockholder, player, manager, or Club official shall directly, 
or indirectly, loan money to or become surety or guarantor for an umpire 
ofliciating in the League with which such Club or person is connected. 

(d) No employee, umpire, president, secretary, or treasurer of a League shall 
directly or indirectly, own stock or have a financial interest in any Club of his 
League, or loan money to or become surety or cuarantor for any such Club, 
nor shall any such Club, stockholder, or official thereof, loan money to or become 
surety or guarantor for any such person, untess all facts of the transaction 
shall first be fully disclosed to the other Clubs of the League concerned and be 
approved by them, as the case may be. 

(¢) No player or manager shall, directly or indirectly, own stock or have any 
financial interest in the ownership or earnings of any Club in the League in 
which he is employed, other than the Club by which he is employed, and then 
only under an agreement approved by the Major League Executive Council, 
which agreement shall provide for the immediate sale (and the terms thereof) 
of such stock or financial interest in the event of his transfer (if a player or 
playing manager) to or joining another Club in that League. A player or 
manager financially interested in a Club as aforesaid shall be ineligible to play 
for or manage any other Club in that League while in the opinion of the Executive 
Council such interest is retained by or for him, directly or indirectly. 

Each year on or before the first day of the playing season and on any sub 
sequent date where the status of a Club with regard to ownership control or 

peration may change, every Major and Minor League Club shall certify in 
writing to the Major-Minor League Executive Council the following information: 

A. Ownership of stock, or other interest in any other Major or Minor League 
Club by its officials, stockholders or owners, to the best knowledge and belief 
of the filing Club. 

Is. Ownership of stock, or other interest in their Club by any other Major or 
Minor League Club, Club official, or stockholder. 

(, Agreements or understandings covering the operation of any other Club 
either in whole or part by their Club, with a certified copy of such agreement. 

1), Agreements or understandings covering the operation of their Club in whole 
r to any extent by any other Major or Minor League Club 

i. Agreements or understandings covering payment by their Club to any other 
Major or Minor League Club, or to their Club by any other Major or Minor 
League Club of any loss or deficits or share of the profits of such Club 

lf. Agreements or understandings giving any other Major or Minor League 
(lub the right to acquire the contract of any player on its Club or to be consulted 
respecting his transfer or release unless such right be covered by regulation 
fori optional agreement duly filed. 


RULE 21. MISCONDUCT 


Visconduct in Playing Baseball.—(a) Any player or person connected with 
Club who shall promise or agree to lose, or to attempt to lose, or to fail to 
ve his best efforts towards the winning of any baseball game with which 
lie is or may be in any way concerned ; or who shall intentionally lose or attempt 
lose, or intentionally fail to give his best efforts towards the winning of any 
such baseball game, or who shall solicit or attempt to induce any player or 
person connected with a Club to lose, or attempt to lose, or to fail to cive his best 
ellorts towards the winning of any baseball game with which such other player 
‘ person is or may be in any way concerned; or who, being solicited by any 
person, Shall fail to inform his Major League President and the Commissioner, 
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immediately of such solicitation, and of all facts and circumstances connected! 
therewith, shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

Gift for Defeating Competing Club.—(b) Any player or person connecte:| 
With a Club who shall offer or give any gift or reward to a player or person 
connected with another Club for services rendered or supposed to be or to have 
been rencered in defeating or attempting to defeat a competing Club, and any 
player or person connected with a Club who shall solicit or accept from a player 
connected with another Club any gifts or reward for any such services rendered, 
or supposed to have been rendered, or who, having been offered any such gift or 
reward, shall fail to inform his League President or the Commissioner, im- 
mediately of such offer, and of all facts and circumstances connected therewith, 
shall be declared ineligible for not less than three years. 

Gifts to Umpires—(c) Any player or person connected with a Club, who 
shall give, or offer to give, any gift or reward to an umpire for services rendered 
or supposed to be or to have been rendered, in defeating or attempting to defeat 
a competing Club, or for the umpire’s decision on anything connected with the 
playing of a haseball game; and any umpire who shall render, or promise or 
agree to render, any such decision otherwise than on its merits, or who shall 
solicit or accept such gift or reward for any such service or decision or who, 
having been offered any such gifts or reward, or having been solicited to render 
any such decision otherwise than on its merits, shall fail to inform the League 
President, or the Commissioner, immediately of such offer or solicitation, and 
all faets and circumstances connected therewith, shall be declared permanently 
ineligible. 

Letiing on Ball Games.—(d) Any player, umpire, or Club or League official 
or employee, who shall bet any sum whatsoever upon any baseball game in 
connection With which the bettor has no duty to perform, shall be declared in- 
elizib'e for one year. 

Any plaver, umpire, or Club or League official or employee, who shall bet any 
sin Whatsvever upon any baseball game in connection with which the bettor 
has a duty to perform shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

Liolence or Misconduct in Inter-League Games.—(e) In case of any physical 
attack or other violence upon an umpire by a player, or by an umpire upon a 
player, or of other misconduct by an umpire or a player, during or in connection 
with any interlengue Major League game or any exhibition game of a Major 
League Club with a Club or team not a member of the Same league, the Com- 
missioner shall impose upon the offender or offenders such fine, suspension, in 
eligibility or other penalty, as the facts may warrant in the judgment of the 
Commissioner. 

Other Misconduct.—-(f) Nothing herein contained shall be construed as ex- 
clusively defn’nge or otherwise limiting acts, transactions, practices or conduct 
detrimental to baseball; and any and all other acts, transactions, practices or 
conduct detrimental to baseball are prohibited and shall be subject to such 
penalties including permanent ineligibility, as the facts in the particular case 
may warrant. 

Rules To Be Kept Posted-—(g) A printed copy of this Rule shall be kept posted 
in each clubhouse. 

RULE 22. CLAIM PRESENTATION 


(a) All Clubs and players shall submit themselves to the discipline of the 
Commissioner as provided in the Major League Agreement and accept his deci- 
sions rendered in accordance with the Major League Agreement and these Rules 

(b) All disputes between players and Clubs shall be referred to the Com- 
missioner and his decisions shall be accepted by all parties as final. Negotiations 
between player and Club regarding the player's compensation under his contract 
shall not be referrable to the Commissioner. 

(¢) Any disputed monetary claim, claim for free agency or complaint which 
any party may desire to submit fer consideration, action or decision by the Com- 
missioner must be presented within one vear from the date it arose. 


RULE 23. HOLIDAYS 


Whenever, by the terms of a player's contract, or of the Major League Agre¢ 
ment or Rules, a particular act or thing is required to be done on or before & 
designated date, if said date falls on a Sunday, or on January Ist, May 30th, 
July 4th, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas, or any legal holiday, the following business day shall be substituted. 
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RULE 24. NOTICES 


Whenever, in the Major League Rules, the Major-Minor League Rules, or any 
transfer agreement, player’s contract, or otherwise, notice to the Commissioner 
or the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council is provided for, or required 
to be given, notice to either shall be deemed notice to the other and shall be valid, 
effective and sufficient for all purposes. 


RULE 25. PLAYING RULES 


The Playing Rules Committee shall consist of nine members, three representin 
the American League, three representing the National League, ani three repre- 
senting the National Association. The President of the American League, the 
President of the National League, and the President of the National Association 
shall appoint their respective representatives on the Rules Committee aml 
certify their names to the Commissioner on or before December 15th each yen 
The Committee shall meet, upon call by the Commissioner, upon certificate fromm 
either Major League President or from the President of the National Assoc ati 
that the Playing Rules require amendment. Any Playing Rule may be revised 
repealed, or adopted by a majority vote of the Rules Committee, and t} 
of the Committee shall thereupon take effect. 


RULE 26. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


UWembership—-(a) The Executive Council shall be composed of the Commis 
sioner, the President of each League, and two other members, one to be elected 
annually by a majority vote of each League. In all matters which concern the 
standard form of player’s contract or its provisions or regulations, the players 
shall be represented on the Executive Council by two active players, one to be 
elected annually by the players of each League. 

Quorum.—(b) The Commissioner and two other members shall constitute a 
quorum at all meetings of the Executive Council. The Commissioner sh always 
preside, In case of a division within the Council, the decision of a majority 
shall be controlling and final. 

Meetings.—(c) The Executive Council shall hold regularly scheduled meetings 
at least once each quarter of each calendar year. At the third quarter meeting 
the players shall be represented as provided in paragraph (a) above. The 
Executive Council shall hold such other meetings as may from time to time be 
called at the request of the Chairman, the President of either League, or a 
majority of the members of either League. The Executive Council shall establish 
its own rules of procedure for all such meetings. The Executive Council shall 
keep minutes of its meetings and shall submit a report covering all matters acted 
upon by the Executive Council not previously reported and approved by the 
Leagues, together with its recommendations to each member of the Leagues « 
least 30 days prior to the annual meeting of each League. 

Jurisdiction—(d) The Executive Council shall have jurisdiction in the fol 
lowing matters: 


(a) To cooperate, advise and confer with the Commissioner aid othe: 
officers, agencies and individuals in an effort to perpetuate baseball as the 
national game of America, and to surround it with such safeguards as may 
warrant absolute public confidence in its integrity, operations and methods, 

(b) To promote and protect the interests of leagues and Clubs, and espe 
cially to protect the interests of the players, and to insure to them advance 
ment in their profession and fair and adequate compensation Commensurate 
with their individual skill, expertness and experience. 

(c) To survey, investigate and submit recommendations for change ii, 
elimination of, addition to or amendments to any rules, regulations, agree 
ments, proposals or other matters in which the Leagues have an interest and 
particularly in respect to 

(1) Rules and regulations determining relationships between players 
and Clubs, between Clubs and between the leagues and any and all mat 
ters concerning players’ contracts of regulations: and 

(2) Rules and regulations to govern the playing of World Series 
games, the All-Star game and any other interleague contests or games 
in which the Clubs participate and/or games which may be played for 
charitable purposes. 
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(d) In the interim between joint meetings of the Leagues, to exercise fu‘! 
power and authority over all other matters pertaining to the Leagues joint! 
not within the jurisdiction granted to the Commissioner, including the adop- 
tion, amendment or suspension of Major League Rules, except Rule 28, for 
said interim; provided that all actions of the Executive Council pursuant 
to this subparagraph (d) shall be presented to each League and shall ty 
noticed for action at the next regular or special joint meeting of the Leagues 
for approval or other disposition. 


RULE 27, JOINT MEETINGS 


Call—(a) Joint meetings of the Major Leagues, and of their constituent Clubs, 
may be called by the Commissioner upon reasonable notice, and shall be so called 
whenever he is thereunto requested in writing by the President of either of 
said Leagues. 

Quorum.—-(b) Whatever Clubs shall attend or be represented by proxy at a 
joint meeting so called shall constitute a quorum. 

Prory.—(c) At any joint meeting the proxy of any Club shall be permitted to 
represent that Club, if he presents written authority signed by the President and 
Secretary of the Club. 

Notice for Joint Meetings.—(d) Except by unanimous consent, no action shal! 
be taken at any joint meeting upon any matter of which thirty days’ prior written 
notice shall not have been given all Major League Clubs and the Executive 
Council. 

RULE 28. MAIL VOTE 


In case of emergency, in the judgment of the Executive Council, any matter 
may be submitted by the Commissioner to the constituent Clubs of the Major 
Leagues for a mail vote. 


RULE 2%. SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Duties —(a) The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the Secretary of the Executive 
Council and shall be entitled to attend its meetings, but without vote. He shall 
discharge the usual duties of a secretary, and in addition the following: The 
usual duties of a treasurer, the duties of a recorder of all transactions with 
players, the duties of a clerk of court when the Commissioner sits to discharge 
his duties under the Major League Agreement, and such specific duties as these 
Major League Rules impose upon him and such as the Executive Council may 
determine. 

Bond.—(b) The Secretary-Treasurer shall give bond for the faithful perform 
ance of duty in such amount and form and with such surety as the Executive 
Council may prescribe. 

RULE 30. FINANCES 


Checks.—(a) All money received by the Secretary-Treasurer in his officia! 
capacity shall be deposited in such accounts as the Executive Council may direct 
and the terms of every such deposit shall be such that no check can be honored 
unless in addition to the signature of the Secretaryv-Treasurer it shall bear the 
countersignature of the Commissioner; provided, however, that the Executiy 
Council may authorize a deposit account for petty disbursements subject to the 
check of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

{udit———(b) At least once in each year the books shall be audited by a cer 
tified publie accountant to be designated by the Commissioner, and a copy ot 
his audit shall be sent by him to each Club president. 

Budget.—(c) The Exeeutive Council shall upon its organization and there 
after at its annual meeting prepare a statement of the items of administrative 
expense for the ensuing year, including the salaries of the Commissioner, the 
Secretary-Treasurer and all general and special employees, office rent, equipment 
accessories and supplies, traveling expenses, printing, postage, telegrams and 
World Series expenses, together with a contingent fund not to exceed $10,000 
Checks duly countersigned may be drawn for such of these purposes and fo! 
such amounts as the Executive Council may direct. But no checks for items 
not included in such statement shall be drawn except with the approval of the 
two Leagues given upon the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
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(d) All funds in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer shall be deemed the 
joint funds of the two Leagues, and the Leagues and their constituent Clubs 
shall upon request of the Executive Council supply the Secretary-Treasurer 
with money needed to meet authorized expenditures to the extent that the 
funds at the disposal of the Executive Council may at any time prove inadequate. 


RULE 31. BULLETINS 


The Presidents of the two Leagues shall transmit weekly to the Secretary- 

Treasurer bulletins of information covering all releases of players, assignments 

of players’ contracts and all other matters of interleague interest or concern. 

lubs fhe Secretary-Treasurer shall transmit bulletins weekly to all Major League 
illed Clubs embracing the foregoing information. 


RULE 32. SCHEDULES 


Preparation of Schedules.—(a) In each year the League Presidents shall 
jointly prepare or cause to be prepared a schedule of games for the ensuing 
pennant race in each Major League. Upon submission of these schedules to each 
league not later than the second week in February they shall become the official 
schedules for such leagues respectively, and no change shall thereafter be made 
pn them without the concurrence of both League Presidents. 

Night Games.—(b) Unlimited night games will be permitted, with the consent 
of the visiting Club, 


THE FOLLOWING RULES THROUGH RULE 48 APPLY TO THE 
WORLD SERIES 


RULE 33. WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


The pennant-winning Club of the National League and the pennant-winning 
Club of the American League shall meet annually in a series of games for the 
Professional Baseball Championship of the World. 


RULE 34. THE PENNANT AND MEMENTO 


(a) The emblem of the Professional Baseball Championship of the World 
shall be a pennant, to be presented to the victorious Club each year, and an 
appropriate Memento, to cost Two Hundred Dollars ($200), including tax, shall 
he awarded to each player of the victorious Club. Both shall be selected by the 
Commissioner. 

(b) The pennant and mementos shall be presented to the victorious Club and 
ts players, each year, by the Commissioner, who is authorized to arrange for 
ill of the details of such presentation. 


RULE 35. SUPERVISION BY THE COMMISSIONER 


(a) The games shall be played under the supervision, control and direction 
of the Commissioner. 

(b) All questions arising out of the playing of the World Championship not 
provided for herein, nor covered by the Playing Rules, shall be dealt with and 
decided by the Commissioner. 


RULE 36. TIME 


The event shall take place at the end of the championship season of each 
year. Seven decisive games shall constitute a complete series, 


RULE 37. SCHEDULE 


Order of Games.-(a) The Commissioner shall promulgate a schedule for 
the event. For 1947, Games 1, 2, 6 and 7 shall be scheduled in the city of 
the pennant-winning Club of the American League and games 3, 4 and 5 in 
the city of the pennant-winning Club of the National League, and then reverse 
annually thereafter; provided, however, that the Commissioner shall have au- 
thority to vary the foregoing order of games, if, when and as, in his judgment, 
conditions may make desirable, but in any event three games shall be scheduled 
n the city of each contesting Club 
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Postponed Games.—(b) A scheduled game postponed for legal cause or called 
before it becomes a regulation game shall, unless the schedule explicitly provides 
to the contrary, be played off on the grounds for which it was scheduled before 
the succeeding scheduled game for the other city shall be contested, and the 
dates assigned for subsequent games shall thereupon be moved forward. The 
schedule shall also provide for the time and place of playing off, if necessary, 
uny game or games terminating with the score tied. 

Bulletin—(c) The list of eligible players of each team, names of umpires 
and official scorers and business representatives of the Commissioner, as well 
as the rates of admission, methods for selling and distributing tickets and such 
other regulations as may be deemed advisable, shall be included in the bulletin 
containing the schedule, 

RULE 38. TERMINATION 


By Victory—(a) The Clubs shall continue to play each day according to 
the authorized schedule until one of them has won four games, when the 
contest shall end. 

By Commissioner.—(b) The Commissioner shall have the right to terminate 
the series at any time that he deems the interest of baseball demands it, and to 
declare one of the contesting Clubs the winner of the championship regardless 
of previous performances. 

RULE 39. PLAYING RULES 

The games shall be conducted according to the playing rules governing compe 

tition for the League pennants. 


RULE 40. PLAYERS ELIGIBLE 


To be eligible for the World Series, or other official series conducted by the 
Commissioner, a player must be a bona fide member of a qualifying team on and 
succeeding August 31 of the year in which the series is played, under a playing 
contract or terms acceptance approved and promulgated by the preSident of the 
League of which such Club is a member, or by the Commissioner's office, on or 
hefore said Sist day of August: provided, however, that upon joint request of 
the Clubs participating in any such series, other players (not members of any 
other Major League teain) may be permitted to participate with the approval 
of the Commissioner. In no event shall a player on the ineligible or voluntarily 
retired list be eligible to participate in the World Series, or other series conducted 


by the Commissioner, unless reinstated on or before July Sist of that year, and 
unless he shall be a bona fide member of the qualifying team on and after August 
oist to the end of the series, under playing contract or terms acceptance approved 
und promulgated as aforesaid: provided that no more than 25 players shall be 
eligible in the case of any qualifying team. 


RULE 41. UMPIRES 


Selection and Assignment.—(a) The President of the National League and the 
President of the American League shall each select two umpires from their re 
spective leagues, and the umpires so chosen shall be assigned to duty by, and be 
subject to the orders of, the Commissioner. 

Umpires’ Authorituy-—(b) The umpires shall be invested with the authority 
and discretion that the playing rules confer, and they shall observe the same 
general instructions with reference to maintaining order and discipline upon the 
ball field during these contests that govern them in the performance of their 
duties in all other games in their respective leagues. 

Umpires’ Compensation.—(c) The compensation of the four umpires shall be 
twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500.00) each, which shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary-Treasurer from the funds of the Commissioner. ; 


RULE 42. EXPENSES 


Paid by Commissioner.—(a) The expenses of the Commissioner pertaining to 
these gumes, the compensation of the umpires, scorers, business representatives, 
and other miscellaneous and contingent expenses in connection therewith, in- 
cluding the expenses of each Major League President, shall be met by the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner shall also pay expenses incurred by a Club not 
participating in the series in the printing of tickets for such a series, when previ- 
ously authorized by the Commissioner. 
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Clubs’ Expenses.—(b) The expenses of both Clubs, such as hotel bills and 
traveling expenses, baseballs, advertising, printing of all tickets, policing of 
vrounds, ticket sellers and takers, incidentals, etc., shall be paid by the Club 
incurring the same. Should any difference arise at any time as to the latter 
expense, the same shall be submitted to the Commissioner for adjudication, and 
his findings shall be conclusive. 


RULE 43. PLAYING GROUNDS 


Rights of the Clubs.—(a) Each contesting Club shall preserve its constitu 
tional rights during games played upon its own grounds with reference to the 
conduct of its business affairs in connection therewith, but the visiting Club shall 
also be allowed whatever representation and facilities it may require to properly 
protect the interests of the Club and its players ; provided, however, that whether, 
on account of wet grounds, darkness, rain, snow, or inclement weather, a game 
shall not be played, shall be determined by the Commissioner, after Cousultation 
with the President, Secretary, Business Manager, or other official of the home 
Club. 

Spectators, Emergency Seats—(b) Spectators will not be permitted to et 
croach or stand on the playing field at any point, unless the Commissioner grants 
special authority to do so. A Club that plans te accommodate patrons in excess 
of the regular seating capacity of its plant is required to erect, with the approval 
of the municipal authorities and permission of the Commissioner, safe temporary 
stands or circus seats with a strong railing in front thereof, extending from the 
grandstand or skirting the outfield. ‘The left or right field emergency seats shal 
not be less than 250 feet, and the center field seats shal! not be less than 300 feet 
from the home plate, 

RULE 44. ADMISSIONS 


Rates.—(a) The rates of admission and the conditions governing the same 
shall be fixed by and be under the control of the Commissioner. 

Free List Suspended —(b) The free list shall be suspended during the contest 
except to representatives of the press and official guests of the Commissioner 

Tickets.—(c) The sale, distribution of and settlement for tickets will be cor 
ducted as follows: 

1. Each Club shall provide its reserved seat and genera! admission ticke 
with rain checks attached. 

2. Reserved seat coupon tickets for home games of the selling Club sha! 
be sold and distributed prior to the opening of the series at a time and in a 
manner annually approved by the Commissioner, to meet local conditions 

Seat Diagram.—i(d) Prior to the day of the first scheduled game in its city 
each contesting Club shall furnish the representatives of the Commissioner wit} 
a numbered diagram of all its reserved seats, whether in permanent or temporary 
stands, and the settlement therefor by the Club with the representatives of the 
Commissioner shali he on the basis of the difference between the number of unsold 
tickets and the number listed on such diagram. The count of all tickets sold for 
each game shall be compared by the Commissioner’s representatives with the 
turnstile registers, and the home Club shall settle for the larger number. 

Licket Priorities —(e) The order in which requests for reserved seat tickets 
shall be filed is as follows: 

Visiting Club.—1. Five hundred reserved seat tickets for each game to the 
visiting Club, for accommodation of its officials and guests, the same to be 
paid for by the Visiting Club. 

Players.—2. Five tickets for each eligible player of the visiting team, which 
shall be delivered to and paid for by each player through the business man 
ager of his Club. 

League and Club Officials.—3. Requests filed by League and Club officials 
or parties of prominence with the Commissioner or with the Presidents of 
the two leagues, and approved by them. 

Major League Clubs.—4. Major League Clubs (other than the visiting 
Club), fifty reserved seat tickets each. 

Daily Settlement.—(f) A settlement shall be made by the home Club with the 
representatives of the Commissioner after the close of each game, by turning 
over to them one check for the gross gate receipts, the same being made payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


80861—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6——-74 
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RULE 45. DIVISION OF RECEIPTS 


The gate receipts from the games shall be divided as follows: 

Commissioner.—(a) Fifteen percent from all games shall be paid to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Players.—(b) Sixty percent of the balance from the first four games shall form 
a fund for the players of the contesting teams and of the teams finishing second, 
third and fourth in their respective pennant races, which shall be apportioned 
and disbursed by the Secretary-Treasurer as follows: 

Contestants.—1. Seventy percent of the pool to the eligible players of the 
teams contesting in the World Series; sixty percent of same to go to the 
winners and forty percent to the losers. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Place Tcams.—2. The remaining thirty percent 
shall be apportioned between the second, third and fourth teams in each 
Major League, fifty percent thereof to the players of the second teams; 
thirty-three and one-third percent to the players of the third teams, and 
sixteen and two-thirds percent to the players of the teams finishing fourth 
in their respective leagues. 

How Apportioned.—3. At a meeting presided over by the manager, the 
said funds shall be apportioned among all players of said first, second, third 
and fourth place teams who were eligible (or who would have been eligible 
if their teams had won its league championship) to participate in said series, 
under Rule 40; provided that players not with their respective teams on and 
subsequent to June 1 of the current year, and coaches, shall be entitled onl) 
to such shares as the Commisioner may determine, with due consideration 
to the extent and value of each such player's services to his team and to any 
written recommendation voluntarily made and signed by the manager and 
players of said team entitled to receive a full share. All other eligible 
players, and the manager, shall receive a full share. No other person shall 
receive any part of said funds, except as allotted by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to written recommendations voluntarily made and signed by all 
players entitled to receive a full share; but in no event shall any person on 
the ineligible list, at the time the distribution is made be entitled to receive, 
or be paid, any money out of said funds. The term “a full share” shall be 
construed to mean one equal part (disregarding fractional differences) of 
the funds payable to the team, according to the total number of shares, after 
deducting or allowing for the special allotments made by the Commissioner 
as aforesaid. 

Pooling Shares Penalized.—4. Any player or person who shall promise 
or agree to pool his interest, apportionment or share in any of said receipts 
or funds with any other person or persons entitled to participate in the ap 
portionment of such receipts or funds; or who shall give, or promise to give, 
any part thereof to a player, coach, official or employee of any other Major 
League Club, or to a Major League umpire; or who shall solicit or attempt 
to induce a player or other person to make any such promise, agreement or 
gift: or who, being solicited to make any such promise, agreement or gift, 
shall fail to inform his League President and the Commissioner immediately 
of such solicitation, and of all facts and circumstances connected therewith, 
shall be subject to such penalties (including forfeiture of his apportionment 
or share, fine, suspension, and/or temporary or permanent ineligibility) 
as, in the judgment of the Commissioner, the facts and circumstances in the 
particular case May warrant. 

Clubs—Leagues.—(c) After the fifteen percent payable to the Secretary 
Treasurer, and the sixty percent which forms the players’ pool in the first fou: 
gumes, the balance of the gate receipts shall be equally divided between the two 
Clubs and their respective leagues, 

(d) In the event that the participating players’ pool under paragraph (b) 
1 above shall be less than $250,000.00 the two leagues shall contribute in equa! 
shares an amount sufficient to bring said participating players’ pool up to the 
sum of $250,000.00. 

RULE 46. BONUS FORBIDDEN 


(a) Neither of the contesting Clubs shall give or pay a bonus or prize to any 
or all of its players before or after the completion of the series, and a player 
released or transferred by a Club and thereafter signed by another Club in the 
same league shall not participate in the proceeds of such series as a present o1 
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reward from his former teammates, the releasing Club or any of its officials, 

(6) Violations of this rule are punishable by a fine to be imposed by the Com- 
missioner. The amount of the fine may equal but shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount paid to any and all players in violation of this rule, notwithstanding the 
imitations of penalties stipulated in Major League Rule 50. 


RULE 47, EXHIBITION GAMES 


Both teams that contest in the World Series are required to disband imme- 
diately after its close and the members thereof are forbidden to participate 
as individuals or as a team in exhibition games during the year in which that 
World Championship was decided: Provided, however, That the Commissioner 
may grant permission to individual members of the two teams on their applica- 
tion to participate in such exhibition games, on conditions to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner, but in no event shall such permission authorize the appearance 
in any one exhibition game of more than three players out of the joint member- 
ship of the two World Series’ teams, nor shall such permission authorize the 
playing of any such exhibition games after thirty (30) days following the close 
ft the Major League championship season. 


RULE 48. OBLIGATIONS OF PARTICIPANTS 


Each of the Clubs, players, and umpires, participating or eligible to participate 
u a World Series, or in any series played or to be played under these rules and 
inder the Commissioner's auspices, shall faithfully carry out all the provisions of 
these rules and regulations, and such others as may hereafter be made to govern 
such games, and shall not abandon such series, or any game thereof, until it shall 
have been legally terminated. Any such participant who in connection with any 
such series or game shall violate any of the Major League and World Series 
rules (including particularly but not exclusively Rule 21) shall be subject to 
forfeiture, in whoie or in part, of the share of the receipts or other compensation 
which otherwise would accrue to such participant, and/or to such other penalties, 
including ineligibility, as the Commissioner, upon consideration of the facts and 
ircuimstances connected therewith, shall determine. 


RULE 49. RULES TO APPLY TO OTHER GAMES 


These rules shall apply to all other games played between Natioual and 
\merican League Clubs upon application being made to the Commissioner, 
excepting Rules 34, 41 (c), the final four words of 45 (c) and Rule 47, and except 
that Rules 41 (¢) and 45 shall not apply to the All-Star game or any similar 
games, or to exhibition games. Mementos to the players of the victorious Club, 
is Well as the pennant to be given to the victorious Club, shall apply only to the 
World Series ; the Clubs shall not be required to pay into their respective League 
treasuries any part of their receipts from such other games, and the compensation 

f each umpire in such other series shall be seven hundred and tifty dollars 

S750.00). 
RULE 50, ENFORCEMENT OF MAJOR LEAGUE RULES 


Penaities.—(a) In case the Commissioner shall determine that a League or a 

lub has violated any of the foregoing Rules, as to which penalty provisions are 
not otherwise set forth in the Major League Agreement or Major League Rules, 
the Commissioner may impose a fine or, in case of a Club, may suspend the 
enefit of any or all of these rules as to such Club for a period not exceeding thirty 
days. If a fine is imposed the amount thereof shall not exceed $2,500 in the case 
fa League, or $1,000 in the case of a Club. 

Payment of Fines.—(b) Upon notification of fine it shall become the duty of 
he League or Club to make prompt payment thereof to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
In case of nonpayment the Commissioner may suspend the benefit of any or all 
‘f these Rules as respects the League or Club in default until such time as 
paiyment is made. 

(c) All assignments whether optional or otherwise of players’ contracts and 
il agreements and/or other transactions involving players’ contracts mentioned 
n or provided for by the Major League Agreement and the Major League Rules 
hall be given, and shall have the same force and effect for ad and every purpose, 
otwithstanding the stock ownership or control either directly or indirectly by 
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any one Club or by a stockholder or stockholders of any one Club in/or of one 
or more other Clubs. 

Provided further that in no event shall ownership and/or control directly or 
indirectly be permitted by one Club or by a stockholder or the stockholders of 
one Club in another Club of the same league. 


ACCEPTANCI 


The foregoing Major League Rules having been proposed by the Executive 
Council pursuant to the provisions of the Major League Agreement, have been 
duly accepted by the Clubs of both Major Leagues. They are recognized as 
binding upon both leagues and upon all their constituent Clubs and can be 
amended only as provided in said Major League Agreement. 

Whenever an amendment to the Major League Rules has been adopted at a 
Joint Meeting of the Major Leagues, a corresponding amendment to the corre 
sponding Major-Minor League Rule shall be deemed adopted and shall be 
submitted to the National Association for mail vote. 


Masgor-Minorn LEAGUE AGREEMENT 


Agreement between the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs and 
the American League of Professional Baseball Clubs (hereinafter called the 
Major Leagues) parties of the first part, and the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues (hereinafter sometimes called the Minor Leagues) 
party of the second part: 


ARTICLE TI. RECOGNITION, TERMINATION AND INTERIM POWERS 


Section 1. Recognition of the Commissioner.—The Minor Leagues recognize 
the office of Commissioner as created by the Major League Agreement, and sub 
mit themselves to his jurisdiction only to the extent hereinafter specified. 

SecrTion 2. Term of Agreement.—This agreement shall be in effect from the 
date of its adoption until January 12, 1952, unless sooner terminated by the 
National Association, as provided in Section 3 of this Article I. 

Section 3. Right of National Association to Terminate.—This agreement may 
be terminated by the National Association at any time by the following procedure : 

(a) The National Association shall, at an annual meeting, by the aflirmative 
vote of three-fourths of its members, determine to submit to its next annual 
meeting the proposition of terminating this Agreement. 

(b) The National Association shall, within ten (10) days after the vote 
described in subsection (a) hereof, give written notice of such vote to the 
Commissioner and the President of each Major League. 

(ec) At the annual meeting of the National Association next succeeding the 
meeting at which said vote is taken, the National Association shall vote upon 
the proposition to terminate this Agreement, and if three-fourths of the members 
of the National Association shall vote in favor of termination of this Agreement, 
this Agreement shall terminate sixty (60) days after delivery of written notice 
by the National Association to the Commissioner and to the President of each 
Major League that the National Association has so voted. 

(d) The votes referred to in paragraphs (a) and (c) of this Section 3 shall 
be taken by written ballot. All notices pursuant to this Section 3 shall be given 
by registered mail addressed to the Commissioner and the President of each 
Major League at their respective offices. The date of mailing such notices shall 
be deemed the date of delivery thereof. 

SecTion 4. Committee to Prepare for Termination._—Forthwith upon a deter 
mination by the National Association to submit the proposition of terminating 
this Agreement to its next annual meeting as stated in paragraph (a) of Section 
3 hereof, a Committee shall be constiiuted consisting of the President of the 
National Association (who shall act as Chairman of the Committee), the Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the National Association, the President of 
the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, the President of the American 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs, and a fifth member to be named by such 
four persons. In the event of the failure of the four to agree upon the fifth 
member within (30) days, such fifth member shall be named upon the application 
of any one of the four by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
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of Illinois. Each of the four members of the Committee specifically designated 
herein shall have the power to designate in writing a substitute who may act for 
him at any meeting of such Committee. Said Committee sball have the duty 
and power to prepare, adopt and promulgate a code of procedure for carrying 
out executory contracts (in effect at date of actual termination of this agree- 
ment) to which members of the Major Leagues and of the Minor Leagues are 
parties and which would be effected by termination of this Agreement. 

Secerion 5. Interim Powers —During any vacancy in the office of the Commis- 
sioner, due to the resignation, death or incapacity of any Commissioner during 
his term, or to failure to elect a Commissioner upon the expiration of a Com- 
missioner’s term, the Major-Minor League Executive Council, to consist of the 
members of the Major League Executive Council, the President of the National 
Association and the members (not to exceed three) of its Executive Committee, 
shall have and exercise all the powers and duties of the Commissioner in respect 
to Major-Minor League matters as provided in the Major-Minor League Agree- 
ment and Rules, except that any appeal by a Minor League player or umpire 
from a decision of the National Association Executive Committee shall be de- 
ferred for decision by the Commissioner elected to fill such vacancy. The decision 
of a majority of the full membership of such Major-Minor League Executive 
Council shall be controlling. In case of any dispute as to whether a matter 
is of Major-Minor concern the Major-Minor Executive Council shall have au- 
thority to decide jurisdictional questions. Any member of such Major-Minor 
Executive Council shall have the power to designate in writing a substitute who 
may act at any meeting of such Council, 


ARTICLE II, JURISDICTION OF COMMISSIONER 


SECTION 1. Conduct Detrimental to Baseball—The Commissioner shall have 
jurisdiction : 

(a)’To investigate either upon complaint or upon his own initiative any act, 
transaction, or practice charged, alleged, or suspected to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the national game of baseball, with authority to summon persons 
and to order the production of documents, and in case of refusal to appear or 
produce, to impose and enforce penalties as are hereinafter provided: 

(b) To determine after investigation what preventive, remedial, or punitive 
action is appropriate in the premises and to take such action against any party 
hereto, any Major League, or club connected with any Major League, or any 
Minor League or club connected with the National Association, or any individual, 
as the case may be. 

No Major-Minor League Rule or other joint action of the two Major Leagues 
and the National Association, no provision of the National Association Agree- 
ment and no act or procedure taken in compliance with any such Major-Minor 
League Rule or joint action or provision of the National Association Agreement 
shall be considered or construed to be detrimental to baseball. If in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner any Major-Minor League Rule or any joint action 
of the two Major Leagues and the National Association or any prevision of the 
National Association Agreement becomes in its operation impractical or dis- 
advantageous to baseball, either by reason of changed conditions or otherwise, 
the Commissioner shall send a notice to the President of each Major League and 
to the President of the National Association, stating his judgment and the reasons 
therefor, and 

(1) In the case of a Major-Minor League rule or other joint action of the two 
Major Leagues and the National Association, the Commissioner shall notice 
such rule or joint action for reconsideration at the next regular joint meeting of 
the Major Leagues and the next annual meeting of the National Association, or 
at a special joint meeting of the Major Leagues called by the Commissioner and 
# special meeting of the National Association, which shall be called by the 
President of the National Association upon request of the Commissioner, for 
the purpose of such reconsideration, or 

(2) In the case of a provision of the National Association Agreement, the 
Commissioner shall notice such provision for reconsideration at the next annual 
meeting of the National Association or at a special meeting of the National 
Association, which shall be called by the President of the National Association 
upon request of the Cominissioner for the purpose of such reconsideration 

At any such meeting, such rule or jeint action or provision shall be voted 
upon as would be done if it were being initially proposed. During such perio 
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of reconsideration, such rule or joint action or provision shall be in full forc: 
and effect. 

Secrion 2. Penalties.—Punitive action which the Commissioner may take 
against any offender for conduct detrimental to baseball shall include any one 
or more of the following: A public reprimand, a fine not exceeding $1,000 for 
any one offense, suspension, removal from office, or a declaration of temporary) 
or permanent ineligibility. 

Section 3. Appeal.—In case of any dispute between the Major Leagues, o: 
either of them, or any of their clubs, on the one hand, and the Minor Leagues 
or any of them, or any of their clubs on the other, either disputant may certify 
the dispute to the Commission for decision, and his determination thereof shal! 
he final. 

The President of the National Association shall have full jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all disputes and complaints between National Association Clubs 
and National Association players or umpires; between one club member anc 
another: between Associations and clubs. The decision of the President of the 
National Association shall be final over any and all such claims to a lesser 
amount than $3800.00. 

Upon decision upon such complaints and disputes by the President of th: 
National Association, either party to the case, if not satisfied with the terms 
of such decision, shall have the right of appeal to the Executive Committee of 
the National Association, except as herein above stated, there shall be no appeal 
from decisions involving a lesser amount than $300.00. 

Provided, that in cases where a player’s or umpire’s financial claim amounts 
to $300.00 or more, or the player or umpire claims to be a free agent, an appeal! 
from the findings of the Executive Committee of the National Association may 
he taken to the Commissioner ; but in order to perfect such appeals, the appealins 
player or umpire shall give written notice of his appeal to the President of 
the National Association and the Executive Committee within thirty days 
after the opinion from which the player or umpire appeals, shall have been 
rendered. 

ARTICLE III. MAJOR-MINOR LEAGUE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SecTION 1. Creation, Voting.—The Major-Minor League Executive Council is 
hereby created, to be composed of the Commissioner, the President of each of 
the Major Leagues, two other members, one to be elected annually by a ma- 
jority vote of each of the Major Leagues, the President of the National 
Association, and the members (not to exceed three (8)) of its Executive Com 
mittee. The Commissioner shall serve as chairman of such Major-Minor League 
Executive Council and shall have the right to vote upon all matters. A majority 
vote of the full membership shall be necessary for a decision. Each member of 
said Council other than the Commissioner shall have the power to designate in 
writing a substitute who may act for him at any meeting of said Council. In 
ease of any dispute as to whether a matter is of Major-Minor concern, the 
Commissioner shall have authority to decide jurisdictional questions. 

Section 2. Rules.—The Major-Minor League Executive Council shall forthwith 
prepare and submit to the Major and Minor Leagues for consideration and adoption 
rules to be known as Major-Minor League Rules to regulate all contacts between 
the Major and Minor Leagues in all matters in which said Leagues have a joint 
interest. The Major-Minor League Executive Council or any League or Club 
throuch its League President, may from time to time propose to the Major 
and Minor Leagues amendments to the Rules for adoption. The President of 
anv League, upon request of a Club must propose for consideration any proposed 
change in the rules therein specified, 

Section 8. Meetings.—Meetings of the Major-Minor League Executive Counci! 
shall be called by the Commissioner and shall be called by him upon the written 
or telegraphic request of any four members. 


ARTICLE IV. UNIFORM RULES AND FORMS 


Any rules, regulations, or standard forms, upon formal acceptance by the Major 
and Minor Leagues, shall become binding upon them, and shall not thereafter be 
amended, except by the concurrent action of said Leagues. 


ARTICLE V. SUBMISSION TO THE JURISDICTION OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Section 1. The Major and Minor Leagues severally agree to be bound by the 
decisions of the Commissioner, rendered in accordance with the provisions of 
this Agreement. 
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Section 2. Contracts.—All contracts between Major Leagues, Major League 
clubs, Minor Leagues and Minor League clubs, and their officers, players, and 
employees shall contain a clause by which the parties agree to submit themselves 
to the discipline of the Commissioner and to his decisions rendered in accordance 
with this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI. PROMOTION AND SELECTION OF PLAYERS 


Secrron 1. National Association players’ contracts shall be subject to selection 
by Major League Clubs as set forth in this Article and in the Major-Minor League 
Rules. 

Secrion 2. The selection prices by Major Leagues shall be as follows: 

From Class AAA $10, 000, 00 
a gS ge) ee eS ee , 000. 00 
From Class A-1 and Class A , 000, 00 
2g) Gg ERE ee Se SL ee rae - , 000. VO 
From Class C__-_- svectiin i 2, 500. OO 
From Class 000. 00 
From Class E 500. 00 

The selection price shall be paid in full. 

Section 3. One player’s contract may be selected each year from each Class 
AAA club, Class AA club, Class A-1 club, and Class A club; and a Class AA, 
Class A-1, or a Class A club from which a player’s contract has been selected 
by a Major League Club shall not be subject to further selection by Minor League 
clubs of higher classification. However, any club may designate certain players’ 
contracts to be subject to unrestricted selection. 

Section 4. No club which has made a selection shall be permitted to cancel 
same. 

Secrion 5. Selections shall be made at such time and in such manner as the 
Major-Minor League Rules may provide. 

Section 6. The Major-Minor League Rules shall provide for the rights and 
preferences of minor league clubs in case a selected player's contract is, within 
one year from date of selection, not retained by the Major League Selecting Club 
or Within the Major Leagues. 

Section 7. The Major-Minor League Rules shall also provide for compliance 
with selection, method of payment, deductions in case of valid claims against 
club or territory, selection priorities, procedural rules, and all other matters 
incidental to, involved in, connected with, or arising out of the selection of players 
contracts. 

ARTICLE VII 


The Major-Minor League Rules shall continue in force for the same time as 
shall be provided for the duration of the Major-Minor League Agreement but 
subject to amendment from time to time as herein provided. 


ARTICLE VIII 


In the event that any part of this agreement should be properly found and 
declared to be illegal and of no force and effect, such finding and declaration 
shall not affect the legality or propriety of any other articles or sections of 
the Agreement. 

Adopted by the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues De- 
cember 6, 1946, at Los Angeles, California. 

Adopted by the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs and the 
American League of Professional Baseball Clubs December 7, 1946, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Effective date December 7, 1946. 


MaAJor-M1inor LEAGUE RULES 
RULE 1. CIRCUITS 


(a) Protection of National Association Territory.—No territory in which a 
Minor League franchise is being operated under protection of the Major-Minor 
League Agreement or National Association Agreement shall be included in any 
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Major League until such Minor League and Minor League Club shall be paid 
such compensation as shall be mutually agreed upon as just and reasonable 
compensation for such action. 

In the event of disagreement as to what constitutes just and reasonable 
compensation for such action, the Major League desiring to occupy the Minor 
League territory shall notify the Commissioner of their desire and reques| 
that the just and reasonable compensation required to be paid, be determined 
by a board of arbitration. Upon receipt of such notice the Commissioner sha}! 
forthwith appoint a board of seven (7) men to consist of one (1) representative 
of the Minor League involved, one (1) representative of the Minor League 
Club involved, one (1) representative of the Major League involved, one (1) 
representative of the Major League Club involved, the President of the Nationa! 
Association, the Commissioner, and a seventh party to be agreed upon by thi 
aforementioned six or if they cannot agree on a seventh member then the Com 
missioner shall appoint a seventh member. 

The Commissioner shall designate a time and place for a meeting of such 
board which meeting shall be held within 30 days of the receipt by the Com- 
missioner of request for appointment of such board. 

The board of arbitration shall after investigation and hearings determine 
the amount of just and reasonable compensation or other conditions under which 
the Minor League territory may be included in a Major League; and shall notify 
the interested parties within 10 days after reaching their conclusions. The 
findings of the board of arbitration shall be final and unless complied with by 
the Major League Club within thirty (30) days the territory shall remain 
Minor League territory. 

Within ten days after the findings of the board have been complied with, 
the Minor League territory shall be considered Major League territory and have 
territory protection provided in Paragraph B hereof. 

(b) Protection of Major League Circuits.—To insure as far as possible the 
continuance of Major League baseball in cities now able to support it, the 
existing circuits of the Minor Leagues shall not be so changed as to include any 
city in a Major League circuit or any place within five miles thereof without 
the written consent of the league concerned. 


RULE 2, PLAYER LIMITS 


(a) Major Leagues.—Since the supply of skilled players is not equal to the 
demand, the Major Leagues shall strictly observe their own rule imposing a 
limitation upon the number of players in their clubs and the Minor League Clubs 
shall likewise be limited in accordance with the provisions of the following 
schedule: 

Major League Clubs shall not have title to more than forty players at any 
time, including players under option, contract or reservation (voluntarily re- 
tired, ineligible and players who have been placed on National Defense Service, 
and Government lists excepted), which number must be reduced to twenty-five 
active players from the 31st day of the playing season to August 3lst, both 
inclusive. 

(b) Minor Leagues.—Class AAA Clubs shall not have title to more than 
thirty-eight (38) players under option, contract or reservation at any time 
(National Defense Service, Government, voluntarily retired and ineligible players 
excepted), which number must be reduced to twenty-five (25) active players 
within thirty days after the opening of the season to twenty days before the 
close of seasons of each year. 

Class AA. For thirty (30) days after the opening of season, thirty-seven (37) 
players; thereafter, twenty-five (25) active players until twenty (20) days be- 
fore the close of season each year. 

Class A-1 and Class A. For thirty (30) days after the opening of season, 
thirty-two (32) players; thereafter, nineteen (19) active players until twenty 
(20) days before close of season each year. 

Class B. For thirty (80) days after opening of season, twenty-seven (27) 
players; thereafter seventeen (17) active players until twenty (20) days before 
the close of the season. 

Class C. For thirty (80) days after opening of season, twenty-four (24) 
players; thereafter seventeen (17) active players until twenty (20) days before 
the close of the season. 
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Class D. For thirty (80) days after opening of season, twenty-one (21) 
players; thereafter seventeen (17) active players until twenty (20) days before 
the close of the season. 

Class E. For thirty (30) days after opening of season, eighteen (18) players; 
thereafter, thirteen (13) active players, including manager, until twenty (20) 
days before close of season. All players, with the exception of manager, must 
not have had previous professional experience in a higher classification than 
EE at the time of entering the league. 

In addition to the limits imposed above, each classification (including the 
Major Leagues) may add one reinstated National Defense Service List player 
for each five (or fraction) players allowed in the above limits. For the pur 
pose of this rule, a reinstated National Defense Service List player shal! main 
tain such status for twelve months from the date of his reinstatement, except 
that if the defense status of one of the additional players expires between 
October 17 and the date for cutting down to the active player limits of any 
league, he shall retain his defense status for the purpose only of player limits 
until such cutting down date. 

In enforcing the foregoing limits a player under optional assignment from 
another club shall count only in the total “Under Control” players limit of the 
assignor club and only in the active players limit of the assignee elub. 

However, clubs of B, C, D, and E classification may after July Ist have six 
additional players without previous professional experience who are signed 
to contracts only for the succeeding year, and these players shall not count in 
the player limits above mentioned until the opening day of the succeeding sea 
son of the club; provided, that if the club does not, prior to February 1st of said 
year, release or transfer a player so signed, the club shall be obligated to take 
such player to its training camp 

Should the contract of such an additional player (i. e., one which is not 
charged against the assignor’s under control list) be assigned to a Class B, 
C, or D Club prior to the opening day of the succeeding season, the player shall 
continue to be excluded from the “under control” limit until the opening day 
of the assignee club's season, provided he is counted as one of the six additional 
players allowed the assignee club by this rule, and the assignee club shall 
succeed to the assignur club's obligation to release the player unconditionally 
prior to February 1 or to take him to its training camp. 


RULE 3. PLAYER CONTRACTS 


(a) Uniform Contract-—To preserve morale and to produce the similarity 
of conditons necessary to keen competition, the contracts between all clubs and 
their players in the Major League shall be in a single form which shall be 
prescribed by the Major League Executive Council: and the contract between 
all clubs and players in the Minor Leagues shall be in a single form which 
shall be prescribed by the President of the National Association. No club shall 
make a contract different from the uniform contract, and no club shal! make a 
contract containing a non-reserve clause except permission be first secured from 
the Major League Executive Council in case of a Major League player, or 
from the President of the National Association in case of a Minor League player. 
The making of any agreement between a club and a player not embodied in 
the contract shall subject both parties to discipline; and no such agreement, 
whether written or verbal, shall be recognized or enforced, 

(b) Contract Tender—Contracts must be tendered by registered mail (ad 
dressed to the player’s last address of record with the elub) to eligible Major 
League players on or before February 1st (or if Sunday, then the preceding 
business day) and to eligible Minor League players on or before March 1st (or if 
Sunday, then the succeeding business day). Clubs shall not tender contracts 
to players whose names appear on the National Defense Service, Military or 
Government lists or on their reserve lists as voluntarily retired or ineligible 

(c) Signing.—All players shall upon or before reporting for duty sign the 
Standard form of contract adopted by the Major League Executive Council or 
the President of the National Association as provided herein in Section (a) 

(d) Terms Accepted.—Any agreement between club and player for service 
evidenced by written acceptance, whether by letter or telegram, or receipt from 
player for money advanced to him to bind such agreement, shall be construed 
to he a contract and held to be hinding, provided the player declines to enter 
into a formal contract; but his refusal to sign such formal contract shall render 
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him disqualified to play with the contracting club or to enter the service | 
any Major or Minor League Clubs unless released or assigned? 

(e) Filing.—tThe validity of any contract, arrangement, or agreement betwee: 
a club and a player, not on its reserve list, for the service of the player will n 
be recognized unless the written proof thereof is submitted (to the Preside: 
of the interested club’s league if a Major League, and to the Commissione: 
or to the President of the National Association if a Minor League) wit! 
twenty days after such agreement is made, for the promulgation in the nex 
official bulletin. 

(f) Gift for Securing Employment Forbidden.—If any scout, player, e: 
ployee or official of any club, or any umpire, employee or official of any leagu: 
shall demand or receive any money or other valuable consideration, wheth: 
gratuitous or otherwise, from any player or umpire for or because of services 
rendered, or to be rendered, or supposed to have been rendered, or to be re 
dered, in securing him employment with any Major or Minor League Clu 
such money or other valuable consideration shall be returned immediat: 
upon its receipt, and if not so returned the Commissioner may impose su 
penalties, including ineligibility, as he may deem proper. 

(9) Tampering.—To preserve discipline and competition, and to prevent t! 
enticement of players, coaches, managers and umpires, there shall be no neg 
tiations or dealings respecting employment, either present or prospective, b 
tween any player, coach or manager and any club other than the club with whi 
he is under contract or acceptance of terms, or by which he is reserved, « 
between any umpire and any League other than the League with which he 
under contract or acceptance of terms, unless the club or League with whic 
he is connected shall have, in writing, expressly authorized such negotiatio: 
or dealings prior to their commencement. 

(h) High School Plavers’—No student of a high school shall be signed 
a professional baseball contract until the day following his graduation if hy 
graduates with his original class, or, the day following the graduation of h 
original class if he does not graduate at the same time, or, if he has left scho 
until the day following the graduation of his original class; nor shall any repr 
sentative of professional baseball initiate or participate in any negotiation 
which would violate such boys’ high school athletic eligibility: except that 
boy out of school one year or longer may with the consent of his parents app 
to the Commissioner to sign a contract, and if, in the judgment of the C 
missioner the circumstances justify it, he shall approve the application 
so notify all elubs. Such player may be signed to a professional baseball c 
tract fifteen (15) days subsequent to the date of the Commissioner’s noti: 

Any contract made in violation of the above agreement shall be declared n) 
and void, and the offending club shall be permanently prohibited from usir 
such player. Also, any club which fails to establish that it did not know, a1 
by exercising reasonable care and diligence, could not have known, that th 
player was connected with the National Federation of High Schools or ot! 

1The attention of club officials is called to the three requirements for validity of a ter 
accentance, 

(1) It must be a contract between club and player; that is, it must bind them both t 
‘lub and the plaver, and state the essential terms agreed upon by them, such as the sal 
to he paid, date the player is to report, etc. For example. it may be in this form: 

“The pd ce aniedabensetes ai ._ Club agrees to employ, and : 

a . aianeiiolaniate (Player's name) agrees to serve the club, as a baseh 
player, salary to be $.--.-.-.--_-~-- sien s . Player to report for servic: 
. ssntiatenstel . And other terms of the employn 
to be set forth in - : wae _.. League uniform player's contr 
(ieee £2) coin nun 19 
RES Ta P = Se Sg 

(2) The agreement—its two parts separately, the offer or “terms” from the club or ft! 
plaver, and the acceptance of that offer by the other party—must bein writing. A teleer 
or letter is sufficient, but there must be such written proof as to both the offer and ¢! 
acceptance. A player's receipt for money advanced to him to bind such agreement 
regarded as a written acceptance by him. 

A verbal agreement is worthless. even if admitted by the plaver. An agreement sign: 
by the player, but which the elub did not sign or accept in writing, or by money advanc 
to the player is also worthless. 

(3) The written proof of the terms of acceptance must be submitted by a Maior Leag 
Club toe the League President and Commissioner, or by a Minor League Club to the Pres 
dent of the National Association, within twenty days after the agreement is made. Mer 
notification that there has been a terms accentance is not sufficient 

Absence of any of those three prerequisites to validity will render the terms of accept 


ance void and of no effeet whatever. 
2 The rule is interpreted as applying to all hich school students in U. S. A. and Canad 
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high school associations, party to such agreement with professional baseball 
and was still eligible therefore shall be fined $500. Any club official or em- 
ployee conducting any such negotiations and who does not establish that he 
did not know, and by exercising reasonable care and diligence could not have 
known of such interference with such player’s eligibility, shall be ineligibilized 
for one year. 

The foregoing rule shall be in effect for the period of the agreement with the 
National High School Federation as originally executed or as subsequently ex- 
tended, and shall cease to be in effect if and when said agreement is terminated. 


Resolution 


“Resolved, That the Commissioner of Baseball, a party to an agreement dated 
the 3rd day of March, 1950, wherein the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues and the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations are the other parties, hereby elects to and does hereby terminate 
said agreement effective the 3lst day of December, 1951, pursuant to the 
provisions of Paragraph IV of said agreement, and 

“Resolved further, That the Commissioner of Baseball be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to notify in writing the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues and the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations no later than the 15th day of June, 1951, of this action and 
of the termination of said agreement.” * 

If any agreement similar to the agreement with the National High School 
Federation shail be made by the Commissioner, the foregoing rules shall apply 
to the students of high schools, members of such Federation 

(i) American Legion Players.—1. No player on an Ainerican Legion Junior 
baseball team shall be signed to a professional baseball contract until he cenuses 
to be eligible for American Legion competition, nor shall any representative of 
professional baseball initiate or participate in any negotiations which would 
violate such player’s American Legion Baseball eligibility. 

2. A club may contract with such a player, or negot n 
tract, if he has attained his seventeenth birthday before January 1 of the 
current year; or a club may contract with such a player, or negotiate with " 
for a contract on and after September 10th of the current year, provided the 
player has attained or will attain his seventeenth birthday after September 10th 

f the current year and before January 1 of the succeeding year 

3. In any case where, in the judgment of the Commissioner and the National 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion having supervision of Ameri- 
an Legion Junior Baseball with which a player is or was formerly connected, 
the facts, circumstances and conditions justify an exception bein made to the 
baseball con 


foregoing and permit the signing of such player to a professional 
tract, the Commissioner shall so notify all Major and Minor League Clubs, and 
such player may be signed to a professional baseball contract fifteen days 
subsequent to the date of the Conimissioner’s notice, 

t, Any contract made in violation of the foregoing shall be declared null and 
oid. If the club contracting with such player or negotiating with him in viola- 
tion of the foregoing, fails to establish that it did not know, and by exercising 
reasonable care and diligence could not have known, that the player was con- 
nected with American Legion Junior Baseball and still eligible therefor, the 
‘lub shall be fined $500.00 and shall be permanently prohibited from contracting 
with such player; and any club official, employee or agent who contracts or 
negotiates with such player in violation of the foregoing, and who fails to estab- 
ish that he did not know, and by the exercise of reasonable care and diligence 
‘ould not have known, of such player's American Legion Junior Baseball service 
and eligibility, may be ineligibilized by the Commissioner for one vear. <A 
written statement by the National Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion that a player is not connected with American Legion Junior Baseball or 
has ceased to be eligible therefor, supported by an affidavit by a player, or either 
or both his parents, that he has not been connected with American Legion Base- 
ball, or that, if connected, he has ceased to be eligible for American Legion Junior 
Baseball by reason of age as shown by date of birth set forth in such affidavit, 
shall preclude the imposition of any penalty upon the club or club official, em- 
ployee or agent; but, if subsequently ascertained to be incorrect, shall not 
preclude the Commissioner from declaring the contract null and void. 

’ Adopted at the Mafor League’s Joint Meeting, St. Petersburg, Florida, 12 December 


0 
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RULE 4. RESERVE LISTS 


(a) Filing.—On or before October 16th (or October 17th in any year in which 
October 15th or 16th falls on a Sunday) in each year every Minor League Clu) 
shall transmit to the President of the National Association, and on or before 
November 20, every Major League Club shall transmit to their respective League 
Presidents and the Commissioner a list of not exceeding the authorized number 
of active and eligible players the club desires to reserve for the ensuing season, 
and also a list of all its players who have been promulgated as placed on the 
National Defense Service, Military, and Government, Voluntarily Retired, Sus- 
pended or Ineligible list. On or before November 30, the Major League Presi 
dents and the President of the National Association shall transmit all of said 
lists to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council. The latter shall 
thereupon promulgate all Major League lists and the President of the National 
Association all Minor League lists, and thereafter no player on any list shall 
be eligible to play for any other club until his contract has been assigned o1 
until he has been released. 

(b) Salary Unpaid.—aA club shall have no right to reserve a player to whom 
it is indebted for arrears in salary as to which no bona fide undecided dispute 
exists; and upon application by any such player, the Commissioner, in the case 
of a Major League player, or the President of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association in the case of a Minor League player (with right of appeal 
by such player to the Commissioner), may remove such player's name from the 
reserve list and declare him a free agent. 

(c) Retired or Ineligible Players—-A player reserved for two consecutive 
years as voluntarily retired or ineligible shall be omitted from future reserve 
lists but shall not be eligible until first reinstated in accordance with Rule 16 
Major-Minor League Rules, and upon such reinstatement, he shall be restored 
to the active list of the club with which connected when he retired or became 
ineligible 

RULE 5. MAJOR LEAGUE SELECTION OF PLAYERS 


(a) Dates—Each year the Commissioner shall designate a two-day period, 
starting on or before November 20th, during which a Major League Club may 
vive notice, through the Commissioner or the Secretary-Treasurer of the Execu 
tive Council to the President of the National Association, that such club claims 
an assignment of the contract of a Minor League player named therein and 
subject to selection as hereinafter set forth. The selection shall be subject to 
approval by the Commissioner. Each National Association Club shall furnish 
to the Commissioner's office and to the President of the National Association on 
October 16th (or October 17th in any year in which October 15th or 16th falls on 
a Sunday) of each year the data necessary for the Major Leagues’ selection meet 
ing. If any club shall fail to comply with the provisions of this rule, its players 
shall be subject to selection that year without any restrictions whatsoever 

(b) Meetings.—The Major League selection meeting shall be held at such time 
and place as the Commissioner shall designate. 

(c) Method of Selection —At such selection meetings the National Teague 
shall have the even-numbered selections, and the American League the odd 
numbered selection for 1947; and they shall reverse annually thereafter. The 
clubs of each league shall have priority in reverse order of their League standing 
uf the end of the season preceding the selection, eighth-place clubs having se 
lection Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, seventh-place clubs having Nos. 8 and 4, re 
spectively, and so on up to the championship elubs, which shall have Nos. 15 
and 16, respectively. If two or more clubs of a league shall have the same 
standing, their selection numbers shall be determined by the Commissioner by lot 

Each Major League Club, as called in the foregoing order of priority, shal 
have a right to select one Minor League player subject to selection (naming 
player, club, and league) upon the terms and conditions set forth in the Major 
Minor League Agreement and Rules. If a club, when called, does not exercise 
its right of selection, or if its right of selection has ceased as provided in para 
sraph (c) of this section, the club next in order shall be called. After club No 
16 has been called, the process of selection shail be repeated until each club 
has no further right of selection or has signified that it does not desire to select 
further. A club having announced its selection in proper order cannot there 
after cancel the same; and if it makes no selection when called in proper ordet 
it cannot select thereafter until again called in proper order. 
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Any Major League Club may authorize, in writing or by telegram, uny em 
ployee, the Secretary-Treasurer, its League President, or its League Secretary 
to announce at the selection meeting its selection or selections, which thereupon 
shall be as binding and effective as if announced by a club official. 

(d) Selection After Adjournment of Meeting.—After adjournment of the Major 
League selection meeting, selections may be made by Major League Clubs by 
telegraphic notice to the Commissioner or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Executive Council time of receipt by the telegraph company determining priority 
hetween such selections in case of conflict. 

(e) When «a Major League Club’s list of eligible players, including those se 
lected in accordance with these rules, shall total 40, said Club shall have no 
further right of selection, unless it shall give notice that it will release a desig 
nated player, or make an outright assignment of his contract, if a selection is 
allowed. If the designated player is not released, or outright assignment of 
his contract made, within ten days from date the selection is approved by the 
Commissioner, such player's contract shall be awarded by the Commissioner, 
without cost, to a club of the same League, its clubs having a right to claim and 
be awarded such contract in the same order of priority as if claimed under 
the Major League waiver rules; or if not claimed by a club of that League, then 
to any claiming club of the other Major League, in like order of priority; or 
if not claimed by any club, then the player shall be declared a free agent 

(f) Payment.—Payment of the consideration provided by Article VI of 1) 
Major-Minor League Agreement, for the selection of a player by a Major League 
Club shall be made by check payable to the National Association, which check 
shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council within ten 
<dlays from date selection was made. 

The consideration thus paid shall be accounted for by the National Association 
to the club from which the player was selected, said National Association being 
authorized to deduct therefrom the amount of all valid claims or liens against 
the club or territory. In case of such deduction, it shall become the duty of 
said National Association to make payment of the deducted sum to the party 
entitled thereto. 

(9) Players Subject to Sclection.—Vlayers shall be subject to selection upon 
the following conditions. 

Viavyers whose contracts have been or are hereafter assigned to Minor League 
(lubs by Major League Clubs shall be subject to selection, without other re 
striction than set forth in Section 3, Article VI, Major-Minor League Agreement. 

Any club may designate one or more players who shall be subject to unre 
stricted selection. Prior selection of any player on such unrestricted list shal! 
not preclude the selection of any one player as provided in paragraph 1 of 
this section. 

All other players shall be subject to selection by Major or Minor Leazue Clubs 
after they have had the following experience with a club or clubs of the Nationa! 
\ssociation: service during part of each of four seasons, if selected from Class 
AAA or AA; service during part of each of three seasons, if selected from Class 
\-l and A, Service during part of each of two seasons, if selected from Class 
I, Class C or Class D. Service during part of one season if selected from Class 
i. Service and part of season shall be construed and interpreted as moaning 
that a player has had the requisite service, for the purpose of this rule, during 
part of a season, when he has been on the active list (suspended players being 
included on the active list but voluntarily retired or ineligible players not being 
included during the period of their retirement or eligibility) or urder the con- 
trol of a National Association Club or Clubs thirty days or more of a champion- 
ship season of such Club or Clubs. 

A player on the suspended list may be selected if such player's contract was 
otherwise subject to selection at the time said player was placed on the sus 
pended list, or if said player accumulates sufficient service to become eligible 
for selection while on the suspended list. A player on the yoluntarily retire | 
list or restricted list may be selected only if such player had, prior to being 
placed on the voluntarily retired or restricted list, sufficient service to be eligible 
for selection. A player on the National Defense Service list, military list or 
sovernment list, may not be selected. 

A player-manager contract shall be subject to selection as such, provided the 
contract would otherwise be selectable under this paragraph (2). <A player 
manager contract shall be subject to selection as a player contract only, but the 
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player-manager concerned may reject such selection by giving written or tele- 
graphic notification of such rejection to the Commissioner, if selected by a Majo: 
League Club, or to the President of the National Association, if selected by a 
Minor League Club, within 30 days from date notification of such selection has 
been delivered to him by the Commissioner or the President of the Nationa! 
Association, as the case may be. A player-manager contract which has been 
executed within 30 days before close of the season shall not, with or without 
consent of the player-manager, be changed to a player contract during the sea- 
son following execution of such player-manager contract, uniess written per 
mission to such change has been obtained from the President of the Nationa! 
Association. 

The selecting Club must assume all responsibility for the player's physical 
condition and for the player's reporting. 

(h) Covering Up.—No agreement shall be made between a Major League Club 
and a Minor League Club, or between two Minor League Clubs, for the purpose 
or with the effect of covering up a player from selection. If the Commissioner 
shall be of opinion that any such agreement has been made, he may impose an 
adequate fine upon each party to such agreement. The President of the National! 
Association may also impose such fine as it may deem adequate upon each party 
to such agreement, if between Minor League Clubs. 


RULE 6. RETURN OF SELECTED PLAYERS 


(a) Tender.—-A Major League Club desiring to assign (outright or optionally } 
the contract of a selected player to a Minor League Club prior to the close of 
the championship season following the selection, shall first tender, through the 
proper channels, the outright assignment of such contract to Minor League Clubs 
of higher classification than the club from which the player was selected; and 
if such tender be not accepted, then to the Club from which the player wus 
selected. 

Such tender shall be made only to such Clubs as have, prior to February 15 
following the player's selection, filed with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Execu 
tive Council, notice that they desired the assignment of the selected player's 
contract, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (c) of this rule. 

(b) Consideration.—A Class AAA club accepting such a tender as is provided 
for in the preceding paragraph must pay to the Major League Club the sum ot 
$7,500 if the player's contract was selected from Class AAA Club; $6,500 if 
selected from Class AA; $5,000 if selected from Class A-1 or A; $3,500 if selected 
from Class B; $2,000 if selected from Class C; $1,500 if selected from Class LD; 
$1,200 if selected from Class E. 

A Class AA Club accepting such a tender must pay to the Major League Club 
the sum of $5,500 if the player’s contract was selected from a Class AA Club; 
$4,500 if selected from a Class A-1 or A Club; $3,000 if selected from a Class B 
Club; $1,800 if selected from a Class C Club; $1,200 if selected from a Class D 
(lub, and $1,000 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class A-1 or A Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League 
Club the sum of $4,000 if the player was selected from a Class A—1 or A Club: 
$2,500 if selected from a Class B Club; $1,500 if selected from a Class C Club: 
$1,000 if selected from a Class D Club, and $S00 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class B Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club 
the sum of $2,500 if the player was selected from a Class B Club; $1,000 if 
selected from a Class C Club; $800 if selected from a Class D Club, and $600 
if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class C Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club the 
sum of $1,000 if the player was selected from a Class C Club; $700 if selecte: 
from a Class D Club, and $500 if selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class D Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club 
the sum of $700 if the player was selected from a Class D Club, and $400 if 
the player was selected from a Class E Club. 

A Class I. Club accepting such tender must pay to the Major League Club 
the sum of $200 if the player was selected from a Class E Club. 

(c) Notice—Withdrawal.—To carry out the provisions of this rule, a Minor 
League Club desiring the assignment of the contract of a player selected by a 
Major League Club, shall notify the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Coun- 
cil to such effect on or before February 15th of the year following the player's 
selection. In default of such notice from the Club from which the player was 
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selected or from any Club of higher classification, Major League Clubs shall 
have unrestricted opportunity to release or assign the contracts of selected 
players, who, after trial of their skill, may fail to come up to the required 
standard of play. Notwithstanding the filing of claim for player's services, the 
Club from which the player was selected shall have 72 hours from time the 
otice of tender is given to accept or reject the tender. Other Clubs filing notice 
of desire to possess the contract of a player selected by a Major League Club 
way have the privilege of withdrawal provided proper notice of such withdrawa! 
< filed before notice of tender of the player's contract. Failing to file such 
otice, no withdrawal shall be permitted. If more than one Club shall file a 
lnim for such assignment as provided herein, the player's contract shall be 
warded to the highest classification Club accepting the tender. If more than 
ne Club in that classification accepts the tender, the player shall be awarded 
the Club which won the lowest percentage of championship games in the sea 
on next preceding the selection of the player's contract. However, the Club 
rom which the player was selected shall have prior right if no Club of higher 
ssification accepts the tender. Any Club taking such an assignment shal! 
allowed ten days after acceptance of the tender in which to make the pay 
ent specified in the foregoing paragraph. Payment shall be made by check 
able to the Major League Club, which check shall be sent to the Secretary 
freasurer of the Executive Council with executed assignment agreements. 
(ad) Nothing in this Rule 6 shall be construed as preventing the assignment 
a selected player’s contract to a club which has not filed notice of desire of 
such assignment, providing the outright or optional assignment is made to a 
ub of higher classification than any club which has filed notice of its desire 
to reaequire the contract of the selected player. 


RULE 7. TERMINATION OF PLAYER-CLUB RELATION 


The relation between the Club and the player created by contract may be 
terminated before the expiration of the specified term either by release or 
ssignment by the Club. 


RULE 8. UNCONDITIONAL RELEASE 


No club may release unconditionally a National Defense Service, Military, 
Government, or Ineligible List player unless first reinstated from such list to 
active list, by the Commissioner, if a Major League player, or by the Presi- 
ent of the National Association, if a Minor League player. 
A Club may release unconditionally a player on the voluntarily retired list, 
vided that approval of such unconditional release be first obtained from th 
mumissioner, if the club concerned be a Major League Club, or from the 
resident of the National Association, if the Club concerned be a Minor Leagu 
Club, provided further, however, that waivers shall first be obtained where re 
ired (and that no such unconditional releases shall be given by a Mino 
League Club during the period from October 16th until December 2d, both 
ates inclusive, in any calendar year). 


RULE 9. ASSIGNMENT OF PLAYER CONTRACT 


\ Club may assign to another Club an existing contract with a player. The 
ayer on receipt of written notice of such agreement is by his coutract bound 
serve the assignee. The date of assignment shall be deemed to be the date 
on Which notice of assignment is delivered to the player. 

A Club may likewise assign an existing contract with a player-manager, but 

such contract be assigned as a player contract only the assignment agreements 

ist he accompanied by a statement executed by the player to the effect that 
he accepts the assignment voluntarily and without any obligation on his part 
do so, 

\fter the date of such assignment all rights and obligations of the assignor 
Club thereunder shall become the rights and obligations of the assignee Club 
aud the assignee Club shall be liable to the player for payments accruing from 

e date of assignment and shall not be liable (but the assignor Club shall remain 

ible) for payments accrued prior to and including that date. Written notice 

f assignment of his contract shall be given to a player. 
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RULE 10. TIME LIMIT OF TRANSFERS 


(a) Time Limit.—The transfer of the services of a player by a Minor League 
Club to a Major League Club or by one Minor League Club to another Mino, 
League Club during the period commencing October 16th (or October 17th i: 
any year in which October 15th or 16th falls on a Sunday) and ending at 12: 01 
a. m. of the second day of the annual meeting of the National Association, j 
prohibited. 

No player shall be unconditionally released by any National Association Clu} 
during the period commencing October 16th and ending at 12:01 a. m. of thi 
second day of the annual meeting of the National Association, unless permission 
so to do is first obtained from the President of the National Association. Viola 
tion of this provision shall subject the offending Club to such fine as the Preside 
of the National Association may deem proper. 

(b) Selection—Any selection made under working agreements granting th 
right to make selections of players’ contracts must be made on or before Octobe 
Ist of each year by written or telegraphic notice to the Club from which th 
selection is to be made, and to the Commissioner and President of the Nation: 
Association if the selection is made by a Major League Club, and to the Ciu! 
from which the selection is made and the President of the National Association 
if selecting Club is a Minor League Club. In no event, whether by agreeme: 
or otherwise, shall the right of selection be extended beyond October Ist of 
euch year. 

(c) Conditional Assignment.—A Club which holds a player’s contract under 
conditional assignment shall give the assignor Club five days written or tele- 
graph’e notice before expiration of the trial period, of its desire to return such 
player’s contract. Failure to give such notice five days prior to the date specified 
as the date for retaining or returning the player's contract shall not obligate 
the original assignee to retain the player; but the Club to which the player is 
being returned shall not be obligated to accept the transfer until five days 
after such notice is received by wire or mail. 

The period of trial to be stipulated in conditional sale assignments shall be 
limited to 50 days of the assignee Club's playing season, except that a period 
of not exceeding 60 days of the assignee’s season may be stipulated if the transfer 


agreement sets forth that the additional period is provided because of player's 
incapacity from recent injury or sickness or because of prolonged absence fron 
the game as a result of voluntary retirement or ineligibility. Conditional assigi 

ments between Clubs in the same League are not permitted except between 
cha'ppionship seasons and provided further that no portion of the period of such 
conditional assignment is to be included in either Club’s championship season 


RULE 11. OPTIONAL AGREEMENTS 


(a) Assignments of players’ contracts must in general be absolute assign 
ments, but in a limited number of cases as specified in paragraph (¢c) hereof 
the assignor Club may reserve the right to recall, which must be exercised 01 
or before October Ist next ensuing, provided a consideration of $100 is in each 
case paid by the assignee Club, in the optional assignments permitted betwee! 
Major League Clubs and National Association Clubs and provided the assignment 
is filed with and approved by the Commissioner in the case of all such agres 
ments involving a Major League player, or by the President of the Nationa! 
Association in the case of all such agreements between Minor League Clubs. 

(b) Recall.—Uniless otherwise agreed, any player so recalled shall remain with 
the Club from which recalled until the close of its playing season and official! 
post-season games, if any. 

When a Major League Club exercises its right of recall, it shall pay the Minor 
League Club a consideration of $500 (or such greater consideration as may he 
stipulated in the optional assignment) unless it recalls the player pursuant to 
notice from the Minor League Club in accordance with Section (e) hereof, in 
which case the Minor League Club shall only be entitled to reimbursement of 
the consideration it paid for the optional assignment. 

(c) Limitations—Such assignments shall be known as optional agreements 
and shall be permitted for not more than three seasons between Major Leagu: 
Clubs and Minor League Clubs, and three seasons between National Association 
Clubs; provided that if the player be optioned for less than thirty days in one 
season, as determined by the date of the optional assignment and recall, re 
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spectively, that shall not count as an optional transfer, in connection with the 
foregoing limitation. 

No optional agreement shall be permitted between one Major League Club 
and another Major League Club, nor between a Major League Club and any 
Minor League Club below Class B. 

No optional agreement shall be permitted to a Club of higher classification 
than the assignor Club. No optional agreement to be permitted between com- 
peting Clubs. 

(d) Number.—The number of optional agreements which any Club may 
have in effect any one time shall be limited as follows: 

1. Fifteen, in the case of a Major League Club. 

2. Fifteen, in the case of a Class AAA Club. 

3. Fourteen, in the case of a Class AA Club. 

4. Thirteen, in the case of a Class A-1 or Class A Club. 

5. Ten, in the case of a Class B Club. 

G. Seven, in the case of a Class © Club. 

7. Four, by Class D Clubs in Class D Leagues other than the League of 
which the optioner Club is a member. Class I) Clubs are not permitted to 
option to Class E, 

In addition to the limits given above, each Classification including the Major 
Leagues, may add one additional assignment for each three or fraction options 
allowed in the above limits. 

Provision for adding eight to total players limit and five to active players limit 
remains in effect for one calendar year from date of reinstatement, except that 
if defense status of any additional players expires between October 2nd and 
date for cutting down for active players’ limit, players shall retain their defense 
status for the purpose only of player limits until such cut-down date. 

(e) Closed Period.—No player shall be transferred optionally during the 
period commencing twenty (20) days before close of the season of the assignee 
club and ending at 12:01 a. m. of the second day of the annual meeting of the 
National Association, nor shall any player's contract be assigned conditionally 
to a club of lower classification during the period Commencing twenty (20) days 
before close of the season of the assignee club and ending with the final date of 
such season, including any play-off or official post-season series in which such 
assignee club might participate. 

(f) Transfer—If a Club accepting a player's contract under an optional 
assignment agreement does not desire to retain such contract, it shall, if author 
ized or directed by the optionor Club, assign his contract to another Club, subject 
to the option reserved by the original optionor Club. 

Such assignment shall be made as an outright assignment and shall specify 
that the player’s contract is being assigned subject to the right of recall by the 
original optionor Club; and shall further specify a consideration of not less 
than One Hundred Dojlars ($100.00) if the original optionor Club be a Major 
League Club. No consideration shall be required in such assignments if the 
original optionor Club be a Minor League Club, but all such assignments shall 
be subject to a Five Dollar (85.00) fee, payable to the National Association 

When the player's contract is recalled by the original optionor Club, the reeall 
consideration shall be paid to the Club which at the time of recall holds the 
player’s contract under optional assignment. 

In all cases of such assignment, the original optionee Club shall immediately 
notify the original assignor Club of the assignment and shal! also notify the 
President of the National Association, and, in addition, the Commissioner, if 
the original optionor Club was a Major League Club. 

(7g) Release.—Before such player (accepted under an optional agreement ) 
may be released unconditionally, the Major League Club holding the option shall 
be given five days (5) telegraphic notice of such intention, and on its failure 
during the five-day period either to accept return of the player or to direct his 
transfer to another Minos League Club, subject to the original right of reeal!, 
the right of the Major League Club to reclaim the player under the optional 
agreement shall be forfeited, the player shall become a free agent, and the 
Minor League Club's responsibility for his salary shall cease at the expiration of 
said five days notice. 

Unless the player has sustained an injury while playing for the optionee Club 
which renders him ineapable of playing baseball, in which event the optionee 
Club shall be liable for the payment of two (2) weeks’ salary. 
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Unless the Minor League Club shall have retained such player sixty days o 
more from the date he reported, in which case it shall not have the right ther: 
after to release such player unconditionally except with the written consent o! 
the Major League Club, and shall remain responsible for his salary until thy 
close of ‘the Minor League Club’s season; and provided further that if any 
optional player released by a Minor League Club shall subsequently, prior | 
October 1st of the same season he was released, be acquired by said Club, o 
by any other Club in its League, the Major League Club shall have the right 0: 
recall exercisable on or before September 15, of said season, unless it shal! j 
writing expressly waive such right upon notification that the Minor Leagu 
Club desires to secure him as a free agent. 

(h) Salary Arrears.—A Club assigning the contract of a player optional! 
shall be responsible to such player for salary due him and unpaid by the Ch 
to which his contract was optionally assigned, to the date of his recall, retur 
or release at the request of the optioning Club. The optioning Club shall be su! 
rogated to the player's lien against the territory of the defaulting Club, 
which the player was optioned, in the amount of salary so paid the player. 

(i) Salary on Recall.—A player recalled by a Major League Club under a: 
optional agreement shall receive from the recalling Club the difference, if an) 
between the salary stipulated in his contract with such Club originally assigning 
for its full period and the salary stipulated in his Minor League contract. Upo: 
the recall of an optional player his contract with the recalling Club which was 
the subject of the optional assignment shall be in full force and effect as to a 
of its terms and conditions. 

(j) Salary Between Season Openings.—A Club which, after contracting with 
a player for a season, makes an optional assignment of such contract to a Club 
whose championship season commences after that of the assigning Club, mus! 
pay the player at the rate of his assigned contract from the time it would hay 
become effective but for the assignment up to the day his salary starts with his 
new Club; provided he promptly reports and gives service to the Club to which 
his contract is assigned. 

(k) Player Loan Prohibited.—All right or claim of a Major League Club to a 
player, unless it be under an Optional Agreement approved by the Commissioner, 
shall cease when such player becomes a member of a Minor League Club, and 
no arrangement between Clubs for the loan or return of a player other than b 
an approved Optional Agreement shall be binding between the parties to if, o1 
recognized by other Clubs. This rule shall apply to all classifications. This 
rule shall not be construed as interfering with or prohibiting the recommenda 
tion or signing of players by any Major or Minor League Club, or any officer o1 
employee thereof, to and for any other Major or Minor League Club, providing 
the other Club is not a competitor of the signing Club or of the Club affiliate 
(directly or indirectly) with that Club or system: and provided the actio 
(namely, the recommendation or signing by one Club to or for the other Clubs 
is reported for promulgation ; nor shall Rule 11-b or any other rule or provision of 
the Major-Minor League Rules be construed as interfering with or prohibiting 
the acquisition or reacquisition of such player by any Major or Minor Leagu 
Club. This does not authorize the selection of such players, or other players 
from an owned or affiliated Club under Major-Minor Rule 5, or under Article 12 of 
the National Association Agreement. 

(1) Reaequiring Plaver.—A player’s ecoutract assigned outright may be 
acquired by the assignor Club, or any affiliated Club, in the following cases: 

(1) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Major Leagu 
optional assignment, the Major League Club, or any Affiliated Club, may 
acquire his contract. 

(2) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Minor Leagu: 
optional assignment, his contract may be reacquired by the Minor League Clu! 
which assigned his contract, or by any affiliated Club. 

(3) If a player’s contract is assigned outright by a Major Leagne Club to 
Minor League Club after the player has been credited with three seasons of 
Major League optional assignment, the Major League Club, or any affiliated Clu! 
may reacquire the player’s contract after he has gone through unrestricted draft 
However, player will not be credited with a year’s optional service until con 
mencement of that year’s elosed period prohibiting assignment of player co: 
tracts, regardless of the number of times his contract may be optioned or r 
acquired during that year. 
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(4) If a player’s contract is assigned outright by a Minor League Club to a 
Club of lower classification after the player has been credited with three seasons 
of Minor League optional assignment his contract may be reacquired after he 
has gone through unrestricted draft. However, player will not be credited with 
a year’s optional service until commencement of that year’s closed period pro- 
hibiting assignment of player contracts, regardless of the number of times his 
contract may be optioned or reacquired during that year. 

(5) Nothing herein shall be construed as restricting the right of a Major 

League Club to acquire or reacquire the contract of any player from a Club in its 
own Minor League system unless said player has already been credited with three 
vears of Major League optional service. 
"A player shall be deemed to have gone through unrestricted draft (a) if subject 
to selection on the draft list of a Class B, C, D, or E Club, or (b) if on the draft 
list of a Class AAA, AA, A-1, or A Club as subject to unrestricted draft, or (¢) 
if subject to selection on the draft list of a AAA, AA, A-1, or A Club from which 
no player's contract was selected, 

No player shall be credited with more than one season of optional service in a 
single season regardless of the number of times his contract may be assigned 
optionally for service in a single season; nor shall a Club be charged with more 
than one optional assignment of a player's contract regardless of the number of 
times the contract is optionally assigned for service in a single season. 

A player reacquired from a lower classification after outright transfer and 
before being subject to unrestricted selection shall be considered a recalled 
optional player during the year in which his contract was reacquired. If re 
aequired by the Major League Club which transferred him outright to a Minor 
League Club and if the reacquiring Major League Club had no contract with the 
player for that season, it shall pay the player the difference for that season 
between the Major League minimum salary and the amount paid the player 
under his Minor League contract for season, 

(m) Restrictive Rules Prohibited —No Class AAA, Class AA, Class A-1, Class 
A, or Class B League shall adopt any rules that will restrict its Club from 
accepting optional players. 


RULE 12. TRANSFER AGREEMENTS 


(a) Requirements.—The Major-Minor League Executive Council shall pre 
scribe the form of Assignments and of the Optional Agreements between Major 
League Clubs and Minor League Clubs and no such transaction shall be recog 
nized as valid unless within fifteen days after execution of a counter-part origina! 
of the document shall be filed with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fxecutive 
Council and approved by the Commissioner, or in transactions concerning only 
Minor League Clubs with the President of the National Association. 

(b) Penalties.—Penalties may be imposed in case anything save the actual con 
sideration, terms and conditions are stipulated or in case agreements are made 
which are not embodied in the document as filed, such penalties to be imposed 

the Commissioner when one or more Major League Clubs are concerned and 
by the President or Executive Committee of the National Association when 
Minor League Clubs only are concerned. 

(c) Promulgation.—All agreements between Major League and Minor League 
Clubs shall be recorded and promulgated by both the Secretary of the Executive 
Council and the President of the National Association. 

\ssignment agreements shall be executed whenever title to a player's services 
is transferred from one Club to another under any condition—outright, optionally, 
conditionally, by waiver claim, by selection, or by recall of an optioned playe 
Official notice of such transfer, and in the cases of unconditional release, shall 
in each instance promptly be given by the club to the player, the League President, 
the President of the National Association in the case of a Minor League Player 
and the Commissioner's office in cave of a Major League player. 

(d) Filing-Payment.—There shall be seven counterpart originals of all Assign 
ments and Optional Agreements, of which one is to be retained by each of the 
parties and the others mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Coun 
cil, who will mail one copy each to the President of the National Association, the 
President of the League to which the player’s contract is assigned the President 
f the National League and the President of the American League. The counter 
part originals sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council shall he 
accompanied by a check for the consideration which check, in the case of a pay- 
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ment due a Minor League Club, shall be payable to the order of the Nationa! 
Association. If said agreements are not filed with the Secretary-Treasurer 
within fifteen days after the transfer is effected, he shall collect a penalty of 
$50 from the club responsible, or from each of the parties if both Clubs are 
responsible for such non-filing. 

(e) Fired Consideration.—No transfer agreement shall be approved unless the 
consideration for the transfer is definitely fixed. 

Provided, however, that where there is a conditional assignment to a club of 
higher classification than the assignor club of a player’s contract which would 
have been subject to selection from the assignor Club at the end of the current 
season, and such assignment sets a date beyond the selection period of the 
current season for the exercise of the right to purchase, the cash payment must 
not be less than $500 and if the total consideration is in excess of $5,000, the 
cash payment must be 10% of such consideration. 

Provided, further, that, in assignment of all player contracts, there must be 
a bona fide consideration. If there is a cash consideration, it must not be less 
than $100, except that, to Clubs in B, C, D, and E classifications there need lx 
no consideration, but each assignee must pay the minimum commission to the 
National Association; and, in all cases the assignment papers must disclose the 
actual consideration. 

(f) Transfers—When Void.—In the event of the death or permanent incapuci 
tation of a player during the interval between assignment of his contract and 
the date of reporting to the assignee club, the agreement shall be void and the 
consideration theretofore paid by the assignee club shall be returned. In the 
event of the bona fide retirement of a player from the game during the interval 
following assignment of his contract and thirty playing days of the assignee 
club’s officially scheduled season or seasons, the agreement likewise shall be void 
and the consideration returned to the assignee club, unless the player shall 
have reported to the assignee club within 30 playing days as defined above. This 
rule shall not apply to selected players. 

Should a player be placed on the National Defense Service List during the 
interval between the date of assignment and the date of reporting to the assignee 
club, the agreement shall be void and the consideration, if any, theretofore 
paid by the assignee club shall be returned unless within 10 days after such 
player has been placed on the National Defense Service List such assignee club 
elects to retain the player’s contract, in which event, no refund of the considera- 
tion will be due except as otherwise agreed by the clubs, Written notice of such 
election to retnin shall be given to the assignor club. 

(7g) Salary on Transfer—Upon a Major League Club assigning a player's 
contract to a Minor League Club, unless the assignor and assignee Clubs agree 
otherwise the assignee Club shall be liable only to pay the player at the rate 
usually paid by said assignee Club to its plavers of similar skill and ability in 
its classification and the assignor Club shall be liable to pay the player for the 
remainder of the player’s contract the difference between the amount payable 
to the player under his contract an! the amount paid to the player by the assignee 
Club. This rule shall apply to all classifications. 

(h) Salary Between Season Openings.—A Club which, after commencement of 
its championship season, assigns a player’s contract to a Club whose champion 
ship commences after that of the assigning Club, must pay him at the rate of 
his assigned contract up to the day his salary with his new Club begins provided 
the player promptly reports to the latter. 

(i) Transfer Fifteen Days Before Season Ends.—A Major League Club which 
assigns a player’s contract to a Minor League Club within fifteen days of the end 
of the latter’s championship season will be required to pay the player his ful! 
Salary under his Major League contract for the rest of its term at the time of 
the assignment less the amount of salary the player could earn with the assignee 
Club in case he reported forthwith to such Club. 

(j) Transportation.—A Major League Club assigning the contract of a player 
in its active service to a Minor League Club shall, at the time of notifying such 
player of his transfer, deliver to him a railroad and sleeping car ticket (if the 
latter be required), to the city designated by the assignee, and the Minor League 
Club shall within ten days reimburse the assigning Club for such transportation. 


RULE 13. SUSPENDED PLAYERS 


(a) Basis for Suspension.—A player who is suspended during the season for 
insubordination or failure to observe the rules of his Club shall be considered 
a suspended player and placed on the suspended list. 
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(b) Lifting Suspension.—Such suspension may be lifted by the Club President 
on notice of same to the President of the Major League or to the President of 
the Minor League and to the National Association as the case may be. 

(c) Player’s Right of Appeal.—A player suspended by a Club or League for 
a term longer than ten days shall have the right of appeal, if a Major League 
player, to the Commissioner, who is given authority to order his reinstatement 
and afford him adequate redress if he holds that the punishment is excessive 
or not merited. In case of a Minor League player, he shall have the right of 
appeal to the President and Executive Committee of the National Association, 


RULE 14. RETIRED PLAYERS 


(a) Application..-A player who desires retirement from the profession shall 
make written application to his Club, stating fully his reasons therefor. If a 
Major League jlayer, the Club shall forward the application, with the Club's 
recommendation, to its League President, who will transmit it to the Commis 
sioner. If a Minor League player, the Club will transmit the application, with 
its recommendation, to the President of the National Association. The Com- 
missioner or the President of the National Association, as the case may be, if 
he deem proper, may grant such application upon the conditions hereinafter 
set forth and upon such other terms and conditions as the facts and circum- 
stances may, in his judgment, warrant. Provided, however, no player shall be 
reinstated within sixty days from date of his filing application for voluntary 
retirement. 

(b) Baseball Playing by Retired Players.—If a voluntarily retired player, 
during his retirement, shall desire to play baseball for hire, otherwise than 
for the Club entitled to his services, he shall first make written application to 
his Club for permission so to do, specifying the teams with and against which 
he desires to play, and their location. This application shall be transmitted, in 
like manner as the original retirement application, to the Commissioner, in the 
case of a Major League player or to the President of the National Associ:tion, 
in the case of a Minor League player, for action thereon. 

(ec) Playing with Incligibles.—No voluntarily retired player, whether or not 
he has applied for and been granted permission to play baseball as set forth 
in the preceding paragraph, shall play with or against a team with which, during 
the season, any ineligible or suspended player has had connection. Should 
such player, during his retirement, play with or against any such team he shall 
thereby become and remain ineligible unless and until reinstated as hereinafter 
provided. 

RULE 15. INELIGIBLE PLAYERS 


(a) Any player who violates his contract or reservation, or who participates 
in a game with or against a Club containing or controlled by ineligible players 
or a player under indictment for conduct detrimental to the good repute of pro- 
fessional baseball, shall be considered an ineligible player and placed on the 
ineligible list. 

(b) Any player who, without permission, fails to report to his Club within 
ten days after the opening of its championship season shall not be eligible to 
play in any league games until authorized to do so by the President of the 
National Association in the case of a Minor League player, or by the League 
President or Commissioner in the case of a Major League player. 

(c) In the case of Major League players, the Commissioner, and in the case 
of Minor League players, the President of the National Association, may deter- 
mine that the best interest of the game require the player to be declared ineligible 
and, after such declaration, no Club shall be permitted to employ him unless 
he shall have been reinstated. 

(d) Promulgation of the ineligible list shall be made to the Major League 
Clubs by the Commissioner and to the Minor League Clubs by the President 
of the National Association promptly after the declaration of ineligibility. 

(e) A National Defense Service, Government, voluntarily retired or ineligible 
player whose name is omitted from the reserve list shall not thereby be rendered 
eligible for service unless and until he has applied for and has been granted 
reinstatement, as hereinafter provided. 


RULE 16. REINSTATEMENT OF PLAYERS 
(a) Application.—Any voluntarily retired or ineligible player may apply for 


reinstatement or have his status changed from the ineligible to the voluntarily 
retired list. In the case of a Minor League player, such application shall be 
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filed with the President of the National Association. If a Major League playe: 
or a player reserved by a Major League Club or held by a Minor League Clu! 
under optional assignment from a Major League Club, such application sha}! 
be filed with the President of such Major League, who shall certify the applica 
tion to the Commissioner. Such application may be granted upon such terms 
and conditions as the facts may warrant in the judgment of the President o 
Executive Committee of the National Association or of the Commissioner, i 
the case may be. If such application shall be filed after February 1st of an) 
year, the player’s Club shall be entitled to thirty days’ written notice prior 
to his reinstatement. 

A player reinstated to a Club’s active list from the ineligible or voluntaril;s 
retired lists between championship playing seasons shall count in no player 
limits of the Club to which reinstated until the opening date of the season next 
succeeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the contract of a player 
so reinstated be assigned to another Club, he shall immediately be ineluded in 
the player limits of the assignee Club. 

(b) Application of Player on National Defense Service or Government List 
Any player on the National Defense Service or Government list, upon honorabl: 
discharge (a) may apply for reinstatement, or to have his status changed 
Such application by a Major League player shall be filed with the President of 
his League, who shall certify the application to the Commissioner. Such 
application by a Minor League player shall be filed with the President of the 
National Association. The Commissioner or the President of the Nationa! 
Association, as the ecnase may be, shall grant the reinstatement upon such tern 
and conditions as the facts may, in his judgment, warrant. 

Reinstatement before Release——A National Defense Service, Government, or 
ineligible player must be reinstated before he can be released unconditional! |s 

(d) A National Defense Service or Military List plaver who fails to apply 
for reinstatement to his Club’s active list within ninety (90) days after date 
of discharge from the Armed Forees shall give his Club thirty (80) days’ 
written notice of any application made by him between February 1st and 
October 16th in any ealendar year; and any such player who fails to apply 
for reinstatement to the active list or to be placed on the voluntarily retired 
list within ninety (90) days of date of discharge shall upon request by the 
Club be placed on the Club’s voluntarily retired list, by the Commissioner if 
the Club concerned be a Major League Club, or by the President of the Nationa! 
Association, if the Club concerned be a Minor League Club. 

(e) Contract Tender.-Clubs shall net tender contracts to National Defens: 
Service, Government, voluntarily retired, or ineligible players until they are 
reinstated as hereinabove set forth. The Club shall be entitled to written noti 
of a player’s application for reinstatement thirty (30) days prior to the dat 
of reinstatement. 

RULE 17, PLAYER'S SALARIES 


(a) First-Year Players—A player withont previous professional experien 
who contracts with a Major or Minor League Club and whose contract 
assigned hy it within the first season of his service shall be declared a fr: 
agent, unless the player receives his full salary as originally stipulated. 

(bh) Part-Season Salary.—A player who is in the service of a Club for part 
of a season only, under a contract fixing a salary at a stipulated rate for t 
season, shall receive such proportion of the stipulated season’s salary as ft! 
number of days of his actual employment bears to the number of days in 
Club’s season. 

(c) Season Contract.—A contract “for the season” without specifying dat: 
sicned by a player after the adoption of a schedule of the League of which h 
Cinb is a member, is binding for the full term of such schedule, although tf): 
Teague may subsequently shorten it, unless players are given their uncondi 
tional release at the date schedule is suspended, except as this section may ly 
abrogated by the Commissioner during, or as a result of, any national emergenc 


RULE 18. PLAYING OTHERWISE THAN FOR CLUB 


A player who, during the championship season, participates in a game of 
baseball with a Club other than the one with which he has contracted, sha 
he fined such amount as may be determined by the Commissioner in case of 
Major League player or by the President of the National Association if a Minor 
League player. 
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RULE 19. UMPIRES ACTING AS SCOUTS 


No Major or Minor League umpire shall receive or be offered money or other 
valuable consideration for services rendered or to be rendered, or supposed to 
be or to have been rendered, in connection with the acquisition of players by 
any Club. An umpire or Club violating this rule shall be fined double the 

mount received or offered, but in no event shall such fine be less than $500. 


RULE 20. STOCK OWNERSHIP 


(a) No Club, or stockholder or official of a Club shall, directly or indirectly, 
own stock or have any financial interest in any other Club in its League. 

(b) No Club, or stockholder or official of a Club shall, directly or indirectly, 
oun money to or become surety or guarantor for a player of any other Club 
u its League. 

(c) No Club, Club stockholder, player, manager, or Club official shall directly, 
or indirectly, loan money to or become surety or guarantor for an umpire 

fliciating in the League with which such Club or person is connected. 

(d) No employee, umpire, president, secretary, or treasurer of a League shall 
directly or indirectly, own stock or have a financial interest in any Club of his 
League, or loan money to or become surety or guarantor for aiy such Club, 
nor shall any such club, stockholder, or official thereof, loan money to or become 
surety or guarantor for any such person, unless all facts of the transaction shall 
first be fully disclosed to the other clubs of the League concerned and t 

resident of the National Association, in the case of a Minor League, and be 
ipproved by them, as the case may be. 

(e) No player or manager shall, directly or indirectly, own stock or have any 
financial interest in the ownership or earnings of any Club in the League in 
which he is employed, other than the Club by which he is employed, and then 
nly under an agreement approved by the Major League Executive Council, in 

ise a Major League Club is involved, or by the President of the Nationa! Associa- 
ion, in case a Minor League Club is involved, which agreement shall provide 

the immediate sale (und the terms thereof) of such stock or financial interest 
n the event of his translter (if a player or playing manager) to or joining 

other Club in that League. A player or manager financially interested in a 

ub as aforesaid shall be ineligible to play for or manage any other Club in 
at League while, in the opinion of the Executive Council or President of the 

National Association, as the case may be, such interest is retained by or for him, 
lirectly or indirectly. 

Pach year on or before the first day of the playing season and on any sub- 
quent date where the status of a Club with regard to Ownership, coutrol or 
peration may change, every Major and Minor League Club shall certify in 
iting to the Major-Minor League Executive Council the following information: 

\. Ownership of stock, or other interest in any other Major or Minor League 
ub by its officials, stockholders or owners, to the best knowledge and belief 

he tiling Club. 

Is. Ownership of stock, or other interest in their Club by any other Major or 
Minor League Club, Club official, or stockholder. 

©. Agreements or understandings covering the operation of any other Club 
ther in whole or part by their Club, with a certified copy of such agreement. 
D. Agreements or understandings covering the operation of their Club in 
whole or to any extent by any other Major or Minor League Club. 

EB. Agreements or understandings covering payment by their Club to any other 
Major or Minor League Club, or to their Club by any other Major or Minor 
League Club of any loss or deficits or share of the profits of such Club. 

F. Agreements or understandings giving any other Major or Minor League Club 
the right to acquire the contract of any player on its Club or to be consulted 
especting his transfer or release unless such right be covered by regulation 
form optional agreement duly filed. 

All assignments whether optional or otherwise of players’ contracts and all 
<reements and/or other transactions involving players’ contracts mentioned in 
or provided for by the Major-Minor League Agreement and the Major-Minor 
Leagne Rules shall be given, and shall have, the same force and effect for all and 
every purpose notwithstanding the stock ownership or control either directly or 
indirectly by any one Club or by a stockholder or stockholders of any one Club 
in/ or of one or more other Clubs; provided further that in no event shall owner- 
ship and/or control directly or indirectly be permitted by one Club or by a 
stockholder or the stockho!ders of one Club in another Club of the same League. 
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RULE 21, MISCONDUCT 


(a) Misconduct in Playing Baseball_—Any player or person connected with a 
Club who shall promise or agree to lose, or to attempt to lose, or to fail to give 
his best efforts towards the winning of any baseball game with which he is or 
may be in any way concerned; or who shall intentionally lose or attempt to 
lose, or intentionally fail to give his best efforts towards the winning of any 
such baseball game, or who shall solicit or attempt to induce any player o: 
person connected with a Club to lose, or attempt to lose, or to fail to give his 
best efforts towards the winning of any baseball game with which such other 
player or person is or may be in any way concerned; or who, being solicited by 
uny person, shall fail to inform his Major League Vresident and the Commis 
sioner, in the case of a player or person connected with a Major League Club; 
and the President of the National Association, in the case of a player or person 
connected with a Minor League Club, immediately of such solicitation, and of 
all facts and circumstances connected therewith, shall be declared permanently 
ineligible. 

(b) Gift for Defeating Competing Club.—Any player or person connected with 
a Club who shall offer or give any gift or reward to a player or person con 
nected with another Club for services rendered or supposed to be or to have 
been rendered, in defeating or attempting to defeat a competing Club, and any 
player or person connected with a Club who shall solicit or accept from a player 
connected with another Club any gifts or reward for any such services rendered, 
or supposed to have been rendered, or who, having been offered any such gift 
or reward, shall fail to inform his League President or the President of the 
National Association, or the Commissioner, immediately of such offer, and of 
all facts and circumstances connected therewith, shall be declared ineligible 
for not less than three years. 

(c) Gifts to Umpires.—Any player or person connected with a Club, who shall 
give, or offer to give, any gift or reward to an umpire for services rendered, or 
supposed to be or to have been rendered, in defeating or attempting to defeat 
a competing Club, or for the umpire’s decision on anything connected with the 
playing of a baseball game; and any umpire who shall render, or promise or 
agree to render, any such decision otherwise than on its merits, or who shall 
solicit or accept such gift or reward for any such service or decision, or who, 
having been offered any such gifts or reward, or having been solicited to render 
any such decision otherwise than on its merits, shall fail to inform the League 
President or the President of the National Association, or the Cormmissioner, 
immediately of such offer or solicitation, and all facts and circumstances con 
nected therewith, shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(d) Betting on Ball Games.—Any player, umpire, or Club or League official 
or employee, who shall bet any sum whatsoever upon any baseball game in con 
nection with which the bettor has no duty to perform, shall be declared ineligible 
for one year. 

Any player, umpire, or Club or League official or employee, who shall bet any 
sum whatsoever upon any baseball gume in connection with which the bettor 
has a duty to perform shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(e) Other Misconduct.—Nothing herein contained shall be construed as ex- 
clusively defining or otherwise limiting acts, transactions, practices or conduct 
detrimental to baseball; and any and all other acts, transactions, practices or 
conduct detrimental to baseball are prohibited and shall be subject to such pena! 
ties including permanent ineligibility, as the facts in the particular case may 
warrant. 

(f) Rules To Be Kept Posted.—A printed copy of this Major-Minor Leaguc 
Rule 21 shall be kept posted in each clubhouse. 


RULE 22. CLAIMS PRESENTATION 


Any dispute, monetary claim, claim for free agency or complaint which any 
party may desire to submit for consideration, action or decision by the Com 
missioner must be presented within one year from the date it occurred. 


RULE 23. HOLIDAYS 


Whenever, by the terms of a player’s contract, or of the Major-Minor League 
Agreement or Rules, a particular act or thing is required to be done on or 
before a designated date, if said date falls on a Sunday, or on January Ist, May 
30th, July 4th, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, or any legal holiday, the following business day shall be substituted 
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RULE 24. NOTICES 


Whenever, in the Major League Rules, the Major-Minor League Rules, or any 
transfer agreement, player’s contract, or otherwise, notice to the Commissioner 
or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council is provided for, or re- 
quired to be given, notice to either shall be deemed notice to the other and shall 
be valid, effective and sufficient for all purposes. 


RULE 25. UNIFORM PLAYING RULES 


The Playing Rules Committee shall consist of nine members, three representing 
the American League, three representing the National League, and three repre- 
senting the National Association. The President of the American League, the 
President of the National League, and the President of the National Association 
shall appoint their respective representatives on the Rules Committee and certify 
their names to the Commissioner on or before December 15th each year. The 
Committee shall meet, upon call by the Commissioner, upon certificate from 
either Major League President or from the President of the National Association 
that the Playing Rules require amendment. Any Playing Rule may be revised, 
repealed, or adopted by a majority vote of the Rules Committee, and the action of 
the Committee shall thereupon take effect. 

Standard uniform resilience for an official basebal] shall be agreed upon by 
the Major-Minor League Rules Committee, and thereafter no league shall adopt 
an official baseball differing in resiliency from the uniform standard so pro- 
vided. (This rule shall go into effect at the opening of the championship season 
of 1949.) 


RULE 26. LIEN ON TERRITORY 


(a) The amount of a Club’s indebtedness to (1) its players and for its pro 
rata share of its League salary obligations to umpires and to its official scorers 
or for its pro rata share of its League indebtedness to such scorers (2) to other 
Major League and/or National Association Clubs for, or in connection with, 
assignment of player contracts, or to any Major or Minor League or Club or to 
the National Association for money loaned (provided such loans shall have been 
recorded with the Commissioner and the President of the National Association 
within ten days from date of such loan), provided the creditor is not financially 
interested in the ownership of such debtor club; (3) for obligations due to the 
National Association and its pro rata share of its League obligations to the 
National Association; and (4) obligations to the Club’s League, shall become 
liens against the territory it represents said liens ranking in the above stated 
order or priority. League membership shall not be extended to any Club in 
said city until such debts are discharged, exception on such conditions as the 
President of the National Association may impose in the case of Minor League 
Clubs. Said items shall terminate at the end of five years from date they 
were established, except that one year shall be added to the five years for each 
season that membership is extended to such Club by the President of the National 
Association. 

(b) The Commissioner, and/or the National Association (acting through its 
President, Treasurer, or Executive Committee), shall deduct the amount of such 
debts from any moneys received for the account or to the credit of the debtor 
club, after first paying the National Association maintenance charge provided 
by Section 1, Article II of the National Association Agreement, and shall apply 
such deductions to the payment of such debts. 

(¢) Except as may be authorized by the President of the National Association 
when only National Association Clubs or Leagues are involved, or by the Major 
League Executive Council when only Major League Clubs or Leagues are in- 
volved, or by the Major-Minor League Executive Council when both Major and 
Minor League Clubs and Leagues are involved, any assignment by a Club of 
moneys due or to become due shall be subject to the foregoing and shall not 
constitute any preference or priority contrary thereto or effect any obligation 
specified in paragraph (a) above, which is of equal or superior priority. 


RULE 27. AMENDMENTS AND ACCEPTANCE 


(4) The affirmative vote of three-fourths (%) of the represented and qualified 
members of the National Association shall be required for approving or amending 
the Major-Minor League agreement, and Major-Minor League rules whenever 
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submissions are made and the approval of this agreement and rules and amend 
ments by the Major Leagues shall be in accordance with Section 2, Article 5 
Major League Agreement. 

(b) The Major-Minor League Executive Council or any League or Club throug! 
its League President may from time to time propose to the Major and Minor 
Leagues amendments to the rules for adoption. The President of any League 
upon request of a Club, must propose for consideration any proposed change ir 
the rules therein specified. 

(c) Written notice of proposed amendments to the Major-Minor League Agree 
ment or Major-Minor League Rules must be received by the Major-Minor Leagu: 
Executive Council, the National Association, and the Major Leagues at least 
thirty (30) days prior to the annual meeting of the National Association. 

Except that any proposed amendment to the Major-Minor League Agreement 
or Major-Minor League Rules adopted by the National Association in the period 
between annual meetings of the National Association shall be submitted, im 
mediately upon adoption, by the President of the National Association to the 
Commissioner, who shall forthwith transmit the proposed amendment to the 
Major League Clubs for mail vote; and except further that the President of the 
National Association shall submit forthwith for mail vote any proposed amend 
ment to the Major-Minor League Agreement or Major-Minor League Rules which 
has been noticed to him by the Commissioner during the period between annua! 
meetings of the National Association as having been adopted by the Major 
Leagues. 

RULE 28 


The Minor Leagues shall be granted representation in any joint meetings of 
the Major Leagues when they are considering amendments to the Major-Minor 
League Agreement or Rules. 

RULE 29 


Nothing in the Major-Minor League Rules is intended nor shall be construed 
to interfere with nor to abrogate the rules and regulations heretofore created 
as emergency legislation to be effective for the duration of the emergency 
known as World War II. 

Adopted by the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues Decem- 
ber 6, 1946, at Los Angeles, California. 

Adopted by the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs and the 
American League of Professional Baseball Clubs December 7, 1946, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Effective date December 7, 1946. 


ARNOLD, Fortas & PORTER, 
Wushington, D. C., January 29, 1952 
E. Ernest GOLDSTEIN, Esq., 
General Counsel, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. GOLDSTEIN: I enclose a copy of a letter of January 25, 1952, from Mr 
Lou Carroll, counsel for the National League together with copies of the docu 
ments referred to in that letter, 

These documents include the following: 

Erhibit 1.—Minutes of a special joint meeting of the major leagues, October & 
1951. 

Lehibit 2.—Proposed amendment No. 114 on the establishment of an open 
classification. ; 

Erhibit 3—Amendment to the major league rules providing the procedure and 
requirements for major-league status. 

Erhibit 4—Amendments to major league rules No. 15 and No. 18. 

Erhibit 5.—Rejected proposal to reduce major-league player limits from 25 
to 25, and adopted proposal to reduce minor-league player limits. 

You will also note that Mr. Carroll's letter advises that the major leagues on 
December 9, 1951, voted to continue the annual contribution to the American 
Legion junior baseball program in an amount not exceeding $50,000; further, that 
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in November 1951 the major league clubs contributed $797,651.52 to the players’ 
annuity and insurance plan for past service costs as well as the sum of $547,- 
099.09 for current Costs. 
Very truly yours, 
PAuL A. PorTER, 
Special Counselor for Organized Baseball 
By NoRMAN DIAMOND 


WILLKIE, OWEN, FARR, GALLAGHER & WALTON, 
New York, January 25, 1952. 
PAUL A. Porter, Esq., 
Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PAvuL: This is in the nature of a report on the action taken by the major 
leagues in regard to amendments of the major league rules and the major-minor 
eague rules Which deal with subjects discussed during the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power. 

1. Radio and television rule——At a meeting on October 8, 1951, the major 
leagues voted to rescind major league rule 1 (dad), the ruling which dealt with 
radio broadcasting and television. Attached as exhibit 1 is a copy of the minutes 
of that meeting. I believe that the fact of this rescission was reported to the 
committee but the formal action was not. 

2 Establishment of open classification.—A proposal submitted by a committee 
of Pacific Coast League representatives and the Major-Minor League Committee 
on Pacific Coast League Affairs was adopted by the National Association and 
by the major leagues. This proposal involved amendments to the major-minor 
league agreement, the major-minor league rules and the national association 
agreement. It is set forth in the report of the aforesaid committees entitled 
“Proposed Amendment No. 114 "attached hereto as exhibit 2. This amendment 
was submitted to and adopted at the national association meeting on December 
6, 1951, and was submitted to and adopted at the joint meeting of the major 
leagues on December 9, 1951. 

3. Requirements and procedure for major league status._-An amendment to the 
major league rules to provide for the procedure and requirements for change of 
classification to major league status was adopted at the joint meeting of the 
major leagues on December 9, 1951, as major league rule 1 (d). The form of the 
amendment is attached as exhibit 3. 

4+, Amendments to major league rules.—Proposals submitted by the Commis- 
sioner to the joint meeting of the major leagues for amendment to major league 
rules 15 and 18 were unanimously adopted by the major leagues on December 
4%, 1951. Copy of these amendments is attached as exhibit 4. 

The foregoing revision of rule 15 means that a player who fails to come to 
salary terms with a club will be placed on the restricted list instead of the 
ineligible list. 

5. Reducing player limits.—A proposal to reduce major league player limits 
from 25 to 23 was rejected at the joint meeting of December 9. Another proposal 
to reduce minor league player limits was adopted. The action of the joint meeting 
of December 9 on these two amendments is set forth in exhibit 5 attached. 

6. American Legion junior baseball program.—At the joint meeting of Decem- 
her 9, 1951, the major leagues voted to continue the major leagues’ contribution 
to the American Legion junior baseball program in a sum not to exceed $50,000. 

7. Major league baseball players’ annuity and insurance plan.—The subcom- 
tittee has been furnished with copies of the report to the players on major 
league baseball players’ annuity and insurance plan, dated September 10, 1951. 
That report notes the adoption, on July 1951, of amendments to the plan so as to 
permit the funding of premium costs for past service liability totaling approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. In November 1951 the clubs paid, for past service costs of 
the plan, $197,651.52, in addition to payment of current costs of $347,099.09. These 
payments by the clubs are in addition to $1,711,605.21, paid by the clubs in the 
year 1947 to 1950, inclusive, as noted in the aforesaid report to the players. 

The foregoing are the amendments and major-league action dealing with sub- 
ects which were dealt with at the subcommittee hearings, 

Very truly yours, 
Louris F. Carrow 
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Evhibit 1 
SpeciaAL JoInT MEETING OF THE MAsgor Leacues, Octoser 8, 1951 


A special joint meeting of the major leagues was held in the Club Suite, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., on Monday, October 8, 1951. 


ROLL CALL 
All clubs were present by the following representatives: 


American League: 
Boston: Joseph E. Cronin 
Chicago: Charles A. Comiskey II 
Cleveland: George A. Medinger 
Detroit: 

Charles Gehringer 

Harry Sisson 
New York: 

Daniel R. Topping 

George Weiss 

Del Webb 
Philadelphia: Roy F. Mack 
St. Louis: William DeWitt 
Washington: Calvin R. Griffith 
William Harridge, president 
Earl J. Hilligan, manager, service bureau 
Benj. F. Fiery, counsel 

National League: 

Boston: 

Louis R. Perini 

John J. Quinn 
Brooklyn: 

Walter F. O'Malley 

E. J. Bavasi 
Chicago: 

Philip K. Wrigley 

James T. Gallagher 
Cincinnati: 

Warren C. Giles 

Gabriel Paul 
New York: Horace C, Stoneham 
Philadelphia: George A, Fletcher 
Pittsburgh: 

Harold G. Roettger 

Thomas P. Johnson 
St. Lonis: Fred M. Saigh 
lord C. Frick, president 
Charles M. Segar, manager, service bureau 
Louis F. Carroll, counsel 

Mr. Frick acted as chairman of the meeting and Mr. L. F. Carroll acted as 
secretary. 

REPEAL OF MAJOR LEAGUE RULE 1 (D) 

The chairman stated that the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
considering a proposal to repeal major league rule 1 (d). After discussion and 
upon motion duly made and seconded, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“Resolved, That major league rule 1 (d) is hereby repealed effective im- 
mediately.” 

Thereupon, the chairman stated that the following press release would be 
issued concerning repeal of major league rule 1 (4): 

“At a joint meeting today, the major leagues repealed major league rule 
1 (d) which had provided that a major league club shonld not authorize 
the broadeast or telecast of its home games from a station located within 
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the home territory of another major or minor league club during the time 
that such other club is playing a home game, except with the consent of such 
other club. 

“Each major league club, as owner of all rights in its home games and the 
news of its home games, has the exclusive right to control the use and sale 
of rights to broadcast and telecast its home games. With the repeal of 
rule 1 (d), each major league club will act independently of all other 
clubs and free from any major league rule, regulation, or agreement in the 
use, control, and sale of all rights to broadcast and telecast its home games, 
subject only to rights granted to each visiting club. 

“In the past the respective league offices have sold or handled the sale 
of radio broadcasting rights in certain territory, but commencing next season 
each major league office will discontinue any connection with the sale 
of broadcasting rights to league games. 

“Hereafter each major league club, subject only to the visiting club’s 
rights, will decide for itself whether or not and where, when and on what 
couditions its home games will be broadcast or telecast.” 

Mr. Saigh stated to the meeting that at the joint meeting in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 20 for the election of commissioner, and prior to the election of Mr. 
Frick as commissioner, it had been voted to locate the commissioner's office 
in Chicago. He suggested that it would be in order to rescind the action. 

Thereupon, upon motion duly made and seconded, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the motion adopted at the joint meeting of September 20, 
1951, to locate the office of commissioner in Chicago be and it hereby is 
rescinded.” 

Mr. O'Malley moved that the commissioner be instructed to convey to the 
widow of Bill Klem the sorrow and sympathy of the members of the major 
leagues upon the death of Bill Klem. The motion was duly seconded and 
unanimously adopted. 

Thereupon, upon motion duly mude and seconded, the meeting was adjourned. 

Louis F. CARrRo.., 
Secretary of the Mecting 





Exhibit 2 


In accordance with Proposed Amendment No, 114, of Proposed Amendments 
to the Major-Minor League Agreement and Rules recently sent all clubs, the 
following proposals, pertaining to the creation of a new National Association 
classification, to be known as the Open Classification, are hereby transmitted. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT No, 114 


(Submitted by Pacific Coast League committee (Messrs. Starr and O'Connor) 
and Major-Minor League committee on Pacific Coast League affairs (Messrs. 
Frick, Trautman, Gallagher, and Webb), with recommendation for adoption 
by Major League Executive Council, Mr. Walter F. O'Malley dissenting) 


Comment by Pacific Coast League committee.-Referring to Proposed Amend- 
ment No, 114, on list of Proposed Amendments to Major-Minor League Rules and 
National Association Agreement, to be considered at National Association con- 
vention, Columbus, Ohio, December 6, 1951, said proposal was considered at a 
meeting convened by Commissioner Ford Frick at the Hotel Coinmodore, New 
York, on November 7 and 8, 1951, at which the following persons were present: 
Commissioner Frick, President Trautman, of the National Association, James 
Gallagher and George Weiss (representing Del Webb), members of the Majo: 
Minor League committee on Pacific Coast League affairs; Warren Giles, Presi 
dent of the National League, Walter F. O'Malley, National League member of 
the Major-Minor League Executive Councils; Joe Cronin, holding proxy of 
William Harridge, President of American League, and of Tom Yawkey, American 
League member of the Major and Major-Minor League Executive Councils; and 
William Starr and Leslie O’Connor, representing the Pacific Coast League. 
The meeting concluded with decision of the Pacific Coast committee, Commis 
sioner Frick, and the Major League Executive Council (Mr. O'Malley dissenting) 
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to recommend for adoption amendments creating an Open Classification in the 
National Association, with requirements for membership and rights and obliga- 
tions as set forth in the following specific amendments. 

All present at said meeting recognized the seriousness of the problems faced 
by the Pacific Coast League, and that its situation is one that requires and 
justities special consideration. Commissioner Frick urged particularly that 
Baseball should provide procedures whereby leagues and clubs would have spe 
cific guidance in progress from AAA classification to an eventual Major League 
status, calling for necessary establishment of both an intermediate status (Open 
Classification) and provision for advancement from such intermediate status 
to Major League status, as to which latter progression the Major League Execu 
tive Council adopted certain recommendations for submission to the Major 
Leagues. Those recommendations presumably will be considered at the next 
joint meeting of the Major Leagues. The recommendations as to Open Classifi 
cation, embodied in the form of specific amendments, were adopted and are 
made with the definite purpose of enabling National Association leagues to 
progress towards Major League status, and to facilitate their doing so. 

Comment by Mr. Walter F. O’Malley.—I1 concur with the majority of the 
Major League Executive Council as to the desirability of establishing both the 
intermediate status (Open Classification) and the provisions for advancing from 
that status to Major League status, and my dissent is directed to my preferring 
to give five years’ draft exemption to the Open Classification, with safeguards 
to protect accruing player service, rather than the draft changes embodied in 
the recommendation. I also suggested that the proposal be submitted in the 
alternative, i. e., a five-year draft exemption for clubs of the Open Classification 
or election by the player to waive his draft right, with the practical observation 
that one or the other might pass, rather than run the risk that the single pro- 
posal might defeat the sincere efforts to reach an immediate solution. 


MAJOR-MINOR LEAGUE AGREEMENT 


Amend article III, see. 1, to read (new matter initalics) : 

“Sec. 1. The Major-Minor League Executive Council is hereby created, 
to be composed of the Commissioner; the President of each of the Major 
Leagues; two other members, one to be elected annually by a majority vote 
of each of the Major Leagues; the President of the National Association, 
one member to be elected annually by its Open Classification league or 
leagues, and the members (not to exceed three) of its Executive Committee.” 
(Remainder of section to continue, unchanged. ) 

Amend article VI, sec. 2, to read (new matter in italies) : 

“Sec. 2. The selection prices by Major Leagues shall be as follows: From 
Open Classification, $15,000." (Remainder of section to continue, un- 
changed. ) 

Amend article VI, sec. 3, to read (new matter italics) : 

“Sec. 3. The contract of one player, eligible to selection, may be selected 
each year from each Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, Al, and A elub 
Open Classification clubs shall have the first right of selection thereafter, 
but not from Class AAA clubs, dnd no Class AA, A—1, or A club from which 
a plaver’s contract has been selected by a Major League club shall be sub 
ject to further selection. A Class AA, A-—1, or A club from which a player's 
contract has been selected by a Major League club or Open Classification 
club shall not be subject to further selection by Minor League clubs of 
higher classification. However, any ciub may designate certain players’ 
contracts to be subject to unrestricted selection.” 


MAJOR-MINOR LEAGUE RULES 


. Amend rule 2 (b) to read (new matter in italics) : 
“(b) Open Classification and Class AAA elubs shall not have title to 
more than 38 players.” (Remainder of section to continue unchanged. ) 
. Amend rule 5 (g), fourth paragraph, to read (new matter in italies) : 
“All other players shall be subject to selection by Major or Minor League 
clubs after they have had the following service with a club or elubs of the 
National Association: Service during part of each of five seasons if selected 
from Open Classification ; service during part of four seasons if selected from 





6. 
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Class AAA or AA.” (Remainder of paragraph to continue unchanged.) 
Amend rule 5 (g) by adding a new paragraph as follows, to follow present 


fifth paragraph (all new matter) : 


w 


“Players of Open Classification clubs, who are subject to selection, in each 
contract they sign with an Open Classification club, may waive their selec- 
tion rights, and such contracts shall not be subject to selection; provided, 
however, that if assigned to a National Association club of lower classifica- 
tion, such assigned contracts shall be subject to selection under the rules 
applicable to the assignee club unless reassigned the same season to an Open 
Classification club; and provided, further, that if any such contract is 
assigned to a club of lower Classification, the player shall be guaranteed all 
the compensation and consideration stipulated in his assigned contract unless 
unconditionally released.” 


. Amend rule 6 (a) to read (new matter in italics) : 


“Sec. (a). 1. A Major League club desiring to assign (outright or option- 
ally) to a Minor League club the contract of a player selected from an Open 
Classification club, prior to the close of the championship season next follow- 
ing the selection, shall first tender, through the proper channels, the outright 
assignment of such contract to all Open Classification clubs simultaneously. 
If more than one such clubs accepts the tender, the player's contract shall 
be awarded on the basis of the following priorities: (1) the club from which 
the player was selected; (2) other clubs of the league from which selected, 
in order of lowest percentage of championship games won and lost in the 
season next preceding the selection; (3) any other Open Classification clubs, 
in like order of lowest percentage. Open Classification clubs, as to players 
selected from such clubs, shall not be required to file the notice mentioned 
in paragraph (c) of this rule and shall have 72 hours from time the notice 
of tender is given to accept or reject the tender. Payment shall be made as 
specified in paragraph (c) of this rule. 

“2. A Major League club desiring to assign (outright or optionally) the 
contract of a player selected from Class AAA or lower classification to a 
Minor League club prior to the close of the championship season nexrt tollow- 
ing the selection, shall first tender, through the proper channels, the outright 
assignment of such contract to Minor League clubs of hicher classification 
than the clubs from which the player was selected; and if such tender be 
not uccepted, then to the club from which the player was selected. Jor the 
purposes of this subparagraph 2, and only as to players not selected from 
Open Classification clubs, such clubs and Class AAA clubs shall be revarded 
as of the same classification.” 

Amend rule 6 (b) to read (new matter in italics) : 

“(b) Consideration: An Open Classification club accepting a tender pro 
vided for in paragraph (a) of this rule must pay to the Major League club 
the sum of $7,500 if the player's contract was selectcd from an Open Classifi- 
cation or Class AAA club ; $6,500 if selected from Class AA; $5,000 if selected 
from Class A-1 or A; $3,500 if selected from Class By; $2,000 if sclected from, 
Class C; $1,500 if selected from Class D; $1,200 if selected from Class BP 

“A Class AAA club accepting such a tender must pay to the Major League 
club the sum of $7,500 if the player’s contract was selected from Class AAA ; 
$6,500 if selected from Class AA; $5,000 if selected from Class A-1 or A; 
$3,500 if selected from Class B; $2,000 if selected from Class C; $1,500 if 
selected from Class D: $1,200 if selected from Class FE.” (Remainder of 
present rule to continue unchanged. ) 


. Amend rule 6 (¢) to read (new matter in italics): 


“(c) Notice—Withdrawal—Payment: To carry out the provisions of this 
rule, a Minor League club which is required to give notice of its desiring the 
assignment of the contract of a player selected.” (Remainder of present rule 
to continue unchanged.) 


10. Amend rule 11 (¢), by adding a new paragraph between the present second 


and 


third paragraphs of this rule (all new matter) : 

“No optional agreement shall be permitted between a Major League club 
and a club of an Open Classification league which has in effect a rule so 
providing and which has given written notice of such rule to the Commis- 
sioner or the Secretary-Treasurer of the Major-Minor League Executive 
Council; provided, however, that any optional agreement made prior to such 
notice shall remain in effect. Any such notice shall continue in effect unless 
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and until it is rescinded and the Commissioner or said Secretary-Treasurer 
notified.” 
11. Amend rule 11 (d) to read (new matter in italics) : 
“(d) Number: The number of optional agreements which any club may 
have in effect at any one time shall be limited as follows: 
“1. Fifteen, in the case of a Major League club. 
“9? Fifteen, in the case of an Open Classification club. 
“8. Fifteen, in the case of a Class AAA club.” 
(Continue with Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 for Class AA, A-1 or A. B. C. D, 
as in present rule, and remainder of present rule to continue, unchanged. ) 
* * * * ~ 8 * 
12. Amend rule 11 (k) (5), second paragraph, to read (new matter in italics) : 
“A player shall be deemed to have gone through unrestricted draft 
(a) if subject to selection on the draft list of a Class B, C, D, or E club, or 
(b) if on the draft list of an Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, A-1, or A 
club as subject to unrestricted draft, or (c) if subject to selection on the 
draft list of an Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, A-1, or A club from 
which no player’s contract was selected.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGREEMENT 


13. Amend section 4.01 by inserting in the sixth line thereof, between the 
words “leagues of” and “AAA Classification,” the words “Open and,” so that, 
as amended, said sixth line will read (new matter in italics) : 

“One member by leagues of Open and AAA classification.” (Remainder of 
section to continue, unchanged. ) 

14. Amend section 4.07 to read (new matter in italics) : 

“Members of the Executive Committee and all National Association mem- 
hers of the Major-Minor League EKrecutive Council shall receive no salary.” 
(Remainder of section to continue unchanged. ) 

15, Amend section 4.00 (Ce) to read (new matter in italics) : 

“(e) The Executive Committee, the Open Classification member of the 
Vajor-Minor League BRaeecutive Council, and the President of the National 
Association shall constitute a Standing Committee.” (Remainder of sec 
tion to continue unchanged. ) 

16. Amend section 6.4 by adding (all new matter) : 

“The Open Classification shall also elect a member of the Major-Minor 
Executive Council, as provided in sec. 1, art. Ill, Major-Minor League 
Agreement.” 

17. Amend section 10.02 (b) to read (all new matter) : 

“(b) CLASSIFICATION. (1) Open Classification: For the purpose of en- 
abling and facilitating the advancement of National Association leagues 
to Major League status, an Open Classification is hereby created. Any league 
applying for Open Classification must meet the following requirements : 

“(A) It must have, crediting each of its clubs with the overall population 
of the city in which located or which it represents, an aggregate population 
of 10,000,000. 

“(B) It must have an aggregate park capacity of 120,000. 

“(C) It must have had an average paid attendance of 2,250,000 over the 
® years next preceding its application for Open Classification. 

“(1)) It must have no maximum salary limits. 

“(E) It must have eight clubs and the application must be made with 
the complete approval of at least six of the eight clubs. 

“(F) It must submit evidence of the league’s compliance with the fore- 
going requirements and full data as to the stock Ownership, charter and 
financial stability of the league and each of. its clubs. 

“(B) Application for Open Classification must be filed with, and be ap- 
proved by, the Commissioner, the President of the National Association, and 
the members of the Major-Minor League Executive Council, at least 60 days 
prior to the opening of the season in which the league desires to operate 
under Open Classification. 

“(2) Other Classifications: The President, at the time of approving an 
application for membership (othé® than Open Classification) shall determine 
the classification under which the applicant shall be.’ (Remainder of 
section to continue unchanged, ) 
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18. Amend section 10.03 to read (new matter in italics) : 


“Membership Fee: 
several classifications under this’ Agreement shall be as follows: 


The membership fee to be paid by each club in the 


Fee 
Open Classification __- la ae a 7 $750. 00 
el aa yale A =e 7 ate’ owe OOo. 00 

(Remainder of section to continue unchanged. ) 

19. Amend section 17.02, in first line under “Classification”, by adding 
»~w matter): “Open Classification, 38.” 
20. Amend section 17.03, by adding as first 
w matter) : Open Classification, 25.” 
21. Amend section 18.01 to read (new matter in italics) : 
“Each classification (other than Open Classification).” (Remainder 
section to continue, unchanged. ) 
22. Amend section 23.02 (a), first paragraph, to read (new matter in italics) 
“As a prerequisite to such unconditional release or assignment by clubs 
A, waivers must be obtained 


(all 


line under “Classification” (all 


of 


Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, A-1 and 
under conditions prescribed by each such league.” 


23. Amend section 23.02 (b) (4) (I) by adding (all new matter): “If claimer 


by an Open Classification club, $7,500.” 

24. Amend section 24.09 (b), under “On Assigments to Major 
by adding (all new matter) : “Open Classification, $75.00." Also by adding “Oper 
Classification” preceding “AAA”, in each of the other tabulations in this se 


League clubs,” 


tion. 

Amend section 24.17 (b) to read (new matter in italies) : 

“A player shall be deemed to have gone through unrestricted draft 
subject to selection on the draft list of a Class B, C, D, or FE club, or (2 
on the draft list of an Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, A-1 or A club as sul 
ject.to unrestricted draft, or (3) if subject to selection on the draft list of an 
lL or A club from which no player's co 


Open Classification, Class AAA, AA, A 
tract was selected.” 

26. Amend section 25.02 (b) by 
“AAA” as follows (all new matter): 


27. Amend section 25.04 (b) by adding as first 
matter): “Open Classification 


adding a line between “Major Leagues” and 
“Open Classification, 15.’ 

date line under “Classification of 
Repurchasing Club,” the following (all new 
$400.00,” 

28. Amend section 25.07 to read (new matter in italics) : 

“No league below Open Classification shall adopt any ru 
clubs from accepting the contracts of players under optiona 

20. Amend section 27.01 (a) (1) to read (new matter in italics) : 

“One player’s contract only may be selected each year from each Ope 
Classification, Class AAA, AA, A-1 and A club, except as hereinafter se 
forth in (4) below.” 

30. Amend section 27.01 (b) to read (new matter in italics) : 

“The contracts of all other players shall be subject to selection by Major 
or Minor League clubs after such players have had the following experienc 
with a club or clubs of the National Association: Service during each of fire 
seasons if reserved by an Open Classification club; service during ex if 
four seasons if reserved by a Class AAA or AA club.” (Remainder of se 
tion to continue unchanged. ) 

31. Amend section 27.01 by adding a new section (all new matter): 
“(d) Nothing in this rule shall make subject to selection the contract of 
a player who has waived selection rights under the Major-Minor League 
Agreement or Rules pursuant to contract with an Open Classification club 
32. Amend section 27.03 (e) by adding new line under “Classification Selectes 
From” as follows (all new matter): “Open Classification, $15,000.00." 
27.04 (c) (1) to read (new matter in italics): 


33. Amend section 27 
“PRIORITY OF CLASSIFICATIONS. Open Classification clubs shall have 


right to make selections. After completion of selections by Open Classifica 
tion clubs, clubs of AAA Classifications shall be entitled to make 
in descending order.” (Remainder of section to continue wm 


le prohibiting its 


| assignments 


SeTCCTIOILS 


and so on 
changed. ) 
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34. Amend section 27.04 (c) (2) by adding a new paragraph (to be second 
paragraph) (all new matter) : 

“OPEN CLASSIFICATIONS. If there be more than one Open Classification 
league at the commencement of the 1952 season, such leagues shall draw 
lots, under the supervision of the President of the National Association, to 
determine their priorities of selection rights for 1952, and thereafter they 
shall rotate, each advancing one position and the league having first positior 
being dropped to last. Any league newly advancing to Open Classificatio: 
after 1952 shall, however, be assigned last position and in succeeding draft 
years shall advance in position in like manner as other Open Classification 
leagues. 

35. Amend section 27.04 (k) by inserting new paragraph under words “Selected 
by” as follows (all new matter) : 


Selected by open classification from— Consideration 


ee eee . 1,500 
36. Amend section 27.05 (a) as follows (new matter in italics) : 

“(1) A Major League club desiring to assign (outright, conditionally, or 
optionally) a player's contract selected from Open Classification to a Minor 
League club, prior to close of the championship season following selection, 
shall first tender the contract to all Open Classification clubs, as provided in 
Major-Minor League Rule (6) (a). 

“A Major League club desiring to assign (outright, conditionally, or op- 
tionally) any other selected player's contract.” (Remainder of section to 
continue unchanged. ) 

37. Amend section 27.05 (a) (2) (A) as follows (new matter in italics) : 

“A Minor League club which is required to give notice of its desiring as 
signment of a player's contract selected.” (Remainder of section to continue 
unchanged.) 

38. Amend section 27.05 (a) (2) (D) by adding a new sentence at end of this 
paragraph (all new matter) : 

“For the purposes of this subparagraph (D), and only as to players not 
selected from Open Classification clubs, such clubs and Class AAA clubs shal! 
be regarded as of the same classification.” 

39. Amend section 27.05 (a) (3) by inserting new paragraph under words 

“Classification of Club Awarded Contract on Claim” as follows (all new matter) : 
“Open Classification from— 

een <taes oF AAA. ...........- 448 F: ae 

6, FOO 

5, 000 

3, 500 

2, 000 

1, 500 

i, 200 
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40. Amend section 27.05 (b) (3) by inserting before Class AAA consideration, 
the following (all new matter): 


“Selected by open Classification from— 
Claimed by Consideration 
SG, 500 
, 500 
, 500 
To 
, 000 
m noo 
3, 000 
» 5OO 
2, 250 
, 000 
800 
DOO 
000 
, oo 
S800 
, 200 
, 000 
SOO 
TOO 
ooo 
, 200 
, 000 
SOO 
OOo 
eae 400 


ER R dk UN a os 00 


- 
” 


41. Amend section 28.01 (c) (1) (2) by adding “Open Classification and” be 
fore the words “Class AAA.” 

42. Amend section 28.01 (c) (2) (A) by adding “Open Classification and” be- 
fore the words “Class AAA.” 

43. Amend section 28.01 (d) (1) and (2) by adding “Open Classification and” 
before the words “Class AAA.” 

44. Amend section 28.06 by adding “Open Classification and” before the words 
“Class AAA,” 

a * os * * 

45, Amend section 29.01 to read (new matter in italics) : 

“A club below Open Classification may convey by written agreement to a 
club of higher classification.” (Remainder of section to continue un 
changed. ) 

16. Amend section 31.01 (a) and (b) by eliminating those paragraphs and 
by reassigning the headings “(a)” and “(b)” to present paragraphs (c) and (d). 
- - * - * = * 

47. If any of the Proposed Amendments to Major-Minor League Rules and 
National Association Agreement, Nos, 101 to 218, inclusive, are adopted in such 
form as to affect Open Classification or Class AAA clubs, it is hereby proposed 
that they be amended by such additions or changes as may be needed to conform 
them to apply to Open Classification consistently with the rights and obligations 
of Open Classification membership. 
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Exhibit 3 
PROCEDURE AND REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJOR LEAGUE STATUS 


The following proposal to amend the major league rules to provide for the 
procedure and requirements for change of classification to major league status 
was adopted by the concurrent vote of the two leagues and is to be designated 
major league rule 1 (d): 

“Procedure and Requirements for Change of Classification to Major League 
Status.—(d) (1) Application for major league status shall be made to the 
Major League Executive Council by any group of eight clubs mutually agree 
ing to all requirements and responsibilities as provided for under the pro- 
posed regulations. It is understood that the eight clubs making such appli 
cation, themselves will be responsible for all territorial provisions and for 
all financial obligations necessary in setting up their organization and mak- 
ing their application. 

“(2) The clubs shall present with their application full and complete 
data establishing their abilities to meet the requirements for advanced 
status including a full statement as to stock ownership, financial ability and 
character, both of the group and the individual members. 

“(3) The proposed league shall show an aggregate of 15,000,000 popula 
tion in the eight cities. 

“(4) Each club shall have a minimum of 25,000 capacity in any single 
park. 

“(5) They shall have had an average paid attendance of 3,500,000 over a 
three (3) year period, next preceding the application. 

“(6) They shall provide a balanced schedule of at least 154 games. 

“(7) They will adopt the major league minimum salary agreement with 
no maximum salary limitations. 

“(S) They will become parties to the Major League Agreement and the 
Major-Minor League Agreement. 

“(9) They will accept the uniform major league players contract and 
agreement, with all provisions therein. 

“(10) They will join in the players pension plan or adopt a comparable 
plan, whichever may be acceptable at the time to the Major League Execu- 
tive Council. 

“(11) They shall file application for major league status at least six 
(6) months prior to the meeting at which the application must be con 
sidered and at least ten (10) months before the opening of the seasen in 
which they hope to participate under major league status.” 


Exhibit 4 
The following proposals submitted by the Commissioner for amendment of 
major league rules were unanimously adopted: 
INELIGIBLE PLAYERS—MAJOR LEAGUE RULE 15 


Eliminate sentence 2 of rule 15 (a) and substitute: 


“Any player who ‘jumps’ his contract or reservation shall be declared 
ineligible by the Commissioner for such term as the Commissioner may 
determine, but under no circumstances shall he be eligible to apply for 
reinstatement within one year of the time he has knowingly participated 
in a game with or against a club containing or controlled by ineligible 
players or a player under indictment for conduct detrimental to the good 
repute of professional baseball.” 


USE OF MAJOR LEAGUE PARKS MAJOR LEAGUE RULE 18 (D) 


Amend rule 18 (d) to read: 


“No club owning or controlling its park shail knowingly allow its park 
to be used for any game involving violation of the Major League Rules, the 
Major-Minor League Rules, or the National Association Agreement. Clubs 
violating this rule shall be fined such an amount as may be determined by 
the Commissioner, said penalties in all cases to be not less than the revenue 
derived by the club from any such game played in violation of said rules.” 
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RESTRICTED LIST—-MAJOK LEAGUE RULE 15 


The following was adopted as an amendment to major league rule 15: 


“Restricted List—(d) Failure to report within ten days.—A player who, 

¢ without permission fails to report within ten days after opening of the 

club’s championship season may be reported to the President of the League 

and through him to the Commissioner for placement upon the Restricted 

List. Such player shall not be eligible to play until reinstated therefrom by 
the Commissioner. 

A player on the Restricted List shall be excluded from the ‘Active 


‘(@) 


Players’ and ‘Under Control’ limits of his club. 

“(f) Reinstatement.—(1) Reinstated by Commissioner. A player may 
he reinstated from the Restricted List by the Commissioner upon applica- 
tion of the club. A reinstated Restricted List player shall not be entitled 
to Salary, nor shall he count toward any player limits of the club, until he is 
in condition to participate in championship games to the satisfaction of 


the club manager. 

“(2) Reinstatement before release: A Restricted List player must be 
reinstated before he can be released unconditionally, except that a club 
may release unconditionally a player on the Restricted List provided that 
approval of such unconditional release be first obtained from the Commis- 
sioner and provided further that waivers shall first be obtained where 
required. e 

(3) If reinstated between seasons: A player reinstated to a club’s active 
list from the Restricted List between championship seasons shall count in 
no player limits of the club to which reinstated until the opening date of 
the season next succeeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the 
contract of a player so reinstated be assigned to another club, he shall im- 
mediately be included in the player limits of the assignee club. 

“(g) Playing awhile on Restricted List—(1) Written application for. 
If a Restricted List player shall desire to play baseball for hire, otherwise 
than for the club entitled to his services, he shall first make written appli- 
cation to his club for permission to so do, specifying the teams with and 
against which he desires to play. Failure of any such player to request and 
obtain such permission shall render him liable to transfer to the Ineligible 
List. 

“(2) Playing with or against ineligibles: No Restricted List player shall 
play with or against a team with which, during the current season, any in- 
eligible or suspended player has had any connection, or which has played, 
during the current season, a team with which any ineligible or suspected 
player has had any connection. Should a Restricted List player play with 
or against any such team, he shall thereby become ineligible. 

“(h) Reservation.-A player on the Restricted List may be reserved as 
such for two consecutive seasons, at the expiration of which the player 
Will automatically be transferred to the General Restricted List and need not 
thereafter be reported on the club’s annual Reserve List. 

(i) Tender of Contract to Restricted List Player not required.—The club 
will not be required to tender a contract to a player reserved on the Restricted 
List unless and until the player shall have been reinstated. 

(j) Contract may be assigned.—The contract of a Restricted List player 
may be assigned, the purchasing club to assume all responsibility for the 
player's reporting.” 


BE arhihbit 5 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AMENDMENTS 


NO. 102 REDUCING MAJOR LEAGUE PLAYER LIMITS 


The following proposal submitted by the two Philadelphia clubs and adopted 
by the National Association was rejected: 
“Amend second paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (a) by substi- 
tuting for the words ‘twenty-five’ in the fifth line thereof the words ‘twenty 
three’, so that, as amended said second paragraph will read: 
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* ‘Major League Clubs shall not have title to more than forty players at 
any time, including players under option, contract, or reservation (volun- 
tarily retired, ineligible, and players who have been placed on National 
Defense Service, and Government Lists excepted), which number must be 
reduced to twenty-three active players from the 31st day of the playihg 
season to AuguSt 31st, both inclusive.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (d) by substi- 
tuting in Line 1 thereof the word ‘seventeen’ for the word ‘fifteen’, so that, 
as amended, said Line 1 shall read: 

* 1. Seventeen, in the case of a Major League Club. 

The proposal was rejected with the National League voting “Yes,” the Ameri- 
can League voting “No” and the Commissioner yoting “No.” 


, 


NO. 103——-REDUCING MINOR LEAGUE PLAYER LIMITS 


The following proposal submitted by the president of the National Association 
and adopted by the Association was adopted by the concurrent vote of the two 
Leagues: 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (b) by substituting 
for the words and numerals ‘twenty-five (25)’ in the fifth line thereof the 
words and numerals ‘twenty-one (21),’ so that, as amended, said first para 
graph will read: 

“*(b) Minor Leagues: Class AAA clubs shall not have title to more than 
thirty-eight (38) players under option, contract, or reservation at any time 
(National Defense Service, Government, voluntarily retired, and ineligible 
players excepted), which number must be reduced to twenty-one (21) active 
players within thirty days after the opening of the season to twenty days 
before the close of season each year.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (d) by substitut 
ing in Line 2 thereof the word ‘seventeen’ for the word ‘fifteen,’ so that, as 
amended, said Line 2 will read: 

“*) Seventeen, in the case of a Class AAA Club.’ 

“Amend second paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (b), by sub 
stituting for the words and numerals ‘twenty-five (25)’ in the second line 
thereof the word and numerals ‘twenty (20),’ so that, as amended, said 
second paragraph will read: 

“Class AA: For thirty (80) days after the opening of season, thirty 
seven (37) players; thereafter, twenty (20) active players until twenty (20) 
days before the close of season each year.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (d) by sub 
stituting in Line 3 thereof the word ‘seventeen’ for the word ‘fourteen, so 
that, as amended, said Line 3 will read: 

“"3. Seventeen, in the case of a Class AA Club.’ 

“Amend third paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (b) by substitut 
ing for the word and numerals ‘nineteen (19)’ in the second line thereof the 
word and numerals ‘eighteen (18)’ so that, as amended, said third paragraph 
will read: 

“Class A-1 and Class A: For thirty (30) days after the opening of seu 
son thirty-two (82) players; thereafter, eighteen (18) active players unti 
twenty (20) days before close of season each year.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (d) by substitut 
ing in Line 4 thereof the word ‘fourteen’ for the word ‘thirteen,’ so that, as 
amended, said Line 4 will read: 

“*4. Fourteen, in the case of a Class A-1 or Class A Club.’ 

“Amend fifth paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (b) by substitut 
ing for the word and numerals ‘seventeen (17)’ in the second line thereof 
the word and numerals ‘sixteen (16),’ so that, as amended, said fifth 
paragraph will read: 

“‘Class C: For thirty (80) days after opening of season, twenty-four (24) 
players; thereafter sixteen (16) active players until twenty (20) days be 
fore the close of the season.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (da) by substitut 
ing in Line 6 thereof the word ‘eight’ for the word ‘seven,’ so that, as 
amended, said Line 6 will read: 

“6, Eight, in the case of a Class C Club.’ 
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“Amend sixth paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 2 (b) by substitut- 
ing for the word and numerals ‘seventeen (17)’ in the second line thereof 
the word and numerals ‘fifteen (15),’ so that, as amended, sixth paragraph 
will read: 

“Class D: For thirty (30) days after opening of season, twenty-one (21) 
players; thereafter fifteen (15) active players until twenty (20) days be- 
fore the close of the season.’ 

“Amend first paragraph of Major-Minor League Rule 11 (d) by substitut- 
ing in Line 7 thereof the word ‘six’ for the word ‘four,’ so that, as amended, 
said Line 7 will read: 

“*7. Six, by Class D Clubs’ ete., ete.’ ” 

(Sections 17.08 and 25.02 (b), National Association Agreement, will be amended 
to conform. ) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ARTICLES OF AGREEMEN1 
ARTICLE ONE. TITLE 


This instrument shall be called “The Agreement of the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Leagues.” 


ARTICLE TWO. OBJECTIVES 


Section 2.01. The objectives of the Association are: 

(a) To perpetuate baseball as the national game of America, and to surround 
it with such safeguards as will warrant absolute public confidence in its integrity 
and methods; 

(b) To promote and afford protection to such professional baseball leagues 
as may desire to operate under this Agreement; 

(c) To promote and protect the interests of Minor League baseball players 
and umpires and to secure them advancement in their profession commensurate 
With their skill and expertness. 


ARTICLE THREE. GOVERNING POWER 


The governing power under this Agreement shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee and in a President. 


ARTICLE FOUR, THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 4.01. Number and Term.—The Executive Committee shall consist of 
three members elected at the annual meeting of this Association, as provided in 
Section 4.02 hereof. Each member shall be elected for a term of three years, as 
follows: 

One member by leagues of AAA classification ; 

One member by leagues of AA, Al, and A classifications ; 

One member by leagues of B, C, D, and E classifications. 

SecTion 4.02. Plection—Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
by the club presidents of the respective classifications. 

Section 4.03. Vacancy.—In the event of a vacancy in the Executive Committee, 
the President of the National Association shall appoint a successor from the 
classifications by which such member was elected, who shall act until the next 
ensuing meeting of the National Association, at which time the club presidents 
of the classifications in which the vacancy exists shall elect a member to fill the 
unexpired term. 

Section 4.04. Chairman.—There shall be a Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who shall be elected by and from among the members thereof. He shall 
hold office for one year from the date of his election and until his successor shall 
have been duly elected and qualified. 

Sretion 4.05. Meetings.—Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be held 
upon eall of the President of the National Association or the Chairman of the 
Committee and at a time and place which shall be specified in the call. 

Section 4.06. Disqualified in cases where league or club in which member is 
tnterested.—No member of the Executive Committee shall sit or vote in the trial 
of a cause in which any league or club of which he is an official or with Which 
he is directly connected is a party. 

Should any member or members of the Executive Committee be disqualified 
to sit or vote in the trial of any cause under the provisions of this Article, or 
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otherwise for any reason be unable to act, the President of the National Associa 
tion shall appoint a substitute to fill the temporary vacancy. Such appointee 
shall sit and vote in the trial of the cause only in which the regular member 
of the Executive Committee shall be disqualified. 

SeEcTION 4.07. Expense allowance.—Members of the Executive Committee shall 
receive no salary, but shall be paid a per diem allowance and traveling expenses, 
The expense allowance herein provided shall be the actual transportation and 
hotel room expenses, plus $25.00 per day for meals and incidental expenses 
while actively engaged in conducting National Association business away from 
home. 

Section 4.08. Orders, rules, and regulations—The Committee shall make al] 
orders and adopt rules and regulations governing the performance of its duties 
and the exercise of its powers, and defining and prescribing the duties of each 
of its members and officers, its methods of procedure and the general transaction 
of its business. Such orders, rules, and regulations shall have the same force 
and effect as if incorporated in this Agreement. 

Section 4.09. Powers, duties, and jurisdiction —(a) The duties of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be administrative and adjudicatory. 

(b) The general enforcement of this Agreement, the protection of rights there- 
under, the adjudication of all controversies, and generally, the regulation of all 
matters within the scope of this Agreement are each and severally conferred 
upon and committed to the Executive Committee and/or the President of the 
National Association as herein provided. 

(c) The Executive Committee shall cooperate with the President of the Na- 
tional Association and the several league presidents in organizing and maintain- 
ing leagues, and, upon complaint by or upon request of, the President of the 
National Association, shall aid in making investigations of any act or transaction 
or practice charged, alleged or suspected to be in violation of salary or player 
limits and make reports of its findings and recommendations to the President 
of the National Association. 

(d) The Executive Committee and the President of the National Association 
shall have authority, after thorough investigation, and by unanimous vote, if 
they deem such assistance essential to the saving of the league, to make advances, 
during the season out of the reserve fund of the National Association, to any 
league which shall apply to the National Association for financial assistance 
through its league president and its board of directors. Such advances shall 
be made to the league upon the security of the league concerned as such and of 
each and every club member thereof. 

(e) The Executive Committee and the President of the National Association 
shall constitute a Standing Committee on Revision of the National Association 
Agreement, the Major-Minor League Agreement and the Major-Minor League 
Rules, with full authority to meet independently of, or jointly with, the Com- 
missioner, the Executive Council or other duly constituted representatives of 
the Major Leagues, or any of them, for the purpose of formulating, discussing 
or recommending for adoption, any amendments to the Major-Minor League 
Agreement, the Major-Minor League Rules or the National Association Agree- 
ment, Which they deem advisable. 

(f) Reinstatements—The Executive Committee may remit fines and penalties 
and may reinstate any person or body suspended, under rules adopted by it not 
in conflict with the provisions of this Agreement, the Major-Minor League 
Agreement or the Major-Minor League Rules. 

(gy) Assessments.—The Executive Committee shall have power to make such 
reasonable assessments upon National Association clubs or leagues as may be 
necessary to defray the expenses incident to the performance of its duties and 
the enforcement of this Agreement. 

(h) Conduct detrimental to baseball.—The Executive Committee and/or the 
President of the National Association shall have power to initiate investigations 
or to investigate and determine the facts upon charges filed, concerning conduct 
detrimental to baseball or its general welfare or the spirit of this Agreement. 
Upon such determination, if guilt is established, either the Executive Com- 
mittee or the President shall take such preventive, remedial or punitive action 
and/or impose fines or penalties upon such club, ciub officers, employees, players, 
managers, officials, scorers, or umpires, or suspend any such organization or 
person from the protection and privileges of this Agreement as it or he deems 
appropriate. 
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(i) Jurisdiction on appeal——It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee, 
upon appeal from decisions of the President of the National Association (except 
in cases where final jurisdiction is given to the Commissioner or to the President 
of the National Association) to hear and determine all disputes and complaints 
between leagues and clubs; between club members of the same or different 
leagues; between clubs and players or managers; and, in addition thereto, any 
and all disputes and complaints arising under, and all matters involving the 
interpretation of this Agreement or the disposition of rights thereunder, and 
the Executive Committee shall have full and final jurisdiction upon such appeals, 
subject to the limitations set forth above. The Committee shall hold special! 
meetings for these purposes when deemed necessary. To perfect an appeal, the 
aggrieved party shall give written notice of appeal to the President of the 
National Association and to the Executive Committee within 30 days after the 
decision from which the aggrieved party appeals shall have been rendered 
Failure to so perfect such appeal shall bar the right of the agerieved party to 
appeal and the decision of the President shall be final. Upon receipt of such 
notice of appeal, the President of the National Association shall forward to the 
Executive Committee the claim, correspondence, telegrams or testitony Com 
prising the record upon which his decision was rendered. 

In cases in which appeal is permitted to the Commissioner from the decision 
of the Executive Comittee, such appeal shall be perfected within the same 
time and in the same manner as provided for in appeals from decisions of the 
resident of the National Association, 

(j) When decision final—Decisions of the Executive Committee, in matters 
over which the President of the National Association is not given final juris 
diction, shall be final in any and all matters wherein controversies between 
clubs, leagues, players or umpires shall be at issue; provided, however, that in 
cases in which a player's or umpire’s financial claim amounts to S300 or more, 
or in which the player or umpire claims free agency, an appeal from the decisio: 
rendered by the Executive Committee on appeal from decision rendered by the 
President of the National Association, may be taken by the player or umpire to 
the Commissioner. To perfect such appeal, the appealing player or umpire shal 
give written notice of appeal to the President of the National Association, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and the opposing parties to the con 
troversy within 30 days after the decision from which the appeals shall have been 
rendered. 

(k) No motion relating to any controversy before the Committee sha 
made or a vote taken thereon while any of the parties to the controvers) 
present 

(1) Decisions promuigated—The Executive Committee may cause its pro- 
ceedings or rulings or any part thereof, in any case which may be deemed of 
sufficient importance to serve as, or which may establish a precedent, to be 
published in such manner as it may prescribe. 


ARTICLE FIVE, OFFICERS 


The officers of the National Association shall be a President, a Vice-President 
a Treasurer, and, if the resident or Executive Committee deem necessary, a 
Secretary. The office of Treasurer, upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, may be combined with that of President. (Note— Offices combined 
Dec. 3, 1937, at Milwaukee, Wis.) 


ARTICLE SIX. THE PRESIDENT 


Section 6.01. The President of the National Association shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of the National Association for such term as the National 
Association shall then determine. 

Secrion 6.02. In the event of the death, resignation or retirement of the 
President of the National Association between annunl meetings. the term of 
office to which he shall have been elected shall terminate at the first meeting 
of the National Association thereafter, and his successor shall be elected at such 
meeting. In the event of such death, resignation or retirement during an annual 
meeting, his term shall immediately terminate and his successor shall be elected 
at such meeting. 

SECTION 6.03. The President of the National Association shall each year 
appoint the three National Association members of the Playing Rules Committee, 

Section 6.04. The President and the members of the Executive Committee 
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of the National Association shall constitute the National Association’s four 
representatives on the Major-Minor League Executive Council. 

Section 6.05. Duties—-(a) The President shall preside at all meetings and 
shall issue all calls therefor. Whenever a tie vote shall have been cast at any 
meeting of this Association, he shall cast the deciding vote. 

(b) The President is authorized to engage and employ sufficient help in his 
office at his discretion. 

(c) He shall have the custody and care of all official papers and documents 
and shall attend to the official correspondence. 

SECTION 6.06. Jurisdiction—(a) Investigation of applicants for membership- 
(1) The President is authorized and directed to receive all applications for 
membership under this Agreement, to pass upon and determine the moral and 
financial qualifications of all individuals and organizations seeking membership, 
and he shall require an applicant, when admitted, to pay the protection fee and 
make the guaranty deposit as herein provided ; 

(2) In case conduct detrimental to baseball is charged, alleged or suspected 
upon the part of anyone seeking affiliation with this Association, before such 
attiliation, the President of the National Association shall have jurisdiction to 
investigate and determine the facts; and he may require such applicant to take 
such preventive or remedial action as he deems appropriate as a condition 
precedent to affiliation. « 

(3) Realignment conference.—Upon the unanimous request of all club mem- 
bers of two or more leagues, the President shall initiate and conduct a Confer- 
ence on Realignment of the circuits of the leagues concerned. Such Conference 
shall be held at the time and place designated by the President, and willful 
failure of any club to attend shall subject the club to such fine as the President 
nay deem appropriate. 

(b) Gambling and misconduct.—The President is directed and empowered to 
take cognizance of and investigate the gambling evil in any phase in connection 
With the game of baseball or charges against any player, or any other person 
connected with a club, umpire or league official of misconduct in connection with 
the playing of baseball as defined in Rule 21 of the Major-Minor League Rules, 
or of betting upon any game of baseball, or of being interested in any pool or 
waver thereon. Ie is further directed and empowered to take such preventive, 
remedial or punitive action as he may deem necessary and to impose such 
penalties as he may deem proper. 

(ce) Negotiations with industrial and independent clubs and leagues.—The 
President is authorized to negotiate with and visit, if necessary, the heads of 
industrial and independent clubs and leagues unaffiliated with the National 
Association and to enter into written agreements with such clubs and leagues 
for the protection of the National Association and its members and the respec 
tive rights of each, including the reservation of players’ contract by clubs of 
leagues, members of the National Association. 

(d) Injuries and indignities to umpire.—In all cases of serious outbreaks 
resulting in injury or flagrant indignities to an umpire or upon the failure of 
any club, club official, manager or player to accord an umpire full protection 
and assistance, the President of the National Association, the Executive Comumnit 
tee or the president of the league concerned shall have power to make a full 
investigation and authority to assess a substantial fine against and/or forfeit 
the franchise of the offending club and fine, suspend or place on the ineligible list 
offending or defaulting players and club officials. 

(e) Salary and player limits.—(1) The President of the National Association 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the presidents of the several leagues in 
the enforcement of salary and player limits, and shall have jurisdiction in any 
case in which two or more leagues are involved. 

(2) The President shall, whenever he deeins necessary, visit any league or 
club of this Association, or call upon the same for semi-monthly affidavits show- 
ing the exact amount being paid by each club for players’ salaries. He is 
authorized to demand the books, records and all other documents of said league 
or club for the purpose of examining the salary roll. Willful failure or refusal 
of any club or club president or any authorized custodian to make available to 
the Board of Directors and/or president of its league, or to the Executive Com- 
mittee or President of the National Association, or anyone designated by it or 
him to act for or in behalf of said National Association officials, the books, 
records and other documents necessary for a thorough investigation of alleged 
violations of salary and player limits shall be fined $500 and the club president 
and/or such authorized custodian, shall be suspended from participation in any 
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National Association affairs for a period of two years from the date of the 
decision, and shall be subject to such further penalties as may be imposed under 
sub-paragraph (3) hereof. Where such penalties are decreed by the President 
of the National Association, all parties shall have a right of appeal to the Execu- 
tive Committee in the time and manner herein prescribed for other appeals. 

(3) In any case in which violation of the salary or player limit of any league 
is established from testimony and records, or of failure, if required or demanded, 
to send in semimonthly salary affidavits within 10 days after the first and fif- 
teenth day of each month during the season, the Executive Committee or the 
President of the National Association is authorized to impose such penalties as 
n its or his judgment the facts may warrant, with the right of appeal by the 
club to the Executive Committee from decisions rendered, or penalties imposed 
by, the President of the National Association. Such appeals must be filed within 
the tine and in the manner herein prescribed for other appeals. 

(4) In event of disagreement among leagues of the same classification regard- 
ing items to be charged against the salary limit, the dispute shall be submitted 
to the President of the National Association, whose decision shall be final 

(5) When decisions final.—Decisions of the President of the National Asso- 
iation in cases where the amount involved is less than $300.00, shall be final 
and conclusive. In all cases in which financial claims are made by a player 
or an ulnpire for an amount of $200.00 or more, or in which free ageney is claimed, 
an appeal from the decision rendered by the President of the National Associa 
tion may be made to the Executive Committee in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and an appeal from any decision rendered in such cases by the Executive 
Committee may be made to the Commissioner as provided for in the Major-Minor 
League Agreement and Major-Minor League Rules 

(f) tppeal from Te ague pre Sident’s decisions App i nay » mad to the 
President of the National Association from all decisions of : pl 
except in matters involving exclusively intra-leagne affairs. Appeals inny also 
be made in all cases when a league president fails to act within 10 duys after 
filing of the complaint. 

(9) Collection under claims.—Should any league, club, player, umpire, or 
ther individual be in default on any obligation, the Vr lent of the National 
\ssociation is hereby authorized to deduct the amount 1 satisfy said obliga- 


-irtont 
ident, 


tion from any moneys due to or passing through his har ds to the credit of said 
defaulting party. 


ARTICLE SEVEN, THE VICE PRESIDI 


Secrion 7.01. The Vice President of the Natio 
person named by the Executive Committee as Chair! 
He shall not receive salary for services rendered as Vi 

SecTrion 7.02. The Vice President shail perform the 
n event of the death or resignation of the President un 
n the manner provided in Section 6.02 hereof, 


ARTICLE EIGHT, THE TREASURER 


Seetion 8.01. The Treasurer of the National Association (if that office be 
not combined with that of the President) shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the National Association at such salary and for sucl ‘rmutas the National 
Association shall then determine. (Note—Treasurer’s ice combined with that 
of President, Dec. 3, 1937, at Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Section 8.02. The Treasurer of the National Association and/or the President, 
if that office and the Treasurer's are combined, shal! furnish a bond in the 
amount of $100,000.00 approved by the Executive Committee. The premium 
thereon shall be paid from the funds of the National Association. 

Srecrion 8.03. The duties of the Treasurer (or President-Treasurer if the two 
offices are combined) shall be as follows: 

(a) To receive, receipt for and disburse all moneys belonging to the National 
Association or payable through it for others, and also all moneys as provided 
in Sections 27.03 (f) (2) and 27.04 (k) hereof and to make all financial state- 
ments required by the National Association; and to attend to such other mat- 
ters as may be assigned to him either by the Executive Committee or the 
President. 

(b) As Treasurer (or President-Treasurer if the two offices are combined) 
he shall be the custodian of all funds coming into his hands by virtue of his 
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office as Treasurer of the National Association, and the investment of such funds 
shall in all cases be limited to United States Government securities. 

(c) He shall keep a bank account in the name of the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Leagues. Funds deposited therein shall be disbursed 
upon proper checks. 

(d) He shall submit a report to the National Association at its annual meeting 

(e) All funds coming into his hands from any source shall be deemed to be 
funds of the several leagues comprising the National Association. 

(f) The several leagues and their constituent clubs, upon request of the 
Treasurer (or President-Treasurer if the two offices are combined) shall supply 
him with such funds as may be necessary to defray expenses incident to main- 
tenance of the National Association and to performance of its functions and 
the enforcement of this Agreement. 

(7) The Treasurer (or President-Treasurer if the two offices are combined) 
shall keep a separate account of all sums received by him for selected players’ 
contracts. Such account shall show by which club selected, amount paid and 
date of payment. 

ARTICLE NINE, THE SECRETARY 


SEctTion 9.01. A Secretary of the National Association may be named by the 
President subject to approval by the Executive Committee. The Secretary shall 
serve as such until a successor is named, and shall receive a salary not to exceed 
$3,000.00 per year. 

SECTION 9.02. The Secretary shall perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by the President of the National Association and/or the Executive Committee, 


Article Tex. LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 


Section 10.01. (a) Applications.—Applieation for membership in this Asso- 
ciation and protection under this Agreement must be made in writing or by tele- 
graph to the President of the National Association. If made by telegraph, such 
application must state the name of the applicant league, the cities comprising it 
and must bear the name of the president of the league. Such telegraphic appli- 
cation must be followed within 10 days by a written application, stating the name 
of the league, the cities comprising it, the names of the representatives of the 
respective cities, the location of their business offices and playing grounds, if 
practicable, and the monthly salary limit for member clubs. Such applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a copy of the league’s constitution and by-laws, 
a proposed playing schedule for its entire current season and a pledge or agree- 
ment for adhere:e to said salary limit and faithful performance of all obliga- 
tions under this Agreement when granted membership. Such applicant league 
must also cause each of its member clubs to deposit the guaranty fund required 
for clubs of its proposed class'fication. 

(b) Collateral documents changed, when—The constitution and by-laws of 
the applicant and its other contractual obligations, club membership, location 
of club offices and playing grounds, salary limit, agreements and pledges, shall 
not, after approval by the Executive Committee or President of the National 
Association be changed, modified, altered, or released, without written notice 
to the Executive Committee or President of the National Association, and which 
or who may, within 10 days after receipt of such notice, refuse to approve such 
change, modification, alteration or release. Thereafter all amendments to league 
constitutions and by-laws shall be transmitted by league presidents to the Pres 
ident of the National Association within 10 days after their adoption. 

(c) Minimum salary and game limits ——Membership shall not be granted t 
any league which has less than a $250.00 per month salary roll per elub, to any 
league whose clubs are officially scheduled to play less than two games per 
week, or to any league whose clubs pay their players a percentage of receipts 
in lieu of salary. 

SECTION 10.02. (7) Admission to membership.—The President of the National 
Association, upon receipt of an application for membership in this Asseciation, 
shall consider same and make such investigation of the applicant league as he 
may consider necessary. Thereafter the Executive Committee with the President 
of the National Association may approve or disapprove said application and if 
such application is approved, the applicant shall become a member of this 
Association upon the payment of all required protection fees and the making of 
all required guarantee deposits and upon compliance with such other con- 
ditions and requirements as may be imposed under this Agreement 
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(b) Classification —The President, at the time of approving an application for 
membership, shall determine the classification under which the applicant shall 
be admitted, which classification shall be based upon the aggregate population 
of the cities proper composing the league, according to the last official Federal 
census preceding the application. The minimum popuiation requirement for 
the several Classifications shall be as follows: 

Classification : Population Requirement 
EP ee . ; = _. 3%, OOO, OOO 

_ 1, 750, OOO 
-- 1,450, 000 
1, O00, GOO 
2, OOO 


150, O00 


-- - a up to 150, GOO 


Section 10.038. Protection fee.—The protection fee to be paid by each club 


in the several classifications under this Agreement shall be as follows: 
Classification: Pee 
S500, 00 
350, 00 
250. OO 
POO. OO 
100. 00 
TH. OO 
no. 00 
30. 00 


Such payments shall be made within 30 days from date of filing written appli- 
ation for membership and annually thereafter, for newal, not later than 
September 1. 


SECTION 10.04. Guarantee deposits —(a) Each club tnember of each league 
below Class A and of leagues classified as Class A by special dispensation, but 
which would not otherwise be entitled to such Classification, shall deposit not 
later than January 1 in each year, and in the case of lengues organized after 
that date, within 15 days after application for membership has been approved, 
with the President-Treasurer of the National Association an amount in cash or 
ther liquid securities to the satisfaction of said President-Treasurer equal to 
at least one-half the maximum monthly salary limit established by the league 
f which it is a member. 

(b) Purpose of deposit—The fund so deposited shall be held by the President 
rreasurer of the National Association as a guarantee fund, and shall constitute 
a guarantee fund for the payment of any baseball obligations incurred by the 
depositing club of the character specified in Section 13.01 hereof and in the 
order of priority therein specified. 

(c) Replenishment of deposit.—If at any time such deposit shall be diminished 
or depleted by application thereof to payment of any obligation of the depositing 
club, such club shall, immediately upon demand of the President-Treasurer, make 
good such deficiency by depositing the amount thereof with him. 

(d) Return of deposits.—Such deposits shall be returned to each club against 
which no claim has been filed, following the annual meeting of this Association, 
unless the rules of the league of which depositing club is a member, or the rules of 
this Association, otherwise provide. 

Section 10.05. Termination of membership—All membership and territorial 
rights under this Agreement shall terminate on the second day of September, 
unless renewed before said second day of September of each year, except that 
should a constituent club of a league, member of this Association, fail to send 
its protection fee to the office of the President of the National Association by 
September 1 of any one year, notice that such payment has not been received 
Shall be sent to the club in default by the President of the National Association 
immediately by registered mail, return receipt requested. Whereupon such club 
shall, within 15 days of receipt of such notice, forward a check for twice the 
amount of the protection fee to the office of the President of the National Asso- 
ciation. Failure to send such check within 15 days of receipt of said notice from 
the National Association shall result in the forfeiture of the club's territorial] 
rights and its right to reserve players’ contracts, same to become the property 

the league of which defaulting club is a member, as provided for herein. 
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Section 10.06. Territorial rights ——(a). Each league whose application for 
membership under this Agreement has been accepted and which has become a 
member thereof, shall have control of its territory until its membership is termi 
nated in the manner and form provided for in this Agreement. 

(b) Territorial protection shall cover the entire area within the limits of each 
city in which a franchise is granted and, in addition, all territory within 10 miles 
in all directions from the city limits of the protected city, including the entire 
area of any town, city, or village of which any portion is located within the 10 
mile area, provided the franchise holder operates a National Association clu? 
within such protected territory. 

(c) Upon a league granting any person, firm, or corporation membership in it 
league for the purpose of operating a baseball franchise in a city, such member- 
ship shall carry with it protected territorial rights for the area within said city 
limits and within the ten-mile area above referred to. Such rights shall continu 
during the life of said membership. A club which acquires territorial rights 
within an operating league, which rights are not to be exercised until the nex: 
following season, shall not be permitted to acquire the contracts of players unti! 
after the end of the current season, but shall then have the same rights to acquire 
player contracts as any other club in such league, except the right to select 
player contracts under the provisions of Article 27. No club shall have the right 
to select player contracts until it has exercised its territorial rights through 
active operation in the playing season preceeding the selection period, 

(d) No club member of any league party to this Agreement, nor any player 
under control of such club, shall be allowed to play or participate in any game 
of baseball played.within the territorial limits of any club member of any other 
league party to this Agreement, without consent of the owner of the franchise 
operating in said territory and without consent of the president and directors 
of the lengue of which said protected club is a member, nor shall the right t 
operate an additional franchise within such protected territory be granted to 
anyone without such consent. 

(e) Any club violating the provisions of this section shall be fined by the 
President of the National Association the sum of $750.00 for each offense, suc! 
fine to be paid to the President of the National Association for the benefit of th: 
club whose territorial rights have been violated. Any player violating the pro 
visions of this section shall be fined $250.00 for each offense, such fine to be paid 
into the treasury of the National Association. 

(f) Broadcasting and Telecasting—(1) Broadcasting —Each Minor Leagi 
club shall have the exclusive right freely to authorize a broadcast (in 
cluding rebroadcast and network broadcast) of games played in its home park 
except that a Minor League club shall not authorize a broadcast of such games 
to be made from a station located outside its home territory and within the hom: 
territory of another Minor or Major League club, during the time that such other 
club is playing a home game, unless such other club has prior thereto consented 
to the broadeast of said game or of any game of another Minor league club, during 
such time from a station located within its home territory. 

(2) Telecasting—KEach Minor League club shall have the exclusive right freels 
to authorize a telecast (including retelecast and network telecast) of games 
played in its home park, except that a Minor League club shall not authorize 
n telecast of such games to be made from a station located outside its hom 
territory and within the home territory of another Minor or Major League club 
during the time that (@) a home game of such other club is being played or (0) 
its away-from-home game is being telecast from any television station or sta 
tions located within the home territory of such other club, unless such other clu! 
has prior thereto consented to the telecast of said game or of any game of another 
Minor League club, during such time from a station located within its hom: 
territory. 

(3) Nothing contained in paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be deemed to limit 
the right of each Minor League club to authorize a broadcast or telecast of an‘ 
or all of both its home and away-from-home games at any time from any station 
or stations located within its home territory. 

(4) Where any consent is required under paragraphs (1) and (2), the Minor 
League club authorizing the broadcast or telecast must secure such consent. No 
club giving such consent shall be entitled to limit its consent to any particular 
station or sponsor or to the games of any particular Minor League club or grant 
any rights (exclusive or otherwise) in respect to the broadcasting or telecasting 
within its home territory of any games of any other Minor League club; but 
such club may limit its consent to a particular date or dates. 
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(5) The words “home territory” shall mean and include, with respect to any 
baseball club, the territory included within the circumference of a circle having 
a radius of fifty (50) miles, with its center at the baseball park of such baseball 
club. 

For the purposes of this rule, the phrase “during the time,” as applied to 
the playing of a home game or the telecast of an away-from-home game, shall 
mean a period of time commencing thirty (30) minutes before the commencement 
of such game and continuing for three and a half (314) hours in the case of a 
single game, and for five and a half (514) hours in the case of a double header. 

(6) Nothing contained in this rule shall be deemed to effect or limit the 
ownership by each Minor League club of all right, title, and interest in and to 
its games, including the news thereof, or to affect or limit (except to the extent 
set forth in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Section 10.06 (f) its exciusive 

ight and privilege to sell, license, control, regulate, and terminate the publica 
on or dissemination by radio, television, or otherwise of any news, reports 
descriptions, and accounts of any game or any part thereof, both within and 
outside its home territory. 

Secerion 10.07. Changing circuilts.—The circuits of each league now under the 
protection of this Agreement, with the exception hereinafter provided for, shall 
be continued as at present constituted. No circuit shall be changed without 
the consent of a majority of the clubs of such league; nor shall any club transfer 
players’ contracts or release its players during the playing season in anticipa 
tion of abandoning or surrendering its franchise, or with the effect or result 
of injuring or weakening the league of which it is a member; provided, however, 
that the circuits of any leagues of the same Classification may be changed by 
transferring any club from a city in a league in the same Classification to another 
such league with the consent of the majority of the clubs of such leagues. 

Section 10.08. Drafting of territory.—(a) By notice to the President of the 
National Association which must be filed between October 1 and December 1 
of each year, if a league in any class shall select a city in which a club of lower 
classification is located, the league and club making such selection shall pay to the 
league and club of lower classification such compensation as shall be mutually 
agreed upon as just and reasonable compensation for such action; payment 

therefor to be made within 30 days of agreement. 

In event of disagreement as to what constitutes just and reasonable com- 
pensation for such action, the selecting league desiring to occupy the territor) 
shall notify the President of the National Association of their desire and request 
hat the just and reasonable compensation required to be paid be determined 
by a board of arbitration. Upon receipt of such notice the President of th 
National Association shall forthwith appoint a board of five men to consist of 
one representative of the higher classification league involved, one representative 
of the higher classification club involved, one representative of the lower classifi 

ation league involved, one representative of the lower classification club in 
volved and a fifth party to be agreed upon by the aforementioned four or if 
they cannot agree on a fifth member, then the President of the National Associa 
tion shall appoint the fifth member. 

The President of the National Association shal! designate a time and place 

ra meeting of such board which meeting shall be held within 20 days of the 
receipt by the President of the National Association of request for appointment 

of such board. 

Che board of arbitration shall after investigation and hearings determine tlh 

mount of just and reasonable compensation or other conditions under which 
the lower classification league territory may be included in a league of higher 
assification ; and shall notify the interested parties within 10 days after reach 
ing their conclusions. 

The findings of the board of arbitration shall be final and complied with by 
the parties involved; payments shall be made within 10 days of the date the 
hoard of arbitration directs its findings by registered mail to the interested 
parties, 

Within 10 days after the findings of the board have been complied with, the 
eague territory involved shall be considered as belonging to the selecting league 

nd have the territory protection provided in the National Association Agree- 
ment, 

()) But provided, further, that the aforesaid proviso shall not operate against 
eagues of a lower classification only in the event of either Major League 
hanging its circuit and choosing a city in which a National Association club is 
cated, according to the provisions of the Major-Minor League Rules 
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Section 10.09. League representation at hearings —(a) Each league shall be 
entitled to one representative of its own selection, to appear before the President 
of the National Association and/or the Executive Committee upon matters per 
taining to its interest or welfare. The President of the National Association 
and/or Executive Committee may invite additional representation. 

(b) The president of a league, or a representative appointed by him, may 
appear before the Commissioner in disputes involving a club of such league. 

Secrion 10.10. Annual league report.—Each league president shall forward to 
the President of the National Association on or before December 31 of each 
year copy of the annual report of such league president to the members of the 
league concerned, including a copy, certified by the league president, of the 
financial statement rendered by him for the year concerned to the members of 
his league. (Effective beginning 1948.) 


ARTICLE ELEVEN, STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Secrron, 11.01. No club, stockholder or official of a club shall, directly or 
indirectly, own stock or have any financial interest in any other club in its or 
his league. 

Section 11.02. No club, stockholder or official of a club shall directly or in 
directly, loan money to or become surety or guarantor for a player of any other 
club in its or his league. 

SrctTron 11.03. No elub, club stockholder, player, manager, or club official 
shall, directly or indirectly, loan money to or become surety or guarantor for 
an umpire officiating in the league with which such club or person is connected. 

Section 11.04. No employee, umpire, president, secretary, or treasurer of a 
league shall, directly or indirectly, Own stock or have a financial interest in 
any club of his league, or loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any 
such club; nor shall any such club, stockholder, or official thereof, loan money 
to or become surety or guarantor for any such person, unless all facts of the 
transaction shall first be fully disclosed to the other clubs of the league con 
cerned and the President of the National Association, and be approved by them. 

Secrron 11.05. No player or manager shall, directly or indirectly, own stock 
or have any financial interest in the ownership or earnings of any club in the 
league in which he is employed, other than the club by which he is employed, 
and then only under an agreement approved by the President of the National 
Association, which agreement shall provide for the immediate sale (and the 
terms thereof) of such stock or financial interest in the event of his transfer 
(if a player or playing manager) to or joining another club in that league. 
A player or manager financially interested in w club as aforesaid shall be in- 
eligible to play for or manage any other club in that league while, in the opinion 
of the President of the National Association such interest is retained by or 
for him, directly or indirectly. 

Secrron 11.06. Each year on or before the first day of the playing season 
and on any subsequent date on which the status of a club with regard to owner 
ship, control or operation may change, every Minor League club shall certify 
in writing to the Major-Minor League Executive Council and to the President 
of the National Association the following information: 

(a) Ownership of stock or other interest in any other Major or Minor League 
club by its officials, stockholders or owners, to the best knowledge and _ belief 
of the filing club. 

(4) Ownership of stock or other interest in such club by any other Major 
or Minor League club, club official, or stockholder. 

(c) Agreements or understandings covering the operation of any other club 
either in whole or part by such club, with a certified copy of such agreements. 

(d) Agreements or understandings covering the operation of such elub in 
whole or in part by any other Major or Minor League club. 

(ce) Agreements or understandings covering payment by such club to any 
other Major or Minor League club, or to such club by any other Major or Minor 
League club of any loss, or deficit or share of profits of such club. 

(f) Agreements or understandings giving any other Major or Minor League 
club the right to acquire the contract of any player on its elub or to be con 
sulted respecting his transfer or release unless such right be covered by regu- 
jation form optional agreement duly filed. 

SeEcTION 11.07. All assignments whether optional or otherwise of players’ 
contracts and all agreements and/or other transactions involving players’ con 
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tracts mentioned in or provided for by the Major-Minor League Agreement, 
Major-Minor League Rules and this Agreement shall be given, and shall have, 
the same force and effect for all and every purpose notwithstanding the stock 
ownership or control either directly or indirectly by any one club or by a 
stockholder or stockholders of any one club in or of one or more other clubs; 
provided further that in no event shall ownership and/or control directly or 
ndirectly be permitted by one club or by a stockholder or the stockholders of 
one club in another club of the same league. 


ARTICLE TWELVE. CLAIMS 


SECTION 12.01 Filing.—(a) Ail claims asserted by any organization or any 
ndividual under the jurisdiction of the National Association against any or- 
ganization or indiv’dual also under such jurisdiction, including claims for free 
agency, except as provided in sub-section (b) hereof must be filed with the 
resident of the National Association within 120 days of the maturity of such 


aim. Failure to file claims within such time shall bar claimant's right to 
eover 
(4) The claim of a mannuger or a player against a club must be filed, within 
ch 120 days period ith the president of the league of which such club is 
mber 
SroTion 12.02. Form.—The claim shall be in writing, signed by the claimant, 
ond shall set forth the facts constituting such claim in clear and concise lan 


guage together with the relief to which the claimant claims to be entitled It 
shall be accompanied by such evidence as claimant may desire to offer in support 
thereof, - 

SECTION 12.05 Procedure (a) By president of national association 1) 
Upon the receipt of a claim, the President of the National Association sha 
promptly give written notice to the person or organization against whom such 
claim is asserted of the filing thereof, advising such person or organization 
that he or it shall have a period of 15 days after the receipt thereof within 

hich to reply in writing and to present evidence in support of sucn answer. If 
no answer is filed and/or no evidence presented within such period, judgment 

default may be entered 

*) The President of the National Association shall hear and decide such 
matter at a time and place designated by him, and in such manner as he, in 
his sole discretion, shall determine. In the event the Vresident shall deem a 
hearing on a claim to be necessary, he shall notice each party to the controversy 
of the time and place of hearing at least five days prior to the date thereof 

(8) Notice of the judgment shall be given immediately by the President to 
the party against whom said judgment has been rendered 

(4) If such party shall fail to satisfy the judgment through the office of the 
President of the National Association within 30 days after receipt of notice 
thereof, or if appealed as hereinafter provided, within 50 days after receipt of 
notice of the final judgment rendered on appeal, the President of the Natiena! 
Association may fine the party so in default in an amount not less than $590.00 
or more than $250.00, payable into the National Association treasury. If the 
party in default be a league, the President of the National Association may 
withdraw from such organization, membership in this Association and if a club, 
territorial protection under this Agreement. If the party in default bo a manager, 
player or umpire, the President of the National Association may, in addition to 
levying a fine, suspend such party. 

(5) If the jurisdiction of the President of the National Association as to said 
claim is not final, appeal may be taken from the decision rendered by him, to the 
Executive Committee and to the Commissioner, as provided in Section 4.09 (i) 
of this Agreement and Section 3 of Article IT of the Major-Minor League Agree 
ment. In order to perfect such appeal, the appellant shall give written notice 
of appeal to the President of the National Association and to the Executive 
Committee within 30 days after date of the decision from which the party appeals 
shall have been rendered. Upon receipt of such notice of appeal, the President 
of the National Association shall forward at once to the Executive Committee 
the claim, correspondence, telegrams or testimony comprising the record upon 
which his decision was rendered. Failure to so perfect an appeal shall bar the 
right to appeal and the decision of the President shall be final 

(6) In any case in which appeal is permitted to the Commissioner from the 
decision of the Executive Committee, such appeal shall be perfected within the 
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same time and in the same manner as is provided in the case of appeal from a 
decision of the President of the National Association. 

(b) By league president.—(1) In any case in which the claimant is a manager 
or player making claim against a club, the league president shall, within 30 
days of receipt of claim, rule on same and give written notice to both the claimant 
and the party against which the claim has been asserted, of his decision and 
notify the losing party or parties of his or their right of appeal to the President 
of the National Association and the time within which such appeal must be per- 
fected, sending a copy of such decision and notice to the President of the National 
Association. 

(2) If the aggrieved party desires to appeal to the President of the National 
Association, said party may do so by giving written notice of appeal to the 
league president and to the President of the National Association within 30 days. 
Upon receipt of such notice of appeal, the league president from whose decision 
appeal is made, must forward at once to the President of the National Association 
all correspondence, telegrams or testimony comprising the record upon which 
his decision was rendered, 

Secrion 12.04. Collection under claims.—(a) Should any league, club, player, 
umpire, or individual be in default on any obligation, the President of the Na 
tional Association is hereby authorized to deduct the amount thereof and satisfy 
such obligation from any monies due to or passing through his office to the 
credit of said defaulting league, club, player, umpire, or individual. 

(b) The “home” club is authorized and instructed to withhold the amount 
of any overdue claim or debt, from the gate receipts, on order and direction 
from the Executive Committee or the President of the National Association, and 
to transmit the amount withheld to the President of the National Association. 
The Executive Committee or the President of the National Association may, in 
its or his discretion, suspend any club which fails to comply with such order. 

Secrion 12.05. Creator of debts liable for same.—Salary, commissions or com 
pensation of whatsoever nature which shall at any time become due and payable 
to an operator of a franchise under the protection of the National Association 
from any source in baseball shall be payable and transmitted through the office 
of the President ef the National Association, and shall be applicable to the 
payment of any liens or claims which have been theretofore created or assumed 
by said operator. 

ARTICLE THIRTEEN, TERRITORIAL LIENS 


SecT1on 13.01. Order of priority—(a) The amount of a club's indebtedness 
shall become a lien upon its franchise territory and the order of priority of such 
lien or liens shall be as follows, except that the indebtedness set out within each 
of the several classifications below shall, within such classification, rank equally. 

(1) First: (A) to its players for unpaid salary and to its league umpires for 
its pro rata share of salary obligations and (13) to its official scorer for its in 
debtedness to him for its pro rata share of its league indebtedness to such 
scorer if he is employed by the league. 

(2) Second: (A) to Major League and/or to other National Association clubs 
for indebtedness resulting from or in connection with, assignments of players’ 
contracts, and (B) to any Major or Minor League or club or to this Association 
for money loaned, provided such loan shall have been recorded with the Com 
missioner and the President of the National Association within 10 days from 
date of such loan, and provided further that the creditor is not financially inter 
ested in the ownership of such debtor club. 

(3) Third: for (A) obligations due this Association, other than as provided 
for in (2) above, and (B) its pro rata share of its league’s obligations to this 
Association, and 

(4) Fourth: for obligations to its league. 

(b) Membership withheld.—Leagcue membership shall not be granted to any 
club in a franchise territory until such existing lien claims against the franchise 
territory of the defaulting club are satisfied, except on such conditions as the 
President of the National Association may impose. 

(c) Duration of liens.—Said liens shall terminate at the end of five years from 
date they were established, provided, however, that for each season subse 
quent to the establishment of such liens permission is granted by the President 
of the National Association to a club to operate in such franchise territory, the 
liens shall be extended for an additional year. 

(d) Deductions from funds to satisfy liens.—(1) The Commissioner, and/or 
the National Association (acting through its President, Treasurer, or Executive 
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Committee), in order to satisfy existing lien claims of the character set forth in 
subsection (a) above, shall deduct the amount thereof from any monies received 
for the account or to the credit of the debtor club, after first paying the mainte- 
nance charge provided by Section 24.09 of this Agreement, and shall apply such 
deductions to the satisfaction of such liens, remitting the balance, if any, to the 
debtor club by check, payable to the club, through the office of the president of 
the league of which the club is a member. 

(2) If there be any valid lien claims of the character set forth in subsection 
(a) above, known to exist by the president of the league, he shall not deliver said 
check to the club until such lien claims are satisfied in full. If said lien claims 
are not satisfied by the club, the league president shall return such check to the 
President of the National Association with itemized statement of the existing 
unsatisfied lien claims, unless the constitution and/or bylaws of the league give 
to the league president authority to endorse and cash such check for the purpose 
of paying said lien claims. 

(e) Liens not defeated by assignments.—Except as may be authorized by the 
Executive Committee when National Association clubs or leagues are involved, 
or by the Major-Minor League Executive Council when Major and Minor League 
Clubs or Leagues are involved, any assignment by a club of monies due or to 
become due to it shall be subject to the foregoing provisions and shali not be 
valid so as to create any preference or priority contrary thereto or affect any 
obligation specified in subsection (a) above, which is of equal or superior priority 


ARTICLE FOURTEEN. MEETINGS 


SecTION 14.01. Annual.—(a) The annual meeting of the National Association 
shall convene on Wednesday of the first week in December of each year. ‘The 
place of the meeting shall be determined by the President of the National Asso- 
ciation and the Executive Committee and announced on or before April 1 of each 
year. The annual meeting shall be held in a city in which is located a club of a 
league holding active membership in the National Association, unless for sufficient 
and urgent reasons the membership at an annual meeting or the officials referred 
to above shall otherwise determine. 

(b) At least one session of each annual meeting shall be devoted to executive 
business, 

(c) A league member of this Association must have been in existence as a play 
ing organization hereof for a full season and must have renewed its membership 
for the following season before it shall be entitled to vote. 

(d) Each qualified member league, with the exception of Class EF, shall be 
entitled to one vote in the meetings of the National Association, each league 
president to cast the vote of his league. ‘The Class F classification shall have 
one representative to be selected by the leagues of that classification, and he 
shall be entitled to cast one vote in the meetings. 

(ec) The National Association shall contribute annually a maximum sum o 
$500.00 and each person registering at said annual meeting shall pay a registra 
tion fee of $5.00, to be used for the entertainment of the National Association 
personnel by the Committee in charge of such arrangements for the city in which 
the annual meeting is held. 

SECTION 14.02. Npecial.—A special meeting may be called at any time by the 
President or upon request to him in writing by seven or more leagues. Any such 
meeting shall be held at a time and place to be designated by the Vresident. No 
business other than that specified in the call shall be transacted at any special 
meeting. 

Section 14.038. Proxies.—Written or telegraphic proxies from any league presi- 
dent or a majority of directors of the league, in the event the league president 
refuses or fails to act, shall be recognized, and the holder thereof permitted to 
vote at any meeting of the Association, annual or special. In case of a dispute 
as to the validity of any proxy, the matter shall be determined by 2 committee 
of three to be appointed by the Vresident from among the presidents of the 
member leagues. 

SECTION 14.04. Order of business.— 

Roll Call. 

Official Welcome. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Appointments of Committees, Resolutions, Amendments 
Reports of Officers. 


f 
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6. Election of Officers. 

7. Unfinished Business. 

8. Reports of Committees. 
9. Amendments. 

10. New Business. 

11. Miscellaneous Business. 


ARTICLE FIFTEEN, PLAYER CONTRACTS 


Secrion 15.01. Uniform contract.—In order to preserve morale and produce 
the similarity of conditions necessary to keen competition, the relationship of 
club and player shall be established in a uniform contract which shall be in a 
form prescribed and furnished by the President of the National Association. No 
club shall make a contract different from the uniform contract, and no club shall 
make a contract containing a nonreserve clause except permission be first secured 
from the President of the National Association or the Executive Committee, nor 
shall any clause be added to or eliminated from said uniform contract without 
approval of the President. The making of any agreement between a club and 
a player not embodied in the contract shall subject both parties to discipline; and 
no such agreement, whether written or oral, shall be recognized or enforced. 

Section 15.02. Contract tender.—A contract must be tendered by registered 
mail. addressed to each player’s last address of record with the club, on or before 
March 1 (or if that date be a Sunday, then on the succeeding business day), to 
all eligible players whose services are retained by the club under reservation 
clause of pre-existing contract. Failure of the club to so tender such formal 
contract shall release the player from all contractual obligations thereunder. 
Refusal of the player to execute such formal contract, when so tendered, shall 
exteud the validity of his informal contract, but he shall not be eligible to play 
until he signs a formal contraet. Clubs shall not tender contracts to players 
whose names appear on their National Defense Service, Military, or Government 
Lists, or on their Reserve Lists as Voluntarily Retired, Ineligible, or Restricted 
List players. 

Secrion 15.08 Signing.—All players shall upon or before reporting for duty 
sign the uniform contract prescribed by the President of the National Association 
as provided herein, 

SecTion 15.04. Acceptance of terms.—Any agreement between club and player 
for service, evidenced by written acceptance, whether by letter or telegram, or by 
receipt from player for money advanced to him to bind such agreement, shall be 
coustrued to be a contract and held to be binding, should the player decline to 
enter into a formal contract, which contract must be tendered by the club to the 
contracting player within 10 days from date of such acceptance of terms. His 
refusal to sign such formal contract shall render him disqualified to play with the 
contracting club or to enter the service of any other Major or Minor League club 
unless released or assigned. 

1 Attention of club officials is called to the three requirements for validity of an accept- 
ance of terms. 

(1) It must be a contract between the club and the player; that is, it must bind both 
the club and the player, and state the essential terms agreed upon by them, such as the 
silary to be paid, date the player is to report, ete. For example, it may be in this form: 
o, —_ee ae Club agrees to employ, and ___--_____--______ (Player's name) 
agrees to serve the Club as a baseball player, salary to be $______--__~ per month, and 
other compensation as follows: 


Player to repert for service on .......--.........-+ And other terms of the employment 
are to be as set forth in a uniform player’s contract which the Club agrees to tender and 
the Player agrees to execute. 
eee Ge COO) 6 kc cenitiesiense se cieiach kceaaaial a aveciiacicepabdeipeaos wal —_ 
EE Ree ee ae scene yy ee 
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(parent or guardian, if player minor)” 
(2) The agreement must be in writing. An exchange of telegrams is sufficient, but there 


must be written proof as to both the offer and the acceptance. <A player's receipt for money 
advanced to him to bind such agreement is regarded as a written acceptance by him. 

(3) The written proof of the acceptance of terms must be submitted to the President of 
the National Association within 20 days after the agreement is made. 
that there has been an acceptance of terms is not sufficient. 

Absence of any of these prerequisites shall render the 
whatever. 


Mere notification 


agreement void and of no effect 
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Section 15.05 Filing and recording—(a) The validity of any contract, ar- 
rangement or agreement between a club and a player for the service of the player 
will not be recognized unless the written proof thereof is submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the National Association within 20 days after such agreement is made, for 
approval and recording, and promulgation in the next official bulletin. Failure 
to submit such contracts will subject the offending club to such penalties as the 
President of the National Association may impose, including free agency of the 
player involved, 

(b) Clubs shall furnish, on forms supplied by the President of the National 
Association, the essential information contained in each contract. Three copies 
of said form shall be executed in connection with each contract, one of which 
shall be retained by the club, one forwarded immediately upon execution of 
the contract to the president of the club’s league, and one attached to the contract 
at the time of transmittal to the President of the National Association. Wi itu 
failure to comply with this rule shall subject the club to such fine as the President 
of the National Association may deem appropriate, provided that in no single 
instance shall such fine exceed the sum of $50.00. 

(c) After approval and recording, the President shall forward contracts 
the league president concerned for transmittal to the club party thereto 

Section 15.06 Bonus limitations.—Clubs may sign only free agents to contracts 
providing for the payment of bonuses. 

Payments of bonuses to free agents may be contingently postponed by written 
stipulation in contracts to dates not to exceed 90 days of the club's playing 
season or seasons, 

“Contingently postponed” in the above paragraph shall be construced to meat 
that there shall be no obligation on the part of the club to pay the bonus stipulated 
if the player is given his unconditional release at any time prior to the date 
the bonus payment becomes due. 

No players except those signed as free agents shall receive bonuses or extra 
compensation of any kind or character and no player in any Classification except 
those signed as free agents shall receive any part of considerations paid for 
purchase or selection of their contracts. 

Payments of bonuses, extra compensations, or parts of purchase or selection 
considerations to players other than those signed as free agents, shall subject 
clubs making such payments or agreeing to make them to the penalties set forth 
herein for violation of salary limits, provided however, that any compensation 
other than that shown on Page Two of the contract if within the salary limit of 
the club involved, shall count as salary and shall not be considered as a bonus; 
and provided further that, for salary limit purposes only, any percentage of 
sale price set forth in the contract of any player other than a free agent shall 
be conclusively presumed to have been paid and shall be computed on the basis 
of the price provided for selection of a player contract from the contracting club 
by a club in the next higher classification. 

SeEcTION 15.07. Managers’ contracts.—(a) Managers of clubs below AA classi 
fication shall not be paid a bonus of any kind, nor shall they be paid any part 
of any consideration received for players’ contracts sold or selected 

(b) No elub below AA Classification shall enter into a contract with any 
manager which restricts the right of such club to release its manager at any 
time during the season. 

(ce) Player-nanager contracts—(1) Change in status to player (A) Ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (B) hereof, the status of a Playver-Manager may 
be changed to that of a Player only, by notice from the elub terminating the 
managerial relationship followed by execution as Player only of a new contract 
Which shall contain a statement to the effect that the contract is being executed 
by the player voluntarily and without any obligation on his part te do so 

() A Player-Manager contract which has been executed within 30 days 
from close of the season shall not, with or without the consent of the Player 
Manager, be changed to a Player contract only during the season following the 
execution of such Player-Manager contract, unless written permission of the 
President of the National Association is first secured, 

(2) Assignability—(A) A Player-Manager contract may be assigned as such 
to another club. 

(B) A Player-Manager contract may be assigned to another club as a Plaver 
contract only, provided the assignment agreements are accompanied by a state 
ment executed by the Player to the effect that he accepts the assignment 
voluntarily and without any obligation on his part to do so. 
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(3) Selectability—(A) A Player-Manager contract shall be subject to selection 
as such, provided the contract would otherwise be selectable under Major-Minor 
League Rule 5 (g). 

(B) A Player-Manager contract shall be subject to selection as a Player con- 
tract only, if otherwise selectable under Major-Minor League Rule 5 (g), but 
the Player-Manager concerned may reject such selection by giving written or 
telegraphic notification of such rejection to the President of the National As- 
sociation within 30 days from date notification of the selection has been delivered 
to him by the President of the National Association. 

(4) Change in status of player-manager to non-playing manager and vice 
versa.—The status of a Player-Manager may be changed to that of Non-Playing 
Manager and back to that of Player-Manager not more than once during a 
championship season. The status of a Non-Playing Manager may be changed 
to that of Player-Manager and back to that of Non-Playing Manager not more 
than once during 2 championship season, Any such change must be accomplished 
throuzh either (a) uneonditional release followed by execution of a contract 
covering the new status: or (b) through execution of a contract covering the 
new status which contains a statement to the effect that it is being executed 
voluntarily by the Non-Playing Manager or Player-Manager, as the case may be, 
without any obligation on his part to do so. 

SecTiIon 15.08. Signing player under assumed name.—(a) No club shall 
knowingly and with intent to deceive sign a free agent under an assumed name. 
A club violating this provision shall be fined not less than $100.00 or more than 
$250.00 and the player may be declared a free agent, ineligible to contract with 
the offending club or any affiliate thereof for three years. 

(b) Any player signing a contract under an assumed name shall be fined 
$100.00 and may be suspended without pay in the discretion of the President of 
the National Association. Any player under contract or reservation to a elub 
in this Association who plays baseball with another club in this Association 
under an assumed name shall be tined $100.00 by the President of the National 
Association. 

SeeTion 15.09. Playing plauver before signing.—(a) A player shall not be 
permitted to participate in any championship game until he has first signed a 
contract. Notice of such signing must be dispatched immediately to the Presi- 
dent of the National Association and to the president of the league, followed by 
mailing of the executed contract to the President of the National Association 
within 20 days. 

(b) The penalty for violation of this provision shall be a fine of from $50.00 to 
$250.00 for each offense and the removal from the records of any game won by any 
club while playing a player who has not sizned a contract. This laiter penalty 
shall be construed as meaning the victory shall be removed from the club's “won 
and lost” column of the offending club and the defeat shall be removed from the 
‘won and lost” column of the non-effending club. Should the offending ciub 
have lost such game, the clubs’ “won and lost’ column shal! remain unchanged 
Provided, however, in order to be recognized, formal protest of the use of a 
player who has not signed a contract must be filed in writing with the league 
president within 24 hours after discovery of the playing of such player. 

SECTION 15.10. Failure of player to report.—(a) Any player under contract 
or reservation to any club who shall, without permission, fail to report within 
three days at the point to which he shall have been directed to report, may be 
fined $100.00, provided that the club shall cive the player at least one week’s 
notice of the time he is to réport. Any player not reporting as directed must get 
into condition at his own expense and his salary shall not commence until he 
is in condition to participate in championship games to the satisfaction of the 
club manager. 

(b) Any player who, without permission, fails to report to his club within 10 
days after the opening of its championship season may be reported to the 
President of the National Association for placement upon the Restricted List, 
in accordance with Section 21.04 of this Agreement. 

Section 15.11. Release from contract obligation.—The President of the Na- 
tional Association may release from contract any player or manager when the 
club with which he has contracted shall be in arrears to him for salary for more 
than 15 days after such salary became due. 

Section 15.12. Playing during post-season activities and after October 31.— 
(a) No player under contract to a club of this Association shall be permitted to 
play exhibition games or join a barnstorming club during the period encompass- 
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ing the closing date of his league and the date when all post-season activity 
of said league shall have been completed, nor shall he be permitted to play after 
October 31 in any year and until he reports to his club for spring training, with- 
out the written consent of his club. The penalty for violation shall be a tine of 
$250 for the first offense and $100 fine for each offense thereafter. 

(b) Any player, scout, umpire, club, or league official who negotiates with 
any player for services in violation of subsection (a) hereof shall be subject 
to such fine as the President of the National Association may deem appropriate, 
which in no event shall exceed $1,000 for each offense. 

Section 15.13. Playing in games not under supervision of this Association.— 
No player shall be permitted to play baseball, during the playing season of the 
club to which he is under contract or reservation, in any tournament or game 
not under the supervision of this Association, The penalty for violation shall 
he suspension or placement on the ineligible list, as the Executive Committee 
or the President of the National Association may deem proper, and a fine of 
8250.00, which shall be paid by the offending player before he may be reinstated 
to the active list. 

Seorron 15.14. Failure to report contract “jumpers.’—A club which fails to 

eport the fact that a player has “jumped” his contract or reservation within 30 
days of such act shall be subject to a fine of $250.00. 

Sreorton 15.15. High school players —(a) No student of a high school shall 
be signed to a professional baseball contract until the day following his gradu- 

tion if he graduates with his original class, or, the day following the gradu- 
ion of his original class if he does not graduate at the same time, or, if he 
has left school, until the day following the graduation of his original class; nor 
shall any representative of professional baseball initiate or participate in any 
negotiations which would violate such boy's high school athletic eligibility; 
except that a boy out of school one year or longer may with the consent of his 
parents apply to the Commissioner to sign a contract, and if, in the judgment 
f the Commissioner the cireumstances justify it, he shall approve the applica- 
n and so notify all clubs. Such player may be signed to a professional base- 
t! ‘Ol 


ntract fifteen (15) days subsequent to e date of the ssioner’s 


Contracts in violation Any ¢o ract made in violatior of the above 
ent Shall be declared null and void, and the offending club shall be 
nently prohibited from using such plaver Also, any elub which fails 


blish that it did not know, and by exercising reasonable care and diligence, 
| not have Known, that the player was connected with the National Federa- 
of High Schools or other high school associations, party to such agreement 
th professional baseball and was still eligible therefor, shall be fined $500,00, 
nb official or employee conducting any such negotiations and who does not 
blish that he did not know, and by exercising reasonable care and diligence 
d not have known of such interference with such player's eligibility, shall 
neligibilized for one year. 
Term of agreenent- -The foregoil ¢ rule shall be in effect for the yp riod 
igreement with the National High School Federation as originally 
uted or as subsequently extended, and shall cease to be in effect if and 
hen said agreement is terminated, 
(d) Similar or other agreements.—If any agreements similar to the agreement 
ide with the National High School Federation shall be made by the Commis- 
oner, the foregoing rules shall apply to the students of high schools, members 
if such Federation. 
SEcTION 15.16. American Legion rule—(a) No player on an American Legion 
nior Baseball team shall be signed to a professional baseball contract until 
e ceases to be eligible for American Legion competition, nor shall any repre- 
sentative of professional baseball initiate or participate in any negotiations 
which would violate such playver’s American Legion Baseball eligibility. 
(b) A club may contract with such a player, or negotiate with him for a con- 
tract, if he has attained his seventeenth birthday before January 1 of the 
rrent year; or a club may contract with such a player, or negotiate with him 
for a contract on and after September 10 of the current year, provided the 


2 By Resolution adopted by the National Association on December 7, 1950, the Acreement 
ith the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations dated March 3, 


1950, was terminated effective December 31, 1951, and the President directed to notify the 
Commissioner and the National Federation of such termination. 
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player has attained or will attain his seventeenth birthday after September 10 
of the current year and before January 1 of the succeeding year. 

(c) In any case where, in the judgment of the Commissioner and the Nationa! 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion having supervision of Amer 
ican Legion Junior Baseball with which a player is or was formerly connected, 
the facts, circumstances and conditions justify an exception being made to th 
foregoing and permit the signing of such player to a professional baseball con 
tract, the Commissioner shall so notify all Major and Minor League Clubs, and 
such player may be signed to a professional baseball contract 15 days subsequent 
to the date of the Commissioner's notice. 

(d) Any contract made in violation of the foregoing shall be declared null and 
void. If the club contracting with such player or negotiating with him in viola 
tion of the foregoing, fails to establish that it did not know, and by exercising 
reasonable care and diligence could not have known, that the player was cou 
nected with American Legion Junior Baseball and still eligible therefor, the club 
shall be fined $500.00 and shall be permanently prohibited from contracting with 
such pluyer; and any club official, employee or agent who contracts or negotiates 
with such player in violation of the foregoing, and who fails to establish tha 
he did not know, and by the exercise of reasonable care and diligence could not 
have known, of such player's American Legion Junior Baseball service and 
eligibility, may be ineligibilized by the Commissioner for one year. A writtel 
statement by the National Americanism Commission of the American Legion that 
a player is not connected with American Legion Junior Baseball or hus ceased to 
be eligible therefor, supported by an affidavit by a player, or either or both his 
parents, that he has not been connected with American Legion Junior Baseball, or 
that, if connected, he has ceased to be eligible for American Legion Junior Base 
ball by reason of age as shown by date of birth set forth in such affidavit, shall 
preciude the imposition of any penalty upon the club or club official, employee or 
agent; but, if subsequently ascertained to be incorrect, shall not preclude the 
Commissioner from declaring the contract null and void. 


ARTICLE SIXTEEN, RESERVE LISTS 


Secrion 16.01. (a) Filing—On or before October 16 (or October 17 in any 
year in which October 15 or 16 falls on a Sunday) in each year each club shall 
transmit to the President of the National Association, and to its league president, 
a list not exceeding the authorized number of active and suspended players’ con 
tracts the club desires to reserve for the ensuing Season, and also a list of all 
its players who have been promulgated as having been placed on the National 
Defense Service, Military, Government, Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, or Ineli- 
gible lists. On or before November 15, the President of the National Association 
shall promulgate all of said lists and shall transmit copies of all said lists to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council. Thereafter, no player on any 
reserve list shall be eligible to contract with, or play for, any other club unless and 
until his contract has been assigned or until he has been unconditionally released 
by the reserving club. 

(b) Reservations in excess of limits.—The President of the National Associa 
tion shall not promulgate any reserve list containing a number of names in excess 
of the maximum permitted under player-limit rules. Should the number exceed 
the authorized maximum of active and suspended players, the President shal 
immediately return the list to the club and shall instruct the club to designate the 
proper number to be reserved. 

(c) Limit on suspended players.—No club shall list more than five suspended 
Players on its Reserve List. (Suspended players count in “Under Control’ 
limit.) 

(d) Salary unpaid.——A elub shall have no right to reserve the contract of a 
player to whom it is in arrears for salary as to which no bona fide undecided dis 
pute exists; and upon application by any such player, the President or the Exe« 
utive Committee of the National Association, may remove such player’s name 
from the reserve list and grant him free agency. 

(e) Retired, restricted, or ineligible players.—A player whose contract has 
been reserved for two consecutive years as Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, o1 
Ineligible shall thereafter be omitted from future Reserve Lists 

(f) Oimissions from reserve list—A National Defense Service, Military or Gov 
ernment List, or Voluntarily Retired, Restricted List, or Ineligible player whose 
name has been omitted from the Reserve List shall not thereby be rendered eligi 
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ble for service unless and until he has applied for and been granted reinstate- 
ment. 

Section 16.02. Player's services restricted to reserving club.—No player under 
contract or reservation to any club shall, after the close of the season of the 
league of which the club holding title to his contract is a member, participate in a 
championship game with any other club, nor shall any other club employ such 
player in any such championship game. 

Any player violating this provision shall be subject to such penalties as the 
President of the National Association may impose. Clubs violating the above 
provision shall be subject to forfeiture of games in which such player shail have 
participated. 

SecrIon 16.03. Release from reservation.—(a) The President of the National 
Association may release from reservation any player or manager should the club 
by which his contract has been reserved be in arrears to him for salary for more 
than 15 days; or 

(b) When any reserving club has transferred its membership after the close 
of the championship season to a different league, should the President of the Na 
tional Association deem that the player will be prejudiced by such transfer 

(c) The President of the National Association shall release from reservation 
any player, except National Defense Service, Military, Government or Restricted 
List, Voluntarily Retired or Ineligible players, to whom the reserving club has 
failed to tender a formal contract by registered mail on or before March 1 (or if 
that date be a Sunday then on the succeeding business day) of the vear f wing 
reservation. 

ARTICLE SEVENTEEN. PLAYER LIMITS 


SEcTION 17.01. Clubs of the several classifications shall be limited as to the 
number of players’ contracts to which they may hold title (normally designated 
as players “under control’). 

SEcTION 17.02. No club shall have under contract or reservation at any one 
time more players than the limit set forth below for clubs of its classification: 


Classification : Limit 
[ ( S Yeeaeaen ee Se ee ern ey ae mers ee 
a a al oe . a 
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‘Includes manager. All players with the exception of the manager must not have had 
previous professional experience in a classification higher than Class EB. 


Included in the above “under control” totals shall be all contracts of players 
on the Active, Disabled, Temporarily Inactive, and Suspended lists and all 
players’ contracts optionally assigned BY the club. The contracts of players 
who have been promulgated as being on the National Defense Service, Military, 
Government, Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, or Ineligible lists, and the con- 
tracts of non-playing managers, shall not be included within any limits set 
forth in this Article. 

In addition to the limits imposed above, each classification (including the 
Major Leagues) may add one reinstated National Defense Service List player 
for each five (or fraction) players allowed in the above limits. For the purpose 
of this rule, a reinstated National Defense Service List player shall maintain 
such status for twelve months from the date of his reinstatement, except that if 
the defense status of one of the additional players expires between October 17 
and the date for cutting down to the active player limits of any league, he shall 
retain his defense status for the purpose only of player limits until such cutting 
down date. 

SECTION 17.03. “Active list” limits—During the period commencing 30 days 
after the opening of its championship season and continuing until 20 days prior 
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to close thereof, no club shall have on its “active list’ more players than the 
limit set forth below for clubs of its classification : 


Classification : Limit 
AB MEE EP ERS Do SAL eS RS I Sa 25 
“rast EA Eig Skee I A A OE UR coca SBE Ree igs ee a 25 
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1Includes manager. All players with the exception of the manager must not have had 
previous professional experience in a classification higher than Class FE. 

In addition to the limits imposed above, each classification (including the 
Major Leagues) may add one reinstated National Defense Service List player 
for each five (or fraction) players allowed in the above limits. For the pur- 
pose of this rule, a reinstated National Defense Service List player shall main- 
tain such status for twelve months from the date of his reinstatement, except 
that if the defense status of one of the additional players expires between 
October 17 and the date for cutting down to the active player limits of any 
league, he shall retain his defense status for the purpose only of player limits 
until such cutting down date. 

SecTIon 17.04. Optioned players count “under control” of optionor.—In en- 
forcing the foregoing limits, a player whose contract is under optional assign- 
ment from another club shall count only in the total “under control” player limit 
of the optionor club and only in the “active list” limit of the optionee club, 

SECTION 17.06. Additional plavers permitted in B, C, D, and E for following 
season.—Clubs of B, C, D, and BE classification may have under contract after 
July 1, for the following season, six additional players without previous profes- 
sional experience. These players shall not count in the player limits set forth 
in this Article until the opening date of the succeeding season of the club; 
provided that if the club does not, prior to February 1 of said year, uncon- 
ditionally release or assign the contract of such a player, the club shall be 
obligated to take such player to its training camp. Should the contract of such 
an additional player (i. e., one which is not charged against the assignor’s 
“under control” list) be assigned to a Class B, C, or D club prior to the opening 
day of the succeeding season, the player shall continue to be excluded from the 
“under control” limit until the opening day of the assignee club’s season, pro- 
vided he is counted as one of the six additional players allowed the assignee 
club by this rule, and the assignee club shall succeed to the assignor club's 
obligation to release the player unconditionally prior to February 1 or to take 
him to its training camp. 

Secrion 17.07. Classification of players.—(a) Players under contract or reser- 
vation to National Association clubs shall be classified as “rookie,” “limited 
service,” or “veteran” players, each such classification to be determined by the 
length of service of the player concerned in professional baseball. 

(b) Definition of “year’s service.’—For the purpose of this rule, 90 days 
“under control” of a club or clubs during any one championship season shall 
constitute one year of service. Time spent on the Suspended List, the Tempo- 
rarily Inactive List, and the Disabled List shall count toward the 90 days 
mentioned herein, except that the President of the National Association may, in 
individual cases involving exceptional circumstances, order such time to be dis- 
regarded for the purposes of this rule; time spent on the Voluntarily Retired, 
National Defense Service, Military List, Government List, Restricted List, and 
Ineligible List shall not count toward the 90 days. For the purposes of this 
rule no time shall be charged against a player signed as a free agent for service 
in the succeeding year until the opening of the succeeding championship season. 

(c) Rookie player.—A “rookie” player shall be one who has not had as much 
as one year of service, as defined above, prior to the start of the current season. 

(d) Limited service playver.—A “limited service” player shall be one who has 


not had as much as three years of service, as defined above, prior to the start 
of the current season. 
(e) Veteran player.—A “veteran” player shall be one who has had three or 
more years of service, as defined above, prior to the start of the current season. 
(f) Leagues cannot create additional classifications.—No league shall enact 
any legislation creating any classifications other than the three set forth above, 
(g) Required players—(1) Each league shall determine the number of play- 
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ers of each classification which its clubs may carry during the season, provided 
that clubs of B, C or D classification shall have on their “active lists” at all 
times during the season not less than a total of four Rookie and/or Limited 
Service players, who shall be known as “Required Players.” 

(2) However, should a club in any classification carry less than the player 
limit, then the number of “Required Players” to be carried shall be reduced by 
the number of p.ayers carried less than the player limit. 

SECTION 17.08. Penalty. The penalty for violating the provisions of this article 
shall be the same iis that p.o\ided in Section 15.09 (b). 


ARTICLE EIGHTEEN, SALARY LIMITS 


Secrion 18.01. Set by classifications —Each classification of leagues shall, by 
a majority vote of the clubs in its classification, adopt uniform salary limit rules, 
and shall designate the salary limit and such items as are to be chargeable 
against the salary limit and included in the salary certificate hereinafter men- 
tioned, except that each league of AAA and AA classification may adopt its own 
salary limit rule.’ 

Section 18.02. Filing of salary limit rules—Ccypies of all salary limit rules 
shall be filed with the President of the National Association. 

Secrion 18.03. Disagreements decided by president national association.—In 
event of disagreement among leagues of the same classilication regarding itetus 
to be charged against the salary limit, the dispute shal! be submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the National Association, whose decision shall be tinal. 

SECTION 18.04. Salary limits presently in effect —The maximum limits adopted 
by the various Classifications, which in all cases are exclusive of manager's sal- 
ary, for the season 1951 are as follows: 


Monthly 
Classification : Salary Limit 
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? Only that part of the salary of an optional player as is paid him by the optionee club 
under his contract with that club is to count in the salary limit 

? Only that part of the salary of an optional player as is paid to him by the optiones 
club under his contract with that club is to count in the salary limit, except that not 
less than $200.00 shall be charged when the player's salary as set forth in his contract 
with the optionor club exceeds $200.00. 


These limits are effective from 30 days after opening of championship season 
until 20 days before the close thereof. 

Section 18.05. Part of salary payable when optional assignment within classifi 
cation.—A club assigning a contract optionally to a club of the same classification 
Inay not pay more per month than the amount indicated below in excess of sal- 
ary paid by the optionee club, and all other salary stipulated in the original con- 
tract with the optionor Club shall be assumed by the optionee club and counted 
against its salary limit: 

I et ON a sak lace eacicmersendenrakinenenicenatinnts ae 
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Secrion 18.06. (a) Salary certificates.—-All player contracts shall include a 
salary certificate to be executed on behalf of the club by the club president or 
other duly authorized official thereof and also by the player, each of whom shall 
certify that all of the compensation the player has received, or is to receive, or 
has been promised, in the form of salary, transportation (except transportation 


’ Any compensation paid a player by a club for the performance of any duty other than 
provided for in the Uniform Player's Contract must be set forth in the Player's contract 
and shall be counted toward the club's monthly salary limit, except that clubs of A, 
B, C, D, and E classification may pay not more than two players for bona fide services 
as driver of the club's bus, which compensation will not be counted toward the monthly 
Salary limit. The total of such monthly payments shall be established by individual 
league action, subject to approval of the President of the National Association, except 
that any such payments in excess of $100 per month, whether received by one of two 
players, shall be counted toward the monthly salary limit. Under no circumstances 
shall any player be employed to drive any conveyance of any club until after he has 
exhibited to such club satisfactory evidence that he is qualified, under applicable city 
and state regulations, to drive such conveyance. 
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expense for one person from the player's home or point of departure to the city 
to which he is directed to report), allowance, or bonus of whatsoever nature 
from any club, person, agent, organization, or corporation during the life thereof 
or thereafter, or has been paid prior to the execution of said contract, if incident 
to the signing of said contract, by any club, person, agent, organization, or cor- 
poration, is set forth in the contract. Space shall be provided on the contract 
form for the insertion of clauses setting forth fully compensation, if any, which 
the player has or is to receive in addition to the monthly salary specified. 

(b) Penalty.—If said salary certificate shall be found to be false, the club 
concerned and the player may each be fined an amount not in excess of $500.00, 
the club president and/or other duly authorized official may be suspended from 
participation in National Association affairs, and the player may be suspended, 
for a period not to exceed two years from the date the decision is rendered find- 
ing said certificate to have been false, all as the resident of the National Asso- 
ciation may determine. The salary certificate shall set forth the penalties to 
which the club, club president, or other duly author'zed official and player may 
be subject in the event the certificate shall be found to be false. 

SEcTION 18.07. Penalty for violation of salary limit.—Any club found guilty 
of any violation of the salary limit rule adopted for its league shall assign the 
contract of, or release unconditionally, the player on such club who receives 
the highest salary. If more than one player is receiving an equally high salary, 
then the player shall be determined by lot. Such assignment shall be made to 
such club and for such consideration as the President of the National Associa- 
tion may designate, the consideration to be paid into the National Association 
treasury. In addition, the club found guilty of violating the salary limit shall 
be fined a sum equal to 20 percent of the maximum monthly salary limit allowed 
for each club in its league, which fine shall be paid into the National Association 
treasury within five days from date it is imposed. The club so fined shall not 
share in the gate receipts of any championship game until such fine is paid. 

Section 18.08. Advances to players.—Any amount advanced, given or loaned 
to a player on account of his salary (except the necessary transportation ex- 
pense for one person from the player’s home or point of departure to the city 
to which he is directed to report) shall, for the purposes of salary limits, be con- 
sidered as being paid to the player as salary during the season in which said 
advance, gift or loan is made and shall count as salary and be chargeable 
against the monthly salary limit of the club making such loan, gift or advance. 

Section 18.09 Payment after season.—The payment by a club to a player 
of any sum whatsoever for any purpose, after the season closes, which does 
not appear in his contract, and without permission in writing first obtained 
from the President of the National Association may subject the club and the 
club president to the penalties prescribed in Section 18.06. 

SeorTron. 18.10. Payment during season.—The payment by a club to a player 
of any sum whatsoever for any purpose, during the season, which is not provided 
for in his contract and without permission in writing first obtained from the 
President of the National Association may subject the club and the club president 
to the penalties prescribed in Section 18.06 of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE NINETEEN. SUSPENSION, TEMPORARY INACTIVITY AND DISABILITY 


Section 19.01. For the purpose of retaining title to the contracts of players 
whose services are temporarily unavailable, such players may be placed upon 
the Suspended, Temporarily Inactive, or Disabled List under the conditions set 
forth below. 

Section 19.02. Suspended list—(a) when player may be suspendcd.—-A player 
under contract or reservation may be suspended without pay or Tined by a club 
or league for insubordination or failure to observe the rules of his club. <A 
Suspended player shall be ineligible to play with any club until such suspension 
shall have been removed by the suspending club or league, or by the President 
of the National Association or the Executive Committee. 

(b) Appeal right.—<A player suspended by a club or league for a period longer 
than 10 days shall have the right to appeal to the President of the National Asso- 
ciation, with further right of appeal to the Executive Committee. 

(c) Not counted on “active limit” list—Players on the suspended list shall 
not be included in the “active limit” list, but shall be included in the limit of 
players “under control.” Suspended optional players shall be ineluded in the 
“under control” limit of the optionor club and shall not be included in any player 
limit of the optionee club during the period of suspension. 
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(d) Reporting suspension._Written notice must be given at the time of Sus 
pension, to the player, the league president, and the l’resident of the National 
Association, Unless such written notice sets forth the reason for the suspension, 
the suspension shall be considered ineffective, the player shall remain on the 
club’s “active limit” list, and the player’s salary shall continue to be due him. 

(¢) Reinstatement---A player may be reinstated by the club or league which 
imposed the suspension. Written notice of reinstatement must be given the 
player, the league president, and the President of the National Association. 

Section 19.03. Temporarily inactive list—(a) when player may be placed 
on temporarily inactive list.—(1) A player not in position to render active 
service to his club due to necessary temporary absence during the playing season 
on account of bona fide illness or injury not sustained in the course of his em 
ployment and incident thereto, or for the performance of any personal or busi 
ness obligation, may be placed upon the Temporarily Inactive list of the club 
to which the player is under contract, and shall not be entitled to salary until 
he returns to the club in condition to render service. 

(2) Minimum period of temporary inactivity, assignment, relcease.—The mini 
mum number of days a player must remain on the Temporary Inactive List shall 
be 10 days, and the assignment of the contract of any player on the Temporary 
Inactive List shall not be permitted until after reinstatement following expira 
tion of the minimum period. However, a Temporarily Inactive player may be 
unconditionally released at any time, provided he has first been reinstated from 
the Temporary Inactive List. 

(b) Count as “under control.’-—A Temporarily Inactive player, shall not count 
in a club’s “active limit” list, nor shall any salary paid him during the period 
of temporary inactivity count against the monthly salary limit, but shall be 
included in the limit of players “under control.” If an optional player, he shall 
be included in the “under control” limit of the optioner club and shall not lx 
included in any player limit of the optionee club during the period of temporary 
inactivity. ‘ 

(c) Written notice of temporary inactivity.—Written notice must be given at 
the time of placement on the Temporary Inactive List, to the player, the league 
president, and the President of the National Association Unless such written 
notice sets forth the reason for the action taken, the temporary inactivity shall 
be considered ineffective, the player shall remain on the club's “active limit” 
list, and the player's salary shall continue to be due him, 

(d) Reinstatement —A player may be reinstated by the club which granted 
the temporary inactivity. Written notice of reinstatement must be given the 
player, the league president, and the President of the National Association 

(e) Cannot be reserved as Temporarily Inactive.—A player cannot be carried 
on the reserve list as Temporarily Inactive. 

Section 19.04. Disabled List—(a) When player may be placed on disabled 
list—A player unable to render active service to his club because of disability 
directly resulting from injuries sustained while rendering service under his 
contract may be placed upon the club’s Disabled List 

(b) Salary; notice of injury— Placement upon the Disabled List shall not 
impair the right of the player to receive full salary for a period not to exceed 
two weeks from the date of his injury, if his disability continues during such 
period (except that said period of two weeks shall not be taken into consideration 
for purposes of determining whether or not additional monies may be due player 
under any bonus arrangement), at the termination of which he must be released 
or continued on the salary roll, provided, however, the player may be released 
during this two weeks period if paid in full for said two weeks. The player 
sustaining such injury in the performance of his duties must serve written 
notice upon his club of such injury, giving time, place, cause, and nature of 
injury, within 10 days of date of injury was sustained. Failure to give such 
notice shall not impair the right of the player to draw salary if the club has 
actual notice of such injury. 

(c) Count as “under control.’—A Disabled List player shall not count in the 
club’s “active limit” list, but shall be included in the limit of players “under 
control.” If an optional player, he shall be included in the “under control” 
limit of the optionor club and shall not be included in any player limit of the 
optionee club during the period of disability. 

(d) Minimum period of disability—-The minimum number of days a player 
must remain on the Disabled List shall be 10 days and the assignment of con 
tract of any Disabled List player shall not be permitted until after reinstatement 
following expiration of the minimum period. 
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(e) Written notice of disability —wWritten notice must be given at the time of 
placement on the Disabled List, to the player, the league president, and the 
President of the National Association. Unless such written notice sets forth the 
reason for the action taken, the notice of disability shall be considered ineffective, 
the player shall remain on the club’s “active limit” list. 

(f) Reinstatement.—A player may be reinstated by the club which placed him 
on the Disabled List. Written notice of reinstatement must be given the player, 
the league president and the President of the National Association. 

(g) Cannot be reserved as Disabled List player—aA player cannot be carried 
on the reserve list as a Disabled List player. 


ARTICLE TWENTY. VOLUNTARILY RETIRED LIST 


SecTION 20.01. Application to retire.—A player who desires to retire from the 
profession shall make written application to his club, stating fully his reasons 
therefor. The club shall forward the application, with the club’s recommenda- 
tion, to the President of the National Association, who, if he deems proper, may 
grant such application upon the conditions hereinafter set forth and upon such 
other terms and conditions as the facts and circumstances may, in his judgment, 
warrant. 

Secrion 20.02. Playing while retired—If a Voluntarily Retired player shall 
desire to play baseball for hire, otherwise than for the club entitled to his 
services, he shall first make written application to his club for permission so 
to do, specifying the teams with and against which he desires to play. This 
application shall be transmitted, in like manner as the original retirement ap- 
plication, to the President of the National Association for action thereon. 

SECTION 20.08. Playing with or against ineligibles——-No Voluntarily Retired 
player shall play with or against a team with which, during the current season, 
any ineligible or suspended player has had any connection, or which has played, 
during the current season, a team with which any ineligible or suspended player 
has had any connection. Should a Voluntarily Retired player play with or 
against any such team he shall thereby become ineligible. 

Section 20.04. Reinstatement.—(a) A Voluntarily Retired player may apply 
for reinstatement, by written application to the President of the National 
Association. Such reinstatement may be granted upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the facts may warrant in the judgment of the President of the National 
Association or the Executive Committee. 

(b) Cannot be reinstated for 60 days.—No player shall be reinstated within 
60 playing days of a season or seasons from date of his filling application for 
voluntary retirement as shown by the letter from the President of the National 
Association. 

(c) Notice to club of application for reinstatement.—The club shall be entitled 
to written notice of a player’s application for reinstatement 30 days prior to the 
date of reinstatement. 

(d) Reinstatement before release-—A Voluntarily Retired player must be 
reinstated before he can be released unconditionally, except that a club may 
release unconditionally a player on the Voluntarily Retired List, provided that 
approval of such unconditional release be first obtained from the President of 
the National Association and provided further, that waivers shall first be ob- 
tained where required and that no such unconditional releases shall be given by 
un Minor League Club during the period commencing October 16 and ending at 
12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association. 

(e) A player reinstated to a club's active list from the Ineligible, Restricted, 
or Voluntarily Retired Lists between championship playing seasons shall count 
in no player limits of the club to which reinstated until the opening date of 
the season next succeeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the 
contract of a player so reinstated be assigned to another club, he shall immedi- 
ately be included in the player limits of the assignee club. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-ONE. INELIGIBLE LIST 


SecTIon 21.01. For violation of contract or reservation.——Any player who 
violates his contract or reservation, or who participates in a game with or 
against a club containing or controlled by ineligible players or a player charged 
with conduct deterimental to the good repute of professional baseball shall be 
placed on the Ineligible List. 
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SECTION 21.02. Who may declare player ineligible—The Commissioner, the 
President of the National Association, or the Executive Committee of the 
National Association may determine that the best interests of the game require 
a Minor League player to be declared ineligible, and after such declaration no 
club shall be permitted to employ him unless he shall have been reinstated. 

Section 21.03. (a) Reinstatement; transfer to voluntarily retired list-—An 
Ineligible player may apply for reinstatement, or to have his status changed 
from the Ineligible to Voluntarily Retired List. Such application therefor shall 
be filed with the President of the National Association and may be granted by 
him upon such terms and conditions as the facts may in his judgment warrant. 

(b) Reinstatement before release——An Ineligible player must be reinstated 
before he can be released unconditionally, 

(c) Notice to club of application for reinstatement.—The club shall be entitled 
to written notice of a player’s application for reinstatement 30 days prior to the 
date of reinstatement. 

(d) A player reinstated to a club’s active list from the Ineligible, Restricted, 
or Voluntarily Retired Lists between championship playing seasons shall count 
in no player limits of the club to which reinstated until the opening date of 
the season next succeeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the con- 
tract of a player so reinstated be assigned to another club, he shall immediately 
be included in the player limits of the assignee club. 

SecrTion 21.04. Restricted list—(a) Failure to report within 10 days.—A 
player who, without permission, fails to report within 10 days after opening of 
the club’s championship season, may be reported to the President of the National 
Association for placement upon the Restricted List and shall not be eligible to 
play until reinstated therefrom by the President of the National Association. 

(b) Does not count as “active” or “under control.”—A player on the Restricted 
List shall be excluded from the “active players” and “under control” limits 
of his club. 

(c) Time on restricted list does not count toward player's classification or 
eligibility for selection.—Time spent on the Restricted List shall not be com- 
puted toward the player's eligibility for draft under the selection rules, nor 
shall it be charged against him for player-classification purposes. 

(d) Reinstatement.—(1) Reinstated by president.—A player may be reinstated 
from the Restricted List by the President of the National Association upon ap- 
plication of the club. A reinstated Restricted List player shall not be entit ed 
to Salary, nor shall he count toward any player limits of the club, until he is in 
condition to participate in championship games to the satisfaction of the club 
manager, 

(2) Reinstatement before release——A Restricted List player must be rein- 
stated before he can be released unconditionally, except that a club may release 
unconditionally a player on the Restricted List provided that approval of such 
unconditional release be first obtained from the l’resident of the National As- 
sociation and provided further that waivers shall first be obtained where re- 
quired and that no such unconditional release shall be given by a Minor League 
club during the period commencing October 16 and ending at 12:01 A. M. of the 
second day of the annual meeting of this Association. 

(3) If reinstated between scasons.—A player reinstated to a club’s active list 
from the Restricted List between championship seasons shall count in no player 
limits of the club to which reinstated until the opening date of the season next 
succeeding the date of reinstatement. However, should the contract of a player 
so reinstated be assigned to another club, he shall immediately be included in 
the player limits of the assignee club. 

(e) Playing while on restricted list—(1) Written application for—If a Re- 
stricted List player shall desire to play baseball for hire, otherwise than for the 
club entitled to his services, he shall first make written application to his club 
for permission so to do, specifying the teams with and against which he desires 
to play. Failure of any such player to request and obtain such permission shall 
render him liable to transfer to the Ineligible List. 

(2) Playing with or against ineligibles.—No Restricted List player shall play 
with or against a team with which, during the current season, any ineligible or 
suspended player has had any connection, or which has played, during the current 
season, a team with which any ineligible or suspended player has had any 
connection, Should a Restricted List player play with or against any such team, 
he shall thereby become ineligible. 
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(f) Reservation.—A player on the Restricted List may be reserved as such for 
two consecutive seasons, at the expiration of which the player will automatically 
be transferred to the General Restricted List and need not thereafter be reported 
on the club’s annual Reserve List. 

(7) Tender of contract to restricted list player not required.—The club wiil 
not be required to tender a contract to a player reserved on the Restricted List 
unless and until the player shall have been reinstated. 

(h) Selection status of restricted list players.——-A Restricted List player whose 
contract is subject to selection may be selected in accordance with Article 27 
of this Agreement. 

(i) Contract may be assigned —The contract of a Restricted List player may be 
assigned, the purchasing club to assume all responsibility for the player's 
reporting. 

Section 21.05. Conduct detrimental to baseball (identical to major-minor rule 
21)—(a) Misconduct in playing baseball.—Any player or person connected with 
a club who shall promise or agree to lose, or to attempt to lose, or to fail to give 
his best efforts towards the winning of any baseball game with which he is or 
may be in any way concerned ; or who shall intentionally lose or attempt to lose, 
or intentionally fail to give his best efforts towards the winning of any such 
baseball game, or who shall solicit or attempt to induce any player or person 
connected with a club to lose, or attempt to lose, or to fail to give his best efforts 
towards the winning of any baseball game with which such other player or person 
is or may be in any way concerned; or who being solicited by any person, shall 
fail to inform his Major League president and the Commissioner, in the case of a 
player or person connected with a Major League club; and the President of the 
National Association, in the case of a player or person connected with a Minor 
League club, immediately of such solicitation, and of all facts and circumstances 
connected therewith, shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(b) Gift for defeating competing club.—Any player or person connected with a 
club whe shall offer or give any gift or reward to a player or person connected 
with another club for services rendered or supposed to be or to have been ren- 
dered, in defeating or attempting to defeat a competing club, and any player or 
person connected With a club who shall solicit or accept from a player connected 
with another club any gifts or reward for any such services rendered, or supposed 
to have been rendered, or who, having been offered any such gift or reward, shall 
fail to inform his league president or the President of the National Association 
or the Commissioner, immediately of such offer, and of all facts and circumstan- 
ces connected therewith, shall be declared ineligible for not less than three 
years. 

(c) Gifts to umpires.—Any player or person connected with a club, who shall 
give, or offer to give, any gift or reward to an umpire for services rendered, or 
supposed to be or to have been rendered, in defeating or attempting to defeat a 
competing club, or for the umpire’s decision on anything connected with the play- 
ing of a baseball game; and any umpire who shall render, or promise or agree to 
render, any such decision otherwise than on its merits, or who shall solicit or 
accept such gift or reward for any such service or decision, or who, having been 
offered any such gifts or reward, or having been solicited to render any such 
decision otherwise than on its merits, shall fail to inform the league president 
or the President of the National Association, or the Commissioner, immediately of 
such offer or solicitation, and all facts and circumstances connected therewith, 
shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(7) Betting on ball games.—Any player, umpire, or club or league official or 
employee, who shall bet any sum whatsoever upon any baseball game in connec- 
tion with which the bettor has no duty to perform, shall be declared ineligible 
for one year. 

Any player, umpire, or club or league official or employee, who shall bet any 
sum whatsoever upon any baseball game in connection with which the bettor 
has a duty to perform shall be declared permanently ineligible. 

(ce) Other misconduct.—Nothing herein contained shall be construed as ex- 
clusively defining or otherwise limiting acts, transactions, practices or conduct 
detrimental to baseball; and any and all other acts, transactions, practices or 
conduct detrimental to baseball are prohibited and shall be subject to such pen- 
alties including permanent ineligibility, as the facts in the particular case may 
warrant. 

(f) Rules to be kept posted.—A printed copy of this Major-Minor League Rule 
21 shall be kept posted in each clubhouse. 
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ARTICLE TWENTY-TWO. SERVICE LISTS 


Spcr1on 22.01. National defense service list—A special supplement to these 
rules is provided for players on the National Defense Service List. 

Secrion 22.02. Military list-—Any player who entered the armed services 
subsequent to December 15, 1945, and prior to May 16, 1946, shall have been 
placed on the Military List of the club holding title to his services. Vlayers 
on the Military List shall have the same status upon reinstatement as players 
reinstated from the National Defense Service List. 

SEcTION 22.03. Government list-—Any player who his entered or who enters 
the armed services subsequent to May 15, 1946, shall be placed on the Govern 
ment List of the club holding title to his services. Players on the Government 
List shall have the same status as a Voluntarily Retired player, except that 
reinstatement to the active list shall be made immediately upon the player's 
application therefor following discharge from the armed services, provided, 
however, that any player reinstated from the Government List on or afte 
December 15, 1950, shall be accorded all rights and privileges granted to rein 
stated National Defense Service List players. In the event such application is 
not made within 90 days from date of discharge, the club holding title to the 
player's services shall be entitled to 30 days’ written notice of desire to be 
reinstated. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-THREE. TERMINATION OF PLAYER-CLULE RELALIONSHILL 


Secrion 23.01. The relationship between a club and a player created by con 
tract may be terminated by the club before expiration of the term specitied 
therein either by unconditional release or by assignment of said contract. 

Secrion 23.02. (a) As a prerequisite to such unconditional release or as 
signment by clubs of Class AAA, AA, A-1 and A, waivers must be obtained unde: 
conditions prescribed by each such league. 

(1) Waivers in closed period.—Waivers may be requested during the closed 
period (October 16 to the second day of the annual meeting of the Nationa 
Association), and claims for the assignment of contracts on Waivers may be 
made as provided for under the rules of the league concerned. Withdrawals 
of requests similarly may be made if and as provided for under league rules 
Assignment agreements covering the award of any contract on a waiver clain 
shall be executed as of the day on which the closed period terminates. Fon 
purposes of “under control” limits, title to the awarded contract shall continur 
to be vested in the assignor club until the end of the closed period, and any 
selection of the contract under Major-Minor League Rule 5 (g), or <Artick 
Twenty-Seven of the National Association Agreement, shall be made from the 
assignor club and shall operate to cancel the award on waiver claim. This 
rule shall apply to all leagues requiring waivers as a condition precedent t 
lateral and/or downward assignment and/or unconditional release. 

(b) Waivers shall not be required on players’ contracts in classifications below 
Class A, except that waivers must be asked in all classifications on the contracts 
ot National Defense Service and Military List players as prescribed below 

(1) NDS waivers—When required—The contract of a National Defens 
Service List player shall not be assigned to a club of lower classification while 
the player is on such list, nor shall any such assignment, where such assignment 
is permissible under NDS Rule IIT (b)(1)(A), be made within twelve months 
from date of such player's reinstatement unless waivers shall first have been 
obtained in accordance with this waiver rule. Waivers likewise shall be re 
quired, in accordance with this waiver rule, before a reinstated National Defense 
Service List player may be unconditionally released. 

(2) NDS waivers—Not required. —Only such regular waivers, if any, as 
may be required by the assignor club’s league to assign the contract of a player 
to a club of equal classification, shall be required to support the assignment of 
the contract of a reinstated National Defense List player to a club of equa 
Classification. 

(3) Separate requests for NDS waivers—Waiver requests containing the 
names of reinstated National Defense Service List players shall not include the 
names of other players. 

(4) Wairers before assignment—(A) Method of re quest._-A club desiring 
to assign the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
(outright, optionally, or conditionally) to a club of lower classification, wher: 
such assignment is permissible under NDS Rule (bh) (1) (A). during the 
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twelve-month period following the player's reinstatement, shall request waivers 
on the player’s services from all other clubs of its leagues (or, if a Major 
League player, from all other Major League clubs). Requests for such waivers 
shall be filed with the club’s league president, who shall promptly transmit the 
request to all other clubs of his league. 

(B) Method of clain—(i) By major league club——The Major League rules 
as to time of claiming and withdrawing request shall apply to National Defense 
Service List waivers covering a Major League player. 

(ii) By minor league club.—Waiver claims by a Minor League club must be 
made by telegram to its league president, within 4 days from date of waiver 
request during the playing season, and within 7 days during the off-season. 
Requests for waivers on any one player shall not be withdrawn by the same 
club more than twice during the twelve-month period following date of player's 
reinstatement. Such withdrawal must be made within 2 days after notification 
of claim during the playing season, or within 4 days during the off-season. 

(C) Effective period.—Waivers, when granted, shall be effective for 30 days 
of a championship season or seasons, 

(D) Period between requests when waivers withdrawn.—Should a request 
for waivers on the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
be withdrawn, waivers on such contract shall not be requested until at least 30 
days have elapsed after the expiration date of the withdrawn request. 

(E) Notice of irrevocability—When a club's right to withdraw a request for 
waivers has expired, any subsequent waiver requests by such club on such con- 
tract, within 12 months from date of the player’s reinstatement, shall state 
that the waiver request cannot be withdrawn. 

(F) Consideration—The consideration to be paid for award on waiver claim 
of the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player shall be 
the consideration established by the assignor club’s league for awards on waiver 
claims of contracts of players other than reinstated National Defense Service 
List players, or the figure set forth below for the classification concerned, which- 
ever is the lesser: 


If claimed by a Major League club__- : re : $10, 000 
If claimed by an AAA club__._--__----~_-_- 4 eae ee: 5, OOO 
if claimed by an AA clad... 2.2... eee 
ee en eg nn hw cue cia 1, 750 
If claimed by an A club__-_- he Si a NOs Se Ae CREE ceed 1, 250 
if clameea ty a B Gen... .~....<_.-..... i ee SS 5OO 
Sy Coe ee a © Gree. se rv . B50 
If claimed by a D club_-___- dS ee dadae es Bo ee ek 100 


(G) Priorities in event of multiple claims.—If claimed by more than one Club 
of the assignor’s league, the contract shall be awarded to the claiming club stand- 
ing lowest in the current championship season on the date of award of the con- 
tract, or, if during the off-season, then to the claiming club lowest in the preceding 
championship season. Should such lowest standing be shared by two or more 
claiming clubs, the contract shall be awarded by lot among such claiming clubs. 

(5) Wairers before unconditional release.—(A) By major league club.—The 
provisions of Major League Rule 8 (a) shall apply in any instance where a 
Major League club desires to release a reinstated National Defense Service List 
player unconditionally. 

(B) By minor league club—(i) Waiver request; consideration—A Minor 
League club desiring to release a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
unconditionally shall first tender, through its league president, an assignment 
of the player’s contract to all other clubs in its league for a consideration of 
One Dollar, and the waiver request shall state that the waivers are sought for 
the purpose of unconditional release. Should such contract be claimed, the 
request for waivers cannot be withdrawn. 

(ii) If claimed.—Upon receipt of the waiver request, any club of the request- 
ing club’s league may, within 4 days from date of the request, file Claim to an 
assignment of the player’s contract by telegraphic notification to its league 
president. The requesting club, upon receipt of notification of the claim from 
the league president, shall immediately notify the player in writing, copy of 
which notification shall be filed by the club with its league president, that it had 
requested waivers on his contract for the purpose of unconditional release, that 
the contract has been claimed (giving name of the claiming club), and that the 
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player has 48 hours within which to notify his club in writing as to whether he 
elects to accept assignment to the claiming club or desires an unconditional 
release. If the player fails to give the club written notification of his election 
as provided above, the contract shall be assigned to the claiming club entitled 
thereto. In the event more than one club shall claim such contract, the club 
entitled to the assignment shall be determined in the manner set forth in para- 
graph (d) (7) hereof. 

(iii) If not claimed.—If the player's contract is not claimed, the club shall de- 
liver written notice of unconditional release to the player with in 48 hours after 
expiration of the waiver period, unless the club and player mutually agree to 
the continuation of the player's services at not less than his current salary, in 
vhich case the waivers secured for the purpose of unconditional release auto- 
matically expire. Written notification of any such agreement must be given to 
the league president, by both club and player, promptly upon its consummation. 

(iv) Duration of waivers.—Waivers for the purpose of unconditional release 

a reinstated National Defense Service List player may be requested at any 
time, during the playing season or between seasons, and such waivers shall be 
valid for 4 days only. 

Section 23.08. Unconditional release.—(a) The relationship between a club 
and a player created by contract may be terminated by the club before the ex- 
piration of the specified term by notice in writing of unconditional release 
tendered the player by the club. Liability for salary to such player shal] not 
extend beyond the date on which such notice is given. 

(b) A National Defense Service, Military, Government, Voluntarily Retired, 
Restricted, or Ineligible List player must be reinstated before he can be released 
unconditionally, except as provided in Section 20.04 (d) in the case of a player 
on the voluntarily retired list and in Section 21.04 (d) (2) in the case of a 
player on the Restricted List. 

SecTION 23.04. Release within 30 days of close of season limits club’s right 
to re-sign.—Any player unconditionally released by any club within the period 
ommencing 30 days prior to the close of the current playing season and ending 
at 12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association may 
sign immediately with any other club, but if the player's contract would have 
heen subject to selection at the end of the season, he shall not be re-signed by 
the releasing club, or by any club owned by or affiliated with the releasing club 
intil after the close of the following season unless re-signed for service in the 
current reason prior to the date set forth in Section 27.02 (d) of this Agreement 
for the filing of selection data with the Commissioner and the President of the 
National Association, provided, however, that the President of the National Asso- 
ciation may, in exceptional circumstances, Waive the provisions of this rule. 
This rnle shall not apply to managers nor to players who are offered bona fide 
ontracts as managers by the releasing club. 

Secrion 23.05. (a) Closed period on release.—No player shall be uncon- 
litionally released by any National Association club during the period com- 
mencing October 16 (or October 17 in any year in which October 15 or 16 falls 
ma Sunday) and ending at 12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting 

f this Association, unless permission so to do is first obtained from the Presi- 
lent of the National Association. 

b) Penalty —Violation of this provision shall subject the offending club to 

ch fine as the President of the National Association may deem proper. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-FOUR. ASSIGNMENT OF PLAYER CONTRACT 


Section 24.01. A club may assign outright, conditionally, or optionally to 
‘nother club an existing contract with a player, and the player on receipt of 
written notice of such assignment is bound by his contract to serve the assignee. 

Section 24.02. Contract loan prohibited —(a) All right or claim of a club 
» a player’s contract shall cease upon assignment of such contract to another 
lub, unless such assignment be under an optional or conditional assignment 
igreement, approved by the Commissioner if such assignment be by a Major 
League club to a Minor League club or by the President of the National Associ- 
ition if between Minor League clubs. 

») No arranvement between clubs for the loan or “farming” of a player's 
oltract other than by an approved optional or conditional assigninent agcree- 
nent shall be binding between the parties to it or recognized by other clubs, 
This rnle shall apply to all classifications, 
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(c) This rule shall not be construed as interfering with or prohibiting the 
recommendation or signing of players by any Major or Minor League club o: 
any oflicer or employee thereof to and for any other Major or Minor Leagu: 
club, providing the other club is not a competitor of the signing club or of a 
elub affiliated (directly or indirectly) with that club or system; and provided 
the action (namely, the recommendation or signing by one club to or for the othe; 
clubs) is reported for promulgation; nor shall Rule 11-b or any other rule o 
provision of the Major-Minor League Rules be construed as interfering with or 
prohibiting the acquisition or reacquisition of such player's contract by an) 
Major or Minor League club. This does not authorize the selection of th: 
contracts of such players, or the contracts of other players, from an owned © 
affiliated club under Major-Minor Rule 5, or under this Agreement. 

(d) Any club letting or employing the services of a player without a proper 
written agreement, as prescribed herein, shall be penalized by the President of 
the National Association in a sum not less than $50.00 ner more than $250.00 

Section 24.03. Lffective date—The date of assignment shall be deemed to 
be the date upon which notice of assignment is delivered to the player. 

Section 24.04. Restricted period. —The assignment of the contract of a playe: 
by a Minor League club to a Major League club or by one Minor League Club 
to another Minor League Club during the period commencing October 16 (or 
October 17 in any year in which October 15 or 16 falls on a Sunday) and ending 
at 12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association, 1s 
prohibited. 

Secrion 24.05. Nevotiation during season.—Any club may at any time during 
its championship season negotiate with another club for the immediate assign- 
ment of a player's contract, subject to such restrictions as may be provided in 
this Agreement. 

SecTion 24.06. Negotiation during closed period.—Any club may negotiate 
with another club for the assignment of a player’s contract under which the 
player concerned is to report for a succeeding season, but no assignment shall 
be permitted during the period commencing October 16 (or October 17 in any 
year in which October 15 or 16 falls on a Sunday) and ending at 12:01 A. M 
of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association. 

SecTION 24.07. Assignments void, when—(a) Effect of death, permanent in 
capacitation, -te—Iin the event of the death or permanent ineapacitation of a 
player during the interval between assignment of his contract and the date of 
reporting to the assignee club, the agreement shall be void and the consideration 
theretofore paid by the assignee club shall be returned. In the event of the 
bona fide retirement of a player from the game during the interval following 
assigninent of his contract and thirty playing days of the assignee club's officially 
scheduled season or seasons, the agreement likewise shall be void and the con 
sideration returned to the assignee club, unless the player shall have reported 
to the assignee club within 30 playing days as defined above. This rule shall 
not apply to players whose contracts were selected nor to players whose con 
tracts were awarded on waiver claims. 

(b) Effect of serious injury.—The assignment, during a playing season, of 
the contract of a player who has been seriously injured shall be null and 
void unless the assignee club accepts such assignment after written or telegraphic 
notification of such injury from the assignor club. 

(c) Effect of placement on the national defense service list—Should a player 
be placed on the National Defense Service List during the interval between the 
date of assignment and the date of reporting to the assignee club, the agreement 
shall be void and the consideration, if any, theretofore paid by the assignee club 
shall be returned unless within 10 days after such player has been placed on 
the National Defense Service List such assignee club elects to retain the player's 
contract, in which event, no refund of the consideration will be due except as 
otherwise agreed by the clubs. Written notice of such election to retain shal! 
be given to the assignor club. 

(d) Effect of selection or removal from selection—In any instance where a 
player has been advanced through selection, or where the upward movement of 
a player's contract between seasons has had the effect of removing the player 
from selection by clubs of any classification, no downward: assignment of the 
contract (outright, optional, or conditional) shall be permitted until after the 
player has had a good faith trial in the classification to which he has been 
advanced. Such trial shall in all cases be bona fide and must not be less than 
two weeks of the spring training period. 
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Section 24.08. Consideration for assignment—(a) Bona fide consideration 
required.—In all outright or conditional assignments, except in those to clubs 
of B. C. D, and E classifications, there must be a bona fide consideration. No 
assignment agreement shall be approved unless the consideration for the asign- 
ment is definitel¥ established, except as provided above and in all assignments 
the agreements must disclose the actual consideration.“ 

(b) In outright assignments.—If there is a cash consideration, it must be 
not less than $100.00 per player contract. 

ic) In conditional assignments.—Where there is a conditional assignment to 
a club of higher classification than the assignor club of a plaver’s contract which 
would have been subject to selection from the assignor club at the end of the 
eurrent senson, and such assignment sets a date beyond the selection period 
of the current season for the exercise of the right of purchase, the cash payment 
must not be less than $500.00, and if the total consideration is in excess of 
$5,000.00, the cash payment must be ten percent (10%) of such consideration. 

(d) In Optional Assignments.—(1) From major to minor league clubs In all 
optional assignments of players’ contracts from Major to Minor League clubs 
there shall be a consideration of $100.00. 

(2) Between minor league clubs —No cash consideration shall be paid by 
optionee clubs in optional assignments between minor league clubs. 

SECTION 24.09. tssignment considerations subject to deductions (a) Out- 
yight and conditional assignments.—To raise funds for the maintenance of the 
National Association in addition to protection fees paid by members, the Presi- 
dent is directed to deduct during the period beginning December 7, 1950, and 
ending December 5, 1951, for payment into the treasury a sum equal to two 
percent (2%) of the amount of the cash consideration paid to the assignor 
club for the assignment of any player’s contract by any club of this Association, 
or by reason of any other agreement carrying a financial consideration, which 
consideration passes to a club of this Association. 

(hb) Where the assignment of a player's contract is outright or conditional, 
and where the cash consideration is such that two percent (2%) thereof is less 
than the amount indicated below, or where no cash consideration is stipulated, 
the President is directed to deduct (or in case of no cash consideration collect 
from the assignee) for payment into the treasury a sum equal to the amount 
set forth below: 


On assignments to major league clubs by— Amount 
AAA ‘ ; ee __. $60. 00 
AA. siiee settee ines _ 50.00 
Al rene ‘ c—, _ 40. 00 
A pre es eee “ - BD. OO 
3 - ai co ee 20. 00 
 & a Pa - " . . , a. & 
I) ‘ ie 10, 00 


On assignments to class AAA clubs by 


AAA, AA, Al, and A 7 30. 00 
B a ee - ; ‘ . 20. OO 
| ae a ee “ . = -. 1 00 
ig ¢ ee ee oes 10. OO 


On assignment to class AA and Al clubs by— 


AAA and AA_- ili ee a Se ; ' ee 
PN Sr eS eS ae ee 
See eet me ite as tae ee hl eee 
ee eee ee a ae es ee a eee Jo, 
ly and E eben Tg ee ia a : sali aa Ee 


a Strict compliance must be had with Commissioner's Bulletin of December 17, 1957, 
requiring that in any case of “‘no consideration” assignment, such assignment agreement 
must be accompanied by a signed statement from the player that he consents to such “no 
consideration” assignment of his contract in lieu of his free agency to which he understands 

is entitled. 
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On assignment to class A clubs by— 


rend ye. rt Deeg taal he. hel ape belted a arterial Ste RS Pa ri $30. 00 
Rha lt ese PENIS 2 ty etal AR el hee Sh plat th gels EE 25. Oh 
(Feet a on nee Shan net aD etl) SAE Lie ES TM Rettatad eee: cS ate a ant 20. 00 
(SP aS tin meen ale BME nap he GS: a ai Ns Ie AE ah Tobe fae tela deat stilt: 15. 01 
yf TMS sito rOnveitnune nce) dot eae tM ie Pol tly pha, 8 Rea baa 
On assignments to class B, C, D, and E clubs by— 
AAA, AA, Al, a age lela nda rein ee ee Te, OE ere Se ke Ee me ae.” 
ay ie pipeline eel iat ela a A ea le Medel tint aes nate 5. On 


(c) Optional assignment.—The optionee club shall pay to the National Ass 
ciation a fee of $5.00 for each player's contract optionally assigned. 

SECTION 24.10. (a) Assignee club assumes salary obligation.—Upon and afte: 
date of assignment of a player’s contract, all rights and obligations of the assigno: 
club thereunder shall become the rights and obligations of the assignee clu} 
and the assignee club shall be liable to the player for payments accruing from 
date of assignment and shall not be liable (but the assignor club shall remai: 
liable) for payments accrued prior to and including that date, except that: 

(1) Major to minor assignments.—Upon a Major League club’s assigning 
a player's contract to a Minor League club, unless the assignor and assignee clubs 
agree otherwise, the assignee club shall be liable to pay player at the rate usually 
paid by said assignee club to its players of similar skill and ability in its classi 
fication, and the assignor club shall be liable to pay the player for the remainde: 
of the player's contract the difference between the amount payable to the playe: 
under his contract and the amount paid to the player by the assignee club 
This rule shall apply in all assignments by Major League clubs to Minor Leagu: 
clubs, regardless of classification. 

A Maior League club which assigns a player’s contract to a Minor League club 
within 15 days of the end of the latter’s championship season will be required 
to pay the player his full salary under his Major League contract for the rest 
of its term at the time of the assignment less the amount of salary the playe: 
could earn with the assignee club in case he reported forthwith to such club. 

(2) Minor to minor assignment8.—Any Minor League club assigning outright 
a player’s contract to another club during the playing season shall be responsible 
for the player’s salary up to and including the day notice of such assignment is 
served upon him, and in addition, for the number of days’ travel required, if the 
player promptly reports to the club to which his contract is assigned. The numbe: 
of days of travel allowance shall be determined by the number of days whic! 
would be required by use of steam or electric railway transportation, and the 
player’s salary with the assignee club shall begin the day the player reports t 
the assignee club. 

(b) Salary when contract assigned downward.—The salary of a player whose 
contract is assigned during a championship season by one Minor League club 
to another shall not be reduced, unless the assignment be to a club of lowe! 
classification. 

(ce) Assignments involving contracts of reinstated national defense servic 
or military list playvers.—lIn all cases involving assignment of the contract of a 
reinstated National Defense Service or Military List player, while he retains suc! 
status, the assignee club must assume the entire salary specified in the player's 
contract with the assignor club unless the clubs, party to such assignment, other 
wise agree and so stipulate in the assignment agreement. 

(d) Assignment of contract of first-year player—A player without previous 
professional experience who contracts with a Major or Minor League club an 
whose contract is assigned by it within the first season of his service shall b: 
declared a free agent unless he receives the full salary stipulated in his contract 
with the assignor club. 

(e) Salary between season openings.—A club which after commencement of 
its championship season assigns a player's contract to a club whose championshij 
season commences after that of the assignor club must pay him at the rate of 
his assigned contract up to the day his salary begins with the assignee club, 
provided the player promptly reports. 

Section 24.11 Obligations of clubs for salary to players whose contracts are 
optionally assigned.—(a) By major league clubs.—A player whose contract is 
recalled by a Major League club under an optional assignment agreement shal! 
receive from such optionor club the difference, if any, between salary stipulated 
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in his contract with the optionor club for its full period and the salary stipulated 
in his contract with the Minor League optionee club. Upon the recall of an 
optioned player’s contract, his contract with the recalling club which was the 
subject of the optional assignment shall be in full force and effect as to all of its 
terms and conditions. In case of optional assignment of the contract of a re- 
instated National Defense Service or Military List player by a Major League 
club, that club shall be obligated to pay the player's full Major League salary 
unless and until he is unconditionally released, whether recalled or not. 

(b) By minor league clubs.—A player whose contract is recalled by a Minor 
League club under an optional assignment agreement shall not be entitled to 
salary beyond the season of the club from which recalled unless he reports to the 
recalling club by its direction. 

(c) Optionor liable for salary unpaid by optionee.—A club assigning the con- 
tract of a player optionally shall be responsible to such player for salary due 
him and unpaid by the club to which his contract was optionally assigned, to the 
date of his recall, return, or release at the request of the optioning club. The 
optionor club shall be subrogated to the player's lien against the territory of the 
defaulting optionee club. 

(d) Optionor liable for salary between season openings.—A club which, after 
contracting with a player for a season, makes an optional assignment of such 
contract to a club whose championship season commences after that of the as- 
signor club, must pay the player at the rate of his assigned contract from the 
time it would have become effective but for the assignment up to the day his salary 
starts with his new club, provided he promptly reports and gives service to the 
club to which his contract is assigned. 

Section 24.12. Liability for transportation for player—(a) Obligations of 
clubs defined.—The travel and subsistence expense of a player whose contract is 
optionally assigned shall be paid by the optionee club. If a player is recalled 
to report to optionor club or is recalled and directed to report to an assignee of 
the optionor club prior to or at close of the optionor club’s season, such expense 
must be paid by the recalling club. 

(b) Where assignor is major league club.—A Major League club assigning the 
contract of a player in its active service to a Minor League club shall, at the time 
of notifying such player of assignment of his contract, deliver to him a railroad 
and sleeping car ticket (if the latter be required), to the city designated by the 
assignee, and the Minor League club shall within 10 days thereafter reimburse 
the assignor club for such transportation. 

(c) Where assignor is minor league club.—A Minor League club assigning the 
contract of a player in its active service to another Minor League club shall, at 
the time of notifying such player of assignment of his contract, deliver to him 
proper transportation to the city designated by the assignee club, and the as- 
signee club shall within 10 days thereafter reimburse the assignor club for such 
transportation. 

SECTION 24.13. Assignment agreements and notices to players.—(a) Assign- 
ment agreements shall be executed whenever title to a player’s contract is 
assigned from one club to another under any condition—outright, optionally, 
conditionally, by waiver claim, by selection, or by recall of an optioned player's 
contract. 

(b) Official notice of such assignment shall in each instance promptly be given 
by the club to the player, its league president, the President of the National 
Association, in the case of a Minor League player, and the Commissioner’s Office 
in case of a Major League player. 

(c) Penalties may be imposed in case anything save the actual consideration, 
terms and conditions are stipulated, or in case agreements are made which are 
not embodied in the document as filed, such penalties to be imposed by the 
Commissioner when one or more Major League clubs are concerned and by the 
President or Executive Committee of the National Association when Minor 
League clubs only are concerned. 

SECTION 24.14. Agreements between major league clubs and minor league 
clubs—(a) Form.—The Major-Minor League Executive Council shall prescribe 
the terms of all assignment agreements between Major League clubs and Minor 
League clubs. 

(b) Recording and promulgation.—All agreements between Major League and 
Minor League clubs shall be recorded and promulgated by both the Secretary of 
the Executive Council and the President of the National Association. 
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(ce) Validity —No such agreement shall be recognized as valid unless within 
15 days after exeention a counterpart original of the document shall be filed 
with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council and approved by the 
Commissioner. 

(d) Proecedure—(1) There shall be seven counterpart originals of all assign- 
ment agreements, one of which is to be retained by each of the parties and the 
others mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council, who will mai! 
one copy each to the President of the National Association, the president of the 
Minor League concerned, and the president of each Major League. 

(2) The counterpart originals sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Exec 
utive Council shall be accompanied by a check for the consideration, which check, 
in the ease of a pryment due a Minor League club, shall be payable to the order 
of the National Association. 

(e) Penalty.—If agreements are not filed with the Secretary-Treasurer within 
15 days after date of assignment, he shall collect a fine of $50.00 from the club 
responsible, or from each of the parties, if both clubs are responsible. 

Section 24.15. Agreements between minor league clubs—(a) Form.—All 
agreements between Minor League clubs shall be made only upon official forms 
furnished by the National Association. No other forms shall be recognized and 
the use of such other forms shall subject the offending parties to a fine by the 
President of the National Association or to an order declaring the player con- 
cerned to be a free agent. 

(b) Recording and promulgation.—All National Association clubs shall be re- 
quired to file with the President of the National Association copies of agreements 
containing all details entered into relating to the assignment of contracts of 
players by one club to another. 

(c) Validity—No assignment or claim for the purchase of a player's contract 
shall be valid unless the agreement is approved by the President of the National 
Association and filed with the President by registered mail within 15 days from 
date of assignment accompanied by check for the consideration or fee involved 
payable to the order of the National Association, provided, however, that any 
agreement established by telegram or letter shall immediately become binding 
and should any club refuse to comply with such agreement, either party may file 
said agreement with the President of the National Association, who shall require 
compliance with said agreement and may himself assign said player's contract 
upon such refusal to comply. 

(d) Proceedure.—The assignor club shall prepare three counterpart originals 
of each assignment agreement, and shall transmit all copies to the assignee club. 
The assignee club shall retain one executed copy, forward one executed copy to 
the assignor club, and transmit one executed copy by registered mail to the 
President of the National Association for approval and promulgation together 
with check covering consideration or fee, 

(e) Penaltu.—Failure to file an assignment agreement within 15 days as re- 
quired above shall subject the offending club (or both clubs, if both clubs are at 
fault) to fines of not less than $50.00, nor more than $250.00, in the discretion of 
the President of the National Association, or to an order declaring the player 
coneerned fo bea free agent. 

SecTion 24.16. All assignments whether optional or otherwise of players’ 
contracts and all agreements and/or other transactions involving players’ con- 
tracts mentioned in or provided for by the Major-Minor League Agreement and 
the Major-Minor League Rules shall be given, and shall have, the same force and 
effect for all and every purpose, notwithstanding the stock ownership or control 
either directly or indirectly by any one elub or by a stockholder or stockholders 
of any one club in or of one or more other clubs. Provided further that in no 
event shall ownership and/or control directly or indirectly be permitted by one 
club or by a stockholder or the stockholders of one club in another club of the 
same league. 

Section 24.17. Reacquiring player.—(a) A player’s contract assigned out- 
right may be reacquired by the assignor club, or any affiliated club, in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(1) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Major League 
optienal assignment, the Major League club, or any affiliated club, may reacquire 
his contract. 

(2) If the player has not been credited with three seasons of Minor League 
optional assignment, his contract may be reacquired by the Minor League club 
which assigned his contract, or by any affiliated club. 
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(3) If a player's contract is assigned outright by a Major League club to a 
Minor League club after the player has been credited with three seasons of 
Major League optional assignment, the Major League club, or any affiliated club, 
may reacquire the player's contract after he has gone through unrestricted draft. 
However, player wiil not be credited with a year’s optional service until com- 
mencement of that year’s closed period prohibiting assignment of player con 
tracts, regardless of the number of times his contract may be optioned o1 
reacquired during that year. 

(4) If a player's contract is assigned outright by a Minor League club to a 
club of lower classification after the player has been credited with three seasons 
of Minor League optional assignment, his contract may be reacquired after he 
has gone through unrestricted draft. However, player will not be credited with 
a year’s optional service until commencement of that year’s closed period pro 
hibiting assignment of player contracts, regardless of the number of times his 
contract may be optioned or reacquired during that year. 

(5) Nothing herein shall be construed as restricting the right of a Major 
League club to acquire or reaequire the contract of any player from a club il 
its own Minor League system unless said player has already been credited with 
three years of Major League optional service. 

(b) A player shall be deemed to have gone through unrestricted draft (1) if 
subieet to selection on the draft list of a Class B, C.D. or E club, or (2) if on the 
craft list of a Class AAA, AA, Al, or A club as subject to unrestricted draft, or 
(2) if subject to selection on the draft list of a class AAA, AA, Al or A Club 
from which no pliyer’s contract was selected. 

(c) No player shall be credited with more than one season of optional service 
ina single senson regardless of the number of times his contract may be assigned 
optionally for service in a single season; nor shall a club be charged with more 
than one optional assignment of a player's contract regardless of the numbet 
of times the contract is optionally assigned for service in a single season. 

(7) A player reacquired from a lower classification after outright transfer 
and Lefore being subject to unrestricted selection shal! be Considered a recalled 
optional player during the year in which his contract was reacquired. If re 
acquired by the Major League club which transferred him outright to a Minor 
League club and if the reacquiring Major League ciub had no contract with the 
player for that season, it shall pay the player the difference for that season 
between the Major League minimum salary and the amount paid the player 
under his Minor League contract for that season. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-FIVE, OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 


Section 25.01. (a) Assignments of players’ contracts in general must be 
absolute outright assignments: but in a limited number of cases as specified 
herein, clubs may assign players’ contracts to clubs of the same or lower classifi 
cations (but not to a club of the same league) reserving the right to recall, such 
right to be exercisable on or before October 1 next ensuing unless otherwise 
agreed. Any player so recalled shall remain with the optionee club until the 
close of its playing season, including any official post-season series. Such assign- 
ments shall be known as “optional” assignments. 

(b) Notification of recall, to club—Written or telegraphic notification of 
exercise of option to recall must be received by the optionee club and the President 
of the National Association not later than October 1 of the current year. (Proof 
of dispatch of telegraphic notification to the President of the National Association 
and the optionee club on October 1 shall be considered to be “notification” in 
accordance with this rule.) 

(ce) Notification of recall to player.—A club recalling an optional player shall 
issue to the player, by registered mail, written notification of its action, which 
notification shall set forth whether the player is to report to the recalling club 
forthwith or at some subsequent date. Should the optionee club be engaged 
in a play-off or official post-season series at the time of recall, the President 
of the National Association may authorize withholding of notification to the 
player until after conclusion of such series. 

(d) Effect of failure to recall-—Failure of an optionor club to recall a player 
as set forth in subsection (b) hereof shall act to vest tithe to the services of 
the player concerned in the optionee club, provided payment of the minimum 
consideration for outright assignment of a player’s contract is made on or before 
October 6 by the optionee club. Should such optionee club elect not to make 
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such payment, the player concerned shall be issued notification of unconditiona! 
release by the optionee club. 

Section 25.02 Limitations on optional assignments—(a) On individual as 
signments.—Optional assignments between Major League clubs and Minor League 
clubs shall be permitted in the case of any one player for not more than three 
seasons; and for not more than three seasons between National Association 
clubs, provided that, if the player’s contract be optioned for less than 30 day 
in any one season as determined by the date of the optional agreement and the 
effective date of the exercise of said option to recall, that assignment shall 1 
count as an optional assignment in connection with this limitation. 

(b) The number of optional assignment agreements which clubs of the sey 
eral classifications may have in effect at any one time shall not exceed the 
following: 

Classification : 
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In addition to the limits imposed above, each classification (including th 
Major Leagues) may add one additional assignment for each three or fraction 
options allowed in the above limits. 

(c) Major leagues may not assign optionally below class B.—No optiona 
assignment agreement shall be permitted between a Major League club and 
Minor League club below Class B. 

(d) Upward optional assignments prohibited —No optional assignment agree 
ment shall be permitted to a club of higher classification. 

(e) Optional assignments between competing clubs forbidden.—No optiona 
assignment shall be permitted between clubs of the same league. 

(f) No player’s contract shall be assigned optionally during the period be 
tween 20 days before the close of season of the contemplated assignee club and 
12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association, nor 
shall any player's contract be assigned conditionally to a club of lower cClassi- 
fication during the period commencing 20 days before close of the season of the 
assignee club and ending with the final date of such season, including any play 
off or official post-season series in which such assignee club might participate 

(g) Class D clubs shall not be permitted to option to Class E clubs. 

SectTion 25.03 Consideration for optional assignments—(a) If assignment 
by a major league club.—In all cases involving the optional assignment of the 
contract of a player by a Major League club to a Minor League club, a consid- 
eration of $100.00 shall be paid for such assignment by the optionee club. Such 
consideration in all cases shall be bona fide. 

(b) If assignment by a minor league club—No cash consideration shall be 
paid by optionee clubs in optional assignments between Minor League clubs 

SECTION 25.04 Haercise of option to recall—(a) By a major league club- 
When a Major League club exercises its right of recall, it shall pay a considera- 
tion of $500.00 (or such greater consideration as may be stipulated in the optional 
assignment agreement) unless it recalls the player pursuant to notice from the 
Minor League club in accordance with Section 25.05 (a) hereof, in which case 
the Minor League club shall be entitled only to reimbursement of the considera- 
tion it paid for the optional assignment. 

(b) By a minor league club—-When a Minor League club exercises its right 
of recall, it shall pay such optionee club the sum indicated below (or such 
greater consideration as may be stipulated in the optional assignment agreement ) 
unless it accepts return of the player’s contract pursuant to notice from said 
optionee club in accordance with Section 25.05 (b) hereof, in which case the 
optionee club shall be entitled to reimbursement of the consideration it paid 
for the optional assignment, if any: 
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SecTion 25.05 Disposition of optioned player's contract—(a) Outright as- 
signment subject to option—If a club accepting a player's contract under an 
optional assignment agreement does not desire to retain such contract, it shall, 
if authorized or directed by the optionor club, assign said contract to another 
club, subject to the option reserved by the original optionor club. 

Such assignment shall be made as an outright assignment and shall specify 
that the player's contract is being assigned subject to the right of recall by the 
original optionor club; and shall further specify a consideration of not less than 
£100.00 if the original optionor club be a Major League club. No cash considera- 
tion Shall be paid in such assignments if the original optionor club be a Minor 
League club, but all such assignments shall be subject to a $5.00 fee, payable to 
the National Association. 

When the player’s contract is recalled by the original optionor club, the recall 
onsideration shall be paid to the club which at the time of recall holds the 
player’s contract under optional assignment. 

In all cases of such assignment, the original optionee club shall immediately 
notify the original optionor club of the assignment and shall also notify the 
President of the National Association, and, in addition, the Commissioner, if 
the original optionor club was a Major League club. 

(hb) Conditions under which unconditional release permitted.—Before a club 
which has accepted a player’s contract under optional assigninent agreement 

iy unconditionally release such player, such optionee club shall give the original 
ptionor club five days’ written or telegraphic notice that it does not desire to 
retain the player’s contract and on the failure, during the five-day period, of the 
optionor club either to accept return of the contract or to direct the outright 
assignment of the contract to another club subject to the original right of reeall, 
the right of the original optionor club to reacquire the player’s contract under 
the optional assignment agreement shall be forfeited, the player shall become a 
ree agent, and the releasing club or any club affiliated by ownership or through 

vorking agreement with such club shall not re-sign the player within 30 days 
om date of unconditional release, The responsibility of the optionee club for 
ary of the player shall cease at the expiration of said five days’ notice, unless 
1e player has sustained an injury while playing for the optionee cluh which 
nders him ineapable of playing baseball, in which event the optionee club shall 

e liable for the payment of two weeks’ salary. 

c) In all cases involving optional assignment of the contract of a player by 


Major League club to a Minor League club, such Minor Leagie hb shall not 
ive the right to release such player unconditionally except with the written 
nsent of the Major League club if such Minor League club shal! have retained 
ch player’s contract 60 days or more from the date he reported. In any such 


} 


the Minor League club shall remain responsible for such player's salary 
the close of the Minor League club's season 

l) Should any player whose contract is optionally assigned 

igne club by a Major League club be released unconditionally by 

eagne club as provided for above, and subsequently (prior to October 1 of 

same season in which he was released) be acquired by said Minor League 

1) or by any other club in its lengue, the Major League club shall have the 

ime right of recall exercisable on or before October 1 of said season as it origi 
nally had unless it shall in writing expressly waive such right upon notification 
that the Minor League club desires to contract with the player as a free agent. 

SecTION 25.06. Cancellation of right of recall—An optionor club desiring to 
cancel its right of recall of a player's contract may do so by giving the optionee 
lub five days’ written or telegraphic notice of such desire. The optionee club 
must then either accept the outright assignment of the player's contract for a 
cash consideration of not less than $100.00, or give the player his unconditional 
release immediately: Assignment agreements covering the transfer, in case the 

ptionee club accepts the outright assignment of the player's contract, must be 
executed and filed with check covering consideration. 

Sreerion 25.07. Restrictive rules prohibited —No league shall adopt any rule 
prohibiting its clubs from accepting the contracts of players under optional 
assignment agreements. 

Secrion 25.08. Agreement must show salary paid by optionor.—Optional 
assignment agreements shall set forth fully any and all arrangements under 
which the optionor club undertakes to compensate a player in excess of the 
amount provided for in his contract with the optionee club. 
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ARTICLE TWENTY-SIX. CONDITIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 


SECTION 26.01. (a) Conditional assignments permitted.—A club may assign 
player’s contract under an agreement providing for a “trial period,” at th 
conclusion of which the assignee club must elect to retain or return the contra: 
so assigned. Such assignments shall be known as “conditional” assignments 

(b) When prohibited.—No conditional assignment of a player’s contract ma 
be made to a club of lower Classification during the period commencing 20 days 
prior to close of the officially scheduled season of the contemplated assigne: 
club and ending with the final date of such season, including any play-off o1 
official post-season series in which such assignee club might participate. 

SECTION 26.02. “Trial periods” limited.—Such periods of trial shall be limited 
to 30 days of the assignee club’s playing season except that a period not exceedin: 
60 days of the assignee club's playing season may be stipulated if the assig: 
ment agreement sets forth that the extended period is provided because o 
player’s incapacity from recent injury or illness or because of prolonged absern 
from professional baseball during periods of voluntary retirement or ineligibility 

SecTion 26.03. Jntraleague conditional assignments prohibited —Conditions 
assignments between clubs in the same league shall not be permitted, excep! 
between championship seasons and provided further that no portion of th 
period of such conditional assignment is to be included in either club’s champion 
ship season. 

SecTIoN 26.04. Five-day notice of return required.—(a) A club holding 
player’s contract under a conditional assignment agreement desiring to retur 
such player’s contract shall give the assignor club written or telegraphic noti: 
of such intent five days before expiration of the trial period. 

(b) Failure to give such notice five days prior to the date specified as the 
date for retaining or returning the player’s contract shall not obligate the as 
signee to retain the player's contract, but the assiguor shall not be obligated 
to accept the return thereof until five days after written notice is received. 

SecTIoN 26.05. Minimum consideration required.—A conditional assignmen| 
agreement shall provide for a consideration of not less than $100.00 payable it 
the contract is retained upon expiration of the trial period. 

SecTION 26.06. Selectability of assigned contract determines consideration. 
However, in any conditional assignment to a club of higher classification than 
the assignor club of a player’s contract which would have been subject to selection 
from the assignor club at the end of the current season which sets dates beyond 
the selection period of the current year for the exercise of the right to retain 
or return such contract, the cash payment provided for therein must not be 
less than $500.00, and if the total consideration exceeds $5,000.00, the cash pay 
ment must be not less than 10 percent of such consideration. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-SEVEN. SELECTION OF PLAYERS’ CONTRACTS 


SecTION 27.01. For the purpose of enabling players to advance in their pro 
fession, the contracts of National Association players shall be subject to selection 
from clubs holding title thereto by Major League clubs and by National Associa 
tion clubs of higher classification upon the following conditions : 

(a) Players whose contracts have been or hereafter are assigned outright t 
Minor League clubs by Major League clubs shall be subject to selection withou! 
restrictions other than the following: 

(1) One player’s contract only may be selected each year from each Class AAA 
Class AA, Class Al, and Class A club, except as hereinafter set forth in (4 
below. 

(2) A Class AA, Class Al, or Class A club from which a player's contract has 
been selected by a Major League club or a Minor League club of higher classifica 
tion shall not be subject to further selection except as hereinafter set forth in 
(4) below. 

(5) Selections from Classes B, C, D, and FE are unrestricted, except as here 
inafter set forth in (b) below. 

(4) Any club may designate a player's contract as being subject to unre 
stricted selection. Selection of any such player's contract shall not preclude 
selection of the contract of any one other player as set forth in (1) and (2) 
hereof. 

(6) The contracts of all other players shall be subject to seleetion by Major 
or Minor League clubs after such players have had the following experience 
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with a club or clubs of the National Association: service during each of four 
(4) seasons if reserved by a Class AAA or AA club; service during each of three 
(3) seasons if reserved by a Class Al or Class A club; service during each of 
two (2) seasons if reserved by a Class B, C, or D club; and service during one 
(1) season if reserved by a Class E club. 

(c) A player shall be considered as having had a “season’s service” for the 
purpose of this rule during any season in which he has been on the active list 
or otherwise under control of a National Association club or clubs 30 days or 
more of a championship season of such club or clubs, except that any time spent 
on the Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, or Ineligible List shall not be included 
in determining such service. 

SecTion 27.02. General selection provisions. (a) A player on the Suspended 
List may be selected if such player's contract was otherwise subject to selection 
at the time said player was placed on the Suspended List, or if said player 
rcecumulates sufficient service to become eligible for selection while on the Sus- 
pended List. A player on the Voluntarily Retired or Restricted List may be 
selected only if such player had, prior to being p’aced on the Voluntarily Retired 
or Restricted List, sufficient service to be eligible for selection. A player on 
the National Defense Service List, Military List, or Government List may not be 
selected. 

(b) A selecting club assumes all resp msibility for the player's physical condi- 
tion and for his reporting except that the selecting club shall not be responsible 
for the legality of the selected player's contract. 

(c) No agreement shall be made between a Major League club and a Minor 
Leagne club, or between two Minor League clubs, for the purpose, or with the 
effect, of “covering up” a player's contract from selection. If the Commissioner 
shall be of the opinion that any such “cover up” agreement has been made, he 
may impose an adequate fine upon each party thereto. The President of the 
National Association may also impose upon euch party to such agreement such 
fine as he may deem adequate, if between Minor League clubs. 

(d) Selection lists —Each National Association club shall furnish to the Com- 
missioner’s Office and to the President of the National Association on October 
6 (or October 17 in any year in which October 15 or 16 falls on a Sunday) of 
each vear the data necessary for selection purposes 

ey) Penalty for failure to file lists.—If any elnb shall fail to comply with the 
provisions of paragraph (d) above, its players’ contracts shall be subjeet to 
selection that vear without any restrictions whatsoever. 

(f) Any club failing to comply with the provision of paragraph (4) above 
shall not be permitted to assign any player’s contract from October 16° Cor 
October 17 in any vear in which October 15 or 16 falls on a Sunday) to 12:1 
1. m. of the second day of the annual meeting of this Association. 

SECTION 27.03 Selections by major league clubs—(a) Selection period.—Each 
year the Commissioner shall designate a two-day period, starting on or 
before November 20, during which a Maior League club may give notice, through 
the Commissioner or the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council, to the 
President of the National Association that such club claims assignment of the 
contract of a Minor League player named therein and subject to selection as 
hereinbefore set forth. The selection shall be subject to approval by the Com- 
missioner, 

(h) Selection meetings.—The Major League selection meeting shall be held 

| such time and place as the Commissioner shall designate. 

(ec) Method of selection —(1) At such selection meeting in 1947 the National 
League shall have the even-numbered selections, and the American League the 
odd-numbered selections, and they shall reverse annually thereafter. The clubs 
of each league shall have priority in reverse order of their league standing at 
the end of the season preceding the selection, eighth-place clubs having selection 
Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, seventh-place clubs having Nos. 3 and 4, respectively, 
and so on up to the championship clubs, which shall have Nos. 15 and 16, re 
spectively. If two or more clubs of a league shal! have had the same standing, 
heir selection turns shall be determined by the Commissioner by lot. 

(2) Fach Major Lea:ue club, as called in the foregoing order of priority, 
shall have the right to select one Minor League player's contract subject to se- 
ection (naming player, club, and league) upon terms and conditions set forth 
1 the Major-Minor League Agreement and the Major-Minor League Rules. If 

club, when called, does not exercise its right of selection, or if its right of 
selection has ceased as provided in paragraph 27.03 (d) hereof, the club next 
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in order shall be called. After club No. 16 has been called, the process of » 
lection shall be repeated until each club has no further right of selection or ha; 
signified that it does not desire to select further. A club having announced 
selection in proper order cannot thereafter cancel such selection ; and if it make- 
no selection when called in proper order, it cannot select thereafter until agai: 
called in proper order. 

(3) Any Major League club may authorize, in writing or by telegram, an 
employee, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council, its league presiden| 
or its league secretary to announce at the selection meeting its selection « 
selections, which thereupon shall be as binding and as effective as if announc 
by a club official. 

(4) After adjournment of the Major League selection meeting and until t 
mination of the selection period, selections may be made by Major League clu. 
by telegraphic notice to the Commissioner or to the Secretary-Treasurer of t! 
Executive Council. Time of receipt by the telegraph company shall determi 
priority between such selections, should more than one club file a claim for t 
same player’s contract. 

(d) Limitations upon selections —When a Major League club's list of eligi!) 
players, including those whose contracts were selected in accordance with thes: 
rules, shall total 40, said club shall have no further right of selection, unles: 
it shall give notice that it will release a designated player, or make an outrich 
assignment of his contract, if a selection is allowed. If the designated playe 
is not released or outright assignment of his contract made, within 10 days 
from date the selection is approved by the Commissioner, his contract shall |» 
awarded by the Commissioner, without cost, to a club of the same league, clu! 
of that league having a right to claim and be awarded such contract in the same 
order of priority as if claimed under the Major League waiver rules; or i! 
not claimed by a club of that league, then to any claiming club of the other 
Major League, in like order of priority; or if not claimed by any club, then 
the player shall be declared a free agent. 

(e) Considerations for contracts selected.—Considerations for contracts s 
lected by Major League clubs shall be as follows: 


Classification 


Selected From— Consideratio 
as. aN irckiindiiadnasts Repeal eld nin Ah its Rbmbibnag ime’ $10, 000, 00 
BI Sisco ake ecg ag ecA A cnc einstein a db aan athena ak 7, 500. 00 
Se a a a oe a eae eee 6, 000. 00 
I ee eee acy Le ad ee ee eee ea eT 4, 000. 00 
| ae ae ee aE ee Oe ee ae een ee 2, 500. 00 
bE EE CIP te Oe EN EE oc ON PERE TEST Tea) TT ae 2, 000. 00 
aaa : Paes ove Pe Te) ee eee 1, 5OO. 0 


(f) Payment—(1) Payment of the entire consideration provided above for 
a player's contract selected by a Major League club shall be made by check 
payable to the National Association, which check shall be sent to the Secretary 
Treasure of the Executive Council within 10 days of date on which selection was 
made, 

(2) The consideration thus paid shall be accounted for by the National As 
sociation to the club from which the player's contract was selected, the 
National Association being authorized to deduct therefrom the amount of a 
valid claims or liens against the club or territory. Should such deduction 
made, the National Association shall make payment of the deducted sum 
the party entitled thereto. 

SECTION 27.04. Selections by national association clubs.—(a) To enable pla 
ers to advance in their profession and to further the best interests of baseba 
generally, National Association clubs shall have the right each year upon con 
clusion of the Major League selection period, and as provided below, to select th: 
contracts of eligible players from clubs of lower classifications. 

(b) Selection meeting.—(1) The Minor League selection meeting shall be held 
each year in the city in which the annual meeting of this Association is held 
on dates to be designated by the President of the National Association, which 
dates in no event shall precede the opening day of the annual meeting by mor 
than two days. 

(2) Time and place; notification —Each year, on or before November 15, the 
President of the National Association shall notify all clubs of the location in 
the convention city of the selection meeting, the date and time of day clubs ot 
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the various Classifications shall be entitled to make selections, and the order of 
priority of leagues and clubs within each classification. ; : 

(c) Priorities—(1) Priority of classifications.—Clubs of AAA classification 
shall have first right to make selections. After completion of selections by 
AAA clubs, clubs of AA classification shall be entitled to make selections, and 
so on in descending order until clubs of C classification have completed selec- 
tions. Thereafter, selections may be made by any club in accordance with 
paragraph (g) of this Section 27.04. 

(2) Priority of Leagues within classifications.—At the selection meeting in 
1951, leagues of AAA, AA, and A Classification shall be entitled to select in the 
following order: 

{AA leagues.—The Pacific Coast League shall have the first right of selection; 
the American Association shali have the second right of selection; and the Inter 
national League shall have the third right of selection. 

AA leagues.—The Texas League shall have the first right of selection, and the 
Southern Association shall have the second right of selection. 

{ leagues.—The Central League shall have the first right of selection; the 
Western League shall have the second right of selection; the South Atlanti 
League shall have the third right of selection; and the Bastern League shall 
have the fourth right of selection, 

Each year thereafter the AAA, AA, and A league which held first position ir 
the preceding year shail be assigned last position, and all other leagues within 
the classification shall be advanced one position. Any league hereafter granted 
membership in Class AAA, AA, or A shall be assigned last position in such 
classification after it has completed a full season of play in such classification, 
and its position shall be advanced each year thereafter in the same manner as 
other leagues of such classification. 

B and C leagues.—Each year, on or before November 15, the President of the 
National Association shall determine by lot the priority of leagues within B and 
( classifications. 

Certification of club standings.—On or before October 15 of each year, each 
league president shall certify to the President of the National Association the 
final standings of clubs of his league at the close of the officially scheduled pre 
ceding season. Failure of a league president to so certify shall subject the 
loague to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $250, in the discretion of the 
l'resident of the National Association. 

(3) Priority of clubs.—The clubs of each league of the selecting classification 
shall have priority in reverse order of their league standing at the end of the 
cllicially scheduled season preceding the selection, the last-place club in the 
league holding first position having selection No, 1, the last-place club in the 
league holding second position having selection No. 2, and so on up to the 
first-place clubs. If two or more clubs of a league shall have had the same 
standing, their selection turns shall be determined by the President of the 
National Association by lot. 

In any instance where a league consists of less than eight clubs, the selection 
position of the last-place club shall be the same as the position which would be 
occupied by the eighth-place club had such league been an eight-club league, and 
the positions of the other clubs of such league shall be determined by application 

the foregoing principle. 

In any instance where a league operates under a “split season” schedule, the 
order of priority of clubs within such league shall be determined by the per- 
entage of games won and lost by each club over the entire season of play, 
exclusive of any play-off series. 

(@) Method of selection—Each club as called in the foregoing order of 
priority shall have the right to select, from a club of lower classification, the 
contract of one player (naming player, club, and league) for the consideration 
set forth in paragraph (k) of this Section 27.04. If a club, when called, does 
hot exercise its right of selection, the club next in order shall be called. After 
the first-place club of the league holding last position in its classification has 
been called, the process of selection shall be repeated until each club has signified 
that it does not desire to select further, provided that a club which has failed 
(o select on two consecutive calls shall not thereafter be called and shall have 
no further right of selection except as set forth in paragraph (g) of this Section 
2 ¢.O4. 
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(e) Selections cannot be cancelled.—A club having announced its selection 
in proper order cannot thereafter cancel such selection; and if it makes no 
selection when called in proper order, it cannot select thereafter until again 
called in proper order. 

(f) Club representation at mecting—Each club desiring to select player 
contracts in accordance with the foregoing shall certify to the President of the 
National Association the name of one individual who is authorized to make 
selections for the club. The certification shall be in writing or by telegram 
and shall be delivered to the President prior to 9:00 A. M. of the day the club 
concerned is entitled to make selections. Failure to certify in accordance 
herewith shall bar the club from making selections, except in accordance with 
paragraph (g) of this Section 27.04, and no individual other than the one prop 
erly certified by the club shall be permitted to make selections for the club, 

(7) Selections after close of meeting.—After adjournment of the Class © 
selection meeting, any Minor League club may make selections by written or 
telegraphic notification delivered to the President of the National Association 
before 10:00 A. M. of the day on which the annual meeting of this Association 
convenes, at which time the right of all clubs to select player contracts during 
the current vear shall cease. Such notification shall set forth the name of the 
selecting club, the name of the player whose contract it desires to select, and 
the name of the club holding title thereto. Should more than one club file 
notice of desire to select the contract of the same player, the contract shall be 
awarded to the club so filing of highest classification ; should two or more such 
clubs be of the same classification, the contract shall be awarded by lot. 

(h) Effect of player limit on selection right—(1) Selections may be made 
by clubs which have “under control” the full number of players permitted by 
Section 17.02 of this Agreement, provided the notification to the President of the 
National Association of desire to select the contract of a named player ineludes 
a statement to the effect that, should the selection be allowed, the selecting club 
will release unconditionally or assign outright the contract of a designated player 
(stating such plaver’s name) within 15 days from date the selection is allowed. 

(2) Waivers.—Should a club desiring to make a selection in accordance with 
subsection (1) of this paragraph 27.04 (h) be a member of a league operating 
under a waiver rule, waivers on the designated player’s contract must be in 
effect at the time the designation is made. 

(3) Penalty for failure to assign or release designated player.—-In any in- 
stance where, a selection having been allowed in accordance with subsection (1) 
of this paragraph 27.04 (h), a club fails to unconditionally release or assign 
outright the contract of the plaver designated for such action, the designated 
player shall be declared a free agent and the club concerned shall be subject 
to such further penalties, including free agency of the selected player, as the 
President of the National Association may deem appropriate. 

(i) Notification of award.—(1) Selector and selectee clubs shall be notified 
immediately by the President of the National Association of all awards of players’ 
contracts under selection claims, 

(2) Upon such notification, a selectee club shall forward immediately to the 
President of the National Association the contract of a player so selected for 
transmittal to the selecting club. 

(3) The selectee club shall forward immediately to the selector club for 
execution outright assignment agreements covering the transfer of the selected 
piayer’s contract. The selectee club shall forward also official notices of such 
ussignment by selection to the player, the president of its league, and the Presi- 
dent of the National Association. 

(j) Penalty.—Failure by the selectee club to forward such contract to the 
President of the National Association within 15 days after date of notice of 
such selection and/or failure to file the executed assignment agreements with the 
President of the National Association within 15 days after selection shall subject 
the offending club or clubs to the penalties provided elsewhere in this Agreement 
for failure to file assignment agreements as required. 

(k) Consideration for selections.—Clubs selecting players’ contracts shall pay 
to the President of the National Association for the benefit and account of the 
club from which the selection is made, as consideration, the following amounts: 
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. Sensei 
Selected By From ‘ — a Selected By From . oak ; 
(AA $F), 500 B $2. 700 
Al 5, 500 ( 1 Ow 
\ 000 \ i>) 1. 000 
AAA B 3, 500 \E SOO 

‘3 2, 250 
Ip 1, 900 iC O00 
\E 1, 350 B /D w(K) 
iF 600 

fAl 1,750 
4 17m) C D> 700 
, A A . GOO I HK) 

\¢ 2 OW) 

ID 1, 800 D I 

U) 1, 20M 

\ ri 

iB wo 

‘4 1. SO 

it) 1, 200 

I (HH) 

') Cancellation of selections is not permitted. 

SECTION 27.05. Reassignment of selected player contracts—(a) By Major 
League Clubs.—(1) Tender.—A Major League club desiring to assign (outright, 


conditionally, or optionally) a selected player’s contract to a Minor League club 
prior to close of the Championship season following selection shall first tender, 
through the proper channels, the outright assignment of such contract to such 
Minor League clubs of higher classification than the club from which the player's 
contract was selected as have, prior to February 15 following the selection, filed 
with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council notice that they desire 
assignment of the selected player's contract, in accordance with provisions here- 
nafter set forth. If such tender is not accepted, then tender shall be made to 
the club from which the player's contract was selected. Nothing in this Section 
shall be construed as preventing the assignment of a selected player’s contract 

a club which has not filed notice of desire of such assigument, providing the 

itright or optional assignment is made to a club of higher classification than 

ny club which has filed notice of its desire to reacquire the contract of the 
selected player. 

(2) Notice-withdrawal.—(A) A Minor League club desiring assignment of a 
player’s contract selected by a Major League club shall notify the Secretary 
rreasurer of the Executive Council to such effect on or before February 15 of 
the year following the selection, provided, however, that such claim may be 
imade only by the selectee or higher class.fication clubs. In absence of such 
notice, Major League clubs may release unconditionally or assign the contracts 
of selected players, who, after trial of skill, may fail to come up to the required 
standard of play. 

(B) Notwithstanding the filing of claim for player's services, the club from 
which the player’s contract was selected shall have 72 hours from time the 
notice of tender is given to accept or reject the tender. 

(C) Other clubs filing notice of desire to acquire the contract of a player 
selected by a Major League club may withdraw, provided notice of such with- 
drawal is filed by telegram with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council 
before receipt of telegraphic notice of tender of the contract. Failing to file 
such prior notice, no withdrawal shall be permitted. 

(LD) If more than one club shall have filed a claim for an assignment as pro- 
vided herein, the player’s contract shall be awarded to the highest class’fication 
claiming club. If more than one club of the same classification shall have 
claimed the player's contract, it shall be awarded to the club which wen the 
owest percentage of games in the championship season preceding the selection. 

(E) Any elub taking such an assignment shall be allowed 10 days after 
awarding of the contract in which to make payment spec'fied below. Payment 
shall be made by check payable to the Major League club, which check shall be 
sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Executive Council with executed assign- 
Ment agreements. 


S086 1—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6—— 7% 
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(3) Consideration.—Clubs of the several classifications awarded contracts as 
provided for above shall pay to the Major League club concerned the following 
considerations for such assignments: 








Classification Classification | Consideration Classification | Classification |Considerativ: 
of Club Awarded! From Which Due Major of Club Awarded From Which Due Major 
Contract on Claim Selected | League Club ||Contract on Claim Selected League Club 

ST eo J $7, 500 - $2, 50 
AA > 6, 500 B Cc 1, OO 
Alor A.... 5, 000 . = RO) 
Geo tdodnens B Sa 3, 500 _ Rt 60 
Cc « naiell 2, 000 
D ieee 1, 300 jc 1.0 
ee RB StS TS 1,200 || C vi «dD 70K 
| SO 
AA. | 5, 500 || 
Alor A 4,500 || 1 fp 704 
B : | 3,000 |} cee wes weaee 41K 
AA.....-.-----+-- "5 oe | 1, 800 | 
D awl 1,200 | E -| E , 200 
}LE 1, 000 
ifAlorA | 4, 000 
if 2, 500 |} | 
pf? ae | 1, 500 } 
ip | 1, 000 
ILE | 800 | | 
' ' 


(b) By minor league clubs—(1) Tender—Any National Association club 
desiring to assign (outright, conditionally, or optionally) to any other National 
Association club the contract of a selected player prior to close of the champion- 
ship season following selection shall first tender assignment to clubs of higher 
classification than the club from which the player's contract was selected; 
and, if such tender be not accepted, then to the club from which the player's 
contract was selected. Such tender shall be made through the President of the 
National Association, but shall be made only to such clubs as have, prior to 
February 15 following selection of the player's contract, notified the President 
of the National Association that they desire assignment of such player's contract. 
Nothing in this Section shall be construed as preventing the assignment of a 
selected player's contract to a club which has not filed notice of desire of such 
assignment, providing the outright or optional assignment is made to a club 
of higher classification than any club which has filed notice of its desire to re- 
acquire the contract of the selected player. 

(2) Right to release or assign unrestricted, when.—Ilf no such claims are 
filed in the manner provided, selecting clubs shall have unrestricted right to 
release or assign such selected player's contract. Notwithstanding the filing of a 
claim, the club from which the player's contract was selected shall have 72 hours 
after notice of such tender is given in which to accept or reject the tender 
Other clubs filing notice of desire to acquire the selected contract of a player may 
have the privilege of withdrawal provided proper notice of such withdrawal is 
filed before notice of tender of the player’s contract. Failing to file such notice, 
no withdrawal shall be permitted. 

(3) Consideration.—The consideration for such assignments of selected 
players’ contracts shall be as follows : 


De ie | 
Selected by From ‘ a 1 | certo Selected by | From ( —— ; — 
vie aS iy ew ie oie ee) ¥ Pre: 
| 1] } 
AAA AA AAA $6, 500 || AAA ge AAA | $2,2% 
AAA AA AA 5,000 || AAA C AA 2,000 
AAA Al | AAA 5,500 || AAA Cc Al 1. 800 
AAA | Al | AA 4,750 |} AAA © \ 1, 500 
AAA | Al Al 3,500 || AAA © B 1, 000 
AAA | A AAA 5,000 || AAA c Cc 750 
AAA | A AA 4,500 || AAA D AAA 1, 900 
AAA A Al 3,500 || AAA D AA 1, 800 
AAA A A 3.000 || AAA D Al 1, 20 
AAA B AAA 3, 500 AAA D> 4 1,000 
AAA B AA 3, 000 AAA ID B ROK 
AAA B Al 3,000 || AAA D c 700 
AAA B A 2, 500 AAA D D 5) 
AAA B B 1,800 || AAA E AAA 1, 350 
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Claimed Consid- 


4 ‘ . sid- . . 

Selected by From | . , aa ee Selected by From by eration 
AA E AA ‘ $1, 200 Al Cc Cc $600 
SAA E Al 1, 000 Al D Al 1, 200 
AAA E A 800 | Al D 4 “00 
4A E B 600 Al D B 600 
SAA E c 400 Al D ( 500 
4AA E 1) 100 | Al D D 400 
SAA E E 100 Al E Al 1,000 
5A Al AA 4,750 Al EF \ 600 
\ Al Al 3, 500 Al E B 100 
4 A AA 4, 500 Al I ( 200 
AA A Al 3, 250 Al I D> 00 
\ A A 3, O00 Al I I 100 
B AA , 000 A B 2 500 
B Al 2, 250 A B B 750 
4 B A 2, 000 \ ( 4 1, Soo 
LA B B 1, SOO 4 ( B oo 
AA C AA 2.000 4 Cc Cc 100 
AA Cc Al 1, 500 A l) \ 1, 000 
AA Cc A 1, 250 A 1) 8B 700 
\ Cc Bb 1, 000 A 1) ( 600 
' Cc Cc 750 || A D D 400 
\ D AA 1, 800 A I 4 S00 
\ DD Al 1, 200 \ I B 500 
\ I) 4 1, 000 A } Cc Ooo 
AA a B 800 A I ID 100 
\ D Cc 700 A I E 100 
AA D D BOK B ( B 1, 000. 00 
AA E AA 1, 500 B ( Cc 720. 00 
AA E Al 1, OO) B D B S00. 00 
AA E 4 gO K ID Cc 600. 00 
AA E B 600 KB D D 400. 00 
AA fk Cc 10) l I 8 600. 00 
LA E D> "i) I } ( 00. 00 
AA iE E 100 R E ID 100. 00 
\ | A Al 3, 500 B E F. 100. 00 
4 A A 2, 750 ( LD ( 700. 00 
B Al 3, 00 ( D ID 0). 00 
B 4 2 250 ( } ( 10). 00 
B B 2.000 ¢ I 8) 100. 00 
( 4] 1, 800 ( i ] loo. 00 
( A 1, 200 l I D 10). 00 
( B son ) } } 100. 00 


ARTICLE TWENTY-EIGHT, UMPIRES 


Section 28.01. (a) Control of services subject to league.—Control of the 
rvices of umpires shall be vested in the leagues by which such umpires shall 
employed. 

b) Umpire bureau. 
ssuring competent umpiring services to leagues of this Association, the National 
jureau shall be housed in 


To promote the interests of baseball generally through 


\ssociation Umpire Bureau is hereby created. The 
he headquarters of the National Association and shall function under the direc- 

n of the President of the National Association. 

c) Selection of umpire contracts—(1) Annual selection—Umpire contracts 

be selected each year by National Association leagues at the same time and 

place, and in the same manner, as is provided in Section 27.04 of this Agreement 

‘selection of player contracts. 

(A) Filing of selection data.—Each league president shall, on or before Octo- 
her 16 of each year, file with the President of the National Association the 
data necessary for selection of umpire contracts. 

3) Closed period on umpire assignments—No umpire contract shall be 
ssigned by one Minor League to another Minor League during the period com- 
encing October 16 and ending at 12:01 A. M. of the second day of the annual 
eeting of this Association. 

(() Bligibility for selection.—_The contract of an umpire shall be subject to 
selection when the umpire has been credited with four seasons of service, if 
reserved by a Class AA league; three seasons of service, if reserved by a Class 


A-l or A league; and two seasons of service, if reserved by a Class 


I, C.D, or EB league. However, any umpire may be designated by the president 
f his league as being subject to selection, even though he may not have been 
redited with service as aforesaid. 
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(D) Definition of “season’s service.”—An umpire shall be credited with a 
“season's service” each season in which he has been on the Active List or other- 
wise under control of a Major or Minor league or leagues 30 days or more of a 
championship season of such league or leagues, except that any time spent 
on the Voluntarily Retired or Ineligible List shall not be included in determining 
such service. 

(E) Consideration.—The consideration for selection of any umpire’s contract 
shall be as follows: 


Class AAA from— 


STUDY 





— m $1, 500, 00 


, eee per ae san rere ee Bae Sabana as 
Al or A PEERS: ee a ae . gi - ~ 1, 000. 00 
b, C.D, or E eT ee 7 ¥ : 650. 00 
Class AA from— 
‘| : spl ieee i = : me 7. S50. OO 
me ad : = ae oh REE pe ” a mil < =o TO, OO 
B, C, D, or BE J ; eee taem a ae DUO. OO 
Class Al and A from B, C, D, or E_----- ca “ eres 400, 00 
Class B from C, I), or E a Ridnate ction ane ees 250. 00 
Class C from I) or E Re as 150. 00 
100. 00 


Class D from E__---- eee siielidsllaicdeasiiieos be a Eye ee 

(F) Tender of contract.—A league which has selected an umpire’s contract 
in accordance with the foregoing shall, within 30 days from date of such selection, 
forward to the umpire by Registered Mail, Return Receipt Requested, a contract 
for the ensuing season, and shall at the same time notify the umpire of his right 
to reject the selection in accordance with paragraph (G) hereof. 

(G) Umpire may reject selection —An umpire whose contract has been selected 
in accordance with the foregoing may elect to reject the selection, by written 
or telegraphic notification to the selecting league within 10 days from date of 
receipt of contract in accordance with paragraph (F) hereof. Such rejection 
shall act to cancel the selection, the consideration theretofore paid shall be 
refunded, and title to the services of the umpire shall be vested in the selectee 
league in the same manner as if no selection of his contract had been made. 

(2) Seletcions from B, C, D, and E prior to July 15—(A) By AAA, AA, Al, 
and A leagues.—Umpire contracts may be selected by Class AAA, AA, Al, and A 
leagues from Class B, C, D, and E leagues at any time following the annual selec- 
tion and prior to July 15 of the following year, provided the umpire whose con- 
tract is desired to be selected has been credited with two or more season’s sery- 
ice at the close of the preceding season. The consideration for such selections 
shall be the same as is set forth in paragraph (c) (1) (E) of this Section 28.01. 

(B) By B, C, and D leagues.—Umpire contracts may be selected from a league 
of lower Classification by a league of B, C, and D classification at any time follow- 
ing the annual selection and prior to July 15 of the following year, provided 
the umpire whose contract is desired to be selected has been credited with at 
least two seasons’ service at the close of the preceding season. The consideration 
for such selections shall be the same as is set forth in paragraph (c) (1) (FE) 
of this Section 28.01. 

(C) Method of selection.—A league desiring to select the contract of an umpire 
under the provisions of paragraph (c) (2) hereof shall give the National Associa- 
tion Umpire Bureau written or telegraphic notification of its desire, stating the 
name of the umpire, the salary and expense allowance to be paid him, and the 
date and place to which he is to report. This information shall be conveyed 
by the Bureau to the umpire concerned and to his league president, and the 
umpire shall by written or telegraphic notification, within three days from receipt 
of notification of the selection, advise the Bureau and his league president of his 
decision to accept or reject the selection, in accordance with paragraph (D) 
hereof. 

(D) Umpire may reject selection.—An umpire whose contract has been selected 
in accordance with the foregoing must elect, within three days from date the 
notification is delivered to him by the Bureau, to accept or reject the selection. 
Rejection by the umpire shall operate to cancel the selection, the contract of the 
umpire with the selectee league to continue in effect. 

(E) The selector league shall be responsible for the salary of an umpire it has 
selected from the date the umpire departs from the selectee league to report 
to the selector, and, in addition, for any reasonable travel and subsistence expense 
incurred by the umpire in reporting. 
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(d) Effect of signing free agent umpire—(1) When fee payable to national 
association.—Any league may sign an umpire as a free agent without cost in any 
instance where the umpire shall, at the conclusion of the preceding season, have 
been credited with two or more years of professional experience. An umpire 
who has been credited with less than two years of professional service at the 
conclusion of the preceding season may be signed as a free agent without cost 
in any instance where the umpire has been unconditionally released within 30 
playing days of such signing by a league of classification similar to or higher 
than the signing league. Should such an umpire have been released by a league 
of lower classification than the signing league, within 50 days of such signing, the 
league with which he signs shall pay to the National Association the following 
consideration : 


Classification : Consideration 
TN sa 5 scuearnlai ip ecelasilaa eiasiahdindteialiada celles eileen aE EEN ES EPS _ S500. 00 
rt a sss Ia a cacabiigesaibs bilan tania acdipdicadknaie eben BO IE Fea SORA aN 100, OO 
AY oF Bas ee ee ae er ee eo ae ET Ee Te ee 2300, 00 
B . : Sane ee Ee ee 75 SAS) Oa ea . 200, OO 
} ae — ig ~_ . ae - 100, 00 


(2) Umpire without previous professional experience or umpire with less than 
tico years’ professional experience who has been released more than 30 playing 
days.—Any league above Class D which contracts with an umpire without pre- 
vious professional experience, or with an umpire who, at the conclusion of the 
preceding season has been credited with less than two years of professional 
experience, and who has been released more than 30 playing days prior to the 
date of signing, shall pay to the National Association the consideration set 
forth below: 


If Signed [If Not Signed 

” — rhrougt | Chi i 

Classification Umpire | pater 

| Bureat Bureau 
AAA. < $2. 000 
AA.. eS eccescescoossccoese 1K 1, ™Ww 
2 ET EEE ‘ 100 | 7) 
B : oo | 400 
C....----------2+--22--- | ] 250 


(3) By class D leagues.—Class D leagues may sign free agent umpires at any 
time and from any source without payment of a consideration to the National 
Association, 

(e) Exclusion of part-time umpires.—The provisions of this Section 25.01 
shall not apply to any umpire who is employed on an “emergency” or “part-time” 
basis. 

SecTION 28.02. Contract tender——Umpires must be tendered contracts on or 
before March 1 of each year, or they become free agents. 

SECTION 28.038. Protection of umpires.—The umpire is not alone the representa- 
tive of the league and its president, but is also the representative of the National 
Association and must be respected accordingly. He must be accorded full pro- 
tection and assistance by every club, club official, manager, and player during 
the period of his assignment in that city. Failure to afford such protection 
may subject the offending club to a substantial fine and/or forfeiture of its 
franchise, and may subject the offending or defaulting official, manager, or 
player to a fine, suspension, or placement on the Ineligible List, as the president 
of the league, the President of the National Association, or the Executive Com- 
mittee may determine. 

SECTION 28.04. Umpires acting as scouts.—-No umpire shall receive or be offered 
money or other valuable consideration for services rendered or to be rendered, 
or supposed to be or have been rendered, in connection with the acquisition of 
players by any club. An umpire or club violating this rule shall be fined double 
the amount received or offered, but in no event shall such fine be less than $500.00, 

Section 28.05. All provisions of this Agreement which pertain to the assign- 
ment of contracts and to the inactive lists (Suspended, Disabled, Temporarily 
Inactive, Restricted, Voluntarily Retired, Government, and Ineligible Lists) shall 
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be applied to umpire contracts in exactly the same manner as they apply (» 
player contracts. 

SecTion 28.06. Under control limitations.—No league shall have under co: 
trol or reservation at any one time more umpire contracts than the limit se: 
forth below for leagues of its classification: 


Classification : Limit | Classification—Continued Lin 
ite ne EP ae Ree aia et 18 Le ee LFS Be ER, TSR ee 15 
2 RR ee Lek a Mia are teve Spee Pe. 17 Cee clea ded, bee Be 13 
a ee 16 SRE ee Pee PL ee BR RA 1 


Included in the above “under control’ totals shall be all contracts of umpires 
on the Active, Disabled, Temporarily Inactive, and Suspended Lists, and 4! 
umpire contracts optionally assigned by the league. The contracts of umpires 
who have been promulgated as being on the National Defense Service, Military, 
Government, Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, or Ineligible Lists shall not ty 
included within the limits set forth in this paragraph. These limits likewise 
shall not be applied against any umpire who might be available to any league 
for bona fide “emergency” service. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-NINE, WORKING AGREEMENTS 


Secrion 29.01. Definition—A club may convey by written agreement to a 
club of higher classification the right to select the contract, or contracts, of on: 
or more players for a specified consideration which in no event shall be less 
than $100.00 per contract selected. Such agreements shall be known as “working 
agreements” and shall be subject to approval by the Commissioner if between : 
Major League club and a Minor League club and by the President of th: 
National Association if between Minor League clubs. 

SecTion 29.02. Final date for selections under working agreements.—Any 
and all selections under working agreements must be made on or before October 
1 of each year by written or telegraphic notice to the club from which the 
selection is to be made, and to the Commissioner and the President of the 
National Association if the selection is made by a Major League club, and to the 
elub from which the selection is made and the President of the National As 
sociation if selecting club is a Minor League elub. 

Section 29.03. Liability of selector upon disbandment of selectee.—Should 
a selectee club, party to a working agreement, for any reason decide to disband 
or otherwise cease operations, it shall give the selector club not less than fiv 
days’ written or telegraphic notice of such intention prior to the contemplated 
date of disbandment during which period said selector club shall have the right 
to select player contracts from the selectee club as provided in the working 
agreement without liability for any payments beyond those already due or paid 
prior to date of such notice, provided, however, that 

(7) if at the time of such notice there exist any baseball lien claims owed 
and unsatisfied by the selectee club, the selector club shall pay the total con 
sideration provided for in the working agreement, or—if the entire considera- 
tion be not required to pay such claims—then such part of the total as may be 
necessary to satisfy such claims; and, provided further that 

(6) if upon disbandment or other cessation of operation, the selectee owes 
no baseball lien claims, the amount which selector must pay shall be not less 
than $100.00 per player contract selected, including payment previously made 
under the agreement. 


ARTICLE THIRTY. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEcTION 30.01. Tampering.—To preserve discipline and competition, and to 
prevent the enticement of players, coaches, managers, and umpires, there shal! 
be no negotiations or dealings respecting employment, either present or pro- 
spective, between any player, coach, or manager and any club other than the 
club with which he is under contract or acceptance of terms, or by which he is 
reserved, or between any umpire and any league other than the league with 
which he is under contract or acceptance of terms, unless the club or league 
with which he is connected shall have, in writing, expressly authorized such 
negotiations or dealings prior to their commencement. 

Section 30.02. Making false charges.—Any club, club official, manager, player, 
scout, or umpire who, at any time, publicly or otherwise, makes charges reflect- 
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ing upon the integrity of any officer of this Association, any league official, club, 
club official, manager, or umpire, shall be cited for an appearance before the 
President of the National Association for trial. Failure to appear, or failure 
to substantiate such charges, shall subject the author to such penalties as the 
President may impose. Should such allegedly false charges be proved to be 
true, the guilty party shall be subject to such penalties as the President may 
impose. 

Section 30.03. Negotiating with individuals and organizations in conflict with 
this agreement forbidden.—(a) Any club, party to or identified with this 
Agreement, which shall enter into any negotiation to become a member of or 
in any way cooperate with any organization of professional baseball clubs 
whose existence will in any manner conflict with the letter and spirit of this 
Agreement, or the interests of any of the clubs operating under it, shall thereby 
uutomatically forfeit all rights and privileges conferred by this Agreement, 
including membership in any league party to this Agreement, and all right 
to hold and/or reserve players’ contracts. This penalty shall be positive and 
final except that such penalty may be revoked by unanimous action of the 
Executive Committee, or upon approval by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of this Association, 

(b) Any officer, manager, or player who shall enter into any such negotiation, 
or who shall agree or contract to play with any club member of such organization, 
shall be declared ineligible and subject to all applicable penalties set forth above. 

Section 30.04 Club playing players under contract to other clubs.—Any club 
which knowingly plays a player who is under contract or reservation to another 
club of this Association shall be fined not less than $500.00 by the President of 
the National Association. 

SECTION 30.05. (a) Official playing rules must be used.—Any club that plays 
a game of baseball except under the playing rules adopted by this Association 
shall be subject to such fine as the President of the National Association may 
impose, not exceeding $500.00, 

(b) Official baseball.—Standard uniform resiliency for an official baseball 
shall be agreed upon by the Major-Minor League Rules committee, and there- 
after no league shall adopt an official baseball differing in resiliency from the 
uniform standard so provided. (This rule shall go into effect at the opening 
of the championship season of 1949.) 

SECTION 80.06, Tivo games daily schedule limitation.——No club shall enzage 

more than two championship games started on the same day. Penalty for 

ition shall be a fine not to exceed $500.00 imposed by the l’resident of the 
National Association upon each offending club. Any game in excess of two 
started within a period of ene day shall be thrown out of the records, 

SECTION 30.07 Exhibition games.—lExhibition games shall be regulated by 
the several leagues, except that no exhibition game shall be played wit) any 
club containing or playing any disqualified player, or with any club which has 
played an ineligible club during the championship season or at any other time. 

SECTION 30.08. Players may not play against ineligibles.—No player shall at 
any time play with or against any club which contains or plays any disqualified 
player, or which at any time has played an ineligible club. 

SeeT10on 30.09 Use of parks by ineligibles forbidden —No club shall permit 
games to be played in parks owned or controlled by it in which a club or clubs 
containing or playing any disqualified player shall participate. 

SecTION 30.10. Penalties.—Violations of Sections 30.07, 30.08, and/or 
shall subject each offender to fine, suspension, or other penalty in the discretion 
of the President of the National Association. 

Section 30.11 Interleague series——No club or the players thereof shall be 
permitted to participate in any interleague series of games until after applica- 
tion therefor shall have been made by the leagues concerned to, and approved by, 
the President of the National Association. Each such series shall be conducted 
by a Board of Control of three members, consisting of the presidents of the 
leagues concerned and the President of the National Association or such other 
person or persons as they may respectively designate to act for him or them. 
All such series shall be conducted in accordance with rules and regulations 
formulated by said Board of Control, provided, however, that such rules and 
regulations shall not conflict with the provisions of this Agreement. 

All members of said Board or their duly authorized representatives shall be 
in actual attendance at each game. Should any member of the said Board fail 
or decline to act or leave before such series is completed or fail to designate a 
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representative to act in his place and stead, the President of the National As 
sociation shall appoint a substitute for such person. 

The expenses of the members of such Board, incurred in connection with and 
attendance at such series, shall be paid out of and shall be deducted by the 
Board from the receipts of such interleague series. 

Section 30.12 Intraleague series—Should a league adopt a schedule pro 
viding for a postseason play-off series, such series shall be considered as part 
of the championship schedule and must be played under league rules and under 
the supervision of the league president. The contracts of all players par- 
ticipating, or subject to service in such series, shall automatically be extended 
to cover the period of said series, and clubs shall be liable for the payment of 
salaries at rates stipulated therein. The receipts of such series shall be divided 
as detérmined by the league; provided, however, that if the players are to share 
in the receipts thereof, a player's portion of such receipts shall not be chargeable 
against his club's salary limit. 

SeEcTION 30.13. Disbandment of clubs.—The disbandment of a club, the sur- 
render of its franchise, or its expulsion from membership in any league acting 
hereunder shall operate as a release of its players from contract or reservation 
by said club. But the contract and services of such players shall be subject 
to the league officials for 15 days during the playing season, players’ salaries to 
continue during that period, and for {0 days between seasons if salaries of the 
players have been paid in full to end of current season, for the purpose of 
supplying the vacancy in membership, or disposal of by sale to other clubs in 
the league or clubs in other leagues, members of the National Association, or 
the Major Leagues, the players’ salary to continue. In no event, however, shall 
the 90-day period between seasons, as referred to herein, extend beyond March 1 
of any year. 

SecTION 30.14. Holidays and Sundays ertend performance.—Whenever by the 
terms of a player’s contract, or of the Major-Minor League Agreement or Rules, 
or of this Agreement, a particular act or thing is required to be done on or before 
a designated date, if said date falls on a Sunday, or on January 1, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, or any legal 
holiday, the following business day shall be substituted. 

SecTion 30.15. Collections prohibited.—No club shall authorize any individual 
or organization to take up a collection from the patrons at any of the club's 
regularly scheduled, play-off, postseason, or exhibition games. 


ARTICLE THIRTY-ONE. AMENDMENTS 


Secrion 31.01. (a) The Executive Committee and the President of the Na- 
tional Association shall constitute the Standing Committee on Revision of the 
National Association Agreement. As such, they shall have authority to formu- 
late or recommend for adoption any amendments to this Agreement which they 
deem advisable. 

(b) They shall also constitute the Standing Committee on Revision of the 
Major-Minor League Agreement and the Major-Minor League Rules with full 
authority to meet independently or jointly with the Commissioner, the Executive 
Council, or either of them for the purpose of formulating, discussing, or recom- 
mending for adoption any amendments to the Major-Minor League Agreement 
or the Major-Minor League Rules which they deem advisable. 

(c) Any amendments to this Agreement, or the Major-Minor League Agree- 
ment or Major-Minor League Rules, proposed for consideration at the annual 
meeting, either by the Committee on Revision or by any member of this Associa- 
tion, shall be submitted in writing to the President of the National Association 
at least 30 days prior to the date upon which such annual meeting is to convene, 
The President of the National Association shall promptly transmit proposed 
amendments to this Agreement to the league presidents, to the Committee on 
Revision, and all National Association clubs: and, proposed amendments to 
the Major-Minor League Agreement and/or Major-Minor League Rules to the 
league presidents, to the Committee on Revision, to the Commissioner, to the 
Executive Council, to the presidents of the Major Leagues, and to all National 
Association clubs. 

(dq) Any amendment to this Agreement proposed thereafter shall require 
unanimous consent of the membership for consideration at the annual meeting, 
except that such proposed amendment may be submitted for consideration there- 
ufter, but not less than 15 days before the convening of the annual meeting, if 
recommended unanimously by the Committee on Revision, and except that a 
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proposed amendment to the Major-Minor League Agreement and/or Major- 
Minor League Rules may be submitted if presented not less than 15 days prior 
to the convening of such meeting and if recommended by unanimous joint action 
of the Committee on Revision, the Commissioner, and the Executive Council. 

Secrion 31.02 Vote requirement.—This Agreement may be amended by the 
affirmative votes of three-fourths of the leagues represented and qualified to 
yote at any annual or special meeting. 

Section 31.03. Mail vote—(a) The President of the National Association 
may, or upon the written request to him of seven or more qualified leagues shall, 
submit proposed amendments for adoption at other than an annual or a special 
meeting by a mail vote. 

(b) Such amendments shall be sent by registered mail by the President of 
the National Association to the president of each league. Such amendments 
may be adopted by the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the qualified members. 

(c) A fine of $100.00 shall be imposed in the event of failure of any league 
to return its vote or submit a statement that its membership elected not to vote, 
within 15 days from the date of mailing the proposed amendments. 

Section 31.04. The adoption and amending of the Major-Minor League Acree- 
ment and Major-Minor League Rules by the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues shall at all times when submissions are made require the 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of the represented and qualified members of the 
National Association for adoption. 

Section 31.05. Presentation to major leagues.——Upon adoption of legisla- 
tion by the National Association affecting the Major-Minor League Agreement 
or Major-Minor League Rules, the President of this Association, or a repre- 
sentative or representatives appointed by him with the concurrence of the spon- 
sors, shall attend the Major League meetings at which said legislation is to be 
considered. 

Section 31.06. Mail vote on Major-Minor amendments.—Any proposed amend- 
ment to the Major-Minor League Agreement or Major-Minor League Rules 
adopted by the National Association in the period between annual meetings 
of the National Association shall be submitted, immediately upon adoption, by 
the President of the National Association to the Commissioner, who shall forth- 
with transmit the proposed amendment to the Major League clubs for mail vote. 
The President of the National Association shall submit forthwith for muil vote 
any proposed amendment to the Major-Minor League Agreement or Major-Minor 
League Rules which has been noticed to him by the Commissioner during the 
period between annual meetings of the National Association as having been 
adopted by the Major Leagues. 

Section 31.07. Revision committee to conform amendments.—Any amend- 
ment to the Major-Minor League Agreement or the Major-Minor League Rules 
duly adopted which affects the National Association Agreement shall operate 
to amend said Agreement, and the Standing Committee on Revision is author- 
ized and directed to cause this Agreement to be brought into conformity with 
any and all such amendments. 

ARTICLE THIRTY-TWO. PARTIES BOUND BY AGREEMENT 

All leagues parties to this Agreement and their constituent clubs severally 
agree to be bound by the decisions made and imposed under the provisions 
hereof by the Commissioner, the Executive Committee, or the President of the 
National Association. 


ADOPTION AND EXTENSION OF AGREEMENT 
Adopted at Chicago, Sept. 6, 1901. 
TEN-YEAR AGREEMENT 


Resolved, That we hereby agree, jointly and severally to extend the life of the 
National Agreement of the National Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, adopted at Chicago, September 6, 1901, for the period of 10 years from 
the sixth day of September, 1901. 

This Agreement shall be and is binding upon our successor or successors, and 
upon any and all associations, leagues and clubs hereafter becoming parties 
of this National Association Agreement. 

Revised and adopted at New York, Oct. 24, 1901. 
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EXTENSION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGREEMENT FOR TEN YEARS FROM 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1911 


Resolved, That the Agreement of the National Association of Professional] 
Baseball Leagues be and the same is hereby altered and amended to read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we hereby agree jointly and severally to extend the terms of 
the National Agreement of the National Association of Professional Baseba}]| 
Leagues, heretofore adopted at Chicago, September 6, 1901, for the period of 10 
years, which period will expire on the sixth day of September 1911, for the 
period of 10 years from the sixth day of September 1911, which extended period 
will expire on the sixth day of September 1921. 

This Agreement shall be and is binding upon our successor or successors, and 
upon any and all associations, leagues and clubs now members of this Associa- 
tion, or hereafter becoming parties to this National Association Agreement. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGREEMENT FROM SEPTEMBER 6, 1921 


Resolved, That the Agreement of the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues be, and the same is hereby altered and amended to read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we hereby agree jointly and severally to extend the terms of 
the National Agreement of the National Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues heretofore adopted at Chicago, September 6, 1901, for the period of 10 
years (which period expired on the sixth day of September 1911, and again ex- 
tended for a period of 10 years from the sixth day of September 1911, which 
extended period again expired on the sixth day of September 1921), for a fur- 
ther period of ten years, which further extended period will expire on the sixth 
day of September 1931. Further extended until after the Annual Meeting of 
1931. Further extended by unanimous vote by wire (Dec. 28, 1932) to Decem- 
ber 8, 1933. Further extended on November 16, 1933, for a period of 10 years 
from the eighth day of December 1933, which further extended period will ex- 
pire on the eighth day of December 1943. Further extended on December 2, 
1948, for a period of 10 years from the eighth day of December 1943, which 
further extended period will expire on the eighth day of December 1953. 

This Agreement shall be and is binding upon our successor and successors 
and upon any and all associations, leagues and clubs now members of this Asso- 
ciation or hereafter becoming members to this National Association Agreement. 


REVISIONS OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement was revised at: 


City Dates 
I oc aS ae adage Aaighil scarab cickisia apes carves rranaaies _-- Oct. 22-24, 1903 
el ae Ne A a a ee Oct. 25-27, 1904 
PR a Raed Se Oa a ieee a ee eT Se ON Ree Jan. 9-10, 1906 
ae, ee ieee Se SE ee FS eat Carelli ipatige en Hee peer ten Dene Jan. 8-10, 1907 
I aia os ur ade bnactemnbens ied capieshatscaeintalescdineag hed abs es Oct. 29-31, 1907 
EE Bee eee ea a ee ee en Se RET Mee ee eet Nov, 10-12, 1908 
a es aC ee nr See Ce ne ee ee ene eT a ee Nov. 9-12, 1909 
i ER ESE ee Oe ie Rk ore aE) DRE ee Nov. 15-17, 1910 
Se ae pte nee OLN Sot Pet ioe REE ree om Se ee Nov. 15-18, 1911 
mn weunee.... ss ipo bie oae. ae ee ee See ee OTN E Nov. 12-14, 1912 
Columipus..._........ ia es See Se ee a a ene Faber = Pee ee Nov. 11-13, 1913 
|” EE ee ees Fag ee Os EIR 8 SRE toe hy see ee Nov. 10-12, 1914 
ee, Senet aes eh Fe SME eee 2 ee Pe eS _.. Nov. 9-12, 1915 
New Orleans______-~- Sis ise auth a estete ee case ca necealan acannon ae mesa sraripetebsile be Nov. 14-16, 1916 
I eet cease shite es abies pines Nov. 13-15, 1917 
ENS SPP A SEE A Oy Epa See Nov, 12-14, 1918 
a a) ke cng andiieninn naan pisainhaetee Noy, 11-18, 1919 
RE PRR ANE cE ra Oe ne a A a so Nov. 9-11, 1920 
Caieaeo........ NSLS ee sec ansianibaidhaine sccbiah oiebesaibutincal ates seioncalaceaaicenieaaees Jan. 11--18, 1921 
a a I RE. SSSR ai eS ge ee aay ee ES RARER Dec, 6-8, 1921 
I soc Liatananrde dptrienguckedinvent iearGiidi inasastiadesdateectaha mementos eabbaaiats Dec. 5-7, 1922 
| SE eee Fy ee Se Re eae One nee seersaNikedons Dec. 11-14, 1923 


I a ao cto esc ead cs Sita cratic gsi aehee neat a eonagnedo us sceigsndinlen ei Sohbet age Dec. 2-4, 1924 
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REVISIONS OF AGREEMENT—continued 


This agreement was revised at: 


City Dates 
rye eee eee ee a ee ee Jan. 12-14, 1926 
Asheville ( ke aE Se Soe ae ne a a ee Ee Dec. 7- 9, 1926 
ealiee ee iba ks is titled dct eanlndh alibephcidcdipapitidians tal ipeicdapenantnnahinpeas Dec. 6-8, 1927 
Chichi... cescwed= antes eben nee n enn et amma Jan. 9, 1928 
eek = PL) a ee eee. = — Ol 
Chattanooga__------- lai Srciapldicasecsh Geum aeincdei aca dicacioa-aaetabtaamamheran Dec. 4-6, 1929 
Montreal__-- - SOME oowewe ete Cte mip OC BneNaaw@awes Dec 3-5, 1930 
Se ee a ee ee ee a a a eae Dee. 2-4, 1931 
CT it eh ei eee eee Ca at See are Dec. 7-9, 1932 
OTE Ende Bit tod SET I es DR eee ee ee Re maoncae MOV. 15-17, 19353 
FE ae ee ee ee en ae ae ee I Nov, 21-23, 1934 
Davton SE en ee es to ee ee ne Sei. ee, eee ee 
EE Re Ee RNA ce eee a fe ae ne ee MT Te eo a ae Dec, 2-4, 1936 
a a a ee ne a RATE Dec. 1-3, 1937 
ET ee eS a a a ee Re a ere en Dec. 7-9, 1938 
IE ear eae Ce eee eae Ce Oe RE ee ee ee _ Dec. 4-6, 1939 
Atlanta_- a a cal a sdb cen llacia eb alniee Aaa legen albany endo ihennistp ite Dec, 4-6, 1940 
BE Ey ae a ere ee ae fe a RE. ne ee Fe ee Dec. 3—5, 1941 
Ck a ik cacti chs tp tceiamaceigh np aieedis dni i itnatin sn adage . Dec. 4, 1942 
a a a i 8 sired sai ein annette Dec. 1-2, 1948 
ee oe obctebin ab hb dibaedamae ene Dec. 6-8, 1944 
oS TLE eT ee ae eT ee te en, 
Pe EE ee ae ers anes OO es! eC 
aii ks snail hecbcictisct cess sec its capsaicin tetera apni Dec. 3-5, 1947 
aii it dns eh eh iticimiitnrwctiniirenianin Dec, 8-10, 1948 
Baltimore_______ De i a a aa a . Dec. 7-9, 1949 
Bt. Dei So ok viditels ak Pe EN a 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1951 
Members of the Committee 
Herman D. White, Vice President and Chairman, Eau Claire, Wis (Term ex- 


pires Dee. 1951.) 
Charles A. Hurth, New Orleans, La. Term expires Dec. 1952.) 
Bruce Dudley, Louisville, Ky. (Term expires Dec, 1953.) 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The following Rules and Regulations have been adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues and 
are here given in order that they may be understood by all those interested ; 
same being adopted and to remain in force until repealed. 


MEETINGS CALLED 


The President of the National Association or Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall issue calls for all meetings of the Executive Committee and 
preside at such meetings, having all powers with reference thereto which are 
incidental to a presiding officer. 

RULES 


Rule 1. In addition to the annual meeting of the Executive Committee the 
resident of the National Association may at any time, at his own option, or 
at the request of two members of the Committee call special meetings, the place 
of meeting and hour to be determined by the President. 

Rule 2. Notice of such meeting shall be given to all members of the Executive 
Committee by wire or mail to reach the respective members at least three days 
prior to such meeting; provided, however, that a meeting may be held at any 
time and place through unanimous consent of all members. 

Rule 3. All papers, telegrams, affidavits, and other evidence in all cases 
presented to the Executive Committee shall be filed with the President of the 
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National Association. Contracts submitted to be returned to the proper parties 
in due course. 

Rule 4. Whenever a decision is made containing an important ruling or new 
procedure, the same shall be reduced to writing by the President of the Nationa} 
Association, and copies transmitted to the several league members of the Na- 
tional Association through the respective presidents. 

Rule 5. When Executive Committee members request it the President of 
the National Association shall send a copy of votes of Executive Committee mem- 
bers on any question which has been determined by the Executive Committee 
and any member of the Executive Committee shall have the right to receive 
at any time such records. 

Rule 6. Any application for a rehearing must be filed in writing with the 
President of the National Association, by the parties interested, within 50 days 
after such decision has been made. In no case shall a matter be reopened unless 
the application has been filed within said 30 days. The applicant shall state 
in concise form the reason for the request, together with any new evidence in 
the case. 

Rule 7. The Executive Committee, through its Chairman and/or the President 
of the National Association, is hereby empowered to enforce payment of admitted 
or established claims or debts due by any umpire, player or manager and to 
suspend said umpire, player or manager until paid. 

Rule 8. No transaction of any kind shall be approved or promulgated unless 
checks are made payable to the National Association. 

Rule 9. All National Association clubs are required to give a player notice 
in writing as to whether he is transferred outright or optionally, and file a copy 
with the President of the National Association. 

Rule 10. In cases where a player or club having claim against a club or Minor 
League shall have complied with the regulations relative to filing such claim 
with the President of the league against which claim has been lodged against 
league or club, and said League President fails or refuses to render decision on 
such claim as required by the National Association rules, then upon request 
of the player or club directed to the President of the National Association, the 
President of the National Association shall render a decision by default upon 
such claim, 

Rule 11. No claims presented to the President of the National Association 
hy persons acting as scouts for any National Association club shall be recognized 
unless such scouts are under regular contract with the club, a copy of the con- 
tract being on file with the President of the National Association prior to the 
commencement of negotiations for the scouting and employment of the particu- 
lar ball player. 

Rule 12. The membersh’p and pretection fee due September 1 each year 
shall be on the particular territory operated on that date. If the club owner 
later abandons the territory upon which the payment was made and moves 
the franchise to new territory, protection fee must be paid on the new territory 
and the franchise owner shall not receive any credit for protection previously 
paid on territory from which the franchise was removed. Provided, however, 
when the operator of a franchise shifts it from one city to another in the same 
league then the membership and protection fee previously paid may be applied 
to the unexpired term at the new location. 

GreorcE M. TrRAvuTMAN, 
President. 

Herman DD. Write, 

Vice President & Chairman. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE SERVICE REINSTATEMENT AND WATVER RULES 


The following are the Major-Minor League Rules which apply to any player 
reinstated to the active list of a Major or Minor League club on or after December 
15, 1950, from the National Defense Service List, the Military List, or the Gov- 
ernment List. 

In addition to the following National Defense Service Rules each club is re- 
quired to comply fully with the provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948 as 
extended by the Selective Service Extension Act of 1950 and other pertinent 
Federal acts pertaining to the reemployment of veterans. Each club should be 
fully advised us to its rights and obligations under the law. 
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NDS RULE I 


(a) Prineiple-—A player who has served in the armed forces in time of 
national emergency, as and when declared by the Major-Minor League Executive 
Council, upon his reinstatement to the active list of a club from the National De- 
fense Service List, the Military List, or the Government List, shall be considered 
as having been in baseball service during the period dating from his entry into the 
armed forces until the date of his discharge, in connection with any Major-Minor 
League rule under which baseball service accrues to the player’s advantage. If 
reinstated to the active list of a Major League ciub, this shall apply to the pliay- 
er’s ten-year veteran status and to the limitation upon the club's right to ssign 
his contract optionally without waivers. If reinstated to the active list of a 
Minor League club, this shall apply to the player's eligibility for advancement 
by selection and to the limitation, if any, upon the club’s right to assizn his con- 
tract optionally without waivers, but shall not apply to determination of iis 
classification as a rookie, limited service, or veteran player. 

(Nore.—Major-Minor League Executive Council has declared national emer 
gency to exist as of date of adoption of these rules.) 

(b) Players eligible.—A player who enters the armed forces of the United 
States or any ally thereof during such national emergency shall, upon request of 
lis club, be transferred to his club’s National Defense Service List, by the Coin- 
missioner if a Major League player, or by the President of the National Associa- 
tion if a Minor League player. For the purpose of this rule, a player shall be 
considered to have entered the armed forces (1) on the “date of induction”, if his 
entry be through Selective Service, (2) on the “date of entry into active service’, 
if his entry be by voluntary enlistment, or (3) on the date he is ordered to report 
tor active service, if his entry be by transfer from the active or inactive reserve. 

(c) Excluded from player limits—Viayers on the National Defense Service 
List shall not be counted toward the club’s players “under control” or active Uist 
limits. 

(d) Pffective period.—All rights and privileges conferred by these rules shall 
cease at the expiration of twelve months from date of the player's reinstatement, 
except that any season or seasons of baseball service which have accrued to the 
player’s credit as the result of these rules shall continue to be applied to his 
credit. 

(e) “Service” defined.—A National Defense Service List player shall, upon re 
instatement to the active list, be credited with one season of baseball service for 
each championship season of his club during which he served in the armed 
forces for 30 days or more, provided, however, that in determining a Maj 
League player’s ten-year veteran status, the provisions of Major League Rule 
8S (b) shall control, and provided that in no case shall a player be credited with 
more than one season of baseball service for a particular year. 


NDS RULE II. REINSTATEMENT PROCEDURE 


(a) Application—A player who applies for reinstatement to a club’s active 
list from the National Defense Service List within 90 days from date of discharge 
from the armed forces, or from hospitalization continuing after his discharge not 
extending beyond one year, shall be reinstated immediately, by the Commissionec 
if a Major League player, or by the President of the National Association if a 
Minor League player: provided, however, that no player shall be reinstated by a 
Minor League club during the period commencing October 16 and ending at 12:01 
A. M. of the second day of the annual meeting of the National Association. 

(b) Effect of delayed application —(1) Notice required.—In any instance 
where application for reinstatement to a club's active list from the 
National Defense Service List is not made within 90 days from date of discharge 
from the armed forces, or from hospitalization continuing after such dischat 
not extending beyond one year, a club shall be entitled to receive 30 days’ written 
notification of a player's desire to be so reinstated. In such cases, however, at 
tention is directed to the fact that the benefits of Section 9 of the Selective Ser) 
ice Act of 1948 are not applicable. 

(2) Request for voluntary retirement. —The Commissioner, in the ease of a 
Major League player, or the President of the National Association, in the case of a 
Minor League player, shall, upon request of the club, place upon the Voluntarily 
Ketired List a National Defense Service List player who fails to apply for rein 
statement within 90 days of date of discharge from the armed forces, or from 
hospitalization continuing after such discharge not extending beyond one year 
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NDS RULE III, BENEFITS 


(a) Contract tender.—A player reinstated from the National Defense Service 
List to the active list of a Major League club after February 1, or the active 
list of a Minor League club after March 1, shall be tendered a Uniform Player 
Contract for the current season within 15 days after reinstatement. If rein- 
stated between the close of his club’s season and the following February 1, if 
a Major League player, or March 1, if a Minor League player, he shall be 
tendered a contract on or before whichever of those dates is applicable, o: 
within 15 days after reinstatement, whichever date is the later. 

(b) Salary on reemployment—(1) Fifteen-day guarantees.—A player rein 
stated from the National Defense Service List is guaranteed 15 days’ salary at 
the rate specified in the contract signed by him upon reinstatement, and he is 
also guaranteed retention by his club for 15 days of a playing season or seasons 
or 30 days of a training season, before he may be unconditionally released or 
his contract assigned outright, optionally, or conditionally to a club of lowe: 
classification, as provided in the following paragraph (A) of this Rule III 
For the purpose of this rule, two training season days shall be considered as thy 
equivalent of one playing season day, should the spring training and official 
playing seasons overlap. 

(A) Unconditional release or assignment.—Subject to compliance with the 
Selective Service Acts as amended, and subject to waivers as hereinafter set 
forth, at the expiration of the 15-day period a club may release a reinstate: 
National Defense Service List player unconditionally or assign his contract to 
a club of lower classification, without further liability for salary, only if such 
reinstated player is no longer qualified to perform the duties of his position 
or for other good cause, 

(B) Release at player’s request.—Notwithstanding the guarantee set forth in 
paragraph (1) hereof, a club may, subject to waivers as hereinafter provided 
for, release unconditionally at its discretion, without liability for the payment 
of any salary whatsoever, a player who in writing requests such release from 
the club. 

(2) Effect of reinstatement—(A) If reinstated to same classification.—A 
player reinstated from the National Defense Service List to the active list of 
the club which held his contract at the time he entered the armed forces, or of 
a club of like classification, shall be reemployed at not less than the salary 
terms set forth in the contract which was in effect at the time of his entry 
into the armed forces. 

(BB) If reinstated to higher classification.—A player whose contract was as 
signed to a club of higher classification while he was in the armed forces shall 
be reemployed at salary terms not less than 25° in excess of the salary provided 
for in the contract effective at the time he entered the armed services, 

(C) Tenure.—If reinstated between seasons, the salary terms provided for in 
(A) and (B) hereof shall not be reduced during the entire season following the 
player’s reinstatement, notwithstanding any assignment to a club of lower 
classification during such season. If reinstated during a championship season, 
such salary terms shall not be reduced during the remainder of such season or 
during the portion of the succeeding season falling within twelve months from 
date of the player's reinstatement, notwithstanding any assignment to a club of 
lower classification. 

(D) Limitation.—Nothing in paragraphs (A), (B), and (C) of this Rule ITI 
(b) (2) shall be construed as guaranteeing salary to a player beyond the date 
of unconditional release, except in cases, and to the extent, covered by paragraph 
(b) (1) and (b) (1) (A) of this Rule IIL 

(c) Club may require training period.—A club may require a reinstated 
National Defense Service List player to report for spring training, under the 
conditions covering spring training set forth in the Uniform Player Contract, or, 
if reinstated during the official playing season, for a 15-day training period, to 
prepare him for the performance required of him under his contract. The 
«lub shall have no liability for salary during such training period, except in any 
instance where the player is released unconditionally at the conclusion thereof, 
—— case the player is guaranteed the payment of not less than 15 days’ 
salary. 

(d) Effect of reinstatement on player limits —A player reinstated from the 
National Defense Service List to the active list of a club shall not count in any 
player limits of that club, whether active or under control, until he has been 
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with the club 30 days of a playing season or seasons. Should his contract be 
assigned to any other club, he shall immediately count in the player limits of 
such other club. 

(e) Salary upon assignment.—Should the contract of a reinstated Nationa! 
Defense Service List player be assigned (outright, optionally, or conditionally) 
to a club of lower classification during the season or seasons falling within 
the twelve-month period following the player’s reinstatement, the assignee club 
sliall succeed to the assignor’s salary liability to the player to the extent and for 
the period set forth in paragraph (b) (2) hereof, provided, however, that the 
assignor club may obligate itself to assume a portion of the player's salary 
through an understanding to that effect set forth in the assignment agreement. 

(1) Effect on salary limits—(A) If assigned—For the purpose of league 
salary limits, an assignee club acquiring the contract of a reinstated National 
Defense Service List player from a club of higher classification, under which 
contract the player was guaranteed a salary in excess of the average salary 
paid by clubs of the assignee club’s league, shall count against his salary limit 
only the average salary established in such league. In instances where the 
player’s National Defense Service List status expires during a championship 
season, only the average salary need be charged by the assignee club during 
the remainder of the season. 

(B) lf held on reinstating club.—TYhe full salary of a player reinstated to a 
club's own list and retained thereon shall be chargeable against the salary limit. 

(7) Bligibility for post-season series—(1) A player reinstated to a club's 
active list from the National Defense Service List during a championship season 
shall be eligible to participate in the World Series or any other official play-olf or 
post-season series, Whether Major or Minor League, in which the club to which 
he is reinstated participates, without regard for rules to the contrary, if any, 
which might otherwise prevent his participation therein. 

(2) A player whose reinstated National Defense status expires after August 
41, in the case of a Major League player, or within 21 days of the end of the 
season, in the case of a Minor League player, shall not lose eligibility for the 
World Series or any other official play-off or post-season series of that year 
because of player limit rules. 


NDS RULE IV. WAIVERS 


(a) NDS waivers-——-When required.—The contract of a National Defense Serv- 
ice List player shall not be assigned to a club of lower classification while the 
player is on such list, nor shall any such assignment, where such assignment is 
permissible under NDS Rule III (b) (1) (A), be made within twelve months 
from date of such player’s reinstatement unless waivers shall first have been 
obtained in accordance with this waiver rule. Waivers likewise shall be re- 
quired, in accordance with this waiver rule, before a reinstated National Defense 
Service List player may be unconditionally released. 

(b) NDS waivers—Not required.—Only such regular waivers, if any, as may 
he required by the assignor club’s league to assign the contract of a player to a 
club of equal classification, shall be required to support the assignment of the con- 
tract of a reinstated National Defense List player to a club of equal classification. 

(c) Separate requests for NDS waivers.—Waiver requests containing the 
names of reinstated National Defense Service List players shall not inelude 
the names of other players. 

(d) Waivers before assignment—(1) Method of request—A club desiring 
to assign the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
(outright, optionally, or conditionally) to a club of lower classification, where 
such assignment is permissible under NDS Rule III (b) (1) (A), during the 
twelve-month period following the player's reinstatement, shall request waivers 
on the player’s services from all other clubs of its league (or, if a Major League 
player, from all other Major League clubs). Requests for such waivers shall be 
filed with the club’s league president, who shall promptly transmit the request 
to all other clubs of his league. 

(2) Method of claim—(A) By major league club—The Major League rules 
as to time of claiming and withdrawing request shall apply to National Defense 
Service List waivers covering a Major League player. 

(B) By minor league club.—Waiver claims by a Minor League club must be 
made by telegram to its league president, within 4 days from date of waiver 


= 


request during the playing season, and within 7 days during the off-season 
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Requests for waivers on any one player shall not be withdrawn by the same 
club more than twice during the twelve-month period following date of player's 
reinstatement. Such withdrawal must be made within 2 days after notification 
of claim during the playing season, or within 4 days during the off-season. 

(3) Effective period.—Waivers, when granted, shall be effective for 30 days 
of a championship season or seasons, 

(4) Period between requests when waivers withdraion.—Should a request for 
waivers on the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player be 
withdrawn, waivers on such contract shall not be requested until at least 30 days 
have elapsed after the expiration date of the withdrawn request. 

(5) Notice of irrevocability—When a club’s right to withdraw a request for 
waivers has expired, any subsequent waiver requests by such club on such 
contract, within 12 months from cate of the player's reinstatement. shall state 
that the waiver request cannot be withdrawn. 

(6) Consideration.—The consideration to be paid for award on waiver claim 
of the contract of a reinstated National Defense Service List player shall be the 
consideration established by the assignor club’s league for awards on waiver 
claims of contracts of players other than reinstated National Defense Service 
List players, or the figure set forth below for the classification concerned, which- 
ever is the lesser: 


If claimed by a Major League club___-_----- $10, 000 


If claimed by an AAA club_-_-_-----_---__ on e . 5, 000 
ae, Ee Nt NED | AR NII oe tales teenpeser an csleoninniad mires AEA See eee ee 3, 750 
If claimed by an Al club___--_-~- re eee Beties sabe nae 1, 750 
If claimed by an A club___------___-__ ae, i= he, " 1, 250 
i; Gueee ey 6 8 Geb: 2+... ee ee iets: HOO 
If claimed by a C club... ......... PN she 7 Lie SET eae aay Le Ie eee 350 

100 


eR RE meee Lees Pan ee Seen Cee een eT ee care 


(7) Priorities in event of multiple claims.—If claimed by more than one club 
of the assignor’s league, the contract shall be awarded to the claiming club 
standing lowest in the current championship season on the date of award of 
the contract, or, if during the off-season, then to the claiming club lowest in the 
preceding championship season. Should such lowest standing be shared by two 
or more claiming clubs, the contract shall be awarded by lot among such claiming 
clubs. 

(e) Waivers before unconditional release—(1) By major league club.—The 
provisions of Major League Rule S (a) shall apply in any instance where a Major 
League club desires to release a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
unconditionally. 

(2) Buy minor league club—(A) Waiver request: consideration.—A Minor 
League club desiring to release a reinstated National Defense Service List player 
unconditionally shall first tender, through its league president, an assignment of 
the player’s contract to all other clubs in its league for a consideration of One 
Dollar, and the waiver request shall state that the waivers are sought for the 
purpose of unconditional release. Should such contract be claimed, the request 
for waivers cannot be withdrawn. 

(B) If claimed.—Upon receipt of the waiver request, any club of the request- 
ing club’s league may, within 4 days from date of the request, file claim to an 
assignment of the player's contract by telegraphic notification to its league 
president. The requesting club, upon receipt of notification of the claim from 
the league president, shall immediately notify the player in writing, copy of 
which notification shall be filed by the club with its league president, that it 
had requested waivers on his contract for the purpose of unconditional release, 
that the contract has been claimed (giving name of the claiming club), and 
that the player has 48 hours within which to notify his club in writing as to 
whether he elects to accept assignment to the claiming club or desires an uncon- 
ditional release. If the player fails to give the club written notification of his 
election as provided above, the contract shall be assigned to the claiming club 
entitled thereto. In the event more than one club shall claim such contract, the 
club entitled to the assignment shall be determined in the manner set forth in 
paragraph (d) (7) hereof. 

(C) If not claimed.—If the player's contract is not claimed, the club shall 
deliver written notice of unconditional release to the player within 48 hours 
after expiration of the waiver period, unless the club and player mutually agree 
to the continuation of the player's services at not less than his current salary, 
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in which case the waivers secured for the purpose of unconditional release 
automatically expire. Written notification of any such agreement must be given 
to the league president, by both club and player, promptly upon its consumma- 
tion. 

(D) Duration of waivers—Waivers for the purpose of unconditional release 
of a reinstated National Defense Service List player may be requested at any 
time, during the playing season or between seasons, and such waivers shall be 
valid for 4 days only. 


Population Number of 
Requirement Players 


Structure of organized beseball 
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3,000,000 
24 CLUBS 


1,750,000 2 LEAGUES 


16 CLUBS 


A 
1,000,000 4 LEAGUES 680 
30 CLUBS 
3 6 
250,000 9 LEAGUES 1355 
68 CLUBS 
Cc 
150,000 i2,_ LEAGUES 740 
94 CLUBS 


uP TO oO 1oR) 
\ 19 LEAGUES — 
127 CLUBS 7389 

















AMERICAN LEGION 16000 TEAMS 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 2000 TEAMS 
WATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS 8000 TEAMS 
AMERICAN BASEBALL CONGRESS 2.600 TEAMS 








LITTLE LEAGUES 3,000 TEAMS 
COLLEGE TEAMS 650 
SANDLOT TEAMS ? 





PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL IN AMERICA, 192S—-NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGREEMENT 


> * * * od o > 
ARTICLE 16, SALARY LIMITS AND PLAYER LIMITS 


Secrion 1. The maximum monthly salary limit, per club, of the severa! leagues 
shall be not more than: 

Class A—Each Class A league to fix its own salary limit and so notify the 
President of the National Association. 

Class B—S4,500. 

Class C—$3,250. 

Class D—8$2,800. 

Manager’s salary excluded in above salary limits. 

* > * . » - - 


Sec. 5. Cluss AA shall not have more than 35 players under contract or reser 
vation at any time, which number must be reduced to not more than 25 players 
within 30 days after the opening of the season to the 25th day of August of 
each year. 

Class A. For 20 days after opening of season, not more than 30 players; there 
after 23 players until August 25. 

Class B. For 20 days after opening of season, not more than 20 players; 
thereafter not more than 15 players until August 25. 

Class C. For 20 days after opening of season, not more than 20 players; there- 
after not more than 14 players until August 25. 

Class D. For 20 days after opening of season, not more than 18 players; there 
after not more than 14 players until August 25. 

80861—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6——-80 : 
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UNIFORM PLAYER’S CONTRACT, AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSION A 
BASEBALL CLuBs ' 


eee PE ee elie a , herein called the Playe: 

The Club is a member of the American League of Professions! 
Baseball Clubs, a voluntary association of eight member clubs 
which has subscribed to the Major League Rules with the Nationa 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs and its constituent clubs 
and to the Major-Minor League Rules with that League and thie 
National Association of Baseball Leagues. The purpose of thos: 
rules is to insure the public wholesome and high-class professiona 
baseball by defining the relations between Club and Player, be 
tween club and club, between league and league, and by vesting 
in a designated Commissioner broad powers of control and dis 
cipline, and of decision in case of disputes, 

In consideration of the facts above recited and of the promises 
of each to the other, the parties agree as follows: 

1. The Club hereby employs the Player to render, and the Player 
agrees to render, skilled services as a baseball player during th: 
| AEs a ec li scenario rans gait Sine Re ess sain auanecalbavnaleaociea 
including the Club’s training season, the Club’s exhibition games 
the Club’s playing season, and the World Series (or any other 
official series in which the Club may participate and in any re 
ceipts of which the player may be entitled to share). 

2. For performance of the Player’s services and promises here 
under the Club will pay the Player the sum of $____-_-----_- 
as follows: 

In semi-monthly installments after the commencement of the 
playing season covered by this ecntract, unless the Player is 
“abroad” with the Club for the purpose of playing games, in 
which event the amount then due shall be paid on the first week 
day after the return “home” of the Club, the terms “home” and 
“abroad’ meaning respectively at and away from the city in 
which the Club has its baseball field. 

If a monthly rate of payment is stipulated above, it shall begin 
with the commencement of the Club’s playing season (or such 
subsequent date as the Player's services may commence) and 
end with the termination of the Club’s scheduled playing season, 
and shall be payable in semi-monthly installments as above 
provided. 

If the player is in the service of the Club fer part of the playing 
season only, he shall receive such proportion of the sum above 
mentioned, as the number of days of his actual employment i! 
the Club’s playing season bears to the number of days in said 
season. 

If the rate of payment stipulated above is less than $5,000 per 
year, the player, nevertheless, shall be paid at the rate of $5,000 
per year for each day of his service as a player on a Major League 
team. 

3. (a) The Player agrees to perform his services hereunder 
diligently and faithfully, to keep himself in first class physical 
condition and to obey the Club's training rules, and pledges him 
self to the American public and to the Club to conform to high 
standards of personal conduct, fair play, and good sportsmanship 

(b) In addition to his services in connection with the actual 
playing of baseball, the Player agrees to cooperate with the Club 
and participate in any and all promotional activities of the Club 
and its League, which, in the opinion of the Club, will promote 
the welfare of the Club or professional baseball, and to observe 
and comply with all requirements of the Club respecting conduct 
and service of its teams and its players, at all times whether on 
or oft the field. 


1The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs uses an identical uniform player's 
contract. 
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(c) The Player agrees that his picture may be taken for still 
photographs, motion pictures or television at such times as the 
Club may designate and agrees that all rights in such pictures 
shall belong to the Club and may be used by the Club for publicity 
purposes in any manner it desires. The Player further agrees 
that during the playing season he will not make public appear- 
ances, participate in radio or television programs or permit his 
picture to be taken or write or sponsor newspaper or magazine 
articles or sponsor commercial products without the written 
consent of the Club, which shall not be withheld except in the 
reasonable interests of the Club or professional baseball. 

1. (a) The Player represents and agrees that he has excep- 
tional and unique skill and ability as a baseball player; that his 
services to be rendered hereunder are of a special, unusual and 
extraordinary character which gives them peculiar value which 
cannot be reasonably or adequately compensated for in damages 
at law, and that the Player’s breach of this contract will cause the 
Club great and irreparable injury and damage. The Player 
agrees that, in addition to other remedies, the Club shall be 
entitled to injunctive and other equitable relief to prevent a 
breach of this contract by the Player, including, among others, 
the right to enjoin the Player from playing baseball for any 
other person or organization during the term of this contract. 

(b) The Player represents that he has no physical or mental 
defects, known to him, which would prevent or impair perform- 
ance of his services. 

(c) The Player represents that he does not, directly or indi- 
rectly, own stock or have any financial interest in the ownership 
or earnings of any Major League club, except as hereinafter ex- 
pressly set forth, and covenants that he will not hereafter, while 
connected with any Major League club, acquire or hold any 
such stock or interest except in accordance with Major League 
Rule 20 (e). 

5. (a) The Player agrees that, while under contract, and prior 
to expiration of the Club’s right to renew this contract, he will 
not play baseball otherwise than for the Club, except that the 
layer may participate in post-season games under the conditions 
prescribed in the Major League Rules. Major League Rule 18 (b) 
s set forth on page 4 hereof. 

(db) The Player and the Club recognize and agree that the 
layer’s participation in other sports may impair or destroy his 
ability and skill as a baseball player. Accordingly the Player 
agrees that he will not engage in professional boxing or wrestling ; 
and that, except with the written consent of the Club, he will not 
engage in any game or exhibition of football, basketball, hockey 
vr other athletic sport. 

6. (a) The Player agrees that this contract may be assigned 
by the Club (and reassigned by any assignee Club) to any other 
lub in accordance with the Major and Major-Minor League 
Rules. 

(b) The amount stated in paragraph 2 hereof which is payable 
to the Player for the period stated in paragraph 1 hereof shall 
not be diminished by any such assignment, except for failure to 
report as provided in the next sub-paragraph (c). 

(c) The Player shall report to the assignee Club promptly (as 
provided in the Regulations) upon receipt of written notice from 
the Club of the assignment of this contract. If the Player fails 
so to report, he shall not be entitled to any payment for the period 
from the date he receives written notice of assignment until he 
reports to the assignee Club. 
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yan ee = (d¢) Upon and after such assignment, all rights and obligations 
wereoe ae of the assignor Club hereunder shall become the rights and obli- 


Assignee Clubs. x - : . ~ 
gations of the assignee Club; provided, however, that— 


(1) The assignee Club shall be liable to the Player for 
payments accruing only from the date of assignment and 
shall not be liable (but the assignor Club shall remain liable) 
for payments accrued prior to that date. 

(2) If at any time the assignee is a Major League Club, 
it shall be liable to pay the Player at the full rate stipulated 
in paragraph 2 hereof for the remainder of the period stated 
in paragraph 1 hereof and all prior assignors and assignees 
shall be relieved of liability for any payment for such period. 

(3) Unless the assignor and assignee clubs agree otherwise, 
if the assignee Club is a Minor League Club, the assignee 
Club shall be liable only to pay the Player at the rate usually 
paid by said assignee Club to other players of similar skill 
and ability in its classification and the assignor Club shall be 
liable to pay the difference for the remainder of the period 
stated in paragraph 1 hereof between an amount computed 
at the rate stipulated in paragraph 2 hereof and the amount 
so payable by the assignee Club. 

Moving (e) In the event this contract is assigned by a Major League 

Expenses, Club during the playing season, the assignor Club shall pay the 
Player his reasonable and actual moving expenses resulting from 
such assignment up to the sum of $500. 

“Club,” (f) All references in other paragraphs of this contract to “the 
Club” shall be deemed to mean and include any assignee of this 
contract. 

Termination. 7. (a) The Player may terminate this contract, upon written 

notice to the Club, if the Club shall default in the payments to 

the Player provided for in paragraph 2 hereof or shall fail to 
perform any other obligation agreed to be performed by the Club 
hereunder and if the Club shall fail to remedy such default within 
ten (10) days after the receipt by the Club of written notice of 

s such default. The Player may also terminate this contract as 

By Club provided in sub-paragraph (f) (4) of this paragraph 7. 

(b) The Club may terminate this contract upon written notice 
to the Player (but only after requesting and obtaining waivers 
of this contract from all other Major League Clubs) if the Player 
shall at any time: 

(1) fail, refuse or neglect to conform his personal conduct 
to the standards of good citizenship and good sportsmanship 
or to keep himself in first class physical condition or to obey 
the Club’s training rules; or 

(2)fail, in the opinion of the Club’s management, to exhibit 
sufficient skill or competitive ability to qualify or continue 
as a member of the Club’s team; or 

(3)fail, refuse or neglect to render his services hereunder 
on in any other manner materially breach this contract. 

(c) If this contract is terminated by the Club by reason of 
the Player's failure to render his services hereunder due to dis- 
ability resulting directly from injury sustained in the course and 
within the scope of his employment hereunder and written notice 
of such injury is given by the Player as provided in the Regula- 
tions on page 4 hereof. the Player shall be entitled to receive his 
full salary for the season in which the injury was sustained, less 
all workmen’s compensation payments paid or payable by reason 
of said injury. 

(7) If this contract is terminated by the Club during the 
training season, payment, by the Club of the Player's board, lodg- 
ing and expense allowance during the training season to the date 
of termination and of the reasonable traveling expenses of the 
Plaver to his home city and the expert training and coaching 
provided by the Club to the Player during the training season 
shall be full payment to the Player. 

(e) If this contract is terminated by the Club during the play- 
ing season, then, except in the case provided for in sub-paragraph 


By Player. 
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(ec) of this paragraph 7, the Player shall be entitled to receive 
as full payment hereunder such portion of the amount stipulated 
in paragraph 2 hereof as the number of days of his actual em- 
ployment in the Club’s playing season bears to the total number 
of days in said season, provided, however, that if this contract is 
terminated under sub-paragraph (b) (2) of this paragraph 7 
for failure to exhibit sufficient skill or competitive ability, the 
Player shall be entitled to an additional amount equal to thirty 
30) days payment at the rate stipulated in paragraph 2 hereof 
and the reasonable traveling expenses of the Player to his home, 

(f) If the Club proposes to terminate this contract in accord- 
ance With sub-paragraph (b) of this paragraph 7, the procedure 
shall be as follows: 

(1) The Club shall request waivers from all other Major 
League clubs. Such waiver request must state that it is for 
the purpose of terminating this contract and it may not be 
withdrawn. 

(2) Upon receipt of the waiver request, any other Major 
League club may claim assignment of this contract at a 
waiver price of $1.00, the priority of claims to be determined 
in accordance with the Major League Rules. 

(3) If this contract is so claimed, the Club shall, promptly 
and before any assignment, notify the Player that it had 
requested waivers for the purpose of terminating this con- 
tract and that the contract had been claimed. 

(4) Within 5 days after receipt of notice of such claim, 
the Player shall be entitled, by written notice to the Club, 
to terminate this contract on the date of his notice of termi- 
nation. If the Player fails so to notify the Club, this con- 
tract shall be assigned to the claiming club, 

(5) If the contract is not claimed, the Club shall promptly 
deliver written notice of termination to the Player at the 
expiration of the waiver period. 

(7) Upon any termination of this contract by the Player, all 
obligations of both parties hereunder shall cease on the date of 
termination, except the obligation of the Club to pay the Player’s 
compensation to said date. 

S. The Player accepts as part of this contract the Regulations 
printed on the fourth page hereof. 

9. (a) The Club and the Player agree to accept, abide by and 
comply with all provisions of the Major and Major-Minor League 
Rules which concern player conduct and player-club relationships 
and with all decisions of the Commissioner and the President of 
the Club's League, pursuant thereto. 

(b) In case of dispute between the Player and the Club, the 
sume shall be referred to the Commissioner as an arbitrator, and 
his decision shall be accepted by all parties as final; and the 
Club and the Player agree that any such dispute, or any claim 
or complaint by either party against the other, shall be presented 
to the Commissioner within one year from the date it arose. 

(c) The Club, the League President and the Commissioner, or 
any of them, may make public the findings, decision and record 
of any inquiry, investigation or hearing held or conducted, in- 
cluding in such record all evidence or information, given, received 
or obtained in connection therewith. 

10. (a) On or before February 1st (or if a Sunday, then the 
next preceding business day) of the year next following the last 
playing season covered by this contract, the Club may tender to 
the Player a contract for the term of that year by mailing the 
same to the Player at his address following his signature hereto, 
or if none be given, then at his last address of record with the 
Club. If prior to the March 1 next succeeding said February 1, 
the Player and the Club have not agreed upon the terms of such 
contract, then on or before 10 days after said March 1, the Club 
shall have the right by written notice to the Player at said 
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address to renew this contract for the period of one year on the 
same terms, except that the amount payable to the Player shall be 
such as the Club shall fix in said notice; provided, however, that 
said amount, if fixed by a Major League Club, shall be an amount 
payable at a rate not less than 75% of the rate stipulated for the 
preceding year. 

(b) The Club's right to renew this contract, as provided in 
subparagraph (a) of this paragraph 10, and the promise of the 
Player not to play otherwise than with the Club have been taken 
into consideration in determining the amount payable under para- 
graph 2 hereof. 

11. This contract is subject to federal or state legislation, regu- 
lations, executive or other official orders or other governmental 
action, now or hereafter in effect respecting military, naval, air 
or other governmental service, which may directly or indirectly 
affect the Player, Club or the League and subject also to the right 
of the Commissioner to suspend the operation of this contract 
during any national emergency. 

12. The term “Commissioner” wherever used in this contract 
shall be deemed to mean the Commissioner designated under the 
Major League Agreement, or in the case of a vacancy in the office 
of Commissioner, the Executive Council or such other body or 
person or persons as Shall be designated in the Major Leagues 
Agreement to exercise the powers and duties of the Commissioner 
during such vacancy. 

The Club and the Player covenant that this contract fully sets 
forth all understandings and agreements between them, and agree 
that no other understandings or agreements, whether heretofore 
or hereafter made, shall be valid, recognizable, or of any effect 
whatsoever, unless expressly set forth in a new or supplemental 
contract executed by the Player and the Club (acting by its 
president, or such other officer as shall have been thereunto duly 
authorized by the president or Board of Directors, as evidenced 


by a certificate filed of record with the League President and 
Commissioner) and complying with the Major and Major-Minor 
League Rules. 


This contract or any supplement hereto shall not be valid or 
effective unless and until approved by the League President. 
Signed in duplicate this___._.-___~ day of 


Social Security No 
Approved 


President, American League of Professional Baseball Clubs 
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REGULATIONS 


1. The Club’s playing season for each year covered by this contract and all 
renewals hereof shall be as fixed by the American League of Professional Base- 
pall Clubs, or if this contract shall be assigned to a Club in another league, 
then by the league of which such assignee is a member. 

2. The Player, when requested by the Club, must submit to a complete physical 
examination at the expense of the Club, and if necessary to treatment by a 
regular physician or dentist in good standing at the Player’s expense. Upon 
refusal of the Player to submit to a complete medical or dental examination 
the Club may consider such refusal a violation of this regulation and may take 
such action as it deems advisable under Regulation 5 of this contract. Disa- 
bility directly resulting from injury sustained in the course and within the 
scope of his employment under this contract shall not impair the right of the 
Player to receive his full salary for the period of such disability or for the 
season in which the injury was sustained (whichever period is shorter), to 
gether with the reasonable medical and hospital expenses incurred by reason of 
the injury and during the term of this contract, less all workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments paid or payable by reason of said injury; but only upon the 
express prerequisite conditions that (a) written notice of such injury, including 
the time, place, cause and nature of the injury, is served upon and received by 
the Club within twenty days of the sustaining of said injury and (b) the Club 
shall have the right to designate the doctors and hospitals furnishing such 
medical and hospital services. Any other disability may be ground for suspend 
ing or terminating this contract at the discretion of the Club. 

3. The Club will furnish the Player with two complete uniforms, exclusive of 
shoes, the Player making a deposit of $30 therefor, which deposit will be returned 
to him at the end of the season or upon the termination of this contract, upon the 
surrender of the uniforms by him to the Club. 

4. The Club will pay all proper and necessary traveling expenses of the 
Player while “abroad,” or traveling with the Club in other cities, including 
board, lodging, Pullman accommodations, if available, and during the training 
season, an allowance of $25 per week, payable in advance, to cover other training 
trip expenses. The Club will also pay the reasonable traveling expenses of the 
Player to his home at the end of the season. 

5. For violation by the Player of any regulation or other provision of this 
contract, the Club may impose a reasonable fine and deduct the amount thereof 
from the Player’s salary or may suspend the Player without salary for a period 
not exceeding thirty days, or both, at the discretion of the Club. Written notice 
of the fine or suspension or both and of the reasons therefor shall in every case 
be given to the Player. 

6. In order to enable the Player to fit himself for his duties under this 
contract, the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places 
as the Club may designate and to participate in such exhibition contests as may 
he arranged by the Club for a period beginning not earlier than February 15 in 
1947 and not earlier than March 1 in 1948 and subsequent years without any 
other compensation than that herein elsewhere provided, the Club, however, to 
pay the necessary traveling expenses, including Pullman accommodations, if 
available, and meals en route, of the Player from his home city to the training 
place of the Club, whether he be ordered to go there direct or by way of the 
home city of the Club. In the event of the failure of the Player to report for 
practice or to participate in the exhibition games, as provided for, he shall be 
required to get in playing condition to the satisfaction of the Club’s team man- 
ager, and at the Player’s own expense, before his salary shall commence. 

7. In ease of assignment of this contract the Player shall report promptly to 
the assignee club within 72 hours from the date he receives written notice from 
the Club of such assignment, if the Player is then not more than 1600 miles by 
most direct available railroad route from the assignee Club, plus an additional 
“4 hours for each additional 800 miles, 

Post-Season Exhibition Games. Major League Rule 18 (b) provides: 

Exhibition Games. (b) No Player shall participate in any exhibition game 
played during the period between the close of the Major League championship 
season and the following training season; except that a Player, with the 
written consent of the Commissioner, may participate in exhibition games which 
are played within thirty days after the close of the Major League championship 
season and which are approved by the Commissioner. Player conduct, on a7“ 
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off the field, in connection with such post-season exhibition games shall be sub- 
ject to the discipline of the Commissioner. The Commissioner shall not approve 
more than three Players of any one Club on the same team. No Player shall 
participate in any exhibition game with or against any team which, during the 
current season or within one year, has had any ineligible player or which is or 
has been during the current season or within one year, managed and controlled 
by an ineligible player or by any person who has listed an ineligible player 
under an assumed name or who otherwise has violated, or attempted to violate, 
uny exhibition game contract; or with or against any team which, during said 
season or within one year, has played against teams containing such ineligible 
players, or so managed or controlled. Any player violating this rule shall be 
fined not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500), 
except that in no event shall such fine be less than the consideration received by 
such player for participating in such game. 


UNIFORM PLAYER’s CONTRACT APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL DASEBALL LEAGUES 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


The attention of both Club and Player is specifically directed to the 
following excerpt from Rule 3 (a), of the Major-Minor League Rules; 

“No Club shall make a contract different from the uniform contract 
and no club shall make a contract containing a nonreserve clause, except 
permission be first secured from the ... President of the National 
Association. The making of any agreement between a Club and Player 
not embodied in the contract shall subject both parties to discipline.” 

A copy of this contract when executed must be delivered to player 
either in person or by registered mail, return receipt requested. 


SALARY CERTIFICATE 


This contract will not be approved by the President of the National Association 
unless the Salary Certificate set forth below is executed by both the Club 
Official concerned and the Player. 

Se a EE ee ee: lll, Pra 
Name of Club Official Title 
of the club, and ~_---- ° aa a 

Name of Club Name of Player 

the player, each does hereby certify that all of the compensatidn player 
an eam , is receiving, or has been promised in 
the form of salary, transportation (except transportation expense for one person 
from the player’s home or point of departure to the city to which he is directed 
to report), allowance or bonus of whatsoever nature from any club, person, agent, 
organization or corporation during the life of this Agreement or thereafter or 
has been paid prior to the execution of said contract, if incident to the signing 
thereof, by any club, person, agent, organization or corporation is set forth in 
the contract to which this certificate is attached. 

We, and each of us execute this certificate with full knowledge that if its 
contents be found false, the club and the undersigned player may each be fined 
an amount not in excess of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) and the president 
and/or the undersigned official may be suspended from participation in National 
Association affairs and/or the undersigned player suspended, for a period of 
not to exceed two (2) years from the date the decision is rendered finding said 
certificate to be false, all as the President of the National Association may 
determine. 


Authorized Official of Club 
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Te chementoamee See, eae ain PEAS 
herein called the Club and__----~---- ames ; ae 
PN REELS ee, = eee aaa ee ee ee sa ‘ fe 
herein called the Player. 

The Club is a member of the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues. As such, and jointly with the other 
members of the National Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, it is a party to the National Association Agreement, 
and to the Major-Minor League Agreement and Rules with the 
American League of Professional Baseball Clubs and its con- 
stituent clubs and with the National League of Professional Base 
ball Clubs and its constituent clubs, and is a party to the Con 
stitution and By-Laws of the league of which the club is a member. 
The purpose of these agreements, rules, Constitutions and DBy- 
Laws is to insure to the public wholesome and high-class pro- 
fessional baseball by defining the relations between club and 
player, between club and club, between league and league and 
by vesting in a designated Commissioner, Executive Committee 
and President of the National Association, broad powers of con 
trol and discipline and decision in cases of disputes. 

In view of the facts above recited the parties agree as follows: 

1. The Club hereby employs the Player to render skilled 
service as a baseball player in connection with all games of the 
Club during the year 19 _ including the Club’s training season, 
the Club’s exhibition games, the Club’s playing season, and any 
official series in which the Club may participate and in any games 
or series of games in the receipts of which the Player may be 
entitled to share; and the Player covenants that he is capable 
of and will perform with expertness, diligence and fidelity the 
service stated and such duties as may be required of him in such 
employment. 

2. For the service aforesaid the Club will pay the Player an 
aggregate salary of $_-------~--- : oa - 
as follows: 

In semimonthly installments after the commencement of the 
playing season covered by this contract, unless the Player is 
“abroad” with the Club for the purpose of playing games, in 
which event the amount then due shall be paid on the first week 
day after the return “home” of the Club, the terms “home” and 
“abroad” meaning, respectively, at and away from the city in 
which the Club has its baseball field. 

If a monthly salary is stipulated above, it shall begin with the 
commencement of the Club’s playing season (or such subsequent 
date as the player’s service may commence) and end with the 
termination of the Club's scheduled playing season, including 
split-season play-off series, and shall be payable in semimonthly 
installments as above provided. 

If the player is in the service of the Club for part of the playing 
season only he shall receive such proportion of the salary above 
mentioned, as the number of days of his actual employment in 
the Club’s playing season bears to the number of days in said 
season, 

3. (a) The Player during said season will faithfully serve 
the Club or any other Club to which, in conformity with the 
agreements above, or hereinafter recited, this contract may be 
assigned, and pledges himself to the American public to conform 
to high standards of personal conduct, fair play and good sports- 
tuanship. 

(b) The Player represents that he does not, directly or in 
directly, own stock or have any financial interest in the ownership 
or earnings of any club, except as herein expressly set forth, and 
covenants that he will not hereafter, while connected with any 
club, acquire or hold any such stock or interest except in accord- 
ance with the Major-Minor League Rules. 


Parties. 
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4. (a) The Player agrees that, for the purpose of avoidi 
injuries and to remain in physical condition to perform ft} 
services he has contracted with the club to perform, while und: 
contract or reservation he will not play baseball otherwise tha 
for the Club or for such other Clubs, as may become assigne: 
of this contract in conformity with said agreements; that h 
will not engage in professional boxing or wrestling; and that 
except with the written consent of the Club or its assignee he w 
not engage in any game or exhibition of football, basketba}), 
hockey, or other athletic sport. 

(b) The Player agrees that while under contract or reservati: 
he will not play in any post-season baseball game except in cor 
formity with the National Association Agreement and Majo 
Minor League Rules and that he will not play in any such basy 
ball game after October 31st of any year until the following 
spring training season, or with or against any ineligible playe 
or team. 

(c) The Player agrees that his picture may be taken for sti 
photographs, motion pictures or television at such times as tl 
Club may designate and agrees that all rights in such picture 
shall belong to the Club and may be used by the Club for pu! 
licity purposes in any manner it desires. 

5. (a) In case of assignment of this contract to another Clu 
the Player shall promptly report to the assignee club; accrue 
salary shall be payable when he so reports; and each successiv: 
assignee shall become liable to the Player for his salary during 
his term of service with such assignee, and the Club shall not by 
liable therefor. If the transaction of transfer of services is bx 
tween two clubs of the same classification in the National Ass: 
ciation of Professional Baseball Leagues, the salary rate sha 
be as first specified in contract. If the assignee is any othe 
club, the salary rate shall be the same as that usually paid by 
said club to other players of like ability. The foregoing sha 
apply not only in case of assignment of this contract to anothe 
club, but also when the transfer is to a club which the club 
(party hereto) owns or controls. A subsequent retransfer } 
such subsidiary to the club (party hereto), either the same seas« 
or thereafter, shall not entitle the Player to be paid any sala 
lost by the Player as a result of such transfer or transfers, 

(5) This contract may be terminated at any time by the Clu 
or by any assignee by giving official release notice to the player 

6. The Player and the Club accept as part of this contract th 
reguniations printed on the fourth page hereof and also su 
reasonable modifications of them and such other regulations as 
the National Association or Club may announce from time 
time. 

7. (a) The National Association Agreement and the Majo: 
Minor League Agreement and Rules, and the Constitution and 
3y-Laws of the League of which the Club is a member, and a 
amendments thereto hereafter adopted, are hereby made a par 
of this contract, and the Club and Player agree to accept, abide 
by and comply with the same and all decisions of the President 
of the National Association, the Executive Committee and Com 
missioner pursuant thereto. 

(b) It is further expressly agreed that, in consideration 0: 
the rights and interest of the public, the Club, the League Presi 
dent, the President of the National Association, the Executive 
Committee or the Commissioner may make public the record of 
any inquiry, investigation or hearing held or conducted, including 
in such record all evidence or information given, received or 
obtained in connection therewith, and including further the 
findings and decisions therein and the reasons therefor. 
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8. (a) Each year, on or before March Ist (or if Sunday, then 
the succeeding business day) next following the playing season 
covered by this contract, by written notice to the Player, the 
Club or any assignee thereof, may renew this contract for the term 
of that year except that the salary rate shall be such as the 
parties may then agree upon. 

(b) In default of agreement by the parties, the salary rate shall 
be determined as provided in paragraph 9, but pending such 
determination and final decision rendered, the Player will accept 
the salary rate fixed by the Club or else will not play otherwise 
than for the Club or for an assignee hereof. 

(c) The reservation to the Club, expressly granted and agreed 
to by the Player, of the valuable and necessary right to renew his 
ontract and to fix the salary rate for the succeeding year, and the 
promise of the Player not to play during said year or otherwise 
than with the Club or an assignee hereof, have been taken into 
consideration in determining the aggregate or monthly salary 
specified herein and the undertaking by the Club to pay said 
salary is the consideration for the Player's services, the reserva- 
tion, and renewal option granted and promise made. 

%. In case of disputes between the Player and the Club or any 
issignee hereof arising under the provisions of this contract the 
same shall be referred to the Executive Committee or the Com- 

issioner as the case may be, as an umpire, and the Committee's 
lecision shall be accepted by all parties as final, subject only to 
such right of appeal, as is given to the Vlayer only, under the 
erms of the National Association Agreement and Major-Minor 
League Agreement and Rules. 

10. The Club and Player covenant that this contract fully sets 
forth all oral or written understandings and agreements between 
hem, and agree that no other alleged understandings or agree 

ents, whether heretofore or hereafter made shall be valid, recog- 
nizable, or of any effect whatsoever, unless expressly set forth in 

ew or supplemental written contract executed by the Vlayer 
nd the Club (acting by its president—and that no other Club 
ficer or employee shall have any authority to represent or act 
for the Club in that respect), complying with all agreements and 
rules to which this contract is subject, and approved by the P 
lent of the National Association. 

11. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation, 
egulations, executive or other official orders, or other govern- 
mental action, now or hereafter in effect, respecting military, 
aval, air or other governmental service, which may, directly or 
ndirectly, affect the Player, the Club or the League: and subject 
to all rules, regulations, decisions or other action by the 
National Association, the League, the Commissioner, the L’resi- 
lent of the National Association, the Major-Minor League <Ad- 
isory Council, or the League President, including the right of the 
ommissioner or the President of the National Association to sus- 
end the operation of this contract during any national emergency. 

12. A copy of this contract and any constituent part thereof 
referred to in Section 7 (a) hereof, will be furnished the player 
ipon his request made to either the Club or the President of the 
National Association at the time of executing same or any time 
during the life of the contract. 

13. This contract shall not be valid or effective unless and until 
upproved by the President of the National Association, 

Signed this. j day of _- Jee i Pa 

Club ae SLO EO Pe ae Uh eee Tee 
By__ 


resi 


Authorized Club Official 
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SEAL Player must sign Correct 
NAME, giving his INITIALS and 
Consent of Parent or Guardian Streer and Home Ciry Ap 
DRESS 
Consent is given to the minor player 
executing this contract and any renew- 
als thereof as may be necessary under 
Section 5 and 8 of the above contract, 
Without any further renewals of this 
consent, 





Parent-Guardian. City and State 
Social Security 
No 
Notice: If player is to receive any extra compensation as bonus, salary or other 
wise from the signing Club or from any other source whatsoever, which is not 
set forth on page two of this contract, it must be inserted below, giving name 
of payor, amount of payment, when to be paid, ete. 


APPROVED AND RECORDED 


19 19 


l’resident of the National Association League President 
REGULATIONS 


1. The Club’s playing season for each year covered by this contract and all 
renewals hereof shall be as fixed by the League of Professional Baseball Clubs 
of which the contracting Club is a member. 

2. The Player must keep himself in first class physical condition and must at 
all times conform his personal conduct to standards of good citizenship and good 
sportsmanship. 

3. The Player, when requested by the Club, must submit to a complete physical 
examination at the expense of the Club and, if necessary, to treatment by a 
regular physician or dentist in good standing at the Player’s expense. For refusal 
of the player to submit to a complete medical or dental examination, the club may 
consider such refusal as a violation of this regulation and may take such action 
as it deems advisable under regulation 7 of this contract. Disability directly 
resulting from injuries sustained while rendering service under this contract 
shall not impair the right of the Player to receive his full salary for a period not 
exceeding two weeks from the date of his injury, at the termination of which he 
may be released or continued on the salary roll. Any other misconduct may be 
ground for suspending or terminating this contract at the discretion of the Club 

t. A Player who sustains an injury while playing baseball for his club must 
serve written notice upon his club of such injury, giving time, place, Cause and 
nature of the injury within ten days of the sustaining of such injury. 

5. The Club will furnish the Player with uniform, exclusive of shoes. Upon 
the termination of the Championship playing season or release of the Player, the 
Player agrees to surrender the uniform or uniforms to the Club. 

6. The Clab will previde and furnish the Player during spring training with 
proper board and lodging, and while “abroad” or traveling with the Club in othe 
cities during spring training or the playing season, with proper board, lodging 
and pay all proper and necessary traveling expenses, including Pullman accom 
modations when necessary and meals en route. 

7. For violation by the Player of any rule or regulation, the Club may impose 
a reasonable fine and deduct the amount thereof from the Player's salary, or may 
suspend the Player without salary or both, at the discretion of the Club, but it 
suspension exceeds ten days the Player may appeal to the President of the 
National Association. 

8. In order to enable the Player to fit himself for his duties under this contract, 
the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places as the Club 
may designate, and to participate in such exhibition contests as may be arranged 
by the Club for a period of days prior to the playing season withont 
any other compensation than that herein elsewhere provided, the Club, howevet 
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to pay the rail traveling expenses, including Pullman accommodations, if avail- 
able, otherwise only such transportation as may be available will be required, 
and meals en route of the Player from his home city to the training place of the 
Club whether he be ordered to go to the training camp direct or by way of the 
home city of the Club. In the event of the failure of the Player to report for prac- 
tice or to participate in the exhibition games, as provided for, a penalty by way 
of tine may be imposed by the Club, the same to be deducted from the compensa 
tion stipulated herein. 

9, Any Club, member of this Association, assigning a Player's contract to 
another Club in the National Association during the playing season shall be 
responsible for the Player's salary, under his contract, up to and including the 
day notice of such assignment is served upon him, and in addition for the number 
of days’ travel required by the Vlayer, if he promptly reports to the club to which 
his contract is assigned. The number of days’ travel allowed shall be deter- 
mined by the number of days which would be required by the use of the transpor- 
tation furnished by the Club, and the Player's salary with the assignee Club shall 
begin the day the Player reports to the assignee Club. 

10. Any Manager, Player or Umpire, asserting any claim against any person or 
organization in professional baseball must file an itemized statement of same 
with the league president of the league of which the creditor is a member within 
120 days of the maturity of the claim. If league president fails to render decision, 
or if adverse to either party, the party against whom decision is rendered may 
appeal to the President of the National Association within 30 days. If assertion 
of claims be by any league or club against any league or club claims must be filed 
within 120 days. If assertion of clailis be by any league or club aguinst any league 
or club claims must be filed within 120 days with the President of the National 
Association. (See Article 12, National Association Agreement, for further infor- 


mation. ) 


CONTRACT WITH THE COMMISSIONER Or BASERALI 
(Dated as of May 1, 1945) 
AGREEMENT 


rhis agreement entered into as of the First day of May 1945 by and between 
The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs and each of its Eight Con 
stituent Clubs, and The American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, and 
each of its Eight Constituent Clubs, Parties of the First Part, and Albert B 
Chandler, Party of the Second Part, 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas, the Parties of the First Part have elected the Party of the Second 
Part Commissioner of Baseball under the Major League Agreement dated Janu- 
ary 12, 1921, as amended on February 8, 1945, copy of which is attached hereto, 
marked Exhibit A and made a part hereof, said Agreement as amended being 
hereinafter referred to as the Major League Agreement, and 

Whereas the Party of the Second Part has accepted his election as Commis 
sioner under the provisions of the Major League Agreement, 

Now, Therefore, it is mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto as 

lows, to wit: 

1. The Party of the Second Part agrees that he will faithfully perform and 
discharge to the best of his ability the duties of the Office of Commissioner as 
provided in the Major League Agreement. 

It is understood and agreed that the Party of the Second Part while serving 
as Commissioner may also continue to serve as United States Senator and that 
upon and after vacating the office of United States Senator the Party of the 
Second Part will devote his time and best efforts exclusively to his duties as 
Commissioner. 

2. The Party of the Second Part shall hold the office of Commissioner for 
the term of seven (7) years from May 1, 1945. 

5. The Parties of the First Part agree to pay to the Party of the Second 
Part, beginning on the date of his resignation as United States Senator and con- 
tinuing throughout his term of office as Commissioner, salary at the rate of 
S50.000 per annum. In the event a vacancy occurs in the office of Commissioner 
Within any year such salary shall be apportioned to the date of such vacane\ 
The salary of the Commissioner shall be payable in monthly installments and 
shall be remitted to him by the Secretary-Treasurer holding office under the 
terms of the Major League Agreement. 
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In witness whereof the Parties of the First Part have caused this agreement 
to be executed in their respective names by their proper officers thereunto duly 
authorized, and the Party of the Second Part has hereunto set his hand, all as 
of the day and year first above written. 

The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, by Ford C 
Frick, President ; National League Baseball Club of Boston, Inc., 
By Louis R. Perini, President; Brooklyn National League Base 

sall Club, Ine., By Branch Rickey, President; Chicago Nationa] 

Lengue Ball Club, By Philip K. Wrigley, President; The Cin 
cinnati Baseball Club Company, By Warren C. Giles, Vice Presi- 
dent; National Exhibition Company, By Horace C. Stoneham, 
President; The Philadelphia National League Club, By R. R. M. 
Carpenter, Jr., President; Pittsburgh Athletic Company, Inc., By 
Wm. E. Benswanger, President ; St. Louis National Baseball Club, 
By S. Breadon, President ; The American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, By William Harridge, President; Boston Ameri- 
can League Base Ball Company, By Edward T. Collins, Vice Presi- 
dent; American League Base Ball Club of Chicago, By Grace R 
Comiskey, Vice President; The Cleveland Baseball Company, By 
Alva Bradley, President; Detroit Baseball Company, By John A. 
Zeller, Secretary; American League Baseball Club of New York, 
Ine., By L. S. MacPhail, President; American Base Ball Club of 
Philadelphia, By Connie Mack, President; American League Base 
ball Company of St. Louis, By Donald L. Barnes, President ; 
Washington American League Base Ball Club, By Clark C. Grif- 
fith, President; Parties of the First Part; Albert B. Chandler, 
Party of the Second Part. 


Exuisir A. Mason LEAGUE AGREEMENT 


This agreement, entered into this 3rd day of February, 1945, by and between 
The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, and each of its Eight Con- 
Stituent Clubs, on the one part, and The American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, and each of its Eight Constituent Clubs, on the other part, 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas the parties hereto are the parties to an agreement executed Jan- 
uary 12, 1921, and amended December 12, 1944, known as the Major League 
Agreement; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire further to amend the Major League Agree- 
ment as hereinafter provided ; 

Now, therefore, it is mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that 
the Major League Agreement is hereby amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE I. THE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 1. The Office of Commissioner created by the Major League Agreement of 
January 12, 1921, is hereby continued for the period of this Agreement. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commissioner shall be as follows: 

(a) To investigate, either upon complaint or upon his own initiative, any act, 
transaction, or practice charged, alleged, or suspected to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the national game of baseball, with authority to summon persons 
and to order the production of documents, and, in case of refusal to appear or 
produce, to impose such penalties as are hereinafter provided. 

(b) To determine, after investigation, what preventive, remedial, or punitive 
action is appropriate in the premises, and to take such action either against 
Major Leagues, Major League clubs, or individuals, as the case may be. 

(c) To hear and determine finally any dispute between the Major Leagues 
which may be certified to him for determination by the President of either Major 
League. 

(d) To hear and determine finally any dispute to which a player is a party, 
or any dispute concerning a player, which may be certified to him by either or 
any of the disputants, 

(e) To formulate, and from time to time announce, the rules of procedure to 
be observed by the Commissioner and all other parties in connection with the 
discharge of his duties. Such rules shall always recognize the right of any party 
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in interest to appear before the Commissioner and be heard and the right of the 
Presidents of the two Major Leagues to appear and be heard upon any matter 
affecting the interests of the Major Leagues, or either of them. 

Sec. 3. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by Major Leagues, Major 
League clubs, officers, employees or players, punitive action by the Commissioner 
may in any case take the form of a public reprimand. In the case of a Major 
League or club, the Commissioner may impose a fine not exceeding Five Thou- 
sand Dollars ($5,000.00) for any one offense. In the case of a Major League club, 

unishment may extend to temporary deprivation of representation in joint 

meetings held under this agreement. In the case of any official or employee of 

Major League or of any Major League club, punishment may extend to sus- 
pension or removal. For such conduct, a player may be declared by the Com- 
missioner temporarily or permanently ineligible to play for any club which is a 
party to this agreement. 

No Major League rule or other joint action of the two Major Leagues and no 
et or procedure taken in compliance with any such Major League rule or joint 
ction of the two Major Leagues shall be considered or construed to be detri- 

mental to baseball. If in the judgment of the Commissioner, any Major League 
ule or any joint action of the two Major Leagues becomes in its operation imprac- 
ticable or disadvantageous to baseball, either by reason of changed conditions or 
otherwise, the Commissioner shall send a notice to the President of each Major 
League stating his judgment and the reasons therefor, and noticing such rule or 
oint action for reconsideration at the next regular joint meeting of the Major 
Leagues, or at a special joint meeting of the Major Leagues called by the Com- 
missioner for the purpose of such reconsideration. At such regular or special 
oint meeting, such rule or joint action shall be voted upon as would be done if 
it were being initially proposed. During such period of reconsideration such rule 
or joint action of the Leagues shall be in full force and effect. 

Sec. 4. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by organizations not 
parties to this agreement, or by individuals not connected with any of the parties 
lereto, the Commissioner may pursue appropriate legal remedies, advocate reme- 
dial legislation, and take such other steps as he may deem necessary and proper 
n the interests of the morale of the players and the honor of the game. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall hold office for seven (7) years and shall be 
eligible to succeed himself. His compensation shall be Fifty Thousand Dollars 

SOOO) per annum. 

Sec. 6. The election of any Commissioner hereunder shall be at a joint meet- 
ing of the two Major Leagues ; the vote shall be by clubs; and to elect shall require 
the affirmative vote of twelve (12) of the sixteen clubs signatory hereto. During 
any vacancy in the office of Commissioner due to the resignation, death, or in 
capacity of any Commissioner during his term, or due to the failure to elect a 
(Commissioner upon the expiration of a Commissioner’s term, all the powers and 
duties of the Commissioner and the Advisory Council, as provided in the Major 
League Agreement, shall be conferred upon and thenceforth exercised by a 
Major League Advisory Council to consist of the President of The National 
League, the President of The American League and a third member to be selected 
hy the two League presidents. Such Major League Advisory Council shall con 
tinue to exercise the powers and duties of the office of Commissioner under this 
agreement until a new Commissioner of Baseball has been elected as herein set 
forth. The decision of a majority of such Major League Advisory Council shall 
Ix controlling; provided that any case involving a player’s claim against a club 
or League shall be decided solely by the third member of the Council, 


ARTICLE II. THE ADVISORY COUNCTII 


Sec. 1. The Advisory Council is hereby created, to be composed of the Com 
inissioner and the President of each of the Major Leagues, or such other repre- 
sentatives as either of said Major Leagues shall elect by majority vote. In case 

f a division of opinion within the Council, the decision of a majority shall be 
controlling. 

Sec. 2. The Advisory Council shall from time to time as deemed wise, submit 
to the Major Leagues additions to or amendments of the following: 

(a) Rules to govern the playing of the World Series Games. 

(6b) Rules to regulate all other contacts between the Major Leagues, and all 
matters in which the Major Leagues have an interest. 
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(c) Rules to determine the relationships between players and clubs, and be- 
tween clubs and clubs, in all cases which concern players or their contracts, a 
standard form of player's contract, and such other formal documents as may 
from time to time be deemed desirable. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner, Advisory Council, or any club, may from time to 
time propose to the Major Leagues the adoption, amendment or rescission of any 
rule, regulation or standard form or any other joint action of the Leagues. 

Sec. 4. The Advisory Council shall recommend to the Major Leagues, from 
time to time, the clerical and administrative expenditures necessary and proper 
for the discharge of the Commissioner’s duties. 


ARTICLE III, THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Sec. 1. The Commissioner shall appoint a Secretary-Treasurer who shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Advisory Council. His duties shall be such as 
the Council shall from time to time determine. His compensation shall be fixed 
by the Council, subject to the approval of the Major Leagues. 


ARTICLE IV. UNIFORM RULES 


Sec. 1. Any Rules, Regulations or Standard Forms proposed as above by the 
Commissioner, Advisory Council, or any club, shall, upon formal acceptance by 
the Major Leagues, become binding upon them, and shall not thereafter be 
amended, except by the coneurrent action of both Major Leagues. The authority 
of the Commissioner to determine finally a disagreement between Major Leagues 
shall extend to the case of a disagreement over a proposed amendment, 

Sec. 2. Amendments to rules, regulations or standard forms shall, after they 
have become operative, be subject to further amendment only as provided in 
Section 1 of this Article, 

ARTICLE V. JOINT MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. At all joint meetings of the two Major Leagues, and of their constituent 
clubs, the Commissioner shall preside, 

Sec. 2. Upon all questions of an interleague nature, or in any matter coming up 
in a joint meeting of the two Major Leagues, the roll shall be called, and after 
voting by clubs in each League, if there shall be a division then The American 
League shall cast one vote and The National League another vote. Should these 
two votes be at variance, then the Commissioner shall cast the deciding vote. 
There shal! be no appeal therefrom. 

Sec. 3. Joint meetings of the Major Leagues, and of their constituent clubs, 
may be called by the Commissioner upon reasonable notice and shall be so called 
whenever he is thereunto requested in writing by the President of either of said 
Leagues. 

ARTICLE VI. FINANCES 


Sec. 1. The expenses of the Advisory Council, including the salaries of the Com- 
missioner and of the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be paid by the Major Leagues, ex 
cept to the extent that funds sufficient for the purpose are derived from games 
conducted under the auspices of the Council. 

Sec. 2. The Major Leagues, and each of their constituent clubs, shall upon the 
demand of the Council contribute, share and share alike, to meet any deticiency 
of revenue remaining after the application to expenses of all funds properly 
applicable thereto. 


ARTICLE VII. SUBMISSION TO JURISDICTION OF COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 1. The Major Leagues and their constituent clubs severally agree to be 
bound by the decisions of the Commissioner and the discipline imposed by him 
under the provisions of this agreement. 

Sec. 2. The form of player’s contract to be used by the Major Leagues, and all 
contracts between Major Leagues or clubs and their officers and employees, shall 
contain a clause by which the parties agree to submit themselves to the discipline 
of the Commissioner, and to accept his decisions rendered in accordance with 
this agreement. 
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ARTICLE VIII. DURATION OF AGREEMENT 
Sec. 1. This agreement shall remain in force until January 1, 1970. 
ARTICLE IX. LIMITATION OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1. Each of the parties hereto subscribes this agreement in consideration of 
the promises of all the others that no diminution of the compensation or powers 
of the present or any succeeding Commissioner shall be made during his term of 
office. 

In Witness Whereof, each of the parties hereto has caused this Agreement to 
be executed in triplicate in its name by its duly authorized officer the day and 
year first above written. 


The National League of VDrofessional Baseball Clubs, By Ford Cc. 
Frick, President ; National League Baseball Club of Boston, Ine., 
By J. A. Robt. Quinn, President; Brooklyn National League Base 
ball Club, Inec., By Branch Rickey, Vresident; Chicago National 
League Ball Club, By Philip K. Wrigley, President; The Cincin 
nati Baseball Club Company, By Warren C. Giles, Vice-l’resident ; 
National Exhibition Company, By Horace C. Stoneham, Presi 
dent; The Philadelphia National League Club, By R. R. M. Car 
penter, Jr., President; Pittsburgh Athletic Company, Inc. By 
Win. FE. Benswanger, President ; St. Louis National Baseball Club, 
By Sam Breadon, President; The American League of Profes 
sional Baseball Clubs, By William Harridge, President; Boston 
American League Base Ball Company, By Edward T. Collins, 
Vice-President ; American League Base Ball Club of Chicago, By 
Harry M. Grabiner, Vice-President ; The Cleveland Baseball Com- 
pany, By Alva Bradley, President; Detroit Baseball Company, By 
John A. Zeller, Secretary ; American League Baseball Club of New 
York, Inc., By E. G. Barrow, President; American Base Ball Club 
of Philadelphia, By Connie Mack, President; American League 
Baseball Company of St. Louis, By Donald L. Barnes, President : 
Washington American League Base Ball Club, By Clark C. Griffith, 
President. 


Mason LEAGUE AGREEMENT, 1921—AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL LEAGUI 
OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS AND EACH OF Its EIGHT CONSTITUENT CLUBS, 
OF THE ONE PART, AND THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASERALI 
CLUBS, AND Eacu oF Its EIGHT CONSTITUENT CLUBS, OF THE OTTER PAri 


ARTICLE Il. THE COMMISSIONER 


Secrion 1. The office of Commissioner is hereby created 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commissioner shall be as follows : 

(a) To investigate, either upon complaint or upon his own initiative, any act, 
transaction, or practice charged, alleged, or suspected to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the national game of baseball, with authority to summen per 
sons and to order the production of documents; and, in case of refusal to appear 
or produce, to impose such penalties as are hereinafter provided. 

(b) To determine, after investigation, what preventive, remedial, or punitive 
action is appropriate in the premises, and to take such action either against 
Major Leagues, Major League Clubs, or individuals, us the cause may be. 

(c) To hear and determine finally any dispute between the Major Leagues 
which may be certified to him for determination by the President of either Major 
League 

(d) To hear and to determine finally any dispute to which a player is a party, 
or any dispute concerning a player, which may be certified to him by either or any 
of the disputants. 

(e) To formulate, and from time to time announce, the rules of procedure to 
be observed by the Commissioner and all other parties in connection with the 
discharge of his duties. Such rules shall always recognize the right of any 
party in interest to appear before the Commissioner and be heard and the right 
of the Presidents of the two Major Leagues to appear and be heard upon any 
atter affecting the interests of the Major Leagues, or either of them. 
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Sec. 3. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by Major Leagues, Major 
League Clubs, officers, employes or players, punitive action by the Commissioner 
may in any case take the form of a public reprimand. In the case of a Major 
League or Club, the Commissioner may impose a fine not exceeding Five Thou- 
sand Dollars ($5,000.00) for any one offense. In the case of a Major Leagu: 
Club, punishment may extend to temporary deprivation of representation in 
joint meetings held under this agreement. In the case of any official or employ: 
of a Major League or of any Major League Club, punishment may extend to 
suspension or removal. For such conduct, a player may be declared by the Com- 
missioner temporarily or permanently ineligible to play for any Club which is a 
party to this agreement. 

Source: The Baseball Blue Book, 1921, published by Louis Heilbroner, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Sec. 4. In the case of conduct detrimental to baseball by organizations not 
parties to this agreement, or by individuals not connected with any of the parties 
hereto, the Commissioner may pursue appropriate legal remedies, advocat 
remedial legislation, and take such other steps as he may deem necessary and 
proper in the interests of the morale of the players and the honor of the game 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall hold office for seven (7) years and shall be 
eligible to succeed himself. His compensation shall be Fifty Thousand Dollars 
($5,000.00) per annum. 

Sec. 6. The first Commissioner under this agreement shall be Kenesaw M 
Landis. Upon the expiration of his term, or upon his resignation or death dur 
ing his term, his successor shall be chosen by a vote of the majority of the 
Clubs composing the two Major Leagues. In the event of failure to elect a sue 
cessor within three (3) months after the vacancy has arisen, either Major League 
may request the President of the United States to designate a Commissioner, 
and the person when thus designated shall thereupon become Commissioner, 
with the same effect as if named herein. 


ARTICLE IL. THE ADVISORY COUNCII 


Secrion 1. The Advisory Council is hereby created, to be composed of the 
Commissioner and the President of each of the Major Leagues. In case of a 
division of opinion within the Council, the decision of the Commissioner shall in 
all cases be controlling. 

Sec. 2. The Advisory Council shall forthwith submit to the Major Leagues 
the following proposals for adoption : 

(a) Rules to govern the playing of the World Series Games. 

(b) Rules to regulate all other contests between the Major Leagues and all 
matters in which the Major Leagues have an interest. 

(ec) Rules to determine the relationships between players and Clubs, and 
between Clubs and Clubs, in all cases which concern players or their contracts, 
a standard form of player’s contract, and such other formal documents as may 
from time to time be deemed desirable. 

Sec. 3. The Advisory Council may from time to time propose to the Major 
Leagues amendments to any of the foregoing rules, regulations, or standard 
forms. 

Sec. 4. The Advisory Council shall recommend to the Major Leagues, from 
time to time, the clerical and administrative expenditures necessary and proper 
for the discharge of the Commissioner’s duties. 


ARTICLE III. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Section 1. The Commissioner shall appoint a Secretary-Treasurer, who shal! 
hold office during the pleasure of the Advisory Council. His duties shall be such 


as the Council shall from time to time determine. His compensation shall be 
fixed by the Council, subject to the approval of the Major Leagues. 


ARTICLE IV. UNIFORM RULES 


Section 1. Any rules, regulations, or standard forms proposed as above by 
the Advisory Council shall, upon formal acceptance by the Major Leagues, 
become binding upon them and shall not thereafter be amended, except by the 
concurrent action of both Major Leagues. The authority of the Commissioner 
to determine finally a disagreement between Major Leagues shall extend to 
the case of a disagreement over a proposed amendment. 
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Sec. 2. Amendments to rules, regulations, or standard forms shall, after they 
have become operative, be subject to further amendment only as provided in 
Section 1 of this Article. 


ARTICLE V. JOINT MEETINGS 


Section 1. At all joint meetings of the two Major Leagues, and of their con- 
stituent Clubs, the Commissioner shall preside. 

Sec. 2. Upon all questions of an interleague nature, or in any matter coming 
up in a joint meeting of the two Major Leagues, the roll shall be called, and 
after voting by Clubs in each League, if there shall be a division, then the 
American League shall cast one yote, and the National League another vote. 
Should these two votes be at variance, then the Commissioner shall cast the 
deciding vote. There shall be no appeal therefrom. 

Sec. 3. Joint meetings of the Major Leagues, and of their constituent Clubs, 
may be called by the Commissioner upon reasonable notice whenever he is there- 
unto requested in writing by the President of either of said Leagues. 


ARTICLE VI. FINANCES 


Section 1. The expenses of the Advisory Council, including the salaries of the 
Commissioner and of the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be paid by the Major Leagues, 
except to the extent that funds sufficient for the purpose are derived from games 
conducted under the auspices of the Council. 

Sec. 2. The Major Leagues and each of their constituent Clubs shall upon 
the demand of the Council contribute, share and share alike, to meet any defi- 
ciency of revenue remaining after the application to expenses of all funds properly 
applicable thereto. 


ARTICLE VIL. SUBMISSION TO JURISDICTION OF COMMISSIONER 


Section 1. The Major Leagues and their constituent Clubs severally agree to 
be bound by the decisions of the Commissioner, and the discipline imposed by 
him under the provisions of this agreement, and severally waive such right of 
recourse to the Courts as would otherwise have existed in their favor. 

Sec. 2. The form of player's contract to be proposed to the Major Leagues by 
the Advisory Council, and all contracts between Major Leagues or Clubs and their 
officers and employees, shall contain a clause by which the parties agree to submit 
themselves to the discipline of the Commissioner, and to accept his decisions 
rendered in accordance with this agreement. 


ARTICLE VILL. DURATION OF AGRERMENT 
SecTion 1. This agreement shall remain in force for twenty-five (25) years. 
ARTICLE IX. LIMITATION ON AMENDMENTS 
SecTION 1. Each of the parties hereto subscribes this agreement in considera- 
tion of the promises of all the others that no diminution of the compensation or 
powers of the present or any succeeding Commissioner shall be made during 


his term of office. 
Executed by the parties hereto at Chicago, IL, this 12th day of January 1921. 





Excerpts FrRoM MINUTES OF MEETING OF AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL 
3ASEBALL CLURS HELD DECEMBER 13-14, 1948, art Cuircaco, ILL. 


TAMPERING WITHL COACHES 


Mr. McEvoy (reading): 3. The council approved and recommended amend- 
ing major-league rule 4 (a) by deleting the words “also list of coaches, etc.,” 
in the first sentence, so that the sentence reads: 

“Filing—(a) On or before November 1 in each year each major-league club 
shall transmit to the commissioner and to its league president a list of not exceed- 
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ing 40 active and eligible players, whom the club desires to reserve for the 
ensuing season, etc.” 

President Harnincgk. Now, Mr. Fiery can explain the action of the counci! 
on that question. 

Mr. Firry. Well, the idea was that you signed coaches and scouts and trainers 
to separate contracts, but you did not necessarily reserve them, and it was not 
even advisable to include them in the reservation, and that is the purpose of 
the change. You don't do it, anyway; you don't reserve them. They sign a 
different type of contract. 

President Harripcre. They had been reserving them, but it is discovered now 
there is no reserve clause in the employee contract and the employee signs for 
the year and not the season, and so the commissioner will not any longer 
recognize the reservation of scouts or trainers signed to employee's contracts 
beyond the year in which they were signed. 

Mr. DeWitrr. Hasn't it been the idea to put the names of those fellows on 
the reserve list for promulgation to indicate to other clubs that they are 
employed by you? 

President HaAkrripce. Yes, but the commissioner will no longer recognize that 
reservation because the contract reads for the year only in which he was signed 

Mr. Frery. It is a misnomer to put him on a reserve list because you don't 
reserve him. They have no provision of reservation in their contract. 

President Harripce. Yes. If you sign him for more than 1 year, then you 
should include him. 

Mr. DeWiIrr. Suppose a fellow’s name does not appear on the reserve list 
and you assume he is a free agent and you can negotiate with him, a scout 
or trainer or coach and you talk to him about working for your ball club. 

He says, “I am signed up with another club and I can’t talk,” and he goes 
back and tells, and they file a tampering charge against you. You have no 
notice that that fellow is employed by another club. 

Mr. Fiery. According to what you just said, he told you. 

Mr. DeWrirr. Yes, but you have to talk to him. 

President HArriper. I think the clubs have never understood they were 
signing the man for the year. They understood it Was a season, But the 
contract reads that it is for a year. 

Mr. Co.itins. Then how come there is such a controversy as to the status 
of Fitzsimmons to the Braves? 

President Harripce. The commissioner is holding a hearing on that during 
this meeting. 

Mr. CoLtuins. According to the papers, the Braves are indignant because they 
felt that Fitzsimmons was approached, and they had no knowledge of it 
It seems to me there would be a better opportunity to tamper with coaches 
than trainers. It seems to me, if you have a coach where it is possible for 
some other club to contact him and poison his mind about an opportunity he 
may have to get a better salary, it is a dangerous situation. 

Mr. CRoNIN. It certainly conflicts with your tampering rule. 

Mr. Veeck. Depending upon what kind of contract you signed him to 

President HArripGe. Your tampering rule protects you up to the close ol 
the season in which the man was signed only. 

Mr. Fiery. You don’t have a reservation clause in the trainer's or coach's 
eontract. 

Mr. Wetss. When did the commissioner make this ruling? It is rather 
embarrassing to find this is the case after this date. 

President Harripge. It was called to his attention by the Fitzsimmons affair 
1 don’t know whether they knew it. Bill DeWitt first brought up the question 
whether there was a reserve clause in the employee's contract and we discovered 
there was not, and then it was discussed by the executive council at the Cin 
cinnati meeting, and the commissioner said then that there was no reserve clause 
and he would not recognize any reservation of employees, coaches, or trainers 
who signed employee's contracts which provided only for the vear 1948. It is 
not for the season, but for the year 1948, with no reserve clause. 

Mr. Evans. Is his objection possibly based on the fact that they talked with 
the fellow while he was under contract? 

President Harripce. Yes; that is the case before him. 

Mr. Frery. That is right. 

Mr. Cotiins. Isn't it true we have always worked under the supposition, when 
we file our list of players with you, we should file our list of Coaches and trainers 
and so forth? 
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President Harripcre. That is correct, and the commissioner has heretofore 
recognized that reservation until the Fitzsimmons case came up and then he 
discovers there is no reserve clause, and the fellow is only signed for 1948. 

Mr. Frery. You can file with the office the list of trainers and coaches. You 
should do it because of the pension plan, but it is not right to say that you have 
got a reservation on him. That is the question. 

Mr. Evans. Could we put in the contract the right of option of that player for 
the next season? 

President HArripen. Can I entertain a motion to adopt No. 3? 

Mr. Weiss. I think serious consideration should be given to some kind of list 
of employees. After all, we are all in the same business, and if clubs are going 
to be talking to scouts and coaches and everybody else, regardless, 1 don’t suppose 
you could have a gentlemen’s agreement or anything like that, but you could 
have a list there, so people would know who they belong to. 

President Harripcr. Mr. Fiery, when we get all coach contracts in, why couldn't 
we bulletin the clubs? 

Mr. Fiery. I think you can. 

President Harripce. And give the list of coaches that are under reservation 
for 1949 or whatever period it is—under contract with each club in the American 
League so that is notice to the club that at least that man is under contract with 
you through 1949. 

Mr. Wetss. But that does not stop you the next year. 

Mr. Fiery. He is free for the next year. 

Mr. DeWrrr. That blue uniform contract is for both leagues. 

Mr. Frery. Wouldn't it be true, if you file a list with the league office as to whom 
each club's trainers and coaches are, that then you have got a source of informa- 
tion there that you can always get? 

President Harripce. They file the employee's contract at our office for approval, 
and from them we can make a list and bulletin each club 

Mr. DeWirr. I will make a motion we adopt this rule 

President HarripGe. Is there a second? 

Mr. Evans. I second it. 

President Harripgr. All those in favor say “aye. 

(The motion was carried unanimously.) 


” 


Excerpts From MINUTES OF MEETING OF AMERICAN LEAGUE OF DPROFESSIONAI 
BASEBALL CLUbs Hep JuLty 7, 1947, ar Cuicaco, Int 


CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. GrirritH. Mr. Harridge, is it coming up before the joint session, the 
Cuban situation? 

President Harripce. No; there is nothing on the agenda 

Mr. Grirvire. T knew it is net on the agenda, but he is here to find out. He had 
A meeting with the commissioner and other people—didn’t he?—in reference to 
that matter? Were you at that meeting? 

President Harripce. No. 

Mr. MacPuai. Has it been taken up with the executive council? 

President Harnipge. Down in Columbus we discussed it, but there were not any 
representatives there before us. 

Mr. Grirerrn. Here is what T would like to say about that situation: I think 
it is worth our while. Now, Dr. Sanguily is a very fine man—— 

President Harripce. You say he is in Chicago? 

Mr. Grirvirn. He is here. 

President Harringk. Maybe he is going to appear before the joint meeting 

Mr. Grireirn. Yes; he is, but I wondered if we should discuss it ourselves 
before we go in there. As I understand, his proposition is—and I understand 
the commissioner has agreed with him—that they were to have the use of a 
certain number of players to combat that outlaw situation down there and start 
this winter, and they have got te have those players and we have to do it now 
and not wait until October 

Mr. MacPuatr. Will it mean they have two different leagues down there like 
last year, one outlaw and one not? 

Mr. GrirFira. No, no. These are real people going ahead now, and they want 
it under the supervision of organized baseball. 
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In other words, they want baseball in the winter like we have in the summer, 
and they want to weed these people out. He has to have our support in order t 
do that because I understand they are going to have about 30 ballplayers to put 
the thing over and they want to get them more or less out of the minor league 
and those who have had some service, if they get the consent of their clubs and 
the consent of the Commissioner. 

Now, they don’t ask for any particular stars. They don’t say that, but they 
want AA players and one or two from each major league would more than do 
the job. That is the proposition he is going to put up to us, and I think w: 
ought to support him. The fellows that own the new park where you play are 
the ones behind it. They are the decent people. 

Mr. MacPuatr. I don’t know what the proposal is that they are going to bring 
up, but I do know this: If we don’t go along and cooperate with Cuba, Venezuela 
and Puerto Rico, we will have the same situation that we had in Mexico. It 
won't be a good thing. 

Now, in talking with those fellows, they don’t want to get into the association 
and have the right to draft players. They want to have their own association 
and they want to be sure their contracts are respected. They want to be sure 
you don’t go down there and take their players away without making some kind 
of decent deal with them, but I think it is up to the executive council and that 
we ought to give cooperation to those fellows. Otherwise, we will have outlaw 
baseball down there. 

Mr. GrirrirH. Why don’t you endorse that? 

Mr. MacPHaiL, The people in Venezuela are very fine. They don’t want any 
part of these outlaws, and they want to have Cuba, Venezuela, and Puerto Rico 
go along with organized baseball and then the Mexico thing won't amount to 
much. But, if those guys all get together, then you are liable to have a lot of 
trouble. 


Excerets FROM MINUTES OF MEETING OF AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL CLUBS HeLp DecemMBeEerR 9-10, 1947, avr New York, N. Y. 


CUBAN SITUATION 


President HarripGe. Gentlemen, Mr, Rickey has asked permission to address 
you at our meeting. You all know Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Brancn Rickey. I bring to your attention a thing which is small in its 
meaning, but there are those of us over in the National League that think it is 
important. It is connected, to keep you out of suspense, with the Cuban base 
ball situation, and we have passed over there a resolution unanimously by our 
league. We discussed it rather thoroughly, and they asked me to present it to 
you for your consideration. 

You recall that a year ago the four teams in Havana played ineligible players, 
and this vear they decided not to do it, and they got the commissioner's sympathy 
and Mr. Trautman’s and, in fact, all of us, to cooperate with them in any way 
we could so that they would not have to play ineligible players, and so they did. 
They passed that resolution down there and began signing their players and 
discharged and released all of the ineligible fellows from Mexico, about 40 that 
they had in their league last year. 

Well, these 40, led by a boy named Della Cruze, or some such name, a pitcher 
from Cincinnati, and other leaders organized a competing league, rented Tropical 
Park, and that league, because of their names, Lanier and Klein and what not, 
take the crowds; and these boys who cleaned up, and who took a position of 
streneth when we.needed it in the Mexican situation this last fall and have been 
good sportsmen about it, are taking considerable punishment. ‘They are in 
distress. . 

They need help. They need a gesture of help, and they need help very badly, 
and I am in the position of telling one of the gentlemen in Cuba that I would 
present it to the National League for consideration, which I did, and then fol- 
lowed this resolution. 

They need the name players. They need to have it known in their press, which 
is not favorable to them down there. These well-known players are taking the 
headlines as well as the attendance, and they need it to be said that the major 
leagues are supporting their league; that is, I mean the one that is trying to do a 
good job. So this resolution was passed a few minutes ago. I will read it to you: 

“Each major league club may make available for play in the Cuban League 
in its 1947-48 and 1948—49 seasons major league players who have had not more 
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than 45 days of active services on a major league roster during a championship 
season, provided that not more than two such players may be obtained by the 
Cuban League from any one major league club, and provided that the salary rate 
to be paid each player by the Cuban League shall not exceed the salary rate paid 
the player for his preceding major-minor league season.” 

We passed that unanimously. 

We think that it will help these people. At the end of 1 year we think that 
they will win over both in press and sufficient attendance to get over the ineli 
gibles, and that is needful, and it means, in my judgement, that boys who now are 
going—I have had one quite recently, a good pitcher, who decided that if he was 
not drafted, and he was not, and he was on an AA roster, that if nobody wanted 
to draft him the thing for him to do was to go to the ineligibles in Cuba. 

Well, lots of boys that don’t think too seriously about the future and don't 
get the long-range view are inclined to do that sort of thing. It stops that, but 
it stops more particularly these ineligibles, and it looks like the Cuban League, 
vho are backed up by good sportsmen, might be able to become an eligible league 
for membership in the National Association. 

I understand that the National Association does not only cut its players loose, 
except those who have had four or more years’ experience in minor league ba!l, 
but that there is a tendency or a feeling—I don’t know whether the action was 
tuken, and some of you may tell me, in the recent meeting in Miami to make 
eligible National Association players for this purpose, whether it was temporary 
or extended I don’t know, but it seems to me that some such thing as this as a 
temporary move is a good thing for those people in Cuba who are trying to do 
this job in line with our own rules, and then when we had passed this the) 
thought it was advisable for us to take joint action, if we take any at all, be 
tween the American and the National Leagues. 

President HAarripce, Gentlemen, would you like to ask Mr. Rickey any ques 
tions of any kind? 

Mr. Rickey. I would be glad to answer any questions that you have I 
promised Mr. Santella I would present it to our league. 

Mr. Torpinc. How would a 45-day player help them? 

Mr. Rickey. Well, for example, in our league, in our organization, the 
Brooklyn club, the man that they sought most of anybody we had this year 
was a pitcher up in Montreal by the name of Banta. It seems that the Cuban 
clubs follow our players very closely. 

Of all the boys we had who came on our list this fall, we purchased his 
contract. He wasn’t eligible to go. He was on a major league roster. The 
men they would want immediately are Reese and Walker and men like that. 
We have got to restrain it Somewhere and yet give them the best names we 
have got. This is what they want. It satisfies them, and it shows that the 
majors are supporting their league and frowning on the other as much as we 
know how to do. 

It is true it seems almost inconsistent that von are trying to give them big 
players and yet restricting them on our big-name players. Well, there is no 
way to avoid that. We don’t want to cut loose men who want to go, and by 
making a limitation on it vou are able to tell all your players, “This is for 
the young men,” and you doen't have to make excuses to your older men or 
men whom you wish not to go, 

Mr. YawkKey. Branch, that resolution will absolutely satisfy them? 

Mr. Rickey. It does. It satisfies them, and they think they get the publicity 
out of it and the support out of it that they want. 

Now, you do not have to submit a list. It savs, “may submit a list.” and 
from the list that you snhmit they cannot select more than two from any 
elub. 

It was brought out that no club must have a connection directly or indirectly, 
like an option, with any one of those four teams. 

In that way we get some benefit out of it by the plavers they select, helping 
the player rather than hurting any player, but the real purpose of the whole 
thing is to see those people through until that ineligible league is licked and 
hecomes no threat further to us on some of our big league boys who are inelined 
to jump for a quick return to get more money. 

Mr. Wese. Branch, what dates does that league play? 

Mr. Rickry. They close their season on the 28th day of February. 

Mr. Werr. A winter league? 

Mr. Riexey. A winter league. It is only for 1 year after this one, and TI pre 
sume it is too late this year to get more benefit out of it than the fact that we 
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are supporting them, but next year they don't want to go through another yea; 
in which the other fellows get three times the attendance. , 

Mr. YAWKEY. When do they open? 

Mr. Rickey. About the middle of September, maybe a little later than that 
and close about the 20th of February. 

Mr. YawkKry. TI make a motion that the American League adopt the resolutior 
read by Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Evans. I second it. 

Mr. DeWirr. Why wouldn't it be better to make it more than 45 days, becaus: 
a boy might be on a club up until the cutting-down date and then come back o: 
your list and he would not be eligible? 

Mr. Rickey. That point, William, took up more time than any other point we 
discussed, the fixing of the limitations on the players eligible to be put on your 
list. We discussed 30 days, 45 days, and we discussed 1 year, and finally every 
body seemed to think that 45 days was all right: that would take care of the 
hoys that yon recalled in the fall. 

You don’t recall most of them until your AA season is over, and 45 days wonld 
allow those boys to play down there that you bring up to your major league celui 
That would be sufficient time to cover that, and they didn’t think it should go 
back 1 vear. 

Then there was a suggestion made as to playing a certain number of games 
and that broke down into the pitcher situation and became more involve: 
than ever. 

We finally decided on 45, and I think if you get to decide on it you would be 
ready to agree on that. We just groped about it. We did want to fix it on a limi 
tation, of course, so that it would not go back into our old players and open up 
that thing. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Well, I just raised that as a point. 

President Harripgr. It has been moved and seconded that we adopt this reso 
lution. All those in favor say “Aye.” 

(The motion was carried unanimously. } 


List of 82 1951 contracts disapproved by President Trautman account wairer 
of reservation right (submitted by Hon, Paul A. Porter, special counsel for 
organized baseball, with letter dated Oct. 19, 1951) 





Name Club Dat 
| 1951 
Bill Cearley Laredo Feb. 17 
Jack Early, Jr ~ Flint Mar. 2 
Herschel Held | West Palm Beach Mar. 19 
David A. Little ; Pulaski Mar, 27 
Steve Magula .--| Flint | Mar. 31 
Frank L, Sturm Raleigh Apr. 14 
Thomas 8. Smith | West Palm Beach Apr. 10 
Lawrence M, Powell | Yakima Apr, 20 
Roy McCrobie | Auburn Mar, 28 
Roy Edward Drews | Giffin Apr, 2f 
John L. Kensecke West Palm Beach Apr. 19 
George Corona Port Arthur May 4 
Billy Joe Forrest Fulton May e 
George O. Bryant Franklin May If 
Richard Bumgarner Granite Falls May 14 
Frederick Savage Henry Jackson | June 
John Welsh Roatche Norton June f 
William J. Roberts Coneord May 22 
John George Krall Danville, Va Iuly 2 
Nicholas A, Marino Kingston, N. Y June 25 
Harvill F, Jakes Clarksdale May 28 
Frank C. Calaecurcio Kingsport July 1 
Ralph Tielseh Seminole July 25 
Joseph Huizdos Granite Falls | June 7 
Edwin Gaston do June 11 
John Handzo, Jr Carthage | Aug. 28 
Roy Sorensen, Jr do Da 
Jerry J, Brooks Lockport July 31 
Leonard George Ruyl Pampa | July 25 
Robert Schlemmer 7 Paris, Tl Aug. 15 
Donald Elov Sundlov . ..| Olean Aug. 4 
Gahlen Dinkle a _| Shawnee 4 | July 16 
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List of 9 1951 contracts with players which contained waiver of reservation 
right, approved by President Trautman 





Name Club Dats 
Vance W. Carlson Greenville, 5. C Mar. 26 
Vayne C. Blackburn Owensboro Apr 3 
Roy Weatherly Minneapolis Apr. 9 
“Do Oakland July 5 

Rudolph York Youngstown May 
loseph Antolick Wilson Apr. 1 
John Vander Meer Oakland July ; 
Irvin Edgar Fortune Spindalk july 7 
Alfred Hubert Evans Louisville A 14 





INTER-CLUB MEMORANDUM, Pritip K. WRIGLEY, PRESIDENT, Criicaco Curs 
May 31, 1951. 
YWemorandum to National League Club Owners: 

At some time in the not-to-distant future and certainly not later than May 1, 
1952, the 16 major-league baseball club owners are going to be called upon to 
select a new commissioner of baseball. 

Professional baseball has become q business, a big business, and has adopted 
sound business methods, and it would seem to be sound business practice, before 
attempting to select a man for the office on whom preferably all 16 clubs could 
agree unanimously, to first attempt to reach a unanimous agreement as to just 
exactly What the job is, for, once there is unanimous agreement as to just exactly 
what it is the commissioner is to do, it should not be too difficult to reach an 
agreement on an individual to fill that specific pair of shoes 

The following is simply a start in getting something down on paper outlining 
specifically the job of the Commissioner of baseball as it is today and as we hope 
it will grow in the future. Each club undoubtedly has its own rather definite ideas 
on the subject, but we can only come to an eventual unanimous agreement by 
getting all of these ideas together in one place and fitting them together intosone 
final form that will be both understandable and acceptable to everyone con 
cerned, as it does not seem possible to ever reach a satisfactory agreement on an 
individual to fill the job before we have complete agreement as to what the 
job is. 

In order to get things started, there appears below a brief and somewhat 
sketchy historical analysis of the growth of baseball under a Commissioner, 
followed by a first draft of the responsibilities and duties of a commissioner of 
baseball, which can only be filled in, clarified, and completed by the complete 
cooperation of all of the 16 major-league clubs. As there has to be a central 
Clearinghouse for this, it is respectfully suggested that you give this outline 
earnest and thorough study and then submit your own ideas for additions and 
changes directly to your league president. 

Please remember that the historical outline is of very little importance, and 
as worded in this memorandum has no direct bearing on the job to be done; that 
s, getting down in black and white the responsibilities and duties of the com- 
missioner, It is simply put in to refresh your memory, stimulate thinking, and 
primarily to bring out the point that much water has gone over the dam and 
things have changed materially since the idea of a commissioner of baseball was 
first conceived. 

As is generally overlooked by the public and the newspaper writers, the office 
of commissioner of baseball was established as a direct result of the action of 
several major league players in getting involved in a gambling scandal. As a 
result of this occurrence, public confidence in the integrity of the game was 
severely shaken, to the point where the continued existence of organized baseball 
appeared to be in danger. In an effort to make a dramatic move to restore public 
confidence, as well as to prevent a recurrence of a gambling scandal, the idea of 
having a commissioner was evolved and put into effect. 

This action was taken in an atmosphere verging on panic on the part of many) 
club owners, but it proved to be a sound move, and its intended purpose was 
accomplished, The commissioner, largely as a result of the personality and 
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reputation of the man first selected, served as a symbol of baseball’s desire to be 
honest. He acted primarily in a judicial and investigative capacity, and the 
public came to feel that, through him, everybody connected with the game 
players and owners alike—would either be above reproach in conduct and integ- 
rity, or would be forced out of the game for conduct detrimental to baseball. 

Over the 32 years that have passed since the incident that precipitated the 
establishment of the commissioner's office, two basic and important changes in 
baseball have occurred. 

(1) At the time the office was established, baseball as a business was rela- 
tively elemental and uncomplicated. Baseball as a whole was a much smaller 
entity. There were fewer leagues, fewer clubs, fewer players employed in the 
professional leagues. The business side of baseball clubs and leagues was in a 
relatively primitive state. Scarcely any records were kept. Organized business 
methods and accounting procedures were almost unheard of in baseball. 

Since that time, baseball has become a far-flung and intricately organized 
industry. There are more leagues, more players, more personnel engaged in the 
business end of the game. Modern business metheds and systems have been 
installed. Through the appearance and development of the farm system idea, 
major league clubs maintain extensive coast-to-coast systems of affiliated minor 
league clubs and have under contract, directly or indirectly, anywhere up to four 
or five hundred players—whliereas in the old days a major league club had a 
squad of 25 players and that was about it. Concessions operations alone have 
become an organized activity of substantial proportions. 

Along with this growth, there has been built up a tremendously complicated 
system of baseball law to protect the rights of owners and players, as well as to 
govern the interrelationships of leagues and clubs. 

(2) Competition from other forms of recreation has become a factor of great 
importance over the last 32 years. At the time the commissioner's office was 
started, there was relatively little in the way of organized, aggressively pro- 
ineted recreation, sports or otherwise. The movies were in their infancy. This 
was before the days of big chains of movie houses seating thousands of people, 
and before the days of sound pictures. There were only a couple of million 
cur owners in the entire country, and ne paved highways, and automobile vaca- 
tion trips and week-end outings were limited to a small percentage of the popu- 
lation, where as today more than 35,000,000 families own cars. The craze for 
svolf, that was to attract millions of devotees, had not yet begun. The big 
howling alleys with their thousands of leagues, were undeveloped. Horse rac- 
ing was limited to a very few states, and was undeveloped and unpromoted. 
Aside from boxing, there were no professional sports to speak of other than 
baseball. Pro football, basketball and hockey on an organized scale were things 
of the future, as was big-time college football. Radio consisted of one experi- 
mental broadcasting station, and television was of course unheard of. In short, 
baseball had almost no competition to speak of, and the club owners tended to 
feel that inasmuch as baseball was “the national game,’ attendance would 
come to the parks automatically and without effert except to have a winning 
team. 

All these new forms of sports and recreation compete in some degree with 
baseball for a share of the consumer's recreation dollar, and some of them, as 
we all know, compete very directly and severely. It all means, of course, that 
baseball must be on its toes and up to date in its promotional methods to sue 
cessfully meet this competition from so many sources, and that it cannot com- 
placently expect to attract attendance as a special right. Undoubtedly the 
pressure of competition accounts to a large extent for the fact, as brought 
out above, that baseball has evolved into a systematic, organized business opera- 
tion, as it could not have stood up against all this new competition without 
adopting modern promotional and internal operating methods. 

The new problems and conditions brought about these changes over three 
decades mean, when you stop to think about it, that even if a player scandal in 
1919 hadn't precipitated the establishment of a commissioner's office, something 
like it would have to be created sooner or later. Through its evolution as a 
complex business operation, baseball would have had to set up some sort of central 
administrative office to supervise and assure sound interclub and interleague 
relationships, and to protect the rights of leagues, clubs, owners, and players. 

In actual practice, the commissioner's office has in effect become the central 
headquarters of a baseball trade association. From a one-man office, it has 
developed into a beehive of administrative operations, handling huge funds. In 
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addition to the protection of the rights of those in the game, through interpreta- 
tion of established baseball law, it exercises supervision over the operation of 
the world series and all-star games, and supervises the player pension fund, and 
serves as a public relations and promotional mainspring for the game as a whole. 

As the administrative operations of the commissioner's office have developed 
in response to the new conditions, the main purpose for which the job was set up 
has diminished in importance. The integrity of baseball today in the public 
mind.is at a high point, and has been for many years. The game attracts a 
higher type of men as players, and they are better paid and less subject to outside 
temptations. There is no real public skepticism about the honesty of the game and 
those connected with it. Baseball needs no apology today. 

This high standard has of course been made possible to some extent by the 
fact that the establishment of the commissioner's office restored a shaky public 
confidence at a critical time. But its real basis is that the men in the executive 
end of baseball are sound, substantial people who are not only inherently honest, 
but who also know that each individual baseball club must give the public good 
treatment and a square deal in today’s era of competitive business, or else go 
broke. 

The only ily in the ointment is that some people seem to feel that the intezrity 
of the game is not the natural reflection of the integrity of the people in it, 
but something imposed on baseball, more or less against its will, by the com- 
missioner. The concept of the commissicner’s functions on the part of some of 
the public and press, has not kept pace with the change in those functions. To 
some extent, the concept of those of us directly involved in the game hasn't 
kept pace, either. Many people think that the commissioner is still a policeman, 
but their idea as to the object of his policing has taken a peculiar turn, Even 
though it was the action of a small group of players and especially some of the 
newspaper writers that caused the establishment of the commissioner’s oftice— 
some people think that the main role of the commissioner is that the wielding 
a club to force a state of righteousness on a group of potentially wicked and 
irresponsible owners. From articles on some of the sports pages, it has been 
made to appear that the commissioner is the sole bulwark preventing the owners 
from victimizing the public at the gate and reducing the players to slavery. 

This angle of public opinion is to a large «legree the fault of baseball itself. 
We have failed to do a good job of public relations in interpreting the commis- 
sioner’s job to the public, largely because we ourselves have failed to under- 
stand what the job is, and the extent of its change from the early days. As in- 
dividual club owners we all want to deal fairly with the public, the players, and 
all our other employees, if for no other reason than we know we have to do it 
if we want to stay in business. And we haven't given ourselves credit for the 
fact that baseball's reputation for integrity is basically sound today, not because 
of the actions of the commissioner as an individual, but because our individual 
operations are sound and honest and because in our league meetings and 
through our league presidents we have set up and are following a system 
of fair and equitable baseball laws. Possibly we ourselves are still unconsciously 
affected by the name of “czar” that the headline writers pinned on the com- 
missioner from the start, and think we are upright and honest not because we 
want to be but because we are forced into it by a dictator who in effect appears 
to exclusively represent the fans and the players. 

In order to get our own public relations straight as to the actual functions of 
the commissioner's office, it is necessary first to get straightened out in our 
own understanding inside the game as to what his job is and to revise the major 
league agreement to the extent necessary to give an accurate statement of the 
duties and limitations. 

The next step is to find and elect a man who will fill the job that actually 
exists today, recognizing that the type of man who could perfectly fulfill the 
demands of the office at the time of its inception might well be totally unfitted 
for the job today. When we have done these two things, the public relations 
part of it should pretty well take care of itself and the public will realize that 
the commissioner is a leader of a group of men who have the interests of the 
game at heart, rather than a whip-cracking enforcer. 

Following is the outline of the responsibilities and duties of the commissioner 
in the light of present-day conditions and requirements. This is intended as 
a framework only, and has purposely been kept brief and rather general in 
order to give each of the club owners a chance to fill in and add on anything 
that he feels is an important part of the commissioner's job. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES 


The commissioner has a threefold responsibility to advance the best interests 
of the clubs and leagues, the players and the public. The interests of the 
three groups are, of course, fundamentally identical. Each club owner recog 
nizes that the continued success of his baseball enterprise depends on giving 
the public and the players (as well as his other employees) a square deal, 
as good will is the most important asset any business can have. The players 
eannot progress and make money unless the gume as a whole is in a healthy 
condition, both financially and in terms of public respect and interest, 

In carrying out this over-all responsibility, the commissioner has these duties : 

(1) As representative of the clubs and leagues, the commissioner is the 
leader of the club owners and league presidents. He works with them (rather 
than fighting them) as the spearhead of their program to provide the fans with 
interesting recreation based on 100 percent good sportsmanship and fair dealing 
As has been brought out, the club owners realize the importance of doing a good 
job in their respective cities in order to operate successfully. The commis 
sioner cooperates with them in helping to promote the best interests of the 
game on a national basis. Also, from his over-all national point of view, he 
supplies advice and initiative that will aid the club owners in keeping their 
policies in their individual communities in step with the trends of the times. 

As an important part of this function, the commissioner sees that the pro 
cedures and laws established by the clubs and leagues are properly administered ; 
that their rights as individuals or corporations are fully protected; that they are 
given a full hearing on all controversial matters; and that they are not sub- 
jected to unfair pressure from the public, the players, or each other. This furce 
tion is based on impartial application and interpretation of baseball law. If the 
commissioner. feels that an established provision of baseball law may be out- 
moded, unfair, or inadequate, it is his duty to report this to the clubs and leagues 
and work with them to improve the law. 

(2) As representative of the players, the commissioner has a position similar 
to that of the club owners in that he knows that satisfied employees are essential 
to a successful business operation. He has the added advantage of having a na 
tional point of view and of being in an impartial position to interpret the basebal! 
law covering player relationships, in case of any controversial matters, Also, 
from his national point of view it is his duty to keep fully posted on over-all 
trends in employer relations, advising with the clubs and leagues so that their 
policies in their individual operations may be kept up to date. 

In dealing with controversial matters, the commissioner must have a constant 
awareness of the player’s contractual rights and privileges, and in any cases 
of ambiguity in legislative and contractual language he must make sure that the 
player is well and fairly treated. He must so protect the interest of the players 
that the men will feel that they are better represented by the commissioner than 
they would be by some outsider, If at any time he feels that established baseball 
law or practice is inadequate to permit such a policy, it is his duty to inform 
the club owners direct and work with them to improve the law or practice in the 
mutual interests of players and club owners alike. 

(3) As representative of the public, the commissioner is the active symbol of 
the fundamental cleanness and good sportsmanship of the gume. Baseball as 
a game belongs to the American people, and the commissioner’s obligation 
is one of public faith and good will on a national basis, just as the club owners 
and the players have a similar obligation in their individual communities. Here 
again he gives baseball the benefit of an over-all national point of view, bring 
ing to the attention of the clubs and leagues any trends in public interest that 
must be kept up with and working with them to make any necessary adjustments 
to these trends through changes in policies, legislation, or promotional activities 

As may be seen from this general outline of the commissioner's duties, the 
office combines three basic functions : 

First, arbitrative: The Commissioner serves as the umpire who interprets and 
applies the rules of all controversies that involve baseball law. 

Second, administrative: During the years, the commissioner's office has grown 
in scope and engages in a substantial amount of activity in maintaining and pre 
serving player service records and contractual obligations. It supervises indi 
vidual club operations insofar as those operations affect clubs of other leagues or 
other classifications. It supervises the player pension fund and the world series 
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and all-star activities and has the responsibility for the safekeeping and proper 
spplication of all funds received. 

Third, public relations and promotional: The commissioner is charged (as are 
the league officials) with putting baseball's best foot forward on a national basis. 
He helps to sell the game to the American people, coordinating his efforts with 
those of the club owners at the local level. He must believe in and help to 
guard the integrity of the sport through his own actions and through advice and 
counsel to the clubs and leagues. His is the obligation not to promote individual 
clubs or leagues or persons but to promote and advance the best interests of 
baseball as an American institution, with all that such broad = statement 
connotes, 

Respectfully submitted 

THE COMMITTEE 


COMMISSIONER'S FILE ON BLACKLISTING OF MICKEY OWEN 


IN RE ARNOLD “MICKEY” OWEN 
(No date.) 

Insofar as Owen knows, Lanier, Klein and Martin are not under signed con 
tracts. Owen stated that because of an article written in the States, stating 
that the conditions under which the American boys were playing and the attitude 
by Pasquel toward them was dissetisfactory, a player (Harry Feldman) was in 
timidated into signing an article to be issued out of Mexico refuting the article 
out of the States and further stating that all conditions were satisfactory. 

Playing conditions were not at all satisfactory or inducive to well-played base 
ball games. The atmospheric conditions cause many ailments. particularly 
among the pitchers. The general conditions of the grounds, dug-outs, and dress 
ing rooms are most unsatisfactory. The American players are subjected to “boo 
ing” and in Owen's opinion it was net in the friendly nature as would be the 
custom in Brooklyn. 

Gambling was evident throughout each and every ball game among the fans 
It is claimed that a United States serviceman, now a deserter, is numbered among 
the players in the league 

It is Owen's impression that Mr. Pasquel is not friendly nor does he expect 
him to be friendly in the future to professional baseball in the States. Owen 
helieves that Pasquel will continue his raids upon professional baseball ranks 

It is understood that final payment for the year to be given the player on 
October 21, some 3 weeks after the close of the season. The American boy is 
evidently paid off in American money or the equivalent thereof 

The transferring of a player's contract from one club to another seems to be a 
practice and in accordance with Mr. Pasquel’s friendly or unfriendly emotions 


BROOKLYN NATIONAL LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB, 
Brooklun, N. ¥., April 18, 19 }¢ 
Mr. Forp Frick, 
President National Leaque of Professional Baseball Clubs, 
Vew York City. 

Deak Str: I am informed, and believe it to be true, that player Arnold Owen 
ceserted the Brooklyn club and the National League in violation of his contract 
and is now playing in Mexico. Accordingly, the Brooklyn club requests that this 
player be placed on the ineligible list. 

Very truly yours, 
BRANCH Rickey, President. 


APRIL 24, 1946 
Mr. BraNcu RIcKey, 
President, Brooklyn National League Club, 
Brooklyn, fe 

Dear Mr. Rickey: President Frick has forwarded here your letter of April 18 
requesting that player Arnold Owen be placed on the ineligible list for failure 
to report to the Brooklyn club. 

According to our records, Player Owen is still on the national defense servic 
list, and we have no record of any application for reinstatement either from the 
player or the Brooklyn club 
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Please make the necessary application for reinstatement from the nationa 
defense service list, and also let us have the address of player Owen, so that 
we may properly advise him that he has been placed on the ineligible list. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER W. Mucary, Secretary-Treasurer 


APRIL 26, 1946. 
Mr. ARNOLD OWEN, 
Route No. 1, Brookline, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Owen: For violation of your contract. obligations to the Brook 
Ivn National League Club, you have been placed on the ineligible list and you will 
not be permitted to petition for return to organized baseball for a period of 5 
years, 

Failure to comply with the commissioner's order that players must be avail 
able to their clubs by the opening day of the 1946 season has made this action 
necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER, 


JuLy 25 

Dear Mr. CHANDLER: I am taking this liberty to write you a line regarding my 
standing in organized baseball and why I haven't been suspended for 5 years 
like the other fellows that have jumped down here. Many of the boys down 
here have asked my advice about what to do next, and some of them have 
written you, so they have told me, seeking your advice. Now I will just lay 
the cards on the table. The boys down here are all playing under contracts that 
are either broken or won't hold water, and some aren’t even signed to a contract 
at all. 

Now, Pasquel knows all this and wants new contracts signed that will hold. 
The boys have just come to this agreement: If they can come back, at least 90 
percent will come back; and, if your 5-year suspension is off, I know this Mexican 
matter will be a thing of a past, but if you can’t lift the suspension the boys aim 
to get more money on advance salary. To sign. 

Now, I am not trying to get information in order to make a better deal for 
myself. This comes from the boys. They are sincere. Now, Lanier and myself 
are so far ahead in this league on salary they have to lay it on the line. But the 
other boys just don’t know where they stand. 

Now, I would appreciate your answer as for all of us are concerned, and your 
keeping this letter confidential or there may be contracts to sign that will hold. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICKEY OWEN, 
Turpan 59, Mevico City, Merico. 


NETHERLAND PLAZA, 
Cincinnati, August 9. 
DeAR Mr. Frick: I am humbly asking your permission for reinstatement in the 
National League. 
Sincerely yours, 
MICKEY OWEN. 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
Npringfield, Mo., August 12, 1946. 
Mr. Forp C, Frick, 
President, National Baseball Leaque, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Citu, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Frick: Mr. Arnold “Mickey” Owen has recently consulted us with 
regard to his present status in organized baseball in this country and has asked 
that we assist him in obtaining his reinstatement in the National Baseball 
League. 

Mr. Owen has recently forwarded his application to your office, asking that he 
be reinstated and that he be permitted to return to the Brooklyn (N. Y.) club, 
with whom he was associated prior to his entry into the United States Navy, 
and resume his playing career. However, Mr. Owen is not definitely certain 
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that he has pursued the proper course and we would, therefore, be pleased to 
have you advise us of any further action that he should take at this time. 

We are, of course, aware of Mr. Owen’s recent experience in baseball and of 
the press reports attributed to various baseball officials, calling attention to 
such matters as the so-called reserve clause of player contracts, the suspension 
rule announced by Commissioner Chandler and other regulations. Should any 
of these be invoked to prevent his return to the league and to his club, we would 
be grateful if you would inform us of such action and the basis therefor, in 
order that we may properly advise him as to the procedure he should then 
follow. 

Mr. Owen earnestly desires that his application for reinstatement be given 
immediate attention. We know that you can be of great assistance to him and 
feel certain that those in authority would do a real service to baseball by ruling 
favorably on his petition and thereby avoiding the unwholesome publicity of 
any further efforts on his behalf. 

We will appreciate your consideration of Mr. Owen’s request and ask that you 
kindly keep us advised of all developments. 

Your very truly, 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
By E. C. Cwrris. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL CLUBS, 
August 14, 1946. 
Mr. E. C. Curtis. 
Farrington & Curtis, Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: The application of player Mickey Owen for reinstate 
ment in baseball has been forwarded to Commissioner A. B. Chandler, in Cin 
cinnati. 

This case rests entirely in the hands of the commissioner and I am sure that 
whatever decision he may render will be to the best interests of baseball and 
to the best interests of all players. 

Sincerely, 
Forp Frick, President 


THE CINCINNATI BASEBALL CLUB Co., 
Cincinnati, August 13 1946. 
Hon. ALBERT B, CHANDLER, 
Commissioner of Baseball, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I hope you will not think I am injecting myself into a 
matter that doesn’t directly effect Warren Giles or the Cincinnati Baseball Club. 
I have found it helpful, however, in dealing with controversial matters and those 
which may have a far-reaching effect, to have the benefit of opinions of others 
who may not be affected by the matter in issue. 

I have refrained from expressing myself publicly regarding the Mickey Owen 
matter, but I have heard it discussed rather freely by some of our players and 
some players on other clubs, and by fans. The general opinion seems to prevail! 
that the reinstatement of Mickey Owen at any time prior to the expiration of 
the 5 years would encourage further breach of contracts and be very unfair to 
those players who resisted the lure of Mexican offers to stick by their own game 
and fulfill their contracts. There seems to be unanimous belief that Owen should 
not be reinstated until he has served at least a substantial part of the 5-vear 
period of ineligibility. 

It is my own opinion that reinstatement of Owen at any time prior to the ex 
piration of a substantial part of the 5-year period, and then only by his forfeit 
ing what he gained in a monetary way by going to Mexico, would be manifestly 
unfair to players who put a moral (even if not a legal) obligation ahead of 
money, 

There may be complications that I know nothing of, but I recognize there are 
some. Nevertheless, it appears to me that you were eminently fair to the nlavers 
in inviting them to return before the season opened and declaring what the 
penalty would be before it was imposed. When players chose to continue in 
Mexico, after being invited to return by the commissioner of baseball, and when 
they decided to accept the lure of money after the commissioner had declared a 
5-year ineligible period for anyone who violated his contract, they should, in my 
judgment, pay the penalty. 
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As I understand it, many players have turned down substantial offers from 
Mexico and done the honorable thing and carried out their contracts. It seems 
to me it would be more unfair to them to reinstate the players who had violated 
the rule than it would be unfair to Owen by not reinstating him. 

While we have not lost any “star” players to Mexico (delaCruz “jumped” us 
and played in Mexico but his case was not the same as the others, and he should, 
in my opinion, pay the penalty for taking a temporary “gain’), I honestly be 
lieve I would take exactly the same position on any of our players, regardless 
of value, if we had lost any. 

While the Owen case does not affect Cincinnati directly, it is, in my judgment 
an important case from the standpoint of professional baseball. I dave, ther 
fore, expressed my opinion to you on the subject, and not publicly, because the 
decision will rest with you. Accordingly it is you to whom I wanted to express 
my views, at this time, not to others. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN (. GILES, 
Vice President, and General Manager. 


[For release to morning papers Thursday, August 15, 1946; for radio after 8:30 p 
es. t., Wednesday, August 14, 1946: Cincinnati, Ohi») 


Commissioner Chandler has said: 

“The commissioner's office has received from Mr. Ford C. Frick, president of 
the National League, a letter from Arnold Malcolm Owen asking for reinstate 
ment to American professional baseball. This letter was forwarded to the com 
missioner by Mr. Frick without recommendation. 

“Earlier this year player Owen and other players who jumped their contracts 
or otherwise violated their obligations to professional baseball clubs were sus 
pended by the commissioner for a period of 5 years. 

“No good reason haus been shown to the commissioner why this penalty should 
be lessened or modified.” 

Water W. MuLsry, 


Necretaryu-Treasurer of Baseball, 


Auvcusr 14, 1946 
Mr. WarkEN C. GILES, 
Vice President, Cincinnati National League Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My Drar Mr. GILEs: I am grateful to you for your thoughtfulness in writing 
me directly, giving me your views about the Mickey Owen situation. I have con 
siderable respect for your Judgment in such matters, and I think the things you 
have said with be helpful to me. 

You have, of course, already seen the press release from my office about this 
matter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Faithfully vours, 
ALBERT Bs. CHANDLER 


New YorK Ciry, August 15, 1946 
Mr. H. CHANDLER, 
Commissioner of Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Str: The public has been informed this morning of your ruling in the 
case of Mickey Owen, and the reaction among fans who have been loyal to 
baseball, not only to the Dodeers, but also to the other New York teams, is any 
thing but complimentary to vou. Your decision is the most unpatriotic, Hitler 
like and despicable decision ever given in the annals of sport, in the opinion of 
many fans, and vou have not heard the end of it: vet. In the first place you 
weren't even courteous enough to give Owen a personal hearing and remember 
Owen risked his life for men like you and me, and this is the thanks vou give him 
A veteran of World War II is certainly entitled to consideration, and in our 
opinion the best this country can bestow upon him. It’s people like vou who 
trv to make this world a world of strife and unfit to live in, and the sooner real 
live Americans take things in hand themselves and try to help one another the 
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I hang my head in shame when I think of the treatment 


better for all of us. 
Owen did make a mistake, have 


Owen has received at your hands. Even if 
you never made one or are you one of the kind who puts himself on a pedestal, 
blows his own horn, and thinks he can do no wrong? How about vour trouble 
with Sam Breadon? Was that a mistake’ Your decision in Owen's case has 
owered the baseball executive branch of baseball to the lowest depths, and you 
deserve all that you will receive in the way of curses from the public. You have 
shown yourself a poor sport and in fact you don't rank as a sport any longer 
God help baseball if they Keep you in office much longer and God belp America 
f there are many more like you here 

The writer is an executive of long standing, with no axes to grind with base 
ball, but who believes in true sportsmanship in sports, and who likes to see a 
so in this case and you cannot be too 
giving a veteran a fair and square 
But in 


player get a fair and square deal. Not 
strongly condemned for not only not 
deal, allowing him to present his case in person, and getting a fair trial 
stead you leave your office, when you hear Owen is coming all the way from the 
face the issue. It was a de 


South to see you, and evidently were scared to 
is an 


spicable cowardly act on your part and unbecoming to a man who poses 
American. Thank God my friends and business acquaintances are of a different 
caliber. I have taken part in athletic contests of championship character and 
played on championship teams in football, baseball, hockey and other sports, 
as well as having been an official, but I have never heard of anything so rotter 
Fom now on it is War with me against such tyranny and I 


aus your decision. 
shall proceed to give Charles Murphy all the help within my power and weed 


out of baseball tyrants who are not fit to hold their jobs. 
ALEXANDER WARDEN 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LEAGUE BALL CLUn, 
Chicago, Ill. August 15, 1946 


Hon, A. B. CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Drarn COMMISSIONER: I see by this morning’s paper that vou have affirmed the 

neligibility of Mickey Owens for a 5-year period. I cannot refrain from writing 

to express my feelings. I think this is the most important action taken by the 

commissioner since the late Judge Landis barred the Black Sox from baseball 

I think vou are absolutely right, and that your positive 


a quarter-century axe 
leagues than all 


action now will do more to prevent players jumping to outlaw 
ithe lawsuits that could be filed from Hoboken to San Diese 
Last week I wrote vou a letter stating miy very positive 
I decided not to send it, because I did not feel either qualified o 
advise vou on the conduct of vour office. But Tam certainly happy to see that 
vou have affirmed your original decision. 

1 don’t speak as the representative of a 
Mexican League raids. Though the Cubs have lost mo players directly, 
farm clubs have lost plavers Hernandez, Comellas, Canimpos, and Salvatierra, who 
represented substantial values. We have no desire to regain the value represented 
by these players’ contracts. We feel that firm and positive action in ineligibilizing 
contract Jumpers will do more to restrain future jumping than any kind of tem 


views on this matter 
r privileged to 


club which has not suffered from 
our 


perizing with these “poor misguided lads.” 

From a cold-hlooded financial standpoint, the Brooklyn club stands to profit 
ar more from your present action than if you had reinstated Owen. The spec 
tacle of Owen languishing on a Missouri farm will do more to keep Reiser and 
Reese from jumping this winter than anything Mr. Rickey or the rest of us 
could do, Similarly, boys like Stan Musial and Enos Slaughter of the Cardinals. 
Will do a lot of thinking before they jump—as they admittedly have thought of 
loing after their present contracts are fulfilled—when they see Max Lanier 
sticking in Mexico, although he hates it, because he cannot come back 

I still feel that we should amend the rules to place full and complete authorits 
hehind your rulings en this year’s contract jumpers. IT presume this will be 
liscussed at our next meeting 

Anyhow, congratulations and best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jim GALLAGHER 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, August 17, 1946. 
Hon. A. B. CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Deak COMMISSIONER: Congratulations on your Owen decision, 


Sincerely yours, 
Lesiiec O’Connor, Vice President. 


AuGuUsT 21, 1946 


Mr. JAMES GA!LAGHER, 
Chicago National League Club 
Chicago, I. 

My Dear Jim: Thank you sincerely for your letter of August 15, in which you 
express approval of my decision in the Owen case. 

I agree that we should discuss an amendment to the rules which will place 
full and complete authority back of any rulings that | make with respect to 
contract jumpers during the next year. 

As I explained to you over the telephone, I had no intention of permitting 
these fellows to come back into American baseball at the present time or at any 
foreseeable time in the future. I warned them and asked them to return to 


their clubs by opening day, before making the penalty effective. 

I agree with you that it is my feeling that the decision barring Owen wil! 
have a greater effect on preventing jumping in the future than all the lawsuits 
that could be filed, as you say, from Hoboken to San Diego. 

With appreciation for this expression of your views, and with al! good wishes, 


Jam 
Cordially yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 
AuGust 21, 146 
Mr. Lesiie M. O'CONNOR, 
Vice President, Chicago American League Club, 
Chicago, Tl. 
My Dear Leste: Thank you very much for your expression of approval of 
the decision in the Mickey Owen case. All of us here are grateful to you fo: 
for your note of August 17. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


DaNtet’s Dorr 

(By Dan Daniel) 
CINCINNATI, August 28, 1946.—There is only one way in which the Mexican 
League can make peace with organized baseball, Commissioner Albert B. Chandler 
told the writer today, and that is to announce a complete surrender, accept al! 
the regulations of our professional game, and pay for the players it has swiped. 

An understanding might have been arrived at with the Pasquels but for 
Sam Breadon’s conference with Jorge in Mexico City. Since then the Mexicans 
have not made another move. 

“The Pasquels asked me to come to Mexico City and talk things over, but 
I pleaded lack of time and suggested that Jorge come to my office right here 
in Cincinnati,” Chandler explained. 

At the joint meeting of the major leagues in Boston on July 8, Breadon 
suggested that he be sent back to Mexico City as an accredited representative 
of organized baseball. Sam hinted that Jorge had promised not to raid the 
Cardinals again, and felt he might induce the head of the Mexican League to 
eall the whole war off. Thereupon Chandler said to the elub owners, “If 
after I have had my say, you still want to send Breadon to Mexico, it will be 
O. K. with me. Breadon’s visit down there made us lose face. The people 
in Mexico got the impression that we were begging for merey, that we were 
Another visit by Breadon would intensify that feeling.’ 


scared, in a panic, 
any club owner! 


Thereupon Phil Wrigley introduced a resolution barring 
from conferring with the Pasquels in Mexico, and it was passed unanimously 
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Your correspondent learned from Commissioner Chandler that not only had 
Breadon paid the $5,000 which Happy had plastered on the Cardinal owner, 
hut the St. Louis club had been suspended for 30 days from trading or passing 
official papers of any kind through the offices of the commissioner. Only after 
a plea by Ford Frick did Happy return the fine and reinstate the Redbirds. 

Chandler assured the writer that every jumper now under suspension from 
organized baseball for 5 years definitely will not be reinstated before that period 
elapses. 

However, it was learned there was one possible avenue of escape for the 
doomed. The State Department still is very much perturbed over the baseball 
war and may initiate a peace movement. If our Government officials induce the 
Mexicans to surrender and pay for the jumpers, the suspended players doubtless 
will be reinstated by the commissioner. 

“In the meantime this office intends to continue to bar all jumpers for 5 years, 
no matter whether they violate a contract or just break the reserve clause,” 
Chandler said. 

“Jorge Pasquel has called your story that Luis Olmo had petitioned me to let 
him return to the Brooklyn club untrue. Well, how about this?” 

Happy produced a communication from Jose Otero Suro, lawyer in San Juan, 
P. R., certifying that he represented Olmo and that the outfielder believed he 
should be permitted to get back because he had not signed a contract with Branch 
Rickey. 

“My answer to Suro was that in this office a man who jumps a reserve clause 
is no less culpable than the player who violates a contract,” Chandler revealed. 
“Olmo cannot petition for reinstatement until 1951.” 

Chandler said he had received no petition from anybody to reconsider the 
Mickey Owen case. “That man not only violated a contract but acted as an agent 
for the Mexican League in this country and attempted to lure players from the 
National League,” the commissioner vehemed. 

“Suppose I had reinstated Owen and Olmo and they helped Brooklyn win the 
pennant. Where would that leave me?’ 

Chandler is determined to crack down hard on organized baseball players who 
compete against ineligibles during the off season. 

“Lam going to ertend the barnstorming season from 10 to 30 daus after the 
world series, and recommend that the major leagues amend the rule, but, if they 
refuse, the 10-day regulation will be enforced by me beginning in 1947,” Chandler 
concluded 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York City, August 29, 1946. 
Hon. A. B. CHANDLER, 
Baseball Commissioner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR Mr. COMMISSIONER: We would appreciate it if you would be good enough 
to let us have copies of any releases issued by your office in connection with the 
recent suspension for 5 years of Mr. Mickey Owen, former Brooklyn baseball 
player. Would you also be good enough to let us have a statement of the reasons 
for the suspension ? 

Contrary to newspaper reports, the American Civil Liberties Union is not now 
contemplating any action in connection with this case but is merely seeking 
nformation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD Forster, Slaff Counsel. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1946 
Mr. CLIFFORD ForsTER, 
Staff Counsel, Americal Civil Liberties Union, 
New York, N. Y.. 

My Dear Mr. Forster: In answer to your communication of August 20, I send 
vou herewith the press release exactly as it was released by my office on the 
Mickey Owen case. 

You have asked for a statement with respect to my reasons for the suspension. 
I think these might he summed up in one sentence: It was the attitude of the 


commissioner that the best interests of all baseball would be served by the 
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action taken. I might add that I was particularly mindful of the four-hundred 
odd players who stayed here during the current season playing ball, despite the 
tempting offers of Mr. Pasquel. 
With best wishes, I am 
Cordially yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


IN Re ARNOLD “MICKEY” OWEN 


Approximately 6 weeks prior to Owen's discharge from the armed forces he 
wrote to Branci Rickey relative to his contract for the season of 146. 

Subsequently, not having heard from Mr. Rickey and having been acquainte: 
With the facts about Pasquel paying out big money for contracts, he communi 
cated with Pasquel and received a reply. He did not at any time apply for ren 
statement as a national defense service player. He did not hear from Mr. Rickey 
until sometime after he had heard from Pasquel, and after due thought decided 
to accept the Pasquel offer. En route to Mexico Owen said his conscience bogan 
to bother him, making him wonder if he had made the right decision. So he en 
deavored to contact Mr. Rickey by phone, and after several attempts was sucecss 
ful. Mr. Rickey advised him not to go to Mexico, stating that, if Qwen was dis 
satisfied with the Brooklyn club or the contract offered him, he (Rickey) would 
endeavor to make some other arrangements. 

Owen started back to Brooklyn and en route read an article out of Mexico 
stating that Pasquel had instituted suit for $100,000 damages. He did not 
verify this article, nor did he communicate with Mr. Rickey, but simply chang: d 
his course and headed back for Mexico. 

He was signed to a contract by one club, signing part of the contract in the 
United States and part in Mexico. He was then assigned to another club othe 
than was mentioned in his contract. In the discussion Owen siated that a greed 
for money was the main issue of going to Mexico. 

Owen claims that he did not at any time receive notification of his having been 
made ineligible, stating that a letter could have been forwarded to Mexico o1 
intercepted in Mexico by parties unknown. Relative to the interception of the 
mail, it was his opinion based upon observation of conditions of letters received 
that mail to the American players in Mexico had been tampered with. 

Owen evidently realizes he has made a mistake and that one of the continuing 
thoughts throughout his stay in Mexico was that his actions had been wrong 
from the beginning. He stated that an athlete or a ballplayer is not able te 
play good ball if he is bothered with thoughts that he has acted in an “unsperts 
munlike manner.” 

Owen states that Pasquel is a ruthless man; that several players are there not 
under a signed contract; that he has reason to believe that these players have 
been intimidated by Pasquel and hindered at any thoughts or attempts to obtail 
the necessary papers in order to return to this country. Example, as stated 
by Owen, is that Player Zimmermann had his contract reduced in the amount of 
SO 000). 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
Springfield, Mlo., November 7, 1946 
Commissioner A. B. CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DeAR COMMISSIONER: After returning to Springfield the writer has discussed 
with Mr. Owen the question of his participation in the negotiations between Stan 
Musial and the Pasquels. This discussion revealed that early in the summer of 
this year Mr. Owen had planned to return to Missouri to take his son back to 
Mexico. At about the same time Mr. Pasquel had been negotiating a contract 
With Musial, and they had apparently reached an agreement as to terms. Know 
ing that Owen was coming to Missouri, Pasquel asked him to stop in St. Louis 
to assist in making the arrangements for Musial’s trip to Mexico. Owen talked 
to Musial in St. Louis and answered his questions about the Mexican situation 
but did nothing to encourage Musial to go to Mexico except to say that the con 
tract offered appeared to him to be a good business deal for Musial. However 
something had intervened to cause Musial to change his mind, and he advised 
Pasquel that he could not accept employment with him during the 1946 baseball 


SCUSON. 
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This is the only time that Owen participated in any way in any negotiations 
with players. 

As I stated to you in your office, he had personal letters from many players 
while he was in Mexico, none of which he answered. 

I give you the above information to clear up my remarks to you concerning 
the incident involving Stan Musial, a subject upon which [T was not well informed 
when talking with vou. 

From his vantage point in the office of the Vera Cruz club, Mr. Owen was able 
to learn of the applications received by Mr. Pasquel from American players. He 
states that at the time he left Mexico there were between three and four hun 
dred of these applications filed in Mr. Pasquel’s office. Considering this fact 
and the fact that so many players did go to Mexico, it seems apparent that the 
5-year suspension has not had the desired effect of deterring players from joining 
the Mexican League. 

Mr. Pasquel has repeatedly stated that 1947 was to be his big vear in obtain 
ing American players. He also has plans for building a modern ball park at 
Mexico (ty with greatly increased seating capacity. We believe that, if the 
migration of players to Mexico is stopped before Mr. Pasquel makes an invest 
ment in his stadium, he will be more easily discouraged in his further attempts 
to raid our leagues, and we also believe that unless something is done in the near 
future his campaign to obtain additional players will begin with renewed vigor 
and with considerable success. 

We feel that if Mr. Owen is reinstated in American baseball he will have a 
great influence in dissuading other players from going to Mexico, including 
those who played there during the past season. 

We also feel that you have a precedent for taking such action in the example 
of the Federal League, and that the net results will be the same as those expe 
rienced after the advent of that leagne 

In addition, we also believe that Mr. Owen, for the reasons previously dis 
cussed with you, has proved himself deserving of your consideration and 
leniency without regard to any legal rights or remedies that may be his 

As we have previously advised you, we are anxious to cooperate with you in 
all respects. Your comments will be appreciated and we will vladly honor 
any request you may make of us 

Yours very truly, 
FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
By E. C. Curtis 


NOVEMBER 18, 1/46 
Mr. E. C. Curtis, 
Farrington & Curtis, 
1004-12 Landers Building, Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: This will acknowledge your communication of Novem 
ber 7, with respect to the case of Player Mickey Owen I am obliged to you for 
your views on the entire Mexican situation, 

With good wishes, I am 


Cordially yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
Springfield, Md., November 14, 1946 
Mr. WALTER W. MULBRY, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Baseball, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Six: Thank you for your letter of November 8 enclosing certain records 
which we had requested of your office. 

I believe that the records you sent, together with the blue book, contain 
practically all of the information we desire. However, we would like to have 
a copy of the commissioner's order that players must be available to their 
clubs by the opening day of the 1946 season. Also, if this order does not give 
the penalty clause which was assessed by the commissioner, we would like 
to have a copy of the general order made by the commissioner which recited 
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that all players who did not so report and who joined the Mexican Leagu 
were to be suspended or placed on the ineligible list for a period of 5 years. 
Thanking you for this information and for past favors, we are. 
Yours very truly, 
FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
By E. C. Curis. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1946 
Mr. E. C. Curtis, 
Farrington & Curtis, 
1004-12 Landers Building, Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: The commissioner made a statement to the pross before 
the opening of the 1946 season in which he asked players who had gone to 
Mexico to return to their clubs. The statement was given wide publicity. 

With every good wish, I am 


Cordially yours, 
WaLTeER W. MULBrRY. 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
Springfield, Mo., January 7, 1947. 
Commissioner A. B. CHANDLER, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: After making a thorough study of the legal! 
issues presented by the suspension of Mr. Arnold M. Owen from organized base 
ball, we have reached the conclusion that Mr. Owen is fully justified in seeking 
relief in the courts and we have so advised him. 

Our decision to institute legal action has not been a hasty one. We fully 
realize the effect that such action might have on organized baseball and have 
reached our decision reluctantly, hoping that such action might be avoided. We 
have carefully guarded the confidence of our discussions on this subject with you, 
avoiding any publicity, and our present conclusion is based solely upon our 
belief in the rights of Mr. Owen and our desire to assist him in protecting those 
rights. 

Mr. Owen seeks only his reinstatement in organized baseball and the right 
to negotiate with the Brooklyn club, with whom he was formerly associated. 
He has no desire, unless compelled to do so, to make an issue of the established 
form of contractual obligations of baseball or the accepted government of base 
ball. We feel that he has no guilt, either moral or legal, in his failure to return 
to the Brooklyn club after his discharge from the service. However, Mr. Owen 
has been humble in his request for reinstatement, choosing to take the position 
that he erred in his decision not to return to his club and to declare his inten 
tion to abide by the established customs of the game with which he has been 
so long connected. 

We take the position that Mr. Owen violated no contractual obligation to the 
Brooklyn club when he went to Mexico in the spring of 1946 to play baseball 
in the Mexican League, and that he was guilty of no conduct which would justify 
his suspension from American baseball. We think that our courts would so rule 
and we are prepared to take appropriate action to present the matter to the 
eourts if your suspension order is final and if we can expect no action from your 
office reinstating Mr. Owen in baseball. ‘ 

We therefore respectfully ask that you advise us of your final decision upon 
his application. 

Yours very truly, 
FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
By E. C. Curris. 


JANUARY 16, 1947. 
Mr. Ek. C. Curtis, 
Farrington & Curtis, 
Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: This will acknowledge with appreciation your letter 
of January 7, advising me that you “think that our courts would” not hold Mr 
Arnold M. Owen guilty of any violation of contractual obligation to the Brook 
lyn club or to the rules of baseball by going to Mexico in the spring of 1946 t 
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play ball in the Mexican League and that you “are prepared to take appropriate 
action to present the matter to the courts” if my suspension order is final. 
I am appreciative of your giving me your attitude and that of Mr. Owen as to 
what course of action you propose to take. 
With cordial personal regards, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Springfield, Mo., April 5, 1947. 
Commissoner A. B. CHANDLER, 
Ofice of Baseball, Carew Tower Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: I have referred to Mr. Owen the matters we 
discussed in our telephone conversation yesterday, and he has authorized us to 
advise you that he will be willing to pay a reasonable fine upon his removal 
from the ineligible list, and that if such action is taken in the immediate future 
he will refrain from commencing any legal action to obtain his reinstatement 

In assessing a fine against Mr. Owen, we ask that you take into considera 
tion the fact that his annual salary in Mexico was only $500 more than the 
mount of his 1945 contract with the Brooklyn club. He received a bonus of 
$12,500 for signing his Mexican contract, but he suffered severe losses when he 
elected to leave Mexico and return to the United States. In addition, Mr. 
Vasquel has filed suit against Mr. Owen for the return of all money advanced 
to him together with the additional demand for damages in the amount of $100,- 
OOO: consequently, his experience in Mexico has already resulted in a financial 
LOSS. 

We ask that you give us your early decision in this matter, and further desire 
to suggest that if a fine is assessed against Mr. Owen upon his removal from 
the ineligible list that the amount of such fine be credited to some players’ fund 
such as the pension fund. We believe that such action on your part would be 
well received by the players. 

With all good wishes, we are 

Yours very truly, 
FARRINGTON & CURTIS, 
By E. C. Curtis. 


LEAVENWORTH, KaANs., March 27, 1947. 
Hon, A. B, CHANDLER, 
Care Senator Bond, Pennsyuvania Hotel, St. Petersburg: 
Leavenworth Club in training at Branson, Mo., Mickey Owen seeks to work 
out with us. Permission denied unless you rule otherwise. Wire answer collect. 
Jor DAWES, President. 


Handwritten notation: Permission denied. 


May 22, 1947. 
{r. BE. E. Curwis, 
1004-12 Landers Building, Springfield, Mo.: 

Walter Mulbry has told me of his conversation with you on the telephone. 
As far as the commissioner's office is concerned, the Mickey Owen suspension 
matter is closed. I do not believe any useful purpose would be served by a fur- 
ther conversation. Whether or not Mr. Owen wants to take legal action is a 
matter for him to decide. 

ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., May 29, 1947. 
Dear Mr. TruMAN: I hope that this letter will not impress you as having been 
written by a crank. I will do my best to make my letter brief and to the point. 
My husband, Arnold Malcolm Owen, otherwise known as Mickey, is very blue 
ind downhearted due to the fact that he has been put on the ineligible list of 
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pro baseball due to the fact that the glitter of gold lured him south of the border 
into Mexico to play ball for one George Pasquel. 

To start from the beginning, Mickey was called into the Navy and was about 
to be discharged when he tried ever so many times to get in touch with Mr 
Rickey, who held Mickey to his ball club by the reserve clause only—not a con 
tract. The only word we could get from Mr. Rickey was “Come to New York for 
a week end.” We had not time to dicker for a contract; so for the fun of it, we 
wrote Pasquel, and he made a wonderful offer for Mickey's services for 5 years, 
also a bonus for signing. This bonus was the thing that really took us south 
as it was the amount that would pay our mortgage on our farm. Well, very 
reluetanty we went to Mexico. Mr. Pasquel broke my husband’s contract along 
with other American baseball players there. All the time in Mexico my husband 
and I were dissatistied, due to conditions and Mr. Pasquel. There we sat. If we 
left, we were afraid of being sued by Pasquel, and we had only our farm to rely 
on. If we stayed, [knew my husband would surely go wild as he pined away to be 
back with his old team in the States. Finally Mr. Pasquel broke Mickey's contract 
and we could stand it no longer—lawsuit or not. My husband wrote a very dear 
friend, Doctor Trentzch in New York. He immediately phoned and said: “Come 
back, the Brooklyn Dodgers say come back immediately.” So, as soon as we could 
vet out, and did. We went to see Commissioner Chandler, and he made sure not 
to be there. [ am positive he left because he did not want to face Mickey, as 
Mickey was put on the ineligible list of ballplayvers, and it wasn't a bit ethical 
In the first place, when baseball players enter the service and have no contract 
with the club, they are held by the reserve clause that says they cannot play 
ball for anvone else unless the club sells them or trades them. Well, when a 
player—take Mickey, for instance—gets out of service of the United States he 
applies for reinstatement to his ball club, then his ball club signs him to another 
contract. But, in Mickey's case, he tried—but to no avail-—to come to agreement 
with Mr. Rickey; so, incidentally, never applied to be taken off the ball club's 
service list. Now, after Mickey was playing baseball in Mexico, Mr. Rickey 
and Mr. Chandler were both aware of it, he was taken off the serviceman’s list 
by Mr. Rickey, then the same day was ruled ineligble to play baseball by Mr 
Chandler. Now the servicemen alone are supposed to have the choice of returning 
to baseball themselves; no one else should or can; rather, we didn’t think it 
possible to be reinstated without requesting it. Why this was done—well, your 
guess is as good as ours. 

Now I know Mickey made a horrible mistake, and I must say I wasn't an 
innocent bystander, but Just coming out of the service and owing so much mone) 
on our farm, that we managed to save during his enlistment—well, Pasquel’s 
money really looked good. 

My husband has suffered a great deal mentally and it hurts me to see him like 
this. He can have nothing to do with any club or organization that is in any 
way connected with organized baseball. 

We made no money by going to Mexico, and I'm sure my husband's punish 
ment has already been all he can stand. Now he is classed with—well, a crim 
inal. No one knows this full story except these people I have mentioned to you 
in this letter. Mr. Chandler won't reconsider his case or the other ballplayers 
in the same state of affairs us we are. IT have written Mr. Chandler and begged 
for an audience with him, and he promised me he would see me. Now we receive 
a telegram that he will not even hear of the case again. I think he should know 
the whole story, although I don’t care any more as I know that now he has 
made his mind up, he won't change it, at least not to be a little more lenient 
with Mickey. 

Now our lawyer says sue baseball and get back in, as the reserve clause is not 
constitutional, but this would be a horrible thing to do due to the fact that the 
publicity would hurt baseball and everyone involved. If Mickey should win the 
case—well, the tables could be turned so that maybe Mickey would be reinstated 
but no one would hire him. So here we are. My husband certainly isn’t a 
farmer but is trying to make out here on our farm. We are in debt to our lawye! 
income tax, and have no way to earn a living as my husband knows nothing but 
baseball, He really loves it too. It has been his whole life. Mickey is very 
humble in his way and is a good man and a wonderful fellow with his coworkers 
as IT saw some of his old teammates just the other day and they say, “The boys 
who went to Mexico did us a favor” as baseball changed their contracts for the 
benefit of ballplayers and also included an old-age pension for them. Now if 
they say that, well, has Mickey done so awfully much wrong that he should be 
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out of baseball—all he knows to do—for 5 years? Um sure he would give any 
amount of fine they would ask them to pay just to be reinstated and be able to 
play ball again, even if it meant no income for us for a year 

Please, Mr. Truman, is there anything you can do? I don’t know why, but I 
turn to you for help as | love my husband very much and can't stand seeing 
him in his present state of mind, and our little boy notices it, too. 

I was tempted to try and see you in Kansas City but knew it would be im- 
proper with your mother ill, and felt sure it would be next to impossible. If 
you will please answer my letter and let me know whether anything can be 
done besides seeing Mr. Chandler, or rather baseball, I will be forever in debt 
to vou, 

I, as everyone else, would love to see you and explain everything more 
clearly if this letter sounds jumbled 

I am desperately in need of help for my husband and | hope you have a 
suggestion 

I am writing this letter to you alone; no one knows of it and I'm sure you 

ill consider it a personal letter and for no one to know of but you and I 

I will be waiting for an answer and perhaps a word of advice 

Hoping your mother and yourself the best of health and good luck 

Respectfully, a Missouri friend 

Mrs. Mickey OWEN, 
Springfi ld, \fo 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D.C... June 30, 1947 
Mr. A. B. CHANDLER, 
Commissioner, Organized Raschall, Carne Towers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
My Dear Mr. CHANDLER: There is enclosed for your information and any 
action you may consider necessary a letter dated May 29, 1947, addressed to 
the President of the United States by Mrs. Mickey Owen, regarding your ruling 
holding her husband to be ineligible to play organized baseball. The letter has 
been referred to this office for reply 
Mr. Owen appears to be considerably disturbed by your ruling and it will be 
appreciated if you advise him as to whether there is any possibility of recor 
sidering the matter 
Very truly yours, 
LurHer EF. Evwis, 
Dire ( for, Coordination Nervice 


Jury 18, 1947 
Mrs. MICKEY OWEN, 
Springfic ld, Vo. 

My Drak Mrs. Owen: Luther EF. Ellis, Director of Coordination Service of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Washington, has sent on to me your letter of May 
“0 addressed to the President of the United Stites. 

I assure vou that I shall give full consideration to all the things that you 
have said to the resident. 

With cordial regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Norember 10, 1947 
Mr. ARNOLD M. OWEN, 
Willard, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Owen: Following your telephone call I not only thought over 
your situation but talked to the individual that would have the answer to your 
problem, 

It is my considered judgment that your going to Cuba with the outlaw leagues 
this winter would close the door to your reinstatement in organized baseball in 
anything less than the 5-year ban presently in existence and perhaps for life. 

Iam not encouraged about the prospect of anything being done in your behalf 
and I do not believe anything will be done in 1948.) | am in no position to say 
anything officially because I don’t know anything, but I do have hope for the 
future. 
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This is written to you in a purely personal vein and is not to be considered a 
anything official. It is also written in strict confidence. 
Cordially yours, 
WALTER W. MuLBrRy 


FEBRUARY T, 1948 
Commissioner A, B. CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. CHANDLER: TI am writing you this letter for two reasons: One f 
advice and another for a favor. 

As for the favor, I would like to have my name taken off the suspended list 
if you see fit and placed on the voluntary retired list if that would be permissibl: 
with your office, 

IT am not asking this so T can at any time take a job of any kind in organiz 
baseball, without permission from your office. And I have no intention « 
playing baseball out of the United States at any time in the future. 

I am in the livestock auction business, and I am planning on going t 
Humboldt, Iowa, next month and settle down there. I will, of course, play 
semipro baseball games there or any other place I am as long as I am able to 
play because I love the game. I have always encouraged and helped younge: 
fellows and kids and will always do so, but my being on the ineligible list has at 
times been very embarrassing to me and unfair to some of the fellows I hav 
played with. 

For instance, last summer I took a group of young players and developed 
such a good club I was invited personally by letter to play in the Missouri 
State tournament and the Denver Post tournament with my team. Our sponsor 
purchased a new bus and equipment for these tournaments at an expense i! 
excess of $2,000. In the Missouri State tournament I was stopped from playing 
after we were on the field in uniform and ready to play before a full grandstand 
[ was refused permission to play in the Denver Post tournament a week before 
it started. Our sponsor, C. E,. Russell, of Springfield. Mo., then withdrew his 
lub from the Denver Post tournament and to my knowledge forfeited the 
$100 entrance fee. But on the sunnier side six boys from this team have signed 
with professional baseball clubs. 

I was advised to take legal action to be reinstated and I declined to do so 
then, I do now, and will not in the future. because I did not consider it the 
fair thing to do. Because in my opinion the parties involved wished to use mi 
for a tool to embarrass your office. 

I am just a player appealing to you as commissioner of baseball for you: 
judgment and advice. 

I thank you for the kindness shown Mrs. Owen when she visited your offic 
and your past advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIcKEY OWEN. 


Fernruary 13, 1948 
Mr. MIcKEY OWEN, 
Willard, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Owen: I have read with interest your letter of the 7th and a: 
delighted that you are doing well in the stock-auction business. I am glad to 
know of your interest in youngsters and your help in training them in baseba!l 

I cannot now place your name on the voluntary retired list. 

With kind regards to you and Mrs. Owen, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


Marcn 23, 1948 

Dear Mr. Mucsry: I see Mr. Chandler is out of town so thought I might writ: 
you and ask for a favor. 

I suppose you know of Mickey’s writing the Commissioner and asking to b 
put on the voluntary retired list and, of course the answer was negative. Well 
Mr. Mulbrey, Mickey has auctioneering, a baseball school and now a chance 
to play barnstorming baseball with Max Lanier and the other ineligible boys 
but I don’t know what it is unless it is his love for real baseball that has hin 
tied to the hopes of being reinstated by opening day. When you were in Mexico 
and it looked as though there might be a slight chance of peace between Mexi 
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and organized baseball, I can’t describe Mickey's joy. Now the commissioner and 
you were grand to me when I was in Cincinnati and I know that it is unusual for 
a wife to be as I am, writing to the boss, but putting these things aside—I am 
asking this favor of you. Would you please send just a penny post card or any- 
thing marked with an “X” if Mickey has a chance to be reinstated soon? I’m 
sure this wouldn't be or couldn't be anything that could place you or the com- 
missioner to an embarrassing position. 

I alone know of this letter and if and when you send your answer it will be 
destroyed—whether it be good news—an “X,” or just a blank card. 

This sounds silly doesn’t it? But really it is impossible to understand my 
position although I understand yours and Mr. Chandler’s only too well. That 
is why I don’t ask for a formal reply to this letter. 

Sincerely, 
GLORIA M. OWEN, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


APRIL &, 1948 
Mrs. GLoxia M. OwWeEn, 
Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mrs. Owen: My absence from Cincinnati has prevented my answer 
ing your letter of March 23 at an earlier date. Iam appreciative of its courteous 
vein and regret that my answer to you cannot be more encouraging. 

If the commissioner has any intention of taking any action that would change 
the status of those players who are presently on the ineligible list any time 
hefore the opening of the season, I have not been so informed. 

I am glad to know that Mickey is doing well with his auctioneering and his 
other outside activities. 

With kind regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Wavrrer W. Murery 


AprIL 21, 1948 


Drak Mr. MULBRY: I want to thank you for answering my letter dated March 23. 

Mr. Mulbry, why is it that Mr. Chandler was quoted as having said “he believed 
that the players who jumped to the Mexican League have been punished 
enough’—and then nothing is done to bring any of them back into organized 
baseball? In fact I have heard—-as only women can—that Mr. Chandler was 
xoing to have to leave the fellows stay out their complete time, as the club owners 
didn’t want them back in as it might give more strength to those clubs who own 
the ineligible players. I guess they tigure that a couple more years would ruin 
the ineligible players as far as physical condition is concerned. I just wonder if 
they consider the hearts and feelings of any one of these men. I don't believe 
they themselves have ever had someone say, “I am taking the one thing you 
have worked all your life to gain.’ I'm sure that Mickey has more than paid 
for what he has done. He had no contract to fulfill—vyes, he did have the reserve 
clause to consider but when Mr. Rickey, and it can be proven by talking to Tom 
Greenwood, the Yankee scout, refused to have any contract talk or even give 
Mickey any hopes of a decent job at a decent salary. Iknow. I wired and phoned 
for Mickey as he always has me do, to Mr. Rickey and we would get the answer 
that he would call back immediately. He finally was contacted by Mickey after a 
week or two only to say, “I cannot have any dealings with you as you are on 
the serviceman’s inactive list.” I wonder how come that he couldn’t have given 
a little encouragement before it was too late’ I guess he thought Mickey was so 
needy of money (he was) that Mickey would crawl back to him, Mr. Rickey, from 
the services of the Navy. 

Mickey is humbled, forgiving, and begging to play organized baseball, as I 
know only too well. Isn't there a chance that he could be allowed to scout or 
some other thing so he could still feel that he belonged and had a friend in 
baseball. 

Mr. Chandler is the one to hear all this. I am writing yvou—I certainly think 
that after all is said and done that it is his job in the interest of a man and 
game he represents to hear Mickey and see if he can still look at this problem 
in any other way than to let Mickey, in some way, be treated as a man whose 
very being depended only on his say so, instead of just a fellow he has only 
heard of from others. 

1 think Mr. Chandler is afraid to give Mickey a hearing, as from what I 
judged from my meeting him, his heart is bigger than his body and that if he 
should do any thing to help Mickey or encourage Mickey he would be stepping 
ut on his own and heeding no one else. 
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From the letters and words of others I think that Mr. Chandler would ty 
more than pleased if he would reconsider these players cases. Especially 
“Gardella and Mickey's” and bring these fellows back to live their life. 

You may do what you want with this letter and think what you may as | 
had to write it, I couldn't feel right if [ hadn't. Thank you for reading it. 

Mrs. OWEN 


APRIL 26, 1948. 
Mrs. GLORIA OWEN, 
Bowr 415, Main Post Office, Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mks. OweN: While I do not mean to get involved in lengthly cor 
respondence, | want to answer your letter of April 21. 

I believe that the Commissioner has been misquoted in the statement yo 
attribute to him. I have been pretty close to him and I have never heard hi: 
make a statement about what could be done with the ineligible players at presen 

The commissioner is a compassionate individual and | firmly believe that le 
Wishes everyone well and wants to help people to be happy whenever he ec: 
The Mexican situation gave promise of being a very bad one for organized bass 
ball. In fact, it was a bad one for those clubs who lost several hundred thou 
sand dollars in valuable players. Because of the boom period the clubs, of course 
have recovered from that now. 

1 want to say in conclusion that you might remember some of the things | 
have said to you heretofore, which it is not necessary to repeat. 

With kind regards, | am 

Faithfully yours, 
Warren W. Muusry 


Ocronern 19, 1948 
Mr. ALBERT B. CHANDLER, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: I am writing you at this time to find out 
my suspension will be in force the next 2 years. It is important that | know now 
so IT can make my plans for the future. If I am reinstated I will live here in 
my home town of Springfield; if not I will move my family where I can provide 
for them better. 

I have lost 4+ years of baseball already. So now I must know exactly what my) 
status will be. 

Please answer me “yes” or “no” as I want to be sure of my status for next yea! 

Sincerely yours, 
MickEY OWEN, 
Box 415, Springfield, Mo 


OcTOBER 27, 1948, 
Mr. Mickey OWEN, 
Springfield, Mo. 
My Dear Mr. Owen: I do not now have plans for shortening the suspension 
ef those who jumped their contracts and went to Mexico. 
This will answer your letter of October 19. 
Cordially yours, 
ALBERT 6. CHANDLER 


JANUARY 21, 1949. 
Commissioner A. B., CHANDLER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: We appeal to you Commissioner A. B. Chandler for reinstatement 
in baseball. We admit to all we made a mistake in breaking our contracts and 
contract obligations and we regret it. We are asking you as a group for another 
chance to play baseball. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD OWEN, 
Frep T, MARTIN, 
Roy ZIMMERMAN, 
SAL MAGLIE, 
MURRAY FRANKLIN, 
GeorcGe J. HAUSMANN 
Lou KLEIN, 
Ace T. ADAMS 
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APRIL 2, 1949 
Commissioner A, B. CHANDLER, 
Versailles, Ky. 

DEAR Mr. CHANDLER: I will get right to the point in this letter as I'm sure 
that is the way you prefer. 

I contacted Harry Feldman and he has been sick abed for the last few days, 
due to worry. Harry told me he was just forgetting the whole baseball situation 
as if the trial of Gardella must be settled first—well, he wants in this year 
Harry also said on his way to Canada he would stop in New York and see the 
Giants’ baseball owners at their request, due to Harry's writing them, Im 
sure the rest of the boys will feel more or less the same us Harry does because 
they want, above everything else, to be playing major league baseball this year 
You are the only person, to their understanding, who can reinstate them and they 
also feel that their appeal to you has been tossed in the wastebasket 

I will offer a word if IT may in regards to the ball players who are on the 
ineligible list, suing, I believe if someone from their respective clubs went 
and had a word with them, perhaps those thinking of suing at this time would 
decide otherwise. These men are desperate; can you blame them? I for one 
can't believe that it is wrong or against any laws to let the boys who are, and 
have been proven faithful to your cause, reinstated immediately and ¢iven a 
chance to prove their loyalty and sincere love toward baseball. 

Please, Mr. Chandler, don’t let their chances of playing in a decent park at 
a decent wage for supporting their families be ruined by keeping them out 
another year or until baseball is satisfied that they can no longer be of any 
harm or good either toward baseball. Believe me, IT still have faith in you. 

Always, 
GLORIA OWEN, 


APRIL S, 140 
Mrs. GLORIA OWEN, 
Vain P.O. Bow 415, Springfield Mo 
My Drak Mks. OWEN: L acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 4, in which 
you request an interview with the commissioner, to talk over the suspension of 
yvour husband, Arnold Owen. I shall be glad to see you at some convenient time 
here in Cincinnati. Mrs. Morris, my secretary, will arrange a suitable time for 
the appointment. 
With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


JUNE 6, 1949 
Mr. ARNOLD M. OWEN, 
Bor 415, Springfield, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. OWEN: This is to notify you that I have decided to permit you 
and other players placed on the ineligible list for violation of your coutractual 
obligations of 1946 to apply for reinstatement 

Accordingly, if you desire to be reinstated, you should file your application 

once with the president of your major league, in accordance with the pro 
Visions of major-league rule 16 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT 1. CHANDLER 


WINNER, S. Dak 
Commissioner CHANDLER, 
Office of Baseball, Carew Towers, Cincinnati: 

Thanks, Commissioner. I just received your letter of reinstatement. I have 
wired Ford Frick and Branch Rickey. I can't leave Winner for awhile until 
their club is straightened out. I have spent a lot of their money promoting base- 
ball here and T can’t leave them until I have everything set to goon, I thank you 
igain for reinstatement, I am on baseball's side of the fence at all times 

MickrEY OWEN, 


WINNER, S. DAK., June 2O 
Forp FRICK, 
President, National Leaque, Care Brooklim Dodge rs: 
Mickey Owen is free from all contract obligations with Winner Ball Club 
M. JEAN RUTHERFORD, President, Winner Pheasants Ball Club 
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NOVEMBER 29, 1949). 
Commissioner A. B. CHANDLER, 
Versailles, Ky. 

My Dear COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: During the last 2 years while baseball wa 
involved in litigation with Gardella and others, | have as you know helped you 
and others in baseball in every way possible to bring about an amicable settlement 
of these controversies. 

During the last 2 years I have spent time and money going around the country 
in order to help bring about this settlement. Of course I did this of my own 
volition and without any hope or promise of reward. As I explained to you | 
was sincerely sorry that I left American baseball and my one great hope and 
desire was to be reinstated so that I could play the game again in the major 
leagues. 

Recently you suggested that baseball wanted to reimburse me for the expens« 
that I was out during the last 2 years and you suggested that $2,500 would 
probably be adequate to take care of such expenses. I assure you that I think 
this is generous and I shall very greatly appreciate anything you do with respect 
to the matter. I assure you and baseball that I am glad to be back in the game 
and that I intend to devote my time and energies to helping the great American 
game in every possible way. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD MALCOLM OWEN 


PITTSBURGH BASEBALL CLUB, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 8, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Poicer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Among the questions addressed me by your com 
mittee during my appearance in Washington on October 23 was one dealing with 
the general subject of payment of expenses of writers who travel with baseball 
clubs. I stated at that time that, “I would have to think it over, Mr. Celler, 
and give you a later opinion. I will give it thought.” 

I have given further consideration to the question, and it is my considered 
opinion that a ball club properly may pay the traveling expenses of writers 
who accompany clubs on trips, if it is understood by all parties concerned that 
the assumption by the club of those expenses in no way represents an effort on 
the part of the club to influence the writer in favor of the club in controversial 
matters. Complete covereage of a club’s activities by newspapers is, of course, 
highly desirable both at home and on the road and if the papers themselves are 
not able or willing to bear the costs involved, I see no objection to payment by 
the club under the conditions stated above, 

Very truly yours, 
3RANCH Rickey, General Manager 


(File showing action of George M. Trautman, president of the Nations 
Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, in refusing to approve a contrac! 
with a minor league club of a Negro player under contract with a club of tly 
Negro American Baseball League as requested. ) 

NASHVILLE, TENN., October 16, 1950. 

Dear Dr. Martin: I received your letter today. It found the family and me 
doing fine. I hope the same of you. Right now I don’t think that I will be 
Chicago for the game. In the event that I am I will definitely come by to se« 
you. 

Below is the information that you ask for: 

1. Height: 5 feet 10 inches. 
2. Weight: 165 pounds. 
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;. Bat from the left side, also throw from the lett 
}. I play the first-base position best. 
5. Senior in college. 
I have played with two professional ball clubs—Nashville Cubs 1 year and 
the Baltimore Elites 2 years. 
I am 23 vears of age, will be 24 November 2. 
My mother’s name: Mrs. Mary McCord; (b) father’s name, Mr. Clinton H. 
McCord, Sr. 
No brothers and sisters. 
10. No bad habits. 
Sincerely, 
CLinton McCorp. 


S.—I hope that this information is satisfactory. 


JANUARY 29, 1951. 
Mr. CLINTON H. McCorp, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sik: During the month of October 1950 I purchased your contract from 

r. J. B. Martin, of Chicago American Giants, for the Hlouston Eagles baseball 
club, which you're now a member of. 

We will start training around April 10 in Hot Springs, Ark. I am planning to 
have a great ball club, the best in the league, and with your cooperation I know 
I can do so. Home ground will be New Orleans for the Houston Exgles. 

The league has voted no percentage baseball this year. All players under 
contract will have to be payed through the league season which expires sometime 
in September. 

So let me hear from you at once. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. B. B. Marrin, 
General Manager, Houston Kagles Baseball Club 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 2, 1951 
br. B. B. Martin, 
Martin Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter notifying me that I am now a member of your 
team. I don’t mind playing with your team but I would like to know the following 
information before I make up my mind: I would like to know whether we will be 
stationed in New Orleans playing our home games or whether we will be on the 
road most of the time? Second, who will manage the ball club? Third, who are 
some of the player personnel? And finally, if you plan to pay me the same salary 
the Chicago American Giants paid me? It is better to know what you are getting 
nto so that there will be harmony on the ball club instead of confusion. I will 
» looking to hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON McCorp 


FEBRUARY 27, 1951. 
Mr. CLinton H. McCorp, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

DEAR Mr. McCorp: We will start training April 10 in Hot Springs. Whatever 
agreement you had with the Chicago American Giants will be maintained with 
the Eagles. See Mr. Kincaide and see to it that he signs up that left-hand 
pitcher he has up there for me. Want you to be in Memphis the morning of 
the 10th. 

Yours truly, 
3. B. Martin 
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Maren 8, 1951 
Mr. CLinton H. McCorp, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear McCorp: I talked with Mr. Kineaide last night about the left-hand 
pitcher, Kelly. T had a letter from Elwood Parson asking me to get in touch 
with Kelly, which I did yesterday, asking him if he would like to play with 
New Orleans Eagles. So you get in touch with him and talk to him. Mr, Parso: 
Will be in Hot Springs during the time you will be in training. 

I heard you made good last year. If you make the showing you did last year, 
might make a deal for you, as Mr. Parson is interested in your record. | 
have your contract from last year with Chicago and it’s O. K. | am leaving fo 
Hot Springs Sunday and will be gone a week or 10 days. You can contact me 
through my office. So be sure and contact Kelly and let me know what he says 
Want you to be here the morning of the 10th as we leave that day for Hot Springs 

May have something good for you, so don't slip up. 

Yours truly, 
B. B. Martin 


Marcu 15, 1951 
Mr. CLINTON H, McCorp, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn, 

Drak Mr. McCorp: Enclosed you will tind a contract for $850 a month, the 
same salary that you received last year before | purchased you from the Chicago 
American Giants. The club will pay your room and board while the team is 
on the road. 

The club will start training in Hot Springs on Wednesday, April 4, 1951. As 
soon as you sign and return your contract | will furnish your transportation to 
Memphis in order that you might report here not later than Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Hope to receive your signed contract at once. L remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
B. B. Martin, 
General Manager of the New Orleans Eagles Baseball Club, 


NASHVILLE, TENN 
Dr. B. B. MARTIN 

Dear Siz: I have decided not to play. The reason is that I don’t like New 
Orleans as far as living conditions. As a baseball town it is good, but I just 
don't like the idea of staying there. I had planned to have my wife come with 
me after spring training, but I don’t think it would be wise in that city. 

Then there is another angle. It is not definite that I will be sold to another 
club. Then I am a little disgusted with Negro baseball. When I first went to 
Baltimore in 1948, | went as a first baseman, but Baltimore had Johnny Wash 
ington who was supposed to have more experience than me. They liked my 
hitting so they tried to develop me as an outfielder. It was just like startil 
all over again. 

Then in 1949 when they let Washington go, they secured Pearson and that let 
me out again. IT had a fair season so T conldm't ask for a raise. Then in 150 
I started off good and they let me go because they claimed they couldn't pay me 
my salary. So T went to Chicago and finished the season. IT had a good season 
and was in a position to ask for a raise, so what happens they say I am sold 
fean't get stationed anywhere to get started. That's part of the reason I feel as 
Ido. Then if you do get a break they don’t want to let you go. T am lookir 
for ndvancement. I would appreciate to have my release or wait awhile until ! 
make up my mind. IT might go ahead and tinish up my education. I don’t knov 
whether Tam going to play with that team or not. 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON McCorp 

PP. S.: T have been playing for the same salary ever since T started in the Ne 
leagues. I don't see where [Tam improving as far as making a living Afte 
all lam trying to make a living just as you are. 





CLINTON McCorp, 
Vashrille, Tenn, 


Dear Mr. McCorp: I received a letter from the 
hat you are a hold-out. I am at a loss to know wl 
u intend to continue in baseball. I certain 


pportunity in baseball providing you continue with 
{ had hoped that you would at least go up to the 


b. Martin is certainly in position to advance \ 


are the property of the New Orleans Eagles, 
ized baseball unless they release vou Or 
ware of this. If you have definitely decided not 
rely left with you, but if you intend to jump to 
not be done. So I would advise you to get 
gies and if they don’t give vou a release, e 
lub. Otherwise you are through 
Very truly yours, 


NASHVILLE, 
LB. B. MARTIN. 

Dear Srr: I have decided not to play. I have been expecting : 
in a youth center, and until I received that job I had planned 
semipro ball. 

If everything turns out ©. K., I plan to play professional ball nex 
would like to have nny release, so if you didn’t want me on your team 
I could get a job somewhere else. I would appreciate it very much. 

Yours truly, 


MARTIN, 
President, Negro American League 
Chicago, Jil. 

DbeEAR Mr. Marrin: Last vear I went through a stru 

o players and the best I could do was to get the pla, ‘ 

th Trautman office and they do not recognize player 
ne, 

I suggest you write him on this subject as IL am not 
s. We returned the players to Monarchs, or rat! 
to the fact Monarchs had a written agreement on 
eague, Let me know how you come out on McCord 

Cordially, 
C 
Die side nt, Wiss ssippi Ohio | alley 


Necro AMERICAN BASEBALL I 
Chicago, 


J 


nGE M, TRAUTMAN, 
President, The National Association of Prof 
f olumbus, Ohio 
Mr. TRat 


LR rMAN: I am writing you 
ord, a ballplayer owned by the New Or! 
can Baseball Leacue 
MeCord jumped his cont 
W { C. THloffman 
hi-h J 


ue and 
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recognizing our contracts. If you will be kind enough to give me your rulings 
on Clinton “Butch” McCord I shall be deeply appreciative. 


Very truly yours, 
J.B. Martin, President 


JUNE 19, 1951. 
Dr. J. B. Martin, 
President, Negro American Baseball League, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Dr. Martin: Referring to your letter of June 18 regarding player Clinto 
McCord, will you please forward to this office by return mail the contract upo: 
which the claim of the New Orleans Eagles to the player's services is based 


Very truly yours, 
Grorce M. TrautMAan, President 


Paris BASEBALL CLUB, INC., 
Paris, IlL., June 19, 1951 
Mr. Grorce TRAUTMAN, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. TRAUTMAN : In reply to our telephone conversation about the colored 
player Clinton McCord, the Paris Baseball Club decided before this season 
started to sign some colored baseball players. I called on a Mr. Ted Radcliff 
in Chicago and asked him if he could find them for me so he made us an offer 
to sign them for $200 each. That we agreed to. 

Mr. Radcliff told us he would sign this boy McCord for us as he had played 
for him in 1950 as a member of the Chicago American Giants. Mr. Radcliff 
was the Giant manager. He stated to Mr. Gibbons, who is the Paris Lakers 
president, and myself that McCord was a free agent and wanted to start in 
organized baseball with the Paris Club. This boy is a fine prospect and w: 
desire to keep him if possible. MeCord stated to me today that he would quit 
baseball if he had to go back to the Negro American League. 


Mr. Trautman, we want to do everything possible to keep this boy as he is 
a fine ballplayer and a fine boy on the field as well as off the field. If you ea 
help us in any way it will be a help to baseball also. 

Very truly yours, 


HILLMAN Lyons, 
General Manager, Paris Baseball Club 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1951. 
Mr. GreorceE M., TRAUTMAN, 
President, the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. TRAUTMAN: As you requested, I am mailing you a photostat copy of 
the contract of Clinton MeCord, Jr., who played with the Chicago America: 
Giants, member of the Negro American League in 1950. After the season 
closed, the Chicago American Giants sold the contract to the New Orleans Eagles 
also a member of the Negro American League. The New Orleans Eagles sent 
him a contract early spring and he refused to sign it. Later on, the New Orleans 
Eagles notified me that he had joined the Paris Baseball Club. 

I have checked this information and found it to be true. Mr. C. C. Hoffma: 
president of the Mississippi-Ohio League, asked me to take it up with you. I se 
you a copy of his letter when I wrote you with reference to MeCord. 

This is hoping that you will soon be selected and elected as commissioner of 
baseball; a position you well deserve. 

Thank you for the consideration you have given us, and I shall be deep): 
grateful to you for anything you do for us with regard to this contract. 


Very truly yours, 
J. B. MARTIN, President 
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Necro AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS 
UNIFORM PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


The Chicago American Giants, party of first part, herein called 
the club, and Clinton H. McCord, Jr., party of the second part, 
herein called the player. 

The club is a member of the Negro American League of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs. As such, and jointly with the other mem- 
bers of the league, it is a party to the Negro American League 
Constitution and to agreements and rules with the Negro National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs and its constituent clubs. 
rhe purpose of these agreements and rules is to insure to the 
public wholesome and high-class professional baseball by defining 
the relations between club and player, between club and club, 
ind between league and league. 

In view of the facts above recited the parties agree as follows: 

1. The club hereby employs the player to render skilled service 
is a baseball player in connection with all games of the club dur- 
ing the year 1950, including the club’s training season, the club's 
exhibition games, the club’s playing season, any all-star games, 
ind the Negro world series (or any other official series in which 
the club may participate and in any receipts of which the player 
may be entitled to share); and the player covenants that he will 
perform with diligence and fidelity and service stated and such 
duties as may be required of him in such employment. 

2. For the service aforesaid the club will pay the player a salary 
of $350 per month from June 18 to September 4, as follows: 

In semimonthly installments after the commencement of the 
playing season on the 1st and 15th day of each month covered by 
this contract, unless the player is “abroad” with the club for the 
purpose of playing games, in which event the amount then due 
shall be paid on the first weekday after the return “home” of the 
club, the terms “home” and “abroad” meaning respectively at and 
away from the city in which the club has its baseball field. 

If the player is in the service of the club for part of the month 
only, he shall receive such proportion of the salary above men- 
tioned, as the number of days of his actual employment bears to 
the number of days in said month. 

54. The player will faithfully serve the club or any other club 
to which, in conformity with the agreements above recited, this 
ontract may be assigned, and pledges himself to the American 
public to conform to high standards of personal conduct, of fair 
lay and good sportsmanship. 

#. (a) The player agrees that, while under contract or reserva- 
nm, he will not play baseball (except postseason games as here- 
inafter stated) otherwise than for the club or club assignee here- 
of; that he will not engage in professional boxing or wrestling :; 
nd that, except with the written consent of the club or its as- 
signee, he will not engage in any game or exhibition of football] 
basketball, hockey, or other athletic sport. 

(b) The player agrees that, while under contract or reserva- 
on, he will not play in any postseason baseball games except 
n conformity with the Negro Major League rules, or with or 
igainst an ineligible player or team. 

» (a) In case of assignment of this contract to another club, 
the player shall promptly report to the assignee club; accrued 
salary shall be payable when he so reports; and each successive 
issignee shall become liable to the player for his salary during his 
term of service with such assignee, and the club shall not be 
liable therefor. If the player fails to report as above specified, 
lie shall not be entitled to salary after the date he receives notice 
of assignment. 

(b) This contract may be terminated at any time by the club 
ov by any assignee upon 5 days’ written notice to the player. 


7 


¢ 


Parties 


Recital 


Agreement 
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Assignment 


Termination 
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The player accepts as part of this contract the regulatioy 
d on the third page hereof, and also such reasonable mi 
if them and such other reasonable regulations as 
l imnounce from time to time. 
Agreements ‘he Negro American League Constitution, and the Neg 
and Rules ajor League Agreements and Rules and all amendments the 
‘roadopted, are hereby made a part of this contract, 


‘ i i 


‘ub and Player agree to accept, abide by and comply w 


the same and all decisions of the League President or Boat 
Owners, pursuant thereto. 
Renewal S. (a2) On or before April 1st ‘if Sunday, then the succe 


ing business day) of the year ne following the last play 


season covered by this contract, itten notice to the P| 
at his address following his signature hereto (or if none be giv 
then at his iast address of record with the club), the Club « 
any assignee hereof may renew this contract for the term of tl 
year except that the salary shall be such as the parties may th 
agree upon, or in defanit of agreement the Player will accept suc 
silary rate aus the Club may x, or else will not play baseba 
otherwise than for the Club or for an assignee hereof. 

(b) The Club's right of reservation of the Player, and of 7 
newal of this contract as aforesaid, and the promise of the Player 
not to play otherwise than with the Club or an assignee hereof 
have been taken into cons'‘deration in cetermining the salar 
pecified herein and the undertaking by the Club to pay said 
salary is the consideration for both and said reservation, renewal 

option and promise, and the Player's service. 

Disputes 0. In case of dispute between the Player and the Club or an) 
assignee hereof, the same shall be referred to the League Pres 
dent as an umpire, and his decision shall be accepted by all 
parties as final; and the Club and the Player agree that any such 
dispute, or any claim or complaint by either party against the 
other, shall be presented to the League Vresident within sixty 
days from the date it arose. 

10. This contract is subject to Federal or State legislation 
regulations, executive or other official orders, or other 
mental action, now or hereafter in effect, respecting Mi 
Naval, Air or other governmental service, which may, 


a 
or indirectly, affect the Player, the Club or the League and subje 
ulso to all rules, rogulations, decisions, or other action by the 
Negro American League or the Lencue President, including tly 
right of the League President to suspend the operation of tl 
contract during any National emergency. 

Il. The phiver expressly covenants and agrees that in the event 
of his breach of contract the Club shall have the right to app 
toany court of competent jurisdiction, domestic or foreign, for a 
injunction, or for relief, in such manner as shall be deemed 
necessary, 

Iv. The Clob and Player covenant that this contract fully set 
forth all uncerstanding: and agreements between them, and agres 
that no other underste ndings or agreeinents, whether heretofor 
or hereafter made, shall be valid, recognizable, or of any cff 
whatsoever, unless pressly set fe in a new or supplemen 
contract ex ied by t Piaxer and the Club (acting 
its duly anthorited os 1 with all agre 


rules 


1. The Club's playing season 
newals hereof shall be as fixed 


saseball Clubs, 
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2. The Player must Keep himself in first-class plioysic: mdition 
mes conferm his personal conduct to standards of good citizenship and good 
portsmanship. 

3. The Player, when requested by the Club, must submit to a complete physica 
examination at the expense of the Club and, if necessary, to treatment by a regu 
lar physician or dentist in good standing at the Player’s expense. For refusal 
if the player to submit to a complete medical or dental examination the club may 
h refusal as a violation of this regulation and may take such action 

s it deems advisable under regulation 6 of this contract. Disability directly 
resulting from injuries sustained while rendering service under this contract 

hall not impair the right of the Player to receive his full salary for a period not 

xceeding two weeks from the date of his injury, at the termination of which he 
or continued on the salary roll. Any other disability or miscon 

nay be ground or suspending or terminating this contract at the discretion 
Club. A Player who sustains an injury while playing baseball for his 

ub must serve written notice upon his club of such injury, giving time, place, 
ise, and nature of the injury within ten days of the sustaining of such injury. 

t. The Club will furnish the Player with uniform, exclusive of shoes. Upon the 
termination of the playing season or release of the player the play 

irrender the uniform or uniforms to the Club, 

5. The Club will provide and furnish the Player while “abroad,” or 
vith the Club in other cities, with proper board, lodging, and pay all proper and 
necessary traveling expenses and meals en route. 

6. For violation by the Player of any regulation, the Club may impose a reason 
ible fine and deduct the amount thereof from the Player's salary or may suspend 
the Plaver without salary for a period not exceeding thirty days, or both, at the 
discretion of the Club, 

7. In order to enable the Player to fit himself for his duties under this contract, 
the Club may require the Player to report for practice at such places as the Club 
uy designate and to participate in such exhibition contests as may be arranged 
v the Clab for a period of days prior to the playing season 
without any other compensation than that herein elsewhere provided, the Club, 
owever, to pay the necessary traveling expenses and meals en route of the 


Piaver from his home city to the training place of the Club, whether he be ordered 


msicer suc 


to go there direct or by the way of the home city of the Club. In the event of the 
failure of the Player to report for practice or to participate in the exhibition 
games, as provided for, he shall be required to get in playing condition to the 
satisfaction of the Club’s team manager, and at the Player’s own expense, before 


salary shall commence, 


J. B. MARTIN, 
Oo American Base hall Leaque a 
Chicago, Tl. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of 
hich you have forwarded here contains a provision 
erican Giants or any assignee thereof could renew \ ritt 
MeCord on or before April 1. Please forward here any evidence you may 
have which would tend to establish that the New Orleans Eagles exercised their 
renewal right. 
Upon taking this matter up with the Paris Club, I am informed as follows: 
“The Paris Baseball Club decided before this season started to sign some 
‘olored baseball players. I called on a Mr. Ted Radcliff in Chicago and asked 
im if he could tind them tor me, so he made us an offer to sign for S200 each 
that we agreed to. 
“Mr. Radcliff told us he would sign this boy McCord for us as he had played 
r him in 1950 as a member of the Chicago American Giants. Mr. Radcliff was 
he Giant manager. He stated to Mr. Gibbons, who is the Paris Lakers president, 
ind myself that McCord was a free agent and wanted to start in organized 
seball with the Paris Club. This boy is a fine prospect and we desire to keep 
im if possible. McCord stated to me today that he would quit baseball if he 
id to go back to the Negro American League,” 
Please let me have any comment you wish to make on the above stateme 
specially with respect to the activities of Mr. Radcliff. 
Very truly yours, 


GreorceE M. TrRavutTMAan, President. 
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Curcaco, July 3, 1951. 
Mr. Georce M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, The National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

DeaR Mr. TRAUTMAN: As you requested, find enclosed the communicatior 
between the New Orleans Eagles and Mr. Clinton “Butch” McCord, Jr. You wil 
also find enclosed a copy of the letter I wrote Mr. McCord after they told me that 
he had not reported. 

I certainly don’t like to worry you with small matters like this, but I have m 
other way out. 

Whatever consideration you will give our League, will be appreciated. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Martin, President. 
JuLty 5, 1951. 
Dr. J. M. Martin, 
President, Negro American Baseball League, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Dear Dr. Martin: I have your letter of July 3 regarding the Clinton McCord 
matter. You make no reference whatsoever to the Paris Club's statements about 
the activities of Mr. Radcliff, and it is important that the file contain whatever 
you know about this individual. Will you please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
Georce M. TRAUTMAN, President. 
GMT :v 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, July 9, 1951, 
Mr. Georce M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, The National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Trautman: Mr. Ted Radcliffe managed the Chicago American Giants 
Baseball Club in 1950, and was discharged September 15, 1950. He was only a 
hired employee and never had any interest in the Chicago American Giants what- 
soever. I am at a loss to know why Mr. Gibbons, owner of the Paris Baseball 
Ciub could think that Mr. Radcliffe would be in authority to sell a ballplayer 
from a club he was only managing. 

I talked with the owner of the Houston Ball Club and he said he would be 
willing to sell Clinton “Butch” McCord to Mr. Gibbons at a very reasonable price 
if he is interested. 

Thank you for the cooperation you are giving us in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Martin, President. 


JuLy 11, 1951. 
Mr. HittMAN Lyons, 
General Manager, Paris Baseball Club, Paris, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Lyons: Referring to your letter of June 19 regarding player Clinton 
McCord, the president of the Negro American Baseball League states that Mr 
Ted Radcliffe “was only a hired employee and never had any interest in the 
Chicago American Giants whatsoever. I am at a loss to know why Mr. Gibbons, 
owner of the Paris Baseball Club could think that Mr. Radcliffe would be in 
authority to sell a ballplayer from a club he was only managing.” 

I am obliged to agree with the statement set forth above, for ordinary prudenc 
would have required you not to have signed McCord until you had seen an un 
conditional release issued to him by the club itself. Apparently, he was signed 
upon Mr. Radcliffe’s assurance that he was a free agent. 

The president of the Negro American League also writes me that he “talked 
with the owner of the Houston Ball Club and he said he would be willing to sell 
Clinton ‘Butch’ McCord to Mr. Gibbons at a very reasonable price if he is inter 
ested.” Isuggest that you get in touch with the president of the Negro American 
League at once if you desire to purchase McCord’s release. If you do not desire 
to purchase his release, I must insist that he be issned notice of unconditional 
release by Paris immediately, 

Very truly yours, 
Georce M. TrRAUTMAN, President. 
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JULY 27, 1951. 
HiLLMAN Lyons, 
Paris Baseball Club, Paris, Iil.: 
Please telegraph reply to my letter July 11 regarding Clinton McCord. 
GeEorGE M, TRAUTMAN, 


Paris, Iuu., July 27, 1951. 


GeorGeE TRAUTMAN: 
aris Baseball Club purchased contract of player Clint McCord from Negro 
American League for sum of $1,000. 
HiiuMAN Lyons, 
General Manager, Paris Baseball Club, 
JULY 27, 1951. 
Dr. J. B. MARTIN, 
President, Ne gro American League, 
Chicago, Jl. 
Dear Dr. Martin: I am informed by the Paris Club that they purchased the 
contract of player Clinton McCord from your league for the sum of $1,000. Evi- 
dently this disposes of your claim to his services. 


Very truly yours, 
eGeorRGE M. TravuTMAan, President. 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, July 30, 1951. 
Mr. Greorce M. TRAUTMAN, 
President, The National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Deak Mr. TRAUTMAN: This is to thank you for protecting the Negro American 
League with reference to Clinton “Butch” MeCord and the Paris, Il!., transaction. 
They finally purchased McCord for $1,000, and I sent them a release so every- 
one is satisfied. 


{ am still hoping that you will be commissioner of baseball, a position which 
I think you well deserve. 
Very truly yours, 


(s) J. B. Martin, President. 


(File showing action of George M. Trautman, president of the National Asso 
ciation of Professional Baseball Leagues, in refusing to approve a contract with 
a minor league club of a Negro player under contract with a club of the 
Negro American Baseball League as requested. ) 

CaLexico, Cauir., June 10, 1959. 
GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN, 
Vational Association: 

Telegram received by Mexicali Baseball Club from Dr. G. 
San Luis Potosi, dated June 15, 1950: “Monterry sold Montemayor contract to 
Cardinals. Sale made with Trautman’s consent. Cardinals will contact you 
directly. Know unofficially will leave him with you rest of season. Regards, 
Dr. G. Quijano Pitman.” 


Quijano Pitman, 


Turre Hasnem, Mevricali Baseball Club. 


CaLexico, Cauir., June 17, 1950. 


Gro. M. TRAUTMAN: 
Yesterday period of appeal expired, court issued order to comply Montemayor 
contract or be held in contempt of court and jailed. Please advise immediately. 
Turre HAsHeEM, 
Mevicali Baseball Club. 
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CLI LASEBALL MONTERREY, 
Vonte rrey, \ HELO Leon, Ve rico, J une ie B 1951 
Mr. Georce M. TravTMan, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Dear Mr. TRAUTMAN: I have been expecting a call from you, to see if Mexi 
accepted the proposition made by Mr. Saigh to let them have Montemayor 1 
the rest of the season. 

In the wire Mexicali sent to Dr. Quijano Pitman offering to pay the $6,000 for 
Montemayor’s contract they also said, that they had fixed Montemayor’s pai 
and that I wouldn’t have to give him anything, so there is no problem on that 
The question is now if he goes to Mr. Saigh, to whom I rather sell, or if I hay 
to sell him to Mexicali. 

I think that we should put an end to all this, and I hope you phone me Monday 
telling me to whom I should sell. 

Waiting for your call, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 
ANUAR CANAVA 


CULVER Ciry, CAuir., June 18, 1950 


GEO. M. TRAUTMAN: 

Mexicali Baseball Club ordered by court to play Montemayor or stand in con 
tempt with three owners going to jail. Will the National Association take care 
of court costs and handle litigation for a law suit against the Mexican courts 
Will appreciate your advice. 

Lesitlxt EK. Powers, 
President, Sunset League. 


MONTERREY, NUEVO LEON, Mexico, June 20, 1950. 
GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN: 
Today I sold contract player Felipe Montemayor to Impulsora Devortiva 
Mexicali. They will furtherly pass him to Mr. Saigh. They will also give 
Montemayor his part in the deal. Will send you release as soon I get their check 


Glad agreement has been reached. Regards. 
ANUAR CANAVATI 


CaALexico, Cair., June 21, 1950 
GeorceE M. TRAUTMAN:? 

Received this telegram, Mr. Canavati: “confirming telephone conversation 
accept sale to you contract Felipe Montemayor for 86,000 net to me. You are te 
arrange part due Montemayor. Am advising Trautinan.’ Have confirmed ar 
check to Mr. Canavati. New telegram Canavatti to you confirming 





air-mailed 


above. 
T. Hasni 


MONTERREY, NUEVO Leon, Mexico, June 27, 195 
GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN: 
Confirming yesterday wire on selling Montemayor contract to Impulsora De 
portiva, I want to make clear that they promised to cive preference to Cardina 
when they sell his contract. JT asked them so because I wish Mr. Saigh to get him 


Regards. 
ANUAR CANAVATI 


LAS VEGAS, NEV., June 23, 19 

GrorGeE M, TrRautTMAN: 
This is to notify you that I waive all claim against the Monterrey Ball Club on 
my sale to the Mexicali Ball Club. Letter follows 


F. MonTEMAYOR 
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NE 24, 1950. 
LESLIE POWERS, 
President, Sunset League, Culver Citu, Calif 
Have wired Mexicali disapproval heretofore give ontemayor contract is 
withdrawn and player is eligible immediately. 
N 


Regards 


ali, Ve cos 


lus received here to effect 11 
‘ emayvor, lam withdrawing di 
jcontract : tifving ve | 


rn Mr 
Mexieali, a check 
‘fore the deal has 
e their property. 
Iam glad for the good of baseball that this whole ing has come 
inderstanding, and I want to thank you for all the trouble you went thr 
Expecting to hear from you, I remail 


BAJA ( 


Preside , th, ‘onal ociation of Pre 
Dear Mr. TRavuTMAN: This is to inform you that the Mexi 
d myself have in no way entered into any agreement, written or verbal, 
ng a bonus or any other remuneration covering my contract with them. 

I hope that with this latter my status in organized ball has been clarified to 
atisfaction of everyone concerned, I am sorry, if I’ve caused any undue trot 
Nes. My ambitions have always been in the organized baseball. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FELIPE MONTEMAYOR 


List oF Masor LEAGUE PLAYERS WHo JUMPED TO MEXxIco InN 1946 AND WERE 
DECLARED INELIGIBLE BY COMMISSIONER CHANDLER 


Ace T. Adams, New York Giants. 
Alejandro Carrasquel, Chicago White Sox, 
Roberto Estallela, Philadelphia Athletics. 
Harry Feldman, New York Giants. 
Murray Franklin, Detroit Tigers. 
Roland Gladu, Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Daniel F. Gardella, New York Giants. 
George Hausmann, New York Giants. 
Louis F. Klein, Jr., St. Louis Cardinals. 
Max Lanier, St. Louis Cardinals. 
Salvadore Maglie, New York Giants. 
Rene Monteagudo, Philadelphia Phillies. 
Fred T. Martin, St. Louis Cardinals. 
Arnold (Miekey) Owen, Brooklyn Dodgers. 
lis Olmo, Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Napoleon Reyes, New York Giants. 
rian Zabala, New York Giants 
Zimmerman, New York Giants. 
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ARNOLD, Fortas & Porter, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1951 
Re: Baseball inquiry, American League. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Study of Monopo 
Power, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to Mr. Goldstein’s letter of October 3, 105) 
IT am sending you herewith the list of American League players who were « 
clared ineligible during the period from January 1, 1946, through December 3% 
1949, with the exception of American League players involved in the Mexic; 
League situation. This information was obtained by the American League fro: 
the commissioner’s office. 

Oris L. Hockett, May 15, 1946, Chicago American League Club, for quittin; 
while in spring training, allegedly because club refused to give him further salar 
advances. They had already advanced him $500. 

Denny Horton, May 19, 1947, Detroit Club, for refusal to accept assignime 
to Dallas. (Reinstated April 15, 1948.) 

Harold A. Peck, August 6, 1946, New York American League Club, for refus 
to report. (Reinstated December 19, 1946.) 

Edgar J. Busch, May 14, 1946, Philadelphia American League Club, for refusa 
to accept assignment to Oakland Club. 

Richard W. Siebert, May 8, 1946, St. Louis American League Club, for failure 
to contract and report. (Transferred to voluntarily retired list May 17, 1946.) 

Harold Schimling, May 8, 1946, St. Louis American League Club, for failure 
to contract and report. (Reinstated December 2, 1946.) 

Ikugene Moore, June 21, 1946, St. Louis American League Club, for failure to 
contract and report. (Reinstated November 5, 1946.) 

Phillip McCullough, April 29, 1946, Washington Club, for failure to contract 
and report. 

Michael Kreevich, May 15, 1946, Washington Club, for failure to contract and 
report. (Reinstated March 24, 1947.) 

Sincerely, 
Pavut A. Porter, 
Special Counsel for Organized Baseball. 
By NORMAN DIAMOND. 


List oF NATIONAL LEAGUE PLAYERS ON THE INELIGIBLE List DuRING THE YEARS 
1946-51 (ExctupInag PLAYERS WHO JUMPED TO THE MEXICAN LEAGUE) 


Cardoni, Armand J., Boston, National League: Ineligible list, for failure to 
report to Little Rock, April 26, 1946. Reinstated to active list, June 18, 1546 
Released outright to Montreal, June 24, 1946. 

Trexler, James, Boston, National League: Ineligible list, for failure to report 
April 16, 1946. Reinstated to active list, July 28, 1949. Released outright 
Richmond, August 1, 1949. 

Foxx, Robert, New York, National League: Ineligible list, for not reporting 
club, July 17, 1946. 

Mallory, James B., New York, National League: Ineligible list, for failure to 
report and sign to club within 10 days after opening of season under rule 15B 
April 26, 1946. Transferred to voluntary retired list, July 25, 1946. Uneond 
tionally released, July 25, 1950. 

Gee, John A., Jr., New York, National League: Ineligible list, for violatior 
contract obligations, August 20, 1947. Transferred to voluntary retired 
March 29, 1948. Uneconditionally released, May 23, 1949. 

Lopatka, Arthur J., Philadelphia, National League: Ineligible list, for vio! 
tion of contract obligations, November 14, 1947. Reinstated from ineligible 1}i 
to active list, February 17, 1948. Unconditionally released, February 27, 1948 

Humphries, John W., Philadelphia, National League: Ineligible list, for vio 
tion of contract obligations, August 18, 1946 (failure to report to Kansas Cit 
on conditional assignment). Reinstated to active list, December 16, 1946. 
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Number of players declared ineligible in the National Association, 1947-51 


Reason for ineligibility 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951!! Total 


Failed to sign contract 
tefused to report 
iiled to Sign contract and refused to report 
ft club without permission 
ed to report and left club without permission 
roke training 
bling 
Piaced on permanent ineligible list for conduct detrimental t« 


vincial league 
while on voluntary retired list without permis- 
¥ Semi-pro ball without permission 
umpire 
rison 
ying against ineligibl 
ed to play 


Total. 


1951 figures incomplete. 


STATEMENT OF H. I. MIRANDA OF NATIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS’ ORGANIZATION 


RESERVE CLAUSE 


There are approximately 400 players in the major leagues. I don't believe 
anyone can say that the player view is so and so. My impression is that the 
view, as it would on virtually any issue, varies from player to player and has 
numerous shadings, 

There appear to be three general groupings of thought: 

1. Keep the reserve clause. 

2. Get rid of the reserve clause altogether. 

8. Modify the reserve clause. 
I get the impression that the basis of support of the reserve clause stems from 
fear, stimulated by owner propaganda, that to abandon the reserve clause 
ould be to kill baseball, that baseball could not exist without the reserve clause 
|, if basebali did not exist, players would have to seek other means of liveli- 

od, This is the kind of thinking which baseball owners, by and large, have 
ed to cultivate. It is a form of mental coercion, 
I cannot subscribe to the argument of the crepe hangers who say that 


. without 
reserve clause, baseball would wither and die. Why, it wouldn't even face 
way. 


th signed hurriedly 
Most baseball fans probably have read the story that Babe Ruth, wl 

first-baseball contract in 1914, was incredulous at an offer of S600 : 
iv baseball when he'd have played for nothir and signed hastily |! 


nnn of the Baltimore Orioles should change his mind 


That is probably tru 
st baseball players, at least when the 


are young and eager to get a cl 
s they mature and acquire obligations they must think of the monetary side 
the game, too. 

Baseball will go on being a great game with or without the reserve clause, but 
plead humbly that Congress should weigh carefully all attempts to saddle 
ally upon these eager youngsters the mandate that when they sign a contract 
sembark upon a career in baseball that they must grant a lifetime option upon 
eir services 


Those who would eliminate or modify the reserve clause apparently feel that 
hey have been harmed directly by the reserve clause or that, without it, their 
would be improved, 
The preamble to the Constitution of the United States lists as one of the rea- 
ns for establishing the Constitution the securing of “the blessings of liberty 
© ourselves and our posterity.” I hold that the reserve clause limits the indi- 
dual liberty which the Constitution undertakes to guarantee. 
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To be more specific, it violates the thirteenth amendment approved in 1s 
in order to abolish slavery. The thirteenth amendment says: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for erin 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the Uniti 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Congress shall have the power by appropriate legislation, to enforce t 
provisions of this article.” 

Owners may say that playing baseball is not “involuntary servitude.” That 
a man does not have to play baseball. That he can quit. Which is right. H 
does not have to play baseball. But if he does; he must do so under a lifetim: 
option. His services, I understand, are continually owned by the owner wi 
signs him, unless the owner sells or trades or releases the player. 


Freedom of choice 

I believe that most will agree that under the Constitution a man should hay 
freedom to choose his occupation. Once he has chosen are we to shackle him 
with a form of servitude? 

Suppose the reserve clause were applied to the 
worker signed a contract with Ford and learned his trade there, then if he had 
personal reasons for changing he could not transfer to Chrysler or Genet 
Motors unless Ford should trade, sell, or release him. If Ford refused he woul 
have to remain with Ford or find another occup:tion. Is it right to say that one 
worker should be shackled, but another should be free? Of course, you, I suspect 
feel as I do that the automobile industry will not have a reserve clause and tl 
The automobile worker 


automobile industry If 


servitude it imposes in violation of the Constitution 
have a very strong organization headed by Walter Reuther which simply wou 


not permit it. If automobile manufacturers should ask Congress to pass permis 
sive legislation so that automobile workers could be put under a peonage system 
such as baseball has, the automobile manufacturers could not use such a lega 
privilege if granted, for the workers just would not accept any such curtailment 
of their liberties because they are organized to resist. 

Just as this wouldn’t work in the automobile industry of Detroit, it would: 
work in the steel industry of Pittsburgh, the garment industry of New York, t 
film industry of Hollywood or the coal industry. 

My gosh, can’t you just see the way John L. Lewis’s eyebrows would com 
together, the black cloud that would roll across his face, the lightning that woul 
flash from his eyes and the thunder of vituperation that would roll from his 
mouth if the mine owners should ask for a reserve clause for the men who dig 
coal, 

Others may ask exe mption 

Some owners have branded baseball as “big business.” I contend that no 
business or industry should be granted immunity from the laws protecti 
liberties established by the Constitution. If you are going to grant one exemp 
tion how can you say that other tycoons of business and industry will not find 
a sound basis to ask for exceptions? 

Ty Cobb, one of baseball’s immortals, was quoted as telling this committe 
that when he signed his first baseball contract at the age of 17 that he onl 
read the part about the salary and didn’t know if the coniract contained 
reserve clause. 

I wonder how many youngsters going into baseball read the reserve clause it 
their contracts or would understand it if they did’ I wonder if these youngsters 
eager to get a chance in baseball, wouldn't accept nearly anything to get 
chance and, if they thought about it at all, would consider the reserve claus 
just a part of playing baseball. It is later when they mature that they begir 
to understand. Even then many of them apparently accept it as a necessai 
evil, 

I think it is good that Congress now is examining baseball and its reserve 
clause to determine whether these young men just coming into baseball need 
protection. 

On July 4, in a column on the Declaration of Independence, Drew Pearsor 
wrote: “* * *® the founding fathers, in their Declaration of Independence 
make man supreme.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in her Independence Day column 
observed : “The truths set forth in the Declaration of Indepndence are even more 
explicity stated in the Bill of Rights and we must be careful that we guard 
these liberties because they are not only valuable to us but valuable to the 
people throughout the world.” 
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1 


I humbly plead with the committee to consider carefully whether Congress, 

f it should legalize the servitude practiced in baseball's lifetime option con- 
tracts, would not be chipping away at the liberties which the founding fathers 
indertook to guarantee. What are some of the evils of the reserve clause? 

\ player can be persecuted. Look at the public flaying Brooklyn Manager 
Charley Dressen gave te Pitcher Erv Palica after Pittsburgh had beaten the 
Dodgers. It is more than embarrassing to a player for his manager to accuse 

m of lacking courage. And Dressen threatened to use Palica only in exhibi 

ons games. I have read that Palica faces a pay cut even if he wins 20 
traight games, 

Later, a story by Joe King in the Sporting Ne presente 
s sorry and willing to welcome back the pitcher. Quoting from Mr. King: 

“The new administration (Brooklyn's) therefore, has learned an old lesson, 
hat it never makes friends to beat up a handcuffed guy in public. He should be 
iken down a dark alley, without witnesses.’ 

This may pose an interesting question. How many players have been taken 
down a dark alley, without witnesses, and pushed around, players handcuffed 
the reserve clause which said they could play ball—only for one owner? 
Ford Frick was quoted as telling this committee that the reserve clause basii 
llv is a long-term contract, “which is nothing unusual where distinctive per 
mal services are contracted for. I read by the papers that Milton Berle has 

ust signed one for 30 years,” Mr. Frick was quoted. 

“The only difference in the baseball contract is that the player's salary 
renegotiated annually on the basis of services rendered the previous season 
subject to a limitation that the maximum reduction may not exceed 25 percent 


e 


There is no limitation on the amount of increase which may be paid or asked,” 


1 Manager Dressen 


he continued 


Berle case not applicable 

I cannot see that the Berle contract applies. Mr. Berle, when he first began in 
show business, did not have to sign a lifetime contract with one sponsor and 
igree to perform for that one sponsor forever or get out of show business, And 
he was able to negotiate his 30-year contract at a time when he was at a peal 
{nd he had a choice as to how long he should sign for: he did not have to sign 
or life, or else, 

As for contract renegotiation annually on the basis of services rendered, the 
plaver is ata disadvantage. The owner can make an offer and say, as Fred Saigh 
of the St. Louis Cardinals did in the Howard Pollet case, “Il understand that 
the insurance business in Houston is good.” If the player does not accept the 
offer—and that is what the player must do if the owner stands pat—he must 

ecept or make his living in some other profession. He cannot peddle his services 
»another club. Does not the reserve clause permit owner coercion of a player 
contract renegotiations? 

I believe that the real reason that some owners want the reserve clause is 
because of the additional profits which they can make through the sale of players 

I wonder if men like Bing Crosby, who, T have heard, has a piece of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, and Bob Hope, who, I have heard, owns a part of the Cleve 
and Indians—both of whom I admire and respect as men and as entertainers 
would be willing to cantinue to ride piggy back on their players if they realized 
the implications of the reserve clause. JI doubt if they would stand for a reserve 
clause in their contracts. 

Down in my country, around Lexington, Ky., horse breeding is a major in 
dustry. The owners of these horses trade and sell horses just as players are 
traded and sold in baseball. And every year there is a sale at Keeneland Race 
Track. The owners, with horses to auction, distribute beautiful brochures ex 
tolling the qualities of the horses on the block. I wonder if Congress should 
legalize the trafficking in players with no rights whatever by the players, if 
the time will come when certain teams will operate merely to develop players 
and will cireulate brochures on them and offer them at auctions? 

A player, it seems to me, should have some rights in sales, trades, and contracts, 
Maybe he and his family like to live in Philadelphia and would not be happy it 
boston. Maybe he has personality clashes with players on one team or the 
management, but could get along elsewhere 

quiry suggestions 


I suggest that this committee inquire into baseball practices Known as “buy 
n look” and “courtesy waiver.” The first could be a practice to hide a player 
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without his knowledge, so that he can be prevented from advancing. The secon 
may be a further circumvention of a genuine offer for a player. 

What alternative to the reserve clause would I suggest? 

All right, let us take a look at two possible contracts side by side and try 
to deduce which a baseball player would prefer: 


RESERVE CLAUSE ALTERNATIVE CONTRACT 


1. Signs for virtually his playing life, 1. Signs for specified number of years 
subject to trade, sale, or transfer at Free agent at end of contract. 
option of owner. 2. Can accept or reject transfer of 
2. Must play under this contract to contract. 
stay in baseball. 3. Would share in profits from trans 
8. Contract can be renegotiated year- fer of contract. 
ly as to salary, with a $5,000 minimum, 4. $10,000 major league salary mini 
for the major leagues. mum. 


I maintain that a player should have freedom of choice as to which contract 
he would sign at the time of his original contract. 

One of the contentions made in support of the reserve clause is that, without 
it, the rich owner would hire all of the best talent for one club. He could 
do that now, if top talent were so limited and if he went into the market with 
enough money—money to buy contracts and pay the salaries that went wit! 
them. He doesn’t because no club pulls the gate receipts to pay the freight 
And he wouldn’t without the reserve clause, because the problem would be 
exactly the same. 

George Trautman was quoted as advising this committee that if teams don’t 
have the protection of the reserve clause those with limited finances would 
be eliminated. This contention savs in effect that the player must carry baseha!! 
upon his back. Only by trafficking in players can professional baseball continue 
to exist, it is argued. 

I think this is a false promise. Promoters like Bill Veeck have shown how 
a club can be built up to make money. This is at the major league level. 

Consider the low-classification leagues of the minors, where clubs often cannot 
compete for players with the semiprofessionals who play part time and hold 
jobs on the side. In such leagues some players quit without sufficient time 
to develop because they cannot live on the pay. If baseball really wants to 
help this feeder ground for players, why not consider some plan by which pay 
of low-classification players could be supplemented to a living wage level? 
Would this not encourage more players, make a potentially richer harvest for 
the majors, and carry financially weak teams? 


REASONS FOR ORGANIZATION 


Phil Wrigley of the Chicago Cubs has heen quoted as saving that he did not 
know what kind of man he would like for commissioner “hecause I want to 
know first what the duties are.” Baseball has had a commissioner since the 
1919 world series scandal. Surelv his duties have been established. Does not 
Mr. Wrizley’s statement lend substance to what a great many persons have 
helieved, that baseball owners, and a minority of them at that, got rid of A. B 
Chandler because they wanted to rewrite the rules and make the commissioner 
just a business agent for the owners, and no longer a supreme umpire who 
could call them as he saw them. I submit, under such circumstances, doesn’t 
the player need an organization to fight for him and a players’ commissioner 
to represent his views? 

Plavers are entitled to extra pay for spring training exhibition games. An 
organization could negotiate for such. 

The $5,000 salary minimum for the maiors is too low. It hasn’t been change: 
since it was raised from $3,000 to $5,000 about 1946 in order to combat player 
organization. Everyone knows how the cost of living has soared since then 


Playing life 5.7 years 

The fan, when he thinks of a baseball player, usually looks at the salary of 4 
Ruth, a Williams, a Feller, or a Kiner. Consider that players listed in the 1951 
edition of Who’s Who in Baseball, published by the Baseball Magazine Co 
New York, have passed an average of 5.7 years in the major leagues and you 
can grasp how really short is the peak productive life of the baseball player 
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He needs more freedom to do the best he can for himself when he is at that 
peak. 

Other organization attempts benefited players to this extent: 

1. Salary minimum for majors raised from $3,000 to $5,000. 
2. Player representatives established to air grievances. 
3. Player pension plan set up. 
4. Expense money of $25 a week for spring training provided. 

When I undertook to organize baseball players I expected the usual troubles. 

he history of organizing men ip business and industry has followed a pattern 
familiar to all. 

First there are one-sided relations between management and worker. Then 

mes the organizer and a nucleus of workers. 

Next is the management attempt at influence, coercion or domination, some- 

es in violation of NLRB regulations. 

roday the final chapter has become a vote by the employees, with the Govern- 

ent as an umpire, to determine by the democratic process whether the workers 
wish to organize for collective bargaining. 

I don’t believe that my experience with the National Baseball Players’ Organi- 
gition, When the job is completed, will read any differently from that familiar 

ittern, 

POLICY 


The policy of the National Baseball Players’ Organization, subject to change 
weording to players’ wishes, has been proceeding on this basis: 

To contribute to the best interest of baseball both morally and financially, 
while representing the interests of the player. By keeping to such an objective, 
it is thought that the owners will be less suppressive and eventually will accept 
the organization as a thing good for all concerned. 

The player is in a position where his rights and his interests frequently clash 
with the interests of the owner. Both want baseball strong and healthy. Both 
want wide fan interest and big gates. And both want the game clean and free 

scandal. Differences occur on contract and playing conditions. 

NBPO, when begun, was pointed toward a goal that included both the general 
nterests accepted by both players and management and the player welfare 
where there is a clash. A player organization must be a democratic body devoted 
to the objectives wanted by the players. In only such a way can it contribute 
to the welfare of bascball and the baseball player. 

That is why the organization has sent questionnaires to survey just what the 
players want. At the same time NBPO has undertaken to enroll players on a 
confidential basis. 

When sufficient players have been enrolled, the organization will petition the 
National Labor Relations Board to hold an election to determine whether NBI’O 

: the choice of players to represent them as a bargaining agent. If as such an 
NLRB supervised election players should yote in favor of the organization then, 

s we understand it, the NBPO would become, by Government directive, the 
egal bargaining agent of baseball players. 

Once the organization has been established as bargaining agent, it then will be 

| position to negotiate with owners for those addiitonal rights to which players 
believe themselves entitled. 


COMMISSIONER'S POWERS 


As stated before, I believe that baseball owners have signified their intentions 
n respect to the commissioner's office. That they intend to make him a business 
ngent for the owners instead of a supreme umpire. 

Every ball player has heard of umpires called “homers,” those who call them 
in favor of the home team. It appears that some owners want to make a “homer” 
ont of the commissioner. 

That is why, I believe, you will find many players to be considering seriously 
the advisability of their own representative. 

Phil Wrigley of the Cubs has been quoted as saying: 

“I think if the players were willing to pay the commissioner's salary, they 
should have the right to help in choosing him. As in any business those who pay 
the salary should have the right of election. 

A principal source of revenue for operation of the commissioner's office is the 

ommissioner’s percentage cut of the world series receipts. Since the players 
take the larger percentage of series receipts for the first four games after the 
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commissioner's share has been deducted, is it not fair to ask if the players are 
not actually bearing a large part of the pay of the owners’ commissioner and his 
staff and office overhead ? 

FARM SYSTEM 


Because my work so far bas been confined primarily to player problems at thy 
major league level, the question of a player organization, and the commissioner 
post, I have not yet explored the question of territorial rights to a point wher 
I should care to comment. 

However, I am in sympathy with those who feel that the time has come for 
a small, closed group to stop insisting that there is no room for major league 
expansion. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried to show that— 

1. Baseball is a business wherein management is trying to get all it can from 
its investment. 

2. Baseball players are employees. 

3. The investors are asking for special privileges of a monopolistic nature, 
claiming these to be necessary to the conduct of their business. 

4. At least some of these special privileges would be detrimental to the em 
ployees of baseball. 

5. Baseball players, being highly skilled performers in a profession where the 
accent is on youth, have a very short productive peak. 

6. Baseball players are entitled to the safeguards to their livelihood granted 
to any other employees and should not be discriminated against. 

7. Baseball players need the protection of an organization to present their 
views and negotiate for those things which would benefit them; and proper 
protection under the law. 


Exceret From Minutes oF MEETING OF AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSION AL 
3ASEBALL CLUBS HELD JULY 7, 1947, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE MATTERS 


President Harripce. Here is a statement that the National League has sent 
over: 
RECOMMENDED STATEMENT OF THE MAJOR LEAGUES 


“At the present time there appears to be no minor league which, as a league 
unit, justifies major league classification. However, the major leagues will con- 
sider the inclusion in their circuits of any minor league cities in groups of two 
which, by their record of income and park accommodations, justify such action 
and which obtain territorial releases from the minor leagues of which they are 
members.’ 

Now, they want us to join with them in giving out that statement in answer 
to the request of the Pacific Coast League. 

Mr. Grireiryu. You mean the National League has that? 

President Harrivge. Of course; that is playing right into the hands of Mr 
Roach, and [ would say is a terrific slap in the face to this committee which ap 
peared here this morning. 

Mr. Hosrerier. Let me ask this: Could you add two easily to a league of eight 
in playing this schedule? Would that mean that if the National League got 
an application from, to be specific, Los Angeles and San Francisco, that they 
could enlarge their league? They could not do it without a joint agreement, 
could they? 

Mr. O'Connor. It is an invitation to Los Angeles and San Francisco to do 
that. 

Mr. Hosvetier. To join either our league or their league. 

Mr. MacPuatir. If you pass that resolution I don’t think there is any doubt 
in fact, I happen to know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Breadon was offered a 
very large sum for the St. Louis Cardinal franchise on the basis of a movement 
to Los Angeles. 

I don’t know what is back of this resolution, but it seems to me that it might 
be an attempt to commit you to a policy on what the policy of the two major 
leagues would be if and when two coust league clubs wanted to go into the major 
leagues. Read it over again and see what they say. 
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President Harripgr, “At the present time there appears to be no minor league 
which, as a league unit, justifies major league classification. However, the 
major leagues will consider the inclusion in their circuits of any minor league 
cities in groups of two which, by their record of income and park accommoda 
tions, justify such action and which obtain territorial releases from the minor 
leagues of which they are members.” 

Mr. O'Connor. The only result of that would be to put the Pacific Coast 
League ina very undesirable situation with the newspapers out there 

President Harrie, Terrific. They would just slap them in the face 

Mr. (PCONNOR. It would subject ali the cities to pressure to let Los 
San Francisco out of there. 

Mr. Maci’HAIL. They wre under pressure now. 

Mr. O'}CoNNoR. Yes; but we are not parties to it 

President THlArkipce. We would be playing right 

is 

Mr. Evans. What is that’? 

President HLArnivnGge. We would be playing right along 
his. He is here to appear today to try to get something 

Mr. MacPuatL. Why not say that at the present time there appears to 


inor league of major league classification and then call attention to the fact 
hat any cities not now within the circuits of the major leagues or seeking 
or-league status would first have to secure 
O'CoNNorR. You don’t need to do that. Everybody knows that is in the 
It is reported n the papers every time there is a discussion of it. <All 
hat is, is an attempt to utilize us to put pressure on the Pacific Coast League 
to let San Francisco and Los Angeles go out of the league 
Mr. DeWitr. Can we ask the National League the purpose of that resolution 
Ir. MacPuaiL. Yes: let us ask them. 
Mr. O'ConNor. I think the purpose is obvious. There must be some ulterior 
motive, 
President Harrivngr. Lou Carroll came over with Frick when he 


er and I said, “Lou, all you are doing is slapping the Pacific Coas 


face and playing with Roach.” And he said, “That is my opinion.’ 


But Frick said, “No, you just read it carefully. That is not there 
Mr. MacPuaiL. I don't think it will do the Pacitic Coast 
good. 
Mr. GrirritH. I make a motion that we say “No” on that 
Mr. MacPuait. I second it. 
President Hakkipge. We have taken the position of putting 
inds of the executive council for consideration, and we w 
Mr. GrirFiru. It is the unanimous opinion of our 
vant it. 
President HLarripGe. We don’t want this, but I say, we 
juestion in the hands of the executive council. 


Excerer From Rerpor YING OF MAJon LEAGUE EXEct 
Jury 10, 1950 


PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


Commissioner CHANDLER. Gentlemen, may I introduce Judge Daniel Fuchs of 
Boston? 

Judge Fucus. When I saw Mr, Frick in New York he thought this matter would 
not come up until the fall. I think the quickest way to express what I want to 
express is if I may be permitted to read it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Yes. Please, then will you give whatever memo 
randum you have to Mr. Carroll, Mr. Fiery, and Mr. Clayton, and we will talk 
about it later? 

Judge Fucus, Yes. Conscious of the fact that everyone present has had a life- 
time intimate knowledge of the eoenditions that surround the construction of a 

ontract between the player and the club, what I am about to suggest will contain 
very little that is new, startling or novel. To the executives of baseball, it may 
eem an unnecessary addition to the safeguards and privileges already enjoyed by 
the player in the present contract. To the legal experts present who have an 
nlimate knowledge of the legal precedence, I apologize for reviewing the history 


Sasa] 5! ser. 1 pt. 6 S4 
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of what has transpired in the various controversies and disputes before th 
courts of this country and England. 

At the outset, I might point out to the laymen that in view of the fact that in 
the past as well as in most cases at the present, in the event of a violation of the 
baseball contract by a player, the club would have the right to a legal action for 
money damages, which may or may not be collectible and, therefore, its main 
if not its only remedy would be to bring an action by way of injunction to preven! 
the offending player from playing, or selling his services to another club, during 
the life of the contract. Such an action can only be brought in a court of equity, 
and the judicial tribunal sitting in equity will not grant an injunction, excep 
under the following conditions: 

(a) That an action for damages is inadequate to give the proper relief to thi 
club ; 

(b) That the amount of damages are unascertainable ; 

(c) That the services of the player are of such a character as renders it very 
difficult to replace him and that the result of the player’s breach causes irre 
parable loss to the club; 

(d) That the services of a ballplayer are unique and require special skill, ex 
traordinary ability in his field, and that the player has an outstanding value to 
that particular city, or club bringing the action ; 

(e) That the contract must contain terms of mutuality and must represent a 
fair and bilateral understanding and meeting of the minds; and 

(f) That in order to obtain injunctive relief where mutuality is not apparent 
in the contract (such as binding a player for life by the reserve clause, and 
enabling the club to release him on 10 days’ notice) the courts have allowed an 
exception to that rule where the conditions contained in the contract are such 
as include the provisions already pointed out and, in addition, spell out a fair, 
just, and equitable result to the player to overcome the condition whereby the 
player agrees to serve the club for a number of years and, at the same time, give 
the club the legal right to dismiss, suspend, or release the player by notice of a 
short termination of the contract. 

The judicial authorities, in approaching the construction of a contract such as 
a baseball contract, have agreed that the leading case approaching such a 
construction is that of Lumley v. Wagner, decided by the English courts in 1852 
In that case, a concert singer, while under contract with one music hall violated 
the contract and agreed to sing at a rival music hall in London. The court 
decided that while it could not compel specific performance to compel the singer 
to sing at the music hall of the plaintiff, that inasmuch as the breach of the con 
tract would result in the irreparable loss to the plaintiff, it granted an injunctio: 
preventing the defendant from singing elsewhere. 

Then followed an action before the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
was disallowed on the ground of lack of jurisdiction in that baseball was not 
interstate commerce. What attitude the United States Court would take at the 
present time is one of speculation, but many legal authorities feel that the 
decision at the present time might possibly give a new construction to baseba!! 
and hold otherwise. 

From 1852 to 1900, the Lumley v. Wagner decision was upheld by the vast 
maitority of the courts of both England and the United States. While some court: 
disagreed with that theory as applied to our form of contract, most of the court 
upheld that decision where the facts and conditions included the requirements, :s 
specified herein in the category from (a) to (f). 

We then come to many cases decided half a century ago at the time of the 
formation of the American league, the leading case of which was the Philadelphia 
Baseball Club vy. Lajoie, (202 Pa. St. Reps., p. 210). The district court refused th: 
injunction on two grounds, 

First, that the plaver’s services could be replaced, and second, that the contract 
lacked mutuality. The higher court reversed the district court and held tha 
Lajoie was an outstanding player and that his playing with another club would 
cause irreparable injury to the plaintiff and that the facts, conditions, and cir 
cumstances were such as are contained in the exceptions to mutuality as pointed 
out in the Lumley v. Wagner case and that the plaintiff was entitled to equitab: 
relief. The higher court said: 

“The trial court was of the opinion that the contract was lacking in mutualit 
for the reason that it gave the plaintiff an option to discharge defendant on 10 
days’ notice without a reciprocal right on the part of the defendant. We thin! 
however, that in refusing relief, unless the defendant’s services were shown t 
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he of such a character as to render it impossible to replace him, he has taken an 
extreme ground. It seems to us that a more just and equitable rule is laid down 
n Pomeroy, S. P. P. 31, where the principle thus declared, where one person 
agrees to render personal services to another, which requires and presupposes a 
special knowledge, skill, and ability in the employer so that in case of default, the 
same services could not easily be obtained from the other. Although the affirma- 
tion of specitic performance of the contract is beyond the court, its performance 
vill be negatively enforced by enjoining the breach. The damages for such a 
reach cannot be estimated with any certainty, and the employer cannot by means 

f any damages purchase the same services in the open labor market.” 

It is true that the injury must be irreparable, as observed by Judge Lowne in 
Commonwealth v. Pittsburgh RR Co. (24 Pa. 116): 

“The argument that there is no irreparable damage would not be so often 
ssued by wrongdoers, if they would take the trouble to discover that the word 
irreparable’ is a very unhappily chosen one, used in expressing the rule that 

n injunction may issue to prevent wrongs of a repeated and continuing char- 
icter, or which occasions damages, which are estimated only by conjecture 
nd not by any accurate standard.” 

The case of Vail v. Osborne (174 Pa. 580) is authority for the proposition 
that a court of equity will act where nothing can answer the justice of the case 

y the performance of the contract. 

Continuing the decision of Mr. Justice Potter in the Lajoie case, he further 
SAVS: 

“We feel, therefore, that the evidence in the case justifies the conclusion that 
the services of the defendant (Lajoie) are of such a unique character and 
display such a special knowledge and skill and ability as renders them of par- 
ticular value to the plaintiff and so difficult of substitution that their loss will 
produce irreparable injury in the legal significance of the term to the plaintiff 
The action of the defendant in violating his contract is a breach of good faith 
for Which there would be no adequate redress at law and the case, therefore, 
properly called for the aid of equity in negatively enforcing the performance of 
the contract by enjoining against its breach.” 

In another Pennsylvania case, Grove v. Hodges (55 Pa, 516), the Court said: 

“Freedom of contract covers a wide range of obligation and duty as between 
the parties, and it may not be impaired so long as the bounds of reasonableness 
ind fairness are not transgressed. We must agree that the mutuality of 
remedy requires that each party should have precisely the same remedy, either 
n form effect or extent. Upon careful consideration of the whole case, we are 
of the opinion that the provisions of the contract are reasonable and that the 
onsiderations are fully adequate.” 

We find a large number of cases some of which agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Lajoie case and others that differ. 

In the case of American Ass'n. of Baseball of Kansas Citu, Mo. v. Picket and 
the Players of the National League of Baseball Club of Phila. (4 Legal Intell. 

“12), an injunction was granted. The defendant in this case had received 
$800 and $200 in advance of his salary and broke his contract before the playing 
season began. 

Judge Arnold in that case stated that it was immaterial whether the contract 
lid or did not contain a negative clause and granted the injunction; while in 
larrisburg Baseball Club vy. Athletic Ass'n, an injunction was denied. 

In the case of Columbus Baseball Club v. Reilly, (25 W. L. Bull. 385), the 
ourt said that professional baseball was a business and should be treated as 

any business with no greater consideration and no less, unless it was shown that 
the player was conceded to be an extraordinary and unique player, then the 
ourt would exercise its jurisdiction, but not otherwise. 

Upon reading a great many cases, it might well be said that each case is de 
pendent upon the facts and conditions and is judged by the courts on equitable 
basis where the justice of that particular case is on the side of the club 

During the same period in the various States injunctions were emphatically 
denied with decisions such as Phila. v. Hallman (27 Legal Intell. 180), in which 
ase, Judge Thayer, Presiding Judge, said that if the reserve clause was a con- 
ract and not merely an agreement to make a contract, it practically bound the 
player for life, while the club might terminate it at any time upon giving 10 
lays’ notice, and that such a contract was sq wanting in mutuality that no court 
f equity would lend its aid to compe! compliance with it. 

In the case of Metropolitan Exhibition Co. v. Ward (9 N. Y. Supp. 779), the 
ourt took the same attitude that was taken in the Hallman case that a contract 
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calling for a 10 days’ notice of release as against one containing a reserve claus: 
Was not one that a court of equity would take jurisdiction in favor of the plair 
tiff on the ground that it did not come up to equity between the parties, and i) 
junctive relief was denied. 

Therefore, as a result of the above set forth from (a) to (f), along with th: 
reading of a great many other cases than those referred to herein, lead us t 
the conclusion that where the club makes a just and fair offer to the player 
whereby the player is protected against arbitrary decision with an opportunity 
to be heard by an impartial tribunal on which he is represented, the courts wi! 
sustain the club and uphold a contract for a definite, reasonable number of years 

I believe that a 10 years’ contract signed by the player, subject to assignmen: 
and 30 days’ notice of release will be sustained although it contains all the 
terms and conditions now specified in the uniform contract, including therei: 
the rules and regulations, which the player agrees to abide by and made a par 
of the contract, providing that the adoption of the suggestion hereinafter mad 
is included. The contract should contain a recital, which I shall be glad 1 
submit in detail containing the legal phraseology, that John Jones, a profes 
sional baseball player, represents that he is and has adopted the game of bas 
ball as his professional career, having acquired special skill and extraordinary 
ability to perform the services of a unique and skilled character, which require- 
further development, practice, training and advice, and a paragraph in whic! 
it is stated that: 

“It is agreed and understood by both of the parties herein that while organized 
and professional baseball requires a large financial risk of investment by the 
Club, it is recognized as our hational game in America, requiring not only physica 
ability, but a sense of moral obligation toward the public, clean wholesome con 
duct, a sense of fair play and good sportsmanship by all, meaning the club 
player, league officials and all connected with the game, as a duty to the youth 
as well as the adult, who expect of all who participate in said game rizid hot 
esty, high purpose of good conduct on and off the playing tield, which demand 
that the club provide suitable, comfortable and well-kept ball parks, adequat 
transportation and housing in first-class hotels and surroundings while on the 
road, to be paid for by the Club, prohibit any form of gambling, protect those 
who attend the games from any form of disorderly conduct or annoyance, and 
that the player keep in good physical condition and give his best and earnest 
efforts to perform the services as athletes and gentlemen, to all of which the club 
and players pledge themselves and agree to abide by the penalties, as provided 
for governing rules and regulations hereinafter provided for, and affecting both 
the club and the player, and that the said rules and regulations, a copy of which 
is herewith delivered to the player, the delivery of which is hereby acknow 
edged by the player, who agrees to abide by and carry out the conditions con 
tained therein; and the player in this special form of entertainment and exhibi 
tion of skill, agrees that any contract terminating at the end of one year, or hay 
ing a short duration would result in public bidding and option for the services 
of such player to some other club and city, depriving the club herein of a fair 
return for its outlay, instructions, expenses, and the developing of the player 
herein, as more fully set forth in the rules and regulations; 

“It is further agreed that the club, and its other constituted clubs comprising 
a national agreement have always elected a man of the highest moral characte! 
ability and national standing and reputation as Commissioner of Baseball, for 
the protection of the publie and the player, in whom both the club and the player 
have full faith, and, therefore, agree to abide by his decision, except as herein 
after provided for by a Board of Arbitration; 

“It is further agreed by both the club and the player that in the interests of 
both the club and the player that the club shall retain only the players, who have 
the ability and skill to compete with the rival clubs in the classification in which 
they perform or play and, therefore, when such ability and skill is lacking that 
the player is better qualified in some lower Classification, where he can acquire 
the experience and opportunity to play regularly and obtain further training and 
instructions that will eventually be of benefit to both parties thereto: 

“It is further recognized by both of the parties hereto that certain powers of 
endurance are required, such as speed, vision and other physical and mental at 
tributes, to the end that where one or all of them have ceased, or diminished 
the club shall have the right to terminate this contract upon a thirty days’ 
notice of release to the player, the player receiving full pay for that thirty-day 
period, although he may be permitted after such notice of release to offe: 
his services in baseball, or in any other direction, or to retire, if he 
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so desires; that the club will pay for his uniforms both on the road and at 
ome: that the club will pay his transportation to his home, if released; that in 
ase of an injury on the playing field in the performance of his duties, the club 
will pay his salary for the remainder of that season and pay all medical, surgery 
ind hospital expenses, pursuant to such injury while in the performance of his 
luties; that the club and the player will abide by the decision of the Comuni 
ner of Baseball in the case of any appeal by any player to the Board of Ar 
tration, to abide by the decision of such a Board; that inasmuch as the Com 
issioner of Baseball is selected by the ciub, the club hereby agrees to the for 
ation of a Board of Arbitration to hear and determine any appeal from the 
Commissioner of Bhseball and both the club and the player agree to abide by 
such decision as final. The Board of Arbitration shall consist of one (1) mem 
ber selected by the representatives of the player, one (1 by the club and an im 
artial chairman, who shall be selected hy the other two 2 members of tl 
ard of Arbitration. 

In the event that the player’s representatives ar { clubs representatives 
re unable to agree on the third member, to be known hereafter as the in partia 
hairman, it is hereby agreed that the two (2 ibers shi > appl 

high judicial tribun: r some high pu : icial naming the said 
ber an impartial cl ‘than, and the player's repre 

resentatives s l e: ave one (1) vote, and in the case « nl vote 
juestion in dispute, on appeal, the impartial chairman shall cast the deci 
te and that such majority vote shall be binding and tinal and all the p 

to agree to abide by such a vote and decision: 

“Phat both the parties hereto agree that in the event of either of the 
hereto failing to agree by the decision of the Board of Arbitration, that 
fending party shall be dealt with in accordance with the remedies 

vested in any state or federal court of law or equity, wherever 
violation of this agreement occurs.” 

Che contract containing all the terms and conditions now in the uniform e 

ict with the changes herein suggested, Paragraph one shall : 

rhe club hereby employs the player 2 * skilled service as a baseb 
ayer in connection with all demands of the club as hereinafte ecified 
player hereby agrees that he will render exclusive service 

for a period of ten (10) years beginning on the first day of February 


t ‘ 


he first day of February 1961, under all the terms and conditions specified 
this contract.” 

It is my firm opinion that where the player is represented on a Loard of 
Arbitration that no court would entertain an action at law, or in equity, brought 

a player after a decision of a majority of the Board of Arbitration is made 

nd rendered The insurance companies have adopted : arbitration claus 
n its insurance policies and in many States the courts have gone as far as to 
refuse to entertain an action until after the Board of Arbitration has rendered 
ts decision. 

[ would just add one word, and that is this, that I am convinced that while 

igs Inlay rup along, Commissioner, smoothly today, that if we had this pro 

ion in a baseball contract, that the invasion of Mexico or any other con- 
ngency that arises at that time would be impossible, and I submit this merely, 
is | wrote you, as one who has a certain amount of affection for the game, and 

im glad if Ll can be of any further assistance. 

I would also like to add to the attorneys who are familiar with these cases, 
that if they will check up on most of the States of the Union which have decided, 
as this Court of Appeals has, that where a Board of Arbitration is had and a 
lecision is rendered, no suit will be entertained whatsoever. The difficulties 
will be solved. Thank you. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Thank you, Judge Fuchs. 


Exceret From MINUTES or JOINT Mason LEAGUE MEETING, 
UNIFORM PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


Mr. Breapon. I have something else, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Breadon. 

Mr. Breapvon. If the American League has had the difficulty we have had sign- 
ng up ball players on account of a clause in the contract, that is, the picture 
part of it and the television part of it. 
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Now, some of our best satisfied players have not even sent back their contra: 
or written a letter but have gotten word to me that they had a meeting after th: 
world series, called, I think, at the instigation of Mr. Walker, and that they a 
agreed by a hand vote that they would not sign any contract with that claus: 
in it. 

Now, I understand the Brooklyn club is having more trouble along the sam: 
line. Are any American League clubs having that trouble? 

Mr. Perini. We are having a little trouble. 

Mr. Breapon. I don't know. When I don't see the man I can’t assume that 
these players that I have not heard from have that thing in mind. I don’t kno 
how it can be worked out. : 

I don't think it ought to be given a lot of publicity or anything, but I ha 
it up with our league yesterday and we thought if the commissioner wou! 
write the president of each club or have a mimeographed letter sent out an 
send 30 to each club so that they can send them to their players and say that n 
clause can be eliminated in this contract: it was approved by the players’ rey 
resentatives, and this is notice to all the players, and they don’t have to mentior 
which ones, that eliminating any clause whatever in the contract cannot ty 
done. I think if we had that every player would sicn it. 

Mr. GaLiacurr. Of course, the rules provide that every player must sign a 
uniform contract. 

Mr. Breapon. I know, but they all gave their word that they would not siz: 
that clause. If it comes from the commissioner we could send them mimeo 
graphed copies, and T wish you would get them to us as soon as you could. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. All right. 

Mr. MacPnatt. I think there is greunds for what Mr. Breadon says. It was 
my understanding that after the world series and before our meetings wit) 
the committee of the major leagnes that met with the players, there was ; 
players’ meeting called along the lines that Walker had some confab with thes: 
players and it was apparently Walker’s intention, and the rest of the con 
mittee, that they were going to in some way grab all of the radio rights and 
any television rights that are coming into this picture maybe in the future an 
tie it into this gronp-pension plan, and the members of the committee will re 
member that the thing came up right quick one day when we had a meeting 
and Walker and I tied into each other for about 15 minutes on it, and the 
discussion got a little heated, and the result of that was that the plavers 
committee forgot any further idea they were going to get their fingers in or 
any television rights or anything else, but IT think the meeting they had wit! 
the players, Mr. Breadon, was probably before that meeting 

I do not believe, and TIT think the men on the pension committee that met 
with this plavers’ committee, feel that they have any such idea in their mind 
now, and T think probably if the commissioner would send that letter it wou! 
help a lot, and T think probably he could get an expression from the player 
representatives, too. 

Mr. Rickey. T wonld like to ask, Mr. MacPhail. did Mr. Walker and the other 
members of the committee vote fer the inclusion of this paragraph in t} 
contract? 

Mr. MacPrat. Yes. Let me state it this way. I think the plavers’ cor 
mittee had an idea in their minds, and they had heen talking to someone 
they have had connsel, they have had White and Case representing them, ar 
they had the Equitable representing them, and they were out to grab everythin 
they could get hold of to tie it into this thing, and Walker, who has been carr 
ing a brief case around under his arm all year, has now constituted himself 
quite an executive along those lines and he has got it very firmly in his mi 
that the television richts in connection with the world series and the all-star 
game may be very valuable, and I believe on the advice of their attorne, 
that the players’ committee were going to get in and get hold of something 
of that 

Mr. Rickry. Has he experienced, in your mind, a change of opinion from the 
time he voted on the contract and at present? 

Mr. MacPrrat.. I think his idea at present is all right. and T think there ha 
been a good deal of change in Walker’s attitude from the time of the Los 
Angeles meetings to these meetings. JT think at that time they were out lookin: 
for tronble, and T think since then their ideas have changed. Wouldn't you say 
so, Harry? 

Mr. GRaAntner. Yes. 
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Mr. Harrince. They haven’t made any recent complaints. 

Mr. MacPuart. It has not been brought up in any recent discussions, 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr, O’Connor. 

Mr. O'Connor. There is one thing, I think, that has not been mentioned. I 
may err in my recollection, but I think not. At the meeting with the players 
that the steering committee had, without any regard whatever to pension fund- 
matters, it was not involved in this particular rule at that time, the statement 
was made that a club owner could, if he desired to do it, in negotiating with a 
player, give the player a different form of covenant on that provision about 
allowing his photograph to be taken and appearing on the radio and such things. 
| think Mr. MacVhail said to the players and the committee that the club weuld 
nly be confronted with that question with a few players and they could make 
negotiations with those particular players for them to have special rights in 
espect to appearing on the radio and so forth, 

Mr. Frick. That is not the paragraph Walker had. That was in the second 
paragraph. 

Mr. O'Connor. I mean on the proposal of Mr. Breadon that no club shal! have 
iuthority to strike that clause out of the contract. I think we definitely told 
the player that he could negotiate for himself on something of that sort. 

Mr. MacPuat.. Les, I am sorry to disagree with you. If you are talking 
about the fact that they agree not to make radio appearances and the promo- 
tional clause, if you are talking about that, the understanding of the players 
was exactly to the contrary. Mr. Yawkey and myself and Mr. Breadon—that 
thing came up very early. There was a resistance upon the part of the players 
committee to go along with that clause. 

I think a good deal of it originated in the New York club, and that was when 
DiMaggio sat in with them and said he was not going to have the New York 
club tell him when he could make radio appearances or tell him what he could 
do or could not do, and we thrashed that out with them and they were definitely 
ndvised that this was a uniform players’ contract and that we had no authority 
to change it, and I do not think any club—it provides that he cannot do those 
things without the permission of the club, doesn’t it? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think that that clause “without the written consent of the 
club” is inserted to take care of the situation that you mentioned at that 
meeting. 

Mr. MacPnain. If you have a player and you desire to give him permission to 
appear on a commercial program on the radio, you are supposed to police him, 
and you can do that, and that is the way the contract is written. 

Mr. O'Connor. That is right. 

Mr. MacPuarn. The players understood that was a clause in the uniform 
player’s contract that could not be altered. 

Mr. O'Connor. But there wasn't any understanding at that time that the 
player might not negotiate with his club to strike out a clause. 

Mr. MacPHatr.. No. In fact, the absolute contrary. 

Mr. GRABINER. Don’t you believe that the news coming out at this meeting 

Mr. MacPHat. I don’t believe with the players’ committee you are going to 
have one bit of trouble about anything. I think that they all agreed that until 
these matters were thrashed out they were not going to sign it I think that 
is the basis of Mr. Breadon’s trouble. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Gentlemen, I will send a bulletin to the clubs that 
the baseball contract is uniform and was agreed to by the players’ and owner 
epresentatives and should be signed by the players as a uniform contract with- 

out change. 

Mr. Breapon. Can't be changed. 

Mr. Gries. I would be very careful, Commissioner, in that kind of bulletin 
hecanse T sat in on that last meeting and, Ford, you remember quite well i 
pretty hurried, and I would hesitate to have the commissioner state 

ietin or indicate that this clause about which we are discussing here 
iven the wholehearted approval of the player representatives. 

They did not give their wholehearted approval to the thing. They tied thern 
oth in together in the last discussion we had with them, and we drove at the 
point that Williams, for example, could get the club to release him, and we 
talked about the second part, that he could be released, but it was pretty hurried 
Now, I would rather have your views on that. 

Mr. Frick. I had the feeling, Mr. Commissioner, from the early meetings I 
at in at various times, that, while they accepted this thing because they felt 
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they had to, there never was a time when they were in any sense wholehearted 
about the thing, and I think, Larry, finally your real stand with Walker was, 
“Listen, there are certain things you fellows can’t tell us about running our 
business.” That is when it got heated. 

“There are certain things we reserve to ourselves as operators, and player 
have nothing to do with that sort of thing,” and that kind of calmed him dow: 
and we went ahead. I agree with Warren; there has never been anything whok 
hearted. 

Now, earlier Mr. Walker and myself had a few words about television, and 
after the pension plan was adopted then Dixie made this significant statement 
to me. He said, “I am in a hell of a pickle now.” He said, “I am going to sig 
this television thing now but I told those other fellows not to sign it. What 
am I going to do about it? 

Mr. Rickey. When was this? 

Mr. Frick. The day before yesterday when we had our league meeting. 

Mr. Gites. Why couldn't we clear all our contracts through Dixie Walker, ge 
his permission to sign our ballplayers? 

Commissioner CHANDLER, Gentlemen, will you keep the discussion orderly s 
that the reporter may know who is on his feet 7? 

Mr. MacPuar.. The impression is 100-percent correct These players to 
the idea in these negotiations which we tried to keep away from the word “neg 
tiations,’ but they began to get an increasing idea on this players’ committe: 
that they were going to tell us what we were going to do and how we were 
going to run our clubs; that these meetings were not meetings just to decide on 
these provisions of the contract where we called them in and asked them their 
views. 

It got toa point where they were saying, “Well, we won't agree to this or that” 
about the all-star game or interleague exhibitions and those things, and when 
we were going to sturt training and a hundred other things that had to do with 
management and were not details of a player’s contract, and we had a con 
siderable argument with them as to what their prerogatives were, and the com 
mittee held to the position that there were certain things that we were going 
to retain jurisdictiou on how to run our own ball clubs and we were not going 
in a huddle with a players’ committee every 3 months to find out whether we 
were running our clubs to suit them or not, and certainly there were some things 
they did not get. 

Probably they got a hell of a lot more than they should have gotten, but 
we had to take that position with them. 

One point I made to them: “Why, you are starting to tell us what time 
we ure going to start our games, when we are going to play night games and 
all this, and you may take the position next year that you are only going 
to play 120 games.” 

I think the thing came up about the schedule. I said, “If you can come it 
here and tell us whether we are going to play 168 games or 154 games, what 
is to prevent vou from coming in and telling us that you want to play onl) 
120 games or finally that you are going to report on the Ist of September and 
work 1 month and get twice as much money?” Once we got beyond that we 
did not have any trouble with them. 

Mr. Rickey. I sent my contracts out last night: so, I am not able to say 
what the reaction is going to be from the players, but it so happens I had 
discussed the contracts directly with several of our men, 

I would like to ask if any of the clubs have experienced difficulty wit 
players because of a letter they received advising them not to sign with the 
television paragraph in? Has anybody had that experience? 

Mr. MacPuatL. We have signed 41 players and we have not had an objecti 
from a single player. 

Mr. Rickey. On a television basis? 

Mr. Macl’Hatt In any single respect. 

Mr. Rickey. All of my players have received their contracts. 

Mr. Harrince, Mr. Giles is correct in his understanding. TI believe it was 
the last meeting in New York. Mr. MacPhail was not present. We discussed 
(c) and Mr. Walker said, “I am telling you right now the players are not 
going to sign that,” and they were told they might be able to work it out 
with the individual clubs because there were only about six men involved. 

Mr. Carroui. Mr. Harridge, wasn’t the argument principally about promotion 

Mr. Harripcr, That's right. 
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Mr. Carnoti. Endorsement of products and not the clause that they are now 
apparently taking issue with, which is the waiver of any rights of privacy they 
may have in radio broadcasts or motion-pictures or television sold by the club 

Mr. Gives. It is my understanding the players were talking about both 
those provisions, but that we directed our conversation to the second part 
where the club could release them just to get the steam roller rolling. 

Mr. MacPuatrw. I did net go into that second meeting 1 at reason 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Giles, let me ask you this, do you think it advis 
able or would the commissioner be justified in saying, or would he be correct 

he did say that this matter had been agreed upon by the players? 

Mr. Gites. I would say discussed fully with the players 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Perhaps I had better call the players’ representa 
tives, Walker and Murphy, who are here at my invitation, of Course 

Mr. Fiery. I think for another reason that it might be well to leave out any 
reference to the players agreeing to any part of the contract on your negotia 
tions It Seems to me it would be much better that the commissioner should say 
that the executive council has adopted a uniform player’s contract, Which, undet 
the rules, the clubs are required to have the players sign. 

Commissioner CHANDLER, All right. Now, that is the advice I want Now, 
it may be that in private conversation with Murphy and Walker—they are 
both here at my invitation and I was in the pension meeting with them the 
other day—I might get them to say - 

Mr. Breapon. I certainly would not take up the matter of a contract with 
them. Every time anything comes up you would have to call them in. 

Commissioner CHANDLER, No, no. The only thing I was going to suggest 
was that inasmuch as they were part of all these proceedings, that it was up 
to them to see that they did approve it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, No. 

Mr. MacPuatL. I don't think they were a party to these proceedings. That 
is justit. Do we have to call these players in and put it up to them for approval? 

Commissioner CHANDLER. All right. Then I guess the commissioner won't 
send out anything. You just handle it yourselves. You suggested that I help 
you, 

Mr. MacPrar. IT think your bulletin is a very fine thing. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Well, the bulletin must be correct, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. What Mr. Fiery said is fine 

Mr. Frick. Say “This contract has been adopted and it is a standard con- 
tract and must be signed.” 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Is that all right, Ben? 

Mr, Frery. Yes. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Will you help prepare the statement for me with 
Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Fiery. Surely. 

Mr. Brices. Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Brices. I would like to make a few comments on this players’ committee 


ve some business in which we ta mmimittees quite frequently, CIO « 


tees, und 2s long as you are going to go ahead and talk to these players’ 


mumittees with every little thing, the farther you go the more you are going 


»be in Dutch and they will start running your business for you 
They have got the law behind them, too, the present law, so I would refrain 
s much as possible from talking about anything to this players’ committee. 

If they have got one or two little points to settle, settle those and wash out 
he meetings after that Don't talk to them on whether your ball park is clean 

net, and as soon as they have gotten rid of the two points that they bring up, 
kn wk it off 

Commissioner CiaNpLer. Mr. Briggs, so far, I think, they have attended meet- 
ngs at the invitation of the commissioner, and the club owners have not invited 
thnem, 

Mr. Brices. Even so, T would cut down the invitations, Commissioner 

Commissioner CHanpvier. That was right, I don’t think you have ever in 

to anything. 

Mr. MacPrrait. We agreed with them on matters pertaining to their contract 
hat they would have two representatives on the executive council and that t 

ecutive council would hear them when those matters were discussed 

Mr. Breapon. At least once : year. 
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Mr. MacPuaiL. The procedure has been set up for them. If they don’t lik, 
it they have got a meeting and can give the executive council their views. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. That is right. 

Mr. MacPnHar.. But it was clearly agreed that their representation appli: 
to nothing except the provisions of their player contracts. 

Mr. Briees. Keep it that way. 

Mr. Carrot. As a practical matter, I think this situation will clear itself | 
with the adoption of this pension plan as to this particular argument. 

Mr. MacPnatrL. So do I. 

Mr. Grapiner. That was the important thing in the minds of most of the play 
ers. They said that is what the players wanted most and wanted to get 
Started and through. Now that the thing has been completed, when they ge: 
wind of it I think we will have less difficulty. 

Mr. Rickey. When do you think you are going to announce this pension plai 
When do you think that will be given publicity ? 

Commissioner CHANDLER. It will have to be given today. 

Mr. Rickey. The committee is going to work it out today? 

Commissioner CHANDLER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rickey. I think we might be borrowing trouble. The person that 
back of most of this is Mr. Walker, and they are not represented here. L thin! 
that the commissioner or anybody that can deal with Mr. Walker and Mr 
Murphy and that committee discreetly, of course, and it can be done righ 
This thing can take a lot more form than Mr. Murphy and Mr. Walker. W: 
all Know that. 

I think Mr. Walker, who has been very active about this television thing 
and has written a good many ietters on it, I think if this pension plan comes 
out that there will be a complete change of front at that point and immediately) 
and that is why it is important. 

Commissioner CHANpLER, Mr. Rickey, let me say this to you, at the close 
of the meeting the other day we had a rather long session at my quarters at 
the Sherry Netherlands. They gave me a paper that purported to be a stat: 
ment that they, at least, had made and were considering giving it out, and 
I was able to persuade them not to give it out because that is like a fellow 
that does a good job and then destroys it. 

Mr. Rickey. Was that on television? 

Commissioner CHANbLER. No. They were saying they were glad we adopted 
the pension plan but this had not been done and that had not been done, and 
they were complaining. I finally persuaded them not to give it to the press 

I said, “You wanted a pension plan. Now you have one. Why would yo 
issue that kind of statement?’ 

I want to do that for you if you want me to. I have got other things that 
I can do but I am trying to keep you out of trouble if and when I can. I ¢ai 
talk to those fellows and have talked to them and do not commit you fellows 
when I talk to them. 

Mr. Carro.u. I think in view of the fact that they have not brought this 
matter up to you, Mr. Commissioner, that you should not invite discussion « 
it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. That is all right. I have got enough to do witho 
borrowing things to talk about. 

Mr. MacPuHaiL, I would be very surprised if, with the announcement of this 
pension plan, the players’ committee, Walker and Murphy, are going to take 
any attitude that is going to be at all difficult. I am going to be very surprised 
I don't know about the other members of the committee. 

Mr. Rickey. I am going to be, too. I do not think they will, but they ha 
already done it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. Gentlemen, What else have you? Have you got ans 
thing else, Mr. Mulbry? Mr. Fonseca, who is the director of pictures, is he 
and has some pictures that he wants to show you gentlemen. [ will ask M: 
Fonseca to come around. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Giies. I second it. 

Commissioner CHANDLER. All right. Let the record show that Mr. Gallagh: 
moved that we adjourn and that Mr. Giles seconded the motion. 

There will be a meeting of the major league ruies committee right here 
room 10-G. Then there will be a meeting of the major-minor league executi\ 
committee. 

(Thereupon the meeting adjourned.) 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL ReEporr or 1910 


Report of receipts and expenditures of the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, from Dec. 18, 1999, to Dec. 18, 1910, as rendered by John A, 


Heudler, treasurer 
RECEIPTS 


\nnual dues rae pee hee 

Sale of 500 dozen b: iseballs (spec ial report )_ 

\. G. Spalding & Bros., close 1910 contract 
Player fines, due from 1909 ; ; 
Fine of Captain Doolan by board of direc tors__ 


10 player fines: L. Doyle, $50; J. Devore, $ $50; s. Magee, $50; A. 
Burch, $10; E. Knetzer, $10: E. Konetchy, $10; M. Huggins, $10; 
Rh. Egan, $25; O. Knabe, $10; J. Bates, $25: D. Shean, $15; A. Burch, 


$15; O. Knabe, $15; R. Bresnahan, $25 


10 umpire fines: Johnstone, $25; Moran, $15; Klem, $13.71: Kane, 


$8.06: Johnstone, $15.78___ 
Valance from old 1908 5-percent fund 
lnited Press Association 
ternational News 
\ssociated Press a 
New York Club assessments : 
ercent of gate receipts (special report) 
Interest on bank balances 
Cash on hand Dec. 18, 1909 


Total receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 
PO LESTE 
\. Heydler, secretary-treasurer_. ETT 
\. Heydler, president, Dec. 1 to 18, 1909___ 

L. V. Caylor, stenographer 

Umpires’ salaries: 

a 
ES ARR SORE : _._. 3,000.00 
Johnstone __..___-—- lynne ste ey 2. 300, 00 
wee: 2.550. 00 
Rigler . was A — 2,000.00 
Kane AN ine _ 1,500.00 
a P af a - 1, 500. 00 
eS ee wing cae 900. 00 
Moran__-- ae MOTE ‘ : Ma 804. 31 
45. 00 
wr ores a : “ 12. 00 
Keeler - ae a é 10. 00 
Overall. . Pat! ‘ : 2 : 10, OO 


16, 771. 31 
Hotel ues 8, 558. 56 


Total 
Otfice rent. : 
J. A. Heydler, salary, acting president, 1909, vote board directors 
Mrs. M. P. Johnson, Christmas gift 
‘s. M. P. Johnson, 11 months at $25 
tional Commission : 
One assessment _ $1, 000. 00 
Copying work 5. ¢ 
ag filing cases . are 46. 00 
J. Lynch, travel, hotel (6 meetings) 340. 8O 
A. Heydler, travel, hotel (1 meeting) —~ ao 52. 30 


$800. 00 
5, OOO. OO 
1, 000, 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 


330. 00 


77.5 
345. 02 
7. a A) 


- =-- 


» 6) 

24. 25 

=, GOO. OO 
2, 243. 46 


73, 121. 64 


, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
290. 34 
200. 00 


25, 129. S7 


350. 00 
500. 00 
100. 00 
275. 00 


1, 445. 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS—continued 


Officers’ travel expenses Fan ee Pa 
Engrossing H. C. Pulliam, George Dovey, I. Durham resolutions 
Umpires spring meeting for instruction 
Purchase Umpire Fason’s release : 
Batting and fielding averages, printing of -___-____ 
Telephone__ OL + PRES 
Telegraph and messengers____-.- 
Postage “eal Spt pane 
Printing and stationery 
Bane. Gkchante._......—.c<c«s0. 
League meetings: 
J. A. Heydler, December $13. 10 
T. M. James, December meeting 275. 00 
J. A. Heydler, February meeting . 2D 
T. M. James, compromise_ 50. OO 
Fred Hanlon, February meeting 50. 00 


Dalton adding machine_ 
Exchange of Remington typewriter _____-— 
Playing rules committee: 

Clark Griffith 

J. A. Heydler 

Printing and distributing report. _----__ 


Cabinet card system 
Pittsburgh 1909 pennant____- 
Rent adding machine, 1909_ 
Playing schedule 1910: 

ie ] 

C. H. Ebbets —- 

Ruling paper 

3 forms 154 and 

% forms long schedule 


3 sets revised 


Rent safe deposit box ake area 
Fioral piece, H, C. Pulliam’s grave__ 
Expressing schedules__------~- 
Miscellaneous . 
Total disbursements 
Cash on hand Dee. 13, 1910 


To balance receipts__-__.- 


Cash in bank, Dee. 13, 1910 
Office fixtures and furniture (estimated) 


betal 


The liabilities on this date consist of the refund to be made December 31, 101 
to the seven clubs contributing to the 5 percent assessment receipts, as mk 
fully explained in president’s report, and in the next paces. 

Respectfully submitted, Jonn A. Hreyprer, Treasurer 

Approved : 

Joun GAUNN 

JoHN WHALAN 

CARNEW DREYLIN 

C. H. Enerrs 

CHARLES W. Murpry, 

Board of Directors, 
National League, 

DECEMBER 138, 1910. 
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De tail 1 re port of rece ipts from $ perce nt assessments on gate rece pts, Scason 
of 1910—In accordance with provisions of league resolutions of December 1909 
Vow York club not included) 


Percentage of total paiine nt, De c le, 1910 


Showing proportionate amount contributed by each club, being the pro 
vhich refunds will be made to seven clubs Dec, 31, 1910, as provided by 
resolution: 


soston__ 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh — 
Cincinnati 


Chicago __ 


on” SES paedacs 


RE eae be 


Report on estimated league expenses to May 1, 1911, including stat 
refunds due clubs Dee. 31, 1910 


Fixed expenses, Dec. 18, 1909, to Dee. 13, 1910 
Estimated expenses, Dec. 13, 1910, to May 1, 1911 


Total estimated expenses, 16144 months 


Receipts, 1910, from sources other than 5-percent assets: 
Annual dues ; wit . 
Plaver fines oe <i ; 520. 00 
Umpire fines___- : : : 77. OD 
Baseballs “> >, O00. OO 
Balance from old 5-percent fund ; B45. 02 
Interest on deposits : 915.53 
New York club 1910 assessments__ 5. G Oo 
Cash on hand Dee. 18, 1909 


Total to be deducted from expenses 


Balance 
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Which, deducted from total 5-percent receipts of $52,243.46, leaves a balance «{ 
$15,161.01 to be divided and refunded to seven contributing clubs, as follows: 


Amount | Applied 
refund | league 
expenses 


Percentage 


$3, 419 
5, O47.» 
1 
», 924 
5, 089.7 
, S&S 
PI) 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 

St. Louis 





Total ‘ 37, O82 
. 16) 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. HerypLer, Treasurer 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCTAL Report oF 1920 


Report of receipts and expenditures of the National League of Profession: 
Baseball Clubs from Dee. 10, 1919, to Dec. 10, 1920, as rendered by John A 
Heydler, Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, Dee. 10, 1919: 
On deposit with Harriman National Bank__ ; ees aT 
On deposit with Guaranty Trust Co : ae _ 109, T97. 67 


, 840, 42 


YY, 220. 8 


or ” 
» oe), . 


1920 assessments on gate receipts (schedule A) 
1920 world’s series percentage 


Sale of baseballs (schedule B): 
I ne a , 84, 905. 00 
Postage_. ; J 113. { 

35, O18. § 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., contract ____. _-« 286) 

Western Union Telegraph Co.’s contract payment, 1919 y . 9, 437. 5 

National commission refund on 1915-16 assessments ______- ce 13, OVO 

Interest on deposits: 

Guaranty Trust Co__- ; ' 1, 611. 
Harriman National Bank eS 292. 
po” 9 ee teh Des : . S00 

Interest on $15, 000 Fourth Liberty Loan bonds eo ae 637. 5 

Interest on $25,000 United States certificates—4%% percent—_ 535. é 

Players’ fines (schedule C)__ 600. 

Umpire Klem’s fine__- oe 100. 

1920 pass penalty: 

St. Louis Club___- 500. 
Chicago Club___-___~ , a aeat 5 DOW), Oe 
New York Club : i Se ‘ : PERNA PERO DOWD. OF) 

National commission reimbursement for 1917 legal expenses, At- 


torneys Pepper and Clement___ ~~~ 3 oe 6, 000 


Total receipts from all sources Penney am : anam= GOs, SOG. Of 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


John A. Heydler, president, secretary-treasurer, salary _. $12, 000. OO 
Charles Evans, salary ; aad 2, TOO, OO 
Frank EK. Gore, salary ; _ 3809. 00 
Umpires’ salaries and expenses (sc hedule I) 954, 45 
- rent ames adel edema’ _ 500, 00 
ohn A. Heydler, travel and miscellaneous expenses_ , 027. 30 

Charles Evans, travel and miscellaneous expenses___—_ 165. 55 
\William J. Klem, expenses a/c instruction trip to camp: s GSO. 12 
Club representatives, meeting mileage (schedule E) . : 3,011, 20 
League meeting expenses (schedule F)__ 675. 10 
1920 schedule meeting and schedules _. 635, 41 
1920 playing rules committee ates ; 2438.51 
Umpires’ meeting : ate 147. 30 
President's advertising account . stilts : DOW). OO 
President's annual passes DOO. 70 
John B. Day, pension as cae 600, OO 
Mary Pulliam Johnson, pension : ; B00, 00 
Printing- . iH ne oe 9 ides 24. O1 
relephone : ohn ae 395. 5s 
Telegraph and messengers 729. 48 
Postage —--- : eal > 116.06 
Stationery, office supplies, ete 138, 60 
Copying work, typewriter repairs, ete . 193. Th 
Office furniture and fixtures : 7. SO 
J Ree PII ETN ERT OE et LO ae : ol. 44 
New York Bank exchange 
— eash account 43 
Refund of 1919 fine to J. C. Smith—____ : 
Ream, Wrightson & Co., umpire’s insurance 
Care of Henry Chadwick plot 
Letter carriers, building attaché, messengers, service 
Cincinnati ball club, 1919, pennant 
Thomas Hickey, release of Umpire Hart 
Bound volume, Sporting News, 1919 
Subscription to baseball periodicals, ete._....._...____-__- 
\merican Sports Publishing Co. : 

eR EE ee ee . 

Printing 1919 Official Averages 
\. G. Spalding & Bros., 1 dozen baseballs for league office 
\. L. Orth, umpiring Army-Navy baseball game________- 

A. Bowe, wreath for Harry Sparrow’ s funeral services. 
M. A. Bowe, wreath for Ray Chapman’s funeral services____~- 
Ldward Pearce, engrossing league club membership certificates 
John Conway Toole, legal services and expenses, 1919 and 1920_ 
Theodore Koehler, auditing accounts for 1919_-__-______-_--__~- 
George H. Davis, Jr., photographs____-___-_~- - 
rank A. Roche, expert services a/c 1920 income ta ix x for league. 
hdward J. Brannick, services a/c world’s series games in Brooklyn 
M. J. Lehman & Son, treasurer's bond 
John B. Foster, playing rule committee and special services___.---- 
I auis Heilbroner, red I I Ta sit hiernncgth dichotic 
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SPECIAL DISBURSEMENTS 


Division of 1919 world’s series funds to clubs 

Lee Magee case (schedule G) 

Baltimore clul alat Washington (schedule H) 

Baseball reorganization (schedule T) 

1920 gainbling investigation to secure evidence (sche d $11 

J. A. Heyder, Chicago gar ng investigation (sched \ sheath, | 

Renton-llersog investigation (schedule L) 100), 

Rogers lorusby statement, State Law Reporting Co 20 

Purchase of United States certificates of indebtedness Me percent 25, OOO 
152. 

10, O00. 


», OOO, 


Interest paid on same 
Brooklyn Federal League club, payment of note 
Newark Club, one-half yearly rental, Harrison Field : 
John A. Heydler, extraordinary expenses voted by league account 
league gambling cases, etc 2, 500 
Grand total disbursements 242, 487.5 
Cush on hand, Dee, 14, 1920 : 150, 466. 
To balance receipts 392, 953 
RECAPITULATION 
Total receipts from all sources $392,953.: 
Total operating expenses 
Total special disbursements 


Total disbursements 


Balance, cash on hand, Dec. 14, 1920 _ 150, 466.05 


Of which $144,299.07 is on deposit in Guaranty Trust Co. and 86,166.98 is o1 
deposit in Harriman National Bank. 

Add.tional assets consist of 825,000 United States certificates of indebtedness 
due December 15, 1920, and $15,000 Fourth Liberty Loan bonds in denomina 
tions of 81,000 

Respectfully submitted. 


Treasurer. 
A Detailed re port of 1920 5 perce nt assessment on vate rere ipts 


$4, 020. 67 
19, 945 
23, 240 


é, 913. 
10, 657 
15, DSO 


, 408 
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tetual amount of assessment paid by each club into 5 percent fund from gate 
receipts ; games played at home and abroad 


At home 4 broad 


Number 


of games | 


Number 


5 wore 
of games percent 


5 percent 


w York $11, 620. 02 
rooklyn 7 9, 971. 6S 
Cinemnati 7 6, G90. 01 
cago. . 870.38 
Pittsburgh , 5. 328. 05 
ladelphia 77 | , 956. 92 
Louis _ 5 5 | 
ton... nea 


Total, to balance receipts [ 
clubs eer 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL REPOR1 > 1930 
3 DeceMBER 9, 1930. 


Mr. BARNEY DREYFUSS, 
Mr. CHARLES A. STONEHAM, 
Mr. WirititiAmM L .VEEcK, 
Mr. Emin E. Fucus, 
VWembers of National League Board of Directors 

GENTLEMEN : Following is submitted for your approval my financial report, as 
treasurer of the National League, for the fiscal year December 10, 1929, to 
December 9, 1930 

There was on hand on opening the books a year ago a cash balance of 
$14,240.08; and in the sinking fund, $157,205.34. Of this amount $145,000 was 
invested in Government securities, and §$12.205.°4 was in cash. The 1929 world 
series fund having been disbursed prior to the December meeting there was no 
vilance to report to that account 

On closing our accounts as of this date, there is a cash balance of S1I9A7T5.79; 
ind in the sinking fund $140,000 which is invested in Governinent securities. 
his is an increase of cash in the regular treasury account of $5,255.71 and a 
decrease in the sinking fund of 817,205.54. 

In addition we have on deposit the sum of $101,707.67, representing the league's 
share of the 1930 world series after payment of 820,000 to the St. Louis club for 
expenses. 

The sum of 819.500 was turned over to the service bureau at intervals during 
the year, of Which $18,893.50 was expended for current expenses, and the balance 

f $623.94 is on deposit in the Harriman National Bank to the credit of the 
bureau. 

At this time our liabilities Consist of $60,000 in six notes still due the Brook- 
vn Federal League Club. 

The detailed report follows: 


Report of receipts and exrpenditures of the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs from Dee. 10, 1929, to Dee. 9, 19380, as rendered by John A 
Heudler, treasure? 

RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand, Dee. 10, 1920 ‘ $14, 240. OS 

ISO assessment on gate receipts (schedule ©) ‘ 36, 162, 29 

\. G. Spalding & Bros., contract payment ‘ , _ 900, 00 

Western Union Telegraph Co., payment for 1929 20, 614, 22 

Proceeds of sale U. S. Treasury bonds from sinking fund 5, O00, 00 

Interest on sinking fund securities 1928, 1929, and 1930 and premium 


on sale of bonds 260 


1 


Interest on bank deposits 
\nnual dues 


‘layers’ fines (schedule Fk) $2) 


» 
te 


Soo) 


Total receipts 742 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpires’ salaries and expenses (schedule F) ~~~ ~~ ae — 

John A. Heydler, salary__....._-- Et ek nn 2 Ne Slag AAR Oe Ske se Ate eS 

Harvey Traband, salary 

Maude H. Stevens, salary 

Rent, league offices_._____- = 

John A. Heydler, travel and misc cellaneous expense _ 

Harvey Traband, travel and miscellaneous expense 

Office furniture and fixtures _____-__-_~- 

Office stationery and supplies 

Postage ---- 

Printing 

Petty cash i : 

Water and cooler service__ 

Telegraph and messenger service 

Tele phone ee Ss 

President's annuz il passes 

Umpire insurance need 

League meeting expe nditures, Dee. 10, r eb. 5, and June 16___- 

Mileage, club representatives to meetings (including Chicago, July 9; 
and Cleveland Oct. 10)__.*% 

1929 players averages, compil: ition and publication 

Schedule committee expense and printing, 1930 

Schedule committee expense and printing, 1931 

President’s advertising account _ ee at ng. 

Umpire scouting and instruction expense: O'Day, $175.78; Emslie, 
$493.38; Sutton, $100 a 5 

John B. F ‘oste r, special services, 1929 

Care of Chadwick plot, 1929 aera Aire cbt ; ba 

Christmas fund, building employees and postme i. a 

Releases of Umpires Clarke, $1,000; Scott, $1,000; final payment on 
McGrew, $1,000; and option on C. H. Donnelly, $500 ~~~ 

Chicago Club, 1929 championship pennant__ 4 dS ARSE Rees Se 

Floral tributes: Messrs. Lerian, Cantillion, Traband, McGrew, 
Carlson, Yeager, Mrs. Risteen, and flowers sent Mr. Hanna during 
convalescence LX 

Substitute stenographer, $60: and publie typist work, $31.7 

Stenographic reports of hearings...._..........-_- 

George J. Groh, audit books, 1yv20 

Walter B. Elias, special services___- 

Umpire uniforms, 8 at $60 ; 

Historical film, Shots 1929 World Series_____ : 

Louis Heilbroner, Year Book and Blue Books__. ‘i 

H. V. Bright, Turnstile seals 

M. J. Lehman, premium on treasurer's bond_ 

Miscellaneous____~~~ I PE 2 Se RO 


Total operating disbursements____---____ rm ih 
SPECIAL DISBURSEMENTS 


Brooklyn Federal League note due Feb. 15, 1930 
Service bureau (schedule G)------ 

Pensions and charity Pra ee 

Base Ball Magazine Co.____------ 

Most valuable player award, 1929____- 
American Legion games, umpire expense 
Scoring expense ___ ~~~ 


$88, 243. 7 
35, OOO, 01 
7, OOO. 
2, 760. (x 


4, 160. 00 


194. 06 
447. 2 
60, OF 
61.51 
710. 74 
692. 0 
958, 4 
623. 65 
519. 7 


1, O73. 88 
1, 172. 34 

5O. Ov 
2, 000. 00 


)» 990 © 
~ » - 


769. 16 
250. iM) 
20. 00 
50. OO 


3, 500. 00 
100. 00 


91. 70 
72. 00 
96. 60 
TO, 00 
180. 00 
32.15 
112. 
30. 00 
17. 5H) 
112. 14 


156, 385. 64 


S10, 000. 00 
19, 500. OW 
6, 650. 00 
3, OOO. 0 
1,031. 31 
170. 1! 

7, 580. 00 


Total special disbursements____--__— are 
Total operating disbursements______~ 


Total__ 

Cash on hand: 
Guaranty Trust Co.____- cial e _ 138, 966. 49 
Harriman National Bank é, 5, 509. 30 


47, 881. 47 
156, BS5. 64 


204, 267. 11 


19, 475. To 


To balance receipts_- 


223, 742. 
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RECAPITULATION 
$223, 742. 90 


Total operating receipts 
204, 267. 11 


Total disbursements 


Balance, cash on hand, December 9, 1930 19, 475. 79 
Funds in the Guaranty Trust Co. total $65,674.16, of which $13,966.49 is regu- 
lar treasury account, and, $51, 707.67 world series account. 
Funds in the Harriman National Bank total $55,509.30, of which 
regular treasury account and $50,000 world series account. 


$5,509.30 is 


ScHEDULE A.—Sinking fund 
On hand, Dee, 10, 1929___ aE a atta 
interest earned on sinking fund securities and 
eash in 1928 and 1929, and which was transferred 
during 19830 to regular treasury account - __.----~- 
Less sale Fourth Liberty Loan bonds for regular 
treasury account __- me a loan we 


$157,205. 34 
Less 
$12, 205. 34 

5, O00, OO 


17, 205. 34 


On hand Dee. 20, 1930__ 140, 000. 00 
Invested as follows: 

U. S. Government 414 Treasury certificates, 1947 
U. S. Government 4144 Fourth Liberty Loan bonds, 1933-3 


70, 000, OO 
TO, OOO, OO 


Total 140, 000, 00 


ScHEDULE B.—Pensions and charity 


$3,000 
2, 200 
iy 
Huw 


Henry O’Day__--- 

hk. D. Emslie : 

Mary Pulliam Johnson___ 

Elizabeth L. Gore 

Edna C. Magee__-_ , 250 
Total_- nl a 6, 650 


report of 1930-percent assessment on gate receipts 


ScHEDULE C.—Detailed 


5 percent collected in— 
Boston - — $11, 620. 74 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 

St. Louis 


Total 


27, 435 
21, 718. 
7, 474. 
8, 944. 
Y, 66S. 
36, 590, 
ay 8 ee 


136, 162. 


. 05 


15 
oo 
57 
mH 
40 
39 


29 


ietual amount of assessment paid by each club into 5 percent fund from gate 
receipts: Games at home and abroad 


At home A broad 


Ni eer 5 percent 


Number 
of games _ of gam 


$x 189, 25 
& S368] 


10, 574. 85 
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Surplus account—National League of Professional Baseball Clubs 


Surplus, Dec. 9, 1930, consisting of— 
Cash: 
Guaranty Trust Co ie eee OS 
Harriman National Bank __--__--___ _.... 53, 508. 30 
Harriman National Bank, Service Bureau__ 623. 94 
S807. 40 
Liberty bonds 414 percent ; : , LOO, OO 
U. S. Treasury bonds 44% percent__- : ease 000, 00 
- ——— $261, S07. 40 
Surplus, Dee. 10, 1929, consisting of: 
Cash: 
Guaranty Trust Co , 891. 06 
Suarenty Trust Ca.......... : : 2, 205. 34 
Harriman National Bank CL een ees 5, 349 .02 
26, 445, 42 
Liberty bonds 4%4 percent _._.--________ ~ TH, 000.00 
U.S. Treasury bonds 4144 percent._.___..._._...___-__ 70,00. 00 
——_—————- 1711, 445. 42 


II sis tse echissen aie cdl esac ies ee EE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL REPORT OF 1940 


Report of receipts and expenditures of the National League of Professional 
Base Ball Clubs, from Nov. 15, 1939, to Nov. 1, 1940, as rendered by Ford ¢ 
Frick, treasurer 

RECFIPTS 


Cash on hand, Noy. 15, 1939 ‘ Cone nous Slee, 421. 
1940 assessment on gate receipts (schedule C) 109, 741. 049 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., contract payment 27, 500. 00 
Western Union, contract payment___- ‘ 20, 400. 00 
140 world series___ aye Pa coe 2 ; ee @ 16-4, S91, 23 
Interest on sinking fund securities__ 5, 862. 50 
Ammaatl dues.__........... 800. 00 
Piayer fines 1, 225. 
Boston Club: 

Rent on National League field______ 

Eeterest of 10GR....<<«<«<«< »: . 138 
Philadelphia Club, interest on loan_____~ : De aS 495. 
K. M. Landis, share attorney fees, 1938-40________ i a ane 9, O00. 


20, 386. 6 


462, O72 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpires’ salaries (including spring training) and expenses _... $108, 224. 09 
Ford C. Frick, salary 25, 000, 00 
John A. Heydler, salary___- 5, 000. 00 
Harvey Traband, salary ‘ 5, OOO. OO 
Maude H. Stevens, salary__......... .-- 5, 600. 00 
Ford C, Frick, travel and miscellaneous expense 1, 589. 85 
Harvey Traband, travel and miscellaneous expense 204. 88 
President’s advertising account ; 2, (OO. 00 
All-star games, Tampa and St. Louis_— , 26. 29 
Rent_---- aad . _— . 933. 26 
Electric current aides : 184, 11 
34. 20 
187. 25 
92.48 


219. 97 


lowel supply : anes 

Stationery and supplies___-- 

Furniture and fixtures 

Postage 

Petty cash 

Printing ‘ 

Telephone__- 

Telegraph 

Floral tributes : 

President’s annual passes 

Lifetime passes__—- 

Rules committee meeting ____-~_- 

League meeting expenditures_______ ___ 
Mileage, club representatives to meetings 
NE eh ee ee 
Scoring expense______- 

World series expense 

Schedule committee, expense and printing 
Player averages, compilation and printing 
Umpire insurance__ hehe dlataaiic igi tanaiiaehai batts 
Umpire meeting_- = sneer imei 
George J. Groh, audit books and set up budgeta 
William J. Klem, operation__-— 

Premium on treasurer’s bond niichienaie “ 
Christmas fund, building and postmen___-_~ ae 
Athletic Institute Endowment 

ee 

Minutes various hearings_—- 

A. G. Spalding, miscellaneous 

Turnstile seals eats 

Fee for notary renewal 

Rental safe deposit box _- 

Care Chadwick plot—_-- 
Miscellaneous_______-~- 


Total operating disbursements 


180, 949. 6 
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SPECIAL DISBURSEMENTS 


Service bureau (schedule G) Em ; $18, 530. - 
Film bureau (schedule H) ‘ ; 2 37, 788. 12 
Spalding, baseballs (refund due) a P , 295, 00 
Philadelphia Club, baseballs 5, 940. 00 
Boston Club, rent National League field 25, 803 _ 
I i an ecm em ire 1,019. 
Pensions, charity (schedule B) ~----------____- ; 7236 ¢ 65 
Baseball magazine a ae ret a. 2, 750. | 
WOE) GOING COX 6c ein tmrewee se - ee ae : = 3, 709. 73 
Social security tax_______-~- ia BSL. 55 
New York State unemployme nt insurance tax ___- ae 488. 45 
Guaranty Trust Co., interest on loan i a a ; 559. 15 
Purchase Umpire Louis D. Jorda : Beer i 2, 250. U0 
Purchase Umpire Al Barlick, on account___- aa : 1. OHO. 00 
Little Red Book, 300 copies____._._-.__.__-______- say eas THO, 00 
Hall of Fame, league’s share of plaques___...-..-__._____- 60. 2s 


a em me = — 


Total operating disbursements___-__- ~~~ _. $180, 949. 64 
Total special disbursements__..-..____~_ ._.___. 108,691.90 


a a asm cntnante ean ae 289, 641. 54 

Cash on hand: 
Guaranty Trust Co ee : «0 S01, 848,25 
Guaranty (special) 4 60, 000. 00 
ee Ee ee Se ne ie 80, 612, 21 


172, 430. 46 


To balance receipts 462, 072. 00 
ScHEDULE A.—Si 


On hand, Nov. 15, 1939__ : Me 4s : _.... $155, 000. 00 
On hand, Nov. 1, 1940 sosbibebaibs is pacts 215, 000. 00 
Invested as follows: 

U. S. Treasury bonds 414’s - 70, 000. 00 
U. S. Treasury notes 314’s, ”1944— 16 20, 000. 00 
U. S. Treasury bonds 27%’s, 1955-60___ : 30, 000. 00 
U. Treasury bonds 2°4’s, 1945-47 ee ane meee. 00 
Uv. Treasury bonds 214’s, 1950-52 5, 000. 00 
U. S. Treasury bonds 2’s, 1947____ ae , 10, 000, 00 
Cash, Guaranty Trust special account.____- cat? ‘ 60, 000, 00 


, 


215, 000. 00 
ScHEDULE B.—Charity fund and pensions 


Robert D. Emslie_- $2, 200, 00 
Cc. B. Moran : owe, 2006. 65 
John B. Foster rae? 1, 200. 00 
Nellie E. Rigler_____~- hee Fis ee : Soe 1, 020. 00 
Mary Callahan __- 300. 00 
ee ae eg a) ee enieaneomiia eadcnlsaaiaiad RNP 500. 00 


7, 236, 69 
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ScHEDULE C.—Detailed report of 1940 5 percent assessment on gate receipts 


5 percent collected in— 
Boston 5 $6, 039. 26 
: 24, 399. 31 
New Y oe = bike : 18, 696. 14 
Philadelphia i cae 5, 180. 26 
Pittsburgh 12, 698, 23 
Cincinnati ; , 21, 254. 35 
Chicago " . 13,371. 76 
Se ices... - == 8, 101. 78 
Total 109, 741. 09 


of assessment paid by each club into 5 percent fund from gate 
receipts; games at home and abroad 


ictual amount 


At home Abroad 


| Number 


of games 


| Number 
of games 


5 percent 5 percent 


trooklyn 81 $12, 199. 66 75 $9, 929. 21 

innati 77 10, 627.18 , &, 210. OT 
New York 76 @, 348. 07 7H 6, 925. 95 
Chieago 77 6, OSH 8S 7. O58. 79 
Pittsburgh 75 6, 349,12 5, 610. 84 
St. Louis. 


Roston 


ladel phia 


4 050, 89 
3, 019. 63 


9 


Total, to balance receipts from 
8 clubs 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL REPORT OF 1940 


ScHEDULE A.—United States Treasury bonds and notes 


lreasury bonds and notes in saft ) vaul 
S. Tre isury bonds, 114 yx reent 000 000 
S. Treasury bonds, 276 percent ; ( 30. 000 
8. Treasury bonds, 234 percent 9 ) 000 
8. Treasury bond, 2446 percent 5, 000 000 
Ss. Tre isury bond, 2 percent 10, 4 10. 000 
S. Treasury notes, 344 percent 0, 000 20, 000 
reasury bonds (444 percent) used as collat in obtaining loan for the 
ladelphia Club me 


000 
OOo 


rotal United States bonds and notes. 


oan to club: 
Loan to the Philadelphia National League Club to include accrued 
interest on date of settlement ___- a asus ce ei 
Collateral loan from the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York on 


$30,000 U. S. Treasury bonds (414 percent) iti 


S22, OOO 


22, 000 
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Surplus account—National League of Professional Baseball Clubs 


Surplus, Noy. 1, 1940, consisting of: 
Cash: 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York__-- $31, 818. 25 
Chase National Bank of New York 80, 612. 21 
112, 430. 46 
Special account, Guaranty Trust Co Sees 60, GOO. OO 


Total 172, 430. 46 
U. S. Treasury bonds and notes, schedule A 155, 000. 00 
Due from National League clubs: 


soston Club: 
"SEES x _nowunew $20,000. 00 


Rent, Braves field____ 22, O83. 33 


EE ere 
Philadelphia Club, baseballs___--- 5, 940, 00 


TOtn) Guo Dee Ce... et ce 48, 023.33 


Total surplus, November 1, 1940 _..________- 
Surplus, Nov. 7, 1939, consisting of: 
Cash: 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York S66, SOO. 85 
Chase National Bank of New York 35, 270. SO 
102, 131. 65 
U. S. Treasury bonds and notes, schedule A 155, GOO. OO 
Due from National League clubs: 
Boston Club: 
Note a > SU 


Rent, Braves field___...-_-._.__. 16, 666. 64 
—_—————_ 36, 666.64 

Emil Fuchs, collateral loan on 315 shares of Boston 
National League Club stock ____ : 20, 000. 00 


| eS Sl Caer SNe eee ie. . 313, 798. 29 
Less: Emil Fuchs loan written off 20, OOO. OO 


Adjusted surplus, Nov. 7, 19389 293, 798. : 


Increase in surplus for the year___._.__________. ‘ 81, 655. 50) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL Report or 1947 


Report of receipts and erpenditures of the National League of Professional 


Baseball Clubs, from Nov. 2, 1946 to Nov. 1, 1947 


RECEIPTS 


of ee ee eee ae _.. $264, 340. : 
Annual dues__-_ . aii eee 4 co ee F 800. 


Western Union, contract payment _____-_- aii 20, 400 


10s) Gepewsment on gate receipts... _.....................«..+---- 445, 959. 85 


OS” a een eee . z ia ae 450 
Saseball adjustment (1946) 990 
Social security tax (withheld) 

1946 world series expense repaid___ 
Philadelphia Club, payment of note_____-- 


Total receipts_.__...._- : senate 779, 271 


. Ut 


32. 41 


. 4 


. Ov 


9 
.oo 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpires’ salaries (including spring training and expetises ) 
Service bureau__-_-_~_- ‘ 

Film bureau__-—- , 

Ford C. Frick, salary 

Harvey Traband, salary 

Mary Sotos, salary_—_ 

john A. Heydler, salary-—- 

Pensions and charity 

Rent —-- 

Electricity 

fowel 

Stationery 

Furniture and fixtures 

Postage - 

Petty cash 

Printing 

relephone 

‘1 eletype 

relegraph oe 

Ford Frick, travel and miscellaneous 

Harvey Traband, travel and miscellaneous 
Soaring. News.........—......... 
Sporting News, overseas____-—-~- 
Attorney fees_- ath 
President’s adve rising account 
Landis Memorial award 

Federal excise tax 

Social security tax, employer on ‘ 
New York State unemployment insurance fund 
New York city occupancy tax 
All-star game, trophies_— 
Promotion 

Floral__ 

Little Red Book 

President's annual passes 

Lifetime passes 

League meetings expense 
Heilbroner bureau 

Scoring expense___-_ 

World series, scouting 

World series, expense_ 

Baseball_ wee ae 


Umpire purchase: Arthur Gore, Douglas Robb, and Frank Dascoli- 


Thomas P. Dunn, separation pay anata 
Emergency umpires: Richard Culler and Wil liam H. Wa alters 
Player averages ; 

Schedule expense__._______ cca 

Umpire insurance 

Brooklyn Club, world series expe nee... 

St. Louis Club, 1946 pennant__- ‘ 

Lambert Bros., share of plaques for ‘Hall of Fame 

Christmas fund, building employees and postmen 

Herbert Shefuga, audit, payroll and tax work 

W. J. Klem, expense rules committee meeting 

\. G. Spalding & Bros., rosin bags______ 

Crouch & Fitzgerald, brief ce __ ee 

Johnson Fare Box Co., 250 stile seals___- 

Edward Pearce, engross Babe Ruth testimonial___- 

Sporting News, 3,333 copies 1947 Guide » aes 
\merican League, share ring presented Arch ‘Ward___- 

\. G. Spalding, ball bag_- ee eisai 
ilaranty Safe Deposit Co., rental box. ES be 


Total disbursements 
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$144, 318. 
18, 483. 
30, 490. 
40, OOD, 


, 666 


De tae. 
OU. 
, 760. 
TOL. 7 
300. 
45. 
-O1 


218 
OTR 


2S 
S2 
OL 
ow 
4 
36 
Oo 
ov 
76 
RD 


IS1.: 


879. 
831. 


a 


SO1. ¢ 


24. 
DOO. 


8, GAD. 


» OOO. 
n73. $ 
160. 
HAT. 
HOO. BD 


‘ 
, S40. 


>, eas 


Sd. 
, OOO. 


SO. : 


1). 
SO. 
113. 

., 130. 


2, 0438 
ROD 


000, 
000. 
800. 
100. 


, 848 


, 901.2 


762. 
5, 000. 
110. 


330. 7 


70. 
375. 
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DISBURSEMENTS—continued 
Cash on hand: 
Guaranty Trust Co_______-_- Ee ee 
Chase National Bank____- i _. 218, 409. 62 
—_—————. $391, 586. ° 


Zo balance -receets-. = =-- =e nee ‘ 779, 271. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 1948 


Report of receipts and expenditures of the National League of Professional Ba 
Ball Clubs, from Nov. 2, 1947, to Nov. 1, 1948 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, Nov. 1, 1947___..________ — $391, 5S6. > 
Cincinnati Club, refund of overpaym: nt Seiies we ’ i. 
Annual dues eS ‘ S00 
Western Union, contract payment : = = 20, 400 
1948 assessment on gate receipts___ a - ait 385, 451 
Player fines... _- Protas ——ae ; 800 
1947 world series (less Boston expense 1948) - a5 ‘ a 240, 117. 


eal Tecate. —-—- = = Faibrninistsedat 1, 039, 17. 2 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpires’ salaries (including spring training and expenses) 
Service bureau__- rs | ; ee ee eee oS ee 9, 220 
Film bureanu_____- - : Me: rae 30, 300. 
Ford C. Frick, salary. : : hs 4 a! , 009 
Harvey Traband, salary... ___-- bic iebse atta * §, OOO 
TEATe DOOR, SRETs 3 osc. eee cuca. ia Re st ur A 4,004 
soun A: Tis Ger... =. .- iveaiacncas ng : 5, 000 
Pensions and charity a : ; : : >, 741 
ib ssa nka tte oma ae zi : 791.7 
Electricity —__- EL ae ee eae rae ey Su 441 
Towel supply__---- =a pra ; 48 
Stationery____- : — ‘ eas Pt 128. 3! 
Furniture and fixtures. ae ele See , _ T66 
Postage Sicsond 2 eee ont pie ee Oe 341. 54 
3! A eee eee = j 5 
Printing___- Ee nae Ee ae janie , 538 
2repnone. cniexuaes, : as S07 
Teletype nS a eee ¥-. of St : 431 
Telegraph : : oo : a : F0% 
Entertainment of press__ a 2 ? 487 
Ford Frick, travel and mis - = : 3 166.2 
Sporting News Lay tennenee- = = ae JOO 
Sporting News, Guide _______- re : ; ‘ Wi 4, 500 
Attorney fees___ Se A REDS , 87 
President’s adv ertising. ie > , AS d 2 On 
zandis Memorial award__- — SA Bit S = ; 573 
Federal excise tax Beh ap ae oe a al 2 162 
Social security tax, employer ate * nies 566 
Social security tax, employee_- 3 =e Seeds ; 1 
New York State unemploy ment i insurance fund - Ska we 618 
New York city occupancy tax nS SRF : 7 
All-star game, trophies______- 2 eat eee snl, SE , 58 
All-star game, expense____- IPs ‘ : g 828. 2 
Promotion_....—.. : i ; wh. 2 oe HOO, OF 
Floral tributes__ : RE a Ss te ShenE Ds 53. 75 
Little Red Book _____-_- ; See eed Menrer See Ae , 000. 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS—continued 
Passes : 
Annual_ pinceeacia [eo rds : $1, 017. 79 
Lifetime ‘(m: ijor and major- minor) __ 83.58 
Babe Ruth Foundation____-___-~_~ a ' eos 2,165. 87 
Hall of Fame, Cooperstown eudiiced : 5, 000, 00 
Television Survey__ . ; 3, 192. 90 
League meetings expense__ ieee 2, 270. 96 
Heilbroner service 148. 50 
Scoring expense seth " : 8, O75. OO 
World series: 
Scouting : 627. 32 
Expense____- - ‘ . , — 274. 28 
Salary (Ms: werkurth | " : : i 500. 00 
Umpire miscellaneous__-_- se ‘ ee mteitcndcahaaeie 3, S28. 4 
Player averages... - oa ' ’ " 1, 914. 7 
Schedule expense__- Kathiinsimemmpiiawnin’ hak 2, 186. 63 
Umpire insurance 795. 83 
Lmpire supervision project (National association )____- havi 5, OOO, OO 
High School Federation (national association) 3, 925. 00 
Photographs and framing seat at : saivel : 40. 80 
Care of Chadwick plot 1947-1 948 i i ~ ; 40. 40 
Renewal of treasurer’s bond to December 15 1950 a oe 250. 00 
Christmas fund, building employees and postmen om 70. OO 
Hierbert Shefuga, audit and tax work ____-— ~~ : 450. 00 
Art Flynn Associates, watch and key for S { 438. 28 
Renewal fee notary, Mary Sotos : o 10. 00 
Johnson Fare Box Co., stile seals___—- : : . 24. 63 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., rosin bags__- a : . 11. 02 
srooklyn Club, 1947 Pennant 100, 00 
Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., rental of box. ---~ ~~~ i 12.00 
Miscellaneous 3. 00 
Vurchase of securities a os AGS 100, 000. 00 
Premium on above___—~_- ; 1 ee SPP. 499.18 
Total disbursements______ ~ : r 444, 348. 01 
Cash on hand Novy. 1, 1948: 
Guaranty Trust Co os : , : { 
Chase National Bank- ee 269, 436. 95 
Fidelity Trust Co., (Vension & ch: irity. act ‘ount = 57, OOO, 
Total boas es 
Cash receivable, “withholding Stade os = 845. 40 
———_—_—_—__—. 594, 809, 26 


ES eee aa - 1,039, 157. 27 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL Report or 1949 


Report of receipts and crpenditures of the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, from Nov, 2, 1948, to Nov. 1, 1949 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, Nov. 1, 194 $593, 963. 86 
Withholding tax received 845. 40 
i ainsi dhnial panesiemiaiisaerablacasapnbapio aa 800. 00 
Western Union, contract payment 20, 400. 00 
at Ne ee 287, 713. 50 
World series percentage 1948 210, 104. 43 
RSG Sa Cae oe ee ae 2 PE ee oe Bee a ee p 1, O75. 00 
Bond premium and discount . 366. 15 
Umpires contribution to retirement fund loc . 4, 500. 00 


A. MOOI ie piicceicaccaraininiptiencactisnerccessicenbiitaginiiamnibetccajngcbelamnesen ‘1, 119, 768. 34 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpire salaries (including spring training and expenses) —_- _. $165, 505. 
Service bureau 22, 435. 2 
Film bureau 30, 365. 
a ear ah oe ah 40, 000. 
Harvey Traband, salary ai sities 8, 446. 
Mary Sotos, salary 

John A. Heydler 


oe 
sowe l 


oe = 
Petty cash 
Printing 
Telephone 
Teletype 
Telegraph _____ 
Entertainment of | SR a ere ee SE eee 
Ford Frick, travel and miscellaneous______--~~- 
Harvey Traband, travel and miscellaneous_____--____ me 
Christmas bonus to office employees_______---- 1,680. 
Sporting News_ 3, 067. 
Sporting News, Guide 4, 500. 
Attorney fees____-- 92, 560. 2 
President’s advertising ace 2, 000. 
Landis Memorial award 573. 7 
Federal excise tax _ : ac : 169 
Social security tax__ actin eae 542. 
New York unemployment insurance fund__ # ; on 769. 77 
New York City occupancy tax___ : 7 
All-star game, trophies ; : 5 2, 118. 
Floral tributes ____ ge a Melt a 268. 
Little Red Book ae = andes a a 1, 000. 
Passes: 
Annual___ a eee a a “ oo eae ‘ 930 
Lifetime __- Pa road ad is ‘ eden ange a 74. 
Hall of Fame—C oope rstow! : 5, O00, 
Bonus committee expense__- oaks aa 401 
Rules committee expense___--_----__- ; : ‘ 793. § 
League meeting expense____ Sai SS El ° toe 1, 486. 3 
Heilbroner bureau emt ane ' 602.5 
Seoring expense ____._--~_ . ; ‘ 8, O70. 
World series expense_ oo Pe a s ASS. - 
World series expense, Brooklyn club______ ae 4 15, 000. 
Umpire: 
Purchase____- A ah ne | ea . . : 8, 000. 
Insurance_ cay , DSO. 
Supervision project (national associ: ition) 
Miscellaneous___-- 4 aa ¥ “ 1, 659. 
W. J. Klem, tribute _—__- ae oe : ne 1, 802, ¢ 
layer averages 
Schedules : 
Ce eee aie iat en 2 ope 
1950... 
High School F ederation (national association) - 
Christmas fund, building employees and postmen-_ 
Herbert Shefuga, audit and tax work 
Stile seals 
Share plaques for hall of fame_________-_-___-- 
Storage and reinstallation air conditioning units___- 
hotographs___-___-- 
Rosin bags. _---- 
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DISBURSEMENTS—continued 


Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., rental of box__---~~- —_ $12. 00 
Clarice Morton, league Christmas cards____~_- eyes 2 40. 80 
Tax adjustment __--~ : 8 30 


Total disbursements _——- ; ‘ . ee 465, 124. 93 


Cash on hand, Nov. 1, 1949: 
Guaranty Trust Co aie ; ae 28? 978. GO 
Chase National Bank : we ure : . 305, 664. 81 
Fidelity Trust__--- 66, WOO, OO 


654, 63S. 41 


Po balance receipts - — : -- 1,119, 768. 34 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FINANCIAL REPORT OF 1950 


Report of receipts and expenditures of the National League of Professional 
I i i : 
Baseball Clubs, from Nov. 2, 1949, to Nov. 1, 1950 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, Novy. 1, 1949 a - : Ss 63S. 41 
Annual dues__ Sisanileieiilceishagieam ase a S00. 00 
Western union, contract payment__ és 100. OO 
36. 3D 
World series percentage, 1949________- Save ; 31. 06 
Player fines__ ad siete biuncdet shia 2 935. 00 
Umpires contribution to retirement fund . 3, DOO, OO 
Bond premium and interest : 375. OO 
Pittsburgh club, Heilbroner 1949 ae ; aa $120. OO 

Total receipts____- aiaaatial = , 024, 526. 92 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Umpire salaries (including spring training and expenses ) Tod. SS 
Service bureau. ; - : ines 24, 661. 91 
Film bureau ° euiausmcbes : BOG. 93 
Ford C, Frick, salary siistalhaicastialiial ta 4 de hte ae : 000, 00 
Harvey Traband, salar) ; ‘ ieteainibies . W500. 00 
Mary Sotos, salary __ ‘ : ‘ heal >, 135. 00 
John A. Hevdler : : Pe 5, 000, 00 
Pensions and charity— : 710. 00 
Rent es , 401. 123 
Mlectricity — : ; A ae 367.58 
Towel supply___--_- eiilicaldetacmsbouien neabailtcs : 18. O00 
Stationery and supplies— en : ; 205. G4 
Furniture and fixtures___ spent ; , 075.10 
Postage ET aR SOS tat Ne “ere ; ee a #0009 
Printing - aking cecal " ; aes sae . 40.83 
Telephone____- f : i ’ , 279. 62 
Teletype ‘ x ’ as dé. 29 
Telegraph shident Sian = , 128. 40 
hntertainment of press ne saeniaes Sauk 3, 158. S4 
Fork Frick, travel and miscellaneous ; : 3. 029. 56 
Harvey Traband, travel and miscellaneous ; $45. 27 
Christmas bonus to office employees 000, 00 
Sporting News ; = : : : 2 752. OO 
Sporting News, Guide ; 500. 00 
\ttorney fees S955. 71 
President's ndvertising account 2 000, 00 
Landis memorial award 5SO. 72 
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DISBURSEMENTS—continued 


Federal excise tax... _-_ cenagindiaal ee 
Social security tax ae eS: 
New York State une mployment insurance fund 
New York State disability compensation 
New York City occupancy tax NRO # FLEES eg SETS. 
All-star game, expenses 2 928 
All-star game, trophies ‘ 301 
Floral tributes_—_ ; : eu 353 
Little Red Book : : Pee SF ae O00 
Passes: 
———— J : : iecaén » 185 
Lifetime__ < es “hee Pr : 7 9 
Hall of Fame—Cooperstown___-_- % ; : ts , 00 
Rules committee expense erases anions : “ 261 
League meeting expense mee ; ‘ ‘ 487 
Heilbroner bureau . aS ot See Se ; ; : 65 
Scoring expense > ‘ = 8, 101 
World series expense__- ie Ae : 109 
World series expense, Phil: idelphia c “lub. feos Lee 5, OOO 
Umpire: 
Miscellaneous i aS ra , 900. OF 
insurance ........... cei iiieteecte pally : 614. | 
Observation ___ : O00 
Supervision project (national association) —__—_ : . 5D, OOO 
3ond premium and interest __--~~_- epics le “ €65. 27 
ye eo, | Se : : , 196. 
Schedules : 
7 . S77 
1951 ait : ; a 105. 
High Sx hool F ‘oder ition. (nation: al association ) ; 5, OOO 
High School] Clinic (national association) ——~__ nao 
Christmas fund, building employees and postmen rs 70 
Se SC Ns ee ee : 30. : 
Brooklyn club, 1949 pennant____~_~ Rebibtiiatalanas : : 10S 
Herbert Shefuga, audit and tax work_____ rena ; 520 
Johnson Fare Box Co., stile seals_.-._-~~ sa ; 24 
Black, Starr & Gorham, wedding gift, Ann Sitaras a Ke 425 
Fee renewal notary public, Mary Sotos___-- as E ae 10 
A. N. Marquis Co., copy Who's Who in America na 14 
Harry S mmons, volumes of Morning World 1876 25 
Rosin bags- one r* 
Guaranty S: ife Deposit CX 0. , rental of box_ 
Miscellaneous_____---~- Fens tn Boe ee eae eR Ee 


aotal disbursements... ................... : ee 4 52. 201, 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1950: 
Guaranty Trust Co rae: 282, 005. 7 
Chase National Bank__- ; Cc 290, 329. 93 


. |. eee x2 F . 572, 335. 7 


To balance receipts_ —_- : oe een I _. 1, 024, 636. 92 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES—FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS 1946 To 1950 


Exuisir A.—Balance sheet, Oct. 31, 
ASSETS 


Cash on deposit—operating accounts (schedule 1) —_-. : . $S7, 304. 8S 
ish on deposit—transmittal account (schedule 2) 1, 973. G4 
rtificats of deposit 50, 000, 00 

ted States bonds (schedule 38 ._ 152. 748. 80 
counts receivable (schedule 4) : 9 651. 65 


LIABILITIES 


iuranty deposits (schedule 5) 

ding account (schedule 6) 

plovees’ social security deductions 
crucd social-security tax 


Total liabilities 
DEFERRED INCOME 
10947 membership and protection fees (schedule 7 
NET WORTII 
Capital reserve—Nov. 1, 1945 ; _ $171, 326. 20 
Less: Charged cff claim against 
Pensacola, Fla $166. 00 


Net loss on operations (exhib't B) 81, 855. 67 


Net worth Oct. 31, 1946 89, 804 


297, G78. § 


ExuipBit B.—Statement of revenucs and erpenses year ended Oct. 31, 1946 
REVENUES 


Membership and protection fees 1946 (schedule 8) $-8, GLO 
Fines assessed. ae ' . 1. 600 
(‘ommissions earned ; : 170 
Refund insurance premiums j 84 
Interest earned: 
Certificates of deposit : $450.00 
Coupon bonds 1, 50. 00 
Increase in bond values ; 2, 312. 30 
——---- - 4,012 


Total revenues__- 
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EXPENSES 


President's office (schedule 9) ~~~ $41, 639. 3) 
Treasurer's office (schedule 9)___-_--______ ‘ 265. 5! 
General expense (schedule 9)- a ae § J 9, O79. 
Promotional department (schedule 9)-_ , 971. 
Press bureau (schedule 9)- ares hers . 469, 58 
Executive committee (schedules 9 and 10). __---- 466.8 
Revision committee (schedules 9 and 11)__ =e: , O11. 
School committee (schedule 9) S87, 531. 07 
Less reimbursement by major leagues______ 5, 020. 72 

2, 910. 3 
N. D. S.-Rules : 14.58 
Postwar committee —__-_- as S6.! 
Contribution—American Red Cross 100 
Umpire advisory bureau 5, GST. 
Waiver rule—telephone and telegraph 14, 489. ! 


Total expenses 
Net loss on operations (to exhibit A) 
Exutnir A.—Balance sheet at Jan. 
ASSETS 


Cush on deposit—-operating accounts (schedule 1) ; $312, 213. 6 
Cash on deposit—transmittal account (schedule 2) 774. ° 
Certificate of deposit OOD, OK) 


United States bonds (schedule 38 D2. T48. SO 


LIABILITIES 


Guaranty deposits 

Holding account—transmittal (schedule 4) 
Holding account—operating (schedule 5) 
Withholding tax payable 


NET WORTH 


Capital Reseryve-—-Nov. 1, 1946 
Less net loss on operations, Nov. 1, 1946—Jan. 1s, 


Exuinir B.—NStatement of revenues and ¢ rpenses, Nov. 1, 1946 


REVENUES 

Membership and protection fees 1947 $31, 570. 00 
Fines assessed 200. 00 
Commissions : 

Assignment of contracts (minimum) 

Assignment of contracts (2 percent) 

Assignment of contracts (no cash consideration) 

Working agreements (2 percent) 


Miscellaneous revenue 


Potal revennes 
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EXPENSES 


resident's office 

Treasurer’s office 

General expense__ ais 

Promotional department__- 

Umpire advisory bureau_- 

ress bureau —_ 

Executive committee (general) 

Executive committee (individual) : 
T 8. Bihan... 
Clarence H. Rowland 
Herman D. White--- 


Revision committee (general) 
Revision committee (individual) : 
T. H. Richardson___-- 
Leo T. Miller . 
Clarence H. Rowland 
Herman D. White 


raft 
rule expense 
Total expenses 


Net loss on operations (to exhibit 


Eexuibirr A Ralance shee 


Bank 
Petty 


Total cash 
ited States bonds 
Series F (maturity value, $2 
Certificates of indebtedness 
Accrued interest 

ints receivable: Comn 

1 deposit 
ture and equip 


Less reserve for depreci 


S1S, OGG. ! 
1, 482. 5 


SI 


16 
oOo 
Ow 

1, 303. 97 

4.52 

619. 41 


31, 1947 
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Exursir B.—Comparative statement of income and expense 


Year ended (Jan. 19, 1947 to) Nov. 1, 194 
Oct. 31, 1947 | Oct. 31, 1947 | Jan. 18, 19 


' 
Commissions earned 
Transmittals (schedule XIT) 3, ) $87, 928 50 
Option fees 4 1,785 00 
Player exchange (no cash consideration) ' O27. 4, 660. 00 
Conditional returns 2. 067 2, 06°. 50 


Total commissions earned 2.580 F , 441. 00 
Membership and protection fees (schedule I) $2, 5F 2°, 705. 00 
Cuban Winter League (clause 10) j 000 00 
Fines } 300. 00 
Gain (sale of securities) : 2, 896. S&S 
Interest earned 

nerease in series F bond values 2.917 2, 917. 60 
Certificates of indebtedness : 3¢ , 184. 30 
Coupon bonds 3 566. 30 
Certificates of deposit i. OF 166. 67 

Sale of office equipment 945. 00 
Miscellaneous : 9] 0.01 


Total income 155, 462. 16 922. 76 


EXPENSE 
Operating 

Executive offices (schedule II 

Umpire advisory bureau (schedule III 

Press bureau (schedule IV 

Promotiunal bureau (schedule V 

Waiver rule expense (telephone and telegraph) 

Committees 
Executive (schedule VI) 5 2 3,059 10 
School and college (schedule VII ; | 3, 456. 30 
Recodification (schedule VIII _ , 244. 80 
Revision (schedule LX 
SE eee 


Total operating expense. - eobeete. 53, 5 , 676. 80 38, 339.8 
Nonoerating expense: 
Office expense, Durham, N. C., after transfer executive 
oTices to Columbus, Ohio (schedule X 2°9 18 
Movirtig expense é ecabeeu 5 a seal a 2, 493 00 


Total expense seidipecdl ee nes on , 7 3 27, 448. 08 


Net income 


Net loss (exhibit A) 
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Exurmir A.—At Oct. 31, 1948 


! 
Associstior Guaranty 


funds funds 


$177, 418 
200 
sh 177, 618 
ted States bond 
Series F (maturity lne, $206,200) 
Certificates of indebtedness 
$300,000), cost 


144 percent (face, 
$50,000), cost 


144 percent (face, 
Accrued interest 
unts receivable 
Commissary committee 


Radford, Va. (Blue Ridge Leag 


tal accounts receivable 


nt $9, 102. ( 


UR 


ivel d i 
fice furniture and equipme 
rve for t 


lp 
raepr 410 


~~ 


( rese 


LIARILITIES 


xes deducted from payroll: 
Social security 
Income tax 


Total taxes deducted 


Accrued taxes on payroll 
ville Baseball Club 2! 
; 620, 536 


Holding account: Leaks 
Guaranty deposits 
Total liabilities 620, 536. { 
DFFERRED INCOME 
Membership and protection fees for 1949, schedule I 
NET WORTH 
78, 977 


1948 (exhibit 
108, 287. 58 


upital, Nov. 1, 1947 
Add net income, year ended Oct. 31 


i 





Net worth, Oct. 31, 1948 


Total liabilities and net worth. 


1 Funds forwarded prior to Oct. 31, 1948, 
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Exuisir B.— Comparative statement of income and expense 


Year ended 


31, 1948 Oct 


Commissions earned 
Transmittals (schedule X 
Option fees : 
Plaver exchange (no cash consideration 
Conditional returns _____- aes 


5, 736. 52 
, 205. 00 } 
, 869. 50 


Total commissions earned 
Membership and protection fees (schedule I 34, 695. 00 
Caribbean winter leagues (clause 10 “000.00 | 
Fines ids : = 150. 00 | 
Gain, sale of securities _ 
Interest earned 
Increase in series F bond values 
Other United States bonds 
Certificates of deposit 

Sale of office equipment 

Funds unclaimed over 2 years 
Transmittal 
Holding. 

Miscellaneous 


Total income a enuetseu 


EXPENSE 
Operating 
Executive offices (schedule II s3, SLL. 11 
Umpire advisory bureau (schedule II . 371. 36 
Press bureau (schedule [V) , 280. 99 
Promotional bureau (schedule \ 2 O87. 64 
Subsidy, 1947 Official Baseball Record Book WM). Of 
Waiver rule expense j 0 
Committees 
Executive (schedule VI 712. 65 
School and college (schedule VII 020. 00 
Recodification (schedule VII | 1, 784. 76 
Revision — sien 0 
Draft ... lle | 0 | 
Loss, sale of securitie | 248. 81 | 
—_ 
Potal operating expense 
Nonoperating expense 
Office expense, Durham 
Moving expense 
Gift, Mrs. W. G. Bramhan 


Total expense 
Net income this vear (exhibit 


Net loss last year 
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POWER 


Exuisit A.—Balance sheet at Oct. 81, 1949 


Bank 
Petty 


Total, cash 
United States bonds 
Series F (maturity value, $266,200 
Certificates of indebtedness 
14% percent (face, $350,000) cost 
44 percent (face, $50,000) cost 
144 percent (face, $50,000) cost 
Accrued interest. ......-- 
ravel deposit : 
Office furniture and equipmer 
Less reserve for depreciation 


Undepreciated cost 
lotal assets 
LIABILITIES 
Taxes deducted from payroll: 
Social security 
Income tax. 
Total taxes deducted 
Accrued taxes on payroll 
Hok ling account (Leaksville Baseball Club) 
Guaranty deposits (Schedule VII) 
Transmittal funds being processed 
Total liabilities 
DEFERRED INCOME 


Protection fees (1950) (schedule I) 


241. 053. 06 


$10, 216. 47 
1, (44. 20 


OPERATING RESERVE OF ASSOCIATION 


¢ Nov. 1, 1948 


Add net income year ended Oct 31, 1949 


bo) ) ee aia 
Operating reserve Oct. 31, 1949. 


ital lities and operating reserve 


112, 658. 41 


Association 
funds 


$240, R59. 
194. 00 


rransmittal 
funds 
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ExuHisit B. ne e statement lis income and erpense 


| 
| 
| 


Year ended— 


Oct. 31, 1949 | Oct. 31, 





! 
INCOME | 
Commissions earned: 
Transmittals (schedule VIIT).........--- . iaiihaideinbiehe ‘ 
Option fees __. 
Player exchange (no cash consideration) - E wit ; 
Conditional returns -- | 
Total commissions earned. .-...........---------- 
Protection fees (schedule I)__.. A ‘ ee “ 
Caribbean Winter League (clause 10)__ 
Fines_. j 
Interest earned: 
United States bonds. 
Savings account 
Sale of office equipment. eae 
Funds unclaimed over 2 yes 


Total income 


EXPENSE 

Executive offices (schedule IT)_- 
Umpire advisory bureau (sc hedule III). 
Press and promctional bureau (schedule IV). ____- 
Subsidy, 1948 Officio] Baseball Record Book.._--.---- 
Subsidy, ploying rules committee. _ __. . 
Committees: 

Executive (schedule V)_. 

School end college (se hedule VI)... 

Recodification 

Draft, travel expense ___- : 
Loss en sale of securities. 
Gift, Mrs. W. G. Bramham. 


Total expense 


Net income (exhibit A)..........-- 


$213. 416. 2 
15, 730. 
9, 470. 

2, 497. 5 

241, 113.7 
50, 325. 
4, 000 
325. 


9, 214. 
71 


250 
62. 


305, 361. 66 


146, 993. 89 
18, 789 
11, 412.6 

4° 500 
500. 


3, 330. 
4, 327. 
0 

108. 27 
341. 
2, 400. 


192, 703 25 


“112, 658, 41 








170, 383 


108, 2387 


gy 
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Exuisit A.—Balance sheet at Oct. 31, 1950 


Association Guaranty Transmittal 
funds funds funds 


sh: 
Bank ‘ : . ‘ ; $279, 436. 97 $8, 314. 60 
Petty 200 0 


Tota) cash Se eae 279, €36. 97 8, 314. 60 


United *t: tes bonds: 
Series F (metvrity value, $26€,200)........._- = : 219, 
Ccrtificctes of indebtedness 
14% percent (face, $100 000), cost .-.....-- nad —_ 100, 027. 51 
144 percent (face, $250,000), cost puctineedh i sled 250, 046. 10 
144 percent (face, $100,000), cost . seal 100, 027 
Accrued interest. .-.-- aneee: ere 312 
ravel deposit ‘ » 425 
Office equiy mer t, cost 
Less accumulated dey reciation 


318. 00 


3, 281. 25 


Under reciated cost 
Total assets 
LIARILITIES 
Taxes deducted from payroll 


Focia) security ._- 
Inecme tax m 


AS 
1. 323. 02 
Total taxes deducted _ . 1, 34. 60 
Accrued taxes on payroll 5 Y 292.19 
Cuarar tv deposits (schedule VII 
lransmitta! funds being , rocessed (schedule IX 


Total liabilities 
DEFERRED INCOME 
Protection fees (19F}) (schedule I ; : —_— 47, 900. 00 
OPERATING RESERVE OF ASSOCIATION 
Palance Nov. 1, 1949 __. $209, 923. 85 


Add net ir eccme yecr erded Oct. 31, 1950 (exhibit 
3 . 


} 
i - « . » 


46. 388. 62 
Operating reserve Oct. 31, 1950 


Total liabilities and operating reserve 18, 470.39 
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Exursit B.—Comparative statement of revenue and cost of operations 
Year ended 
31, 1950) Oct. 31, 194 


REVENUE 
Commissions earned 
Transmittals (Schedule IX) $163, 471. 00 $213, 41¢ 
Option fees . 260. 00 15, 736 
Player exchange (no cash consideration) 2, 265. 00 9, 470. 1% 
Conditional] returns 2, 587. 50 2, 497 


Total commissions earned ¥2, 583, 50 241,113 
Protection fees (schedule I 750. 00 5O, 325 
Caribbean Winter League 7, 000. 00 
Fines_. ‘ , 100. 00 
Umpire selection fees 500. 00 
Interest earned: 

United States bonds 126. 75 

Saving account 50 
Sale of office equipment (169 
Funds unclaimed over 2 years _ 0 


Total income_-_-- ; ‘ O41 
COST OF OPERATIONS 


Executive office (schedule IT)_-. oe 4, 143, 10 146, ¢ 


Umpire advisory bureau (schedule ITT) 2, 552. 22 | 18,7 


Press and promotional bureau (schedule IV = 9 993.15 | 11 
Subsidy, 1949 Official Baseball Reeerd Beok~. ; , 500. 00 4,5 
Subsidy, playing rules committee. - : 216. 80 | 
Baseball clinic (schedule VII). .__- saa , 322. 10 
Convention player draft expense. - a j 2, 426. 45 | 
Committees: 

Executive (schedule V) 3, 399. 61 

High school (schedule VI _ 408. 71 

Draft 0 
Loss on sale of securities 287. 27 
Gift, Mrs. W. G. Bramham_ 2 400, 00 
Moving expense 


Total ¢ X Perse 


Net income added to operating reserve (¢ 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYER AND SALARY LIMITS 


{The player limits and salary limits of all professional leagues and all profession: 
the vears 1910 to 1951, inelusive (42 consecutive years) All of these data \ 
from official and original documents in the tiles of the Bureau] 


(Compiled by Heilbroner Baseball Bureau, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


These prefatory notes qualify the basic data on salary limits in minor-league 
baseball. 

The attached tables will give a false and entirely erroneous concept of player 
compensation in the minor leagues unless viewed in connection with othe 
conditional factors. 

1. Two of the more effective regulations which make the basic salary limi! 
uniform, minimum foundations for augmented salaries are sections 15.06 and 
18.01 with footnotes thereto, in the National Association agreement. = (Set 
Baseball Blue Book for 1951, pp. 722 and 731.) Through the years vario 
devices similar to those now current have been employed. 

2. Paraphrased, these devices regulate bonuses payable to players in additio! 
to their salaries, also extra compensations paid to players performing on optiona 
status in clubs of lower classification by the clubs of higher classification holding 
such options, ete. 

3. Obviously tables such as those appended which might attempt to show the 
detail of salary augmentation would become too complex for expedient use 
But salary augmentation must be recognized as a definite and appreciable 
element of the total compensation and amounting to a considerable percentage 
of the base. (Perhaps half of the players who gain competent standing in class 
D (lowest classification) play as optioned players. ) 
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4. In the opinion of this writer the 50 years of recorded experience with 
minor leagues bring to the surface a few principles of player compensation 
which established themselves as necessary requirements for stable organization. 
These may be briefed as follows: 

5. Salary limits in reality have circumscribed salary spheres within the limits 
of which individual player compensation can be augmented to meet various levels 
determined by the player's skill, promise of development, color, and character 

6. On the minimum level the formal technical limits guarantee a minimum 
for player protection, for the novice who is unable to establish himself in a 
permanent status. Bear in mind that roughly one-third of those who attempt 
cannot sustain themselves in the lowest professional level. Likewise the salary 
limit is a formal notice and measure of the minimum financial responsibility 
which club organization must assume. 

7. The augmented player compensations above salary limits in the salary 
sphere are formulated, regulated departures. The regulation of augmented 
salaries became necessary as follows: 

(a) A preventive against the destruction of league integrity through the literal 
buying of championships by means of unlimited financial outlay by a club within 
the league, it having been demonstrated beyond doubt that public sanction for 
the national game will not tolerate the purchase of pennants and championships 

(b) To preserve a general equality of opportunity for competing clubs within 
a league, a fair-play chance for any qualifying club, as an incentive for club 
organization. 

(c) A graduated, equitable means by which individual players could be re- 
warded for special abilities and skills above the minimum average limits. 

8. Thus in the rough and tumble of our most competitive sport, through 50 
years of “try and try again,” the efficient expediencies of survival under Amer- 
ican standards of sportsmanship have emerged—if not ideal, at least these 
expediencies have served to lift what once was a common game to the social 
levels of a national institution and without the stigma of fraud or dishonesty 

This preface represents the personal opinion of the writer. It has no official 
foundation or connection whatever. 

Farte W. Moss 
Season of 1910 


BY CLASS 
BY LEAGUES 


in 1910. 4 


sB 
California 


Central 


Virginia 
Western Association 
Western Canada 


Amount per player per month, 
*Amount per game, 
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Season of 1911 
BY CLASS 
BY LEAGUES 


No official action was taken. 


[Total leagues in 1911 ,51)} 





Player | limit || 
limit | per 
menth 
| } 


| 1 
| | Salary || 
| 








Major: | Class D 
American... a P re 2é ; Appalachian _- 
SE, oe tawdeson ST Blue Grass. . 

Class A: | Canadian_. : 
American Association - Carolina Association ._-- 
Eastern ey : } Sie Central Association 
Pacific Coast..--_-- & | Central California 
Southern - salceal ——— 5 | $3,500 |) Central Kansas-_- 
Western. sectcan carmela fe Cotton States... . 

Class B: | | Fastern Carolina. 
Central__. } 1,800 |} Eastern Kansas_ - 
Connecticut_--.---- | 000 |; Illinois-M issouri_- 

New England 200 || Kansas State 
New York State Ono RN, 
Northwestern - - - 700 Michigan State 
IS tetas 750 M.I.N.K 
Three-I__....- 800 Missouri State... 
Tri-State. beice me z 900 || Mountain State-- 

Class C: | | Nebraska State 
Minnesota-W isconsin_.._- - 300 |} Northeastern Arkansas 
Ohio-Pennsylvania_ - 
Ohio State__..__- 
South Atlantic... -.__- 
Southern Michigan_- 
Union Association... 
Virginia __- bei 
Western Association. 
Western Canada. - -- 
Wisconsin-I]linois_- . -- 


mm ton cette 


200) ana.. . 

, 000 Southeastern _- 

500 || Southeastern Kansas. -- 
, 800 Southwest Texas. . 

200 || Texas-Oklahoma_- -- 
200 Washington State. 

5) || No classification: Cuban 
400 


Se ae at th pa Nt 


1 $150 per individual player. 
2 $175 per individual player. 
+ Per individual! player. 


000 |! North State League of Indi- 


| 


| 


Pe td et pet tt tt 


Nw HwHwdSo wr w 
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Season of 1912 
BY CLASS 


Player Active Club total 
reserve player salary limit 
limit limit per month 


BY LEAGUES 
{Total leagues in 1912, 43] 
| . 
Salary || Salary 
Player! limit || limit 
limit per per 
month |} month 


' 
{ajor: Class D: 
American | Appalachian 
National _ _- ‘ — aati : Bive Grass 
Class AA: Carolina Association 
American Association Central Association 
International Central International 
Pacific Coast = : Central Kansas 
Class A: | | Cotton States 
Sovthern Association. - $3, 500 || I}linois-M issouri 
Western ie : : 3, 000 KIT 
Class B: | Michigan State 
Central . 000 MINK 
Connecticut | 2,800 || Minnesota-W isconsin 
New England 2, 200 || Morntain Stat 
New York State 2, 500 || Nebraska 
Northwestern. - ; 2, 700 Ohio-Pennsylvania 
Texas ; | 300 Ohio State 
Three-I all , 800 |) Oklahoma State 
Tri-State _ _. ; . 2, 000 |} Sot th Central 
iss C Sov theastern 
Canadian . 200 |} Texas-Oklahoma 
South Atlantic Jal . . £00 Union Association 
Sorvth Michigan 3 | 200 Western Canada 
Virginia Hak | } 400 Western Tri-Stat 
W isconsin-Illinois - -- , 500 


ns 


ndividual player salary limit, $175. 
ndividual player salary limit, $100, 
ndividual player salary limit, $150. 


I 


NoOTE.—The year 1912 is the first in which player limits were set by 1 





Major: 
American 
National 
Class AA: 
American Association 
International 
Pacific Coast 
Class A 
Southern Association 
Western League 
Class B: 
Central. 
Eastern Association 
Inter-State 
New England 
New York State 
Northwestern 
Texas 
Three-I 
rri-State 
Class C 
Canadian 
Northern 
South Atlantic 


1 By special permission. 


2 $150 per individual player 
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Season of 1913 
BY CLASS 


Player 


reserve 


BY LEAGUES 


il Leagues in 1913, 42] 


Salary 
limit 
per 
month 


Southern Michigan 
Virginia 
Wisconsin-Illinois 
Class D: 
Appalachian 
Border 
California State 
Central Association 
$3, 600 Cotton State 
Empire State 
Georgia- Alabama 
IHinois-M issouri 
Kansas State 
KIT 
Michigan State 
Nebraska State 
New York-New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Ohio State 
Southern California 
Texas, Oklahoma 
Union Association 
Western Canada 
Western Tri-State 
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Season of 1914 


BY CLASS 





jor: iss D 
American ee - , ‘ Appalachian 
National 5 
iss AA 
American Association. 
International 
Pacific Coast 
lass A 
Southern Associatior 
Western 
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Season of 1915 
BY CLASS 


Player Active | Club tots 
League class reserve | player salary lin 
limit limit per mont 


Major 
AA.. 


BY LEAGUES 


Salary | | Sala 
| Player! limit || Player | limit 
| limit | per || limit | per 
month | mont 


Major: | | Class C—Continued 
American | South Atlantic 
National. _- . | | } Northern 

Class AA: | Southern Michigan Associa- 
American Association 20 | tion 
International League Virginia 
Pacific Coast ,000 || Class D 

Class A } Bi-State 
Southern Association 3, 200 Blue Ridge 
Western League 5| 2,800 Central Association 

Class B: | Central Texas 
Central 000 Georgia- Alabama 
New England 800 || Georgia State 
Three-I 000 Inter-State 
New York State 000 Middle Texas 
Northwestern 500 Nebraska State 
Texas League 000 North Carolina 

Class C | j Ohio State 
Canadian 400 Western Association 


oe bS 
WO bo We te bo 


9 
9 
9 





! Includes one-half of manager’s salary. Also, limit of Western League, Class A was $2,800. 
2? Including manager. 

? Excluding manager 

4 Special permit. 





bass 


4 


American 
National 


lass AA: 


American Associatior 
International 
Pacific Coast 


ss A 
Southern Association 
Western. 

sB 


Central 

Eastern 

New York State 
Northwestern 
Texas 

1} 


Chree-I 


STUDY 


League class 


OF MONOP( 


Season of 15 


BY CLASS 


ILY POWER 


6 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1916, 27] 


Player 
limit 


luding one-half of manager's salary 


cluding manager 

75 per month indivi 

cluding manager 

0 per month indiv 
per month indivi 


dual limit 


1 
dual lir 
jual limit 


Salary 
limit 
eT 


month 


Class C 


Central Association 
Northern 
South Atlantic 
Virginia 

sD 

Blue Ridge 
Central Texa 
Dixie 
Georgia-Alaban 
Inter-State 

KIT 


Club total 


salary limit 


per month 


None 


, SOO 
, 00 
400 
200 





OF MONOPOLY 


POWER 


Season of 1917 


BY CLASS 


League class 


Major 
AA 


BY LEAGUES 


| Total leagues in 1917, 22] 


Sala y 
Player lirnit 
lirmit per 

month 


Major: 
American 
National 
Class AA 
American Association 
International 
Pacific Coast 
Class A 
Southern Ass« if 5 2 8) 
Western 1§ 2, 600 
Class B 
Central... 2, 000 
Eastern 
New York State 


$5, 000 


2, 500 


Including manager 
? Excluding manager, 


Class B—Continued 
Northwester 
Texas 
rhree-I 

Class C 
South Atlantic 
Virginia 

Class D 
Blue Ridge 
Central Asso 
Central Texas 
1 dixie 
Georgia-Alabama 
North Carolina 
Western Association 
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Season of 1918 
BY CLASS 


League class 


None 


BY LEAGUES 


Total leagues in 1918, 12 


Sal iry 
limit 
per 

month 


' Class B 
American League : None Eastern League-. 
National League_- EES Jone Pacific Coast International 


AA: rexas League... 
American Association i Class LD 
New International League-- ! Blue Ridge League 
Pacifie Coast League ‘ l Virginia League 

‘ | 
outhern Association 
Vestern League 


ilary limit fixed by league, art. 12, 


SOS6]1 
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Season of 1919 


BY CLASS 


League class 


BY LEAGUES 


{Total leagues in 1919, 17 


Salary 
limit 
per 
month 
Major Class B 
American League ‘ International Northwe 
National Leagu . Michigan-Ontario 
Class AA New England League 
rhree-I League 
ass ( 
South Atlantic Association 
Virginia Leas 
Western Cana 


American Asso¢ 

New Internation 

Pacifie Coast League 
Class A 

Eastern League 

Southern Asst 

Texas League 


Western League 


ciation 14 ‘lass D: Florida State 


1! Salary lim 


2 Excluding ! 
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Season of 1920 


BY CLASS 


Maior 
Americal 
National 
Class AA 
American Associ 
New Internation 
Pacifie Coast 
Class A 
Eastern. 
Southern Assoc 
Western 
cB 
ntral 





STUDY 


League class 


Major 
AA 


A 
a 
Cc 
D 


OF 


MONOPOLY POWER 


Season of 1921 


BY CLASS 


Active 
player 
limit 


BY LEAGUES 


{Total leagues in 1921, 28] 


Player 
limit 


Major: 
American 
National 

Class AA: 
American Association 
New International 
Pacifle Coast -- 

Class A: 
Eastern ; e 
Southern Association 


Michigan-Ontario 

Pacifie International. _- 

Southern Atlantic Associa- | 
tion... 


Salary 
limit 

per 

mon 


th 


Class B--Continued 
Three-! 


Canada__. 


rida State 

Piedmont 
Class 1): 

Alabama-Tennessee 
Appalachian 
Blue Ridge 
(eo! i State 
Mississippi State 
Dakota 
Southwestern 
Texas-Oklahoma 
West Texas 
Western Association 
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Season of 1922 
BY CLASS 


Club total 
salary limit 
} per month 


BY LEAGUES 


{Total leagues in 1922, 32} 
Salary Salary 
Player | limit limit 
limit per per 
month ! month 





ida State 


An ame A : Flor 
National. ....... cenaiie i Piedmont 
s AA: Southwestern . 
American Association ‘ ‘ Western Association... 
International aa ‘lass D 
Pacific Coast Appalachian 
Class Biue Grass 
Eastern nee $4, 5 Blue Ridge 
Southern Association Cotton State 
Texas n " Dakota 
Western as aa ) g Eastern Shore 
B KI'l 
ntral se : 2,5 Mississippi Valley 
Eastern Canada Nebraska Stat 
Michigan-Ontario Oklahoma State 
South Atlantic Association ) 3, 3 Texas-Oklahoma 


West Texas 


] 

| 

Virginia 

Western International 


luding manager, 
luding manager. 
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OF MONOPOLY 


POWER 


Season of 1923 


BY CLASS 


League class 


Major 
AA. 


A 
sa 
= 
D... 


Player 
reserve 


limit 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total league 


Salary 
Player | limit 
limit per 

month 


American 
National 

Class AA 
American Association 
International 
Pacific Coast 

Class A: 
Fastern 
Southern Association 
Texas 
Western 

Class R 
Fastern Canada 
Michigan-Ontario 
New York-PennsyIlvania 
South Atlantie Associatior 
Three-! 
Virginia. 


in 1923 


ida State 
Piedmont 


Southwesterr 


Appalachian 
Blue Ridge 
Blue Grass 
Cotton States 


Dakota 
Ea 
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Season of 1924 


BY CLASS 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 


American 
National 


‘lass AA 


American Association.... 
International 

Pacifie Coast 
1 A 

Eastern. 

Southern Association 


igan-Ontario- . 

York-Pennsylvania 
Quehec-Ontario- Vermont 
South Atlantic Association 
lhree-I 


1365 





STUDY 


OF MONOPOLY 


POWER 


Season of 1925 


BY CLASS 


Club t 
salary | 
per m 


Player 
reserve 
limit 


player 
limit 


= = = BS BD NO 
ee Ore OI 


| 
| 


BY LEAGUES 


(Total leagues in 1925, 27] 


} Tt 
| Salary 
| Player} limit 
limit | per | 
month | 





Major: 
American... 
National 
Class AA: 
American Association 
Pacifie Coast 
International 
Class A: 
Eastern 
Southern Association 
Texas ; 
Western 
Class B: 
Michigan-Ontario : 
New York-Pennsylvania 
South Atlantic Association. - 
Three-I__. 
1 Up to league. 
2 First 30 days, 18 players; after Aug. 25, 
3 Including player-manager. 
4 First 20 days, 20 players; 15 until Aug. 
§ Excluding manager. 
* Including manager. 


or 


“0. 


Player 
limit 


Class B —Continued 
Virginia... 

Class C 
Middle Atlantic 
Piedmont... 
Western Association 

Class D: 
Appalachian 
Blue Ridge 
Cotton States 
Eastern Shore 
East Texas 
Florida State 
Mississippi Valley 
Southwestern 
Texas Association 
Tri-State 





19 players; rest of season, 16 
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Season of 1926 
BY CLASS 
Active Club total 


League class player salary limit 
limit per mont! 


rat tet ot BS 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1926, 31 


Salary 
limit 
per 
month 


American 
National 
AA: *: 
American Association = fiddle Atlantic 
nternational. ........ - Piedmont 
cific Coast........- 
iss A 
Eastern 


Southern Association hue 


otton Sta 


Western 
I ist Texa 


Stat 
tate 


I 
exas.. ‘ 3 Cc 
l 500 Fastern 3} 
I 
I 


lorida 


Michigan 
lichigan-Ontaric 

New England . " 

sew York,Pennsylvania 
uth Atlantic Association 


lavers Apr. 13 to May 
uding pl iver-manager. 
1ding manager. 
ding Manager. 


Gulf Coast 
Mississippi Valley 
Southwestern 
lexa Asst 


? 


Pri-Stat 
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Season of 1927 
BY CLASS 


Active 
League class player 
limit 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1927, 25 


Salary 
Player limit Player 
limit per limit 
month 


Major Class B—Continued 
American Southe astern 
National Three-I 
ss AA Virginia 
American Associatic " Western Association 
International 5 Class C 
Pacific Coast 25 Middle Atlantic 

Class A Piedmont 
Eastern 516 Class D 
Southern Associatio! $6 Blue Ridge 
Texas Cotton States 
Western 7 5, i Eastern Shore 

Class B Florida State 
New England i Lone Star 
New York- Pennsylvania 5 3, 200 Mississippi Valley 
South Atlantic 213 3, 200 Texas Valley 


r manager. 
une | 
1 May 31, 18; 
§ Including manager. 
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Season of 1928 


BY CLASS 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1928, 33] 


lation 


Association 


‘rs from May 25 to Sept. 1, 
y player-manager. 
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Season of 1929 
BY CLASS 


Player | Active Club tot 
League class reserve player salary lir 
limit } limit per mont 


Major - 
AA 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1929, 28] 


Salary 
Player limit 
limit per 

month 


Player 
limit 


Major: Class B—Continued 
American Southeastern 
National 

Class AA: 

American Association - - 
International a 
Pacifie Coast --- 

Class A: 
Eastern aie 
Southern Associa 
‘Texas 
Western. 

Class B: 
Central 
New England pa j 
New York-Pennsylvania in 4, 500 
Southern Atlantic Associa- | 

a ae eee 


Class C 
Middle Atlantic 
Piedmont ; 
Western Association 
Class D: 
Arizona State 
Blue Riige 
pe California State 
$5, 500 Cotton States 
Eastern Carolina 
(%) Georgia-Alabama 
3, 600 Lone Star <ee 
Mississippi Valley... 
Nebraska State 


4, 500 West Texas 





Up to league. 

Excluding manager. 

16 players from May 25 to Sept. 1; 25 players after that, 
Including manager. 

$200 per month per individual player. 

Class B. 
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Season of 1930 
BY CLASS 


Player Active Club total 
League class reserve player salary limit 
limit limit per month 


BY LEAGUES 


(Total leagues in 1930, 24} 


Salary Salary 
Player limit Player | limit 
limit per limit | per 

month } month 


Major Class B--Continued 
American South Atlantic Association 
National Southeastern 

Class AA: lhree-I 

American Association . Class C: 

International > Middle Atlantic 

Pacific Coast 25 Piedmont 

s A: Western Association 

Eastern Class D 

Southern Association Arizona State 

Texas Blue Ridge 

Western League Cotton States 

iss Georgia-Alabama 

Central } Mississippi Valley 

New England . 3 Nebraska State 
New York-Pennsylvania $15 


ith 


17 players May 15 to Sept. 1, 22 players after that, 
Including player-manager. 

Class B. 

Excluding manager. 

Excluding nonplayer manager. 

Including manager. 


2 
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Season of 1931 


BY CLASS 


Major 
American 
National 
Class AA 
American Association 
International 
Pacific Coast 
Class A 
Eastern 
Southern Association 
Tex bs 
Western 
Class B 
New York-Pennsylvani 


1 Up to league 
2 Excluding u 
17 plave 
4 Excludi 
§ Excluding nonplayer 1 
6 Including manager. 
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Season of 1932 
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Season of 1933 
BY CLASS 


League class 


Major... 
,*) o- 
A. 
B 
Cc 
D 


Player re- ——— 
serve limit 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1933, 16) 


Salary 
Player limit 
limit per 

month 


Major: 
American... 
National. .- 

Class AA: 
American Association 
International 
Pacific Coast 

Class A: 
New York-Pennsylvania 
Southern Association _- 
Texas a e 
Western..-.. 


1 For some unknown reason the player limits of the 
league rules in 1933 
2 Up to league 
Excluding manager 
‘ Including manager. 


Class B 
Mississippi Valley 


New England 
Piedmont 


Class C 


Dixie 


Major-minor 
rules ! 


Active player limit 


Adopted 


wD on Gn 


— a ee tS 


- 


Middle Atlantic 
Class D 
Nebraska State 


Northern 


National Associa 


5’ Excluding bench manager; if player-manager, $200 to ay 


® Excluding bench manager. 
> $100 of playver-manager’s salary included 


ym differed from the 


Club tot 
salary lin 
per mont 
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POWER 


Season of 1934 


BY CLASS 


League class 


BY 
Pot 


Sal wy 
limit 
per 
month 


Player 
limit 


American 
National 
AA 
American Association 
International 
Pacifie Coast 
sA 
Northeastern 
New York-Pennsylvania 
Southern Association 


is 


Western 


sB 


me unknown reason the player limits of the 
es in 1934 
ing manager 
hding manage 
ding bench manag 
cluding bench manager 
lub budget is $25,000 per season, 


SM) T 


Player re 
Serve limit 


LEAGI 


Nat 


Active player limit 

Club total 
salary limit 
per month 


Major-mi 


rules 


Adopted 


Es 


il leagues in 1954, 22 


Player 
limit 


sc 

East Dixie 
Middle Atlantic 
West Dixir 
Western As 
:) 
Arkansas State 
Bi-Stat 
Evangeline 
Nebraska State 
Northern 
Pennsylvan 


sociation 


mal Assox 
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Season of 1935 


BY CLASS 


Mujor 
American 
National 

lass AA 
American Associat 


iL10 


! For sone unkown re 
league r-iles in 1935 
2 Exclidiig m snager. 
§Tnelnding manager. 
4 Excluding bene! 
§ Excluding bench rt 
6 Club budget is $3 
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Season of 1936 


Fo unknown reason the player limit 
ie rules in 1936, 

Excluding manager, 
‘Including manager 
‘Excluding bench manager 

Excluding bench manager; $200 to apply 
*18 players the first 20 days; 15, including 
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League class 


Major 


Season of 1937 


BY CLASS 


Player re- 
serve limit 


Active player limit 

Club tots 
salary lit 
per mont 


Major-minor 


rules ! Adopted 


ete Oe 
- C1 ors 3 Or Go 


= = os bets te te 


~~ 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1937, 39} 


Player | 


limit 


Major: 
American 
National 
Class AA: 
American Association 
International 
Pacifie Coast 
Class A-1: 
Southern Association 
Texas 
Class A: 
New York-Pennsylvania 
Western 
Class B: 
Piedmont 
South Atlantic 
Southeastern 
Three-I 
Western International 
Class C 
Canadian-American 
Cotton States 
Eust Texas 
Middle Atlantic 
Western Association 


Salary 
limit 
per 
month 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


$4, 600 
24. 600 


3 
2, 600 


2, 000 
2 000 
2, 000 
2, 000 


Sala 
Player | lin 
limit per 

mont 


“Alabama- Florida 


Appalachian 

Arizona-Texas 

Arkansas- Missouri 

Bi-State 

Cape Breton Colliery 

Coastal Plain 

Eastern Shore 

Evangeline 

Florida State 

Georgia- Florida 

Kitty 

Mountain States 

Nebraska State 

North Carolina State 

Northeast Arkansas 

Northern 

Ohio State 

Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion 


West Texas-New Mexico 


For some unknown reason the player limits of the National Association differed from the major-1 


league rules in 1937 
2? Excluding manager. 
4 Including manager 
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Season of 1938 
BY CLASS 


Active player limit 
Club total 

, Player re- ., 
League class os ony salary limit 
ajor-mminor Adopted per month 


r 

4 merican.. 2 oul 3 ome 
National. ...-... oe : .ppalachiar 
ass AA: Arizona-Tex 
American ASSoci ! nsas-M 
International 
Pacifie Co 


imont . 
ith Atlantic 
itheastern 
hree-I 
Vestern International 
{ 
iadian-A merican 

Cotton States 
Fast Texas 

Middle Atlantic 


Vestern Association 
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Season of 1939 


BY CLASS 


Player Active } Clubt 
League class reserve player | salary lim 
limit limit per mont 


BY LEAGUES 
[Total leagues in 1939, 43] 


j j 
| Salary 
| Player | limit 
limit per 
} month 


Major: | | Class D: 
American.. d geet 5 None Alabama-Florida- 
National P | 25 None Appalachian 
Class AA | | Arizona-Texas 
Ameriew Association._.-.. | 2 None || Arkansas- Missouri 
International | 20} None || Bi-State_. 
Pacifle Coast. } 25} None || Coastal Plain__. 
;s A-1l | | Eastern Shore . 
Sovthern Association | 7 | $5, 200 Evangeline 
Texas... 7 5, 200 Florida State 
3, 300 Ceorgia-Florida 
Kitty 

2, 400 Mountain State... 

2, 400 North Carolina State 
fou , mniasieenaee 2, 250 Northeast Arkansas 
Three-I . } 2, 400 Northern 
Western International | 5 | 2,250 || Ohio State 
Mass C: } | Penn. State Association 
Cana lian-American 5 | 1,400 Pony 
Ca’ e Breton Colliery. | Tar Heel 
Cotton States ee } 11,500 Virginia 
Fast Texas_.- 5 1, S00 Western 
Inter-State 5 1, 500 West Texas-New Mexioce 
Middle Atlantic : 11,500 
Pioneer. _. | 1,625 
Western Association 215 1. 500 


Clas 


1 Excluding manager. 
? Including manager 
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Season of 1940 


BY CLASS 
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Season of 1941 
BY CLASS 


Player | Active Club tot 
reserve | player salary lit 


League class 7 
limit limit | per mo 


Major 
AA 
A-1. 
A 

B 

C. 

D 

E 


BY LEAGUES 
[Total leagues in 1941, 43] 
Salary 
Player limit 


limit per 
month 


Player 


limit 


Major: j | Class C —Continued 
American y Jone Northern. 

National Pioneer. 

Class AA: Virginia _. 
American Association 2 rone Western Association 
Internationa ss D: 

Pacific Coast Alabama State 

Class A-1: Appalachian. 
Southern Association | $5, 2 Bi-State 
Texas Coastal Plain 

Class A: Eastern istern Shore 

Class B: 

Inter-State 

Piedmont 

South Atlantic 
Southeastern 

Three-I 

Western International 2, 4 North Carolina State 

Class C: 
Arizona-Texas 
California 
Canadian-American Penn. State Association 
Cotton States | ‘ I Western 
Michigan State__- 5 | West Texas-New Mexico 
Middle Atlantic_. 11, 800 Wisconsin State.. 


Northeastern Arkansas 
Ohio State 


Pony. 


xcluding manager 


FE 
2? Including manager. 
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Season of 1942 
BY CLASS 


Club total 
slary limit 
per month 


None 
N rie 
$5, 200 
1,250 
2, 400 

SOO 

200 


it 


BY LEAGUES 


{Total leagues in 1942, 33 


4} OI Class C—Continue« 
4 merican.. Sc ieeteeeniels 2: None Middle Atlant 
National eiilieweae einioakia 28 None Mountain Stat 
iss AA Northern 
American Association nde : None Pioneer 
International. ama. sh : None Virginia 
Pacific Coast........... ; None Western Association 
ss A-1: Mass LD: 
Southern Association... 7 $5, 20 Appalachian 
Texas . Bi-State 
{: Eastern . . 3,7 F vangeline 
B Florida East Coast 
Inter-State ; 6 2, 401 eorgia-F lorid 
Piedmont 
ith Atlantic 
uutheastern 2, Pony 
ree- ) ( Pennsylvania 
Western International 2, 4 tion 
} . pm 
California 
inadian-A merican 


Excluding manager. 
cluding manager. 
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Season of 1948 
BY CLASS 
Active 


player 
limit 


Major 
AA 
1 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1943, 12 


1 Excluding mar 
Season of 1944 


BY CLASS 


neric 
National 
iss AA 
American Association 
International 
Pacifie Coast 
outhern Association 
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Season of 1945 


BY CLASS 


League class 


nterr 

Pacific Coast 

s A-1: Southern : 
A; Eastern 


Plus 1 reinstated national defense play 


I 
Excluding manager. 
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Season of 1946 
BY CLASS 
: checeiaediane ssiestiieetuabiciin . ——— 
Player Active Club tota 
League class reserve | player salary limit 
limit limit per mont 


4? 


awwoe Size 


wy 


BY LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1946, 45] 


! 
Salary 
Player | limit Player 
limit | per lirnit 
month 


Major: Class C—Continued 
American... : . None East Texas ij 
National... 3 25 | None Florida International __- 

Class AAA: Middle Atlantic 
American Association. - . | None Northern 
International. ....-- : None Pioneer 
Pacific Coast i ~ 25 None Western Association ...--. 

Class AA: | } West Texas-New Mexico 
Southern Association. -- cs Class D: 

ae ; Mi, f Alabama State 

Class A: Appalachian__- 
Fastern acess ‘ 7] 3,7 Blue Ridge 
South Atlantic eas 3, Coastal Plain 

Class B Eastern Shore 
Inter-State ; | 2 Evangeline 
Mexican National... 3, ‘lorida State = 
New Envland ; : ) Georgia-Alabama 
Piedmont ' ; 3, 00 Georgia-F lorida 
Southeastern 7 d 3. OF kK-O-M 
Three-l__. ‘ 3, { Kitty 
Tri-State , 3. OO North Atlantie 
Western International 3 North Carolina 

Class C: Ohio State 
Border a singe ’ Pony : 
California 6 2, 20 Tobacco State 
Canadian-American s 5} 2 Wisconsin State 
Carolina ; 


} Excluding manager. 
3 Including manager, 
3 Not available. 
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Season of 1947 


BY CLASS 


League class 


BY LEAGUES 


{Total leagues in 1947, 54) 


Salary 
Playe limit 
limit per 


month 


Major: | Ciass C—Continued 
American ia 25} None Cotton States 
National ‘i : ¢ | 25 None Florida International 

Class AAA: Lone Star 
American Association... 20 None Middle Atlantic 
International 21 | None Norther 
Pacific Coast... _. 25 None Pioneer 

Class AA: Sunset 
Southern Association i... Western Association 
Texas... 19 $8, 000 West Texas-New Me 

Class A Class D 
Eastern 18 4,750 Alabama State 
South Atlantic fea 218 4,750 Appalachia 
Western Is 4,700 Blue Ridg 

Class B Coastal Plain 
Big State 16 3, 600 Eastern Shore 
Colonial 16 3, 600 Evangeline 
Inter-State 16 3, HOO Florida State 
New England 16 3, 600 Georvia-Alabama 
Piedmont 16 3, 600 Georgia- Florida 
Southeastern 16 3, 600 Illinois State 
Three-I ‘ 16 3, 600 K-O-M 
Tri-State 16 | 13,600 Kitty 
Western International J horn 

Class C North Atlantic 
Arizona-Texas 15 2. 800 North Carolina State 
Border 15 2, 800 Ohio Stat 
California 15 2, 800 Pony 
Canadian-American 15 2, 800 Sooner State 
Carolina 15 2, 800 Pobacco Stat 
Central Association 15 2, 800 Wisconsin State 


Excluding manager 

? Including manager 

* Not available 

* Plus 3 national defense players 
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600 
SOU 
SOU 
SOO 
SOD 
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Season of 1948 


BY CLASS 
Player Active Club tota 


reserve player salary lin 
limit | limit per mont 


Learue class 


BY LEAGUES 
[Total leagues in 1948, 60] 
Salary 
Player limit 


limit per 
month 





Major: Class C—Continued 
American y 49) None Lone Star 
vational 25 None Middle Atlantic 

Class AAA Northern 

American Association None Pioneer 
International 4 | Nom ; set 


Sunse 


Pacific Coast 21 Wo Western Associat 
Class AA 


South 


ion 
West Texas-New Mexico 
lass 1) 
Alabama: Florida 
i! ilachian 
slue Ridg 
istal Plain 
South than 5 eastern Shore 
Wester? F » 
Class | 
Big State 
Coloni 
Inter-State 
New Envland 
Piedmont 
Southeastern 
Three-I 
Tri-State 
Vestern International 
Class C 
Arivona-Texa 
Border 
‘alifornia Pony 
‘anadian-American Sooner State 
‘arolina ! 3, 4 Tot 
‘entral Assoc on ; \ 


North Curolina State 
Ohio-Indians 


eco State 


yn State r 4 Western Carolina 
la International 3, Wisconsin State 


! Excluding manager. 
3 Not available 
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SEASON OF 1949 


Major 
National 
American 

Class AAA 
American Associati 
International 
Pacific Coast 

Class AA 
Southern Associatior 
Texas 

Class A 


Central 


North 
North ¢ 
Ohio-Indi 
Pony 
Arizona tio Grar 
Border ( 
Californi 
Canadian 
Central 


yoner st 
obaceo Stats 
irginia 
Vestern ( 

4 

V ise 


I 
1 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Season of 1950 


BY CLASS . 
j j 
Player | Active Club total 
League class reserve | player salary limit 
limit | Jimit per month 
N 
Major 40 25 None 4 
AAA. Se) 25 None A 
AA a7 25 ap 4 
A-1 32 19 1 $7, A 
A 32 19 15, 700 E 
B 27 17 14) 0 0) C 
Cc 24 17 13, 400 I 
D 21 17 12, 600 19 
E 18 13 7H 
BY LEAGUES 
[Total leagues in 1950, 60] - 
Salary Salary 
Player limit Player | limit 
limit per limit per 
month month ” 
7 — = 5 ae ed _ ; = N 
Major: Class C—Continued | 
American. ...._.- Pee 25 None Gulf Coast : 16 | $3, 400 
National... .....-. ied 25 None Middle Atlantic | 17 | 3,400 Cc 
Class AAA: Northern : 17 | 3,400 
American Association 23 None Pioneer | 17 3, 400 
International 21 None Provincial | 3,400 
Pacific Coast = ‘ 25 None Rio Grande Valley ; 16 3, 200 Cc 
Class AA: Sunset 17 3, 400 
Southern Association 19 — Western Association 17 3, 400 
Texas_.. 20 «$10, 000 West Texas-New Mexico 16! 3,200 Cc 
Class A: Class D: ' 
Central.....- 18 5, 700 Alabama State e 17} 2,600 
Eastern ; 19 5, 700 Appalachian 7} 2,600 
South Atlantic 18 5, 400 Blue Ridge : 17 | 12,600 
Western Diasens 19 5,700 Coastal Plain 17} 2,600 Cc 
Class B: Far West 17 2 600 
Big State ‘ 17 4,000 Florida State eas 17 | 2,600 
Carolina ‘ 17 4, 000 Georgia-Alabama._. .. 16) 2,600 
Colonial 17 4, 000 Georgia- Florida. - 17 |} 2,600 
Florida International 17 4, 000 Georgia State_ oe 16 2, 600 
Inter-State ‘ 17 4, 000 K-O-M 17 | 2,600 
Piedmont 17 4, 000 Kitty ‘ P es 17 2. 600 
Southeastern j 17 4,000 | Longhorn , 16/ 2,600 
Three-I : 17 | 4,000 Mississippi-Ohio V alle y js 16 | 12,600 
Tri-State 17 4, 000 Mountain States. 17 2. 600 Ci 
Western International - ; (3) North Atlantic ; 17 2, 600 
Class C: North Carolina State 17} 2,600 
Arizona-Texas 17 3, 400 Ohio-Indiana ea 17} 2,600 
Border . 17 3, 400 | Pony = 17) 2.600 
California 17 3, 400 Sooner State : 16 | 2, 250 
Canadian-A merican 17 3, 400 Tobacco State 117} 2,600 = 
Cotton States 17 3, 400 Virginia 17 | 2, 600 | 
East Texas 16 13, 400 Western Carolina... 17 | 2, 600 
Evangeline. _- ee : 16 3, 400 Wisconsin State z 17 | 2, 600 


! Excluding manager. 
# Not available. 
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Season of 1951 


League class 


BY 


BY CLASS 


Active 
player 
limit 


Player 
reserve 
limit 


LEAGUES 


[Total leagues in 1951, 52) 


Salary 
limit 
per 

month | 


Player 
limit 


Major: 
American 
National 
Class AAA 
American Association 
Internationa! 
Pacific Coast 
Class AA: 
Southern Association 
Texas 
Class A 
Central 
Eastern 
South Atlantic 
Western 
Class B: 
Big State 
Carolina 
Florida International 
Gulf Coast 
Inter-State 
Piedmont 
Three-I 
Tri-State 
Western International 
Class C 
Border 
California 
Canadian-A merican 
Cotton States 


None 
None 


None | 
None 
None 


$10, 000 


, 700 
700 
400 
700 


awa 


wo 


000 
000 
000 | 
000 | 
000 
000 
000 
000 | 


Silat al alata ot 


3, 400 
3, 400 
3, 400 
3, 400 





1 Excluding manager. 
2 Not available. 


80861—52——-ser. 1, pt. 6—— 89 


Class C—Continued 
FE vangeline 
Longhorn 
Middle Atlantic 
Northern 
Pioneer 
Provincial 
Southwest International 
Western Association 
West Texas-New Mexico 

Class D 
Alabama- Florida 
Appalachian 
Coastal Plain 
Far West 
Florida State 
Georgia-Alabama 
Georgia-F lorida 
Georgia State 
k-O-M 
Kitty 
Mississippi-Ohio Valley 
Mountain States 
North Carolina State 
Ohio-Indiana 
Pony 
Sooner State 
Virginia 
Western Carolina 
Wisconsin State 


Club total 
salary limit 
per month 


Salary 
limit 
per 
month 


Player 
limit 


$3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 


ou 


NNNNNIs NRNNNNN NNN hhh 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
700 
400 
400 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
600 
600 
600 
600 
00 
250 
600 
600 
600 





56 
02/0185 @oue 
$80,609 jo Au0. 


1S, OS6I 





ee yy 


Q sso/9 io aa 
7 v 


POWER 


- 
(A QO{IOAD 40% Pm Y 
0p jenbecens —— a 4 
1-7 $so/2 


~ 

} 
— 
x 
Cae 
~ 
~ 
~ 
= 
im 


7 sso/D 
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{From L. Heilbroner, Information on Players Secured by the Federal League, 


1904: 


1905 


1008 : 
1900: 
1910: 


1911 


1912: 


191s: 


191: 


old: 
114: 


"A 


1911: 
1912: 
1912: 


1913 


1914: 
14: 


1907 : 


Ju 
10S 


1906: 
107 : 
LON: 
1909 : 
LOU: 
10: 
111: 


1911 


112 


1913: Philadelphia, National League ei ene ee 
1914: Phi'adelphia, National League______________ Be: Fe 


1915 
1916 


1910: 


11: 
1912: 
1913: 
1914: 


1914: 
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CHASE, HAau.— Buffalo Federal Club 
Started playing professional ball with Los Angeles 
7: New York, American League... _.__-- 
California League (outlaw) ~~ ~---~~~ 
New York, American League__-_ 
New York, American League 
: New York, American League__—-- 
New York, American League : — 
New York, American League. oes Pepe J as 
‘: Chicago, American League- per 
Chicago, American League _per 
ib) 


per season 


season 


season 


(Violated his contract and joined Buffalo Federal Ch 


dditional bonus of $500, 
JoHNSON, Gronge H.—Kansas City Federal Club 


per month 
per 


Started playing professional ball with St. Joseph 
Chicago, American League 

St. Joseph__--- Salvin basen 

: Cincinnati__- Pe eee . = per season 
Cincinnati_- : So Cian ae ee 
(Violated contract and joined Kansas City Federal Club) —~-- 


season 


JOHNSON, WALTER—WASHINGTON CLUB 


Started playing professional ball with Washington (joined club j 
i)... 


KILLEFER, WILLIAM.—Philadelphia National Club 


per month- 
do 


Started playing professional ball with Kalamazoo___ 
Jackson, Mich i oe 7 a eine 
Austin : ai eiciahiedld ; 7 do 
Tlouston : ey — 

St. Louis, American League per month 
St. Louis, American League _.per season 
Buffalo a Se en eee ee a 
: Philadelphia, National League____ __per season__ 
: Philadelphia, National League _per season 
per season 
per season__ 
per season 
per season 


: Philadelphia, National League________- ‘Sei 
: Philadelphia, National League ; AM 


MarsAns, A.—St. Louis Federal Club 
-_per month_- 


season. 


do 


Started playing professional ball with New Britain_ 
Cincinnati... - 

Cincinnati___ : 

Cincinnati OS eebice se Ss 
| SE ee eee — 
(Violated his contract and joined St. Louis Federal Club) —_~- 
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1917) 


Salary 


S6, OOO 


6, OOO 
6G, OOO) 


Saiary 
per 
seuson 
S1, O50 
2, TOO 
3, 500 
1, OW) 
7, OOO 
7, OOO 
7, OOO 
10, 000 
12, 500 
12, 500 


Salary 
$15 } 

") 

125 

0 

“any 
1, 500 
1 5ow 
2 500 
o, 200 
8. 200 
6, 500 
6.500 
6, 500 
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Number of minor leagues in operation, 1900-1951 


| 
| Class A! Class B | Class C | Class D 
Total at Total at __ oe a eS nes. _| a as 
Year Start | finish | | 
| wt oe a oe, eT. ae At | At 
| | | Start | finish | start | finish | start finish | start finish 
Ae dee Te Se SS oe pe PRESS BERIT. ae a 

1900... __.. 13 8 |. 
ee SAE. | 13 | 10 | 
NEES | 17 | 16 OB ‘ | 
1903__- ee, 19 | 19 | et Set ES Sere co) eS 
_  _—aeetees 23 | | ee eae a een | 
1905... _- 28 | 27 | 5 | 5 | 6 6 | 6 6 11 
1906______- 28 27 5 | 5 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 7 10 ) 
1907__ 34 | 32 | 5 | 5 7 | 7 | 5 | 5 | 17 l 
1908 32 | 32 | 5 | 5 | 7 7 | 4 | 16 | It 
1909. ,° a? ae 5 | 5 | 7 7 | 5 6 17 
1910 46 42 5 | 5 7 7 | 5 5 29 | 2 
1911 | 43 | 39 5 5 | 8 8 6 6 | 24 | 2 
1912 | 47 | 36 5 5 | 8 8 | 4 4 | 30 l 
=e | 42 39 5 5 | 8 | 8 6 6 23 2a 
ee 40 37 | 5 5 9 9 7 7 19 1 
EEE 2 22 | 5 5 | 6 6 4 3 14 | 5 
1916. 24 22 5 5 | 6 6 | 3 3 10 5 
1917_. 20 12 6 5 5 4 | 2 1 | 7 2 
1918_ 9 1 | 6 1 2 0 1 0 | 0 
1919. 15 13 | 6 6 5 3 | 3 0 | 1 
1920_- 22 21 | 6 6 7 7 | 1 1} 8 | 7 
1921__ | 26 26 7 7 7 7 2 | 2 10 | i 
1932. ....- | 30 29 | 7 7 | 7 6 4] 4 | 12 | 12 
1923... 31 | 28 | 7 | 7 | 6 6 | 4 4 14 | 1! 
1924_. 28 | 25 7 7 | 6 6 | 3 2 | 12 | rT 
1925_- 25 | 24 7 7 | 5 | 5 | 3 3 10 | ) 
1926__ | 28 25 | 7 at 7 6 4 4 10 | 1s 
1927 24 | 24 | TI 7 | 6 6 4 4 7 | 7 
1928... 30 | 24 7 | 7 | 8 | 7 3 3 12 | 7 
1929. | 26 | 24 | 7 | 7 | 6 | 6 | 3 3 10 | 8 
1930__- 23 | 21 | 7 7 6 5 3 3 7 | ' 
1931 | 19 | 16 7 | 7 | 3 3 2 2 7 | { 
1932 18 | 13 7 | 6 | 5 | 3 2 2 4} 2 
1933__ } 14 | 14 | 7 | 7 | 3 3 2 2 2 2 
1934. _- | 20 19 7 | 7 | 3 2 4| 4 6 6 
1935... 21 | 21 | 7 | 7 | 2 2 4 4 8 8 
1936... 26 | 26 | 7 | 7 | 2 | 2 5 5 12 12 
1937 7 | 7 | 7 | 7 | § 5 5 5 20 | 2n 
1938. 7 37 | 6 6 | 5 | 5 5 5 21 | 
1939. 41 | 41 6 6 | 5 5 8 8 | 22 22 
1940 44 43 6 | 6 | 7 | ’ 8 8 23 | 2 
1941__ 41 | 41 | 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 10 10 19 19 
IS sidis amare 31 26 | 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 8 | 7 11 
1943_- 9 | 9 5 | 5 | 2 | 2 | 0 | 0 2 
1944____.- , 10 10 5 5 | 2 | 2 0 | 0 3 ; 
1945_. 12 | 12 5 | 5 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 4 { 
1946_....... 43 | 42 7 | 7 | 8 | 7 | 11 11 17 1 
SS 52 52 8 | ~ | 9 | a) 15 15 20 20 
1948. 58 | 58 9 | 9 | 9 | 9 | 15 | 15 | 25 2 
BNE Shs. aeons ‘wall 59 59 9 | 9 | 11 11 14 14 | 25 2 
1950... _- aa 58 | 57 9 | 9 | 10 9 16 | 16 23 | 2 
iis acncredaadis | 80; 49 9 | 9 9 | 9 13} 12 19 ! 

' } j ' 





| 
} 





1 Including minor leagues of A, A-1, AA, and AAA classifications. 
Norte.—Independent or ‘‘outlaw”’ leagues not within organtzed basebal) are not ineinded. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD, IN THE UNITED STATES CiIrcutIr Coun! 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT, OCTOBER TERM 1930, No. 4586, MILWAUKE! 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AND St. LOUIS AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL Co. v. K. M 
LANDIS AND FRED BENNETT 


(The following set forth in this subsection is an extract taken from the minutes 
of the joint meeting of the National and American Leagues of Profession:! 
Baseball Clubs held on December 10, 1925 :) 

Mr. O'Connor. The second matter is a rule prohibiting a club transferring 2 
player outright, after he has been optioned two successive seasons, from acquir 
ing him prior to intervention of draft. 

That also was considered by the advisory council and approved. Perhaps 
Mr. Barnard would make a statement regarding it. 


J 
] 
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Mr. BarRNArRD. That rule always was in existence under the old National 
agreement as the National Commission rule, and it was overlooked in the 
adoption of the first agreement and was not embodied in this agreement, and 
some of the other National Commission rules were that it did not appear in the 
old National agreement. It seems to me like it is a desirable rule to have. 

Mr. Breapon. I don't think we ought to limit ourselves in favoring the minor 
leagues, making it impossible for ourselves to buy back our own ballplayers. In 
the past he has been left there until after the draft, and some other club can 
purchase him. As long as it is in the rules, I do not see why we should handicap 
ourselves in any way. We have a player; we put him out on option and we 
sell him. The third year he may come all of a sudden; and, if we have no 
chance to protect ourselves for all the money we spent on him, and as long as 
it is not in the rules, I don’t see why we should put it in the rules to injure 
our own selves. 

Mr. Veeck. Mr. Chairman, regardless of the right of the club or the player, I 
should not like to vote for a rule that would prohibit any ball club from pur- 
chasing any ballplayer, in an honest manner, when that ball club thought that 
ballplayer might help this ball club, just as a plain matter of fact proposition 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Veeck, this will prohibit it only until after the draft, 
After the draft they could buy him. 

-_ a > * o e o 

Mr. BArNarp. My recollection of the whole question involved in this rule is 
that in the adoption of the original national agreement about 22 years ago, there 
was a provision which prohibited the farming of ballplayers. At that time it 
wus not even considered good practice to put a ballplayer out at all. After that 
agreement was adopted, I believe, it was Mr. Ebbets who conceived the idea of 
optioning a ballplayer, thereby creating a method whereby a ballplayer could 
be put out with a minor league club and recalled, and still without technically 
breaching the provision that a ballplayer should not be farmed. The fact of the 
matter is that the entire optional idea has been in a sense a subterfuge to over- 
come an idea that existed in the original adoption of the agreement. Now, it 
was pretty generally established that 2 years was the proper length of time 
when any one major league ball club should control a young ballplayer, and 
if he does not develop enough in 2 years to enable them to keep him, it is 
possible that that may be due to the fact that they already are well supplied 
with players, and it is merely another version, you might say, of the waiver 
rule, that some other club might desire this and that player and might be willing 
to take him if they had an opportunity to do so, 

. . ™ + * e . 

Commissioner LANpIs. You have had him out 2 years, recall him the second 
year, transfer him outright the third year, before you can buy him back the draft 
must intervene. All in favor say “Aye.” Contrary “No.” Call the roll, Mr. 
Secretary. 

(The secretary called the roll.) 

Mr. O'Connor. The vote in the National League is one in favor and seven op- 
posed ; American League, six in favor, two opposed. 

(The commissioner's vote was in favor of the amendment.) 

. * * * e s * 

((e) The following set forth in this subsection is an extract taken from the 
minutes of the joint meeting of the National and American Leagues of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs held in 1927 :) 

Commissioner LANpIS. We might dispose of these as we go along. It is a pretty 
long amendment. Has anybody anything to say on that provision? 

Mr. Heypver. It came in for a pretty thorough discussion in our organization 
and it was our opinion that a lot of this section should be eliminated—in fact, all 
of it should be eliminated, and that the last section (e) should be covered in the 
player's contract in the form which it now appears. That clause that was in the 
player’s contract was a splendid clause. 

Mr. Barnarp. The American League found nothing, Mr. Commissioner, to 
object to and authorized me to vote “yes” on the entire section. 

Commissioner LANpIs. Section (@), or rather subdivision (@) is a provision 
that no club or stockholder or official of a club shall directly or indirectly own 
stock or have any financial interest in any other club in the same league. What 
is the argument against that? 
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Mr. Herypwer. As far as syndicate baseball is concerned—I doubt whether we 
have any syndicate baseball to contend with. There was a thought that in years 
past baseball has often been in bad shape as between clubs, occasionally, and I 
know in our organization the club owners have had to come to the help of other 
clubs. This is the argument we had in our league. 

Commissioner LANpts. The league can loan money to one of its members, but 
this goes to the question of financial relationships, ownerships between club 
members of the same league. 

Mr. AuSTRIAN (reading). “Nor shall any such club, stockholder, or official 
thereof loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any such person unless 
all the facets of the transaction shall first be fully disclosed to the other clubs 
of the league concerned and to the advisory counci] and be approved.” 

In other words, the American League has got such a provision in its constitu- 
tion. For instance, we would not think it was fair to the other members of the 
league for, say, Chicago to own substantial interest in Cleveland or Boston or 
what not, for this reason, that the manipulation of apparently competing institu- 
tions would be very much modified and very much altered if one club had a 
substantial interest or control in another. You are holding out to the public at 
all times that you have no such interest. In case of stress we have a provision 
in our constitution, Mr. Commissioner, that a club may with the consent and full 
disclosure of the league loan money to or in other ways assist, if the league so 
consents. I think that is one of the most substantial things in the whole fabric 
of baseball. 

Commissioner LANpIs. Well, to come back to this first one, that just prohibits 
common ownership of competing clubs. 

Mr. Heyprer. I move you call the roll on these provisions. 

Commissioner LAaNpts. Read that proposed amendment, Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. O'Connor (reading). “Src. 23 (a). No club, or stockholder or official of a 
club shall directly or indirectly own stock or have any financial interest in any 
other club in its league.” 

Commissioner LANDis. Call the roll, Mr. Secretary. 

(The vote was as follows). National League: Boston, yes; Brooklyn, yes; 
Chicago, yes; Cincinnati, yes; New York, yes; Philadelphia, yes; Pittsburg, yes; 
St. Louis, yes. 

Mr. BarNarD. The American League votes “‘yes.’ 

Coumiissioner LANpis. It is adopted. Read the next, Mr. O’Connor. 

* . * * ° * * 


((25) A joint meeting of the two major leagues was held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, on December 12, 1929. Each club in each of the major leagues 
was represented at this meeting. The St. Louis Club was represented by said 
Ball who was and is the president thereof. At this meeting said Ball made a 
talk with reference to ownership of minor league ball clubs, in which he said :) 

The St. Louis American League Baseball Co. has not a dollar in any other club 
or league, but individually I have. So I started to get these ball clubs to build 
up a ballplayer. At the present time I am interested in the Springfield, Mo., 
club. I do not know what league that is in it is a beginner. From there we 
shoot them to the Tulsa Club, which is a little higher class. If the boy makes 
good on the Springfield Club he goes to Tulsa. I then got an interest in the 
Wichita Falls Club and if he makes good at Tulsa we send him down to Wichita 
and see how good he is. If he makes good at Wichita we send him to Milwaukee 
where I have an intrest, or we send him to the Browns, depending on how good 
he is, 

((26) Art. IIT, sec. 2, of the constitution of the American League of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs adopted December 15, 1926, provides :) 

No member of the league, either by itself or through its officers, stockholders, 
or otherwise, shall be or become interested by means of stock ownership or 
otherwise in any other member of the league, or in the conduct or operation of 
more than one baseball club in the league. 

s o ~ . . * . 

(A portion of a document stipulated to be the minutes of the annual joint 
meeting of the major league clubs held in December 1928, at Chicago, was read 
in evidence by counsel for plaintiffs as follows :) 

Commissioner LANDIS. Now, gentlemen, for the information of the commis- 
sioner’s office and for the information of all of you, 1 would like to have a state- 
ment from each club here teday of its ownership or control of minor league clubs. 
This is necessary for the intelligent administration of the proxy rules, and it is 
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fair to all members of this organization that they should know of the owner- 
ship by members of the two leagues of minor league clubs, or control of minor 
Jeague clubs, or contract arrangements for the operation of minor league clubs. 

Will you call the roll, Mr. O’Connor, and we will get this memoranda as the 
clubs are called. 

Secretary O'CONNOR. National League, Boston. 

Answer: Boston Nationals owns and controls the Providence Club: it has no 
interest in any other club outside of its own. 

Question: Brooklyn. 

Answer: The Macon Club, 

Question: Chicago. 

Answer: The Chicago Club owns a controlling interest in the Reading Club. 
The Chicago Club has no interest whatsoever in the Los Angeles Club, which is 
owned by Mr. William Wrigley, Jr.: and the Chicago Club and the Los Angeles 
Club have worked independently and have no working connection whatsoever, 

Question: Cincinnati. 

Answer; Columbus, Ohio; and Peoria, IIL 

Question: New York. 

Answer: Not any. 

Question : Philadelphia. 

Answer: Not any. 

Question: Pittsburgh 

Answer: Columbia, 8S. C., and Salisbury, N. C, 

Question: St. Louis. 

Answer: Rochester, Houston, Danville, Dayton, Topeka. We have not settled 
on Waynesboro and Laurel yet. 

Question: Boston Americans. 

Answer: No. 

Question: Chicago Americans. 

Answer: No. 

Question: Cleveland. 

Answer : The Cleveland Club owns the Frederick Club of the Blue Ridge League, 
and has an arrangement with the Terre Haute Club of this nature: It has no 
interest in the Terre Haute Club, other than the Terre Haute Club agrees to 
handle its players, and, in return, the Cleveland Club agrees to stand any deficit 
of the Terre Haute Club. If it makes any profit the Terre Haute Club gets it. 
Last year it cost us $14,000. 

Question: Detroit. 

Answer: Evansville and Fort Smith having a working agreement similar to 
Mr. Evans’, and the Hanover Club. 

Question: New York Americans? 

Answer: No interest in any club at present, but we expect to have. 

Question : Philadelphia. 

Answer: We have an interest in the Portland, Oreg., Club, but I do not think 
we have a controlling interest. 

Question: St. Louis. 

Answer: The St. Louis American Baseball Co. has no interest in any other 
club, 

Question: Has the owner of the St. Louis American Baseball Club any interest 
in any other club? 

Answer: Tulsa, Muskogee. Last year, speaking of losses, Tulsa lost $27,000; 
Muskogee, $17,000. 

Question: Washington. 

Answer: No. 

The CoMMISSIONER. I suppose in view of what you gentlemen have said about 
losses, in common frankness I should say to you that my regret is the losses 
were not about 14 times that much. 


THE NATIONAL AGREEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL CLUBS, 1889 


THIS AGREEMENT, made between the Association known and designated as the 
National League of Base Ball Clubs, of the one part, and the Association known 
and designated as the American Association of Base Ball Clubs, of the other 
part, witnesseth, that 

I. This document shall be entitled The National Agreement, and shall su- 
persede and be a substitute for all other Agreements, similarly or otherwise 
designated, heretofore existing between the parties hereto 
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II. (a) No contract shall be made for the service of any player by any Club 
member of either party hereto for a longer period than seven months, beginning 
April 1st, and terminating October 31st, and no such contract for services to be 
rendered after the expiration of the current year shall be made prior to the 20th 
day of October of such year, nor shall any player, without the consent of Club 
to which he is under contract, enter into any negotiation or contract with any 
Club, Club agent, or individual for services to be rendered in an ensuing year 
prior to the said 20th of October. Upon written proof of a violation of this sec 
tion the Board of Arbitration shall disqualify such player for and during said 
ensuing year, and shall inflict a fine of five hundred dollars, payable forthwith 
into the treasury of the Board, upon the Club in whose interests such negotiations 
or contract was entered into. 

(b) Every regular contract shall be registered and approved by the Secretary 
of the Association of which the contracting Club is a member, who shall forth 
with notify the Secretary of the other Association party hereto, and the other 
Club members of his Association. 

III. When a player under contract with or reservation by any Club member 
of either Association party hereto is expelled, black-listed, suspended or ren 
dered ineligible in accordance with its rules, notice of such disqualification shal! 
be served upon the Secretary of the Board of Arbitration by the Secretary of 
the Association from whose Club such player shall have been thus disqualified, 
and the Secretary of the Board shall forthwith serve notice of such disqualifica 
tion upon the Secretary of the other Association party hereto. When a player 
becomes ineligible under the provisions of this Agreement, the Secretary of the 
Board of Arbitration shall notify the Secretaries of the Association parties 
hereto of such disqualification, and from the receipt of such notice, all Club 
members of the parties hereto shall be debarred from employing or playing 
with, or against, such disqualified player, until the period of disqualification 
shall have terminated, or the disqualification be revoked by the Association 
from which such player was disqualified, or by the Board of Arbitration, and 
due notice of such revocation served upon the Secretary of the other Associa- 
tion, and by him upon his respective Clubs. 

IV. Upon the tenth day of October in each year the Secretary of each Asso- 
ciation shall transmit to the Secretary of the other Association a reserve list 
of players, not exceeding fourteen in number, then under contract with each 
of its several Club members, and of such players reserved in any prior reserve 
list, who have refused to contract with said Club members, and of all eligible 
players, and such players, together with all others thereafter to be regularly 
contracted with by such Club members, are and shall be ineligible to contract with 
any other Club member of either Association party hereto, except as herein 
after prescribed. 

V. Upon the release of a player from contract or reservation with any Club 
member of either Association party hereto, the services of such player shall at 
once be subject to the acceptance of the other Clubs of such Association, ex 
pressed in writing or by telegraph, to the Secretary of such Association ex 
pressed in writing or by telegraph, to the Secretary thereof, for a period of 
ten days after notice of said release, and thereafter, if said services be not 
so accepted, said player may negotiate and contract with any other Club. The 
Secretary of such Association shall send notice to the Secretary of the other 
Association of said player’s release on the date thereof, and of said acceptance 
of his services at or before the expiration of the ten days aforesaid. Provided 
that the disbanment of a Club or its expulsion from membership in either Asso- 
ciation party hereto shall operate as a release of all its players from contract 
and reservation, but the service of such player shall at once be subject to the 
acceptance of the other Clubs of such Association as hereinbefore provided. 

VI. Each Club member of either Association party hereto shall have exclu 
sive control of its own territory, and no Club shell be entitled to membership 
in either Association party hereto from any city or town in which a Club 
member of either Association party hereto is located. Provided, that nothing 
contained herein shall prohibit any Club member of either Association party 
hereto from resigning its membership in such Association during the month of 
November in any year, and being admitted to membership in the other Associa 
tion with all rights and privileges conferred by this Agreement. 

VII. No game shall be played between any Club member or either Association 
party hereto, or any of its players under contract or reservation with any other 
club or “team” while presenting in its nine an ineligible player. A violation 
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of this section shall subject each offender to fine or expulsion in the discretion 
of the Board of Arbitration. 

VIII. Each Association party hereto shall have the right to make and enforce 
all rules and regulations pertaining to the control, discipline, and compensation 
of all players under contract with and reservation by its Club members, provided 
such rules and regulations shall in no way conflict with the provisions of this 
Agreement. 

IX. A Board of Arbitration, consisting of three duly accredited representatives 
from each of the Associations parties hereto, shall convene annually at a place 
mutually to be arranged, and shall organize by the election of a chairman, secre- 
tary, and such other officers and committees as to them shall seem meet and 
proper. They may make, and from time to time revoke, alter, and repeal all 
necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent with this Agreement, for their 
meetings, procedure, and the general transaction of their business. Their mem- 
bership on said Board shall be determinable at the pleasure of their respective 
appointing Associations upon duly certified notice thereof. A quorum shall 
consist of at least two representatives from each Association, and all questions 
shall be voted upon separately by the respective delegations, and no such 
changes or additions shall be made unless concurred in by a majority of the 
delegates of each Association. 

X. In addition to all matters that may be specially referred to them by both 
of the Association parties hereto, the said Board shall have sole, exclusive, and 
final jurisdiction of all disputes and complaints arising under and all interpre 
tations of this Agreement. They shall also, in the interests of harmony and 
peace, arbitrate upon and decide all differences and disputes arising between 
the Associations parties hereto and between a Club member of one and a Club 
member of the other Association party hereto. Provided that nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed as giving authority to said Board to alter, amend, 
or modify any section or part of any section of the Constitution of either Asso 
ciation party hereto. 


THE 1892 NATIONAL AGREEMENT, ADOPTED ABOUT MARCH 1, 1892 
{Reprinted in the Sporting Life of March 5, 1892] 


THIS AGREEMENT between the National League and the American Association 
of Professional Base Ball Clubs, hereinafter designated as the party of the 
first part, such eligible professional baseball associations as shall, with the 
assent of the National Board of Professional Base Ball Associations, be ad- 
mitted to Class A and become signatory parties hereto—hereinafter designated 
as the parties of the second part, and such other eligible professional baseball 
associations as shall, with the assent of said National Board, be admitted to 
Class B and become signatory parties hereto—hereinafter designated as the 
parties of the third part. Witnesseth, That 

1. This instrument shall be called the National Agreement of Professional 
Base Ball Associations. 

2. The general enforcement of this agreement, the protection of rights there- 
under, the determination of all controversies as hereinafter provided, and gen- 
erally the regulation of all things within the scope of this Agreement, are each 
and severally conferred upon and committed to a Board to be known as the 
National Board of Professional Base Ball Associations. This Board shall con- 
sist of three delegates, representing the party of the first part, and one delegate, 
representing each of the parties of the second part, elected each year by their 
respective constituent associations, The officers of the Board shall consist of 
a Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer, which offices may be filled by either one, 
two, or three persons. All officers, assistants, agents, or employees shall be 
selected, and all other questions, except as hereinafter prescribed, shall be de- 
cided by the entire Board, a majority of the delegates of the parties of the 
first part concurring in such selection and decision. A quorum for the trans- 
action of business shall be constituted by the presence of a majority of the 
delegates of the party of the first part. 

3. The Board may adopt rules and regulations prescribing the duties of each 
and all of its officers, its methods of procedure, and the general transaction of 
its business. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Board, and it shall have full and final 
jurisdiction : 
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(a) To hear and determine all disputes and complaints between associations 
and clubs ; between one club and another, members of different associations; be 
tween clubs and players or managers, and, in addition thereto, all disputes and 
complaints arising under and of all matters involving the interpretation of the 
National Agreement or the disposition of the rights thereunder. Clubs be 
longing to the same association, by mutual consent, or upon the request of the 
association to which they belong, may refer any controversy between such 
clubs, or in which such clubs are interested, to the Board for decision or 
adjustment. 

(b) In the performance of its duties the Board shall have power to impose 
fines or penalties upon associations, clubs, club officers, players, manavers, 
scorers, 2nd umpires, and to suspend any such organization or person from 
the protection and privileges of the National Agreement in any instances in 
which, in its opinion, it or he shall have been guilty of conduct detrimental to 
the general welfare of the game or in violation of the letter or spirit of the 
National Agreement. 

(c) Its decision shall be final over any and all matters within its jurisdiction 

(d) It may reinstate any person or body suspended. 

(e) It shall have power to make such reasonable assessments upon clubs or 
associations as may be necessary to defray the expenses incidental to the per 
formance of its duties and the enforcement of this Agreement. 

(f) It may make all orders, rules, and regulations, which it may deem neces 
sary for the performance of its duties and the exercise of ifs powers, and to 
accomplish the purpose in view in its establishment and amend and supplement 
the same from time to time: provided, prior notice of any proposed amendments 
or supplements to be given to all members of the Board before action be taken 
thereon. 

(gz) It may cause the proceedings or rulings, or any part thereof, in any case 
which may be deemed of sufficient importance to serve as a precedent, to be pub 
lished in such a manner as may be prescribed. 

(h) Whenever any body or person shall desire to submit any matter for the 
consideration of the Board, it shall be presented to the Chairman by a concise 
statement thereof, and accompanied by such evidence as may be in support of 
such statement. Notice shall be given to any other body or person interested 
in the matter to make answer and to present appropriate evidence in support 
thereof. 

5. (a) Associations, parties of the second part, shall be known and designated 
as members of Class A, and associations, parties of the third part, shall he 
known and desienated as members of Class B, and an association of either class 
whose membership shal] at any time be reduced to less than four clubs actually 
engaged in a schedule of championship games, during and to the close of the 
season, Shall cease to be parties to, and forfeit all rights, privileges, and protection 
under the National Agreement. 

(b) When an association applies for protection and classification under the 
National Agreement, it shall include and state in its application to the Seere- 
tary of the Board: The class, A or B, into which it seeks admission; the list 
of its club members, with the respective location of their business offices and 
playing grounds: the monthly salary limit for its club teams and maximum 
monthly salary limit of their players: a copy of the constitution and bylaws 
of the association: a pledge or agreement for the maintenance of said salary 
limit and the faithful performance of its obligations under the National Agree- 
ment, its own constitution and bylaws, and its other contractual obligations: 
which classification, clnb membership, location of club offices and playing 
grounds, salary limit, constitution, bylaws and pledge or agreement shall not, 
after approval by the Board, be changed, modified, altered, or released without 
the assent of the Board. 

(c) Class A shall constitute associations whose clubs shall have the privilege 
of contracting with their players for one, two, or three seasons or years and of 
reservation in accordance with Art. 9 of players under contracts of only one 
season or year: subject to the right of “selection” of their players by a club mem- 
ber of the party of the first part, in accordance with Art. 6, at the rate of $1000 
for the release of each player so “selected.” When such association shall consist 
of but four clubs it shall pay to the Secretary of the Board $250 for each of 
said elnbs; when of six elubs, $200 for each of said clubs: when of eight or more 
clubs, $150 for each of said clubs. Such payments to be made before the begin- 
ning of the championship season, 
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(d) Class B shall constitute associations whose clubs shall have the privilege 
of contracting with their players for but one season with or without reservation, 
in accordance with Art. 9, as they may elect by notice to the Secretary of the 
Board prior to the beginning of their championship season. Such association 
shall be subject to the right of “selection” by a club member of either of the 
parties of the first and second part, in accordance with Art. 6, at the rate of 
$500 for the release of each player so “selected”—if entitled to rese rvation 
privileces. When such Association shall elect reservation privileges, it shall pay 
to the Secretary of the Board for each of its clubs one-half the sums payable, 
as above prescribed, for associations in Class A, and, when not entitled to reserva- 
tion privileges, the sum of twenty-five dollars per club prior to the beginning 
of the playing season. 

6. (a) For the purpose of enabling players to advance in their profession, 
a club member of the party of the first part may, at any time after October 
1 in any year and before February 1 of the succeeding year, with the consent 
of the Board, negotiate with any player then under contract with or reserva- 
tion by a club member of such association, and “seleet” such player upon pay- 
ment of the sum specified in Art. 5. And a club member of an association in 
Class A may negotiate with and make similar “selection” of a player then under 
contract and reservation by a club member of an association in Class B. VP 
vided, that no such “selection” shall be enforced, and no transfer of a player 
shal! be made uniess he shall receive an increase of salary. 

(b) Any cinb, entitled to make “selection” of a player and desiring to do so 
shall notify the Secretary of the Board, stating the name of the player and 
of the club with which he is under contract or reservation, and enclosing the 
amount specified in Art. 5, to be paid for such release. The Secretary shill 
thereupon notify the club or association from which such “selection” is to be 
made, and shall order his transfer to the “selecting” club. Notice of such trans- 
fer shall thereupon be promulgated. 

7. Contracts between clubs and players shall be in writing in the form pre- 
scribed by the Board. An informal contract, whether evidenced by telegram 
or other writing, shall be valid for a period not exceeding thirty days, until 
a contract in the prescribed form shall be tendered by the contracting club to 
the contracting player. The failure of the club to so tender such formal con- 
tract will release the player from all contractual obligations thereunder, and 
the refusal of the player to execute such formal contract, when so tendered 
shall extend the validity of his informal contract until he shall execute said 
formal contract. 

S. No club shall at any time enter into negotiations or contract with any player 
under contract to or reservation by another club without the latter’s consent 
under such fines and penalties as the Board may inflict. 

9%. On or before the tenth day of October in each year the secretaries of ass 
ciationus, parties thereto, entitled to the privilege of reservation, shall transmit 
to the Secretary of the Board a reserve list of players, not exceeding fourteen 
in number, then under contract with each of its several club members, for the 
current or for any succeeding season or seasons, and in addition thereto a list 
of such pliyvers reserved in any prior annual reserve list, who have refused 
to contract with such elubs, and of all ineligible players. Such players, together 
with all others thereafter to be regularly contracted with by such clubs, are 
and shall be ineligible to contract with any other club of any association, except 
as herein prescribed. The Secretary of said Board shall thereupon promulgate 
such lists, provided that no club shall be permitted to reserve any player while 
in vreas of salary to him. 

10. The Board may also release from contract or reservation any player or 
manager when the club with which he has contracted, or by which he has been 
reserved, shall be in arrevrs to him for salary for more than fifteen days after 
such salary became due; or when the reserving club has failed to tender to any 
player, on or before the first day of March, after such reservation, a formal con- 
tract, with a salary of at least such an amount per month as the Board may 
fix as the minimum salary to be paid to such player, or when any such reserv- 
ing club has transferred its membership after the close of a championship season 
to a different association, if the Board shall deem that the player will be preju 
diced by such transfer. 

11. When a player under contract or reservation by any club of an association 
purty hereto shall be expelled, suspended, or rendered ineligible, in accordance 
with the rules of such association, notice of such disqualification shall be given 
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to the said Board by the secretary of the association from whose club the player 
may have been thus disqualified, and the Board shall forthwith give notice 
of such disqualification to the several clubs acting under this agreement. When 
a player shall become ineligible under the provisions of this Agreement, or by 
order of the Board, the Secretary of the Board shall notify the several clubs 
acting under this Agreement of such disqualification. From the receipt of any 
such notice all club members of associations acting under this Agreement shal! 
be debarred from employing or playing with or against such disqualified player 
until the period of disqualification shall have terminated or the disqualification 
be revoked by the association from which such player was disqualified, or by 
the Board, and due notice of such revocation shall be given by the Board to the 
said several clubs. 

12. Any player who has entered into a contract with any club of an associa 
tion party hereto may be suspended without pay or fined by such club or asso 
ciation for breach of contract or breach of any of the rules of such club or 
ussociation, and he shall thereafter be ineligible to sign or play during the re 
mainder of the current season with any of the clubs of any association acting 
hereunder, unless such disability shall have been sooner removed by the clu) 
or association by which he was suspended or by the Board. 

13. Upon the release of a player from contract or reservation with any club 
member of an association then acting under this Agreement (unless the release 
be made by “selection” under Art. 6), the services of such player shall at once 
be subject to acceptance by any club belonging to the same association, expressed 
in writing or by telegraph to the Secretary of the Board, for a period of ten 
days after notice of said release; and thereafter, if said services be not so 
accepted, said player may negotiate and contract with any club, The releasing 
club shall send notice to the Secretary of the Board of said player's release on 
the date thereof, and the latter shall promulgate any acceptance of his services. 
Provided, that the disbandment of a club or its expulsion from membership in 
either association acting hereunder shall operate as a release of all of its players 
from contract with or reservation by said club. But the services of such players 
shall at once be subject to the acceptance of such association for a period of ten 
days for the purpose of supplying the vacancy in its membership. 

14. Each association shall have the right to make and enforce all rules and 
regulations pertaining to the control, discipline, and compensation of all players 
under contract with its club members. And it may prescribe that all contracts 
with its players shall be made directly with said association, assignable to its 
club members, with the right of reservation to be exclusively exercised by said 
association, in which event all the provisions of this Agreement applying to 
contracts or reservation of players with and by club members, shall apply to such 
contracts and reservation of players with and by said association. Provided, 
that such rules and regulations shall in no way conflict with the provisions of 
this Agreement, or any rule, regulation or order of the Board. 

15. Each club of the Association party of the first part shall have exclusive 
control of its own territory, and no club shall be entitled to membership in either 
of said associations, parties of second or third parts from any city or county in 
which a club member of the party of the first part may be already located, or 
within five miles from any such city or county without the consent of such club 
member, party of first part. No club shall play a game within the city in which 
any other club member of an association party hereto is located without the 
consent of such other club. 

16. No game shall be played between any club of any association acting here 
under, or any of its players under contract or reservation, with any other club 
or “team” containing an ineligible player; nor with a club or team that has 
played with another club or team containing such ineligible player. A violation 
of this section shall subject each offender to fine, suspension or expulsion, in the 
discretion of the Board. 

17. Should a club of any association agree in writing or by telegraph with 
another club of an association, subject to the National Agreement, for the re 
lease of any player then under contract or reservation with or by it, either party 
may file said agreement with the Board, and should any such club refuse to com- 
ply with its said Agreement the Board may require said Agreement to be com- 
piled with, and may transfer the said player accordingly, and may expel or 
otherwise punish the club so refusing to comply with its said agreement. 

18. Before any association shall be granted the privileges and protection of 
this Agreement it shall enact laws or regulations debarring any of its clubs 
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from entering into contract with any player while under arrears of salary to him, 
and from suspending or otherwise attempting to disqualify such player for 
refusing to contract while it is so in arrears, and shall also provide for the ex- 
pulsion of any club for refusal to pay arrears of salary to a player when thereto 
required by said association or by the Board. 

19. All rights of any association hereunder shall be forfeited for failing to 
expel any of its club members that may play a game of ball except under the 
Playing Rules adopted by the National League and American Association of 
Professional Base Ball Clubs. 

20. The term “association,” as herein used, shall mean and comprise an organi- 
zation of professional or semiprofessional baseball clubs of not less than four 
clubs, whether known as a “league,” “association,” or by any other designation. 

21. This agreement may be altered or amended at any time, upon suggestion 
of the Board, by the party of the first part. It shall take effect and be in force 
from and after March 2, 1892. 

We hereby certify that the associations parties hereto have adopted, ratified 
and approved this Agreement and authorized us to sign the same for them 
respectively. 

N. E. Youne, 
Pres, National League and American Association of 
Professional Baseball Clubs. 
(Sed.) Jas. A. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Western League of B. B. Clubs. 
(Sed.) C.D. Wuirer, 
Pres. Rastern League of P. B. B. Clubs. 


Major LEAGUE AGREEMENT IN RE Magor LEAGUES CENTRAL FUND 


THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into as of the 4th day of February, 1950: 

WITNESSETH : 

Whereas, the parties hereto are the parties to an agreement entitled “Major 
League Agreement In Re All-Star Game and World Series Radio Rights” dated 
as of the Ist day of April, 1947, and amended December 13, 1949; and 

Whereas, the parties hereto desire further to amend said agreement as herein- 
after provided ; 

NoW, THEREFORE, it is mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that 
the title of said “Major League Agreement In Re All-Star Game and World 
Series Radio Rights” shall be changed to “Major League Agreement In Re 
Major Leagues Central Fund” and that said agreement is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

1. Whenever used in this agreement, 

(a) “Commissioner” shall mean The Office of Commissioner created by 
the Major League Agreement of January 12, 1921, as amended November 1, 
1946 : 

(b) “Executive Council” shall mean The Executive Council created by the 
Major League Agreement of January 12, 1921, as amended November 1, 
1946: 

(c) The National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs may be referred 
to as the “National League” ; 

(d) The American League of Professional Baseball Clubs may be referred 
to as the “American League” ; 

(e) All of the parties hereto may be referred to collectively as the “Clubs” 
and individually as a “Club”; 

(f) “All-Star Game” shall mean the official baseball game or games played 
by the Stars of the Clubs of the National League and the Stars of the Clubs 
of the American League: 

(zg) “World Series” shall mean the officially scheduled baseball games 
between the pennant winning Club of the National League and the pennant 
winning club of the American League for The Professional Baseball Cham 
pionship of the World: 

(h) “Pension Plan” shall mean the Major League Baseball Players An 
nuity and Insurance Plan adopted by the undersigned at the Major League 
Joint Meeting held in New York on February 1, 1947: 

(i) “Residual costs” shall mean the current annual cost of annuity bene 
fits and group life insurance benetits under said Pension Plan less the direct 
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contributions made during the particular year by the players under said 
Pension Plan. 

2. The Clubs agree to provide the necessary services of players, park, facilities, 
and equipment for the playing of an All-Star Game or games during each base- 
ball playing season. All-Star Games shall be played under the supervision, 
control, and direction of the Commissioner. The date or dates and the park or 
parks in which ,an All-Star Game is to be played shall be determined by the 
undersigned at the Annual Joint Meeting of the Major Leagues in December of 
each year. 

Each of the undersigned agrees that when it is designated to conduct an Al) 
Star Game it will provide the park, facilities, and equipment for such game for 
a total rental of One Dollar ($1.00) and will act as agent for the undersigned in 
the conduct of said game. Such Club shall submit to the Commissioner a report 
of the receipts and expenses incurred in connection with the conduct of said 
game and shall be reimbursed out of the receipts of said gume for said expenses, 
The net proceeds of each such game after the payment of expenses shall be 
distributed and paid in equal shares (one-sixteenth each) to the undersigned 
parties 

“Receipts” shall include only the price received from the sale of general ad 
mission, bleacher, grandstand, and box seats to or for an Ail-Star Game and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of broadcasting and television rights of such game. “Ex- 
penses” shall include the wages of ticket sellers and takers, ushers, ground 
keepers, gate men, police and all other personnel necessary in the promotion and 
conduct of such game, travelling expenses of players and umpires (including 
board, lodging, railroad and Pullman accommodations), the cost of printing 
and distributing tickets, stationery and supplies, decorations, baseballs, insur 
ance, admission taxes and any similar expenses incident to the conduct of such 
game, but shall not include overhead, general operating expenses of the Club 
or salary to players, umpires, and scorers, 

3. The parties authorize and empower the Commissioner to sell on their be- 
half the broadeasting and television rights to the World Series and All-Star 
Games and hereby ratify all contracts and agreements heretofore entered into 
by the Commissioner for the sale of broadcasting and television rights of the 
Worid Series Games. 

The proceeds received by the Commissioner from the sale of broadcasting 
and television rights to the World Series Games and to the All-Star Game or 
games played in 1950 and thereafter shall be distributed and paid in equal 
shares (one-sixteenth each) to the undersigned parties 

t. There shall be maintained for the undersigned in the office of the Com- 
missioner a separate account to be known as “Major Leagues Central Fund” and 
to be administered by the Executive Council, All sums received from the parties 
hereto under this agreement shall be deposited in said Major Leagues Central 
Fund, 

The Commissioner may from time to time with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council invest said funds in obligations of the United States Government. 

5. Each of the parties hereto shall transmit and pay to the Major Leagues 
Central Fund its share of the net proceeds received from (a) any All-Star Game 
or games, (b) the sale of the broadcasting and television rights for any All- 
Star Game or games, and (c) the sale of the broadcasting and television rights 
to the World Series Games. 

6. Each of the parties hereto shall transmit and pay to the Major League 
Central Fund during the championship season at the rate of Two Hundred Fifty, 
Dollars ($250.00) per year for each player on its roster who is then contribu- 
ting to the Pension Plan. For administrative convenience such payments of each 
of the undersigned shall be made on the basis of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per day of active service of each such player. Such payment shall be made 
on or before the tenth day of each month of the amount due for service rendered 
during the preceding month. 
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7. The Commissioner is hereby appointed the fiscal agent of the undersigned 
with respect to the Major Leagues Central Fund and is authorized and directed 
to pay from said fund from time to time such sums as the Executive Council 
may approve for payment of the residual costs and administrative expenses 
of the Pension Plan, provided, however, that all sums paid to the Commissioner 
by each Club during any year under paragraph 6 of this agreement shall be first 
applied to the payment of the residual costs of the Pension Plan ‘he balance 
of such residual costs shall be paid from the sums paid by the Clu under par- 
agraplis 5 and 8 of this agreement. 

8S. In the event in any year the amount of the Major Leagues Centra und is 
iot sufficient to pay the residual costs and administrative expense t! 
sion Plan, then each Club, in addition to the payments provide 
5 and 6 of this agreement, shall pay to the Coimissioner to be 
Major League Central Fund its pro rata share (one-sixteen 
liciency. 

9. The Commissioner shall pay from said M: 
time to time such additional sums for such purposes 
shall approve and direct 

Upon termination of this agreement any funds 
Leagues Central Fund shall be distributed and paid 
teenth each) to the undersigned parties, 

10. The Commissioner shall provide ar 
iwccount and records of all receipts and 
nvolving or petaining to said Major 

On or before February 15th of ea 
Executive Council an accurate 
disbursements and other tran 
Leagues Central Fund during th ! 
threto, setting forth a full and complete schedule of al 
United States Government and Ey | 
Leagues Central Fund.” 

Upon request each party 
ment and si 
of account and records of 

Ll. This agrement sh: 
hereof and continuing 
additional periods of o 

National Leagu 
ven to the Comm 
the beginning of any s1 


aii be entitied at 


I 


agreement, and upon the gi 
upon the 3ist day of Decem 
12. This agreement shall be 
all the parties her 
terms and provisiv 


>to the benefit of the successors ;: 


This agreement may be 
Which shall be deemed an original, and such 


one and the same instrument. 
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In WitNess WHEREOF the parties hereto have caused this agreement to be 
executed in their respective names by their proper officers, thereunto duly 
authorized, as of the 4th day of February 1950. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB OF BosTON, INC., 
By - 


BROOKLYN NATIONAL LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB, INC., 
See acre 9 ha oes 4 ; 
President. 
CHICAGO NATIONAL LEAGUE BALL CLUB, 

ee ates wants 


President. 
THe CINCINNATI BASEBALL CLUB COMPANY, 
tet ats a . 
President. 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION COMPANY, 
cake ; < 


President. 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL LEAGUE CLUB, 
gS saat Paes a 


r 


President. 

PrirTspuRGH ATHLETIC COMPANY, INC., 

Le AE ayaa seabce ican ne ee 
President. 

Str. Lours NATIONAL BASEBALL CLuB, INc. 

. a = . - 


President. 
30STON AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL COMPANY, 
5 


ee . ee —— 


I 
I - 
President. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 

President. 
CLEVELAND BASEBALL CORPORATION, 
| Gee 2 Fee ; 
President. 
DeTrorr BASEBALL COMPANY, 
_ ee aes 

President. 
NEw YorK YANKEEs, INc. 
ee sani 

President. 
AMERICAN BASE BALL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
By potted ‘ 
President. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL COMPANY OF ST. Louis, 
_. Seren ee Ones roe re aaa 

President. 
WASHINGTON AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB, 
Ly e 

President. 


REORGANIZATION AGREEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASE 
SALL CLUBS 


WHeEreAs the undersigned corporations, owning and representing baseball clubs, 
and properties located and operated in New York City, New York; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Detroit, Michigan, Washington, D. C.; and Chicago, Illinois, respectively, and 
constituting the present members of The American League of Professional Base 
Ball Clubs, as organized under a certain agreement of date February 16, 1910, 
as thereafter amended, which expires on February 16, 1935, and now desiring to 
further promote and protect the mutual interests of the parties hereto, their 
successors and/or assigns, and the welfare of ball players in their service, and in 
further consideration of our respective promises to each other as evidenced by the 
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execution of this instrument, to abide by, conform to, and carry out the terms and 
provisions hereinafter set forth, do hereby covenant and agree with each other as 


follows: 
NAME AND MEMBERSHIP 


Secrion 1. This organization shall retain the name of and be known as The 
American League of Professional Base Ball Clubs. This League shall, during 
the term of this agreement, or any extension thereof, consist of eight members, 
each of which shall be a corporation conducting a professional baseball club, 
which clubs shall be respectively located in the following named cities, to wit: 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, New 
York, or such other clubs in these or other cities as may from time to time be 
elected to membership, as may be hereinafter provided for; but in no event shall 
there be more than one club in any city or more or less than eight clubs in the 
League. 

OBJECTS 


Sec. 2. The objects of this League are and shall be to perpetuate baseball as 
the national game of the United States and to surround it with such safeguards 
as to warrant the highest public confidence in its integrity and methods; to 
promote and protect the mutual interests of the members of this League and 
their respective clubs and players; to establish and regulate the baseball cham 
pionship of this League and to cooperate in the regulation of the series of games 
which the clubs of the respective members of this League, or any of them. may 
play with other baseball clubs, and as may be further provided in the constitution 
adopted and as amended from time to time for the government of this League 


RIGHT TO ADOPT CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 38. The League shall have the right to adopt a constitution for its govern- 
ment, regulation, and control, and to revise or amend the same from time to time 
in manner as therein provided. The constitution may cover, provide for, and 
regulate any and all matters coming within or incidental to the objects and pur- 
poses, expressed or implied, of the League and reasonably necessary or con- 
venient, or tending to aid in accomplishing or carrying out such objects and 
purposes, but not in conflict with the provisions of this agreement. The present 
constitution of the League shall continue in force as it now reads until amended 
or revised, or until an amended or revised constitution shall be adopted, except 
that if there be any conflict between any of the provisions of this agreement and 
any of the provisions of the present constitution as now in force or as hereafter 
amended or revised, or of any constitution which may hereafter be adopted, 
amended, or revised, the provisions of this agreement shall prevail. 

EXPULSION WITHOUT CHARGES BY 7 VOTES 

Sec. 4. Each and all of the parties hereto have become and are now con 
tinuing to be members of the League for the primary purpose of strengthening 
and perpetuating the game of baseball as the national game of the United States, 
and for accomplishing the other objects as set forth in Section 2 hereof. In the 
fulfillment of this purpose each member of the League, party hereto, recognizes 
the welfare of the League to be of superior importance to the continued mem 
bership of any party therein. To the end that the membership of the League 
shall at all times be such as will most certainly accomplish its objects, each and 
every member of the League, whether now a member or at any time hereafter 
becoming a member, agrees that if at any time hereafter seven members of the 
league, at any regular or special meeting of the League, shall, for any reason 
deemed by them to be proper, vote that any member of the League is no longer 
a desirable member, such member thus voted to be undesirable shall thereupon 
at once surender all its rights and privileges as a member of the League and 
turn over to the President of the League, for the League, the possession and 
control of its baseball park and its baseball club and the right to the services 
and playing skill of all its players; and the President of the League shall, on 
behalf of the League (but not on his own behalf or responsibility, financial or 
otherwise, and without personal responsibility of any kind to him) operate such 
properties and club continuing the playing of games, collecting of all income and 
receipts and paying all expenses in connection therewith therefrom, and, if 
such income and receipts do not prove sufficient, paying the balance of such ex 


SOSH T 2 ser, Topt.6 Tn) 
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penses out of the funds of the League until all of said properties, including the 
right to the services and playing skill of such players, may be sold in such manner 
and after such procedure as may be prescribed in the constitution of the League 
and/or decided upon by the Board of Directors of the League, all as provided 
more specifically in Section 6 of this agreement. 


EXPULSION FOR CAUSE 


Sec. 5. In the event that any member of the League, whether now or here- 
after becoming a member, incurs the penalty of expulsion for any cause or Causes 
now or hereafter prescribed or set forth in the constitution of the League, such 
member shall thereupon surrender all its rights and privileges as a member of 
the League and turn over to the President of the League, for the League, the 
possession and control of its baseball park and its baseball club and the right 
to the services and playing skill of all its players and all provisions of Section 4 
of this agreement in reference to the operation and disposition of all of said 
properties shall apply the same as in case of a member voted an undesirable 
member as provided in said Section 4. 


LE UPON EXPULSION EITHER FOR CAUSE OR UNDER SECTION 4 


See. 6. In the event that a member of the League is expelled from member- 
ship under the provisions of Section 4 and/or Section 5 of this agreement, or 
nuder any provision of the constitution of the League now in force or as the 
same may be herenfter amended or redrawn, the League is hereby authorized 
and empowered to sell the baseball park (or leasehold thereon, if such park be 

ed by such member) and/or all other baseball properties including the 
baseball clnb, and the right to the services and playing skill of all of the players 
of such expelled member. Snech sale shall be conducted in the manner provided 
in the constitution of the League at the time of expulsion of the member, and if 
the constitution of the League at such time makes no provision for the method to 
he followed in conducting such sale, then in such manner as may be decided 
by the Board of Directors of the League. Each member, party to this agree 
ment, hereby expressly agrees that if it should be voted as undesirable for 
membership, as provided in Section 4 of this contract, or should be expelled for 
cause, os provided in Section 5 or the constitution of the League, that it will 
assist in carrying out these provisions and will execute and deliver any and all 
instruments of convevance, transfer, lease, bill of sale, assignment, or other 
documents necessary or convenient therefor, and in the event of any failure, re 
fusal, or inability of any party to this agreement so to do, any court of com 
petent jurisdiction may, in any appropriate proceeding, enter any or all orders, 
indyments, or decrees necessary to enforce and carry out the provisions hereof, 
Upon the consummation of such sale, the Lengue, throngh its President, shall 
deduct from the proceeds of such sale any and all moneys which may have been 
expended by the League in the operation or handling of such properties in ex 
cess of said income and receipts above referred to, together with all expenses 
incurred in connection with said sale, and pay the balance of said purchase 
price, together with the money on hand, if any, derived from such income and 
receipts, to the member whose properties have thus been sold, upon the execu 
tion and delivery by such retiring member to the President of the League, the 
League, and each of the other members of the League, of a full receipt and 
release of any and all claims or liabilities in connection therewith. 


AGREEMENT NOT TO OPPOSE SALE BY COURT PROCEEDING 


Sec. 9 Each member of the League agrees with each and every other mem- 
her of the League that it will not resist or attempt to prevent by court proceed- 
ings of any kind or character, or otherwise, its retirement from membership in 
the League in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 and/or Section 5 of 
this agreement, or the disposition of its baseball properties as therein and in 
said Section 6 provided. 


VACANCY IN MEMBERSHIP EITHER (A) IN PLAYING SEASON, (B) OTHER TIMES 


Sec. 8, In case of a vacancy in the membership of the League occurring during 
the championship season, said vacancy may be filled until the next annual meet- 
ing of the League in manner as provided in the constitution of the League as 
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then in force, but otherwise in case of any vacancy, applications for member- 
ship in the League must be made in writing and filed with the President or 
Secretary of the League. Such application shall contain such information as 
may be required by the constitution of the League and if there be no such pro- 
vision therein, then as may be required from time to time by action of the Board 
of Directors. A copy of each application shall be transmitted by mail to each 
member of the League by the President or Secretary of the League and, there- 
after, the acceptance or rejection of such application or applications shall be 
determined by ballot at regular or special meetings of the League The attirma- 
tive votes of at least Seven (7) members of the League shall be required to 
admit an applicant to membership. Such admission shu aurry with it f 
rights of membership provided the applicant so elected to membershij 
promptly sign this agreement as successor to such retiring member and fi 

the President or Secretary of the League an instrument in writing satisf: 

to the Board of Directors of the League therein and thereby assuming all liabi 
ties, responsibilities, and obligations of the retiring member with and/or to the 
League, but it must be understood by the retiring member and the new 

and it is so agreed, that the retiring member shall not be released « 

f or from any such liabilities, responsibilities, or obligations un 
such liability, responsibility, or obligation has been fully paid and «dt 
hy such new member or by the retiring member. 


MEMBERS, STOCKHOLDERS, ETC., PROHIBITED 


Sec. 9—(a) No member of this League, directly or indirectly, and no stock- 
holder official or employee of any member, directly or indirectly, sha own 
stock or have any financial interest in any other member of this Le nd 
shall not loan money or other property of value to or become surety o1 
for any other member of the League or for any stockholder, official, or ei] 

“any other member, or for any player under contract with any other member 
of this League. And no member of this League nor the stockholder, « " 
or employee of any member, shall accept, directly or indirectly, t} 
money or other thing of value, from, or the benefit of any cont 
any other member, stockholder, official, or employee as surety 

(b) No employee, umpire, president, secretary, or treasurer 
shall directly or indirectly own stock, or have a financial interes 
of the League, or loan money or other thing of value to o1 
guarantor for any member, nor for any stockholder, official 
member, and no member of the League nor the stockholde 
of such member shall loan money to or become surety or 
person, employee, umpire, or officer of the League, unless : 
action shall first be fully disclosed to the Board of Directors of tl 
approved by said Board. 

(c) No player or manager shall, directly or indirectly, o 
financial interest in the ownership or earnings of any men! 
other than the member by which he is employed, and then onl 
ment approved by the Board of Directors of this League stipulating 
mediate sale (and the terms thereof) of such stock or financial interest 
event of his transfer (if a player or playing manager) to or joining another 
member club. A player or manager financially interested in a member, as afore- 
said, shall be ineligible to play for or manage any other member club while in 
the opinion of the Board of Directors such interest is retained by or for him 
directly or indirectly. 


} 


APPROVAL BY STOCKHOLDERS 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of enforcing the terms of this agreement, it is rep- 
resented by each of the parties signatory hereto that the agreement has been 
submitted to and unanimously approved by the stockholders of euch of such 
parties and that the officers executing the same do so under authority not only 
of the Board of Directors of the member companies, but of the stockholders 
Especially for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of Section 9 hereof, it is 
agreed that each member, either by the proper amendment of its regulations or 
bylaws, or by agreement with its officials and as part of the contract of employ- 
ment with its employees, will make their continuance in office or their service as 
an employee conditioned upon the faithful performance of the covenants as set 
forth in Section 9 hereof; and each of the members parties hereto agree that 
if any stockholder of such member violates any of the provisions of Section 9 


hereof, the said member will, within thirty (30) days after being notified of such 
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violation, cause such member to dispose of his stock to a new owner and wil! 
certify such fact to the President of the League, together with the name of the 
new owner and such evidence as may be required that such transfer is complete 
and bgna fide, and that the offending stockholder no longer owns any of the 
stock of said member. 

DIVISION OF RECEIPTS 


Sec, 11. The division of receipts of games shall be as provided in the consti 
tution or by motion or resolution adopted by the League and may be change: 
from time to time. 

MAJOR LEAGUE AGREEMENT, ETC. 


Sec, 12. The Major League Agreement executed of date January 12, 1921, and 
the Major-Minor League Agreement executed of date January 14, 1921, are hereby 
recognized. This League may at any regular or special meeting thereof, by the 
affirmative votes of Five (5) members of the League, agree to the termination 
or modification of either or both of such agreements, and the League shall have 
power to enter into any other different agreement or agreements in place ot 
either or both thereof as nay be deemed necessary or advisable for the welfare of 
the game of baseball. 

PARTIES TO AGREEMEN'I 


Sro. 13. Each and every party to this agreement, whether now a member of 
the League and party hereto, or hereafter becoming a member and party hereto, 
its successors and assigns, shall be bound by the terms and provisions of this 
agreement. 

MAJORITY VOTE 


Sec. 14. Action of or by the League shall be by a majority vote of the then 
members of the League at any regular or special meeting except where other 
wise provided in this agreement or in the constitution of the League. 


DISPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 15. No member of the League shall have the right to dispose of its mem 
bership in the League and its right to the services and playing skill of its players 
to any party unless and until the League has determined at a regular or special 
meeting that such proposed purchaser will be a satisfactory party for member 
ship in the League. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 16. This agreement when duly executed by all of the parties hereto shall 
become effective as of the 3/st day of December, 1934, and shall succeed and 
operate to terminate as of that date said agreement of February 16, 1910, as 
amended. 

TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 17. This agreement shall terminate on the 31st day of December, 1959, 
and each party to this agreement shall, when and as necessary, do and perform 
any and all things required to be done by it in order to so continue or renew 
its corporate existence as to enable it to carry out the terms of this agreement 
for the full period of its duration. 

Executed by the parties hereto at New York City, New York, this 12th day of 
December 1934. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB OF NEW YorRK, 
y JACOB RUPPERT. 

Sr. Louis AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL COMPANY, 

Louis B. VAN WEISE, Pres. 

AMERICAN BASEBALL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
y THos. 8. Sure, Pres. 

THE CLEVELAND BASEBALL COMPANY, 

ALVA BRADLEY, Pres. 

Boston AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL COMPANY, 

THOMAS A. YAWKEY, /’res. 

Derroit BASEBALL COMPANY, 

FRANK J. NAvIN, President. 

WASHINGTON AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB, 
y CLARK C, GrirrirH, Pres. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
ty CHARLES COMISKEY, Pres. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE Aubir Report For 1930 
Balance sheet, Nov. 30, 1930 


ASSETS 


(ash: 
On deposit—— Se Ase eae ee . Dien ee oe 
On hand_____ ad 15. 00 
- $46, 833. 77 
Notes receivable: 
Boston Club: 
Secured oe bs 2TH, O00. 00 
Unsecured 150, 000. 00 
-— —— 425, 000. 0v 
Ser ih iigiaciats eiaiataiands 471, 833. 77 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Liabilities : 
Note payable: To bank for money borrowed $100, 000, 00 
Accounts payable: Office expenses 124. 77 
— — 100, 124. 77 
Club’s surplus account : 
Balance Nov. 30, 1929, Ernst & Ernst report___----~ 375, 374. 45 
Deduct distribution of $80,000 to the member clubs. 80, 000. 00 


205, 374. 45 
Add excess of income over expense for the year 
ended Novy. 30, 1930 76, 334. 55 
—_——_—— 371, 709. 00 


471, 833. 77 
This balance sheet is subject to the comments which are contained in our 
“Letter” included in and made a part of this report. 


Income and erpenses, year ended Nov. 30, 1930 


INCOME 
League's portion of gate receipts of member clubs : _ $140, 571. 90 
American League’s share of world series receipts (less $25,000 
paid Philadelphia Club for world series expense) __- iligaaelocaaaie 96, TOT. 67 
A. 3. Beach Oo.......... ein ‘ 27, 500. 00 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 1929 account____- snide tei - 20, 614. 22 
Interest : 
Boston Club loans_ ; 9 _ $11, 250. 00 
Bank balances ; 1, 454.53 
—_-— 12, 704. 53 
Fines __ gees : = : , 225. 00 


Total ineome ; : 298, 323. 32 
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EXPENSES 
Salaries: 
E. 8S. Barnard, president and treasurer _. $36, 000, 00 
William Hlarridge, secretary—— - 12, 500. OV 
Stenographic £, 248. OO 
I. W. Howe, statistician ; 900. 00 
Umpires_______- iat Ee 94, 950. OO 


Traveling expenses: 
2. S. Barnard , S40, 2- 
William Harridge 

Umpires. 3 : OST 


Official scorers’ fees 
Welfare: 
Louis Criger 
Fred Buelow 
James McGuire 


Floral tributes 
Awards, pennants, etec.: 
Championship pennant for Philadelphia Club, 1929 S100 
Medals, Union Printers International Baseball 
League : 120 
National Baseball Federation trophy. 250. 


Advertising: 
Baseball Magazine 3. 0 
Sporting News_ ; Ou 
Pocket schedules (less S600 received from A 
Reach Co. for advertising) 
Passes and cases 
Schedule posters for clubs 
S035 


Sundry office and general expenses 18, 128 


Total league expense °01, O23 
Service bureau expense 20, NBA 


Total expense 291 ORS 


rw 
Excess of income over expense 76, ¢ 


1Includes advance payment of $175. 


League's portion of gate receipts, year ended Nov. 30, 1930 


mount 
1929 


hil 


nh 


Lads 

etroit 

Washington 

Cleveland 

Boston 76 
Chicago 7s 


St. Loui 


New 
P 
ID 


s 


Total 616 


1 At Chicage: 1 game postponed at Philadelphia and transferred to Chicagc 
At St. Louis: 1 game postponed at Boston and transferred to St. Louis 
At Detroit: 1 game postponed at New York and transferred to Detroit 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE AUprIT REPoRT ror 1940 


Ernst & ERNST, ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Chicayo, December 7, 1940. 
The AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUES, 
Chicago, Til. 
We have examined the balance sheet of the American League of bene ysoer eres 
saseball Clubs as at November 380, 1940, and the statement of income and ex- 
pense for the fiscal year then ended, have reviewed the accounting procedures of 
the league and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have ex 
amined or tested accounting records of the league and other supporting evidence, 
by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. 
A summary of the balance sheets at November 30, 1940, and November 30, 
193), follows: 


Accounts payable 
Welfare 
Surplus 


1 Decrease, 


The factors contributing to the increase of $104,303.62 
league are summarized as follows: 


Income as shown in statement of income and expense j $504, SOO. 26 
Payments on J. C. Hostetler note _ : —- 05, OOO, OF 


( > 


Total receipts__—_ ‘ ee eee, z DUD, SOO, 26 
League expenses, aS showu in statement of income 
and expense iia : Bebiaad pres A 
Administrative expenses, as shown in statement of in- 
come and expense. ; : Se Seca 


2 + | ae — - eS ee 
Add accounts pay: able at *, 30, 1939, paid in cur 
rent year__ 


Total ee aie es Ts 328, 191. 26 


Less accounts pay: ible at Novy. 30, 1940, include 
expense for current year cacaaiae sas 9, 274. 57 


Total expense disbursements te ; 318, 916. 69 
Other disbursements: 
Advances on notes receivable: 
Connie Mack_-. ; S85. 000. 00 
Washington Club___ ; : 17. 500. 00 
St. Louis Club < 70, 000. 00 


172, 500. 00 
Payments from welfare fund 4, 079. 9 
, bT9. 95 
—— 495, 496 


Net increase eI ae |S 104, 3038. 
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The following comments relate to the principal items in the balance sheet and 
the scope of our examination: 

Cash in the amount of $327,245.72 was on deposit with the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

Notes receivable consisted of the following: 


Interest 


rate Amount 


Maker 


Percent 
Apr. 1, 1933 P Boston American League Baseball Co Demand 2 
Apr. 1, 1940___. American League Baseball Co. of St. Louis do None 
Apr. 26, 1940 : do None 
Oct. 29, 1940. ___ Cornelius MeGillicuddy | 

Cornelius MeGillicuddy, Jr + * 

Earl McGillicuddy Ost. 29, 1008 

Roy MeGillicuddy 
Nov. 7. 1940_. Washington American League Baseball | Demand 

Club. 


Total 


The foregoing notes, with the exception of the note of Cornelius McGillicuddy 
and sons were unsecured. The McGillicuddys have deposited 890 shares of 
stock of the American Baseball Club of Philadelphia as collateral to their note, 
but at the balance sheet date the stock was not endorsed and the league did not 
have a stock power. We understand a power is to be obtained. The note of the 
Washington club is to be increased to $25,000 at a later date in accordance with 
an authorization by the league members. 

No interest has been accrued in the balance sheet on the notes receivable. 

The league has a contingent asset represented by a note receivable of the 
American League Baseball Co. of St. Louis which is commented upon in a note 
to the balance sheet. 

The account payable of $9,000 represents an estimate of the amount due the 
Chicago Film Laboratories for the 1941 motion picture to be released shortly 
after the balance sheet date. The arrangement with the film company included 
a maximum price of $16,000 but the estimate has been based on a total cost of 
$15,500, $6,500 having been paid prior to the balance sheet date. 

The account payable for payroll taxes included the following: 

State unemployment compensation tax for October and November 1940__ $36. 2 


Federal unemployment compensation tax for period from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
30, 1940 == ; eM eis a aa poareae 


Federal old age benefits tax for October and November 1940__ 


I icc cheese ds seg edges dca cacao css bccn ns ie wnat fiir enero 4 
Payments from the welfare fund during the year were as follows: 


Mrs. Mary Callahan__-—~ ; — = 50. OO 
Mrs. Joe Cantillon___- . OO 
James Collins——___ ae ; : nie : 250. 00 
William Friel__ fs : : 00 
Mrs. James MeGuire___-—~- csiaeesee ers Ie RA . 00 
John Willett____..-__-_-- sake . 95 
Mrs. Joseph Yeager______-_____- ‘ : JES . 00 


Total i ae Eten : 4, O79. 95 


All ascertained liabilities of a material amount have been provided for in the 
balance sheet. No provision has been made in the balance sheet for legal fees 
for the period from January 1 to November 30, 1940. The attorneys have not 
rendered a statement and no estimate of the fees is available. 

The league carries a $50,000 fidelity bond on Mr. Harridge as president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer of the league. 
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The statement of income and expense for the current year is summarized and 
compared with the statement for the year ended November 30, 1939, as follows: 


Year ended Nov. 30 
ae 7 Increase or 
| decrease 
1940 1939 


Gross income . _. ; $504, 800. 26 $336, 259. 13 $168, 
Expenses 
League: 

Umpires 28, 799. 58 
Service bureau | , 641 
Official scorers. _. - 7 8, 387 
General league _. 2 | 32, 615. ; 
Motion picture and promotion 26, 721. ° 
Radio broadcasting 20, 934 
George Moriarty lecture tour , 5, 000 
Motion picture production expense 5, 603. 7 
Payments to St. Louis Club 0 


Total league expenses 256, 703. 
Administrative , 272. 83 71, 373. 03 


Total expense , 326, 976. 07 405, 659. 54 


Excess of income over expense 77, 824. 1¢ 769, 400. 41 


! Decrease. 
2 Denotes excess of expense over income. 


The following factors contributed to the increase of $168,541.13 in gross 
income: 


Increases : 
Increase in league’s portion of gate receipts: 
Increase in attendance of 1,163,189 at $0.05 per 
capita conan cams a $58, 159. 45 
Less refund to Chicago club___ oe : 798. 30 
—_————— $57, 361. 15 
Increase in league’s portion of world series receipts 116, 538. 26 
Less increase in payment to winning club__--_____~ 7, 500. 0O 
109, 038. 26 


7) 


Increase in interest received____________- mae e 71. 72 


166, 471. 13 
Decreases : 
Fines received $530. 00 
Broadcast revenue ; 6, 400. 00 
———ae € 990 09 


Total 13 
Add payment from commissioner for prior year’s legal expenses__-_ 9, 000, 00 


Increase in gross income , 168, 541. 13 


A payment by the commissioner of baseball of 89,000 for legal expenses in 
cluded as expenses of the league in the year ended November 30, 1937, has been 
included in current year income. The league’s share of radio receipts of the 
world series was included in the broadcasting department revenue for the year 
ended November 30, 1939, but has been included in world series receipts for 
the current year. 

*ayments to the St. Louis Club, under an agreement providing for advances 
when paid admissions were under 250,000, were discontinued by the league 
during the current year. Because there were 538 payroll weeks during the cur 
rent fiscal year, the salary expense of employees on a weekly basis increased 
as compared to the previous year. The increase in umpires’ expenses is due 
to the payment of $750 per year to each umpire as a partial allowance for travel 
expense, which payments were inaugurated during the current veer as authorized 
by the league members, 
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Cash on deposit as shown in the balance sheet was reconciled with the amount 
reported directly to us by the depositary. The office fund was counted on 
December 1, 1940. 

Notes receivable and collateral thereto were presented for our examination. 
in addition, the makers of the notes acknowledge in writing the correctness of 
the amounts directly to us. 

All canceled checks returned by the bank during the year were compured 
with the record of checks issued and all recorded receipts were traced to bank 
statements on file. Footings of the receipts and disbursement records were 
proved and tests were made of postings therefrom to the general ledger. Certi 
fied reports from the secretaries of the home and visiting clubs showed the 
attendance of each game and the league's portion of the gate receipts were Com- 
pared with the cash receipts and income records. The league’s share of the 
world series receipts was checked by examination of correspondence on file from 
the office of the commissioner of baseball. Invoices and expense statements 
were examined in support of cash disbursements for the year. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statement of 
income and expense present fairly the position of the American League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs at November 30, 1940, and the results of its operations 
for the fiscal year. 

Ernst & ERNST, 
Certified Public Accountants, 


Balance sheet, Nov. 80, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
Demand deposit___.-~-~-- $327, 245. 72 
ee “Ss on a ls 40. 00 


iii $327, 285, 72 


Notes receivable: * 
Boston Club, unsecured tiie 150, 000. 00 
Cornelius MeGillicuddy et al., secured by stock of 
Philadelphia Club *____ ae 85, 000, 00 


Washington Club, unsecured 17, 500. 00 


St. Louis Club, unsecured _—— 70, 000. 00 
———————ee «609899 ED ON 


Dem, t 


649, 785. 72 


Total assets_.__ 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable :? 
Balance payable on motion picture contract, esti- 
mated_. Sareea ee $9, 000, 00 


Payroll taxes___ : ; 274. 57 


Welfare fund__---_-~- 
Surplus: 
Balance Dec, 1, 1939____- Ncbé dads abececcicainin ce ey ee 
Add excess of income over expense for year ended 
Ivew. 30, 1940. 177, 824. 19 
—_—_————_ 638, 368. 10 


Total liabilities 649, 785. 72 


1The league advanced $98,588.70 to the St. Louis Club during the year ended Nov, 380, 
1939, under the provisions of an agreement dated Feb. 28, 1939. The advance is repayable 
to the league whenever during any baseball season the total paid admissions to the home 
league games of the club shall exceed 350,000, and is repayable on the basis of $0.70 per 
admission in excess of 350,000. The indebtedness has not been included in the assets 
because of the repayment contingency. 

° — “es held as collateral by the league is not endorsed and does not have stock powers 
attached. 

* No provision has been made in the balance sheet for a possible liability for legal fees 
for the period from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1940. The attorneys have not rendered a statement 
and no estimate of the fees is available at the league offices. 
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Comparative income and expense statement, year ended Nov. 30, 1940 and 1939 


lncome 
League’s portion of gate receipts, as shown by sch 
League’s portion of world series receipts (less payments of 
$17,500 in 1940 and $10,000 in 1939 to winning club for 
expenses 
A.J. Reach Co 
Western Union contract 
Interest received on notes 
Fines received 
Broadcasting revenue 
Payment by commissioner for part of legal expenses in- 
cluded in 1937 expense 
Gross incom 
ywue expenses 
Umpires’ salaries, as shown by schedule 
npires’ nses, as shown by schedulk 
pensation and expenses of umpires, spring exhibition 
Frame 
Pensions to retired umpires 


1eting ¢ xpense 
Total umpire expense 


Service bureau, as shown by schedule 

Official scorers, as shown by schedule 

General league expense, as shown by schedulk 

Moion picture and promotion expense, as shown 
sc! edule 

Rad o broadcasting department, as shown 

Georce Moriarty lecture tour 

Mo‘ion picture production expenss 

Payments to St. Louis club for notes ir 


ag eement 4 
Tota! league expenses 
Net income from leacuc 


sir itive ( xy mse 
liam Harridge 
Salary 
Expense 
Office salaries 
Kent of office 
General office expense, as shown by schedule 
World series expense 
Championship pennant 


nistrative expense .. 
Excess of income over expe! 
1 Decrease 


2 See footnote 1 to balance sheet. 
4 Denotes excess of expense over income, 
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Comparative league’s portion of gate receipts, year ended Nov. 80, 1940 and 1939 





Increase (+-) or 


Home 
decrease (—) 


| | 
games | 1939 
| played | os le - | mane Gs 
| 
1° 





ies Tee * 
|; 190 |Attendance! 


| 


Amount! Attendance! Amount! |Atte | Amount ! 


| | | a 
Chicago 660, 336 4 $32, 218. 50 594, 104 | $29, 705. 20 66, 232 | +82, 513. 30 
St. Louis_- = | 239, 591 | 11, 979. 55 109, 159 , 457. 95 130, 432 +6, 521. 60 
Oe 79 | 1,112,693 | 55, 634. 65 | 836, 279 3. 95 | 276, 414 | +13, 820. 70 
Cleveland aad y | 45, 128. 80 563,926 | 28, ¥ 338, 650 | +16, 932. 50) 
Washington... __. 19, 062. 05 339, 257 | 16, 962.85 | 41,984 | +2, 099. 20 
Philadelphia ‘ ‘ 21, 607. 25 395, 022 751. ae 123 | +1, 856. 1: 
New York.. ; 76 988,975 | 49,448.75 859, 785 2, 989. 25 | 129, 190° | +6, 459. 50 
Boston. -- | 79 | 716, 234 | 35, 811. 70 573,070 | 28, 653. 50 | 143, 164 | +7, 158 20 


Total. ___. __.....-| 5,433, 791 | 270, 891. 25 | 4, 270, 602 | 213, 530.10 | 1, 163, 189 | 7, 361. 15 
1 








1 The league's portion of the gate receipts was $0.05 per person in 1940 and 1939. 

21 protested game replayed with New York. 

3 The league’s portion of gate receipts of 1 game with Detroit amounting to $798.30 refunded due to allow- 
ance to ticket holders because of rain although legal game was played. 

41 tie game replayed with Detroit. 1 game transferred to Cleveland. 

5 2 games transferred from Philadelphia. 

* 2 games transferred from Philadelphia. 1 game transferred from St. Louis. 1 tie game replayed wit! 
St. Louis. 1 game transferred from Washington. 

71 game transferred from New York. 1 game transferred to Cleveland. 

§ 2 games transferred to Cleveland. 2 games transferred to Detroit. 2 games transferred to Boston, 

* 1 game transferred to Washington. 

1¢ 2 gaines transferred from Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE AuDIT ReporT FOR 1946 
Balance sheet, Nov. 30, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
Demand deposit $476, 897. 32 
Office fund ; 
$476, 937, 32 
United States Government securities: 
Savings bonds, series F’, at cost B2, 900.00 
Increment in value 2, 790. OO 
—————__ 65, 690. 00 
Certificates of indebtedness, at cost—- 153, 010. 87 
Treasury bonds 24% percent due Dec. 1 
at cost 
418, 700. 87 
Note receivable: Cornelius McGillicuddy et al., 890 
shares of the Philadelphia club stock pledged as 
collateral 30, 000. 00 
1, 011. 64 
400. OO 


a eS AE Te ee ELA TEES 927, 049. 88 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable: 
Employees’ income tax withheld 
*ayroll taxes___- 
2, 429. 56 
Unexpended portion of funds received from the National Lea: igue of 
Professional Baseball Clubs and advertisers to be applied to the 
cost of promotion and baseball film production 34, 388. 86 
Surplus: 
Balance at Dee. 1, 1945_ $911, 720.5 
Less excess of expense over income for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1946 s 21, 489. 12 
—_—————_ 890, 231. 41 


I a a a ee 927, 049. 83 


NoTE.—No provision has been made in the balance sheet for a possible liability for legal 
fees for the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1946. The attorneys have not rendered a statement 
and no estimate of the fee is available at the league offices 
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Income and expense statement, years ended Nov. 30, 1946, and Nov. 30, 1945 





Year ended 
Increase or 
decrease 


Nov. 30, 1946 | Nov. 30, 1945 


' 
Income: | } 
League’s portion of gate receipts. $192, 423. 64 $279, 021. 00 
League’s portion of World Series receipts | 130, 205. 98 202, 
A.J. Reach Co 27, 500. 00 | 27, 500. 00 | 
Western Union contract --_- 20, 400. 00 | 20, 400.00 | 
Interest received on notes 6, 146. 00 5, 448. 89 | 
Interest received on Government bonds. 3, 686. 49 1, 282. 60 
Increment in series F war bonds__. 1, 265. 00 825. 00 | 
Fines received - - : 400.00 | 1, 000. 00 ' 600. 00 
Gross income - . ; 382, 027.11 | 7, 479. 21 1 155, 452. 10 


League expenses: 
Umpires’ salaries , : | 106, 957. 3: 
Umpires’ expense 26, 104. 
Compensation and expense of umpires, spring exhibition 
games | 10, 635. 75 | 3, 920. 65 | 6, 715. 10 
Compensation of umpires, postseason games - - - | 750. 0 0 750. 00 
Pensions to retired umpires 13, 900.00 | 1 150. 04 


23, W55. 21 


91, 819. 88 15, 137. 44 
25, 501. 71 602. 71 


Total umpire expense 
Service bureau expense _ _ 18, 457.17 | 15, 656. 18 | 
Official scorers’ fees 8, 293. 00 &, 241.00 
General league expense 58, 837. 57 | 43,019. 12 15, 818, 45 
Motion picture and promotion expense _ - } 35, 916. 00 25, 786. 04 10, 129. 96 
Radio broadcasting department expense _. 20, 556. 53 | 20, 652. 85 | ! 96. 32 
Welfare payments __ - 5, 250.00 | 5, 750. 00 | 1 500. 00 
Pension to former employee 1, 400. 00 . . 00 0 
Walter Johnson fund _- | 5, 000. 00. | 5, 000. 00 
Postseason game expense _ 5, 286. 63 | 5, 286. 63 
Total league expense 317, 194. 35 255 43 61, 546. 92 


78 ' 216, 999. 02 


Net income from league -__- . 6A, 832. 76 


Administrative expenses 
William Harridge: 
Salary | 40, 000. 00 40, 000. i 0 
Expense ede 2, 866. 04 2, 725. 68 $140. 36 
Office salaries 18, 530. 00 13, 974. 00 4, 556.00 
Office rent : ‘ 5, 201.35 | 3, 800. 04 | 1, 401. 31 
General office expense ; 18, 816. 66 | 5, \ 3, 336. 64 
World Series expense - - 807. 83 2 I 330. 55 
Championship pennant j 100.00 | .00 | 0 


9, 764. 86 


Total administrative expense - - 86, 321. 88 | 76, 557. 


Net income | 921,489.12 | 25,274.76 | 226, 763. Ss 


) Decrease. 
1 Loss. 
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SCHEDULES 


League's portion of gate receipts, years ended Nov. $0, 1946, and Nov. 80, 1945 


Increase (+) or 





| Home 1946 1945 
7 decrease (- 
gumes 
played 1 . in . = 
in 
1946 Attendance) Amount! Attendance! Amount! Assent Amount ! 
Chicago 379 $19, 668. 06 657,981 | $32,899.05 | 325, 422 
St. Louis 377 | 10, 528. 70 | 482,986 | 24,149.30 | 43, 449 
Detroit ‘79 1, 34, 451. 80 1, 280, 341 4,017.05 | 442, 249 
Cleveland j 77 :, 21, 145. 78 27, 909. 10 499, 107 | 
Washington | 876 1, 20, 544. 32 32, 633. 00 374, 556 
Philadelphia | ¢7s _ 12, 435. 86 23, 131. 55 159, 162 
New York 77 2,265,512 | 45,310. 24 44,092.25 |1, 383, 667 | 
Boston 778 | 1,416,944 | 28,338. 88 603,794 | 30,189.70 | 813, 150 
Total _- a ---| 9,621,182 | 192,423.64 | 5, 580,420 | 279, 021.00 |4, 040, 762 | - 


! The league’s portion of the gate receipts was $0.02 per person in 1946, and $0.05 per person in 1945. 
21 game transferred from Washington; 1 tie game with Cleveland replayed. 

31 game transferred to Detroit; 1 tie game with Cleveland replayed 

41 game transferred from St. Louis; 1 tie game with Boston replayed, 

§1 game transferred to Chicago, 

61 tie game with Washington replayed. 

11 tie game with St. Louis replayed. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE AvUpit Report For 1947 


Balance sheet, Nov. 30, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
General____--- Ce se a NG 
Restricted for costs and expenses of promotion 
and baseball production, contra___._.__.._._-.______ 47, 934. 11 
——_—————- $276, 261. 18 
U. 8S. Government securities: 
Savings bonds, series F, at cost._-___ $62, 900. 00 
Pncremeut ih valwec................ 4,306.00 
—-----—- — 67, 295. 00 
Certificates of indebtedness, at cost__-._____-____ 100, 000. 00 
Treasury bonds, 214 percent, due Dec. 15, 1959-62, 
On heel ICR ae 0k eR RA RE La acu 200,000. 0 
Treasury bonds, 24% percent, due Dec, 15, 1967-72, 
at cost less amortizable premium_____--_-___~_ 256, 989. 54 
—_——————-_ 625, 284. 54 
900, 545. 72 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable: 
Employees’ income tax withheld _..-.-_-_-_______ $2, 267. 44 
Payroll taxes __- SERS RS LP as = es 326. 79 
—_—_—_—— 2, 594. 23 
Unexpended portion of funds received from the National League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs and advertisers to be upplied to the 
cost of promotion and baseball film production, contra ~~~_____ 47, 934. 11 
Surplus: 
paelenee Ot Gece, 1. 3006.2. ee es... SOS, 261: £1 
Less excess of expense over income for the year 
ended Noy, 30, 1)47__ eee AMY TAK ee Fi 40, 214. 08 
—_—————_ 850, 017. 38 


900, 545. 72 


NovTe.—No provision has been made in the balance sheet for a possible liability for legal! 
fees for the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1947. The attorneys have not rendered a statement 
and no estimate of the fee is available at the league offices, 
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Income and erpense statement, years ended Nov. 30, 1947, and Nov. 30, 1946 


Income 
League's portion of gate receipts 
League's portion of world series receipts 
A.J. Reach Co 
Western Union contract 
Interest received on notes 
Interest received on Government bonds 
Increment in series F war bond 
Fines received 


Gross income 


League expenses 
Umpires’ salarie 
Umpires’ expense 
Compensation and expense of umpires, 
games 
Compensation of u 
Umpire nit 


Pensior 


Total umpire expense 
Service Bureau expense 
Official scorers’ fees 
General league expense 
Motion picture and promotion expenss 
Radio broadcasting department expense 
Welfare payments 
Pension to former employee 
American Legion junior baseba 
Mrs. kK. M. Landis 
George Herman Ruth 
Walter Johnson fund 
Post-season game expense 
Total league expense 
Net income 
Administrative expenses 
William Harridge 
Salary 
Expense 
Office silaries 
Office rent 
General office expense 
World series expense 
Championship pennant 


Total administrative exper 


Net loss 


1 Decrease. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
League’s portion of gate receipts, years ended Nov. 30, 1947, and Nov. 80, 1946 





| Home Increase (+) or 
games 1947 | 1946 decrease (—) 


| | | ! 
|Attendance| Amount! |Attendance) Amount! Attendance) Amount 


$19, 668.06 | —106, 455 | —$2, 129 
| 


96 983, 403 


Chicago. ‘ $17, 538. | 
St. Louis | y 7 6, 409. 48 526, 435 10, 528. 70 — 205, 961 —4, 119. 22 
Detroit _- | q bl. 1, 722, 590 34, 451. 80 —324, 497 —6, 489. ¢ 
Cleveland iiundoics 39. 1, 057, 289 21,145.78 | +464, 689 
Washington_- 7 1,027,216 | 20,544.32 | —176, 458 
Philadelphia 621, 793 12, 435. 86 +289, 773 
New York_- 2, 265, 512 45, 310. 24 —86, 575 

1, 416, 944 28, 338. 88 +10, 371 














REESE e ee | 180, 721. 38 | 9, 621, 182 | 192, 423.64 | —135, 113 





! The league's portion of the gate receipts was $0.02 per person. 

21 game transferred to St. Louis; 1 game transferred to Boston. 

3 1 game transferred to Boston; 1 game transferred from Chicago. 

‘1 tie game with New York replayed; 1 tie game with Boston replayed; 1 tie game with Cleveland 


replayed. 
51 tie game with Detroit replayed. 
61 tie game with Cleveland replayed. 
71 game transferred from Chicago; 1 game transferred from St. Louis; | tie game with Chicago replayed; 


1 tie game with Philadedphia replayed. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE AUDIT Report FoR 1948 
Balance sheet, Nov. 30, 1948 


ABSETS 
Cash : 
General ____ $308, 610. 94 
Restricted for costs and expenses of promotion and 
baseball film production, contra 62, 558. 28 
—_————. $371, 169. 22 
U. S. Government securities : 
Savings bonds, series F, at cost $62, 900. 00 
Increment in redemption value 6, 360. 00 
— 69, 260.00 
Certificates of indebtedness, at cost___ 100, 000, 00 
Treasury bonds, 244 percent, due Dec 
at cost _. 200, 000. 00 
Treasury bonds, 2% percent, due Dec. 15, 1967-72, 
at cost less amortized premium _. 256, 640. 80 
—_— —— 625, 900. 80 


Accounts receivable : 5 aiacnanisoahetaiee 729. 40) 


Total__- 997, 799. 42 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable: 
Employees’ income tax withheld__._--__--___--__ $2, 989. 
PE, I ooo scene emniotonien = eee 337. 


Unexpended portion of funds received from the Na- 
tional League of Professional Baseball Clubs and 
advertisers to be applied to the cost of promotion 
and baseball film production, contra ; ; ee 
Surplus: 
Balance at Dec. 1, 1947 = 850, 017. 38 
Add excess of income over expense for the year 


ended Nov. 30, 1948 _---- --- i 81, 896. 14 
——_———- 931, 913. 52 


62, 558. 2 


0 ae 997, T99. 42 

Note.— No provision has been made in the balance sheet for a possible liability for legal 
fees for the period from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1948. The attorneys have not rendered a state 
ment and no estimate of the fees is available at the league offices. 
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Income and erpense statement, years ended Nov. 80, 1948, and Nov. 30, 1947 


Income 
League's portion of gate receipts_ _- 
League's portion of world series receipts 
Western Union contract 
Interest received on notes 
Interest received on Government bonds 
Increment in series ] ngs bonds 
Fines received 


GS 


Gross income 564, OOS 
League expenses 

Umpires’ salaries 123, 971 
Umpires’ expense 32, 510 
Compensation and expenses of un s, spring exhibition 

games 10, 470, 21 
Pensions to retired umpires 13, 900 
Umpire training sch 2, 120 
Umpire subsidy payme 


rotal umpire expenses 
Service bureau ¢ xypenses 
Official scorers’ fees 
General league expenses 
Motion picture and promotion expenses 
Radio broadcasting department expenses 
Welfare payments 
Pension to former employee 
Baseball Hall of Fame 
Babe Ruth Federation 
American Legion junior baseball program ) 10, 000 
Mrs. K. M. Landis f 5, 000 
George Herman Kuth 5, 000 


Potal league expenses 


Net income from leag 
Administrative expense 

William Harridgé 
Salary (M) ( 40 10. 000 
Expenses > 4 e t 26 

Otlice salaries 75 

Otlice rent 

General office expenses 

World series expenses 

Championship pennat 


Tota] administratiy 


Excess (defi 


i Decrease 
SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


League’s portion of gate receipts, years ended Nov. 380, 1948, and Nov. 80, 


Attendance Amount! |Atte 


$23, 335 


10, 066), 92 
OF 


Chicago 2 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Boston 


045, O76 
373, GOL 
Ss, TUS 


Total , 150, 099 


The league’s portion of the gate receipts was $0.03 per person in 1948, and $0 
1 game with Washington not played 
' 
1 


game transferred to Cleveland 
1 tie game with St. Louis replayed 


1 tie game with Chicago replayed. 


2 
3 
41 game transferred from St. Louis; 
5 
* Includes game to play off season tie. 


80861-—52—-+ser. 1, pt. 6———91 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE AuDIT ReEporRT oF 1949 
Balance sheet, Nov. 30, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
General_. ee ee lk Oe 
Restricted. for costs and expenses of promotion 
and baseball film production, contra_______-_-_ —_ 67, 398. OS 
U. S. Government securities : 
Savings bonds, series F, at cost____-- $ $62, 900. 00 
Increment in redemption value____-- 8, 465. 00 
— —-- 71, 365. 00 
Treasury bonds, 2%, percent, due Dec. 15, 1959-62, 
i Ee a ee ee eee 200, 000. 00 
Treasury bonds, 214 percent, due Dec. 15 ), 1967 —72, 
at cost, less pbb do ‘d premium r 205, 033. 64 
Note receivable, due Feb. 1, 1952, 156,225 shares, no par value, of 
the American League Baseball Club of St. Louis held as col- 
lateral oes ciustceaiasonasuncoss 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses: 
Employees’ income taxes withheld____.___________ $5, 364. 60 
SI dn cs ans tas cna talento GRMN eae 3820. 41 
Legal fees 50, 000. 0O 


Unexpended portion of funds provided by the American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, and advertisers to be applied to the cost of pro- 
motion and bascball film production, contra 

Surplus: 

Balance at Dee. 1, 1948 $931, 913. 52 
Add excess of income over expense for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1949 


Total 


$357, 931. 7 


476, 398. 64 


300, 000. 00 


1, 134, 330. 39 


55, 685. 01 


67, 398. 08 


1, 011, 247. 30 


1, 134, 330. 39 
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Income and expense statement, years ended Nov. 30, 1949, and Nov. 30, 1948 





Income 


League's portion of gate receipts 
League’s portion of world series receipts 
Western Union contract 

Interest received on Government bonds 
Increment in series F savings bond 
Fines received 


Gross income 


League expenses: 


Umpires’ salaries . biden os 

Umpires’ expenses 

Compensation and expenses 
games 

Pensions to retired umpires 

Umpire subsidy payment 

Umpire training school expense 


Total umpire expenses. - 
Service bureau expenses 
Official scorers’ fees 
General leacue expenses 
Contribution to motion picture and promotion funds 
Radio broadcasting department expenses 
Welfare payments ae 
Baseball Hall of Fame 
Loss on disposal of securities 
Pension to former emplovec 
Babe Ruth Federation 


Total league expenses 
Net income from league 


Adiministrative expenses 
William Harridg 
Salary 
Expenses 
Office salaries 
Office rent 
General office expenses 
World series expenses 
Championship pennant 


Total administrative expenses 


Excess of income over expenses 


' Decrease 


of umpires, spring exhibition 


Year ended 


104, 831.97 | 


20, 400. 00 
11,747.14 
2 105. 00 


1. 300. 00 


659, 412. 00 


138, 000. 00 


133.45 | 


10, 926. 26 | 


13, 900. 00 
5, 000. 00 
0 


202, 939. 71 


24, 338. 54 


S, 046, 00 


190, S67. 04 
30, 000. OO 
8, 507. 94 
4,115.00 
5, 000. 00 
846, 55 
0 
i) 





Increase Or 
decrease 


104. 44 
400. OF 
ll, 276. 26 
1, 965. 00 

760. 00 


Yi4, OOK. 67 


13, YOO. OO 

5, 000. 00 

2, 120. 35 | 

187, 972. 78 

99 S57. 40 
s, 046. 00 

%), 728. 76 

10, TU6, 83 

12, 158. 35 
4, 606. 66 
000. UU 

0 


933. 28 


50, 000. 00 
) u; ™) 
°4. 150.00 
& 140. 
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Statement of changes in motion picture and promotional funds, year ended 
Nov. 30, 1949 


Balance at Dec. 1, 1949 
Add cash received from the American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, 


and advertisers 95, 000. 00 


157, 558. 28 
Deduct: 
Lew Fonseca: 
$25, 000. 
2, 475. 03 
560. 40 
Philadelphia Club promotional expense—- S98. 21 
Picture production and films, less $6,826.59 
for films sold 
Office rent 
OT ee ae eee eee 
Telephone and telegraph 
Taxes on payroll 
Supplies, express charges, and sundry expense 


}, 231. 76 
475. 00 
395. 24 
687. 38 
277. 04 
160. 14 


90, 160, 20 


Salance at Nov. 30, 1949 67. 398. 08 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


League’s portion of gate receipts, years ended Nov, 30, 1949, and Nov. 30, 1948 


; es oe b< | 
Home | 1949 1948 | 
games 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


| Attendanee| Amount ! 


Attendance} Amount! |Attendance! Amount! 


} 





Chicago_- 

St. Louis 
Detroit 
Meveland 
Washington _- 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Boston 


Total. __. 


937, 151 $45, 935. 95 
270, 936 12, 942. 08 
86, 651. 42 | 
109, 620. 21 
36, 992. 61 
39, 744. 52 
109, 885. 42 
77, 255. 68 


44, 200. 


, 596, 650 


730, 647 | 519,027. 89 


| 


1, 


9 


9 °° 


1, 


77, S44 


335, 
743, 
#20, 
795, 
G45, 
> 
373, 


dO, 


11, 150, 


i The league’s portion of the gate receipts for 1949 was $0.03 per 


thereafter, ind 


$0.03 per person in 1948, 


31 tie game with Boston replayed. 
$1 tie game with St. Louis replayed. 


564A 


035 | 


sone | 
O27 


254 
O76 
O01 
TUS 


099 


32 


. 92 


. 05 


81 


57. 62 
9 92 


334, 502. ¢ 


03 


. 94 


on 
‘7 


person to May 2 


+159, 307 
—4, 628 
+-78, 169 

—386, 856 
—24,! 

— 128, 562 
— WW), 22! 

} +37,8 


$22, 600 
2, 875. 1 
34, 360 
31, 001. 4 
13, 134. 4 
11, 392. 24 
38, 668 
30, 491.7 


| 


—419, 184, 524, 12 





, 1949, and $0.05 per person 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE AUDIT Report oF 1949 


General league expenses, years ended Nov. 80, 1949, and Nov. 80, 1948 


I 
Advertisi 
) Ne 
rocket ] > J t > , 
iv l x $ 
Al I } 
\ \l I Ke ' 
B ] i 
loral t it 
} ] h ] j , 
comuni 
Rul nt i 
| XK hiow 
lian 2 
Total s 
Decreas 
AMERICAN LEAGI (UI RePorT oF 1050 
Ral e si t Oct 1. 7950 
4a Ss 
Cash: 
General enh chen aicaietapaitiaaniia ae eT 
Restricted for costs and expenses of promotion 
and baseball film production, contra__...-_ _- 52, 489. 44 


S270, G46. 58 
U. S. Government securities: 
Savings bonds, series I, at cost S62, 900, 00 
Increment in redemption value__. 10, 675. 00 
— 73, 575. 00 


Treasury bonds, 2% percent, due Dec. 15, 


eee Aenea) See 200, 000, 00 
Treasury bonds, 2'4 percent, due Dec. 15 
1967-72, at cost, less amortized premium _. 204, 777. 89 
- —— 478, 352. 89 
Accounts receivable = 10, 700. OO 


Note receivable, 2 percent, due Feb. 1, 1952, 156,225 shares, no par 
value, of the American League Baseball Club of St. Louis held 
ELE Te = - EN TE 


1, 59, G90, 47 
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LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses: 
Employees’ income taxes withheld $1, 985. 
Payroll taxes.._...... 270. 5 
$2, 256. 09 





Unexpended portion of funds provided by the American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, and advertisers to be applied to the cost of pro- 
motion and baseball film production, contra 52, 489. 44 
Surplus: 
Balance at Dee. 1, 1949 $1, , 247. 30 
Deduct excess of expenses over income for the 
period of 11 months ended Oct. 31, 1950____ 5, 993. ¢ 





1, 005, 253. 94 


Total... 1, 059, 999. 47 


Norrp.—No peeve has been made in the balance sheet for a possible Hability for 
unbilled legal fees for the period from Jan. 1, 1950, to Oct. 31, 1950. 


Statement of income and expense, period of 11 months ended Oct. 81, 1950, and 
the year ended Nov. 80, 1949 


Period of 11 | 
month one d Rs — bg 
| Oct. 31, 1950 | NOV: 90, 1949 


Income: 

League's portion of gate receipts . $274, 225 $519, 027 
Western Union contract : ; : ne 20, 400 20, 400 
Interest: | 

U. S. Government securities : = 1 9, 244. 2 

Note receivable > | 5, 916 ase 
Increment in series F sav ings bonds. -. | 3 2, 105 
Fines received : wd : 3 | 525 1, 300 
Broadcasting revenue. _- SPRE SC eee —_ Z | 9, 187.5 15, 532 


Gross income - ‘ . ; = ee 2,771. 16 674, 944. 51 


11, 747 


= 
i 
League’s portion of world series rece ” . : | 71,061 8 104, 831 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


League expenses: 
Umpires’ salaries 
Umpires’ expenses 
Compensation and eypenses of umpires, spring exhibition games 
Pensions to retired umpires. ___-- 3 
Minor league umpire supervisory progrs 4m. 
25-year service award to umpire. -- 

Total umpire expenses ; “ ciate ae ‘ | 202, 949. 0: 202, 939.7 
Service bureau expenses 23, 374. 7! 24, 338. 5 
Official scorers’ fees ‘ : : 8, 033 8, 046. 00 
General league expenses 85, 052. 7 190, 867 
Contribution to motion picture and promotion funds 30, oe 30, 000 
Radio broadcasting department expenses es i, 3 24,040 
Welfare payments oi , 4,115 
Contribution to Baseball Hall of Fame- bse 5, | 5, 000. | 
Loss on disposal of securities | S46 
Payments to wife of former employee 





Total league expenses ; : 391, 980. 60 | 490, 194 
Net income from league , = . | 90, 790. 56 184, 750 


Administrative expenses: | 

William Harridge’s salary : 4 } 45, 834 50, 000 
William Harridge’s expenses 3, 814. 37 

Office salaries 14, 495 

Office rent ; . 7,470 

General office expenses Aa 24, 195 

World series expenses ~ 874 

Championship pennant J 100 


Total administrative expenses 96, 785. 92 


FE xcess of expenses over income i 5, 993. 36 
b 


1 Indicates excess of income over expenses 
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Statement of changes in motion picture and promotional funds, period of 11 
months ended Oct. 31, 1950 


Palance at Dec. 1, 1949 set » _ $67, 398. 08 
Add cash received from the American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, and 
0 a ae Geet ry ices me . 65, 000. 00 
Total a as Cb ETI O TE . 132, 398. 08 
Deduct: 
new. Foneece'’s. shiery............+. ; S22, 916. 66 
Lew Fonseca’s expenses_____----~- ‘ “ 2, 448. 78 
Lectures and showings " a . : +, 534. 47 
Picture production and films, less $8,095.49 received 
ee I me ‘ . oh, soa. So 
Office rent 3, 095. 00 
Office salaries : 12, 625. 00 
Telephone and telegraph_-—- GDS. 44 
Taxes on payroll_- _ ; . 284. 37 
Supplies, express charges, and sundry expense 2, 184. 69 
damian 79, 908. 64 


sulance at Oct. 31, 1950_____- : 52. 489. 44 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


League's portion of gate receipts, period of 11 months ended Oct. 31, 1950, and 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1949 


Period of 11 mont! 


‘ d Oct 


35. 95 55 »2, 496. 
2, 042. OS 5 ST: 
14. 22 , 651.42 | +130, 27 28, 107 
(27,4 . 23. 92 2, 233, 771 109, 620. 21 506, 307 — 57, 796. 
600. 69 9 l 36, 992. 61 —16, 001.7 
300, SO 4, 2 5 16, 5 39, 744. 52 506, 70% — 30, 450. ¢ 
> OND. 380 ? 44 , 76 h 5. 42 —47, 444 


+44, OSO i 1, 59 7 7, 200 252, 57 36, 933 


Total H b/4, 225 ae rv a) b Zi 1, 5&8, 2 244, S02 
Che league’s portion of the gat ceipts f 19/0 season was $0.03 per person. For the 1949 seasor 
league’s portion was $0.03 per person to May 2, 1949, and $0.05 per person thereafter. 

22 tie games with Detr 

13 postponed games were tr 

‘On Aug. 6, 1850, St. Loni ! ved a benefit ote aid a tendance of 7,499 person is ean 
th a special agreement, the leagrie’s share was limited to a basis of 6,000 persons. 

$3 postponed games were transfert ms yuis an ume with Cleveland was replayed. 

6 Tie game with New York 


UnrrorM AGREEMENT FoR THE ASSIGNMENT OF A T’LAYER’S CONTRACT TO OR BY 
Masor LEAGUE CLUB 


Important notice.—Seven counterpart originals of this Agreement must 
be executed and mailed to the Secretary-treasurer, Office of the Base- 
ball Commissioner, 2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, accompanied 
by a check for the consideration. If due a Minor League Club, the 
check shall be to the order of “The National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues”: if due a Major League Club, the check shall 
be to the order of that Clnb. 

Ir ExecuriveE AGREEMENTS Are Not Fitep WITH TITE SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER WITHIN 15 Days AFTER THE TRANSFER IS Errectep, HE SHALL 
CoLLect A PENALTY oF S50 From tHe Crur Responses, orn From Facu 
OF THE PARTIES IF Born CLuRBS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DELAY. 
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TH1s AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 11th day of April, 1951, by and 
between PirrspurcgHa ATHLETIC CoMPANY, Inc. (Party of the First Part) and 
HoL_itywoop BaAsevaLL ASSOCIATION (Party of the Second Part) provides as 
follows: 

1. (a) For and in consideration of the payment of the sum of $27,500.00 
(twenty-seven thousand five hundred dollars) payable in five equal instaliments 
of $5,500.00 (five thousand five hundred dollars) each on the first days of May, 
June, July, August, and September 1951, by the Pittsburgh Athletic Company, 
Inc. (hereinafter referred to as Pittsburgh) to the Hollywood Baseball Associa- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as Hollywood) and further in consideration of the 
optional assignment of the contracts of one or more players by Pittsburgh t 
Hollywood, Hollywood agrees to give Pittsburgh the right of selection of the 
contracts of any or all players now under contract or reservation to Hollywood, 
or whose contracts may be acquired by Hollywood during the term of this agree- 
ment, with the exception of the following: 

Pershing L. Mondorff 
Arthur L. Schallock 
George LE. Schmees 

Such right of selection is to be exercisable by Pittsburgh on or before October 
1, 1951, and Hollywood agrees to assign the contracts of such players outright 
to Pittsburgh immediately upon notice of their selection, 

(b) If Hollywood has signed or shall during the term of this agreement, sign 
free agents to contracts providing for the payment of bonuses to such players, 
or Shall have purchased, , rior to the date of this agreement, or shall purchase 
during the term of this agreement, contracts of players from Major or Minor 
League Clubs for cash amount, it is understood and agreed that if Pittsburgh 
shall select the contracts of such players signed as free agents, or the contracts 
of such purchased players, it shall pay to Hollywood in addition to the amounts 
stipulated above, such amount of bonuses or purchase price as Hollywood shall 
have paid in acquiring the contracts of such players. 

(c) If during the term of this agreement authorized representatives of Pitts- 
burgh or affiliates thereof shall negotiate on behalf of Hollywood contracts with 
free agents providing for the payment of bonuses to such players, it is under- 
stood and agreed that prior to December 81, 1951, Pittsburgh will reimburse 
Hollywood in the amount of such bonuses paid, 

2. All players whose contracts are selected under the terms of this agreement 
are to remain with Hollywood until the end of its 1951 season and all post-season 
games, if any, unless otherwise agreed. 

3. Hollywood agrees to pay $7,500.00 (seven thousand five hundred dollars) 
toward the salary and/or expenses of scouting during the year of 1951 with the 
understanding that the scout or scouts shall be employed with the mutual ap- 
proval of both clubs. 

4. It is further agreed that this agreement for 1951 shall be extended auto- 
matically for 1952 unless notice is given by either party of its desire to terminate 
this agreement, in which case Hollywood must notify Pittsburgh on or before 
August 1, 1951, of such intention and Pittsburgh must notify Hollywood of such 
intention on or before September 1, 1951. 

In TestIMONY WHError, we have subscribed hereto, through our respective 
Presidents or authorized agents, on the date above written: 

PirrspurGH ATHLETIC ComMPANY, INC. 


(Party of the Second Part) 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES—OPFFICIAL 
WorKING AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT, Made and entered into this twenty-eighth day of August, 
1950 by and between the Chattanooga Baseball Club Baseball Club of the South- 
ern Association League, party of the first part, and the Fulton Baseball Club of 
the Kitty League, party of the second part, 

WITNESSETH, That: 1. The Chattanooga Club agrees to pay to the Fulton Club 
through official channels, the sum of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) in equal 
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monthly installments of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) each, beginning May 15, 
1951. Said payments are to be made only in the event the Fulton Club is opera- 
ting at the time each is due. In consideration, thereof, the Chattanooga Club 
shall have the right to select on or before September 15, 1951, the contracts of 
any or all players of the Fulton Club. 

2 ‘Phe Fulton Club shall not assign outright or release unconditionally the 
contract of any player without first giving the Chattanooga Club five (5) days’ 
written notice, or telegraphic notice, within which period the Chattanooga Club 
shall have the right to elect whether or not to select the contract of such player. 

3. If the Fulton Club should decide not to continue operations, it shall give the 
Chattanooga Club at least five (5) days’ telegraphic notice thereof, within which 
time the Chattanooga Club will have the right to select the players’ contracts of 
the Fulton Club, and providing further, that the Chattanooga Club shall pay all 
of the consideration agreed upon which may be necessary to meet any baseball 
lien claims owing and unsatisfied by the selectee. Furthermore, if selectee or its 
league disbands and the selectee does not owe any baseball lien claims, the 
amount the selector must pay shall not be less than One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00) per player contract selected, subject to any payments made under this 
Working Agreement. 

4. In consideration of the above premises, both parties to this agreement fur- 
ther agree that the Chattanooga Club shall have the right to extend this agree- 
ment for the season of 1952, under the same terms and conditions as herein out- 
lined, by giving written notice to the Fulton Club, on or before December 1, 1951, 
of its desire to renew. 

CHATTANOOGA BASEBALL CLUR 
Party of the First Part. 
Dl Sasi teeliaieebnnen 

President. 
FULTON BASERALL CLUR, 

Party of the Second Part. 


a President. 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES—OFFICIAL 
WorRKING AGREEMENT 


TH1s AGREEMENT, Made and entered into this First day of May 1951, by and 
between the CHartorre Basernart, & AMUSEMENT ComMPANY Baseball Club of 
the Tri-State League, party of the first part, and the Erte Crrizen’s Baseball 
Club of the Mippite ATLANTIC League, party of the second part, 


WITNESSETH, That: 

The Charlotte Baseball & Amusement Company agrees to pay to the Erie 
Citizen’s Baseball Club, Inec., through official channels, the sum of Two THov- 
SAND (82,000.00) Dotiars in equal monthly installments of Five Hunprep 
($500.00) Dotiars each beginning May 15, 1951. Said payments are to be made 
only in the event the Erte Ciur is operating at the time each installment is due, 
In consideration thereof, the CuArtorre Cup shall have the right to select on or 
before October 1, 1951, the contracts of any or all players of the Erte Crrizen’s 
BASEBALL CLUB. 

If the Erte Crrizen’s BAsSeratyt Crivr should decide not to continue operations, 
it shall give the Cuar.Lorre CLup at least five days’ written or telegraphic notice 
thereof, within which time the Cuartorre Crivr shall have the right to select 
the player’s contracts of the Erre Ciun without any payment other than that 
made at date of such notice, except that in no event shall the amount paid 
by the Charlotte Club be less than $100.00 per player contract selected, and except 
that if at date of such notice the Erie Club holds any baseball lien claims, the 
Charlotte Club shall pay so much of the total consideration above mentioned as 
may be necessary to pay such baseball lien. 

The Erte Crtrzen’s BASEBALL CrLuR shall not assign outright or release uncon- 
ditionally, the contract of any player without first giving the CHARLOTTE CLUR 
five (5) days’ written or telegraphic notice, within which time the CHARLOTTE 
Crus shall have the right to elect whether or not to select the contract of such 
player. 
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It is further understood and agreed that the CHARLOTTE CLUB shall reimburse 
the Exre Cus for any monies paid by the Erte CLus in connection with the sign 
ing of players as Free AGENTS, when such are signed upon the written or tele 
graphic recommendation and approval of the CHARLOTTE BASEBALL CLUB. 

Any player selected from the Erte CLusp under this agreement shall remain 
with the Erte CLup until the termination of the 1951 season, and during any 
postseason series in which the Erte Crus participates, unless the Erte Civ: 
agrees and consents to the transfer of player to the CHagkLorre CLus. 

It is also understod and agreed that the manager of the Erte C.ius during the 
life of this agreement shall and must be acceptable and approved by thx 
CHARLOTTE CLUB. 

In consideration of the above premises, both parties to this agreement further 
agree that the CHARLOTTE CLUB shall have the right to extend this agreement for 
the season of 1952, under the same terms and conditions as herein outlined, by 
giving written notice to the Erir CirizEN’s BASEBALL CLUB on or before DECEMBER 
1, 1951, of its desire to renew. 

CHARLOTTE BASEBALL & AMUSEMENT COMPANY, 
Party of the First Part. 
esa Business Manager. 
DRIE CiTizEN’s BASEBALL CLUB, 
Party of the Second Part. 


(By E. C. Alft, Jr., B. A., M. A., Cornell, 1950. Presently employed as social 
studies teacher at Dundee Community High School) 


“Baseball is in its nature, for men and boys, the best outdoor sport 
ever invented; but to secure the full measure of its success and useful- 
ness, let our young men pursue it aS an amusement and exercise—and 
not as a business.”—The Western Monthly IV (November 1870), 329. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century in America witnessed the swift 
transformation of the whole economic order in the expansion of business enter- 
prise. This new force was felt in many areas other than those connected with 
the exploitation of natural resources and the production of material goods. 
These areas have been relatively neglected by those concerned with tracing 
the penetration of business aims, organization, and methods into American 
life. The history of our national game in these years, reflecting as it does the 
centralizing process of business and the tug of war between capital and labor, 
may profitably illustrate the wide-spread impact of “the business principle.” 
Toward such an illustration this study of the development of baseball as a 
business is directed. Such a comprehensive subject of necessity has been 
treated with selectivity, and emphasis has been placed on the history of the 
National League, the dominant baseball organization during the years 1876 to 
1900. 

I 


Behind the excitement and color of modern big league baseball games lies a 
thoroughly organized business which started its development in 1869 when the 
Red Stockings of Cincinnati turned themselves into a professional team. Base- 
ball had rapidly become established as the national game following the Civil 
War with the formation of many teams throughout the land. At first an effort 
was made to keep the sport on a purely amateur basis, but amateur standards 
quickly collapsed as betting on the games became prevalent and clubs arranged 
to give players high-salaried positions in commercial and industrial enterprises 
in return for their diamond services. When the victories of the Red Stockings 
demonstrated the overwhelming superiority of a professional team over any 
group of amateurs, popular endorsement of their innovation quickly followed. 

The old amateur organization, the National Association of Baseball Players 
(1858-71), was superseded by the National Association of Professional Baseball 
Players (1871-76). The new organization was beset by gambling evils, partic- 
ularly that of pool selling. Pools at times amounted to over $20,000 on a single 

ame, and the temptation to manipulate the results was always present.2. In 


1The Dime Base Ball Player for 1876 (New York, 1876), pp. 36-37. 


Mmm ae 2h 2 
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addition to the gambling problem, the lack of force in player contracts led to the 
abuses of “revolving,” i. e., players were wont to transfer their services from 
team to team whenever offered increases in salary. At the close of each season 
the well-balanced and successful team was especially subject to such inroads 
by other teams. With the defection of a few important players stock might 
be rendered almost valueless, and the business therefore lacked stability.2 The 
National Association, furthermore, was dominated by eastern teams which often 
failed to meet their scheduled playing engagements in the West.* 

For these reasons the president of the Chicago Club, William A. Hulbert, deter- 
mined to organize a new association for the 1S76 season. In this reform 
endeavor, he was not a little motivated by the fact that during the previous 
playing season he had signed six prominent Boston and Philadelphia players to 
Chicago contracts for 1876. These players faced expulsion by the National 
Association for violation of the rule prohibiting players from signing contracts 
with other teams while a season was in progress.‘ 

Assured of the backing of the other western teams—St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville—and aided by the obvious defects of the old organization, Hulbert was 
able to anticipate the forthcoming expulsion by persuading the representatives 
of the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Hartford teams to approve the 
creation of the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs. The organi- 
zational meeting was held in New York City on February 2, 1876, and the con- 
stitution agreed upon was essentially that which Hulbert had brought with him 
to the conference.® 

Hulbert was a college-educated Chicago businessman, prominent on the ex- 
change, who had never been a player of the game.® <A. G. Spalding, one of the 
players Hulbert had lured away from Boston and who assisted him in organizing 
the new league, clearly states that the organization adopted was designed to 
separate the control of the management from the players and the playing of 
the game. The experiment of business control of baseball by the men who 
played the game had been tested by the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Players and found wanting. The new association was to be entitled 
the “National League of Professional Baseball Clubs.” The function of baseball 
clubs in the future would be to manage baseball players. “The idea was as old 
as the hills,” wrote Spalding, “but its application to baseball had not yet been 
made. It was, in fact, the irrepressible conflict between labor and capital assert- 
ing itself under a new guise.” * Spalding, who later became a club owner himself, 
further maintained that: “Like every other form of business enterprise, baseball 
depends for results on two interdependent divisions, the one to have absolute 
control and direction of the system, and the other to engage—always under the 
executive branch—in the actual work of production.” * 

The constitution and bylaws of the new league reflected this division and were 
designed to give the organization greater stability than that enjoyed by the 
National Association. A city was to be represented by no more than one club. 
A club was not to be admitted from any city with a population less than 75.000 
except by unanimous vote of the members. General supervision and management 
ef all the affairs and business of the league was in the hands of a board of 
directors composed of four members and the league president. The board was 
empowered to act as a tribunal in disputes arising between a club and a player 
of another club, between two or more clubs, and between a player and his club. 
Every club member was to have exclusive control of the city in which it was 
located. Annual dues were set at $100, and clubs were to remain faithful to 
their playing engagements upon penalty of expulsion. Any player violating his 
contract was to be expelled, and employment of expelled players was prohibited. 
Bookmaking or liquor selling on any league grounds was forbidden.’ 

The National League under the leadership of Hulbert, whom Spalding called 
“a master of business system,’ early demonstrated its intention to push 


2A. G. Spalding, America’s National Game (New York, 1911), pp. 199-200 

3 Chicago Tribune, October 24, 1875. 

* Spalding. on. cit., p. 208. 

5 Chicago Tribune, February 4, 1876 

®* Spalding, op. cit.. p. 199; Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 
1883 (New York, 1883), p. 5. 

7 Spalding, op. cit., p. 193. 

§ Thid., p. 270 

®*“Constitution of the National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs,” Spalding’s 
Official Base Ball Guide for 1878 (New York, 1878). 

” Spalding, op. cit. p. 213. 
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through the reforms it was ostensibly established to effect. A player's contract 
was adopted that was designed to do away with the practice of revolving.“ New 
York and Philadelphia clubs were expelled at the end of the first season for 
failure to complete their western engagements, despite the loss that the omission 
cf the then two most populous cities in the country must have entailed.” Organ- 
ized gambling was driven out and action was taken against those players known 
to have accepted bribes.” 

Club owners continued to encourage the practice of revolving, however, in 
order to strengthen their teams at the expense of other owners. At the end 
of the 1879 season, on September 30, a reserve rule agreement was entered into 
by the club owners of the league for the purpose of calling a halt to this activity. 
Under the terms of the agreement each club was granted the privilege of re- 
serving five of its players for the season of 1880, and each of the eight clubs 
pledged itself not to employ any player so reserved by any of the others. So 
convenient was the new device for this purpose that the number of players which 
could be reserved was extended to 11 in 1883 and then to 14 in 1887. Reserved 
players could now be retained by the clubs as long as desired, and capital could 
be invested in shares of the joint-stock-company clubs without the possibility of 
the investment being undermined by the revolving process." 

On November 2, 1881, however, the American Association of Baseball Clubs 
was formed to riyal the league during the following season, and once more 
owners were confronted with player-piracy and double contract transactions.” 
The reserve rule, confined to the club members of one organization, was thus 
rendered ineffeetive because players not wishing to meet the club owner's terms 
had the alternative of joining the new association. Competition for players 
became rampant. Unable to drive out the association, National League owners 
were quick to see the wisdom of cooperating with it. The terms of this under- 
standing were formulated by A. G. Mills, who was elected president of the 
league in 1882 upon the death of Hulbert.” 

The tripartite agreement, which was entered into in February and March 1883 
among the league, the association, and the Northwestern League—a minor or- 
ganization, was a kind of defensive and offensive alliance in which the three 
organizations agreed to respect and protect the equities of the club members of 
each. Under this arrangement each club was empowered to reserve 11 players 
at a salary of not less than $1,000 for the ensuing season. Other clubs were 
debarred from negotiating with or employing a reserved player.” In other 
words, all the clubs of each association were to respect the contracts, reserva- 
tions, suspensions, black-listments, and expulsions of every club of the other 
association.” 

Following the season of 1883, President Mills wrote a letter to an owner of 
the Detroit League club concerning the agreement in which he expressed its 
purpose in this manner: “My idea is that if we could have all professional asso- 
ciations united in this agreement, and enforce its provisions by all, that each 
club would then be able to effect a substantial reduction in its salary 
= Seay 

The agreement was accordingly extended to include those minor professional 
leagues and associations which were now beginning to be formed throughout 
the country. This so-called National Agreement of Professional Baseball Asso- 
ciations, as it stood in 1889, created a board of arbitration consisting of three 
delegates from the National League and three from the American Association. 
The other leagues and associations enjoying the protection of the agreement were 
entitled to representation on the board, but as minor organizations they had 
no vote. In addition to its function of settling disputes between members of 
the agreement, the board possessed legislative powers. It had the sole right 


1 Thid., p. 219. 

12 Thid., pp. 221-222. 

13 Thid., p. 226. 

“J. M. Ward, The Base-Ball Players: Is He a Chattel? Lippincott's magazine, XL 
(August 1887). pp. 810-318. 

8 Chicago Tribune, November 3, 1881. 

% Spalding, op. cit., pp. 233 and 244. 

7 “Agreement Amone National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, American Asso- 
ciation of Base Ball Clubs, Northwestern League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, 1883,” 
reprinted in F. C. Richter, Richter’s History and Records of Base Ball (Philadelphia, 
1914), pp. 209-210. 

% John M. Ward, Our National Game, The Cosmopolitan V (October 1888), 445. 

1%” A. G. Mills to Hon. W. G. Thompson, October 23, 1883, Mss. in the National Baseball 
Museum, Coopertown, N. ¥ 
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to amend the national agreement, repeal any part of it, and make changes or 
additions from time to time.” 

The national agreement had two main provisions: (1) Each club member 
of a league or association was given sole control of the patronage in the city 
where located, and no other league or association was allowed to give member- 
ship to any club which may organize to enter the city already occupied.” This 
provision eliminated the calling out of rival clubs in a city where its club was 
meeting with financial success.~ (2) Each club was allowed to reserve 14 play 
ers Whose services could not be contracted for by any other club, and no other 
club could even negotiate with these players.” <A list of reserved players and 
those players refusing to contract with club members which had reserved them 
was transmitted by the secretary of each association to the secretaries of the 
other associations.“ In effect this provision extended the operation of the re- 
serve rule to professional baseball as a whole. There was thus no escape for 
the player, who had to sign a contract with the club which reserved him or sign 
no contract at all. In this way clubs abandoned the practice of preying upon 
other associations’ players and thereby bidding up salaries. The structure o! 
the national agreement in the spring of 1890 is illustrated in table I. 

These developments did not take place without the cognizance of the more 
observant players. Writing in 1886, one player summed up the baseball business 
organization as follows: 

“Ten years ago baseball was looked upon merely as a pastime. Individuals of 
meaus and leisure organized clubs for pleasure, and were perfectly satisfied if 
at the close of the season the nine had won a fair majority of the games and 
receipts balanced expenditures * * *, ‘Three institutions—the National 
League, the reserve rule, and the national agreement—have changed entirely the 
nature of the game. What was formerly a pastime has now become a business, 
capital is invested from business motives, and the officers and stockholders of 
the different clubs include men of social standing and established business 
capacity. ~ 


II 


These “three institutions” did not eliminate the responsibilities and problems 
of the baseball businessman. A. G. Spalding, who was president of the Chicago 
club from 1882 to 1801, assumed the main responsibilities of the “magnate” of 
the day. He had to satisfy the demands of the public for commodious and easily 
accessible ball grounds. He had to stand between the clamor of the press and 
the interests of his club. He had to detend his team no matter what their playing 
performance, and he had to help the manager maintain the morale of the players. 
Lastly, he had to be present at as many games as possible, watching his team, 
maintaining decorum in the stands, and noting future-purchase prospects among 
the opposing team.” “The magnate must be a strong man among strong men, 
else other club owners in the league will combine in their own interests against 
his interests, and by collusion force him out of the game,” Spalding concludes.’ 

Club revenues were mainly dependent upon the daily paid attendance, and 
one of the primary problems of the magnate was to increase the patronage at 
his ball grounds. The best way to do this was to field a winning team. Exciting 
pennant races and evenly matched teams were sure to pack the stands. In 1889, 
for example, New York won the pennant by beating out Boston in the closing 
days of the league season. In only 7 home games with Boston the attendance 
was 41,591. In 10 home games with last-place Washington, however, attendance 
totaled only 20,856, about haif that of the games with second-place Boston. In 
the same year Brooklyn won the American Association pennant, closely pressed 
by St. Louis. The spectators at only S home games with St. Louis numbered 

* The national agreement for 1889 is reprinted in Spalding, op. cit., pp. 2 248 

1 Art. VI 
_= Brooklyn and Philadelphia were shared by the National League and American Asso 
ciation by mutual agreement. Cf. O. P. Caylor, Opening of the Base-Ball Season of 1890 
Harper's Weekly, XXXIV (May 3, 1890), 353. 

3 Art. III 

4 Art. IV 

* John M. Ward, Notes of a Base-Ballist, Lippincott’s Magazine, XXXVIII 
1886), pp. 215-216 

** Spalding, op. cit., pp. 421-436 

27 Ibid. p 4323 
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TABLE I. 
THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION GF BASEBALL FOR SEASON OF i880 
Source: Spalding’s Guide and Official league Book for I8SQ, p 'Si. 
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95,395. On the other hand, in 10 home games with last-place Louisville, a team 
which lost 111 games, the Brooklyn patrons numbered only 20,856.° 

Among other factors affecting attendance was the population of the city in 
which the club played its home games. Obviously the attendance potentialities 
of New York City were far greater than those of Indianapolis, yet as late as 
i889 both cities had league representation. The inequality in population is 
demonstrated by the instability of the clubs representing smaller cities. During 
this period 22 cities were at various times members of the league, and it was 
only after the turn of the century that the magnates arrived at a comparatively 
stable combination. 

Originally an 8-club circuit, the league was reduced to 6 teams in 1877 and 
LISTS, returned to 8 in 1879, expanded to 12 in 1892, and again returned to 8 in 
L900. 

Attendance figures as published in newspapers of the day are not always 
accurate, and only general tendencies may be illustrated by them since they 
were frequently padded.” Attendance, closely correlated with the team’s per- 
formance, varied from year to year. The fluctuation in the Philadelphia League 
club’s attendance is shown in table II. The New York home attendance for 
63 games in the 1889 season referred to above was 201,662, while Brooklyn's 
amounted to 353,690 for 69 home games. The latter figure was said to be the 
highest on record through the year 1890.” 

beg admission price was another important factor in determining attendance. 
Che National League’s base price was 50 cents, but this standard was often 
departed from, especially after consolidation with the American Association 
n 1891. The latter organization charged only 25 cents and in addition played 
ball on Sundays, a practice not permitted National League clubs.” 


Admission prices 


ISS3—14 games__ , . $0.50 | 1892—Left field____-- 


games____ : .2e) | Right tield ae 


am 
37 
cee on ‘ a . 2d | Men in pavilion 
LSS8O___- ; ~ . 2d | Women in pavilion 
as ae 25 | 1893 
ear... | 1804 
ISSS—2ZS games___ . .50 | 1805_ 

30 gumes a : a | 1896 
i - ; c= . 25 | 1897 
1S9O__ 1SOS 


} 
| 
' 
Source: Horace Fogie, Sporting News (St. Louis), Apr. 8, 1899. 


General business conditions did not affect attendance as much as might be 
expected. The business boomed during the generally prosperous eighties, fol- 
oWing an early period of struggles, but it also prospered in the depression period 
of the nineties. For the season of 1894, a tough year in a business cycle,” 
Rteach’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1895 reports : 

“The National League prospered as it had not prospered since 1889. It can 
be truthfully said that but 1 of the 12 clubs lost money. One or two of the other 
leven cume out about even on the year’s finances and the rest made money, from 
$5,000 to $40,000—the New York and Baltimore clubs leading in the list of club 
profits.” * 

Two explanations may be advanced for this phenomenon. A ball game was 
then one of the cheapest entertainments offered to the public on a profit-making 
basis, and unemployed workers perhaps spent their free afternoons watching 
the games. 

Interest in the sport, and business, was stimulated by the colorful reporting 
to be found in the expanding sports columns of the popular press. Newspaper 
and sports periodical stories concerning the antics of such players as “Mike” 


*% The figures are from the New York Sun, October 13, 1889. 

* For an example, cf., Spalding. 2. cit., pp. 287—288. 

*” New York Sun, October 1 3. 

*% Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1900 (New York, 1900), p. 148 

2 Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 1892 (New York, 1892), p. 

%U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States 1789 1048 
(Washington, 1949), p. 320 

* Reach’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1895 (Philadelphia, 1895), pp. 9-10. 
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Kelly provided a more effective mode of advertising than the club owners could 
hope to purchase, 

The fans or “cranks,” as they were then known, could be found in all social 
classes,” although the sometimes raucous “kicking” exhibitions on the diamond 
kept female attendance in a distinct minority. Ladies’ days were established 
as early as the eighties but did not greatly attract the fair sex until long after 
the turn of the century.” 

If attendance was the club owner’s primary source of income, the players’ 
salaries were his chief expense. Although the magnates sought by means of 
the national agreement to keep their primary cost from eating into their profits, 
good players are perhaps the sine qua non of the baseball business, and in order 
to build up a winning team the club owners had to reward their “star” players 
with a fair remuneration. During the eighties a major-league player's salary 
might range from $1,000 to $5,000 for a 7 months’ season. “Buck” Ewing, one 
of the outstanding catchers of the day, received $1,000 in 1881, $1.200 in 1SS2 
$3,100 from 1883 to 1885, $3,500 in 1886 and 1887, $4,500 in 1888, and $5,000 in 
1889." There were attempts by club owners to set a maximum limit to salaries,” 
but this provision was flagrantly violated.” League players’ salaries were ap 
proximately three to four times the average annual salary of the American 
industrial worker during this period,” but it should be remembered that a major 
league player could be considered a “skilled worker.” 

Not only were the players the laboring force, but their contract rights consti- 
tuted one of the main items in a baseball company’s capital investment. The 
right of reservation to a player’s contract, not the player himself of course, was 
purchasable and such a sale frequently amounted to large sums. Chicago, for 
instance, sold Mike Kelly to Boston in 1887 for $10,000.% Boston in 1889 reported 
15 men on the payroll which had cost the club $73,000 in purchase money. The 
salary list for the 15 players was $49,S09.~° 

The majority of the league clubs leased their playing grounds, but paid for 
their own improvements. In 1890 Boston and Philadelphia owned their own 
grounds, but the clubs in the other six cities leased. Improvements upon this 
leased property were estimated at from $40,000 to $80,000 for each club.“ In 189% 
the Boston club’s real estate and buildings were reported to be worth $230,106." 

Erecting spectators’ stands apparently was not the expense in this period 
that it later became. The Brooklyn club of the national league contracted in 
1890 for grandstands, seats, and clubhouses, including grading and plumbing, 
for $45,000. The seating capacity of the park, which was to be built in 35 
working days, was to be 5,046 in the grandstand and about 5,000 in the bieach 
ers.” 

Expenses of a first-class nine for the season of 1S76 were estimated to be about 
$28,000.“ By 1883 the predicted total outlay of the Chicago club for that season 
was 860,000. This included wages for seven ushers, six policemen, four ticket 
sellers, four gate-keepers, three field-men, three cushion-renters, six refreshmen 
boys, and eight musicians. Aside from players’ salaries and ground rent, the 


mnanagement’s cost per gume on the Chicago grounds was estimated to be $200.° 
Toward the end of the period a typical club’s expenditures for a season were 
said to exceed $100,000. This sum is itemized in table IIT. 

Gate receipts for a game were divided between participating clubs on a basis 
which varied from time to time. Generally the visiting club’s share of the 


5J. M. Ward, Our National Game, The Cosmopolitan V (October 1888), p. 450 

*’ Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 1889 (New York, 1880), p. 56 
New York Sun, October 13, 1889. 

7 Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 1889 (New York, 1889), p. 19 

® For example, in The National Agreement of Professional Base Ball Associations, 1886 
a limit of $2,000 was established. Constitution and Playing Rules of the National League 
of Professional Base Ball Clubs, 1886 (Chicago, 1886), p. 75. 

*® For example, Boston agreed to pay Mike Kelly $2,000 for his services during the 
season and to give him $3,000 for his photographs to place in the club's album Chieag 
Tribune, February 15, 1887. 

“UU. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United State 1789 
(Washington. 1949), p. 68 

*' Chicago Tribune, February 15, 1887. 

“" F_G. Menke, The New Encyclopedia of Sport (New York, 1947), p. 110 

“#0. P. Caylor, op. cit., p. 3538 

“ Sporting Life (Philadelphia), February 25, 1899, 

* New York Sun, March 19, 1890 

* Chicago Tribune, February 4, 1876 

The Chicago Base-Ball Grounds, Harper's Weekly, XXVIT (May 12, 1883 


The grounds were described palatial’ and catering to the “better classes 
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receipts was about 30 to 40 percent.“ The National League executive organiza- 
tion, for its services, received funds from annual dues and assessments.” 


Tancte I11.—Sample expenditures for a major-league team, 1898 


Cost of playing grounds: 

Rental 

Deterioration and improvements 

yround men 

Insurance 
$17, 500 
Cost of team (salaries) : 

18 players, averaging $2,200 

One manager 
43, 600 
Traveling expenses : 

15,000 miles for 19 men, at 2 cents per mile 5, 700 

Sleepers, 30 nights on the road 1, 040 

Hotels, 85 days, averaging $3 per man 4,845 

Meals en route__ 300 

Ss RANE, 0 Ee ae eicietias eile nt eaeerallaicibdeaebeieonialioknae 1, 500 

13, 385 

EXxpenses of home games: 

Police, 15 men for 77 days, at $2 per man____~ 2,310 

Ticket sellers, gatemen, ushers, ete 2, 500 

EES cae OE eg ee Oe es Oe ee ee ee ae 5, 000 

Balls, 100 dozen, at $15 per dozen 

Uniforms, materials, ete 


Other expenses: 
League dues, umpires, club officials 
Administration (president’s salary, 
Incidentals___-_--_ 


Conservatively estimated total 4 105, 795 
1 Sporting News, Nov. 12, 1898, p. 6. 


The profits and losses of the private joint-stock companies engaged in the base- 
ball business during the years 1876 to 1900 cannot be definitely known, partly 
owing to the reticence of the directors to reveal such figures at the time, and 
partly owing to the loss or destruction of the records themselves.” 

Rough estimates of business success and failure can be made by observing the 
stability of club ownership, the rank of the team in the season’s standings, such 
attendance figures as have been published, the reported sale prices of club fran- 
chises, and the number of games played, but each of these methods is fraught with 
difficulties. Some indications of profit and loss may be found in the estimates 
of contemporary newspaper reporters, but the reliability of this source must be 
questioned. 

A few such newspaper reports may be noted. Providence, the National League 
pennant winner of 1879, is reported to have made $1,500 clear of expenses that 
season,” while Troy, which finished in seventh place, is said to have lost $5,000." 
In 1885 the New York League club is supposed to have “cleared” $120,000, though 
this seems doubtful.* Brooklyn, the pennant winner of 1899, is reported to have 
wiped out an indebtedness of $50,000 with the profits of that season.* Appar- 
ently, during the closing years of the 1890’s, $30,000 to $40,000 was not regarded 
as a large profit. 


* Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 1890 (New York, 1890), p. 26. 

* Reach’'s Official Base Ball Guide for 1895 (Philadelnhia, 1895), p. 9. 

® Personal interview with Mr. J. A. Rob Quinn, Ravciber 11, 1949. Mr. Quinn was 
president of the Boston American League Club from 1923 to 1932 and president of the 
Boston National League Club from 1926 to 1945. 

*! Syracuse Evening Herald, October 10, 1879. 

@ Syracuse Evening Herald, October 8, 1879. 

New York Sun, April 4, 1886. 

™ Sporting Life (Philad yaad January 13, 1900. 

% Ibid., November 11, 
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In a proclamation “To the Public” in 1889, the National League maintained 
that all the league clubs together made a profit of $750,000 during the years 
1885 to 1889, $600,000 of which was reinvested in the businesses. These 5 years 
were declared to be the only profitable years in the league's history.” The 
number of stockholders who shared in these profits varied considerably, but 
generally the control of a club was in the hands of a few only. 

Sale prices for a league club fluctuated with the strength of the team, In 1895 
Andrew Freedman paid $48,000 for a controlling interest in the New York Club 
at 40 percent on the dollar.” In 1898 Spalding offered “Cap” Anson 640 of the 
outstanding 1,000 shares of Chicago stock for. $04,000.° At their meeting in 
Cleveland on March 4, 1890, the league club owners tabled an offer of $1,000,000 
for their franchises made through the law firm of Tracy, Boardman, & Platt. 
The offer was considered to be ridiculously low. 

A summary of the baseball business as it prepared for the season of 1800 is 
given by O. P. Caylor, former secretary of the National Agreement’s Board of 
Arbitration and contemporary sportswriter. He estimated that there were over 
108 professional clubs, employing about 1,620 players who were paid $1,750,000 in 
salaries. These clubs were to travel 450,000 miles by rail, each club carrying 
12 to 16 men on its road trips. On this basis the cost of travel, not including 
sleeping-car accommodations, would amount to $157,500. The hotel expense was 
surmised to be $200,000 and the rent for grounds, $100,000, Miscellaneous ex- 
penses, comprising sleeping-car fares, carriage hire, advertising, salaries of 
employees other than players, and the purchase of supplies are figured at 
$200,000, The total expenditures of the baseball business for 1890 in this esti- 
mate, therefore, would amount to $2,407,500." In order that a sense of propor- 
tion may be secured, the operating expenses of the Nation’s railroads for the 
same year amounted to $692,094,000." Despite its rapid growth, baseball could 
not yet be called a “big business.” 

lil 


The glorious season of 1889, outstanding in the excitement aroused by the 
pennant races in both major leagues and in the financia! prosperity for the clubs 
engaged in them, was followed by a dark period of labor troubles for the baseball 
magnates, 

The National Brotherhood of Baseball Players was organized in 1885 to provide 
sickness and death benefits for the players. Its existence was at first kept secret, 
but in 1887 it was accorded recognition by the league when the brotherhood re- 
quested that the reserve rule, previously found only in the National Agreement, 
be placed in the players’ contracts. The brotherhood agreed to recognize the 
reserve rule upon condition that the salary of a player should not be reduced 
while he was under reservation.” 

While interest in the game mounted during 1889, so also did the player's 
grievances. Under the leadership of John Montgomery Ward, shortstop for New 
York and later for Boston, the players objected to the practice of clubs selling 
their releases to other clubs. They maintained they were being sold “like so 
many sheep” and received no share in the profits from such sales.” Furthermore, 
they believed salaries were not as high as gate receipts warranted,” rese -nted the 
salary-classification system which had been introduced the previous year,” and 
were angered by an article in their contracts which permitted the club to dis- 
charge them with only 10 days’ notice.” One labor leader was moved to suggest 
that they join the Knights of Labor or the American Federation of Trade and 
Labor Unions. 


% New York Sun, November 22, 1889. Under the circumstances this statement must be 
considered susnect. 
* Reach’s Official Baseball Guide for 1895 (Philadelphia, +e >), p. 108. 
5 Adrian C. Anson, A Ballplayer’s Career (Chicago, 1900), . 813. 
° O. P. Caylor, op. cit., p. 353. 
© Caylor, op. cit., p. 3! 56. 
*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 
(Washington, 1949), p. 205 
® Richter. op. cit., pp. 59- ‘61: New York Sun, November 22, 1889. 
© J. M. Ward, Is the Baseball Player a Chattel? Lippincott's Magazine, XL (August 
1887), pp. 310-318. 
* New York Sun, ~~ 5, 1889 
® Anson, op. cit., p. 288 
* Caylor, op. cit., p. 354. 
* New York Sun, Roweaier 5, 1889 
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When a redress of their grievances was not forthcoming, the players rejected 
the idea of a strike and resolved to form a business of their own at the end of the 
1889 season. Financial backers were carefully selected and sworn to secrecy. 
The brotherhood counted on taking the National League players into an organiza- 
tion in which they were to have a share in the management. Without players, 
the league clubs would be compelled to go out of business." 

“There was a time when the league stood for integrity and fair dealing. Today 
it stands for dollars and cents,” announced a manifesto of the players on No- 
vember 4, 1889. Terming the league a combination “stronger than the strongest 
trust,” the players openly proclaimed their intentions to the public.” 

Club owners attempted to retain the players’ services by bringing suit for 
violation of the reservation clause in the players’ contracts. Article 18 stated 
simply: “It is further understood and agreed that the party of the first part shall 
have the right to ‘reserve’ the said party of the second part for the season next 
ensuing * * *,” These attempts were unsuccessful, however. Judge Wil- 
liam J. Wallace in Metropolitan Exhibition Co. v. Ewing (Cireuit Court, Southern 
Division, New York, Mar. 25, 1890) decided that— 

“* * * the right of reservation is nothing more or less than a prior and ex- 
clusive right as against the other clubs to enter into a contract securing the play- 
er’s services for another season. * * * Asa coercive condition which places 
the player practically in a situation where he must contract with the club that 
has reserved him, or face the possibility of losing any engagement for the ensuing 
season, it is operative and valuable to the club. But, as the basis for an action 
for damages if the player fails to contract, or for an action to enforce specific 
performance, it is wholly nugatory.” ” 

Enough players refused to join the brotherhood in this venture, however, to 
give the league owners a nucleus around which to reorganize their depleted 
rosters and “fight for the maintenance of their business interests.” In their 
counterproclamation to the public on November 21, 1SS9, the league denied the 
players’ charges and took care to point out the fact that the newly formed 
Players’ League provided for the compulsory transfer of players_ in order to 
preserve the circuit by approximately equalizing its playing strength.’ 

The Players’ League, in which many of the players invested heavily, organized 
teams in all the National League cities except Cincinnati, and the 1890 season 
witnessed three major leagues in the field. The Vlayers’ League was termed 
“outlaw” since it Was, of course, not a party to the National Agreement. (See 
table I.) 

Attendance and receipts fell off in all three circuits as public interest lagged 
during the squabble.“ At the close of the season, the capitalists backing the 
Players’ League began to desert, and A. G. Spalding was able to demonstrate 
his business shrewdness : 

“It was with very great satisfaction, therefore, that in the fall of 1890, at 
the close of the season, I received a delegation from the management of the 
Players’ League, bearing a flag of truce. I was not president of the National 
League, but, as chairman of its ‘War Committee,’ I was fully authorized to treat 
with those who came asking for terms. Of course, I was conversant with 
existing conditions in both organizations. I knew that they were on their last 
legs, and I was equally aware that we had troubles of our own. We had been 
playing two games all through—baseball and bluff. At this stage I put up the 
strongest play at the latter game I had ever presented. I informed the bearers 
of the truce that ‘unconditional surrender’ was the only possible solution of the 
vexed problem. ‘To my surprise, the terms were greedly accepted.” 





8 Caylor, op. cit., p. 354. This article relates the chain of events leading up to the 
revolt of the players. 
® New York Sun, November 5, 1889. 
Cf. the contract between “Cy” Young ane the Cleveland Baseball Co. on display at th: 
National Baseball] Museum, Cooperstown, N 
The Federal Reporter (St. Paul: W est Publishing C 0., 1890) XLII, 205. 
2 Caylor, op. cit., p. 554. 
73 New York Sun, November 22, 1889; on the business advantages attached to evenly 
—- teams, ef., supra, p. 10, and Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide for 1898 (New York, 
1898), p. 25, which states: “The evenness of a pennant race is a very potent factor in 
promoting the financial success of each year’s championship campaign * * 
™ Spalding, op. cit., p. 293; Spalding’s Baseball Guide and Official League ‘beck for 
1891 (New York, 1891), p. 15. 
% Spalding, op. cit., p. 288. 
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To Spalding the war decided one thing at least: “It settled forever the theory 
that professional ballplayers can at the same time direct both the business and 
the playing ends of the game.” ™ 

The American Association, although not directly involved in the contro- 
versy, was hard-hit and abandoned the national agreement in an effort to 
obtain players. This resulted in another war during the season of 1891, in 
this instance between the association and the National League Salaries were 
greatly increased as the result of the two wars and the accompanying com- 
petition for good players.” The increase in expense and the continued lack of 
public interest ruined the American Association, and in December 1891 it was 
merged with the National League. The so-called National League and American 
Association of Baseball Clubs became a 12-team organization.” 

As the only major league in existence the new National League soon took 
advantage of its position. At a special June meeting in 1892 it was decided that 
each club at its option would present its players with new contracts calling for 
greatly reduced salaries for the remainder of the year. If any player refused 
such reduction, the club might release him outright, all the other clubs agree- 
ing not to sign or approach such a released player. In spite of the retrenchment 
the 1892 season was a disastrous one financially, and for the 18983 season sala- 
ries were reduced by approximately 40 percent.® 

Attendance during the season of 1893 surpassed the record of any previous 
season, leaving the majority of the clubs with a surplus and heralding a new 
period of prosperity.“ Until the turn of the century the National League— 
with subdued players and no competition—flourished as the green bay tree, ex- 
hibiting in its aims, organization, and methods the contemporary trend of busi- 
ness enterprise. In more than one respect could baseball be considered America’s 
national game, 


BULLETIN No, 126 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSION AL GASERALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1p? il 30,19 18. 
Subject: Shoplifting at Port Chester. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On March 23, player Malcolm Erickson, a free agent, reported to the Vort 
Chester club, of the Colonial League, for a try-out. The player's transportation 
from his home in Brooklyn, as well as his subsistence expense at Port Chester, 
was paid by the Port Chester club. 

Although favorably impressed by Erickson’s ability, Port Chester hesitated to 
sign the player because of doubt as to his precise status under the high-school rule. 
After several attempts by Port Chester to contact Erickson’s high school had 
failed, the player requested permission to return to Brooklyn and personally 
obtain a certificate from the high-school officials. The club agreed, and Erick- 
son left Port Chester on April 4, taking with him a Port Chester contract which 
was to be executed by his father in the event the high-school certificate could 
be obtained. 

Erickson returned to Port Chester on April 6 with the high-school certificate 
and with the contract containing his father’s signature. These documents, ac- 
cording to the Port Chester club, were handed Business Manager Bamberger on 
the field of play and Bamberger requested the player to call at his office the next 
day, at which time the player's signature would be taken to the contract. 

On April 8, Fred Mathews, a scout of the Philadelphia National League club 
organization, wrote the farm director of that club as follows: 

“Enclose contract and dope sheet of Mal Erickson, of 141 Amity Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. Signed this big, green, 17-year-old Brooklyn boy out of Barillari’s 
spring training practice, Port Chester Clippers, Colonial League. As he had 
their $200 a month unsigned EB contract in his pocket I had to give him a $200 
bonus for signing. As he was staying in Port Chester at their expense I hustled 

® Spalding, op. cit., p. 281. 

7 Richter, op. cit., pp. 122 


. 22-123 
* Reach’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1893 (Philadelphia, 1893), p. 11. 
* Sporting Life (Philadelphia), December 26, 1891. 
” Reach’'s Official Base Ball Guide for 1893 (Philadelphia, 1893), p. 11 
®t Spalding’s Base Ball Guide and Official League Book for 1894 (New York, 1894) 
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him out of there to avoid fuss, expecting to send him right down to Dover today ; 
but he had to get a tooth tixed first. Signed him for Carbondale or Dover. Left 
the club space blank. Though Port Chester had his high-school certificate and 
I didn’t see it, I checked elsewhere and am confident it’s o. k.” 

Never has there come to the attention of this office a more blatant example 
of what an overly zealous scout can do in what he conceives to be the interest 
of his employer. In defense of his actions, Mathews states that “the fact re 
mains that the boy was a free agent and anybody could sign him.” The fact 
also remains that the competition for the services of baseball players, keen as 
it is, has not yet reached the point where tactics such as employed by Mathews 
can be countenanced by this office. 

The contract Erickson entered into with Mathews, which ultimately developed 
to be a contract with the Carbondale club, is hereby declared invalid. Such a 
holding would be required even if Mathews had not undertaken to shoplift this 
player from the very training camp of the Port Chester club, since no contract 
between a player and a “blank space” can be held to be valid by this office. 
Each and every contract must contain the name of the club with which the 
player is signing at the time it is tendered to him. 

No penalty is being imposed upon Mathews because of his highly unethical 
conduct in this instance. All clubs are notified, however, that should any scout 
hereafter hustle a player out of another club’s training camp, whether or not 
the player is under contract, the scout will also have hustled himself into a 
situation which will require the imposition of severe penalties by this office. 

At the moment, Erickson must be held to be a free agent, except that he 
is permanently barred from signing with Carbondale or any minor league afi 
liate thereof. The file in the case is being forwarded to Commissioner Chandler 
for determination of the player's eligibility under the high-school rule and for 
any other action he may deem appropriate in the circumstances. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TraurMan, President. 


BULLETIN No. 123 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, April 22, 19517. 
Subject : Eligibility of players Warren Kanagy, Ray Cureau, Weldon Ploger, and 
Wilfred Theard for 1948 service with Thibodaux Club. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On April 19, inquiries were received at this office from the Baton Rouge and 
Lafayette Clubs, of the Evangeline League, as to whether or not the subject 
players would be permitted to play during 1948 with the Thibodaux Club, also 
of the Evangeline League. The inquiries were based upon the fact that all 
four players were unconditionally released by Thibodaux after close of Thibo- 
daux’s 1947 season, that they would have been subject to selection during the 
1947 draft period had they not been so released, and that their 1948 contracts 
with Thibodaux should be declared invalid because they were entered into in 
violation of section 23.06, National Association Agreement, as follows: 

“Any player unconditionally released by any club within a period of 30 days 
prior to the close of the current playing season may sign immediately with any 
other club, but if the player's contract would have been subject to selection at 
the end of the season, he shall not be resigned by the releasing club, or by any 
club owned or affiliated with the releasing club, until after the close of the fol- 
lowing season. This rule shall not apply to managers nor to players who are 
offered bona fide contracts as managers by the releasing club.” 

In explanation of this rule, it perhaps should be stated that one fundamenta! 
of professional baseball’s operation is the establishment of means to assure 
advancement to qualified players. Among the avenues for such advancement 
is the so-called selection system, under which clubs are entitled to draft player 
contracts from lower classification clubs during a stated period each year. To 
assure to players and to higher classification clubs the full benefit of the selec 
tion system, the above-quoted rule was adopted and has been in effect for many 
years. Its purpose, of course, is to prevent defeat of the selection system through 
the process of unconditionally releasing a draft-subject player shortly before 
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commencement of the selection period and recontracting him as a free agent 


when the selection period has closed. 

Immediately upon receipt of the inquiries, an investigation was launched to 
determine just what took place with respect to the four players named, Pending 
completion of the investigation, Thibodaux was directed not to use any of Uh 
players in any official game. 

The club official who issued the unconditional releases, Edwin Chaisson, 
is no longer connected with the Thibodaux Club, but his statement was requested 
and is as follows: 

“At the present time I am vice president of the Evangeline League ar 
year I was president and general manager of the Thibodaux Club 
of the season I knew that I would not be general manager 
Thibodaux Club, and in order to give an opportunity 


last 


» close 


two others to improve themselves, I gave them a rel 


agents, and this gave them an opportunity to make any conne 
to make. 

“This year these young men came back to Thibodaux and applied for 
the team, and the manager employed them. 1 do not feel that they have 
guilty of violating any rules, and I gave them a release because I thought I 
was doing them a favor and giving them an opportunity to better themselves 
For them to be declared ineligible now would be a grave injustice to me, to them, 
and to the Thibodaux team. 

“T read the regulations, and it was my understanding that they would be 
declared ineligible if they would huve been released before the season closed 
but in each case these men were given their releases after the season closed 
and just prior to the time that my position as president and general manager 
terminated.” 

The facts were also requested of each player concerned, and without exception 
the players confirm Mr. Chaisson’s statement as set forth above, adding that 
they were fully aware at all times that they were at liberty to deal with any 
club for their services, that absolutely no understanding existed at the time they 
were released that they would contract with Thibodaux in 1948, and that they 
strongly urge this office to hold valid their 1948S Thibodaux contracts. The 
players’ statements, in at least two instances, are supported by the record of 
the period following their unconditional releases—player Weldon VPloger con 
tracted as a free agent with Baton Rouge on February 2 and was uncondition 
ally released by that club on April 8; player Warren Kanagy sought and obtained 
a try-out with the Hollywood Club, of the Pacific Coast League, which try-out 
did not result in his employment. In addition, player Wilfred Theard inquired 
of this office on January 13 as to whether he was eligible to sign with the Thibo 
daux Club, and because Theard’s record prior to 1947 had been misplaced, was 
informed that since he would not have been subject to selection in 1947, he was 
at liberty to recontract with Thibodaux for 1948. 

Ordinarily, this office would not be persuaded by statements such as are set 
forth above. The rule has been in effect for many years, and its purpose 
(which should have been obvious even to an operator of Chaisson’s limited 
experience) is to prevent the very thing that has taken place in this instance. 
However, there is no possible escape from the conclusion that Thibodaux acted 
properly if a literal interpretation is to be placed upon the rule. The rule does 
not state that the prohibition would apply to a player who is unconditionally 
released after close of the season. Instead, it limits operation of the prohibition 
to draft-subject players who are unconditionally released “within a period of 
30 days prior to close” of the season. 

The problem of this office was to determine whether Thibodaux’s action 
represents an attempt to take advantage of a poorly worded rule, or whether 
it resulted from honest ignorance of the purpose of the rule. I am satisfied, as 
the result of the statements discussed above and of other evidence in the case, 
that the latter is the fact, and this office will not deprive Thibodaux of the 
services of these players because of its justifiable, although surely far-fetched, 
interpretation of the rule concerned. Therefore, the following orders are entered : 

1. Thibodaux’s 1948 contract with the subject players are hereby declared 
valid. 

2. Any Evangeline League club who released a player following close of 
its senson but before completion of the 1947 draft may recontract the 
player for 1948 service if it so desires. 
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5. All clubs are hereby notified that the National Association will construe 
sections 25.06 to mean that it applies to any draft-subject player who is un- 
conditionally released within a period commencing 30 days before close of 
the season and ending December 2. An amendment to bring this interpre 
tation into the rule will be submitted at the annual meeting in December. 

It seems appropriate to direct attention of the membership again to the fact 
that all rules should state the purpose of their proposers in clear, unmistakable 
language. This does not mean that this office will adhere to the letter of the 
rule in every instance where its spirit is obviously violated. It means only 
that, if more attention is given to the language of each proposed amendment, 
controversies such as are here presented will not arise as frequently as they 
now do. 

Very truly yours, 

G. M. TRAUTMAN, 
President. 


SULLETIN No. 138 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, July 9, 1957. 
Subject: Claim of Player Lou Wales against Springfield (Mass.) Club. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On March 18, 1948, at Hot Springs, Ark., scout Jack Ryan, of the Springtield 
(Mass.) Club, signed player Lou Wales to a contract coutaining g special pro- 
Vision as follows: 

“Player is to receive all his expenses that he had in coming to Hot Springs, 
Ark., to Rogers Hornsby’s Baseball School, and hotel and meals while in Hot 
Springs, and his tuition to school, which is—- ae c ania S100 
Railroad ticket from Springfield, Mass., to Hot Springs, Ark.-_.--__--_- SO 
Room and board__ Pe! : eek ; . 195 
Meals on train___- isd abe ee ee) ee =? oa. es x 25” 

The player reported to the Springfield training camp on April 5 and was 
unconditionally released on April 21. Thereupon, he filed claim with this office 
for the bonus above-mentioned. An examination of the records here discloses 
that the copy of contract filed with this office contains the language above-cited 
and, in addition, the following: 

“Tf retained by the club on opening day.” 

The player was informed to this effect and his claim was denied. He there- 
upon forwarded here copy of the contract given him by Ryan at the time he 
signed, and an investigation was instituted by this office. 

The Springfield Club stated that after the contract had come into its head- 
quarters, contact was had with Ryan, who directed that the language “if retained 
by the club on opening day” be added, it being Ryan's statement that his under- 
standing with the player was that the payment in question was to be made only 
in the event the player “made good.” Springfield thereupon added the clause 
and forwarded the contract to this office for promulgation. Springfield admitted 
that no copy of the revised contract had ever been forwarded to Wales and that 
the only contract to which the player had ever affixed his signature was the one 
which did not contain the added clause. The club insisted, however, that Ryan 
had explained the situation clearly to Wales and requested a hearing at which 
Ryan and Wales could be present. 

At the hearing Ryan reiterated that Wales had been told before signing the 
contract that the bonus would be paid only in the event Wales “made good.” 
Wales denied that any such statement was made either prior to or at the time 
of signing the contract. He further stated that Ryan did mention the matter to 
him after the contract was signed, but that he did not contirm his understanding 
and that he relies upon the language of the only contract he ever signed. 

The claim of player Wales must be allowed. The rules plainly require that 
each and every undertaking of club and player be set forth clearly and unmistak- 
ably in the contract, and this office is unable to take cognizance of any unadmit- 
ted statements by either party that something other than what appears in the 
the contract was orally agreed to. Springfield, therefore, is instructed to forward 
to this oflice check in the amount of $420 in payment of this claim. 
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Under the rules, the Springfield Club has a right to appeal from this decision 
to the executive committee of the National Association. Any such appeal must 
be presented, by notice to this office, within 30 days from date hereof. Should 
Springtield elect te appeal and should the executive committee reverse the 
decision of the president of the National Association, the player has a right to 
appeal to Commissioner Chandler, 

Very truly yours, 


BULLETIN NO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PR 


Subject: Free agency of Player Clifford Carlson, 
To Club and Lea aque Preside nits: 

Player Clifford Carlson wrote this office on April 1! © the ect that he had 
applied to the Hartford Club, of the Eastern Leazue, for voluntary retirement 
during March 1947, that his request was ignored an Son ime later he received 
notice of indefinite suspension for failure to report ater, the player states, 
he requested an unconditional release from the Hartford Club, which was denied 
Still later, according to the player, he again requested his unconditional release 
‘or a suitable contract allowing me to have a check-up on my arm,” and that no 
reply, beyond an acknowledgement stating the matter was being referred to the 
Boston National League Club farm director, had been received up to the date of 
his letter. 

No copy of the alleged suspension notice has ever been received here, nor was 
information ever transmitted to this office relative to the player's alleged request 
for voluntary retirement. This office did receive, on May 22, 1{47, a telegraphic 
request that Carison be transferred trom the active list to the ineligible list, 
which action was duly taken and promulgated. 

On April 28, this office copied Carison’s complaint to the Hartford Club and 
requested that the complete file relative to the player be forwarded here, Our 
purpose, of course, was to determine whether Hartford, by withholding the 
player's request for voluntary retirement and reporting him for ineligibility 
had usurped the prerogative of this office in the matter of granting or denying 
players’ applications for voluntary retirement. 

No reply has been received from Hartford to date. Therefore, acting under 
section 12.03 (a) (1), National Association Agreement, which provides that this 
office may enter judgment by default in any instance where a club fails to respond 
within 15 days of receipt to a request for information relative to a player’s claim, 
Clifford Carlson is hereby declared a free agent. If this office is to discharge 
the duty delegated to it in the interest of the fan, the player, and the club owner, 
the persistent failure of some clubs to respond promptly to official communica 
tions must cease. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TrRauTMAN, President. 


BuLLETIN No, 129 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFFSSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, June 2, 1948. 
Subject: Ineligibility of Ed Weingarten and Bernard DeForge. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On Friday, May 14, Winston-Salem and Reidsville, both of the Carolina 
League, played a night game at Winston-Salem. At the conclusion of 7% 
innings of play, with the score 2 to 0 in favor of Winston-Salem, Reidsville 
manager Bernard DeForge relieved pitcher Tal Abernathy and himself took 
over the pitching assignment. Although established over a long period in 
baseball as a pitcher with exceptionally good control, DeForge issued four bases 
on balls and committed a wild pitch, the net result being that Winston-Salem 
scored three unearned runs in its half of the eighth inning and won the game 
5 to O. 
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Reports were received at this office that heavy gambling had taken place on 
the game on the basis that Winston-Salem would win by at least three runs, 
that a known gambler had been seen talking with DeForge while he was warm- 
ing up, that there was no logical reason for relief of pitcher Abernathy, and 
that DeForge had issued the bases on balls in order to assure defeat of his 
team by at least three runs. 

As always, this office is extremely reluctant to accept the idea that poor 
performance on the field indicates that a player has not given his best efforts 
toward the winning of the game. Were we to look upon each instance of poor 
play as being indicative of an unholy motive on the part of the player concerned, 
baseball would indeed be a hazardous occupation for any young man to pursue. 
However, the circumstances surrounding this particular incident demanded a 
review of the whole situation, and this office has undertaken and completed an 
investigation relative thereto. 

After prolonged questioning, DeForge confessed that he had in fact “thrown” 
the game in question. He further stated that this misconduct stemmed from 
a meeting May 10 in the Hotel Belvedere, Reidsville, between himself, one 
W. C. McWaters, and Ed Weingarten, an cfficial of the Florence and Leaksville 
Clubs. DeForge stated that the subject discussed was the proposition of “mak- 
ing a lot of money by betting on baseball games,” and that it was agreed that 
MeWaters would “contact” DeForge at the proper time. 

The next development in the sordid affair was a telephone call received by 
DeForge at his Reidsville home on May 14, in which McWaters directed him 
to come to the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, that afternoon. DeForge 
states that he met McWaters in the lobby of that hotel and was told that he 
was to see to it that Reidsville lost that night’s game by at least three runs. 

The incidents recited in the first paragraph of this decision then took place, 
and DeForge reported back to McWaters in the hotel lobby after conclusion 
of the game, at which time McWaters surreptitiously handed him three $100 
bills, with the remark that he (McWaters) “hated to see you (DeForge) have 
to do what you (DeForge) did.” 

Unfortunately, this office is without jurisdiction with respect to McWaters 
and could not require him to answer DeForge’s charges. It does, however, have 
jurisdiction over the club official concerned, Ed Weingarten, and that individual 
was summoned to this office for a hearing on June 1. 

Upon being questioned, Weingarten denied DeForge’s statements in toto, 
whereupon DeForge was called into the hearing and repeated his charges. Wein- 
garten remained adamant in his denia!s, even when presented with documentary 
evidence establishing that he was at the Belvedere Hotel, Reidsville, May 10, 
that MeWaters had registered at that hotel, and that he and MceWaters were 
seen in conversation in the hotel lobby that day. 

This office, of course, is obliged to find DeForge guilty of conduct detrimental 
to baseball, and is unable to accept Weinzgarten’s statements that he was in no 
way involved. Accordingly, the following orders are entered: 

1, Player DeForge is hereby placed on the permanently ineligible list. 

2. kd Weingarten is hereby placed on the permanently ineligible list. 

3. The game of May 14 between Winston-Salem and Reidsville is hereby 
ordered to be replayed from the point the misconduct occurred, under condi- 
tions approximating as closely as possible the situation at the end of 715 
innings of play. 

4. During the hearing relative to the general] subject, it was disclosed that 
the Reidsville Club, through its president, Phil Lundeen, had filed with Com- 
missioner Chandler a statement of the interest of its owners with other 
clubs without mentioning that Reidsville stockholders Brady and Smothers 
held a stock interest in the Florence Club. Lundeen testified that this 
omission was the result of inadvertence on his part, and this office is in- 
clined to believe his defense. Therefore, Lundeen is hereby fined the sum 
of $500, the collection of which is suspended until such time as Lundeen 
may again be guilty of such misconduct. 

The only regret this office has with respect to these orders is that the presi- 
dent of the National Association is not empowered to impose upon Weingarten a 
penalty truly commensurate with his offense. In this connection, there is some 
consolation in the knowledge that a statute of the State of North Carolina pro- 
vides a penalty of imprisonment for anybody found guilty of “fixing’’ a ball- 
game, and I fee) that I speak for all professional baseball when I wish the law 
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enforcement officials of that State godspeed in any action the State might in- 
stitute against the guilty. 

Under the rules, DeForge and Weingarten have a right to appeal from this 
decision to the executive committee of the National Association. Any such ap- 
peal should be presented, by notice to this office, within 30 days from date 
hereof. Should Weingarten or DeForge appeal to the executive committee and 
should the appeal be denied, Weingarten and DeForge have a right to appeal 
further to Commissioner Chandler 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TRAUTMAN, 
President. 


3ULLETIN No. 135 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, July 2, 1951. 


Subject: Appeal of Manager Cy Pfeifer from Suspension of 30 Days Imposed by 
the President of the Central Association. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On June 12, Cyril Pfeifer, manager of the Rockford Club of the Central Associa- 
tion, appealed to the president of the National Association a suspension of 30 
days imposed upon him by President Frank Hearn, of the Central Association, 
for having spit tobacco juice in the face of Umpire Bill Fleming during an alter- 
‘ation over a play in a game between Rockford and Clinton, at Clinton on June 9. 

A report of the incident was requested of President Hearn, and that official 
has submitted several statements to the effect that there could be no possible 
doubt as to the fact that Pfeifer did spit tobacco juice in Fleming’s face. In addi- 
tion, Hearn reported: 

“During the 1947 season, Manager Pfeifer was ejected from the following 
games: June 2, June 24, July 7, and August 9, for abusive language, profanity, 
and in one case throwing a water bucket. For these offenses he was fined $10 on 
two occasions and $25 each on the other two. 

“On May 15, 1948, at a game in Rockford at which I was present, he called the 
umpire various profane names that were plainly heard in the stands and was 
very abusive. The umpire ejected him from the game, and after the game he 
returned to the field and followed the umpires to their dressing rooms. I fined 
him $30 for his actions. 

“On May 20, Manager Pfeifer followed the umpires to the dressing room in 
Clinton and pounded and kicked on the door and called them profane names and 
threatened violence when they came to Rockford. Manager Pfeifer and Business 
Manager McCarthy were in my office on June 4, and I warned Pfeifer that as fines 
did not seem to be the answer, any further abuse of umpires would result in 
suspension. 

“On June 9, at a game in Clinton, Pfeifer spit tobacco juice in an umpire’s face 
after being ordered out of a game for profanity.” 

On the question of the propriety of the penalty imposed upon him for the June 
9 incident, Manager Pfeifer asserts: 

“* * * Tthen got into an argument with Umpire Fleming and it was during 
this argument that the offense of which I was accused took place. Umpire Flem- 
ing accuses me of spitting tobacco juice in his face. This I deny most vehemently. 
I chew tobacco and during the argument I may have sprayed some tobacco acci- 
dentally, as I had tobacco juice on my uniform.” 

We are thus presented with the time-honored question of whether or not 
an umpire was spat upon or merely “sprayed” accidentally. In the present 
instance this office is satisfied that the former was the fact, and the appeal of 
Manager Pfeifer is hereby denied, with the further order that the suspension 
imposed upon him be increased to a total of 60 days from date of the league’s 
action. This decision is based upon the statements sabove-referred to, the 
manager’s past record of offenses, and the indisputable fact that every manager 
and player who chews tobacco and who insists upon arguing with umpires has 
it within his power to remove all question as to whether he spat upon or merely 
“sprayed” an umpire—simply by conducting his arguments at a respectful 
distance away from the umpire. 

During the course of this investigation, it was established that at least one 
Central Association umpire is given to informing players on the field of play 
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that they are being fined. This practice must cease immediately, not only 
in the Central Association but also in any other National Association league in 
which it may be in effect. The right to tine a player or manager for misconduct 
toward umpires is one reserved to the league president and to this office, and 
any umpire who hereafter undertakes to act for his league president in this 
regard will do so at the risk of severe penalty. Likewise, any league president 
who authorizes this practice will be called upon by this office to explain why a 
severe penalty should not be imposed upon the league concerned. 

Under the rules, Manager Pfeifer has a right to appeal from this decision 
to the executive committee of the National Association. Notification of any 
such appeal must be filed with this office promptly. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TRAUTMAN, 
President. 


BULLETIN No. 153 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASERALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 4, 1948. 
Subject: Free agency of Player Robert Delaney. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On June 14, a complaint was received at this office that Player Robert Delaney, 
R. R. No. 1, Cable, Ohio, had been signed to a 1949 Newark (Ohio) contract 
which would not be submitted to this office until some time after July 1. The 
Newark Club, on September 14, forwarded here its contract with the player, 
which was for 1949 service and bore the date September 4, 1948. 

Upon taking the matter up with Delaney and his father, this office was in- 
formed that the contract had in fact been signed some time late in May at a 
try-out camp conducted in Findlay, Ohio, by Newark and other clubs of the New 
York American League Club system, that no date or club name appeared in the 
contract at the time the player signed it, and that no copy of the contract was 
received by the player until September 14. The Newark club confirms Delaney’s 
statement that the player was signed at Findlay and that no club name appeared 
in the contract at the time he signed it. 

Since this office holds that no contract exists when the name of one of the 
parties is not set forth in the document at the time it is executed by the other 
party, the so-called contract Delaney entered into must be disapproved. Further, 
the “contract” was sent to this office some 75 days after the date of execution 
by the player, notwithstanding the rules requirement that all contracts must be 
received here not later than 20 days from date of execution. 

It is true that there has been some misunderstanding in National Association 
circles as to what constitutes the “date of execution” of a contract. This mis- 
understanding presumably stems from the attitude of this office toward the “date 
of execution” of reserve player contracts, the mailing of which to players without 
date has been approved, because of the established fact that many players do not 
promptly execute and return the contracts to their clubs. It is clear, however, 
that this policy cannot be extended to apply to contracts entered into with free 
agent players, since any such application would leave open to clubs the pos- 
sibility of retaining undated player contracts until such time as the clubs find 
it convenient to file them with this office. 

Player Robert Delaney is hereby declared a free agent, eligible to sign with 
any club of this organization on or after October 15, 1948. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TrautMAN, President. 


BULLETIN No. 140 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, July 20, 1951. 


Subject: Claim of Player Robert J. Crandall versus Abilene Club. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

Robert J. Crandall contracted as a free agent with the Abilene Club, of the 
West Texas-New Mexico League, on June 6, 1948. In addition to salary, the 
player's contract contained a special provision as follows: 
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“Player is to receive bonus of $500, of which $200 is payable upon approval 
of this contract by the president of the National Association. The balance of 
$300 becomes payable if and when the player has been retained as a playing 
member of the club or its assignee as many as 30 days of a playing season or 
seasons, Return transportation assured.” 

Crandall was unconditionally released by Abilene on July 5, was not paid the 
$300 bonus mentioned above, and filed claim with this oflice for payment thereof. 

The Abilene Club asserts that the bonus was not due the player because he 
was released in the afternoon of July 5, that the Abilene Club played a double- 
header commencing the evening of that day, and that since the player was not 
eligible to participate because of his unconditional release, he was “a playing 
member” only through July 4, a total of 20 days. The player admits that he was 
unconditionally released before commencement of the July 5 games, but as- 
serts that he is entitled to payment of the bonus because he was physically a 
member of the Abilene Club until the moment of his release 5:30 p. m., July 
5, a total of 30 days. 

The finding of this office is in favor of Player Crandall, and Abilene Club is 
directed to forward to this office check payable to his order in the amount of 
$300. At the same time, all clubs are notitied that in the consideration of any 
such claims in the future, this office will hold that a player is to be considered 
“a playing member” of the club on the date his unconditional release is handed 
to him. Any contrary holding would lead us to judgment of such cases by a 
stop watch rather than a calendar. 

Under the rules, the Abilene Club has a right to appeal from this decision 
to the executive committee of the National Association. Any such appeal should 
be presented, by notice to this office, within 30 days from date hereof. Should 
Abilene appeal, and should the executive committee reverse the decision of 
this office, the player has a right to appeal to Commissioner Chandler. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. TraurMan, President. 


BULLETIN NO. 157 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, November 1, 1948 
Subject: Free agency claim of Player Frederick A, Schmidt. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On July 19 this office received copy of an executed agreement between the 
Los Angeles Club, of the, Pacific Coast League, and the Nashville Club, of the 
Southern Association, under which Los Angeles assigned to Nashville, on an 
“optional” basis, the contract of Player Frederick A. Schmidt. Since the agree- 
ment was dated July 3 and because the rules require that all assignment aree- 
ments be filed with this office “within 15 days from date of assignment,” the 
agreement was not approvable. Further, an examination of the records here 
disclosed that Schmidt had already been credited with three seasons of minor 
league optional service, the maximum allowed by the rules. This optional 
service was compiled as follows: 

1. Outright assignment April 19, 1937, by Asheville (class B) to Shelby 
(class D); outright assignment by Shelby to Martinsville (class D) June 
8, 1937; and outright assignment by Martinsville to Mobile (class B) August 
24, 1938. Because these assignments were made by clubs within a so-called 
system, the rules require that they be credited to the player as a season of 
optional service. 

2. Outright assignment of Mobile (class B) to Albany, Ga. (class D), 
May 14, 1939, followed by outright assignment from Albany to Asheville 
(class B) on September 9, 1939. This, likewise, was a “reacquisition” and 
was credited to the player as a season of optional service. 

3. Formal optional assignment Asheville to Portsmouth June 20, 1940. 
This, too, was credited to the player and constituted the third season of 
minor league optional service. 

The Los Angeles and Nashville Clubs were notified promptly that the agree- 
ment was disapproved because the player’s contract had already been the subject 
of three seasons of minor league optional service. Thereupon, Los Angeles 
and Nashville negotiated an outright assignment of the contract to Nashville— 
an entirely approvable action under the rules—and an executed copy of the 
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agreement was daly filed with and approved by this office. Schmidt remained 
with Nashville throughout the 1948 season, and, on October 14, 1948, wrote this 
office as follows: 

“This summer I was optioned to Nashville, Tenn., Baseball Club from the Los 
Angeles Club. After being there for 2 weeks I was notified by telegram that | 
had been sold to the club. 

“Mr. Gilbert (of the Nashville Club) also received a telegram explaining that 
I had been optioned out too many times. If I am not mistaken this would make 
me a free agent.” 

Section 24.15 (¢), National Association Agreement, provides : 

“No assignment or claim for the purchase of a player’s contract shall be valid 
unless the agreement is approved by the President of the National Association 
and filed with the President by registered mail within 15 days from date of 
assignment * * *” 

This rule, or its substantial equivalent, has been in effect throughout the life 
of the National Association. One of its purposes is to assure to ail players 
that their rights will be preserved, through giving the president, who maintains 
complete, official records of all player transactions, an opportunity to determine 
whether any assignment agreement is in violation of a rule. Through the vears 
clubs have come to rely upon this office to disapprove any agreement which 
violates a player's rights. In my opinion, the clubs have every right under sec- 
tion 24.15 (c) to rely upon this office in this regard. Clubs have also come to 
expect that the mere submission of an assignment agreement which the club 
believes to be within the rules will not result in free agency of the player con- 
cerned, should the agreement be found to be an improper one, but that, instead, 
the agreement will be disapproved and the player restored to the status existing 
prior to the assignment. In my opinion, the clubs have every right, under sec- 
tion 24.15 (c), to expect exactly this. 

Upon receipt of Schmidt's letter, this office requested the Los Angeles Club 
to submit a statement of its position on the player’s claim. That statement is 
as follows: 

“We have your letter regarding the claim of player Frederick A. Schmidt. 

“Player Schmidt could not be optioned to the Nashville Club without your 
approval. You disapproved of the transaction, advising us that this player had 
three options to his credit. As no fourth option ever existed because of your dis 
approval, we think there is no merit to his claim. 

“As vou will recall, we made out the option papers taking Heilbroner’s records 
as an authority for the number of options. You advised you considered the re 
acquisition of the player's contract in 1938 and 1939 amounted to a year of 
option each. Under this ruling we then sold player Schmidt’s contract to the 
Nashville Club under the regular order of procedure. 

“This player was handed his notice of optional assignment to the Nashville 
Club on July 3 and the player said he did not wish to go to Nashville, but said 
nothing about his having been optionally assigned three times. The player 
stayed around Los Angeles until July 8, T believe, and then decided to join the 
Nashville Club. After he had joined the Nashville Club, we were advised by von 
regarding the number of options he had to his credit. 

“We got in touch with the Nashville Club and asked President Larry Gilbert 
to explain the transaction to Schmidt and that we were assigning his contract 
outright to the Nashville Club and he was to receive 25 percent of the purchase 
price amounting to $1,400. We have a letter from President Gilbert stating 
that Schmidt was pleased with the deal sending him there outright and said 
nothing about options. This player was paid the $1,400 in three payments. 

“At no time did Player Schmidt ever object to being sent to Nashville because 
of the number of options he had been credited with and he made no protest 
on that account. In our opinion, he stayed around Los Angeles thinking possibly 
we would make a deal with some other higher classification club for him. 

“As this player made no protest when his contract was assigned outright to 
the Nashville club, we cannot see where he is entitled to any change in his 
status.” 

Player Schmidt's free agency claim is hereby disallowed. 

Under the rules Schmidt has a right to appeal from this decision to the execn 
tive committee of the National Association. Notification of any such appeal 
must be received at this office within 30 days from date hereof. Should Schmidt 
so appeal and should his appeal be denied also by the executive committee, he 
has a further right to appeal to Commissioner Chandler. 

Very truly yours, , 
G. M. TrRauTMAN, President. 
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BULLETIN No. 160 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, November 30, 1948. 
Subject : Free Agency of Player James E. Zinn, Jr. 
To Club and League Presidents: 

On September 17, 1948, Player James FE. Zinn, Jr., wrote this office for informa- 
tion as to his status with the Grand Rapids Club, of the Central League, to which 
club his contract had been assigned outright by Sacramento, of the Pacific 
Coast League, on September 7, 1948, for a consideration of $100. In connection 
with his request, Zinn stated: 

“IT was signed to a professional contract by Sacramento on June 15, 1947. 
It was a Sacramento AAA contract and it was agreed that I would be given a 
percentage of my sales price. They did not write it into the contract, but they 
orally agreed in front of witnesses. I have not received the percentage of my 
sales price. The fact that the Sacramento Club would not write the sales per- 
centage cliuse into my contract seemed odd to me but I did not question their 
intention.” 

On inguiry from this office as to just when, where, and by whom the alleged 
promise of a percentage of sales price was made him, Zinn stated than an oral 
agreement was reached on June 14, 1947, with Yubi Separovich, then general 
manager of the Sacramento Club, to the effect that Zinn was to receive 20 per- 
cent of any consideration received for sale of his contract, which payment in no 
event was to exceed $4,000. 

Although he is no longer connected with any professional baseball club, Mr. 
Separovich was requested to answer the player's allegations, and the follow- 
ing statement has been received from him: 

“In discussing a contract with him [Zinn] he requested a bonus of $5,000, 
which the Sacramento Club was in no position to pay and felt that the player 
did not warrant. However, in discussion relative to his contract, we finally 
compromised in paying Zinn a bonus of $1,000 and discussed that should his 
contract be sold to a major league club and the Sacramento Club received a 
considerable amount in this sale, that the club would no doubt take care of the 
player with an additional bonus at the time of the sale.” 

The records here disclose that Zinn contracted with Sacramento on June 15, 
1947, for a salary of $300 per month and a cash bonus of $1,000. Since the total 
salary and bonus set forth in the contract did not exceed the $4,000 limitation 
allowed class AAA clubs in the signing of nonbonus players, Zinn was not desig- 
nated a bonus player. The records of this office further reveal that nothing 
whatsoever was set forth in the contract relative to the bonus the player was to 
receive on assignment of his contract. 

Section 15.07 (b) (8), National Association agreement, the bonus rule, 
provides: 

“Any player who is promised or receives at any time any percentage of his 
sales price automatically becomes a bonus player under the terms of this rule.” 

It is abundantly apparent from the statements in this case that a promise of 
percentage of sales price was in fact made Player Zinn, and it is a matter of 
record that the promise was not set forth in the player's contract. This latter 
constitutes a violation of the bonus rule and requires the imposition by this 
office of the penalties provided for such a violation. Accordingly, the following 
orders are entered: 

1. Player James E. Zinn, Jr., is hereby declared to be a free agent, which 
declaration must be subject to the right of appeal from this decision accorded 
the clubs concerned, as hereinafter set forth. 

2. Yubi Separovich is hereby fined the sum of $500, and Mr. Separovich 
will not be. eligible for employment by any club of the National Association 
unless and until this fine has been paid. 

3. Since the present owners of the Sacramento Club acquired the property 
long after the illegal agreement was made, no penalty is being imposed 
against that club. However, Sacramento is directed to refund to Grand 
Rapids, through this office. the proceeds of the $100 consideration received 
for sale of plaver Zinn’s contract. 

Under the rules the Sacramento and Grand Rapids Clubs have the right to 
appeal from this decision to the executive conimiittee of the National Association, 
provided any such appeal is made within 30 days of date hereof. It is not pos- 
sible, therefore, to declare the free agency award to Player Zinn to be final at this 
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time. Should Sacramento and/or Grand Rapids elect to appeal and should the 
executive committee sustain the decision of this office, Player Zinn’s free agency 
will become effective immediately thereafter. Should such appeal be made and 
should the decision of this office be reversed by the executive committee, player 
Zinn may appeal to Commissioner Chandler for a review of the case. 
Very truly yours, 
G. M. Trautman, President. 





BRIEF OF NATIONAL HockKry LEAGUE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the National Hockey League is an unincorpo- 
rated association of six corporations which have bound themselves together under 
the terms of a contract to establish a league and conduct regular schedules of 
hockey games between the members. This contract is the constitution of the 
National Hockey League, and a copy is appended to this brief. 

The member clubs of the league as presently constituted operate in Boston, 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago in the United States, and in Montreal and 
Toronto in Canada. 

At various times since 1924 when the National Hockey League’s membership 
included United States cities for the first time, several other cities have been 
represented, including Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, but their mem- 
bership was not of long duration due to inadequate buildings or geographic 
location. Down to 1942 there were two teams in New York, but the composition 
of the league has remained unchanged during the past 10 years. 

Prior to 1924, professional hockey in the United States had been confined 
pretty well to the west coast where Seattle and Portland were members of the 
Pacific Coast Hockey League from 1912, and in 1917 Seattle won the world’s 
championship. It is also of interest to remember that the first outright pro- 
fessional hockey league in the world was formed in 1905 and was composed 
almost entirely of United States cities—-Pittsburgh, Calumet, Houghton, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and the lone Canadian representative, Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. However, it was not until a number of large stadia were built in the 
middle twenties that professional hockey became a major winter sport in the 
northeastern sector of the United States, and since that time it has enjoyed a 
remarkable acceptance and popularity for a game that is not indigenous to a 
large part of the country due to climatie conditions. However, it is spreading 
rapidly in the Northern States and this is evidenced by the large increase in 
the number of clubs and players under the jurisdiction of the Amateur Hockey 
Association of the United States and the number of American colleges which 
have taken it up. 

Professional hockey in the United States today is not confined to the National 
Hockey League, however. The American Hockey League is composed of clubs 
operating in Providence, Syracuse, Buffalo, Hershey, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. The United States Hockey League 
(which suspended operations for the season) has franchise holders in Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha, Tulsa, and Denver. In the far west, 
Seattle and Tacoma are represented in the Pacific Coast Hockey League. 

Hockey is a much younger game than baseball. The National Hockey Asso- 
ciation—the immediate predecessor of the present National Hockey League 
was only formed in 1912. Therefore, in its formative years it was only natura! 
that heckey should take as its pattern of organization and basic principles of 
operation the model provided by baseball modified as required to meet special 
conditions not common to both sports. This trend has been accentuated since 
the expansion of hockey into the United States in the middle twenties. 

Thus hockey today has as part of its modus operandi concepts and procedures 
adopted from baseball including the reserve clause, territorial rights, reserve 
lists, options, waivers, draft regulations, and farm systems. A reading of the 
testimony submitted to your committee indicates clearly that hockey is beset 
with many, if not all, of the difficulties which confront baseball today and 
while hockey has not heen subjected to the bedevilment of extensive and expensive 
litigation recently, it cannot possibly escape the consequences of that litigation 
whatever they may be. 

There can be no question that organized hockey is based on the same two 
fundamentals as baseball—the reserve clause and territorial rights. Without 
them organized hockey cannot continue to operate successfully and for pre- 
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cisely the same reasons. The uncertainty as to the legal validity of these two 
principles of operation is just as great a menace and just as unsettling to the 
structure of hockey as it is to baseball. Therefore, it is the prayer of your 
petitioners in this brief that if and when your committee sees fit to recommend 
some measure of relief from the hazards and uncertainty created by litigation 
based upon existing antitrust laws, you will include hockey in your recom 
mendations. 

In support of this petition, the following information may be pertinent and 
of assistance in evaluating the importance of hockey and the merits of this 
submission, 


PUBLIC INTEREST AND SUPPORT 


During the past 5 years the following is the record of attendance and gate 
receipts in regular schedules of games in the league: 


This constitutes a major source of revenue for every building in which the 
league operates, as well as providing employment for approximately 120 players 
besides the executives, administrative and scouting staffs of the clubs, and the 
building employees. 

However, there are many hundreds of hockey players in lesser leagues for 
whom the National Hockey League is the main goal, and the operations of this 
league greatly intluence the whole structure of hockey down to its lowest playing 
classifications 

PLAYER'S EARNINGS 


During the past 6 vears the average basic salaries of players by clubs come 
within the following ranges : 


These club averages have a general correlation with the playing success of 
the teams but they are influenced more by success at the gate—in other words, 
by the clubs’ ability to pay. 

In addition to the basic salaries, the league provides incentive money of 
$135,000 per season which is distributed to the players on the basis of their 
relative success in the regular season's schedule, the play-offs, all-star rating, 
and individual trophy awards. These awards are supplemented by other merit 
bonuses by the clubs themselves so that the average player's earnings for a 
season exceed S10,000. 

There is no maximum salary limit for either an individual player or a team 
and no regular player receives a basic salary of less than $6,000. The greatest 
differential between the highest and the lowest basic salaries on any club is 
$8,000, and in most clubs it is considerably less. This is of importance in con 
sidering the operation of the reserve clause in the standard player's contract. 

The league has established a contributory pension and group life insurance 
plan of which the board of directors is composed of equal representation of 
players and clubs. The scale of benefits is directly proportionate to the length 
of service in the league with minimum service qualification of 2 years. Under 
this plan a 10-year man will have a pension of 395 per month for life com 
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mencing at age 50. In addition, the league provides permanent disability insur. 
ance coverage for all players. 

While the vast majority of players (90 to 95 percent) are Canadian-born, 
substantial number (20 to 25 percent) become permanent United States res 
dents in the course of their playing careers. 


CENTRAL CONTROL OF THE SPORT 


Unlike baseball, hockey does not have a commissioner or other authority wit) 
supreme jurisdiction over all aspects of the game’s operations. The individua 
league presidents exercise comparable authority within their own leagues 
Neither is the major-minor agreement governing the operation of all hockey 
such as the major-minor agreement in baseball. 

Instead there are a series of short-term agreements between the professions 
leagues themselves and between the professional leagues as a group on the on 
hand and the amateur hockey authorities in both the United States and Canad: 
on the other hand. These agreements provide for arbitration in cases of dis 
pute involving the claims of member clubs of different leagues. 

For the benefit of all organized hockey, the National Hockey League mai! 
tains the central registry, where all claims to the rights to services of players 
are recorded and published, including reserve lists and bulletins reporting al 
transactions. 

Each league has its own bylaws and other regulations, and the right to chang 
them, provided they do not conflict with the interleague agreements (a copy o! 
the National Hockey League bylaws accompanies this brief). 

While this method of administration is not ideal, it does work quite satisfa: 
torily and is fairly economical—an important factor at the present stage of 
hockey’s development. 

There is no official comparative rating of the various leagues operating in pr: 
fessional hockey, but the graduation is effectively determined by the seating 
‘apacity of the rinks of the member clubs composing the leagues, their ability 
to earn gate receipts, and, generally speaking, the size of the cities in whic} 
they operate. This differention in caliber is recognized officially in one essenti 
particular at the present time and that is in respect to the priority of draf: 
claims from leagues of lower caliber. This is more a recognition of fact than ; 
matter of legal priority and results in the following gradation: 

1. National Hockey League: 2. American Hockey League: 3. United States 
Hockey League (suspended) ; 4. Pacific Coast Hockey League; 5. Quebee Seni 
Hockey League; 6. Maritime Hockey League. 

Legally there is nothing to prevent any league from proclaiming itself to b 
of whatever caliber it wishes, but it will inevitably find its own proper leve! 
and this will be determined by its ability to earn gate receipts that will enab! 
the clubs to pay salaries appropriate to the caliber of the play to which they 
aspire. 

While there are no legal obstacles to an increase in status, there would be 
many practical difficulties and these will be more apparent from the portion 0° 
this brief dealing with the development of players. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLAYERS (FARM SYSTEM) 


The search for new playing talent with the required skill and box-office appea 
is the constant anxiety of every club management—either for its immediat: 
requirements or its future planning. Since there is no absolute standard })) 
which the necessary caliber of player can be measured, it becomes a matter «| 
comparison with the talent available to competitors. Under such conditions 
there is never sufficient piaying talent available of the skill desired and this 
virtually compels every club, if it is to enjoy its share of success on the 
and at the gate, to establish a scouting organization to search for talent, and 
farm system in which to develop it. This development has been greatly accen 
tuated since World War II since the crop of young players from the war years 
was, of course, greatly curtailed. It has been further accentuated by the build 
ing of new rinks in both United States and Canada and the creation of ne\ 
leagues, which has resulted in the talent being more diluted than was the cas: 
in prewar days. Such dilution retards player development. 

In the result, every National Hockey League club has some type of arrangy 
ment with clubs of lower caliber in which their young prospects can be traine 
and developed. These arrangements range in character all the way from ou! 
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right ownership and control of the club down to a working agreement by which 
the National Hockey League club loans or options the services of players to 
the lower clubs. 

Hockey has another arrangement to stimulate the development of players 
called sponsorship. Under this arrangement, each professional club is per- 
mitted to sponsor two amateur teams and is afforded a priority to the services 
of the players developed by them over other professional! clubs. This arrange- 
ment imposes no obligation on the players but imposes an agreed development 
fee if the player is signed by any professional club other than the sponsoring 
club. The financial arrangements between the sponsoring club and the amateur 
team can be of any character mutually agreeable to them and the sponsored 
teams, Which are almost invariably junior teams (under 20 years of age). 

This principle of sponsorship has contributed very greatly to the development 
of new players—in fact, sponsored teams are the main source of new players 
today. It has also provided facilities for play for hundreds of young players 
in good competitive leagues in many places by reason of the financial assistance 
given to the amateur teams, 

To encourage the development of players at an even lower level, all pro- 
fessional clubs are assessed $1,000 per year or more, which is paid to the 
Canadian Amateur Hockey Association and to the Amateur Hockey Association 
of United States to assist in their programs of training for players under 18 
years of age. 

These policies and arrangements for the development of players have proven 
quite expensive and have not been universally and uniformaly successful. How- 
ever, no suitable alternative has yet been devised and the difference in the 
results attained by each club is about the same as can be expected in any other 
line of endeavor in which human effort is involved—the normal rewards for hard 
work, enthusiasm, and good judgment. The over-all result has been very bene- 
ficial to the game as a whole and particularly for the players. 


STANDARP PLAYERS’ CONTRACTS 


The standard player's contract is an annual contract though there have 
been instances where they have been made for 2 or even 3 years (a copy of the 
contract is appended to this brief). The contract contains all the terms of em- 
ployment, and it contains clauses establishing the “right of assignment or loan” 
(par. 11) and the “option to renew” the contract (par. 17). 

The “renewal option” provision contains an arbitration clause making the 
league president the arbitrator as to the salary to be paid under the new con- 
tract in case of dispute between the club and the player. The reason for naming 
the league president as arbitrator is because he is the only person in the world 
who has all of the information upon which any arbitrator would have to base 
his judgment, namely, (1) the player’s record of performance, including con- 
fidential ballots for all-star rating and trophy awards, combined with extensive 
opportunity for personal observation of every player's ability; (2) the record 
of receipts upon which an estimate of the club’s ability to pay can be determined ; 
and (3) the record of the salary paid to every player in the league, which pro- 
vides full opportunity to compare the salary proposed with that paid to players 
of equivalent skill. 

As a matter of experience, the clubs and the players have had little difficulty 

arriving at a mutually agreeable estimate of the player's worth, and in the 
past six seasons there have only been four references of salary disputes for 
arbitration, 

All players’ contracts must be filed with the president and must be approved 
by him. 


LEAGUE BYLAWS AND OTHER \RKANGEMENTS FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLAYERS’ INTERESTS 
(a) The draft 

There is by agreement between the various leagues a right of selection (draft) 
exercisable by National Hockey League clubs in respect to players of clubs of 
other leagues except the American League. On first examination, this exception 
might seem to be a flaw in hockey organization, but it has not worked out that 
Way since out of the nine American Hockey League clubs six are affiliates of 
National Hockey League clubs, and players of the required caliber are speeded 
to the highest level of competition possible. Since there are six National 
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Hockey League clubs bidding for the talent developed by the three independent 
clubs, there has been no evident attempt to retain a player of National Hockey 
League caliber beyond the end of a season—in fact, the evidence all points th: 
other way. 
(6) Waivers 

No professional player on the reserve list of any National Hockey Leagi; 
club can be transferred to a club in any league of lower caliber until waivers 
have been secured from all clubs in the National Hockey League at a waiver 
price of $7,500. However, such players may be sent to a club of lower calibe: 
by way of loan three times without waivers being required—a practice paralle| 
to baseball’s optioning of players. However, when a player has been loaned 
out in any part of three seasons, he can only be sent on loan thereafter if he 
is paid his full National Hockey League salary while on loan. This arrange- 
ment might appear on first examination to be unfavorable to the player since 
other National Hockey League clubs might be glad to claim his services at the 
waiver price. But in fact the rule works for the benefit of the player. Hocke) 
is a game in which there are frequent injuries, which temporarily incapacitate 
players. During their enforced idleness they get badly out of condition and 
the most expeditious method of getting back into full playing condition is to 
play as much as possible. This is best achieved by sending the player for a 
time to a club in a league where his superior skill and better opportunities to 
play regularly and to practice will effect a more rapid recovery and condition 
ing—and all without any loss of earnings by the player. It is a sound practice 
developed to meet one of the special problems which are inherent in the game. 





RESPONSIBILITY TO THE FANS 


Throughout the history of hockey it has enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
probity and freedom from any form of crookedness. This has been achieved not 
so much by police action as by constant vigilance on the part of those persons 
who own and direct the clubs. They have also established regulations and by- 
laws to keep out any undesirable elements, and transgressors have been severe!s 
dealt with. Furthermore, the league has established an extensive system of 
incentive awards which would more than offset any attempts to influence the 
performance of players. 

Many hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent and are being spent to 
insure that the spectacle presented to the fans is the very best that money and 
effort can produce and to insure that hockey can fulfill its responsibility 
supply a “full 60 minutes of sustained speed and action” in every game. 

Being an indoor game, involving quite large squads of players and all the 
elements of expense involved in that connection, the admission prices do average 
higher than for outdoor games where larger seating capacity can be provided 
without invoking the law of diminishing returns. Nevertheless, there has been 
a constant effort to keep the price scale down and to have a price range that 
will take care of fans in all incomé brackets. In terms of the depreciated dollar 
and the extensive increases in taxation, today’s prices are lower than before 
World War IT. 

The fans are accommodated in clean, well-kept stadia, where every practica 
facility is provided for their comfort, enjoyment, and safety, and where the 
games are conducted in a wholesome atmosphere of keen competition. 

Hockey is not a transient sport. It is the national game of Canada and its 
intrinsic merits both as a participation and a spectator sport have resulted in 
its wide acceptance in the northern part of the United States, and this trend is 
increasing notwithstanding the difficulties created by war, television, and 
depreciated dollar. 

Hockey does not seek any special consideration or preference but it is respect- 
fully submitted that when and if your committee sees fit to recommend legis 
lation that will help to stabilize the structure of sport generally in the interests 
of the public, the fans, the players, and those who devote their capital and their 
energies to its advancement, that hockey should be included in that recommenda- 
tion on the basis of its record and stature established throughout the 27 years 
since its first presentation in the United States through the medium of the 
National Hockey League. 

This brief has only touched on a few of the more important aspects of the 
problem which your committee is considering and is submitted on behalf of the 
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National Hockey League only. Doubtless the American Hockey League will 
make representations on its own behalf. However, if further information or 
explanation on any aspect of hockey as a game or as a business is desired or 
required, it will be made available either in writing or by personal appearance. 
All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of : 
NATIONAL HockKry LEAGUE, 
C. S. CAMPBELL, President. 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGU! 


STANDARD PLAYER'S CONTRACT! 


Important notice to player—Before signing this contract you should 
carefullly examine it to be sure that all terms and conditions agreed 
upon have been incorporated herein, and if any has been omitted, you 
should insist upon having it inserted in the contract before you sign. 


THIs AGREEMENT BETWEEN: 
hereinafter called the “Club”, a member of the National Hockey League herein- 
after called the “League,” AND E i ae , 
hereinafter called the “Vliyver,” of ‘ 

(Province) 4 
in| State por i ca) oo = - F - 7 

WITNESSETH : 

That in consideration of the respective obligations herein and hereby assumed, 
the parties to this contract severally agree as follows: 

1. The Club hereby employs the Player as a skilled Hockey Player for the term 
of one year commencing October Ist, 19____, and agrees, subject to the terms and 
conditions hereof, to pay the Player a salary of —_--- is siecloie aorakiabies Saeiiees 
MES. J: weiss : ae __..Dollars ($- ee 
Payment of such salary shal! be in consecutive semimonthly instalments follow- 
ing the commencement of the regular League Championship Schedule of games 
or following the date of reporting, whichever is later; provided, however, that 
if the Player is not in the employ of the Club for the whole period of the Club’s 
games in the National Hockey League Championship Schedule, then he shall 
receive only part of the salary in the ratio of the number of days of actual em- 
ployment to the number of days of the League Championship Schedule of games. 

And it is further mutually agreed that if the Contract and rights to the services 
of the Player are assigned, exchanged, loaned, or otherwise transferred to a Club 
in another League, the Player shall only be paid at the rate of 


Ant > Gon alee es are Dollars in the ~__-- _.... League, 
or : 5 is nunucan Geen i tae . hei _ League, 
or Dollars in the League 


2. The Player agrees to give his services and to play hockey in all League 
Championship, Exhibition, Play-Off, and Stanley Cup games to the best of his 
ability under the direction and control of the Club for the said season in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof. 

The Player further agrees: 

(a) to report to the Club training camp at the time and place fixed by the 
Club, in good physical condition, 

(b) to keep himself in good physical condition at all times during the 
season, 

(c) to give his best services and loyalty to the Club and to play hockey 
only for the Club unless his contract is released, assigned, exchanged, or 
loaned by the Club. 

(d) to cooperate with the Club and participate in any and all promotional 
activities of the Club and the League which will in the opinion of the Club 
promote the welfare of the Club or professional hockey generally, 

(e) to conduct himself on and off the rink according to the highest stand- 
ards of honesty, morality, fair play and sportsmanship, and to refrain from 
conduct detrimental to the best interests of the Club, the League or profes- 
sional hockey generally. 

3. In order that the Player shall be fit and in proper condition for the perform- 
ance of his duties as required by this contract the Player agrees to report for 
practice at such time and place as the Club may designate and participate in 
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such exhibition games as may be arranged by the Club within thirty days prior 
to the first scheduled Championship game. The Club shall pay the travelling 
expenses and meals en route from the Player's home to the Club’s training camp 
In the event of failure of the player to so report and participate in exhibition 
games a fine not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars may be imposed by the Club 
and be deducted from the compensation stipulated herein. 

4. The Ciub may from time to time during the continuance of this contract 
establish rules governing the conduct and conditioning of the Player, and such 
rules shall form part of this contract as fully as if herein written. For violation 
of any of such rules or for any conduct impairing the thorough and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties incumbent upon the Player, the Club may impose a reason- 
able fine upon the Player and deduct the amount thereof from any money due or 
to become due to the Player. The Club may also suspend the Player for violation 
of any such rules. When the Player is fined or suspended he shall be given notice 
in writing stating the amount of the fine and/or the duration of the suspension 
and the reason therefor. 

5. Should the Player be disabled or unable to perform his duties under this 
contract he shall submit himself for medical examination and treatment by a 
physician selected by the Club, and such examination and treatment, when made 
at the request of the Club, shall be at its expense unless made necessary by 
some act or conduct of the Player contrary to the terms and provisions of this 
contract or the rules established under Section 4. 

If the Player, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician, is disabled or is 
not in good physical condition at the commencement of the season or at any 
subsequent time during the season (unless such condition is the direct result of 
playing hockey for the Club) so as to render him unfit to play skilled hockey, 
then it is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to suspend the 
Player for such period of disability or unfitness, and no compensation shall be 
payable for that period under this contract. 

If the Player is injured as the result of playing hockey for the Club, the Club 
will pay the Player's reasonable hospitalization until discharged from the 
hospital, and his medical expenses and doctor's bills, provided that the hos- 
pital and doctor are selected by the Club and provided further that the Club's 
obligation to pay such expenses shall terminate at a period not more than eight 
weeks after the injury. 

It is also agreed that if the Player's injuries resulting directly from playing 
for the Club render him, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician, unfit to 
play skilled hockey for the balance of the season or any part thereof, then during 
such time the Player is so unfit, but in no event beyond the end of the current 
season, the Club shall pay the Player the compensation herein provided for and 
the Player releases the Club from any and every additional obligation, liability, 
claim or demand whatsoever. 

6. The Player represents and agrees that he has exceptional and unique 
knowledge, skill and ability as a hockey player, the loss of which cannot be 
estimated with certainty and cannot be fairly or adequately compensated by 
damages. The Player therefore agrees that the Club shall have the right, in 
addition to any other rights which the Club may possess, to enjoin him by 
appropriate injunction proceedings from playing hockey for any other team 
and/or for any breach of any of the other provisions of this contract. 

7. The Player and the Club recognize and agree that the Player's participation 
in other sports may impair or destroy his ability and skill as a hockey player. 
Accordingly the Player agrees that he will not during the period of this Contract 
and of the option of renewal thereof engage or participate in football, baseball, 
yoftball, hockey, lacrosse, boxing, wrestling, or other athletic sport without the 
written consent of the Club. 

8. The Player hereby irrevocably grants to the Club during the period of this 
Contract and of the option of renewal thereof the exclusive right to permit or 
authorize any person, firm or corporation to take and make use of any still 
photograph, motion pictures or television of himself, and agrees that all rights 
in such pictures and television shall belong to the Club and may be used, re- 
produced, distributed or otherwise disseminated by the Club directly or indirectly 
in any manner it desires. 

The Player further agrees that during the period of this Contract and of the 
option of renewal thereof he will not make public appearances, participate in 
radio or television programs, or permit his picture to be taken, or write or sponsor 
newspaper or magazine articles, or sponsor commercial products without the 
written consent of the Club. 
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¥. It is mutually agreed that the Club will not pay, and the Player will not 
accept from any person, any bonus or anything of value for winning any particu- 
lar game or series of games except as authorized by the League By-Laws. 

10. The Player agrees that during the currency of this agreement he will not 
taliper with or enter into negotiations with any player under contract or reserva- 
tion to any Club of the League for or regarding such player's current or future 
services, without the written consent of the Club with which such player is 
connected under penalty of a fine to be imposed by the President of the League. 

11. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, assign, 
exchange and transfer this contract, and to loan the Player’s services to any 
other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees to accept and be bound 
by such sale, exchange, assigument transfer or loan, and will faithfully perform 
ind carry out this contract with the same purpose and effect as if it had been 
entered into by the Player and such other Club. 

It is further mutually agreed that in the event that this contract is assigned, 
or the Player's services are loaned, to another Club, the Club shall, by notice in 
writing delivered personally to the Player or by mail to the address set out 
below his signature hereto advise the Player of the name and address of the 
Club to which he has been assigned or loaned, and specifying the time and place 
of reporting to such club. If the Player fails to report to such other Club he 
may be suspended by such other Club and no salary shall be payable to him 
during the period of such suspension. 

12. If the Club shall default in the payments to the Player provided for in 
Section 1 hereof or shall fail to perform any other obligation agreed to be per- 
formed by the Club hereunder, the Player may, by notice in writing to the Club, 
specify the nature of the default, and if the Club shall fail to remedy the default 
within fifteen (15) days from receipt of such notice, this contract shall be 
terminated, and upon the date of such termination all obligations of both parties 
shall cease, except the obligation of the Club to pay the Player’s compensation 
to that date. 

13. The Club may terminate this contract upon written notice to the Player 
(but only after obtaining waivers from all other League clubs) if the player 
shall at any time 

(a) fail, refuse or neglect to obey the Club's rules governing training and 
conduct of players, 

(b) fail, refuse or neglect to render his services hereunder or in any 
other manner materially breach this contract, 

(c) fail, in the opinion of the Club's management, to exhibit sufficient 
skill or competitive ability to warrant further employment as a member 
of the Club’s team. 

In the event of termination under subsection (a) or (b) the Player shall only 
be entitled to compensation due to him to the date such notice is delivered to him 
or the date of the mailing of such notice to his address as set out below his 
signature hereto. 

In the event of termination under subsection (c) it shall take effect thirty 
days from the date upon which such notice is delivered to the Player, and the 
Player shall only be entitled to the compensation herein provided to the end of 
such thirty-day period. 

In the event that this contract is terminated by the Club while the Player is 

“away” with the Club for the purpose of playing games the instalment then 
falling due shall be paid on the first weekday after the return “home” of the 
Club. 
14. The Player further agrees that the Club may carry out and put into effect 
any order or ruling of the League or its President for his suspension or expulsion 
and that in the event of suspension his salary shall cease for the duration thereof 
and that in the event of expulsion this contract, at the option of the Club, shall 
terminate forthwith. 

15. The Player further agrees that in the event of his suspension pursuant to 
iny of the provisions of this contract, there shall be deducted from the salary 
stipulated in Section 1 hereof an amount equal to the exact proportion of such 
salary as the number of days’ suspension bears to the total number of days of the 
League Championship Schedule of games. 

16. If because of any condition arising from a state of war or other cause be- 
vond the control of the League or of the Club, it shall be deemed advisable by the 
League or the Club to suspend or cease or reduce operations, then: 
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(a) in the event of suspension of operations, the Player shall be entitled 
only to the proportion of salary due at the date of suspension, 

(b) in the event of cessation of operations, the salary stipulated in Section 
1 hereof shall be automatically cancelled on the date of cessation, and 

(c) in the event of reduction of operations, the salary stipulated in 
Section 1 hereof shall be replaced by that mutually agreed upon between the 
Club and the Player. 

17. The Club agrees that it will on or before October 1st next following the 
season covered by this contract tender to the Player personally or by mail di 
rected to the Player at his address set out below his signature hereto a contract 
upon the same terms as this contract save as to salary. 

The Player hereby undertakes that he will at the request of the Club enter into 
a contract for the following playing season upon the same terms and conditions 
as this contract save as to salary which shall be determined by mutual agree- 
ment. In the event that the Player and the Club do not agree upon the salary to 
be paid the matter shall be referred to the President of the League, and the 
parties agree to accept his decision as final. 

18. The Club and the Player severally and mutually promise and agree to be 
legally bound by the Constitution and By-Laws of the League and by all the 
terms and provisions thereof, a copy of which shall be open and available for 
inspection by Club, its directors and officers, and the Player, at the main office of 
the League and at the main office of the Club. 

The Club and the Player further agree that in case of dispute between them the 
dispute shall be referred within one year from the date it arose to the President 
of the League as an arbitrator and his decision shall be accepted as final. 

19. The Player agrees that the Club’s right to renew this contract as provided 
in Section 17 and the promise of the Player to play hockey only with the Club. 
or such other club as provided in Section 2 and Section 11, and the Club’s right 
to take pictures of and to televise the Player as provided in section 8 have all been 
taken into consideration in determining the salary payable to the Player under 
Section 1 hereof. 

20. The Player hereby authorizes and directs the Club to deduct and pay, and 
the Club hereby agrees to deduct and pay, to the National Hockey League Pension 
Society, out of the salary stipulated in Section 1 hereof on behalf of the Player 
the sum of Nine Hundred Dollars ($900.00) or such lesser proportion thereof as 
the number of days’ service of the Player with the Club under this contract bears 
to the number of days of the League Championship Schedule of games, and to 
obtain from the National Hockey League Pension Society a proper receipt for 
such sum in the name of the Player. 

21. It is severally and mutually agreed that the only contracts recognized by 
the President of the League are the Standard Player’s Contracts which have been 
duly executed and filed in the League’s office and approved by him, and that this 
Agreement contains the entire agreement between the Parties and there are no 
oral or written inducements, promises, or agreements except as contained herein 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have signed this __________-_____________- 
ay et ..... in edhe rae eee SS 


WITNESSES: 


Home Address of Player 
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CONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL HocKry LEAGUE 
(An Unincorporated Association Not for Profit) 
ARTICLE I. NAME 


1. The name of this association shall be “National Hockey League,” herein- 
after called the “League.” 


ARTICLE Il. PURPOSES AND OBJECTS 


2. 1. The purposes and objects for which the League is organized are: 

(a) To perpetuate hockey as one of the National games of the United States 
and Canada. 

(b) The promotion of the common interests of the members of the League, 
each member being the owner of a professional hockey club located in the United 
States or Canada. 

(c) The promulgation of rules governing the conduct of play of hockey games 
between the member clubs in the League, the relationships between players and 
member clubs, between member clubs and the League and between the member 
clubs and other hockey clubs, to the end that the public may be assured of a high 
standard of skill and fair play, integrity and good sportsmanship. 

(d) The arbitration and settlement of disputes between the member clubs and 
between member clubs and players. 

(e) The education of the public, through advertising, radio and other media, 
to the end that professional hockey, as played according to the standards of the 
League, may gain popular support and acceptance as a wholesome entertainment. 

(f) The development of youth in mind and body and the teaching of fair play 
and good sportsmanship through the media of hockey 

2. 2. The League shall be operated not for profit. 


ARTICLE LIL. MEMBERSHIP 


3. 1. Membership in the League shall be limited to members as herein desig- 
nated, and such new members as may be hereafter duly elected. The member 
clubs of the League are: 

Boston Professional Hockey Association, Ine 
Chicago National Hockey Team, Ine 
Detroit Hockey Club, Ine 
Le Club de Hockey Canadien, Ine 
Madison Square Garden Corporation 

6. Maple Leaf Gardens Limited 
each holding a franchise from the League for the operation of a hockey club 
respectively in the cities and bearing the designations hereinafter noted : 

Boston, Massachusetts—*Boston Bruins.” 

Chicago, Ilinois—"“Chicago Black Hawks.” 

Detroit, Michigan—*Detroit Red Wings.” 

Montreal, Canada—*"Montreal Canadiens.” 

New York, New York—"New York Rangers.” 

Toronto, Canada—"“Toronto Maple Leafs.” 
The member clubs agree that each will maintain and operate a hockey team 
of the highest possible playing caliber for the purpose of engaging annually in a 
regular schedule of championship and play-off games with teams of the other 
member clubs. Such annual regular schedule of games shall produce for each 
member club a minimum of thirty games in the home rinks of the other member 
clubs. 

3. 2. Bligibilitu.—Any person, firm, association or corporation of good repute 
shall be eligible for membership 

3. 3. Admission of New Members.—Each applicant for membership shall make 
a Written application to the League which shall describe the organization, 
financial status and home rink of the applicant, shall designate the City in which 
the Club of the applicant is to be located and shall include a statement that, upon 
and in consideration of election to membership, the applicant will subscribe to 
and agree to be bound by this Constitution and all amendments thereof, and all 
$y-Laws and Rules of the League. A favorable vote of three-fourths of the 
members of the League shall be required for election to membership. The Board 
of Governors by majority vote shall determine from time to time the amount 


ee 
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that shall be paid for a membership in the National Hockey League, but no 
application for membership shall be considered unless the application be in 
writing and be accompanied by a check for $25,000.00 payable to the League 
and such proof as the Governors may require as to the organization, financing 
and personnel of the applicant. If the application is refused, or if the applicant 
does not pay, on demand, the amount fixed by the Board of Governors for a 
membership in the National Hockey League, then the said sum of $25,000.00 will 
be returned to the applicant, but if accepted will be retained as part of the pur 
chase price for membership in the League. In addition to the amount fixed by 
the Board of Governors of the League as the price to be paid for a new franchis« 
in the League such new member shall pay, on demand, such further sum as may 
be determined by the Board of Governors as represented by each member’s in- 
terest in the assets, surplus, if any, and reserve accounts of the League. 

3. 4. Certificate of Membership.—Each member in good standing shall be 
entitled to a Certificate of Membership signed by the President and Secretary of 
the League, certifying that the member is a member of the League and holds a 
franchise from the League to operate a professional hockey club in a designated 
city. Such Certificate of Membership shall be non-assignable and non-transfer- 
able, except as provided in Section 3.5. 

3.5. Transfer of Membership.—No membership may be sold, assigned or 
otherwise transferred except (a) with the consent of three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the League, and (b) upon the eendition that the transferee will at all 
times be bound by all and comply with the terms, provisions and conditions of 
this Constitution, and (¢c) upon the further condition that the transferee shall 
assume or guarantee all debts, liabilities and obligations of the transferor mem- 
ber existing at the date of transfer. Transfer of membership shall not release 
the transferor from any debt, liability or obligation to the League existing at the 
date of transfer. Upon transfer of membership any and all interest of the trans- 
feror in and to any and all funds, property, rights and interests of the League 
shall cease. 

3. 6. Vote on Admission or Transfer.—The vote for election of new members 
or for transfer of a membership may be taken at any annual or special meeting 
of the Board of Governors, provided ten days previous written notice thereof 
has been given to each member of the League, or by a mail ballot of the members 
delivered to the President. 

3. 7. Voluntary Withdrawal.—Any member of the League may withdraw 
from membership with the consent of three-fourths of all the members of the 
League either (a) by assigning its membership upon the terms and conditions of 
Section 3.5 or (b) by tendering its written resignation to the President and at 
the same time surrendering its Certificate of Membership, making full payment 
of any and all dues or other debts owing to the League, and at the option of the 
League, assigning to the League or its nominee all player contracts of the re- 
signing member and the lease of its playing arena, if, and to the extent the lease 
is assignable, and waiving in writing any claim to any and all funds, property, 
rights and interests of the League; provided, however, that a member of the 
League may withdraw from membership as specified in this subdivision (b) only 
after a minimum of two full years notice to the League, in writing, expiring 
after May 1st and before August Ist in the appropriate year. 

3. 8. Capital Contribution of Transferee.—A new member acquiring its mem- 
bership by transfer from another member shall succeed to the interest of the 
transferor in and to the funds, property, rights and interests of the League. 

3. 9. Involuntary Termination.— 

(a) The membership of a member shall terminate automatically if the mem- 
ber shall do or suffer any of the following : 

(1) Make an assignment for the benefit of its creditors, or file a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, or if a receiver or trustee in bankruptcy is appointed 
for the properties and assets of the member, or if reorganization proceedings 
in bankruptcy are instituted by or against the member. 

(b) The membership of a member may be suspended or terminated by three- 
fourths of all the members of the League if the member shall do or suffer any of 
the following: 

(1) Wilfully violate the provisions of this Constitution or the By-Laws 
or Rules of the League: 

(2) Fail to pay any dues or other indebtedness owing to the League within 
thirty (30) days after written notice from the Treasurer of default in such 
payment ; 
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(3) Fail or refuse to fulfill its contractual obligations in such a way as 
to affect adversely the League or its members ; 

(4) Wager or countenance wagering by its officers or employees on any 
game in which a League club participates ; 

(5) Permit open betting or pool selling upon any premises owned, leased 
or otherwise controlled by the member ; 

(6) Offer, agree, conspire, or attempt to lose any game participated in by 
the team of the member, or fail to suspend immediately any officer or any 
player or other employee of the member who shall be proved guilty of offer- 
ing, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to lose any such game or of being 
interested in any pool or wager on any game in which a League club par- 
ticipates ; 

(7) Fail to remain a member of the League as at present or from time to 
time constituted except in the case of an approved transfer of its member- 
ship as provided in Section 3.5 hereof. 

(8) Disband its team during the League season, disband its business 
organization, or cease its business ; 

(9) Fail to present its team at the time and place it is scheduled to play 
in a League game, play-off game, or championship game, unless caused by 
unavoidable accident in travel or conditions beyond the control of the member 
or its officers. 

3. 10. Termination Procedure. The membership of a member may be sus- 
pended or terminated on the occurrence of any of the events deseribed in Sec- 
tion 3.9 (b) hereof by the following procedure: 

(a) Any member of the League or the President, may prefer charges that a 
member has violated a provision or provisions of Section 3.9 (b). Said charges 
shall be made in writing and shall be filed with the President of the League who 
shall cause a copy thereof to be served by mail upon the member against whom 
such charges have been made. 

(b) The member so charged shall, within ten (10) days after receipt of the 
charges, file with the President its written answer thereto. The President shall 
thereupon transmit said charges and answer to the Governors of the League. 

(c) If a majority of the Governors of the League, after investigation favor a 
hearing upon the charges, they shall direct the President to call a special meet- 
ing of the League to hear the charges, to be held on a date not more than twenty 
(20) days after the filing of the member’s answer. 

(d) At such hearing, a Chairman of the Board of Governors shall preside, 
unless he shall be an officer of the complaining member or of the member charged, 
in which event the presiding officer shall be elected by the members attending the 
meeting. In case of a tie in the vote for presiding officer, the President shall 
cast the deciding vote. 

(e) At the hearing the member so charged shall have the right to appear in 
person and by counsel. Strict rules of evidence, as practiced in the courts, shall 
not apply, and any relevant testimony and documentary evidence submitted to 
the hearing shall be received and considered. Either the complainant or the 
member charged shall be entitled to an adjournment for a reasonable time to 
enable it to present rebuttal evidence. 

(f) After duly considering all the evidence, the meeting shall vote upon the 
proposition that the charges have been sustained in whole or in part. The 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the League shall be required 
to sustain charzes. 

(zg) If the meeting votes to sustain charges, a vote shall next be taken on the 
proposition that the member charged should be expelled from the League. The 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the League shall be required 
for expulsion. 

(h) Calculation of a majority or of three-fourths of the members for the pur- 
poses of this section shall be based on the entire membership, including the 
member charged. 

(i) The decisions of the League, made in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
cedure, shall be final. 

8. 11. Effect of Termination.—Upon expulsion of a member or upon any other 
termination of membership, the lease of its playing arena, if and to the extent 
the lease is assignable, shall be, at the option of the League, assigned to the 
League, and all interest of the member whose membership has been terminated 
in and to any and all funds, property, rights and interests of the League, shall 
cease. 
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3. 12. Effects on Player Contracts.—Whenever a membership shall terminate 
in any manner other than by a transfer of membership in accordance with Se 
tion 3.5, title to the contracts of all players then under contract to the member 
whose membership has been terminated, shall, at the option of the League, 
thereupon vest in the League, to be disposed of in such manner as the Leagu: 
may determine. 

3.13. Fining in Lieu of Termination—Upon conviction for any of the of 
fenses prescribed in Section 3.9 (b) of this article as causes for suspension or 
termination of the membership of a member, three-fourths of the members of 
the League may, in lieu of suspending or terminating the membership of a mem 
ber, impose such a fine as shall be considered commensurate with the offense 
and injury, which fine may be made payable, in whole or in part, to any other 
member or members as compensation to such member or members for damages 
sustained by it or them by reason of such act or acts of omission or commis 
sion by such offending member. 

3. 14. Dissolution —The League may be dissolved at any time by the unani- 
mous consent of all members of the League. Upon dissolution the assets of the 
League shall be equitably distributed among the members in accordance with 
their respective interests therein. 


ARTICLE IV. TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 


4. 1. Definitions.—For the purposes of this Article: 

(a) “Home Club” means the member at whose arena a game is played. 

(b) “Visiting Club” means a member whose team is playing at the arena of 
another member. 

(c) “Home Territory’, with respect to any member, means: Each Member 
Club shall have exclusive territorial) rights in the city in which it is located and 
within fifty miles of that city’s corporate limits. 

(d) “News” includes reports, descriptions and accounts of hockey games. 

(e) “Broadcasts” and “broadcasting” mean and include publication or dissem- 
ination by radio, telegraph, telephone or television. 

4. 2. Territorial Rights of League.—The League shall have exclusive contro! 
of the playing of hockey games by member clubs in the home territory of each 
member, subject to the rights hereinafter granted to members. The members 
shall have the right to and agree to operate professional hockey clubs and play 
the League schedule in their respective cities or boroughs as indicated opposite 
their signatures hereto. No member shall transfer its club and franchise to a 
different city or borough. No additional cities or boroughs shall be added to 
the League circuit without the consent of three-fourths of all the members of 
the League. Any admission of new members with franchises to operate in an) 
additional cities or boroughs shall be subject to the provisions of Section 4.3. 

4. 3. Territorial Rights of Members.—Each member shall have exclusive con 
trol of the playing of hockey games within its home territory including, hut not 
being limited to, the playing in such home territory of hockey games by any 
teams owned or controlled by such member or by other members of the League 
Subject only to the exclusive rights of other members with respect to their 
respective home territories as hereinabove set forth, nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit the right of any member club to acquire any interest 
in any hockey team, whether professional or amateur in any league which 
recognizes and honors the territorial rights, contracts and reserve lists of the 
National Hockey League, except as limited by Article VIII 1 (a) of this Agree 
ment. No other member of the League shall be permitted to play games (except 
regularly scheduled League games with the Home Club) in the home territory 
of a member without the latter member’s consent. No franchise sha!'l be granted 
for a home territory within the home territory of a member, without the written 
consent of such member. 

4. 4. Property Rights of Home Club.—Each member hereby irrevocably con 
veys, grants and assigns forever all of the right, title and interest which it has 
or may have in and to each hockey game played by its team as a visiting club 
and in the news of said game (including without limitation of the foregoing, 
the right to collect, disseminate and sell and to license others to collect, dissem 
inate and sell the news of said game, whether by radio, telephone, television, 
telegraph er other means), to the member in whose home territory said game 
is played. 








“ 
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ARTICLE V. GOVERNORS AND LEAGUE MEMBERS 


5. 1. Each Member Club shall appoint an individual as a Governor of the 
League. Such appointment shall be by resolution of the Directors of the Member 
Club and a certified copy thereof shall be filed with the President. 

5. 2. At all meetings of the League, representation of each Member Club 
shall be by its Governor who shall, by reason of his appointment, be vested with 
full power and authority to represent his club and to bind it by his vote. In 
the event of a Governor being unable to attend a meeting, his Member Club 
may appoint by resolution a substitute to represent it at such meeting with all 
the powers of the Governor. 

5. 3. The Annual Meeting of the League shall be held on or before June 
15 at a date and place to be fixed by the President. 

5. 4. The Semi-Annual Meeting of the League shall be held during September 
ata date and place to be fixed by the President. 

5. 5. Special meetings of the League may be called by the President at any 
time and shall be called by him whenever requested by three Member Clubs. 

5. 6. In the case of special meetings the notice shall state the purpose thereof. 
In the case of an annual meeting, the notice shall set forth any proposed amend- 
ment to this Constitution to be presented to the annual meeting, or any proposal 
to consider applications for membership 

». 7. Notice of meetings shall be given to each Member Club by mail at least 
ten days before a meeting, or by telegram at least seven days before a meeting 

5. & A representation of a majority of Member Clubs shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any meeting of the League. Until a quorum is 
obtained at a meeting or adjourned session thereof, a lesser number may adjourn 
from time to time without notice other than by announcement at the time of 
adjournment. 

5. 9 The President shall preside at a}! meetings of the League. In the absence 
of the President, the Governors present shall appoint from among themselves a 
Chairman to preside. 

5. 10. Subject to the other provisions of this Constitution where three-fourths 
of the members are required to take affirmative action on any matter, questions 
arising at meetings of the League shall be decided by a majority vote of the 
members present and in the event of a tie vote the decision of the President shail 
govern. Such vote shall be binding upon all member clubs whether represented 
during the vote or not, 


5. 11. Any action or resolution which may be taken or adopted in a regular 


meeting may be taken or adopted by instrument in writing signed by all inembers 


of the League 
ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS 


6. 1. The officers of the League shall be a President and a Secretary-Treas- 
urer, appointed at the annual meeting of the League, and such other officers as 
may from time to time be appointed by the Governors. The offices of the Pres 
ident and Secretary-Treasurer may be held by the same person 

6. 2. The officers shall receive such salaries as the Governors may determine 
and shall be reimbursed for all proper expenses actually incurred by them in 
the service of the League. The League may exact from the officers satisfactory 
guarantees for the faithful performance of their duties. 

6. 3. (a) The President is charged with the operation, general supervision 
and direction of all the business and affairs of the League and shall discharge 
all duties imposed on him by the Constitution and the By-Laws and as may 
he required by the Governors from time to time 

(b) He shall act as arbitrator in any dispute between member clubs over the 
contracts or for the services of players; provided, however, that if any member 
club which is a party to any such dispute shall so elect, such dispute shall be 
determined by arbitrators selected as hereinafter provided. Each member club 
which is a party to the dispute shall appoint one arbitrator, who shall choose 
athird. In the event that the two arbitrators named by the member clubs shall 
be unable to agree upon a third arbitrator, such third arbitrator shall be chosen 
by vote of a majority of the Board of Governors other than the Governors rep 
resenting the member clubs which shall be parties to the dispute. The decision 
of the President, or of the arbitrators, as the case may he, shall be final. In 
the event that any member club shall elect to arbitrate a dispute instead of sub 
Witting it to the President, the expenses of such arbitration shall be paid in 
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such manner and by such party or parties as may be determined by the arbi 
trators, except that the arbitrators selected directly by the parties to the dispute 
sl:all be paid by such parties. 

6. 4. The Seecretary-Treasurer shall have the care and custody of the financia! 
records and papers of the League. He shall keep accurate minutes of all meet 
ings of the Governors. He shall prepare and furnish such reports as may be 
ealled for by the Governors and, generally, shall do and perform all duties im- 
pesed upon him by the Governors. 

He shall be the Treasurer of the League and the Custodian of all League 
fiinds, receive all moneys, and other valuable effects and deposit them in the 
nume and to the credit of the League in such depositories as may be designated 
by the Governors. 

He shall present to the Governors whenever required an account of all his 
transactions and of the financial condition of the League. 

He shall collect from all members of the League such amounts as may be de- 
termined from time to time by the Board of Governors as the members’ con 
tributions to the League to defray the expenses and liabilities incurred by the 
League. 

At the expiration of his terms of office he shall account for and return to the 
League all moneys, books, papers, and property, received by him in virtue of 
his office. 


ARTICLE VII, COMMITTEES 


7. 1. The Governors at the annual meeting of the League shall appoint the 
foll wing committees with such powers as may be fixed by the resolutions ap 
pointing such Committees: 

(a) A Rules Committee, to formulate and interpret the Playing Rules; 

(hb) A Committee on Relations with Affiliated Leagues, to negotiate agree- 
menis With other hockey leagues or associations, whether professional or ama- 
teur, and to recommend to the Governors any course of action deemed by the 
C. mmittee advisable as the result of such negotiations. 

‘e) Such other committee or committees as in their discretion may seem de- 
sirable. 

7. 2. The members of such Committees need not be Governors. They shall 
a) point their own chairman and secretary and regulate their own procedure 
and shall present reports of their activities at each annual and semi-annual 
meeting of the League. 


ARTICLE VIII. CONCERNING CONFLICTING INTERESTS AND TRANSFERS OF INTEREST 


8. 1. Conflicting Interests and Loans.— 

(a) No member shall exercise control, directly or indirectly, over the hockey 
franchise issued to any other member of the League. 

(b) No member shall, directly or indirectly, loan money to or become surety 
or guarantor for a player of any other member of the League. 

(c) No member, player, coach or manager shall, directly or indirectly, loan 
money to or become surety or guarantor for any umpire, referee, linesman or 
similar official employed by the League. 

(ad) No employee, umpire, referee, linesman, president, secretary or treasurer 
of the League shall, directly or indirectly, own stock or have a financial interest 
in any member or loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any such 
member, nor shall any such member, or stockholder or officer or director thereof, 
loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any such person, unless all 
facts of the transaction shall first be fully disclosed to the other members of the 
League and be approved by them. 


ARTICLE IX. DUES AND ASSESSMENTS 


9. 1. The Board of Governors at each annual meeting shall determine and fix 
an amount that each member shall pay as annual dues to the League and de- 
termine the amount of any assessments that may be necessary for each mem- 
ber to pay in order to defray the expenses and liabilities of the League. How- 
ever, all dues and assessments shall be uniform in amount or percentage and each 
member shall at all times retain all income received from its “Home Games” 
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and no assessinent shall be made against any member for the purpose of foster- 
ing, promoting or aiding another member without the unanimous approval of all 
members of the League. 

ARTICLE X. BY-LAWS 


10. 1. The Member Clubs agree to conform to and be bound by the By-Laws 
which shall be adopted to conform to the provisions of this Agreement by a 
majority of the member clubs, and as said By-Laws may from time to time be 
added to, amended, repealed, or replaced. 

10. 2. Any of the said By-Laws may be added to, amended, repealed or re- 
placed by a majority of the member clubs at a meeting of the League, but no 
change, except when adopted by unanimous vote of all Member Clubs shall be 
valid unless the notice calling the meeting contains mention of the general nature 
of the proposed change. 


ARTICLE XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


11. 1. League Rules.—The League shall adopt a set of rules and regulations 
to be known as the “League Rules,” relating to the determination of the League 
championship, the conduct and scheduling of hockey games, player contracts, 
the reservation, recruiting, and drafting of players, the selling, assigning and 
trading of player contracts, and like matters, League Rules shall be adopted 
by the aflirmative vote of a majority of the members of the League. The Pres- 
ident shall be authorized to propose for adoption by the League such Rules as 
he may deem advisable. 

11. 2. Notices.—Any notices required by this Constitution shall be deemed 
duly given when mailed or telegraphed in the usual manner, postage or tele- 
graph charges prepaid, addressed to the person for Whom such notice is intended, 
at his last address as shown on the League records, or when a notice in writing 
is delivered in person. 

11. 3. Waiver of Notice——Any notice herein provided for may be waived by 
the party entitled to such notice and such waiver may be made either before, 
at or after the meeting or other event in question. 

11. 4. Receipts—No part of the receipts of the League shall inure to the benefit 
of any private member or individual. 

11. 5. In the event of any conflict between any provision of this Agreement 
and any provision of the By-Laws or Rules adopted as hereinabove provided, 
the provisions of this Agreement shal! in all cases control 


ARTICLE XII, AMENDMENTS 


12. 1. Unanimous Consent.—-Any provision of this Constitution may be 
amended at any meeting by unanimous consent of all members of the League. 
Article III, Article IV, Article LX and this Article XII shall not be amended or 
altered except by unanimous consent of all members of the League. Any 
amendment of Article Ill, Article IV, Article LX or this Article XII shall be 
evidenced by an instrument in writing signed by all members of the League. 

12. 2. Three-fourths Consent.—Any provision of this Constitution, except 
Articles HII, IV, IX and this Article XII may be amended by a vote of three- 
fourths of all the members of the League at any special meeting held for the 
purpose of such amendment or at any annual meeting, provided notice of the 
proposed amendment has been given to each member at least fifteen (15) days 
prior to such annual meeting or other special meeting. 

Each of the undersigned members of the National Hockey League, in con- 
sideration of the promises and agreements similarly made by each of the other 
members, hereby (on behalf of the undersigned and its assigns) accepts and 
agrees to abide by the foregoing Constitution and each and every alteration, 
amendment and repeal thereof duly made so long as the undersigned or its as 
signs are member of the league 

The foregoing Constitution is adopted in complete substitution for any Con- 
stitution previously adopted for the National Hockey League and all amend 
ments thereof and any such previous constitution is hereby cancelled and an 
nulled together with all By-Laws and Rules adopted pursuant thereto. 
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IN WITNESS WHEkeEor, the undersigned individuals have hereunto set their 
hands and the undersigned corporations have caused this agreement to be exe- 
cuted in several counterparts by their officers thereunto duly authorized, all 
as of the 14 day of October, 1947. 

BOSTON PROFESSIONAL HocKEY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
(Boston, Mass.) 
By Weston W. Abvams, President. 
CHICAGO NATIONAL Hockey TEAM, IN«¢ 
(Chicago, Ill.) 
By Witiiam J, Tostn 
Derroir Hockey CLunB, INe. 
(Detroit, Mich.) 
By JAMES NorkIS 
Le CLusp De Hockey CANADIEN, INe. 
(Montreal, Canada ) 
By D. RayMonp 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CORPORATION 
(New York, N. Y.) 
By J. L. Kivparrick, President. 
MAPLE LEAF GARDENS LIMITED 
(Toronto, Canada ) 
By CONN SMYTHE 


AMERICAN HockrEy LEAGUE, 
New York, N. Y., December 18, 1951. 
Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cetter: I have before me the brief submitted to your committee 
by Mr. Clarence S. Campbell as president, and on behalf of the National Hockey — 
League, and note that to a large extent it covers the material that would be 
presented by the American Hockey League. 

The American Hockey League is an unincorporated association of nine 
corporations joined together for the purpose of presenting professional hockey. 
It is governed by a constitution, a copy of which is hereto attached 

The nine members of the league are as follows : 

Buffalo Hockey Club, Inc. (the Bisons), Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Garden, Inc. (the Mohawks), Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland Barons Hockey Club, Inc. (the Barons), Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hershey Estates, Inc. (the Bears), Hershey, Pa. 


Indianapolis Coliseum Corp. (the Capitals), Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Pennsylvania Promotions, Inc. (the Hornets), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rhode Island Auditorium, Inc. (the Reds), Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis Flyers, Inc. (the Flyers), St. Louis, Mo. 
Professional Hockey Club of Syracuse, Ine. Syracuse, N. Y. 
The present league is a result of a merger in 1937 of two leagues, the 
Canadian-American Hockey League and the International Hockey League, op- 
erating in the eastern and middle-western parts of the United States, respectively, 
for approximately 11 years prior to 1987. 
Six of the teams of the American Hockey League are closely allied with the 
six teams of the National Hockey League and, as a result, both organizations 


have a community of interests. ! 
The arrangement as between the teams of the National Hockey League and 
the six teams of the American Hockey League range from one of a completely 
owned farm, prevailing between Detroit in the National Hockey League and 
Indianapolis in the American Hockey League, to a type of mutual assistance y 
arrangement so far as players are concerned. 
As a result of this, similar though not identical player contracts are used by f 
both leagues. Playing rules are the same for both and in many other cases a 
d 


there is similarity of operation. 

As a professional athletic league, the American Hockey League relies for its 
continued existence on the reserve clause of the players’ contracts, recognition of I 
territorial rizhts, protection as to players brought about by the creation and ob 
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servance of reserve lists, options, and the other lesser parts of the entire 
system. 

The American Hockey League therefore joins with the National Hockey 
League in its prayer that professional hockey, threatened as it is by the same 
hazards and uncertainties as other professional sports, be included in any recom 
mendations made by your committee for the relief and dissipation of these 
hazards and uncertainties, 

The following facts of a statistical nature are presented to your committee 
to indicate the interest of the public at large in hockey as presented by the 
American Hockey League. 

For 4 years prior to the season 1950-51 the American Hockey League operated 
in 10 cities, and in 9 during the last season, with gross gate receipts during the 
5 years of $14,084,550 paid by 8,771,688 people. The play-offs, coming at the 
close of the season and roughly comparable to the world series in baseball, pro 
duced approximately 10 percent in addition to the above, both in spectators and 
gate receipts. 

In the course of a season a team will have an average of 18 players. In addi- 
tion to the players there are the coaches, trainers, scouting staffs of the teams 
und then the executives and other personnel attached to the buildings in which 
the game is played. 

The sport is therefore of major interest to a number of people and, without 
the income derived therefrom, many of the buildings now so used would have to 
he converted for other purposes. 

Players in the American Hockey League consist in the main of those seeking 
experience and seasoning so that they may graduate to the more lucrative salaries 
of the National Hockey League. A small number, after a career in the Na 
tional Hockey League, return to the American Hockey League for their last 
year or two of performance. 

Salaries in the American Hockey League average from 34,000 to 36,000) per 
season. 

In addition to the salaries paid to the players for the regular schedule season 
which terminates about the 15th of March, the players receive for competing in 
the play-offs and for recognition as high scorers, as members of the all-star teams 
und other distinctive performances, approximately SSO,000 per season 

The American Hockey League as such does not have the pension and group 
life insurance plan of the National Hockey League although extensive insurance 
coverage is carried by all of the teams. 

It seems unnecessary to burden your committee with a duplication of state 
ments and at this point I therefore refer you to pages 6, 7, 8 and the first two 
thirds of page 9 and pages 12 and 13 of Mr. Campbell's brief 

In addition to our constitution, I attach hereto a copy of our player contract 

In connection with arbitration of disputes between clubs and players referred 
to by Mr. Campbell, I can say, from 15 years’ experience as president of the 
American Hockey League and its predecessor organizations, that I have never 
had to arbitrate a dispute between a team and a player as to salary 

In the event that there is any further information desired by your committee 
I will be most happy to make it available by letter, a wire, or I can also appear 
personally before your committee 
Sincerely yours, AMERICAN HockKry LEAGUE, 
Maurice Popo.orr, Presideit 


GREENSBORO, N. C., October &, 1957 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CeLLer: T have your letter of October 2 and appreciate the honor 
you have bestowed upon me. 

I have a vital meeting of the company board of directors October 22 and there 
fore, should not be out of Greensboro on that date. Our meeting comes at 11 
a.m., Monday, October 22. Mr. Deane can explain to you the importance of our 
directors’ meetings. 

All I have to offer on the subject is encompassed in the enclosed statement 
I will be glad to appear at some later date but would not have any more to offer 
than the enclosed statement 


Yours truly, RarepH (. Prick 


S086] 
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To the SuBCcOMMITTEE ON StuDY OF MONOPOLY POWER: 
I, MAJOR LEAGUE CHAMPION 


Northeastern division: Queens, Brooklyn, Manhattan, Bronx, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Buffalo. 

Southeastern division: Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, Miami. 

Northwestern division: Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Chicago 
Milwaukee, Portland, Seattle. 

Southwestern division: St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston. 


Il, MINOR LEAGUE CHAMPION 


Northeastern division: Rochester, Syracuse, Newark, Jersey City, Providence, 
Worcester, Hartford, New Haven. 

Southeastern division: Richmond, Norfolk, Charlotte, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Mobile, Jacksonville. 

Northwestern division: Indianapolis, Columbus, St. Paul, Toledo, Akron, 
Dayton, Des Moines, Omaha. 

Southwestern division: Oakland, San Diego, Long Beach, Fort Worth, Salt 
Lake City, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Wichita. 


Ill. SEMIPRO LEAGUE 


In classes A, B, C, and D to be formed in localities and among cities very much 
the same as lower class leagues now. 

1. The major league champion to be decided by play-off of the best two out of 
three between any two divisions, alternating the divisions year by year. The 
two winners of the division play-offs to play three out of five for the champion- 
ship of the United States. 

2. The minor league championship to be decided as for the major league 
championship. 

3. Bonuses for high-school graduates and players of similar age to be elimi- 
nated. High-school graduates to be allowed to play through the four semi- 
pro Classifications, starting with lowest and working up one classification per 
year, This would encourage them to go to college and enable them to receive 
a compensation for their effort. Players from semipro leagues would be drafted 
first to the minor league and then to the major league. This would increase 
interest in the semipro and minor leagues, as it would give a chance for people 
in smaller towns and cities to see the future stars. 

4. Boroughs have a right to take their place along with cities as long as they 
measure up in size. Arranging leagues by size of cities is an impartial method 
and affords the greatest opportunity for attendance in the higher leagues. The 
borough and cities not now represented in the present major leagues are potenti 
ally more profitable franchises than the duplicate franchises now existing in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis. By having divisions of the maji 
league in each section of the United States, clese-by rivalries can be established 
and encouraged. These produce more gate receipts than cities playing each 
other which are some distance apart. As it stands now, two teams have to be 
fighting for the championship in order to get some attendance, unless they ar 
close-by rivals. 

5. The Giants at the Polo Grounds represent the Borough of Manhattan and the 
Yankees at the Yankee Stadium represent the Borough of the Bronx. 
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Tue AMERICAN BASEBALL Concress, INC., 
Battle Creek, Mich., July 27, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is in answer to your inquiry of July 24. 

The American Baseball Congress actually is an association of State and 
sectional baseball bodies,: each with slightly varying rules, but conforming to 
the basic requirements contained in the American Baseball Congress Official 
Handbook herewith. Hence, contractual regulations vary slightly from State 
to State, but I believe the following is a fair statement of general policy on 
amateur player contracts: 

Players contract to play for a specific club until the end of the current season, 
after which they become free agents. The manager has the right to decline 
to release a player, upon player’s request, primarily to prevent tampering with 
players by other managers, a practice not unknown to amateur baseball, I regret 
to say. In most cases the player has the right of appeal to regularly elected 
officials who may declare him a free agent. Such cases are rare. I enclose 
herewith the contract form which is standard in our South Dakota associa- 
tion, also the mimeographed form which we require in advance from all State 
champions which win the right to play annually for the national title. Also 
enclosed is a South Dakota constitution, typical of our better organized 
associations. 

My personal opinion on the propriety of the reserve rule, commissioner's 
powers, etc., which you outline, is: 

Baseball is both a sport and a business. The competitive nature of the activ- 
ity, particularly in view of recent gambling episodes, makes it almost essential 
that the broadest possible powers, compatible with the determinations of your 
committee, must be vested in one man or a small group of men beyond reproach 
May I call your attention to one very sweeping power vested in the president 
of an amateur body in section 9, page 27, of the enclosed handbook. This is 
rarely invoked, perhaps two or three times a year at most. But it is applied 
rigorously in such cases as playing under assumed name, betting on games, 
contract jumping, physical assault of officials, or false statement of professional 
experience upon reinstatement to amateur status. 

As a matter of fact, I do not see how a sport can be administered without 
some such sweeping powers. I believe the establishment of the player repre 
sentatives by professional basebail several years ago provided a voice that is 
listened to by professional baseball. 

I dare say that, in the field of amateur baseball, the American Baseball Con- 
gress (and the other two smaller groups which we recognize, the National 
Amateur Baseball Federation and the All-American Amateur Baseball Associa- 
tion) are as much monopolies as professional baseball is in its field. It has been 
my experience, within our own organization that where the administration is not 
of the highest caliber, it is changed by the teams constituting the organization 
who are represented by the sponsors, a situation akin to that in professional 
ranks where the owners who are the sponsors of the teams have voice and vote. 

If players were permitted to simply sign a contract with the team offering the 
highest salaries in professional baseball, it would be fostering a condition 
rampant 25 years ago in amateur baseball when players “jumped contracts” with 
impunity, accepted indirect pay (which practice is still in existence, but reduced 
to almost negligible proportions) and when it took a very stout-hearted man 
indeed to umpire a game of baseball between two uncontrolled “town” teams 
with uncontrolled betting on the games. 

Human nature being what it is, I fear the desire to obtain a winning team 
at all costs would increase operating costs to a point where a few, if any, could 
survive. 

Even in the widely debated radio-television problem, I believe some quasi- 
monopolistic control necessary. Too widespread broadcasting has reduced gate 
receipts on amateur baseball to a point where many teams can no longer afford 
to make up the necessary difference to maintain themselves. It is our belief 
that the widespread television in the Greater New York area has driven as 
many as 40 percent of the rural teams from amateur baseball because of declining 
receipts, small though those receipts originally were. In other words, people 
would rather sit at home and watch the television of a Yankee game free than 
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to watch, for example, the Bridgeport city league teams play for the general 
30-cent admission. 

When the same condition affects minor league baseball, as I believe it has, 
some authority to which people will voluntarily assign some of their individual 
freedom for the general good seems the only way out. 

I believe many of the more foresighted professional baseball minds are 
realizing that amateur baseball is a broad base upon which they must depend 
for their future players and also believe that eventually some solution of this 
problem may be evolved with tolerance on the part of all concerned. 1 definitely 
do not believe that such misleading brochures as recently published by the tele 
vision manufacturers on the basis of a graduate study by a college student (who 
had no administrative experience I will venture) are the solution. 

I mention this one problem only because it is such a matter of public concern 
at the time. It sums down to the fact that no one can be blamed for getting 
all he can for nothing, or little, but someone eventually must pay the bill. 

On your third inquiry as to needed reforms: I do not believe that a structure 
which has served as well as the existing one has served should be altered until 
a better substitute or replacement can be found. It certainly is not wise to 
tear down a house because it is not perfect until arrangements for new housing 
can, be made. I believe the men presently invested with the authority in pro- 
fessional baseball plus the fine reputation your committee enjoys can evolve 
necessary changes without disrupting the present structure. 

I trust you will pardon inadequate typing. I am without a regular secretary 
at the moment due to illness and preferred to inflict my own typing on you 
rather than that of someone completely unfamiliar with baseball “jargon.” 

If this office can be of any assistance, we shall be honored to have you call 
upon us. 

Yours very truly, 
O. Brown, President. 





PLAYER CONTRACT—ASSOCIATION OF SoutTH DaKkoTA BASEBALL LEAGUES 


a ia mn 
EE Se ec ae ne en ee OR eS ee erm hereby agree to play 
es a ana 
ee Ce Ce Fee Pa eT een league, and certify that I am 


not to receive any compensation for playing. I further agree to abide by the 
rules of my league and the State association. I have lived at the address below 
ee: aan DE REP ee Gee eee ceeeenee » 19... 


I a cil en aS. eae See 
Day Month Year 


a newt _....... ee 

In consideration of acceptance of this contract I hereby for myself, my y he irs, 
executors, and administrators, waive and release any and all rights and claims 
for damages I may have against the Americn Baseball Congress and all member 
associations for any and all injuries suffered by me in games and practices for 
the team with which this contract is signed. If minor, parent or guardian must 
sign with player. Not valid if signed before spring meeting. 
OE EE SRE ARE LONE NALA OP a REE AE ONT EEN SEE ee 
FO IRIE LS LE LLL SEI LLL SLL LLL EIR NAC LE EER EECA apiece 
Rt caer (parent Sig BETO) ncn cee emmnenennseneraananaaemmione = 
AMGMINNE J INIITUEINIIII caasscrcdicd-esterecsknbarae vote ciesscclenintntenant ahbnae Stehemninen tases gage ta nines tamaeaiineernitiotacieaemraaetiean 
ELIE LLL TOLL ALLDATA ITER FRR IED OY ALG YS TEESE 
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1951 PLAYER CONTRACT—AMERICAN BASEBALL CONGRESS 


I, . hereby agree to play baseball in the 
American Baseball Congress with the Team 
of the__- League of the ‘ 
Association, and certify that I am not receiving compensation for playing on 
any team and that I have qualified for team named above : 

As a regular member of the team under contract ; or 
As a drafted player allowed under tournament rules 
(Cross out one not applying.) 
Signed : 
Address : 


Date of Birth: 
Place of birth: - : 

Have you every been paid for playing baseball? 

(Minimum penalty for false answer: Three vears suspension. ) 

In consideration of acceptance of this contract and permission to play in the 
American Baseball Congress for the current year, I hereby release for myself, 
my heirs, executors, and administrators, waive and release any and all right 
and claim for damages I may have against the American Baseball Congress, and 
all member associations for any and all injuries suffered by me in games and 
practices for the team with which this contract is signed. 

Signed : 
If player is a minor, parent or guardian must sign below : 
I accept the above agreement for my child or ward. 
Signed : 
Relationship : 

Dated — eel - 

Address of parent or guardian: 

Witness: . Address: 
Witness :. , , Address : 


CONDENSED E.icisttiry RULES, THE AMERICAN BASEBALL CONGRESS 


No player may be paid for playing on ANY team while he is playing on a 
team in The American Baseball Congress. 

All players must be residents of the community on whose team they play. 
National rules require that players must have lived or worked in the community 


thirty (30) days before they are eligible. Some 


in which they play at least 
Consult your 


states have toughened up this rule to discourage tramp athletes. 
secretary to determine if your rules vary in a more rigid direction 

Players who have played semipro or professional baseball may be reinstated 
under certain conditions, but not more than three (3) players with more than 
minimum experience may be reinstated on one team. 

Here are all the possible cases: 

If vou have no players on your team who have EVER been paid for playing 
baseball, you need only to check your residence rule to be sure all of them are 
living in the required area. Most league constitutions have this written in 
the by-laws. Check yours. <A residence rule is not intended to keep ANY player 
who is eligible from playing ball, merely to keep teams from “pirating” players 
on YOUR team. ABC ball is “home town” ball. 

Have any of your players ever played semi-pro ball? De you know what 
semi-pro ball is? Read, See. 11 (a) on Page 27. If any of your players have 
played semi-pro ball, they merely write your state executive officer (See Page 
14), applying for reinstatement. They must be sure to tell when, where, and 
how long they played each place. That's all. No “Red Tape.’ 

If you have ANY players who have ever been under contract to a professional 
team, they MUST apply to the national office for reinstatement. If they are 
suspended or a contract jumper, the case will be tough. If we think the player 
can be “straightened out” we'll tell him and help him. If he is voluntarily 
retired or unconditionally released, there will be no trouble. Have such players 
write the national office for a reinstatement form. Former professionals should 
read Sees. 12 and 13 on Pages 20-32 
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CLASSMEN 


The idea of the “classman” rule is to keep one team from loading up on al) 
the players with former professional experience in a community. If you'll read 
See. 11 (b) and See. 18 (¢), you'll see that a “classman” is a really experienced 
player. Too many players who have played two years of semi-pro ball all the 

yay through or the amount of professional ball indicated on one team could 
unbalance any league. Scattered out they are actually playing coaches and 
help the younger players. You may not have more than three “classmen” on 
your team. Your state executive officer will advise you whether any reinstated 
semi-pros are Classmen. The national office will take care of the former pro- 
fessional and advise the player, his manager, his league officer and his state 
officer of his status. That record will be filed permanently in the national 
office, and if he doesn’t play any more professional baseball, there will never 
be a protest allowed on the basis of his past record, unless he has filed a false 
record, 


WHAT YOU CAN’T DO 


You can’t play exhibition games and split up the gate among the players. You 
Can play all the exhibition games you want if you deposit the money in the club 
treasury and show what it was spent for. 

You can’t sign high school or college players until after their school is out 
unless your state high school association or conference permits. Most of them 
do not permit. Most people figure if a boy plays high school or college ball and 
keeps up his studies, he can’t do justice to another team. 

And outside of Common sense, those are about the only things you can’t do. 


HELP FOR YOUR TEAM— 


You are allowed three extra batterymen for tournament play. See Sec. § 
Page 25. 

If you have players drafted for the Armed Services after the final date for 
signing players, apply to your state executive officer for replacements. He'll 
tell you the conditions under which replacements are allowed and how you may 
obtain them. Familiarize yourself with your league rules. If your league offi- 
cers are on the job, they will have checked them with the state or sectional asso- 
ciation and you'll be in the clear. 

But don’t hesitate to read the ABC eligibility rules through. There’s no law 
against it. It won't hurt you. It’s taken 16 years to develop them this far. 
They're not perfect but your elected officials think they’re the best in existence 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ABC CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws 
ARTICLE IlI. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Sec. 1. Active membership shall be open to organizations whose constitutions 
and by-laws and scope of activities and policies conform to the requirements 
and spirit of The American Baseball Congress. 

Team dues shall be $2.50 per year for Major teams and $1.00 per year for 
Minor teams, payable on or before July 15th of the current year. (This, in addi- 
tion to local league and/or association dues.) There shall be no national dues 
for junior teams. 


ARTICLE VII, LOCAL GOVERN MENT 


The constitution and by-laws of member associations shall not be at variance 
with the spirit of this Constitution and these By-Laws as determined by the 
soard of Directors. Where technical differences occur, they may be adjusted 
within one (1) year upon approval of the Membership Committee. 


Part II. Team eligibility 


All teams must be members of leagues playing a schedule of not less than 
nine (9) games. 


I 
I 
j 


he 
tir 
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Part 111, Bligibility of players 
Residence rule 
Sec. 1. Unless otherwise prescribed by an approved state association ruling, 
a player must reside or work in the community or a rural route of the com- 
munity he represents, thirty (30) days before he shall be eligible to play. 
Amateur Standing 
Sec. 2. Players eligible to compete in the annual national competition of 
The American Baseball Congress shall not receive any monetary remuneration 
or the promise of such, for any service in connection with any baseball club, 
except as provided in Sec. 11, Par. b, Sec. 12 pars. a. and c. and See. 13. 
Playing With More Than One Team 
Sec. 3. Players shall not be permitted to play with more than one (1) team 
unless the local organization or league under whose jurisdiction they play, 
has specific rules governing such playing with more than one (1) team which 
have been approved by the member association to which that local organization 
or league belongs. No player shall be permitted to play or to retain member- 
ship on two (2) teams competing in tournament competition under any 
circumstances. 
Rookie Players 
Sec. 4. It is recommended, but not required, that member associations adopt 
a rule requiring that each club eligible for competition in the Major Division, 
carry on its roster at least three (3) players who have not reached their 
twentieth (20th) birthday before January 1st of the current year. Managers 
should consult their league officials to determine whether this rule is in effect 
in their state. 


Minor Division Tournaments 


Sec. 5. Each player participating in interstate Minor Division play must 
be identified by a birth certificate and a recent photograph. Minor Division 
competition shall be established at convenient locations whenever a_ sufficient 
number of member associations will produce through competition, an entran 
for such competition. 

Eligiblity of High School and College Players 

Sec. 6. A member of a high school or college varsity baseball team shall 
not be eligible to play in The American Baseball Congress until after the play- 
ing season of the institution for which he is playing, unless such participation 
is approved by the high schoo! or college authority applying. 

Record With Club 

Sec. 7. To be eligible for national or inter-state competition, a player must 
have appeared in the official line-up of at least five (5) regularly scheduled 
or play-off games of the team of his latest contract, and except for the extra 
players provided for by Rule 8, must have been registered with such team on 
or before July 15th of the current year. Participation shall be interpreted to 
mean actual appearance in his club’s line-up except at the discretion of the 
Tournament Committee governing that competition. 

Ertra Players 

Sec. 8. (a) Teams playing in national competition shall be permitted to add 
to their roster three (3) batterymen. These extra players shall have been bona 
fide registered players on the team of their latest contract in the league or 
division of the league, in which the representative team won its right to play 
for a state, district or national title, prior to July 15th of the current year, 
except that in states having a population of 1,500,000 or less according to the 
latest federal census, these extra batterymen and one (1) extra utility man, 
who may play in the field only as an infielder or outfielder, may be chosen from 
the teams participating in such tournament. These extra batterymen may 
bat at any time or for any other players but may field only as catcher or pitcher. 

(NOTE—When an association championship team and the host team must 
choose their extra players from the same jurisdiction the state champion shall 
have priority in such choice. A player chosen as an ertra player on an associa- 
tion championship team who refuses to play for that team shall become in- 
eligible for tournament play for that season.) 
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(b) The personnel of teams certified for district or state qualifying competi 
tion shall not be changed except as provided in Sec. 8 (c) of these By-Laws 
Whenever more than one (1) team from the same league is eligible for district 
or state qualifying tournaments and the same player is selected by more than 
one (1) team as an extra player, association rules of the member association 
holding jurisdiction over these teams shall govern. 

(c) Replacement of players, after the filing of eligibility lists, shall be ar 
the discretion of the Tournament Committee. 

(NOTE—Replacement of registered players may be permitted for good and 
sufficient reasons, such as induction into armed services, injury, illness of a 
plauver or near relative, or where attendance at a tournament would jeopardix 
schooling or employment, but no player may be replaced bu a player with greater 
professional experience and any player for whom a replacement has been alloired 
shall not be reinstated for play after his replacement has participated in a 
tournament game.) 


Suspension of Players 
Sec. 9 The President of The American Baseball Congress shall have the 
authority to suspend any player for just cause. 


Classman Limitation 
Sec. 10. No team in national competition shall be allowed more than three (3) 
Classmen as defined in See. 11 (b) and Section 13 (¢) 


Semi-Pro Baseball 

Sec. 11 (a). Teams, or players, participating in recognized semi-professional 
competition shall become ineligible for competition in any league or tournament 
operated under the auspices of The American Baseball Congress for the season 
in which they participated in such semi-professional competition, except as 
provided in Sec. 13 (¢), except further, that TEAMS OR PLAYERS COM- 
PETING IN SEMI-PROFESSIONAL TOURNAMENTS AT ANY TIME DUR- 
ING THE YEAR, SHALL NOT BE ELIGIBLE FOR REINSTATEMENT DUR 
ING THE CURRENT SEASON, SECTION 13 (a) NOTWITHSTANDING. 

Definition of a Semi-Pro Team or Player 

Any player who plays with a semi-pro team is ruled a semi-pro player 

A semi-professional team is— 

(1) One on which any player is paid for his services ; or 

(2) One which is, or plays in a league recognized as semi-professional ; or 

(3) One which plays where an admission is charged or a collection taken, 
or where there is a division of receipts, unless the team be a member of a 
responsible amateur organization having definite rules for classification of its 
players; or 

(4) One which plays for a division of gate receipts depending upon outcome 
of game or games, or in a league where fees posted in advance are redistributed 
according to the position or standing of the team at the end of the season: or 

(5) One which plays for a stake, wager or bet. 

(b) Whenever a player’s semi-professional experience shall extend to two (2) 
or more seasons continuously bevend July 15th, he may be reinstated as a “Class 
man” at the beginning of the calendar year following that of his last participa 
tion in semi-professional baseball. (See Sec. 13.) 

(NOTE—Players with less than tivo (2) seasons of semi-pro play may bi 
reinstated to unconditional amateur status if they applied before July 15 under 
See. 13 (a). 

Professional Players’ Status 

Sec. 12 (a) No player under promulgated contract or reserve to a professional 
club shall be eligible for competition in The American Baseball Congress wit 
out the written consent of his professional club, or unless more than two (2) 
years have elapsed since the date of his last participation in Professional Base- 
hall and he has been reinstated by the National Office of The American Basebal! 
Congress after conference with the President of the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues, if a National Association player or with the 
Commissioner, if a Major League player. 

(b) No ineligible National Association or Major League player shall be 
eligible for competition in the American Beseball Congress unless and until 
such ineligibility has been removed by the National Association or Baseba 
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Commissioner and unless he is otherwise eligible for American Baseball Con 
gress Colpetition, 

(c) Players, otherwise eligible, shall not become ineligible for competition 
in the American Baseball Congress upon the signing of a professional contract 
until such contract has been promulgated by the Commissioner or the National 
Association and such player has been ordered to report for training or play 
with the contracting club or an assignee club. 

NOTE—Receipt of a consideration for signing a professional contract dis- 
qualifies a player immediately under Art. III, Part III, Sec. 2 of these By-Laws, 

Reinstatement of Former Professional Players 

Sec. 13 (a) A player may try out with a professional baseball club and 
may be reinstated to play in the same year, provided he is granted an uncon 
ditional release from professional baseball and applies to a member association 
on or before July 15 of tie vear of such try-out. 

(b) Players trying out with, and unconditionally released by, professional! 
clubs after July 15th of the year of such try-outs, may be reinstated the follow 
ing year or any subsequent year if they are not “Classmen.” 

(c) A player is eligible for reinstatement only as a “Classman” when : 

(1) If a catcher, outtielder or infielder he has participated in 50 or more 
games above class TD), or 100 or more games in class D;: 

(2) If a pitcher, he has pitched in 75 or more innings above class D, or 200 
or more innings in class D. 

NoTre.—A player's classification shall be determined by the highest classifica 
tion in which he plays the amount stipulated. 

Classmen are eligible for reinstatement as follows: 

Semi-Pro: At the beginning of the calendar yvear following that of their last 
participation in Professional Baseball. 

Classes C and D: At the beginning of the calendar year following that of 
their last participation in Professional Baseball. Other players shall be eligible 
for reinstatement at the end of the following period after their last participation 
in Professional Baseball as follows: 

(lass B: one (1) year: 

Classes A, A-1l and AA: two (2) years: 

Classes AAA: three (3) years: 

Major League: five (5) years 

In case of conflicting dates of eligibility for reinstatement, the date of 
eligibility for reinstatement shall be the latest of the conflicting dates 

Definition: A Professional Club shall be a Major League Club, or ai club 
operating under the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues 

Nore, All applications for reinstatement of former Professional Players MUST 
he forwarded to the executive officer of the member association and SHOULD 
be forwarded to the national office in order to maintain permanent records for 
the protection of the player himself. 


Status of Competition 
Sec. 14. Competition within all tournaments under sanction of the American 
Baseball Congress shall be construed to be “closed competition” as defined unde: 
the rules of The Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, and only bona 
fide representatives of members in good standing shall be eligible for competition 
as described in this Constitution and these By-Laws. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SouTH DAKoTA BASEBALL LEAGUES 


ARTICLE I--NAME 


This organization shall be named and hereafter known as The Association of 
South Dakota Baseball Leagues 


ARTICLE IIl-—PURPOs! 


rhe purpose of the association shall be: 

1. To unite all South Dakota leagues under the same head and be governed by 
a general set of rules. 
2. To improve the standard of baseball throughout the State so as to revive 
the interest of the game in those communities where baseball has been on the 
decline. 
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3. To perpetuate an annual state tournament for the teams winning their 
respective league championship, and to determine the club which shall represen: 
South Dakota in the regional and/or national games. 


ARTICLE IlIl—-MEMBERSHIP 


1. Only organized South Dakota leagues are eligible for membership in the 
association, provided, they adopt the constitution, uniform by-laws, and tourna 
ment regulations as prescribed by the association, and pay the annual entry fee 
for member leagues. 


ARTICLE IV—-GOVERN MENT 


1. The government of the association and the management of its affairs shal 
be vested in its duly elected officers and the district commissioners, who shal! 
hereafter be referred to and known as the State Baseball Commission, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum. 

2. The above commission shall draft a set of uniform by-laws, and tournament 
regulations under which member leagues, their teams, and their players must 
abide. 

3. The above commission shall have the right to interpret and amend the 
uniform by-laws and tournament regulations from time to time, as it deems ad 
visable, in order to further the cause and accomplish the purpose for which the 
association was created. 


ARTICLE V-—-OFFICERS, ELECTION 


1. The officers of the association shall consist of a president, a vice-president, 
and a secretary-treasurer, who shall be elected for the term of one year by the 
presidents of the member leagues in good standing at the annual meeting of the 
association. 

2. Any person, claiming a vote by proxy shall file a letter of such authorization 
with the state secretary before the meeting is called to order. 


ARTICLE VI-——DUTIES 


1. The president shall preside over all meetings of the association, appoint 
all commissioners and committees, and perform such executive and administra 
tive work as would naturally fall within the duties of his office. 

2. In the absence of the president at any meeting of the association, the vice 
president shall exercise the powers and the duties of the president. 

3. The secretary-treasurer shall keep a record of all meetings of the associa 
tion and shall perform such executive and administrative work as would naturally 
fall within the duties of his office, and shall be entitled to such fixtures, supplies, 
stationery, and clerical help as the duties of his office may require. 


ARTICLE VII—DISTRICTS 


1. The State of South Dakota shall be divided into the following numbered 
and named districts, namely: 
District 1—Northeastern (Watertown) 
District 2—North Central (Aberdeen) 
District 3—Northwest (Selby) 
District 4—Southeast (Canistota) 
District 5—Central (Huron) 
District 6—South Central (Tabor) 
District 7—Southwest (Winner) 
District S—Far West (Rapid City) 
2. The headquarters and boundaries for each district shall be established from 
year to year by the State Baseball Commission. 
(Parentheses indicate present headquarters. ) 


ARTICLE VIII—-COMMISSIONERS 


1. On the second Monday of February of each year, the president, with the 
advice and consent of the secretary-treasurer, shall appoint one commissioner for 
each district whose duty it shall be to organize and supervise league play within 
his district, and to serve as a member of the State Baseball Commission. 
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ARTICLE IX-—-COMPENSATION 


1. The association shall pay the president an annual salary of fifty dollars 
for the performance of his duties. 

2. The association shall pay the secretary-treasurer an annual salary of five 
hundred dollars for the performance of his duties. 

3. The association shall pay the president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
commissioners, and committee-men, eight dollars per diem, together with actual 
living expenses while away from home, and five cents per mile, when engaged 
in promotional and administrative work for the association. 


ARTICLE X——-VACANCIES 


1. If a vacancy occurs in the office of vice-president, secretary-treasurer, com- 
missioner, or committee-men, the president shall appoint a successor for the 
unexpired term. 

ARTICLE XI—FUNDS 


1. All funds belonging to the association, together with all receipts obtained 
from exhibition and tournament games which are sponsored by the association, 
together with any other receipts, whatsoever, shall be deposited in a bank 
designated by the president. 

2. All disbursements shall be made payable by checks signed by the secretary- 
treasurer and countersigned by the president or vice-president 


ARTICLE XII-—MEETINGS 


1. The association shall hold its annual meeting during the state tournament 
and the president shall have the right to call any special meeting which he deems 
necessary. 

ARTICLE XIII—AMENDMENTS 


1. This constitution shall only be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
those league presidents attending one of the regular meetings; provided that a 
majority of the total number of member league presidents shall constitute a 
quorum to transact such business. 

2. Any person claiming a vote by proxy shall file a letter of such authorization 
with the state secretary before the meeting is called to order. 


UnrrorM By-Laws 
ARTICLE I—LEAGUES 


1. DEFINITION. A Class “B” League is an association of teams having as 
members a minimum of four (4) teams, a majority of which teams are resident 
in South Dakota, and which member teams play a minimum of nine (9) sched- 
uled league games, exclusive of playoff games. 

NOTE: Although the minimum league membership has been reduced from 
6 to 4 teams as a “manpower” relief measure it is urged by the Commission that 
a league be as large as possible. At tournament time a Champion from a larger 
league has a decided advantage over a Champion of a smaller league in selection 
of “borrowed players.” 

(For Class “A” Leagues see Article IV, Additional Class “A” Bylaws.) 

2. Any league desiring membership in the association shall prepare and submit 
an application to the state secretary before the start of its season schedule, which 
shall contain the following information, namely: 

a. The name of the league. 

b. The names and addresses of the league officers. 

ce. The names and addresses of the league teams and managers. 
d. The league radius within which all players must reside. 

e. The league adoption of the Constitution and Uniform Bylaws. 

3. Any team having once gained membership in a league cannot be denied 
membership in subsequent years without good and sufficient reason, and the 
appreval ef the State Baseball Commission. 
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ARTICLE II-—DUES 


1. Every league shall pay an annual entry fee of Five Dollars ($5.00) pe: 
member team to the State Secretary-Treasurer on or before July 15th of each 
year. 

ARTICLE ITI—DISQUALIFICATION 


1. Any league failing to comply with the above articles shall subject itself to 
disqualification by the State Baseball Commission. 


ARTICLE IV——-ELIGIBILITY OF PLAYERS 


1. No league player shall receive any compensation for his services. 

2. No league team shall be allowed to contract any player who resides beyond 
twenty-five miles from such town, or one-half the distance between such town 
and a neighboring town, provided such neighboring town is a member of some 
league in good standing in the Association of South Dakota Baseball Leagues, 
without first obtaining the written consent of the managers of Closer teams. 

3. Member towns may contract players living in nonmember towns withont 
obtaining releases. Not in excess of two players residing in a nonmember town 
may be contracted by any one team, and no team may contract a total of more 
than four players under rules 2 and 3. (This rule shall become effective May 
10, 1951.) 

NOTE—A “member town” is a town which has a team in one of the leagues or 
the Association of South Dakota Baseball Leagues. A “nonmember town” is a 
town which has no team in any league within the Association of South Dakota 
Baseball Leagues. 

4. Every league player, except as otherwise provided in the following sections, 
must have resided within the league radius of the town for which he plays 
baseball for at least six (6) months prior to his first league game. In case of 
dispute, the word radius shall mean a straight line, and the distance shall be 
measured or figured from the front door of the player’s regular abode to the 
front door of the post-office in said town, and if no post-office then to the home 
plate of the playing field for such team. 

5. The residence of an Indian within the boundary of a duly designated Indian 
Reservation shall be the agency from which he draws his pay, or his actual resi- 
dence; provided, that no team outside the reservation and within twenty-five 
(25) miles of the agency shall be allowed more than three (8) players whose 
actual residence is beyond the agency proper. 

6. A college student shall be eligible to play baseball with his home team, and 
if no home team, then with any team within the league radius of his home 
town; or where he attends college. 

NOTE.—tThis rule means that a College Student may play ball only with his 
home town, or in some town within twenty-five miles of his home town if there is 
no team in his home town—OR—in his College town. “In his College town” 
means just that, he cannot play with teams in the territory surrounding the 
college town. This rule shall not be construed to prevent a College Student 
from changing his residence and playing ball with the town where he establishes 
his new residence. However, to change his residence he must comply with 
Rule 3, Article LV and live in the new town for 6 months—OR—obtain a waiver 
of the 6 months residence requirement as directed in Rules 8, 9, 10, and 11 
of this same Article. 

7. A school teacher shall be eligible to play baseball with his home team, and 
if no home team, then with any team within the league radius of his home 
town; or where he teaches school, 

NOTE.—The requirements of this rule are identical to that of the College 
Student. If you will substitute “School Teacher” for “College Student” and 
“Town where he teaches” for “College Town” the same footnote will apply. 

&. If any person cannot qualify for play under the above sections but has 
become a bona fide resident of a town by virtue of his occupation, and not 
because of his baseball ability, such player shall present his case to the league 
secretary who shall prepare a typed narrative report and sufficient copies thereof 
which shall contain the following information, namely : 

a. The person’s full name, place and date of birth. 
b. The name of the town or towns in which such person resided during 
the past six (6) months. 
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ce. Date of person’s arrival in league town, occupation, marital status, and 
employer's name. 

% The league secretary shall retain one copy of the above report for his 
file, forward the original and eight (8) copies thereof to the state secretary, 
and mail one copy thereof to each team manager within the league and to the 
league president. 

10. If the league president or any league manager knows of any good reason 
why such player should not be granted permission to play baseball, he shall 
forward such information to the state secretary within three (3) days after 
being so notified of the application for waiver. 

11. The state secretary shall retain the original report in his file and mail one 
copy thereof to each member of the commission for review. The person 
covered by the report in question shall not be eligible to play any league game 
for a period of 45 days actual bona-fide residence within the league radius and 
until the State Baseball Commission has notified the league secretary in writing 
that it has waived the 6 months residence requirement as provided in section 3 

12. Any player who resides in a city which has its own organized league, 
shall not be eligible to play baseball with any league team outside the boundaries 
of such city without first obtaining a release in writing which must be signed 
by a majority of the league managers. 

13. Any player shall have the right to try out or play with a professional 
baseball team and be reinstated for league play, provided, he is granted an 
unconditional release in writing from such club before he signs a contract with 
a league team or before he resumes play with a league team which had him 
under prior contract during the current season. 

14. Any player trying out or playing with a professional baseball team after 
the start of the second half schedule shall not be eligible for reinstatement 
until the following year and then only as a “special class man.” 

15. Any player shall have the right to try out or play with a semiprofessional 
baseball team up to but not after the start of the second half schedule and be 
reinstated for league play before such time. However, such player shall not be 
eligible for league play while he continues to play semiprofessional baseball on 
Sunday or during the week. 

16. Any player who has remained in Class AA or Major League baseball for 
any part of two successive seusons, shall not be eligible for play within our 
association until five (5) years after the date of his last participation in such 
class of baseball and then, only as a “special class man.” 

17. No league team shall be allowed to contract more than three (3) “special 
class men” during the same season. 

18. Any player who participates in any professional or semiprofessional 
baseball tournament during the current season, shall be automatically sus 
pended from further league play until his eligibility has been restored by the 
State Baseball Commission. 


Class A—Additional bulairs 

The uniform bylaws of the South Dakota Amateur Baseball Association shall 
hold, with the following exceptions : 

There shall be an “A” and a “B” classification of towns in the South Dakota 
State Amateur Baseball Association. 

The “A” classification shall consist of all towns of 10,000 population or over, 
according to the 1950 federal census 

Cities shall be required to have three teams if their population is less than 
20,000, and at least four teams if the population is 20,0400 or more. 

A City League shall consist of four (4) Teams at least three of which must be 
teams within the metropolitan area of said city. 

All teams must play a minimum of nine (9) scheduled league games, exclusive 
of play-off games. 

Any player who resides in a city which has its own organized league, shall not 
be eligible to play baseball with any league team outside the boundaries of such 
city, without first obtaining a release in writing which must be signed by a 
majority of the said city league managers and the district commissioner. 

No city league team shall be allowed to contract any player who resides outside 
the metropolitan area without the consent, both of the majority of managers of 
the league in the territory where such player resides, and the district com 
missioner—except players who reside outside the metropolitan area but are 
gainfully employed in said city prior to April 15th of the current year. 
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There shall be no trading of players, between teams of the league, after th 
opening date of the season, 


ARTICLE V-—-CONTRACTS 


1. The state secretary shall supply each league secretary with books of uni 
form contracts which shall be executed in triplicate by the players of each team 
and countersigned by the respective managers and the league president. Th: 
managers shall retain the yellow copies and forward the white and pink copies 
to the league secretary who shall retain the pink copies for his file and forwar 
the white copies to the state secretary on or before June 15th of the current year 
except as otherwise provided. 

2. Before any player shall become a member of a team and eligible for leagus 
play, he must sign a uniform contract and have the same on file with the leagu: 
secretary before he participates in any league game. 

3. If any league permits its Member teams to sign up new players for the 
second half schedule in case of a split season, or on the mid-season date in Cass 
of a straight season, such contracts shall be filed with league secretary befor 
those players participate in any league game, and with the state secretary on © 
before July 15th of the current year. 

4. Any player may be released from his contract provided he obtains suc! 
release, in writing and signed by the manager of the team. NOTE: A supply of 
Release forms is included in the back of the Player’s Contract Books. 

5. Before any player can qualify for State or District Tournament play, he 
must have been present and in uniform during four (4) or more league games 
and must have appeared in the official line-up as a player during two (2) or more 
league games. 

6. No team shall have more than eighteen (18) players under contract after 
June 15th of the current year, at least three (3) of which must be under ag: 
twenty (20) as of January Ist of the current year, and who have not compete: 
in senior baseball for more than one (1) season. 

Note: 15 players, regardless of age are allowed any team, however, up to thret 
ad ‘itional players will be allowed if age and experience requirements of this 
rue are observed. 

7. No boy enrolled with an American Legion Junior Baseball team shall be 
eligible for league play until the close of the American Legion Junior Baseba 
season for his team. 

Waiver of Contract Filing deadline will be made in case of Junior Legion 
players who have completed their Junior Legion Baseball season, however, a! 
other requirements of eligibility must be met and complied with in full. 

8. If any team plays an ineligible player, such team shall be obliged to forfeit 
any league game in which such player participated, and the irregularity can Ix 
filed with the league secretary at any time after it is discovered; to bold othe: 
wise would be to protect the team which vielated the regniations and to penaliv: 
the team which abided thereby. 

v. No player’s contract shall carry over from one year to the next, and any 
player's contract which is executed prior to the league organization meeting i: 
the spring shall be declared invalid. 

10. If any player executes a contract with one team, be it professional, sem 
professional, amateur, or play any other brand of baseball, and subsequent!) 
executes a contract with another team before obtaining his unconditional releas 
in writing, such player shall be automatically suspended from further leagu 
play until his eligibility has been restored by the State Baseball Commission. 


AkKTICLE VI--POSTPONED GAMES 


1. The postponement of a regularly scheduled league game shall be determine: 
by the home team, whose duty it shall be to notify the visiting team via telephon 
at least two (2) hours before such club would likely leave for the game. 

2. Every first half postponed game shall be played within two (2) weeks afte: 
it was originally scheduled, and in all cases before the mid-season date. 

3. Every second half postponed game shall be played within two (2) week 
after it was originally scheduled, and in all cases not later than one (1) wee! 
before the state tournament. 

4. If two managers cannot agree on the time and place for a postponed 0: 
play-off game, then it shall be the duty of the league president to determin: 
such matter for them and failure to comply shall result in a forfeiturs 
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ARTICLE VII-—-ARBITRATION BOARD, DUTLES 


1. Every league shall have its own Arbitration Board, the members of which 
shall be the league President who shall act as chairman and two (2) men elected 
by the team Managers who must reside within the league boundaries and who 
are neither players, umpires, managers, or officials of any league team. 

2. It shall be the duty of the arbitration board to interpret the bylaws, rules, 
and regulations, and to settle all disputes and protests which are brought to its 
attention in accordance with the procedure as hereinafter prescribed. 

3. Any team manager shall have the right to protest any game; provided, he 
does so verbally to the opposing manager and to both umpires either before or 
during the game (if during the game, before play is resumed), and then pre- 
pares a letter in writing setting forth the fact upon which he bases his protest. 
The letter must be mailed to the league secretary and postmarked within forty- 
eight (48) hours after the game in question has ended, and must be accompanied 
by a check in the amount of ten dollars ($10.00) to guarantee the expense of 
calling the arbitration board together for the purpose of rendering a decision 
on the matter. 

4. Upon receipt of the letter and the deposit, the league secretary shall im- 
mediately prepare and forward a copy of such protest to the opposing manager 
and shall also notify the league president who shall set a date and place for 
such hearing after which the league secretary shall notify members of the Arbi- 
tration Board and the two managers concerned. 

5. No Umpire’s decision shall be arbitrated by the board on the grounds that 
his decision was not correct in determining as to whether a batted ball was fair 
or foul; a base runner safe or out; a pitched ball, a strike or a ball; or on any 
other play involving accuracy of judgment. 

6. A game can be played under protest but it must be either played or 
forfeited. 

ARTICLE VIII—-APPEAL CASES 


1. If any league team is not satisfied with a protest decision rendered by its 
arbitration board, the team manager shall have the right to appeal such cass 
to the State Baseball Commission; provided he deposits twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) with the league secretary within three (3) days after the arbitration 
board has announced its decision, and indicates his reasons therefor. 

2. The league secretary sliall then proceed in the following manner. 

a. Prepare a typed narrative report and five (5) copies thereof which shall 
include all the facts surrounding the case, together with the arbitratior 
board’s decision. 

b. Forward the original and one (1) copy thereof to the state secretary, to- 
gether with the twenty-five ($25.00) filing fee, then mail one (1) copy 
thereof to the league president, one copy to each manager of the respec- 
tive teams, and retain one copy for his file. 

3. The state secretary, upon receipt of the above report, shall forward the 
original to the state president, retain the copy for his file, and deposit the fee in 
the general fund. 

t+. The state president, upon receipt of the report, shall assign a commissioner 
or arbitrator to such case, set the time and place for the hearing, and then for- 
ward such information to the state secretary who shall in turn notify the 
commissioner or arbitrator, the league president and secretary, and the respec- 
tive managers. If either manager, or any person authorized to act in their 
behalf, fails to attend such hearing, then the commissioner or arbitrator may 
exercise his own discretion relative to the matter, 

5. The commissioner or arbitrator shall preside at the hearing, question any 
league manager, officer, player, umpire, or person who may have any knowledge 
concerning the case in question. After the commissioner or arbitrator is satis- 
fied that all evidence has been introduced, he shall announce his decision and the 
same shall be final and filed with both the state and league secretaries. 


ARTICLE IX END OF SCHEDULE, WINNER 


1. Every league shall draft its schedule so as to complete its games on o1 
before August 15th of the current year. 

2. The League Champion must be determined by the Season Play. (Straight 
season with percentage to determine the League Champion—or—Split Season 
with the winner of the first half and the winner of the second half playing a 
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best of three games series to determine the League Champion are construed | 
meet the requirements of this rule. All types of playoffs where a team othe: 
than a season winner may represent a league in a District or State Tournamen: 
are banned. 

3. No player or players of a league championship team shall play against an, 
player or players of another championship team, or against any team which 
not a member of the state association, between the time their league schedu 
ends and the third day of the state tournament without first obtaining the writ 
ten consent of the State Baseball Commission. 

4. The three (3) extra pitchers, one (1) extra catcher and one (1) utility man 
which each League Champion is entitled to under tournament regulations shal! 
not be considered members or players of a League Championship team until they 
are registered as such with the State Secretary not later than two (2) days 
before the District or State Tournament. 


ARTICLE X-——-OPEN AND INVITATIONAL TOURNAMENTS 


1. Before any person, or persons, or organization promotes or sponsors any 
open or invitational tournament in which any player, or players, or teams wil] 
compete, who are affiliated with the Association of South Dakota Baseba|! 
Leagues, such promoter or sponsor shall first obtain the written approval of the 
State Baseball Commission in order to assure the association that no Cash priz: 
will be awarded to any player or teams; that only trophies, medals, other awards 
and/or actual expense money will be paid to those teams participating ; and that 
all the association’s rules and regulations will be observed insofar as it is pos 
sible to do so for the protection of those players and teams entering such meet 

2. The team entry fee for such tournament and the disbursement of the gat 
receipts shall be determined by the sponsor, subject to the approval of the State 
Baseball Commission. 

3. All entry blanks, literature, advertising newspaper releases, and radio an 
nouncements relative to the tournament shall bear the statement “Sanctioned By 
The Association of South Dakota Baseball Leagues.” 

4+. In order to preserve the interest and further the success of the state tourna- 
ment, the State Baseball Commission shall not sanction any open or invitational 
tournament which would take place between August Ist and Labor Day of the 
current year. 

5. Any player who participates in any open or invitational tournament which 
has not been sanctioned by the State Baseball Commission, shall be automaticall) 
suspended from further league play until his eligibility has been restored by the 
State Baseball Commission. 


ARTICLE XI--INJURIES 


1. Neither the association, nor any league, nor any team shall be responsible 
or liable for any accident or injury sustained by any player, umpire, manager, 
spectator, or any other person, or for any destruction of property, whatsoever 


PROPOSED LEAGUE ORGANIZATION ForM 
ARTICLE I—NAMI 


This organization shall be named and hereafter known as the 
_.___.. Jeague. 


ARTICLE Ifl—-PURPOSE 


The purpose of the league shall be: 

1. To promote, protect, and sponsor amateur baseball. 

2. To build character, citizenship, and spirit of cooperation among its teams 
and players. 

3. To encourage good sportsmanship on and off the playing field and thereby 


make baseball a game which will be enjoyed by young and old alike. 
ARTICLE I1I—MEMBERSHIP 


1. The membership of the league shall consist of the following named teams 
whose managers are as follows, namely : (Show list). 
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ARTICLE IV-——DUES 


1. Every team shall pay the annual entry fee of $_____._____ to the league sec- 
retary-treasurer on or before June 1st of the current year, except in the case of 
a city league which generally raises its own funds for the benefit of all teams. 

». After all league expenses have been paid at the close of the season, the secre- 
tary-treasurer shall prepare a financial report for each manager and any balance 
remaining shall be prorated among the member teams. 

3. Any team failing to complete its league schedule shall forfeit any balance 
which it otherwise would have received. 


ARTICLE V-——-GOVERN MENT 


1. The government of the league and the management of its affairs shall be 
vested in its duly elected officers and the managers of the member teams, who 
shall hereafter be referred to and known as the Board of Directors, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. 

2. The above board of directors must adopt the Constitution. Uniform By 
Laws, and Tournament Regulations of the Association of South Dakota Baseball 
Leagues but may enact any additional rule or regulation which does not conflict 
with any of the aforesaid provisions. However, no league rule or regulation 
may be changed during the current season without the consent of all the league 
team managers, 


ARTICLE VI-—OFTICERS, ELECTION 


1. The officers of the league shall consist of a president, a vice president, and 
a secretury-treasurer, who shall be elected by the managers of the member teams 
for the term of one (1) year or until their successors take office. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES 


1. The president shall preside over all league meetings, act as chairman of the 
arbitration board, and perform such exeeutive and administrative work as would 
naturally fall within the duties of his office 

2. In the absence of the president at any meeting, the vice president shall exer- 
cise the powers and the duties of the president. 

3. The secretary-treasurer shall keep a record of all meetings, prepare the 
standings of the clubs each week for publication in the various league team papers 
and in one or more daily newspapers, deposit all league funds in his local bank, 
make all disbursements by check, be entitled to such stationery, postage, tele 
phone, and supplies as the duties of his office may require, and perform such 
other executive and administrative work as would naturally fall within the 
duties of his office. 


ARTICLE VIII COMPENSATION 


The board of directors shall allow the secretary-treasurer an annual salary 
for the performance of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX LEAGUE RADIUS 


1. Every player shall reside within a mile radius of the town for which 
he plays baseball. 


ARTICLE X-——SCHEDULE 


1. The board of directors hereby adopts a (straight or split) season. 
2. The secretary shall draft a schedule whitch must be approved by a majority 
of the league managers. 


5. In case of a split season, the winner of the first half shall play the winner 
of the second half in a three game series to decide the league championship. 


ARTICLE XI—-UNIFORM ADMISSION, TAXES 


1. The uniform admission price for all league games shall be $- 
for adults and $ for children. 

2. The state law provides that a three percent (3%) tax shall apply to sales 
of tickets or admissions to places of amusement or athletic contests, which 


S0861—h2—ser. 1, pt. 6--—95 
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includes baseball games. Therefore, it is suggested that each team manager 
or team secretary make application for a license to the Director of Taxation, 
Capitol Building, Pierre, South Dakota, and obtain any other information rela 
tive to the tax and the filing of such returns. 

3. The federal law provides that the amount paid for admission to any place, 
including any amount paid for a season ticket, or as a subscription, is subject to 
a tax of one percent (1°°) for each ten cents (10) or fraction thereof (except that 
no tax is due on the amount paid for the admission of a child under twelve years 
of age if the amount paid is less than ten cents). 


ARTICLE XII—TIME OF GAME 


1. Except as otherwise agreed between the opposing managers, all league games 
shall start promptly at — _ O'Clock. 


ARTICLE XIII—GATE RECEIPTS 


1. Gate receipts shall be distributed as follows, $ to the visiting team 
and §& to the home team, except in the case of a city league when all 
the funds are generally deposited in the league treasury. 

2. Any league team can play for a guaranteed amount or for any definite 
percent of the gate receipts such as forty, or fifty, or sixty, or seventy percent 
win or lose. However, in no case shall the outcome of the game determine what 
percent shall be paid to the winning team and what percent shall be paid to 
the losing team such as sixty percent to the winner and forty percent to the 
loser. 


ARTICLE XIV REPORT SCORE 


1. Not later than the day following each league game, it shall be the duty 
of every winning manager to report the score, hits, batteries, and highlights of 
the game to the league secretary either by telephone, letter or postal card. 


ARTICLE XV ARBITRATION BOARD 


lL. The arbitration board shall consist of the following members whose 
names and addresses are us follows, namely: (Show list). 


ARTICLE XVI LEAGUE UMPIRES 


1. Every team shall furnish its own umpire subject to the approval of the 
opposing manager. However, unless either manager voices an objection to 
either umpire before the start of the game, then their confirmation. shall be 
implied. 

2. In casé of an intra-city league, the board of directors or the league officers 


shall select the umpires to officiate the games during the season. 
ARTICLE XVII—ADVERTISING, BASEBALLS 


1. The home team shall pay for all advertising such as hand bills, newspaper 
and radio announcements, and shall furnish all baseballs for the game, except in 
the case of a city league when such expense is generally paid out of the treasury. 


ARTICLE XVIII—-SEASON PASSES 


1. The league president shall issue season passes to all league officers, mem 
bers of the arbitration board, umpires, and their guests. 


ARTICLE XIX-—-CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT 


1. If the management of any team is changed during the season, the leagu 
secretary shall be notified accordingly and he will in turn notify the state 
secretary. In the interest of amateur baseball, cooperation, and sportsmanship, 
it is thought that a majority of the players under contract should have an 
equal voice with their sponsor, if any, in the election or discharge of thei 
manager. 

ARTICLE XX——-MEETINGS 


1. The president shall call a meeting on or before April 15th of each year for 
the purpose of disposing of any old business, electing officers, and organizing 


the lengue for the current season, 
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NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS, 
Wichita, Kans., July 314, 1951. 
Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR Mr. CeLier: I have yours of July 23, and am forwarding to you under 
separate cover this date a copy of the 1951 Official Baseball Annual * which in- 


cludes all of the rules and regulations of our organization 
In reference to the reserve rule, all players in our program are free at the 
start of each season to play with whatever team they desire 
In reference to the various aspects of organized professional baseball, al- 
though our organization cooperates whenever possible with other baseball 
groups, it is an entirely separate operation and is not directly connected admin 
istratively, financially, or otherwise with organized professional baseball and 
I, therefore, do not feel qualitied to comment on sane 
Assuring you our complete cooperation, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS 
RAYMOND DuMont, President 


SOUTHWESTERN ILLINoIs Intercity BAseratt Leacur, 
lugust 9, 1951, 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Chairman, House Subcommittee, 
Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR HONORABLE SiR: I have been connected with amateur and semiprofes- 
sional baseball for many years, and president of the Southwestern Illinois Inter- 
city Baseball League since our league was organized in 1931, except for the period 
of 1946-50. 

On the lower level in baseball, our class, we find, and our constitution and 


bylaws will confirm, that we have the reserve clause, too, and without it we 


could not exist. If you did not have it, all of the players would want to jump from 
the last-place team to the first-place team. 
The fact that we are still carrying on 20 years later is pretty good proof that 
the reserve clause is necessary. 
Sincerely yours, 


Vernon Lucas, President. 


THe AMERICAN LecIon, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Indianapolis Ind., July 30, 1951 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE CELLER: This is in reply to your letter of July 24, and 
you nay be assured that we are most happy to be of assistance to your subcom- 
mittee in their investigation of organized baseball. 

In regard to your three specific questions, I give you the following: 

(1) Due to the eligibility rules, which govern the signing of a player by an 
American Legion junior baseball team, the agreement signed by the player does 
does not carry a reserve clause such as that employed in a professional baseball 
contract, 

Attached hereto is a copy of the form which is referred to in our rules as 
“Player's certificate of eligibility,’ and each player to compete on an American 
Legion junior baseball team must sign one. When a player signs this agreement, 
his services for that season belong to the team which he signs with 

\lso enclosed herewith is a copy of our 1951 Junior Baseball Handbook which 
carries the rules for our competition. You will note, under rule 2, paragraph 


A, that no boy who will attain his eighhteenth birthday during the year 1951 


‘In the files of the subcommittee 
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is eligible for competition. Under rule 2, paragraph B, only players who 

amateurs are eligible. Under national rule 3, paragraph B, a boy must h: 
been regularly enrolled in the school from which his team is recruited prior 
March 10, 1951, and he must also have been a legal resident of the commun 
prior to March 10, 1951, 

(2) It is my personal opinion that professional baseball is not a monopoly 
feel that the reserve rule of a professional baseball contract is most fair to } 
the players and the clubs, and it is my opinion that without the present rese: 
clause baseball could not have attained the heights that it has attained; that 
protection it has afforded the players has permitted the players to attain m 
nificent salaries. I feel that without a reserve clause in some form the profes 
sional baseball structure as it is today could not exist and that the players wi 
not be able to receive the salaries which they do receive and would not be a! 
to continue in the game as long as they do. 

I feel that the present rules of professional baseball, as to territorial rights 
are just in their operation. 

I believe the power which has been given the commissioner of baseball by the 
clubs is just and that a commissioner needs such power to enable him to carry 
on for the best interest of the public, the players and the clubs. 

(3) To my mind, the operation of professional baseball by the commission: 
office, the executive council of the major league, the president’s office of the Na 
tional Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, and the executive « 
mittee of that organization, have strived at all times to make the proper 
regulations for baseball in the interest of the public, the players and the c¢lul 
and I personally do not have any specific recommendations for any needed 
reforms. 

It might be of interest to your subcommittee to know that since 1928, baseb 
through the commissioner's office, has been the only financial cosponsor with the 
American Legion in our American Legion junior baseball program. Starting 
with the 1928 season of American Legion junior baseball, baseball has financial|y 
underwritten our program, and in this period they have contributed approxi- 
mately $760,000. Without the financial help of baseball, our program would not 
exist. 

Your subcommittee might further be interested to know that, since the ince) 
tion of the program, approximately 11,000,000 boys have competed in the Ameri- 
ean Legion junior baseball program. 

In 1950, 270 former American Legion players were under contract and played 
in a major-league game. In the 59 leagues of the National Association of Pro 
fessional Baseball Leagues during 1950, there were approximately 4,620 one-time 
American Legion junior baseball players under contract to the clubs of the minor 
leagues. Further, your subcommittee might be interested to know that in the 
1950 world series 30 of the 50 players certified as eligible for participation with 
the New York Yankees and Philadelphia Phillies were graduates of the American 
Legion junior baseball program, while at the major-league all-star game on July 
10, this year, at Briggs Stadium in Detroit, 29 of the 50 players selected for this 
game were graduates of our program, 

It is a pleasure indeed to give this information to your subcommittee, and you 
may be assured that if there is anything additional which this office can furnish, 
we will be most happy to do so. 

Sincerely, 
DALE MILLER, Administrator, 
American Legion Junior Baseball. 
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ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 


1951 
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ELIGIBILITY 
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American Legion Junior Baseball 


Issued by NATIONAL AMERKICANISM COMMISSION 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 28, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Monopoly Power, 
Judiciary Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My knowledge of baseball is in the limited viewpoint of a fan, 
and since I am not an owner or operator of a club there is little I can personally 
contribute. 

However, I believe that the following column, by Christy Gregg, sports editor 
of the San Diego Union, in which he reports an interview with Bill Starr, presi- 
dent of the San Diego Padre Baseball Club, has a bearing on your hearing and 
contains information that may be valuable to your committee. I hope you will 
give it the consideration it seems to merit. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLInton D. McKINNOoN 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


(By Christy Gregg—Union Sports Editor) 


Padre President Bill Starr vesterday leveled a blast at big league moguls 
whose monopolistic practices precipitated the current congressional investigation 


of organized baseball. 

In a prepared statement, the boss of the Lane Fielders charged that the existing 
draft law retards “the advancement of baseball and its players generally” and 
“has virtually destroyed every independent operator and independent league.’ 


CHANGES NECESSARY 


He also declared that adoption of the Coast League’s proposed draft modifica- 
tions is essential to the survival and progress of PCL baseball, and would give 
coust players bargaining power they do not possess now. 

“The proposal now pending before the majors to modify the draft could wel 
be the most important step for the advancement of baseball in Pacifie coast 
history,” Starr stated. 

“This new draft measure is merely the forerunner of a sequence of proposals 
designed to free us from the shackles of eastern baseball control. If adopted 
as we believe it will be, it will liberalize the player's contract and, in addit 
give our clubs a chance to compete with our eastern competitors. 


“BETTER BASEBALL DUE 


“It should set in motion a program that will bring about higher standards of 
baseball for existing leagues by providing a better distribution of playing talent 

“It will bring the independent operator back into the pieture by offering hit 
greater Stability and security for his investment. It will create new franchises 
for new leagues. It will give investors more confidence in improving and building 
new baseball parks. We in the Pacific Coast League will particularly benefit, 
almost immediately, by being able to provide better baseball for our fans. Better 
baseball means better entertainment, better salaries for players. 


**SUGAR COATED’ RULE 


“The draft rule as presently constituted,” he continued, “is sugar coated for 
public consumption under the guise that it ‘advances’ the player in chosen pro- 
fession” and “is a most insidious rule. 

“Besides retarding the advancement of baseball and its players generally, 
it has virtually destroyed every independent operator and independent le: 
The major leagues talk in terms of advancing a few players, we talk in terms 
of advancing hundreds of players, whole leagues. 

“Even the few players the majors draft, and thereby claim to advance, seldom 
benefit. If drafted from a PCL club, for example, these players are not paid 
commensurate with their value to our clubs, but rather on the basis of their 
value to the major league club. 
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“Their value to a major league club is limited, whereas to us their value is 
high. These players are the stars of our clubs—often our only gate attractions. 
Wasn't Max West worth more to us than he was to Pittsburgh?, What was 
the value of Metkovich to Oakland? Or Marquez to Portland? 


“ “FORCED SALES’ HIT 


“To avoid the draft, we have been forced to strip our rosters of every promis- 
ing player by disposing of them to the majors in ua manner equivalent to a forced 
sale. These players invariably are sold at a price less than their true value. 
Were we able to retain our better talent over the years, who could say that the 
PCL would not be up to major league standards by now ?” 

Under the Coast League’s new draft proposal, Starr said, coast players who 
are drafted will enjoy a bargaining power they've never had before 

‘The player will not have to abide by the major league draft until ] 
himself of a satisfactory contract beforehand,” explained Starr. 


ONE PHASE OF BATTLI 


He can also negotiate with the P. C. L. club from which he was drafted. He 
will certainly cast his lot with the club that gives him the best deal. For our 
selves, we want the right to bid for the services of our own players. We believe 
that in the great majority of cases we will be successful in retaining them 

“Relief from the draft is merely one phase of the battle Although many 
major league club owners recognize the development and potential of the West 
there are some who still feel as if we are overrun with cowboys and Indians. 
However, for the first time in years, we are encouraged to believe that we will 
be granted the relief that is necessary if baseball is to survive and progress on 
the west coast. 

“This is not the exclusive battle of a handful of P. C. L. club owners who 
merely wish to change a baseball rule,” Starr concluded. “Basically, it is a 
battle for the survival of baseball in the West and therefore, the figh f all of 
us, the public press, and club owners alike.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE, October 19, 19517. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: I am enclosing an article written by Tommy 
Holmes, Brooklyn Eagle sports columnist, which I believe makes a common-sense 
approach to the baseball hearings now being conducted by you. I feel that Holmes, 
through more than 30 years as a baseball writer and close student of the game, 
is in a position to judge the relative merits of the arguments being heard by 
you. 

I feel that this article by Mr. Holmes should be read into the records of the 
present hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lat 
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New York, October 25, 1951 

Dear Mr. Niss: Apropos of our telephone conversation today, I am going to put 
into the record of the baseball hearing the article written by Tommy Holm: 
appearing in the Friday, October 19, 1951, issue of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
However, I am deleting the reference to “the west coast statesman,” wh 

I consider derogatory to a member of the committee. 
Very truly yours, 

EMANUEL CELLEK 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, October 19, 1951] 
THE CHIN MUSIC AT THE CAPITAL 
(By Tommy Holmes) 
INVESTIGATION 


It is the understanding here that the current investigation in Washington was 
called to determine whether or not organized baseball is worthy of exempti 
from the ordinary regulations which cover interstate commerce. 

Upon the result of the investigation may hinge the fate of the controversial 
reserve clause. If baseball is not interstate commerce in the accepted sense, the 
reserve clause may be accepted as legal and equitable. If baseball is interstat: 
commerce and the restrictions of interstate commerce apply, the legality of the 
reserve Clause is doubtul, to say the least, and probably nonexistent. 

The reserve Clause is the rigid backbone of the player contract. The question 
of its legality is not new. It has been debated for more than 30 years in and 
out of the courts. The particular hitch is that, in all this time, no one has been 
able to even suggest a satisfactory, workable substitute. There is reason to 
believe that professional baseball, as we know it, cannot flourish and may not 
even be able to exist without it. 

This makes the current activities in the capital important to baseball, at least, 
even though the existence of the sport might be deemed of little moment 
the general affairs of this troubled world. At any rate, it seems a little dis 
turbing for the issue at stake to be clouded and confused by testimony before 
the committee that can be regarded only as irrelevant, incompetent, and im 
material. 

The baseball nan who attempted comment before the committee is Clark Grif 
fith, the ancient fox of Washington. And Griff stated as his reason the premise 
that there aren’t enough good ballplayers to stock three major leagues, which 
is the weakest possible defense against the charge and, in fact, no defense, at a! 


THE REASONS WHY 


The fact of the matter is that most people in baseball would be delighted if 
the Pacific Coast League could qualify as a major league. The financial possi! 
ities of a three-cornered world series would be tremendous. But you just can- 
not take an eight-club circuit and make it into a major league simply by calling 
it one. Major league standing involves major league responsibilities, chief of 
which is the ability to pay unlimited salaries to stars. Obviously, the Pacific 
Coast League, as currently set up, lacks that ability. 

Los Angeles and San Francisco are the only two cities on the Pacifie co: 
which qualify as potential major league cities in regard to population. No other 
city in the league is as large as Cincinnati, smallest of the cities in the majors 
With the development of airline travel, it would be possible to bring San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles into the present major league fold. But this the coast “! 
domes” do not want. It would result in Seattle, Portland, Oakland, San Dies 
Hollywood, and Sacramento getting involved into something like one class AA 
league or two class B leagues. 

There is a matter of ball parks. For instance, it is a widely held belief t) 
Ebbets Field, here in Brooklyn, is too small. Unfortunately, prohibitive co: 
struction costs make it unlikely that this condition can be corrected in the for 
seeable future. Still, Ebbets Field is larger by far than any baseball park on t! 
Pacific coast. Lacking the facilities for customers, how can the clubs out the 
afford to meet a big league payroll? 
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Azitation for recognition as a major league started among PCL “big domes,” 
who wish to have their league exemped from the player draft. Such exemption 
conceivably could mean that a deserving player could be detained forever from 
the richer rewards waiting in the majors. This would be restraint of trade far 

, exeess of any accusation leveled at organized baseball so far. 


ABOUT FARM SYSTEMS 


Then there was Leslie O'Connor, the barrister who used to be assistant to 
Commission Landis and who now is the legal beagle of the Pacific Coast League. 
Ile threw haymakers at the farm system, claiming that it ruined the minor 
leagues. Mr. O'Connor should know better than that. In 1933—the depth of 
the great depression—there were 14 minor leagues in operation. It was at this 
point that farm systems started operating in a big way. By 1948, 59 minor 
leagues were operating. 

There are obvious reasons why farm clubs succeeded even when local capital 
was ready and willing. The public-spirited citizens who put it on the line 
usually had businesses of their own and running a minor-league operation is a 
full-time job, at least during the season. The vicissitudes of independent opera 
tion are illustrated by a case right in O’Connor’s own back yard. Paul Fagans, 
who operated San Francisco, gave up in disgust, released Lefty O’Doul, his 
manager, and his other baseball executives and turned the franchise back to 
the Coast League to dispose of as they saw fit. And this was San Francisco, 
the second largest city out there in territory which is trying to claim major- 
leagne standing. 

O’Connor’s blast on the farm system is based upon a hypothesis that has 
little or no foundation in factual practice. “Suppose,” he argues, “a ball club 
with a great shortstop has a fine shortstop in its farm system. That player may 
waste his life in the minors.” It so happens that our Dodgers were in this exact 
spot a couple of years ago. Peewee Reese is still in Brooklyn but the last I 
heard Alex Carrasquel was doing very weil with the White Sox 

I doubt if Leslie O'Connor or any one else can name a single instance in the 
last 10 years of a player acknowledged to be of high grade major-league caliber 
being restrained in the minors for as much as a full season. Talent is too 
scarce. If the club which owns his contract cannot use such a player he is 
readily disposable to some other major-league club at a neat profit. The theory 
O'Connor recites adds up to plain bad business, 


San Francisco Baseracrt Ciurp, UN¢ 

San Francisco, Calif., October 26, 1951. 
E. ERNest GOLpstein, 
Care of House Subcommittee, Washinaton, D.C 

Dear Ernie: I thought that you might be interested in seeing a copy of a letter 
Mr. Fagan wrote Leslie O'Connor just prior to his appearance before your com- 
ittee. Copies of this letter were sent to all the clubs in our league, and I 

believe the information contained therein provides a complete and precise 
alysis of our sifuation. 

I just read the transcripts of Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Wrigley, and Mr. Griffith 
nd I certainly take exception to many of Mr. Griffith's statements. Mr. Wrigley 
nd Mr. O'Connor gave excellent testimony although there were one or two 

matters of opinion where we disagree. 

Major league (so-called) directors continue to try to compare the Pacific 

Coast League with the other two triple A’s. I feel sure that you are aware that 
but four clubs in the American Association and the International League 

e owned or controlled by the American or National League. As far as we are 
neerned this takes these two leagues right out of the picture regarding draft 

blems and so forth. 

The Pacific Coast League has repeatedly stated that they do not wish to be 
ferred to as “major league,’ but merely western baseball I think you can 
nderstand that the Pacific Coast League cannot build up or improve its quality 

less the process of draining our top talent is stopped completely. Further- 

re, we cannot operate successfully with a second class label. Thus we do 
wish to be classed as a minor league. 
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We have constantly been accused of trying to promote legislation that wil! 
retard the progress of the player. This is a lot of bunk. We could not possibly 
hold a player back. Public opinion, rulings by the commissioner, and many 
other factors would prevent this. Every year the Pacific Coast Baseball League 
clubs have to start over and completely rebuild their teams. Our fans want to 
get to know and like a player and follow his progress. Under present conditions 
they no sooner get acquainted with gq player than they find it necessary to follow 
his play in one of the eastern cities. If the American and the National League 
were to return the Coast League players of the last 5 years they would have a 
good class B grade of baseball. The West is fed up with providing talent for 
the East. 

I feel that your investigation has been an excellent thing for all concerned 
and I am sure that your results will be constructive. 

Please extend my regards to Mr. Celler and Mr. Hillings and with kindest 
personal regards to you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
San FRANcIScO BASEBALL CLUB 
Damon J. MILLER, Secretary. 


P. S—Just to be sure, I had our publicity director, Don Klein, check the 
records over the past 6 years and find that all of our league leaders in fielding, 
batting, and pitching are not ex-major leaguers as Mr. Griffith would have you 
believe. In fact, very few of them ever help a Coast League club. It has always 
been our experience that a player who cannot help the Majors cannot help us 
either. 


OcTOBER 9, 1951. 
Mr. Lesiiz O'CONNOR, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Les: It was thoughtful of you to call me up the other day for a little 
baseball talk. I have thought many times that it would have been constructive 
had there been an opportunity to go over this whole Pacifle Coast League base- 
ball situation with you. In the last year the only time I could talk to you was 
on the fly between the recess period at the meeting of the league held at the 
Claremont Hotel. You have given me through the telephone call an opportunity 
to write you my studied ideas regarding the situation, and feel that you will 
better understand my position than possibly other individuals interested in 
working out to a successful conclusion the existing problems. 

First of all, I want you to know that in advising the league of my resigna 
tion and retirement from baseball, it was merely following up on my letter to 
them prior to the opening of the 1951 season, also the notification given the 
president of each league club prior to the important meeting that was held to 
take some kind of definite action so necessary to the welfare of baseball here. 
In writing to the league and enclosing the exhibits above mentioned, I sincerely 
felt I was approaching the matter in a most friendly and constructive way. In 
any other kind of business that you retire from, the decent thing to do is to 
give your partners the first opportunity of working out a plan that would be 
most beneficial to them. Unfortunately, the league directors must have taken 
my action as unfriendly and arbitrary, which is very far from the true intent. 
It was so unnecessary for our president to give out a report prior to the meet- 
ing that was untrue in fact, making it necessary for me to correct his statements. 
I also resented the letter written me that if I did not notify the league at once 
of my intention of fielding a club for 1952 that they would take away my fran- 
chise and players. Later on our president telephoned my San Francisco office 
and called their attention to the fact that I would be fined $20,000 if I sold the 
club to anyone who did not meet the approval of the league directors. 

I could not find anything along these lines that coincided with the rules and 
regulations of baseball operation. Threats like this are not constructive in a 
Situation such as exists today and the league directors should have had enough 
confidence in me to know that I under no circumstances would want to sell the 
club to the wrong kind of people, and that if I did not field a club for 1952, it 
would be the league’s fault in not positioning me with a sportsman’s chance 
of at least breaking even operationwise. My attorneys tell me that the league 
could only take away my franchise and players in 1952 provided they mended 
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their fences and put their management and plans in such a fashion as to make 
my operation practical, and all that would have to be proven is that the set-up 
as noW exists is doomed to failure. 

On the other hand, if my players and franchise were taken away, the league 
would be through and all I would have to do is wait the entry of the so-called 
major league into San Francisco as a tenant. This, naturally, would be very 
popular with the baseball fans of this city. Better still, I have had two offers 
for the bare property on a basis that would be advantageous in liquidation. 

My letter to the league, from the way it was received, leads me to believe that 
they thought I had some idea of forcing my ideas on them, and if someone did 
that to me I probably would put my back up if I didn’t believe in the plan and do 
the same thing. This is far removed from the case as everything I asked for 
would be beneticial to each and every club in the league. 

Another thing I would like you to know is that I have nothing against, or the 
slightest dislike for any member of the Pacific Coast League in ownership or 
management. I admire the success that Emil Sick and Mr. Norgen have made in 
the business world and I found them very fine men indeed. Although I have 
only met Mr. Wrigley once, I know several of his friends and have the highest 
regard for his integrity and ability. You can be assured that I have a friendly 
attitude toward “Brick” Laws and the rest of the league owners. 

My feeling is that the presidents of the league clubs have not given the neces- 
sary attention and study of our problems to arrive at a well-rounded-out plan. 
I personally like Clarence Rowland but I feel that he is entirely wrong in trying 
to operate the league through the directors. This is an impossible operation when 
your directors are scattered in all directions and in no way equipped, nor could 
they get together for day-to-day operation. The old saying is, “God help any 
company run by its board of directors.” 

Any successful organization in business must first have an understandable plan 
that everyone has agreed to and is happy with, and the president, in a case like 
ours, must be a man who can follow out such a plan and take the necessary 
management and directive leadership. The board of directors, after all, should 
meet on policy matters and important decisions that the president desires to be 
supported on, 

Qur operation has been the exact reverse of known and proven organizational 
procedure. Further, there is no written plan of where we are going and what to 
do, making meetings of merry-go-round type. The president of a league such as 
ours should prepare certain league club presidents who are very busy men with 
outside interests of the facts of problems that are to be voted upon at a meeting 
so all directors can come prepared for intelligent action. There are presidents in 
the league who are so busy with important outside activities that they depend on 
not the best advice in baseball matters from their employees and are ready to act 
without proper study and reasoning. I possibly have done more research and 
have put in more time on the business of baseball Pacific Coastwise than anyone 
within the league. Am sure there are any number of owners who could do a 
better job than I if they had devoted the attention to the matter that I have. 

Below I am sketching a few thoughts that may or may not be interesting and 
helpful to you as the one who is doing his best to straighten the Pacific Coast 
League out. 


COMPETITIVE POSITION OF THE PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 


As a minor league with a second-class label, the Pacific Coust League cannot 
possibly be successful nor competitive in the sports and entertainment field within 
the territory of its operation. Pacific coast professional football and ice hockey 
both failed and are proof for the above statement. To get a share of the enter- 
tainment dollar you must compete for it locally, and with radio and television 
nationally. 

The Seals received for the 1951 season $65,000 for radio rights, and our sponsor 
paid an additional $60,000 for station time, or a total of $125,000 for the broad- 
cast. How much do you think a sponsor is going to pay for our broadcast in 
1852 when they can get the so-called major or big show for a total of from $30,000 
to $40,0007 

Attached you will find a clipping from this morning's paper with the heading, 
“Majors Take Off Radio Lid.” I think you will find next year that there will be 
at least two broadcasts in our territory, one following the Yankees and the other 
following the Giants. This would give the national television and radio audience 
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an opportunity of making the trip through all National League clubs and citios 
and the same for the American League. When we don’t compete with a situation 
like this we are setting things up for a tremendous financial return for the Na- 
tional and American Leagues. Again I ask you, who is going to pay very much 
broadcast the Seals around our circuit as a minor league farm club, psycholoci- 
ally, if not in quality, second rate? This matter does not warrant furtl; 
comment. 


COST OF OPERATION OF A PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE TEAM 


Our league never looked into this matter nor have they ever gone to 
trouble to find out what the player payroll is club by club in the Nationa! 
American Leagues. This would open their eyes and surprise them. 

In the last 7 years since I have been in baseball we have never employed 
rejected player from the majors, that none of the 16 clubs wanted for $10,000) 
in their own clubs or to bolster up their triple A, that we have not paid as much 
they received at the height of their success in the majors. It seems stupid t! 
a player who is worthless in the eyes of the National and American Leagi 
could graduate to a minor league on such a basis. Our payroll has been pre 
much the same as other league clubs so I surmise the same condition exisis 
leaguewise. 

There is little difference between the San Francisco Baseball Club and m 
of the major-league clubs. We checked last season and found that it cost mor 
to travel our club than the New York Yankees. After all, our boys eat just 
much, hotels have about the same rates, uniforms and equipment cost the san: 
our transportation is much higher, ete., etc. Outside of a few star players, ©) 
salaries are much the same. 

I have taken and made an analysis of every player that we have received 
7 vears from the major leagues and can assure you there was practically 
value in these exchanges. There are, however, mistakes made, but they 
rare. My findings over this period are that we only had two that were wort 
very much: Woodling, an outfielder, and Howell, a catcher, and he had ly 
dropped for excessive drinking. Woodling worked out his hitting problem a 
is with the Yankees. Howell quit drinking and was drafted. So you see, \ 
ended up with nothing on our roster. Why reach in trades or through 7 
chase rejected players and put a value on them? Under proper conditions th 
‘rould be dropped anyway and would be looking for a job in the only leagi 
that conld use them. They certainly are not wanted in the controlled tript 
A leagues. 

As for optional players, a check-up has @:so proven that it is better to p 
your own young players than to train ant pay someone else’s talent. If 
option player is good, it can be proven that, when he is taken away, your te 
and drawing power is hurt more than the good you got out of them. <A wor 
ing agreement with an eastern team does not help a coast league team as s 
may think, nor does it help your gate permanently, but it does make the Pac 
Coast League more minor and less attractive competitively. 


THE PLAYER DRAFT 


No comment certainly is necessary on this subject beyond the fact that IT we 
like to correct the theory that a player must be given an opportunity to progr: 
Draft or no draft, you cannot hold anyone in baseball or business from progress 
in prestige or income. You keep a man competitive and happy or you let 
go to your competitors who can give him better income and status. Public o; 
ion and organization morale take care of this. 


SIZE OF PARKS 


The argument for larger parks on the Pacific coast is just bunk. Parks a1 
matically become larger to fit the successful operation that warrants it 
you know that for baseball a stadium should not have more than 25,000 sea 
A large theater or stadium partly filled for most of the season is a very |! 
operation. The largest theater in San Francisco has been a failure, and 
same is true in Chicago. The Hippodrome in New York is another good exam) 
The bit shows in New York pick the smaller theaters. 

In baseball, Brooklyn does well because they have a supply-and-demand situ 
tion, which is good marketing, and have an attendance of over 1,500,000. 1 
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do not believe that Brooklyn has a seating capacity of even 35,000. A 35,000 
seating capacity stadium has a potential of 2,985,000 seat to sell in an 85-day 
season, and a half capacity of 1,492,000. I have charted all 16 major-league 
clubs’ yearly attendance, with a breakdown by days’ to arrive at the above. 

No good businessman should build a large stadium just to use if a pennant 

won. What I am telling you here is a positive fact. In the Pacific Coast 

gue our directors have been scared when they have been told by high-ranking 
iseball people that we should get big stadiums before we consider better base 

il. In the Pacifie Coast League, as of now and in the near future, a 15,000-seat 

adium is a practical size. It would have an over-all potential of handling 

275.000 attendance. Half capacity would be 637,500, and this is enough to 

ike a profit on a well-run-and-meanaged club. In other words, you increase 
your seats when practical and you set your costs of operation to your attend- 

we income. 

While on the subject of attendance and income, operating as an independent 
eague and developing your own young players, your cost of operation would 
be very much reduced from what it is at present 

What is the true baseball picture? There are two principal leagues in the 
eastern part of the United States, the National and Aimerican Leagues, and some 

ser ones. That is purely and simply eastern baseball and nothing else. Two 
thonsand miles from Chicago is the Pacific Coast League (operating in the 
fastest-growing territory on earth) and some lesser lengues. This is western 
haseball We must forget all about the word “major” with its big build-up. Our 
ust opportunity is here to save ourselves and cradually build up western base 
hall to eventually be competitive in quality of plas All the public wants is to 
feel with the elimination of the second-class label that they are on the way 
to future progress, a hustling team, and a league that is free from all connections 
with eastern baseball, If vou do this, you will get a following. Coast baseball 
needs a “new look.” We are at least 3 vears late. but better late than never 
if we do not mend our fences there will not be a Pacific Coast League, as the 

ers will grasp the opportunity to nationalize their sectional baseball. You 

n file this letter away and look at it in 5 years and find I am 100-percent 
right 

We can block them with hard work, wise leadership, management, and a 
written-policy plan. Along with such a plan, a proper publicity man, well paid, 
is necessary and his job would be to see immediately that the editors of West- 
coast papers and radio announcers quoted scores, ete.. on eastern and western 

aseball. It is absolutely true that the blown-up status of the present eastern 
haseball league can be brought down with the rise of the Pacific Coast League to 
an equalizing point in a period of time. What shonld be done at once? Here 
=a foundation plan: 

1. The league must resign from the minor-league set-up, all out 

2. Offer to operate under the commissioner of baseball on an equal basis as 
western baseball, or go it alone. If we go it alone and we do not take players 

ho want to jump to our league, can assure you the majors will not touch ours 
It is only horse sense that, by starting this like in any other business, eastern 
baseball would have so much more to lose that it wouldn't warrant anything 
like this. 

As it can be proven that working arrangements with eastern clubs are det 
rimental and nonprofitable, there is only one thing that can be done which is 
better and that is to develop our own young players and all clubs work to 
gether in an over-all picture. This would be a sensible thing to do. Give and 
tuke here and there as a sound starting point. 

4. It is pure bunk that a baseball club needs a great many farm clubs. Can 
prove this is a bad operation. At the most, all you would need is a lower-class!- 
fication club or working agreement, and an A ora B high-school elub. It’s what 

u put in the way of player personnel and it is better to have a few stake-horse 

pe than a bunch of platers. It’s the selection of talent with the proper funda 

entals and club management and teaching angle that is important 

\. Player personne! for an independent league. The wrong impression has been 

en to our league clubs that the players’ salary picture would be out of line. 

iis is far from the truth, Salaries with young players, with a few older players 
rive a team a balance, would be lower than under conditions existing in the 
past several years. Your younger players progress in salary income as they 
hecome more important as gate attractions, which is the basis for better salaries. 
League attendance, club by club, also is a factor in club overhead set-up. As a 
rting point in operating as an independent league, it might be well to pool 
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all players and divide them up so that each team would be competitive. The San 
Francisco Baseball Club possibly has more young players; so, it would not be an 
advantage from its standpoint. 

6. The league must have a definite plan that should be drawn up in writing 
and understood and agreed to by the club owners so everyone would know what 
is what. It has not been that way in the past. 

7. Most important of all is to give our league president a definite written 
policy of operation so that he can take charge and follow out the terms of same. 
I repeat that a board of directors cannot function with suecess when it comes 
to the actual running of the league. Further, will state that the directors should 
meet on policy and should have the confidence to back up management leader 
ship, especially as our directors are scattered all over the coast and some are 
occupied with important business and cannot devote the time to actual day-ly 
day management. 

In conclusion, strongly feel, with an all-out reorganization and plan to fit our 
desperate predicament, that within a year the league would create a value for 
their television and radio rights, and within 8 years, properly handled, western 
baseball would have a national broadcast value. We do not have to worry about 
future play-olfs between the East and the West, as public demand and publicity 
would bring this about in a natural way. 

There is no use taking one step now and another one later on, as that won't 
work. Everything has to be cleaned up at one clean sweep, and if this is not 
done there will be within a short space of time not much to salvage. It is even 
too late now, but better late than never. 

Understand most of the Pacifie Coast League clubs are already off to a had 
start in seeking, or have already made working arrangements with eastern clubs 
for 1952. For the life of me, I cannot understand such a situation. 

Am looking forward to seeing you around the 21st of this month, and thought 
maybe it would be constructive to send along a few of these points to let you 
know what I have been thinking about. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL FaGan. 


65 Leroy Street, Rocuester, N. Y., 
August 16, 1951. 

Dear Mr. TraAuTMAN: I regret having to write you, but I believe according to 
the baseball contract Iam in the right. 

I joined the Corning Club of the Pony League June 2 and pitched a complete 
game that night. Then June 8 I started a game that was delayed an hour be- 
cause of light trouble. During the sixth inning I had to leave the game because 
of pain in my right shoulder. After the game I was told that the disabled list 
was filled and I'd have to be released, but that I should have my shoulder taken 
care of and I could return as soon as I was able. 

I returned to my home and went to a doctor. After an examination by the 
doctor, I notified the club by mail that I had a pulled tendon and would need 
treatment. The club acknowledged my letter by sending me the name of thei! 
insurance company (June 14) which would take care of medical expenses. 

Upon completion of treatments and notifying the club I was ready to pl 
again, they informed me their roster was full and they would be unable to sign 
me. 
According to regulation 3 on the baseball contract, I believe I’m entitled t 
weeks’ salary. 

Therefore, I leave the matter in your hands for settlement and hope to hé 
from you soon. 


Very truly yours, 
RoLanp Coox 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1951 
CorniInG BASEBALL CLUB, 
P. O. Box 72, Corning, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: Player Roland E. Cook writes me as follows: 
“I regret having to write you; but I believe, according to the baseball con- 
tract, I am in the right. I joined the Corning Club of the Pony League, June 
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2 and pitched a complete game that night. Then June 8 I started a game 
that was delayed an hour because of light trouble. During the sixth inning 
I had to leave the game because of pain in my right shoulder. After the game 
I was told that the disabled list was filled and I'd have to be released, but 
that I should have my shoulder taken Jcare of and I could return as soon as T 
was able. 

“T returned to my home and went to a doctor. After an examination by the 
doctor, I notified the club by mail that I had a pulled tendon and would need 
treatment. The club acknowledged my letter by sending me the name of their 
insurance company (June 14) which would take care of medica! expenses, 

“Upon complettion of treatments and notifying the club I was ready to play 
again, they informed me their roster was full and they would be unable to 
sign me. 

“According to regulation 3 on the baseball contract, I believe I'm entitled 
to 2 weeks’ salary. Therefore, I leave the matter in your hands for settlement 
and hope to hear from you soon.” 

Will you please advise. 


Very truly yours, 
GEORGE TRAUTMAN, President 


CoRNING ATHLETICS BAseRaLt CLR, 
Post Office Box 72, 
Corning. NV. , August >3. 1951. 


Mr. Georce M, TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, 
720 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

DEAR Mr. TrRAUTMAN: In reply to your letter of August 
Player Roland E. Cook, please be advised of the following: 

Player Cook, veteran, 27 years old, was signed to a Corning contract on June 2, 
1951, with the verbal agreement that he was to continue his job in Rochester, 
N. Y., and would pitch for the Corning Club in towns in the leazue which were 
nearest to his home town. 


20, 1951, regarding 


time he was 


He reported to the club on June 5 and again on June &, at which 


told to report to the business manager's office. Defore he had changed to his 
street clothes, we met in the locker room and he informed me that he had suffered 
a “sore” arm, at which time I asked him to visit the club doctor, but he said 
that he would rather have it treated by his own doctor in his home 

He came up to my office after he was dressed and we had a talk, at which time 
he asked to be placed on the disabled list and I informed him that the disabled 
list had four players (Hall, Starace, Lewison, and Vidas) on it at that time and 
that if I placed him on that list it would mean that the Corning Club would be 
forced to play with 16 players and inasmuch as we were losing 2 of every 
3 games that we played, and that he was gainfully employed in industry 
that it was only fair to us that he accept a release and that the club would pay 
his medical expenses. At that time he informed me that he was about to take 
a week or so vacation and that he thought his arm, with the rest he would give it 
on the vacation, would mend and be as good as new. 

He accepted his release, signing same without pressure, and was paid 
for the time of his employment from June 2 through June 8 (7 days). 

About a week later, Tarboro Baseball Club was disbanded and three players 
(Davis, Shiffner, and Yerkes) were sent to the Corning Club and are still with 
our club. 

Sometime in the latter part of June or early part of July, Player Cook came 
to Corning and had a talk with Manager Irvin Hall, asking to be placed on the 
roster, but was informed that we could not use him as we had a full roster 
This has not caused Mr. Cook a hardship as his “sore” arm was such that he 
could continue his work in industry and he has suffered no loss of pay because 
of it. Sincerely trust this clarifies the issue. 

Very truly yours, 


town 


n full 


R. L. Uurrn, Business Vanager. 


‘. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 29, 1951 
Mr. Rotanp E. Cook, 
65 Leroy Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Cook: On receipt of your letter of August 16 I contacted the Cor: 
Club regarding your claim for 2 weeks’ salary and that club has written me 
the effect that it denies liability for the salary because you complained of 
“sore arm” and because a “sore arm” is not considered to be a baseball inj: 

The Corning Club is correct in its posiition for a “sore arm” is considered 
be a condition rather than a baseball injury and, therefore, does not fall wit 
the provision which would provide the payment of 2 weeks’ salary to you, 

Very truly yours, 


Presiden 


Rocuester, N. Y., September 5, 1951 


Dear Mr. TrRAUTMAN: Received your letter of August 20 and after discuss 
the contract and circumstances with my lawyer, I believe it best to put 
matter in his hands for further investigation. 

If you and the Corning Club do not consider a medical bill of approximat: 
S75, which the club assumed responsibility for in their letter of June 14, and a 
doctor’s statement upon examination that I ruptured a blood vessel and pu 
a tendon from throwing, as an “injury” then certainly the word is incorre«c! 
used in the contract. 


Very truly yours, 
ROLAND Cook 


OCTOBER 29, 1951 
Mr. Georce TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. TRAUTMAN: There is enclosed for your information a copy of 
letter received from Roland Cook, 65 Leroy Street, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

The subcommittee has under consideration the desirability of placing M: 
Cook’s letter in the record and at this time I am inviting you to make whateyv 
comments you wish on the facts set forth by Mr. Cook. 


Sincerely yours 
. . beat ] 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BasepaLtt LEAGUES, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 5, 1951 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CeLter: In answer to your letter of October 29 forwarding here c 
of communication received by you from player Roland Cook, 65 Leroy Stre: 
Rochester 12, N. Y., I enclose the complete file on this player’s complaint and ! 
decision thereon. 

It is evident to me that Cook received payment of the medical expenses involv. 
in his injury and his chief complaint is that he was not paid 2 weeks’ sala 
when he was released by the Corning Club. Since it appeared that the releas 
was in accordance with the rules, I denied the player’s claim for the salary 
question. 

One of the most difficult problems which confront this office day in and day « 
arms. Under our rules, a player who is releas 


is decisions involving “sore” 
Such p: 


because of a baseball injury must be paid at least 2 weeks’ salary. 
ments are not required when the player is released for any reason other t! 
having a baseball injury. The term “baseball injury” has always been constru: 
even in the days of Commissioner Landis, as applying solely to a clear-cut «: 
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of injury and not to a “condition,” such as a “sore” arm. As I think you will 
realize, it is extremely difficult to ascertain whether or not a “soreness” results 
from an injury or whether it comes about in some other manner. such as failure 
on the part of the player to keep himself in good physical condition. I, for 
imple, have suffered from a “sore” arm or a “sore” back when I was indiscreet 
ugh to stand in a draft. 

| might also say that if the rules required that players be paid for “sore” 
ms, I very much fear that the number of claims presented on that account 
uld be so great that some of our small classifications would have even more 
ficulty in surviving than they now face. 

Very truly yours, 


President 


RocHESTE! 


I have been following your b: 


the newspapers and Tin very interested becanse 


case this season 
ve been playing minor league baseball since 145 

ive, and believe that everything possible should be do 
wr league players a fair contract. Naturally the major izue players 

riv well satisfied as they are drawing good salaric t 

Here is just what happened in my case this season | i the Lock 
ort Club of the Middle Atlantic League with the agreemen av home gumes 
IN I pitched five innings of the opening game on a Thursday, then pitched a 

ning shut-ount the next Sunday afternoor 

a road trip which wasn't in our agreement, and when I refused, 

outright release. Certainty with a fair contract T shouldn't have been give 

release as I had pitched 14 innings and given up only 2 earned runs. But 


The cinb then tried to make 


lub with their present contracts, of course, had their si 
iter, | signed with the Corning Club, owned and operated by 
Athletics, of the Pony League he day T signed with the 


| nings of a gume and hi: 


nnings. Six days later T pitched six i: 
e because of terrific pain in my arm and sheul 
ed I was given my release and told that as soo 
urn to the club. The next morning T found T cou j 
vas turning black and blue. T went to a doctor and was told I had 
od vessel and torn a tendon I notified the Corni: once by mail and 
advised me that their insurance company would take care of the expense 
ter having 18 treatments on my arm and shoulder T returned to the Corning 
ready to pitch. They then told me they would: he al I - as 
had encugch players 
| then wrote Mr. Trautman, minor league president, and pointed out to hin 
according to regulation IIL on the back of the baseball contract the club 
s responsible for medical expense and 2 weeks’ salary Mr. Trantman wrote 
stating my case would not be considered an injury b just a sere arm and 
club wasn’t responsible, 
There, once again, it was the case of the ballplaver being out of luck. To hire 
wyer would cost as much as the 2 weeks’ pas 
[ certainly hope an equal contract of equal rights for the ballplayver will be 
heoming. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
ROLAND COOKE 


OcroseR 29, 1951, 
RoL_LaNnn Cook. 
Rochester 12. N.Y. 

Rk MR. Cook: Thank vou for your letter of October 28, 1951, regarding the 
ficulties that you experienced during the last playing season. IT micht say 
lat your case appears to be a very interesting one and consideration is being 
en to placing your letter in the record of the svbcommittee’s hearin 
would appreciate having your views as to whether or not you would have 
objection to placing this letter in the record, as well as any comments Mr 


x 


SO861—h2 
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Trautman may wish to make on the facts stated in your letter. I mention Myr 
Trautmian’s comments because the subcommittee would wish to permit Mr. Tra 
man, in order to be fair, to make any reply that he might deem necessary to 
views you express. 

I appreciate your interest in our work and hope that you will permit us 
place your letter in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman. 


OCTOBER 29, 1951. 
Mr. GeorGre TRAUTMAN, 
President, National Association, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Dean Mr. TRAUTMAN: There is enclosed for your information a copy of the 
letter reecived from Roland Cook, 65 Leroy Street, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

The subcommittee has under consideration the desirability of placing Mr 
Cook’s letter in the record and at this time I am inviting you to make whatever 
comments you Wish on the facts set forth by Mr. Cook. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairma) 


ROCHESTER 12, N. Y., November 22, 1951 

Dear Mr. Cecter: Received your letter of October 29, and I’m sorry I've been 
so neglectful in answering but due to a new arrival to the family, [ve really 
been on the go the past few days. 

I was pleased to hear from you and will be glad to have you place my letter 
the record as you asked. 

I would be glad to help in any way possible to see that the baseball contracts 
are put on a fair basis for both parties rather than just favoring the club owners 
as at present, 

With kindest regards for the job you're doing, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROLAND COOK 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION, 
New York 1, N. Y., December 18, 1951. 
Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dean Mr. Ceciter: In 1946 11 Corporations, partnerships, and individuals 
organized to form the Basketball Association of America for the purpose of pr 
senting professional basketball on a major league basis to the populations of 1 
cities in the United States and one in Canada. 

In 1949 the National Basketball League which had operated principally in 
Central West, merged with the Basketball Association of America at which ti! 
the name of the organization was changed to the present one. 

During the 5 years that the association has been in operation teams have cote 
and gone and the present 10 seem to represent a survival of the fittest. The 
teams are as follows: 

Baltimore Bullets, Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Celties, Boston, Mass. 

Fort Wayne Pistons, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis Olympians, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee Hawks, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis Lakers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York Knickerbockers, New York, N. Y. 
Vhiladelphia Warriors, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester Royals, Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse Nationals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The National Basketball Association is the only large professional basketball 
league in the country. All of the others operate in restricted territories with the 
exception of the American Basketball League which extends in the main alone 
the Atlantic coast 
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There is no affiliation agreement between the National Basketball Association 
and any other organization although what may he called a gentlemen's agreement 
is in force as between the National Basketball Association and the American 
tasketball League that each will respect the contracts of the other. 

The players’ contract used by the National Basketball Association is patterned 
after the one used in organized baseball. 

Professional basketball, like professional hockey and baseball, relies for its 
continued existence on the reserve clause contained in the players’ contract and 
on recognition of territorial rights and respect of reserve lists 

The National Basketball Association therefore trusts that whatever recom- 
mendations are made by your committee to apply to baseball and hockey similar 
recommendations will be made as to professional basketball 

The following statistics are presented to your committee to indicate the spec: 
tator following developed by the National Basketball Association during its 5 
years of operation: 

The gross receipts for the 5-year period total $11,889,050 paid by 7,914,039 
spectators, 

Play-offs, coming at the close of the season participated in by 6 of the 10 teams, 
produce approximately 10 percent in addition to the above both in spectators 
and gate receipts. 

A team roster consists of 10 players. In addition to the players there are the 
coaches, trainers, the executives and other personnel operating the building in 
which the game is played. 

Players of the National Basketball Association are almost entirely recruited 
from college ranks. To the young college graduate a remarkable opportunity is 
afforded to accumulate a nest egg with which to start on a professional or busi- 
ness career, 

Salaries of players in the National Basketball Association range from $3,500 
for a season of 4144 months, to $17,000. 

In addition, some players receive as members of all-star teams, for other 
distinctive performances and from the play-off pool approximately $55,000 per 
season, 

I enclose herewith a copy of our constitution and a copy of our players’ 
contract. 

If there is any further information desired by your committee, IT shall be most 
happy to supply it by letter or wire or by means of a personal appearance before 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION, 
Mavrice Popo.orr, President. 





THE NATIONAL GAME’ 


Another treble-damage suit under the Sherman Act called for quick transition 
from bananas to baseball. In 1915 the Federal League Club of Baltimore brought 
a suit in equity in the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois against the two older leagues, their several officers and all their 
constituent clubs. The prayers for relief included a declaration that the major 
leagues constituted a conspiracy and monopoly in violation of the common law, 
statute law, and all laws whatsoever. An injunction was sought, preliminary 
until a hearing and final thereafter, which if granted would have brought the 
mechanism of organized baseball to a standstill. Argument on the motion for 
the preliminary injunction was to be heard by Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis.’ 
I suspect that his jurisdiction had been selected by the plaintiff because the 
judge had acquired the reputation of a trust-buster and it was thought that 
he would find satisfaction in busting this one. My aid was sought by the 
National and American Leagues and by the individual officials. I went out to 
Chicago and with able local assistance opposed the granting of the preliminary 
injunction. My contention was that there was in fact no such combination or 
conspiracy or monopoly as alleged by the plaintiff; but that in any event the 
Federal court was without jurisdiction because organized baseball was not in 
terstate* commerce and the Federal antitrust statutes were therefore inappli- 





‘From Philadelphia Lawyer: An autobiography of George Wharton Pepper. Chapter 


. rhe Quest of Justice, pp. 356-360 


Six years later Judge Landis, no longer on the bench, became baseball commissioner 
See p. 359, infra. 
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eable. After protracted argument Judge Landis refused to grant the preliminary 
injunction and ordered the case to stand over for trial. The plaintiff ney 
brought it on for trial, however, and thus the Federal League was repuls: 
with loss. Four vears later, however, the issue which had been thus niwot 
before Judge Landis was revived in an auction under the Sherman Act aga) 
the major league clubs and their individual officers. The forum selected by | 
attorneys for the plaintiff was the Supreme Court of the District of Colum) 
The case came on for trial before Judge Stafford and a jury. Again with al 
local support I appeared for the defendants. ‘The trial began on March 25 ; 
ended on the 12th of April, the court obligingly recessing for the day on A) 
10 to enable me to debate in Philadelphia with Senator Hitchcock.” The 
mosphere of the Washington courtroom was unfriendly to my clients. I rais: 
at every opportunity the objection that a spontaneous output of buman actiy 

is not in its nature commerce, that therefore organized baseball cannot be int: 
state commerce; and that, it not being commerce among the States, the Fede) 
statute could have no application. The court, however, ruled against me and 1 
Jury found an $80,000 verdict for the plaintiff which the statute automatica! 
trebled. This was the first stage of a three-round fight and it was unquesti: 
ably the plaintiffs round. The story of the other two was destined to |x 
different. 

The second round was fought in the middle of October 1920. My clients h 
appealed from the judgment on the verdict entered against them in the con 
below and the case came on for argument in the Court of Appeals of the Distr 
of Columbia on October 15. | mention the date because of the coincidence t! 
on the same day there was being plaved the final game in the worid series of 1 
year. While all of America was experiencing this annual thrill, a court was 
being called upon to decide whether these great sporting events would have to 
be discontinued, In due course a decision was rendered in our favor so t! 
the second round in the fight was ours. A third round became necessary, how 
ever, because the Federal League at once appealed to the Supreme Court of t 
United States, 

While this appeal was pending the opportunity came to me to review ary 
revise the many contracts which hold organized baseball together. These 
cluded the agreements which determine the relation of player to club, of | 
to club, of club to league, of league to league, and of major league to minor leagii 
The several existing contracts had heen amended from time to time and the 
result was like an old lady’s will with a maze of codicils. The task of revisie 
required a study of every detail of the system. Most imyportant of all, it 
quired something like statesmanship to secure for the game its proper place 
public estimation and give club owners and players-the feeling that they 
public servants. The club owners were willing enough to have rules and reg 
lations made to control the players but they were not so ready to set their own 
houses in order. The situation called for a sporting dictatorship; an official w! 
could exercise between games the sort of undisputed authority that belongs 
the nmpire during play. Judge Landis, for a number of reasons, was the obvi: 
man for the job and he was fortunately willing to take it. After protracted 
conferences and much correspondence the whole system was recast; every cont 
was redrawn and wholesome declarations of policy were exacted from all cv! 
cerred. The declaration signed by all the club owners in January of 19821 w 
as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, earnestly desirous of insuring to the public w! 
some and high-class baseball, and believing that we ourselves should set 
the players an example of the sportsmanship which accepts the umpire’s ( 
cision without complaint, hereby pledge ourselves loyally to support the « 
missioner in his important and difficult task; and we assure him that each 
us will acquiesce in his decisions even when we believe them mistaken and t! 
we will not discredit the sport by public criticism of him or of one another.” 

Later a volume was published embodying the entire series of agreements 
I wrote for a foreword under the caption: “Play fair. Play hard. Play for t 
team.” 

Everybody interested in baseball realized that reform had come none too s: 
because there were many signs that the public was losing confidence in tly 
integrity of the sport. It was an additional satisfaction to be assured of | 


} 


* See p. 127, supra. 
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hearty appreciation of the clients. John Heydler, president of the National 
League, wrote as follows: 

“The foreword is fine. It presents a new viewpoint, which to an old-timer 
like myself, steeped in the traditions of old laws and procedures, is unique and 
refreshing. To my mind you have taken care of the sportsmanship as well as the 

isiness side of the game in very few words. I feel confident Judge Landis 
nd Mr. Johnson * will likewise endorse this alpha of our new baseball bible.” 

Both Johnson and Judge Landis heartily approved and organized baseball 

ereafter found less quick water in the channel. 
there still remained the overhanging cloud represented by the litigation 
which had now reached the Supreme Court of the United States. While I was 
confident of the ultimate outcome, I awaited the third and final round of the 

eht with no little anxiety. This reund came while I was in the midst of my 
first preprimary campaign for the senatorial nomination. The case was set for 
argument before the Supreme Court of the United States on the 19th of April 
i922. The situation was dramatic. The courtroom was full of interested on- 
ookers who realized that the continuance of the world series games was at 
stuke. Counsel for the Federal League made the grave mistake of minimizing 
the real point in the case (the question, namely, whether interstate commerce 

is involved) and sought to inflame the passions of the Court by a vehement 

(tack upon the evils of organization, a few of which were real and many, as I 
thought, imaginary. TI argued with much earnestness the proposition that per- 
sonal effort not related to production is not a subject of commerce: that the 
ittempt to secure all the skilled service needed for professional baseball is not 
an attempt to monopolize commerce or any part of it; and that organized baseball, 
not being commerce, and therefore not interstate Commerce, does not come within 
the scope of the prohibitions of the Sherman Act. In due course the Court decided 
n accordance with this contention and affirmed the judgment of the court below. 
The opinion of Mr. Jusice Holmes as it appears in 250 United States Reports, page 
207, is a model of conciseness. Conceding that the leagues “must induce free per- 
sons to cross State lines and must arrange and pay for their doing so” he observed 
that “the transport is a mere incident, not the essential thing. That to which it is 
incident, the exhibition, although made for money would not be called trade or 
commerce in the commonly accepted use of those words As it is put by the 

efendants, personal effort not related to production is not a subject of com 
neree,” * 

So ended an interesting and long-drawn-out fight. The position of Judge 

indis, the commissioner, was made secure and everybody realized that the way 

d been cleared for an administration characterized by good sportsmanship and 
od sense. 

Baseball controversies in the courts have produced some interesting decisions 

the domain of equitable remedies. When the civil war in organized baseball 
rst began, an “outlaw” club sought to entice “Reindeer” Killifer to forsake the 
hiladelphia Club and enter the service of the enticer. Killifer’s playing con 
wet with Philadelphia had expired but by its terms he was bound to give his 

plover a fair chance to bargain with him for the ensuing season. Tempted 
the big salary offered to him he had neglected to do this and had signed up 
th the outlaw. Thereupon the Philadelphia Club offered him a still larger 
ary which he accepted, returned to his first love and was ready to play The 
tlaw club immediately filed a bill to restrain him from violating his negative 
tract. I was retained to represent the defendants. The suit was brought 

Michigan, where Killifer lived and was tried in the United States district 
rt in Grand Rapids. I conceded that Killifer had broken his contract with 
‘plaintiff and that, as a theoretical matter, he could be held liable in a common 
vy action for damages, but urged that the plaintiff had done an equitable thing 

persnading him to disregard his “reserve clause” and that as the plaintiff 

e into court with unclean hands no equitable relief should be decreed. The 
irt took this view and dismissed the bill. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 

Seventh Circuit affirmed the decree and Killifer played with the Phillies, 

Bh. B. Johnson, president, American League of Professtonal BP: 

Che analogy of the practice of medicine or law at once suggests itsel im. Medical 
ssociation v. U. &., 317 U. S. 519 (1943), the Court has decided that an i ation not 
r profit employing physicians at fixed salaries is engaged in tra: it may be that the 

ball decision will be upheld as to the conduct of the individual t ll In time be 

ified as respects the activity of associations which exploit f vice of t ndividual. 
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BostoN NATIONAL LEAGUE PLAYER'S CONTRACT, IS7S 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 24, 1877. 

I do hereby agree to play baseball with the Boston Base Ball Association of 
Boston, Mass., during the baseball season of 1878 (commencing Apr. 1 and 
ending Nov.1) for the sum of twelve hundred & eighty dollars to be paid in equal 
monthly payments commencing Apr. 1, 1878. 

Witness: 

N. E. YOunNG. 


CHARLES N. SNYDER. 


CONTRACT, IS7T9, CHICAGO NATIONAL League CLup (Moper ror First 
UNIFORM PLAYER'S CONTRACT ) 


Articles of agreement between the Chicago Ball Club, of the City of Chicag 
in the State of Ilinois, a corporation duly organized under the laws of the Stat 
of Illinois, party of the first part, and cute mescsg Ok CE CELY OX 
in the State of __._____-____, party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, that the said aia _.. party of the second part, for the 
consideration hereinafter mentioned, covenants and agrees to play base ball 
practice, attend gates, or perform such other duties as pertain to the exhibitior 
of the game of base ball, in the City of Chicago and elsewhere, as may be required 
of him, for the party of the first part, and for no other organization whatever 
in such positions as may be assigned him, from time to time, by the Manager of 
said Club or the Captain of its “Nine,” for the period of 
commencing on the ______ day of - 4 : _, A. D. 1S7__, and ending 0: 
a oS ’ , A. D. 187 

The party of the second part further covenants and agrees to subject himself 
to the discipline required by the Management of the “Nine” of said Club; to p! 
base ball with the utmost of his skill and ability; to cheerfully obey all the rules 
and regulations of the Club; and to absolutely refrain, during the term of this 
contract, from any excess or dissipation which may, in any degree, tend to impair 
his physical condition. It is understood and agreed that the said party of th 
second part shail, when thereto required by said party of the first part, subj 
himself to medical examination and medical treatment, and that the party of th 
first part shall withhold from the party of the second part a proportion of his 
mouthly pay equal to the time he shall be, in the opinion of said party of the fir 
part, disqualified for service in the “Nine” of said Club by reason of illness, 
injury, insubordination, or loss of skill in play from any cause, the said party of 
the first part being hereby constituted the judge of the disqualifications stated 
and having the richt to suspend the party of the second part therefor so long as 
the said party of the first part may deem necessary. It is also understood and 
agreed that the said Club has the right to terminate this contract, at its optio 
at any time, for the violation of any of the above covenants, conditions or agre: 
ments, or for any other good and sufficient reason, and that in the event of its 
termination by the Management of the Club, before the expiration of the tir 
above limited, the monthly pay of said party of the second part shall thereupon 
cease, and no further payments shall thereafter be due or payable to said party 
of the second part upon this contract. 

And, in consideration of the above-mentioned covenants by said party of th 
second part, the said Club agrees to pay to him the sum of ...Dolla 

It is also agreed by the parties hereto that this contract shall not be valid 
binding until the receipt by the Secretary of the National League of Professiv! 

sull Clubs of a notification signed by the parties hereto, of the making of t 
contract; and it is further agreed that should the Club party hereto lose 
membership in the National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs at any time 
before the expiration of the period covered by this contract, then, immediately 
upon such loss of membership, the mutual contract obligations of the parties 
hereto shall at once cease and terminate. 

In witness whereof the said Chicago Ball Club, through and by its_---___~ 
and the said 7 ; _......-in his own person, have hereunto subscribed 
their names and affixed their seals this a RM MY! ee 
mibivicpinbinensael 

Manager. 


} 


__[SEAI 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of 
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{From Chicago Tribune, October 24, 1875 


SpoRTING—THE PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION—WHAT It Must Do To BE 
SaVED—THE COMING TROUBLE FOR THE GAME AND Its REMEDY—CHAMPIONSHIP 
GAMES DRAWING TO A CLOSE—THE Recorp—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AROUT 
CLUBS AND PLAYERS—THE UNIVERSITY Conrest—THE Nosie GAME OF Foor- 
BALL To Be Revisep—A NEW PEDESTRIAN 


BASEBALL A VITAL QUESTION FOR 1876 


A glance over the ball field for the season now nearly closed presents a prob- 
lem for 1876 of more than ordinary importance to the game as an exhibition. 
At the beginning of this season 138 clubs entered for the championship; 3 have 
disbanded, and 3 more—the Atlantic, New Haven, and St. Louis Reds—are 
out of the championship race by reason of not having played any return 
games, Of the last-named three, the Atlantics are a sample of too many pro- 
fessional clubs; they had never any organization, any association, any back- 
ing, or any elements of permanency or responsibility of any kind; they wert 
simply a gang of amateurs and rejected protessionals, who played such clubs as 
they could get to come to them, and shared the proceeds. They were not even a 
mob, for a mob must have a head. During the season so far they have played 38 
different men in their nine, and it has been too evident that whenever a game was 
to come off someone went out into the highways and byways and picked up al- 
most the first nine he met. No one supposes that they ever intended to play any 
western games; they simply entered the ring to force clubs to play as many 
games as possible with them, they taking two-thirds the receipts as on home 
ground. No large audiences have attended their games, because nobody felt any 
interest in the gang, and first-class visiting clubs under heavy expense have lost 
money every time they played with them, while the two-thirds which went to 
the gang was reason enough to induce them to get on as many games as they 
could. 

A great part of this same description would apply to the St. Louis Reds, whose 
manager is said to have announced in March that he did not intend to go east 
at all. The club in question was formed by a man who thought he could make 
something of a ball field on some ground controlled by him. In forming the elul 
the manager calculated on nothing more than a few games on his own ground 
and then a country tour. 

The case of the New Haven club was somewhat different, and their fault 
appears to have been more that they went into the ball business without counting 
the cost than that they meant to deal unfairly with anybody. The town is too 
small to support a club, and yet the intense rivalry between it and Hartford led 
to the establishment of one which could not be sustained 

Now this same trick is to be attempted in IS76.) Already 
made for the following clubs for 1876, 18 in all: 


Chicago Hartford Atlantic 

St. Louis Boston St. Louis, Reds 
Cincinnati Athletie Buffalo 
Louisville Philadelphia Cleveland 
Mutual Americus Burlington 
New York New Haven Washington 


Some of these enterprises may be still-born, but others will spring up to take 
their places, and the centennial year will be opened with not less than a dozen 
ind a half professional clubs. This may be fun for the little fellows, but it will 
be death to the first nine clubs named, who are really the only ones in the list 
who have much showing of permanecy. 

It may be asked why the advent of more clubs and a more general interest 

the game will burt it. The answer is statistical: the ball season in Chicago 
lasts about 6 months, or, in round numbers, 180 days. Deduct from this Sundays, 
rainy days, time used in traveling and in needed rest, and it will be seen that 
ot more than 90 (or at the outside 100) games can be player The total expense 
count of the Chicago club for next year will approximate $28,000, and others 
n the ring will reach somewhat near the same figures rhus it may be seen 
that every championship game played by the Chicag) club in 1876 will cost the 
Management not far from $300. Nine clubs have been referred to above as on a@ 

id basis; 10 games all around, as this year, would give SO games for each 

ib and 40 for each city which sustains a club, and this would give the nines 

me leeway, to be used in playing amateurs or exhibition games. On this plan 
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every club of the nine first named could live respectably, pay good salaries 
perhaps a modest dividend, and put the exhibition on a sound basis 

On the other hand, if the whole gang be let in, half of the games will not , 
expenses. The best clubs in the country have played championship games 
receipts of $10, $20, $30, when their opponents were the second class of ¢ 
Games of this class have been played this year with the St. Louis Reds, 
Keokuks, the Washingtons, the Atlantics, and the New Havens. It doesn't 
quire much figuring to see that this is a losing business where the game act) 
costs the lirst-class club from 10 to 20 times what it takes in. 

It may be noted that the Chicago club played four games in Vhiladelphi 
its present trip, and that their hotel hill in the city during their stay were 1 
by $60 than their receipts from all the five games. This has a bearing on ano! 
point discussed further on. 

The question which agitates the club management is, What can we do about 
They see the trouble ahead and are trying to work out their tinancial salvat 
They know well enongh that if 18 clubs come into the ring next year, the poor 
half of the list will utterly swamp the whole and destroy the prospects of 
whole game. At the same time, the managers say they can hardly see how 
keep the duffers out. It has been the custom to vote everybody in who app 
and unless some concerted action be at once taken the same thing will be done 
at the professional association this winter. 

The remedy is not difficult, and it lies in the hands of a few men. When? 
professional association meets it should at once adopt the following princi, 
to govern the championship contests for next year: 

First: No club should be allowed to enter for the championship unless jt 
backed by a responsible association, financially capable of finishing a season 
when begun. 

This, if adopted, would ent off the Atlantic club and other cooperative fra 

Second: No club should be admitted from a city of less size than 100,000 
habitants, excepting only Hartford. 

This would cut off the New Havens and other clubs in places so small that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, a first-class club could never ex 
to get its expenses paid for going to them. 

Third: No two clubs should be admitted from the same city. 

The evil effects of having more than one elub in a city have been show 
Philadelphia this vear. First, the Centennials went under, and then the P 
adelphias and Athletics divided the interest, so that both of them have end 
the season at a loss, poorer than poverty, and owing their players. One « 
ean live in Philadelphia, but two must starve—not only themselves, but visit 
clubs. This is shown in the statement of White Stocking receipts given abov 
And it is well known that the Athletic club owes $6,000 as its showing for the y: 
while the VPhiladelphias are not much better off—or would not be but for s 
pecniiar practices. 

Fourth: The faith of the management of a club should be shown by the de) 
of $1,000, or perhaps $1,500, in the hands of the association before the s 
begins. ‘This sum not to be played for, but returned to each club which car 
out its agreements and plays its return games. If it refuses to play all the g 
that it agrees to, let the sum be forfeited. 

The adoption of these restrictions would limit the contestants next ye 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville in the West: Athletic, New \ 
and Mutual in the Middle States, and Hartford and Boston in the Fast 
with such an association the game would be prosperous, and the people 
attended championship games would have a guaranty that they were to se+ 
best clubs and the best games possible. 

It may be doubted whether the professional association will be willing to ' 
the restrictions proposed, and, if they do not, it will. be the plain duty of the! 
clubs named to withdraw from the association as it now stands, and for 
organization of their own—a close corporation, too. Every club which |} 
backing should discuss this matter before the meeting of professional ass 
tion, and so instruct their representative that he will feel at liberty to tak¢ 
action as will be for the best interests of the game. 


rRUCK 
A correspondent suggests as a curious circumstance in the history of base! 


that no western player was ever vet aecused of selling a game or breaki! 
contract; that has all been left to New York and Philadelphia. 
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The Boston Herald epitomizes the situation in Philadelphia by saying that, 
Clapp, having left the Athletic team, the backers of the club are in a quarrel with 
the president, the president with the players, and the players with the whole city 
of Philadelphia. 

The baseball season closes this week, and as many games will be crowded into 
the next 6 days as can be made to fit. The Chicagos play in Hartford Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and in New Haven Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
The last three games were not contemplated when the nine left home, but are 
an afterthought, to fill out the time. 

The Chicago nine for 1876 will contain plenty of ex-captains of other clubs. 
There will be Spalding, captain of the Bostons; White, captain of the Clevelands; 
McVey, captain of the Baltimores; Barnes, captain of the Rockfords; Anson, 
captain of the Athletics; Glenn, captain of the Chicagos; Jones, captain of the 
Ludlows ; Addy, captain of the Philadelphias ; and Andras, captain of the Jackson 
Mutuals, 

The Philadelphia papers are vying with each other in their abuse of Clapp 
because he refused to play with the Athletic Club after his contract had expired 
and the Times of that city has reference to a mysterious set of “peculiar circum 
stances.” It now appears that the circumstances were dollars, 700 of which were 
owing to Clapp, and he not unreasonably wanted to put his eye on them before 
he played any more ball. 

rhe judiciary committee of the professional association is a beautiful body to 
appeal to, as if now stands. It consists of Hayhurst, of the defunct Centennials; 
Spering, of the bankrupt Athletics; Concannon, of the disreputable Philadel- 
phias; Van Delft, of the fraudulent Atlantics; and Bishop, of the St. Louis, the 
latter being the only representative of a responsible organization in the lot. It is 
well for the western men that they have no matters to be adjudged by that gang. 

A correpondent writes to renew the contest about the advisability of keeping 
Hines and Devlin for Chicago next year. Any further discussion of the question 
seems more or less out of place, since both have signed contracts, and the Chicagos 
couldn’t get them if they wanted them, and don’t want them anyway. Both are 
valuable men and have good records; but the same may be said of the members 
of the new nine. It may be said to the correspondent that there were good reasons 
for not engaging Hines beside those mentioned; but what those other reasons 
are—is none of anybody’s business. 

Hines has been raising a1! sorts of a row in Philadelphia trying to get his con- 
tract broken with the Athletics. That organization agreed to give him an advance 
of $400, and when the Whites arrived in Philadelphia Hines went up to the club 
headquarters and expressed his willingness to receive the greenbacks, but they 
were not produced, and the agreement to pay them was denied, whereupon Hines 
demanded his release, and couldn't get that. Since that time he has expressed 
his intention of leaving the business sooner than play in Philadelphia at all, and 
there will be trouble next spring. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Friday, February 4, 1876] 


rue DIAMOND SQUARED—AND AN HONEST BASEBALL ASSOCIATION Born INTO THE 
Wortp—Wuicn Requirep THAT THE PHILADELPHIA AND Like CLuss Be Dis- 
FELLOWSHIPED—GRAND CouNcIL OF DeLEGATES FrRoM THE REPRESENTATIVE 
CLUBS AT New YORK-——ApoprTioNn OF CONSTITUTION AND RULES FOR THE CENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR—PROGRESS OF THE FEMALE PEDESTRIANS AT THE SECOND REGIMENT 
ARMORY—BASEBALL—A NEW ERA 


(Special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune) 


New York, February 3.—The most important measure ever adopted by the 
professional baseball clubs of this country has been considered and approved by a 
council of representatives of the eight principal clubs of the country, in session at 
the Grand Central Hotel. 

The new scheme, which is destined to elevate baseball to the rank of a legifi- 
te amusement, is the formation of a new association of professional clubs on 
debris of the old National Association, and the elubs which participate are 
Bostons, of Boston: the Hartfords, of Hartford; the Mutuals, of New York; 
Athletics, of Philadelphia ; the White Stockings, of Chicago; the Cincinnatis, 
incinnati; the Lonisvilles. of Louisville: and the St. Louis. of St. Louis 
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The last-named four clubs were represented at this conference by W. A. Hy 


bert, President of the Chieagos, and Mr. Fowle, of the St. Louis Club. Thy 
Eastern clubs were all represented by delegates. 


THE CONFERENCE 


met yesterday noon at the Grand Central Hotel, and organized by the elec: 
of Nick Young as Secretary, after which the Western delegates stated the propo 
sition for a new association more fully than it had been given by letter, 
proceeded to enumerate the advantages to be gained by the proposed union, 

As nearly as I could get at the reasons, they were these : 

lirst—-The feeling that something must be done to get rid of the dishonest play 
ers who have brought disrepute on the game. It was pointed out that the present 
Association had been proved powerless to properly govern the game, becaus: 
had been run by unscrupulous men, who had been willing to resort to any mea: 
nesses to compass their ends. As a sample of this the conduct of the Atlantics 
was instanced, together with the composition of the Philadelphias and thy 
management. It was argued that if the standard were made higher, and thy 
number of clubs smaller, there would be more inducement for players to presery 
their characters above reproach; because in having a membership in the 
association, and in keeping up the standard of honesty, they rendered their 
positions more valuable, and secured as it were a sort of valuable franc! 
Which assured them lucrative employment as long as they were honest and worked 
hard, but put them hopelessly out of the ring when they became of suspicious 
character, It was the idea of the promoters of the plan to make an associa 
of sufficient character to make it an object to get into it and to behave well i: 
order to stay in, 

Scecond—It seemed clear to the members of the council that the distinction be 
tween professional and amateur clubs had grown somewhat too lax and that ther 
were growing up all over the country a swarm of semiprofessionals who sought 
to be classed with the really first-class organizations by the simple process of 
applying for membership in the National Association, thus by the simple chang: 
of name helping to drag down the better class to their level. The opinion was 
quite general that there never was any excuse for the admission into the Na 
tional Association of such clubs as the Washingtons, Keokuks, and Red Stock 
ings of St. Louis. It seemed therefore that the best interest of all the clubs was 
to have the professional associations which have backing and responsibilils 
banded together without the admixture of the smaller fry who should proper); 
form another class, but who have hung on the edges for some time and had sought 
by assuming the name “professional” to share in its privileges. 

Third—The instinct of self-preservation impelled the members of the Counci 
to band together to better their financial condition in any way possible. The 
Western men charged that they could not afford to come East under heavy ex 
pense to play clubs which never returned their games, and yet that was what the 
old Association made them do. It was shown that the Chicagos lost consider 
able money last year by playing the New Havens and Atlantics when the n 
agers of those clubs never even started to go West. The same was the case wil 
the Washingtons and Centennials, neither of whom lived to play their Western 
games. The Eastern clubs in turn charged with reason that the St. Louis Red 
Stockings and the Keokuks never returned any games and never tried to. Fu 
appreciating these facts the Council were of one mind about restricting member- 
ship to clubs of acknowledged stability, and such as had the power and willing 
ness to carry out their agreements. 

While upon 

THE FINANCIAL QUESTION 


it was stated that the expenses of some of the first-class nines for 1876 wi 
cover fully $28,000, counting in salaries, ground-rents, traveling expenses, 
all the rest. It was estimated that not more than 100 first-class games could 
be played by each club, no matter how carefully the tours were arranged, and 
that, therefore, the clubs must arrange to have their average receipts per game 
larger than the sum named or they would have balances on the wrong side at 
the end of the year. It was also stated in the same connection that there ! 

been several games played between Association clubs last year where the ry 
ceipts were less than one-sixth of the average named, and consequently thers 


i 
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was a generally expressed wish to avoid as many of these small games as possi- 
ble. The obvious way was to relieve themselves of the necessity of playing them 
by shutting out the clubs from the Association. It seemed like a sort of heroic 
remedy, but it was acknowledged as the only way to get rid of the obligation to 
play unremunerative games in such little places as Keoukuk, and the like. The 
possibility of playing any club was left, but the necessity was taken away. 

Still on the question of ways and means, it Was stated and shown that it was 
impossible to get satisfactory results in a monetary way by playing two clubs 
in a city. This was shown last year in Philadelphia, where the reception of 
visitors was extremely unsatisfactory—in fact, it was said that visitors made 
less money playing two games, with the Philadelphia and Athletic, in IS75, 
than they had formerly made by playing one game with the Athletic. 

A consideration of these facts, and an argument over them, decided the waver 


° 1 


ing opinion of a few doubters that the only way that the national game could 


be put on a sound financial and moral basis was to 
CUT DOWN THE NUMBER OF CLUBS 


in the ring and made the selection so as to leave out the weaker clubs, as well 
as those most doubtful in character of management and players, and those from 
the places so small as to render it difficult if not impossible to pay expenses while 
visiting them, 

A constitution for the new Association, embodving the ideas here dvanced 

nd providing, generally, for an association of the eight clubs named, was 
adopted Tuesday without much difficulty, and was signed by Messrs. Hulbert 
and Fowle for the four Western clubs——the Chicagos, Cincinnatis, Louisvilles, 
and St. Louis,—and by the delegates from the Eestern clubs for their own 
organizations. 

The work today has been that if revising the playing rules and championship 
eode. The work of revision was mainly finished to night, and the Council will 
be likely to break up tomorrow. 

That the new movement is one of great importance to the game no one here 
for a moment doubts, and, so far as | know, every honest player and manager 
will approve the steps taken. There are very few men in this city outside Mr. 
Cammever and the visiting delegates who have a proper understanding of the 
matter at all, and none who appreciate the importance of the revolution which 
has so quietly taken place in the national game. 

As a centennial movement the Declaration of Independence contained in the 
new movement is an exceedingly appropriate one, and if, as the projectors hope, 
it succeeds in cutting off fraud, and inefficiency, and the other incumbrances of 
he game, it will meet with favor everywhere. 


CONSIDERED IN DETAIL 


he revolution was greatly needed. The Mutual Club, our pets, has had too 
many Jack Nelsons and Dick Highams in it. The Athletic has been too long 
nder the rule of Spering; the Philadelphias are happily cut off entirely—and 
that one thing is worthy the whole move, because they have proposed a nine for 
next year which combines all that is doubtful and bad in playing and manage- 
ent, from Coneannon to Zettlein. You may be sure that we here are very 
happy to be able to bid good-by to the Philadelphias 

As for the Bostons and Hartfords, the new deal strengthens them, because it 
removes the necessity of playing with the New Havens unless they choose. You 
can judge for yourself how it will affect the West 

I am more than happy to say that the profession of baseball has, by the 
election of Nick Young to the Secretaryship of the new Association, gotten rid 
of the Old Man of the Sea, who lives in this city, and who has for some years 
heen a dead weight on the neck of the game. I don’t Know whether he has 
heard of the new scheme or not, but IT am convinced that if he had he has applied 
to some one to be made Secretary of it. 


A CHIcaco COMMENT 
The above full dispatch from The Tribune’s New York baseball correspondent 


tives the facts of the new movement as he understands them, and it is right 
to say that he is generally correct. Wherever he is wrong the fault maw be 
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attributed to the fact that the movement is entirely a Western one in concepti 

and execution, and that to this city first is the credit due of freeing the gan, 
from its bad features. The ideas which are set forth in the constitution a) 

rules of the new Association are exactly those recommended in the Tribune « 
date Oct. 24, 1875, and the professionals have chosen wisely in following 1), 
sugeestions there given them. 

The effect as regards Western clubs will be excellent, and the gentlemen w! 
take an interest in the game in this city may be assured that we shall have 1 
more Dick Higham and Zettlein business under the new regime. In St. Lov 
there is no question but that the new movement will aid the Browns greatiy 
cutting off the useless Red Stockings, who never had any particular reason 1 
existence, except as an amateur club, 

The general feeling among all Western ballmen will be of gladness that ther 
is no further necessity of considering the Philadelphias as equals. Games m 
be played with them if they continue to exist, but the idea that their Heathe: 
Chinese practices are to hereafter be their own property, and are not to 
saddled on other professional clubs, will give a feeling of relief. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEW MOVEMEN’ 


further than is set forth in the foregoing dispatch, is as follows: 

In September last the Chicago Club management saw that something mu 
be done to revive public confidence in the national game, which had becon 
creatly impaired in the West, and especially in Chicago, by two or three players 
in good clubs, as well as by the demise of the Westerns and the relapse of the 
Red Stockings. In October the Tribune pointed out the way to clear the pat! 
in an article which was read and indorsed by ball men all over the West. Thy 
matter grew in consideration until in the winter an informal conference was 
held at Louisville, which was at the same time a pleasant social meeting and 
convention of import to the game. At that meeting the “S-club plan,” so-called 
was discussed and favored by all parties, and the upshot of the meeting w 
that the two gentlemen before named were deputied to bind the Western clubs 
to a plan like that noted, provided the other four clubs would come in. Th: 
ventlemen named then called a meeting in New York Feb. 2, and the result 
that gathering is given above. The whole movement was essentially Western 
origin, but not in any offensive sense. because it was wisely planned for t! 
good-of all, both East and West. 

The Tribune extends a hearty welcome to the new Association, and assur: 
its members that, if they live up to the ideas they have put forth, they w 
have this vear the most successful season they have ever known. Chicago peop 
will turn out this Summer more largely than they have since 1870, because thi 
will be assured of honest games and good games. The fact is that from th 
time as long as the new Association keeps up its principles it will be safe to s: 
that “a championship game” means a good game and an honest game—thi: 
which couldn't be safely predicted when the Atlantics, the Washingtons, a1 
the Philadelphias were among the contestants. 


l’orM OF UNIFORM PLAYER'S CONTRACT AS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1S79 


Articles of agreement, between the Boston Baseball Association ball cluh, 
the city of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, party of the first part, : 
E. B. Sutton, of the city of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, party of 
second part. 

Witnesseth, That the said E. B. Sutton, party of the second part for the ec 
sideration hereinafter mentioned, covenants and agrees to play baseball, practice 
attend gates, and perform such other duties as pertain to the exhibition of t! 
game of baseball, in the city of Boston and elsewhere, as may be required of 
him, for the party of the first part, and for no other organization whatever 
in such positions as may be assigned him, from time to time, by the Manager 
said Club or the Captain of its “Nine,” for the period seven months, co! 
mencing on the first day of April A. D. 1880, and ending on the first day of 
November A. D. 1880. 
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The party of the second part further covenants and agrees to subject himself 
to the discipline required by the Management of the “Nine” of said Club; to play 
paseball with the utmost of his skill and ability; to cheerfully obey all the rules 
and regulations of the Club; to confrom to and be governed by the constitu- 
tion, by-laws and playing rules of the National League of Professional Base 
Rall Clubs in force from time to time; and to absolutely refrain from any excess 
or dissipation whatever. 

It is understood and agreed that the said party of the first part reserves the 
right, and the right is hereby freely and fully accorded to it, to suspend the 
party of the second part from playing in any game or games of ball, by reason 
of his illness, injury to him, or by reason of any insubordination or deteriora- 
tion in skill on his part: and to that end it is agreed that the said party of 
he second part shall, whenever, and as often as he may be requested so to do 
by the party of the first part, submit himself to medical examination and treat 
ment at his own expense; but the party of the first part shall be the judge o: 
whether or not the party of the second part is, at any time disqualified from 
playing with the requisite skill, and reserves the right, without regard to the 
result of medical examinations, to suspend the party of the second part from 
play at any time and for such length of time, and as often, as it may deem 
proper and for its best interests. It is further understood and agreed that for the 
period of any suspension from play, the said party of the second part shall have 

iclaim for wages against said party of the first part. 

It is further understood and agreed that if the party of the first part shall 
be, at any time, in accordance with the playing rules of the National League, 
required to transmit to the Seeretary of the League, any tine or fines inflicted 
upon said party of the second part by the Umpire, in any game of ball, the 
amount of any such fine or fines shall be deducted and withheld by said party 
of the first part from the wages due, or to become due, to the said party of the 
second part under this contract. 

It is further understood and agreed, that in all matters of discipline, and at 
all times in the ball field, the said party of the second part shall be subject 
to the control and direction of the Captain of the “Nine” for the time being, 
and shall cheerfully and promptly obey his directions and requests and recognize 

nd respect his authority in the management and control of the “Nine.” 

That it may be, at all times, to the interest of the party of the second part, 
as it is of the party of the first part, that the former shall keep in condition 
to play ball with the utmost skill, and that he shall so play, it is especially 
understood and agreed that whenever the Captain of the “Nine” or the Manager 
of the Club shall suspend the party of the second part from playing in any 
League game, by reason of any bodily infirmity, or lack of sound physical 
condition or abatement of skill or zeal on the part of said party of the second 
part, the latter shall thereupon forfeit to the Club, and the Club may retain 
and withhold from his wages, such a ratable proportion thereof, as the number 
of League Games for which he is so suspended shall bear to the whole number 
of League Games which the “Nine” is scheduled to play for the season, meaning 
and intending hereby that whenever the party of the second part shall lack will- 

gness, zeal, skill, or condition to play in any League Game he may be excused 
ind suspended from play at the option of the Captain or Manager of the “Nine,” 
ind shall therenpon forfeit and have no claim for so much of his wages in this 
Contract agreed to be paid to him in ratable proportion, as the number of games 
n which he does not play shall bear to the whole number of games scheduled 
for the season, meaning League Games only. And, in no event, shall the party 
of the second part refuse to play in any game of ball, whether it be a League 
Game or an exhibition game with a Club not in the League, in which the “Nine” 
of the Club takes part, unless excused therefrom by the Captain or Manager of 
the “Nine.” but shall, at all times, during the period covered by this Contract, 

jd himself in readiness to play, on all week days, whenever the management 

f the Club, or the Captain, may require. 

It is further understood and agreed that the party of the first part reserves 

e right to terminate this Contract at its option, at any time, for the violation 

tf any of the conditions, covenants or agreements in this Contract contained, on 
the part of said party of the second part to be performed, and that in the event 
of its termination by the party of the first part before the expiration of the time 

hove limited, from whaterer canse, the way of said party of the second part 
hall therenpon cease and determine, and no further payments shall thereafter 
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be due or payable to said party of the second part, under this Contract, or 
otherwise. 

And in consideration of the above-mentioned covenants and agreements, by said 
party of the second part to be performed (their full and entire performance }) 
him being a condition precedent to performance by the party of the first par; 
of its agreement to pay him any compensation whatever), the said party of the 
first part agrees, subject to the conditions and provisions hereinbefore and her: 
inafter stated, and subject also to the deductions aforesaid, and hereinafter stated 
to pay him for his services at the rate of One hundred and seventy-one dollirs 
and forty-three cents ($171.48) per month, during the continuance of this con 
tract, payable as follows: on the first day of May and of each following mont} 

It is agreed, nevertheless, that out of and from his wages so agreed to be pa 
him as aforesaid, the said party of the tirst part shall reserve and keep the su: 
of thirty (30) dollars, during each and every ball season while this contract 
shall be in force, for the uniform to be furnished to said party of the second part 
by said party of the first part. It being designed and intended that the player 
and not the club, shall pay for all uniforms worn by him in play, at a cost of 
thirty (80) dollars, for each ball season. It is also agreed that the player shal! 
at his own expense Keep his uniform clean and in good repair. It is further 
agreed that while absent from Boston with the “Nine” in other cities, and whil 
traveling with the “Nine,” the sum of fifty cents per day shall be deducted fron 
the player’s wages on account of the board of the player. While in Boston th: 
player shall pay the whole of his own board, and all other personal expenses 

It is also agreed by the parties hereto that this contract shall not be valid 
or binding until the receipt by the Secretary of the National League of Profes- 
sional Base Ball Clubs of a notification signed by the parties hereto, of the mak- 
ing of this contract; and it is further agreed that should the Club party hereto 
lose its membership in the National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs at 
any time before the expiration of the period eovered by this contract, then 
immediately upon such loss of membership, the mutual contract obligations of 
the parties hereto shall at once cease and terminate. 

Finally, it is understood and agreed between the parties hereto, that the party 
of the first part may, at any time prior to the completion of the period when this 
contract, by its terms, is to end, by giving to the party of the second party twenty 
days’ notice of its option and intention so to do, end and determine all its 
liabilities and obligations hereunder; in which event, upon the expiration of 
the said twenty days, all liabilities and obligations undertaken by the party of 
the first part in this contract shall at once cease and determine, and said party 
of the second part shall thereupon be also freed from his obligations hereunder 
anu shall have no claim for wages for any period after said twenty days. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part has caused these presents 
to be subscribed by its President and attested by its Secretary and its Corporate 
Seal to be hereto affixed, and the said party of the second part, in his own perso! 
has hereunto set his hand and seal, this 16th day of October A. D. 1879. 

ARTHUR N. GODEN, 
President, Boston Base Ball Assen. 
Attest: 
HiArryY WRIGHT, 
Secretary, Boston Base Ball Ass? 
[SPRAL ] E. B. Surron. 
The above contract will not be in force until countersigned by 
Harry WriGH 


ARNOLD, Fortas & PORTER, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1952 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Ft 


Dear Mr. CHatRMAN: After discussions with members of the committee sta 
counsel for baseball believed that it would be of assistance to your committee if 
the great amount of financial data which has been submitted was collated b) 
independent professional accountants. It was understood that such a stud) 
would be made a part of the record, and it was hoped that it would be of 
sistance to the committee in reaching its conclusions in the report. 
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Accordingly, the accounting firm of Arthur Andersen & Co. was employed by 
baseball to analyze the data which was submitted in the form of exhibits to the 
committee. secauuse of the limitations of time and the expense which would 
have been involved, the Andersen firm did not undertake an audit of the actual 
records. However, an exhaustive study was made of the material which had 
previously been submitted to your committee, and I think you will agree that there 
js no reason to doubt the general accuracy of the data in question. Andersen 
& Co. has now completed its report. Thirty-five copies are enclosed for the 

mvyenience of your committee and staff 

\ review of the enclosed report will be helpful, I think, to you and your com 
mittee, as it was to me, in achieving a balanced perspective on the scope of 
baseball’s economic structure and financial operations. The basic facts which 
emerge, as I feel an impartial observer would agree, are (i) that 


i 


baseball as a 
whole and the major leagues in and of themselves are very modest in their 
economic reach; and (ii) that the financial rewards are virtually negligible 
whether considered from the standpoint of margin of profit upon operating 
income or of rate of return upon capital investment. It is also clear that the 
share of baseball players in the revenues which the game produces far exceeds 
the returns to stockholders and management. The whole picture tends to sup 
port What may have sometimes seemed an overplayed theme—that the men 
invest in baseball do so primarily “for the love of the game.’ 

More specifically, the exhibits establish the following facts 
1. Compared with what is regarded as typically “big business,” baseball 
the ageregate a relatively small business operation In 1950, gross income o 
all leagues, from major to class ID, was in the aren of S65,000.000 (exhibt V. 
nak- projection to 100 percent of figures shown for reporting clubs) In other words, 
reto the characterization of baseball as a $100,000,000 business is considerably exag- 

s at gerated. The modesty of baseball’s revenues becomes strikingly apparent upon 

hen review of the 1950 income figures shown in the annexed appendix A for a rep 
resentative group of individual American corporations. As the committee will 
note, the net income of many of these corporations exceeded baseball's gros 
revenues, 


who 


is In 


s 


In order to bring the economic scale of baseball into true focus, it is also helpful 


to compare its revenues, of approXimately Sti5,000,000, with those of other 
service activities, particularly in ‘the entertainment field. According to National 
Income (1951 edition) published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
gross income of various service enterprises in 1950 was as follows (p. 191): 
Services, 1950: 
Total 574. 000, 000 
Hotels and other lodging places 394, 000, 000 
Personal services . 473, 000, 000 
Commercial and trade schools and employment agencies See O00, O00 
Business services, mn. e. ¢ 2999 O00. OOO 
Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades PER, G0. 000 
Motion pictures_- . 732, 000, 000 
Amusement and recreation (other than motion pictures H67. 000, 000 
Radio and television 550. 00, O00 


‘Source: FCC release dated Jan. 5, 1952, Public Notice 71673, 


It is of particular interest to note that baseball realized only one-tenth of the 
receipts from amusement and recreation enterprises other than motion pictures 
ind, taking motion pictures into account, only 3.7 percent of the revenues from 
such sources, 

2. Viewed solely from a business standpoint, baseball as a whole would seem 
to have little excuse for existence. According to the available figures, the net 
neome for baseball on gross receipts of 355,000,000 was pitifully small—totaling 
$220,000, or approximately 0.04 percent (exhibit V) Significantly, these figures 
reflect full coverage for the major leagues, which showed a small profit, and 

partial coverage for the minor leagues, which showed oss in all classi 
tions but one. The conelusion seems inevitable that if all figures wer 
lilable for all minor league clubs, it would be shown that all as a whole 
berated at a loss in 1950, 
The major leagues offer only meager rewards from a tinancial standpoint 
150 the combined net income of the 16 American and National Lea tean 
only 11 percent, exclusive of the operations of their far 
of the farm operations of the major leagues reduces the 
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de minimus level—a profit of $394,000 from operating income of $40,953,001 
less than 1 percent (exhibit I). 

4. The farm system is not a profitable sideline for major league activities 
but a necessary activity dictated by the necessity of developing players of m 
league stature through the minor leagues, and the conjunctive impossil 
of financing minor league operations with local capital. 

As exhibit I establishes, baseball lost almost $3,000,000, equivalent to 30 
cent of operating income on its farm system operations. These figures speak 
for themselves in refuting the claims of critics of the farm systems that 
major leagues have embarked on that type of operation for monopolistic 
poses. The losses thereby incurred, virtually equivalent to the entire jr 
from major league operations, rebut any suggestion that farm operations re; 
sent major league aggrandizement. They indicate rather that the “big leag 
inust subsidize minor league operations in order to insure a regular sourc: 
qualified major league personnel, 

5. The return on the investment in the 16 major league teams is i) 
tesimal. The total capitalization of the major league teams amounts to 
541,000 (exhibit VI). Taking into account their over-all operations, includ 
the farm systems, as shown by exhibit I, the vield on investment is less tha: 
1.5 percent. The return to the management of big league baseball is trivial 
shown by exhibit X, the total salaries and bonuses of investors in the ia 
league teams in 1950 was $775,000. This contrasts with total salaries t 
Inajor league players in the same year of $5,890,000 (exhibit IX). In additi. 
the players received in excess of $485,000 as their share of the 1950 world ser 
receipts. (Moreover, as your committee knows, the players are the beneficiaries 
of a generous pension program to which the owners have contributed alm 
$3,000,000 in the last 5 years.) 

6. Baseball affords a remarkably remunerative occupation for the pla 
The average big league salary for players who have spent 7 years in bas 
(inclusive of minor league activity) exceeds $10,000 (exhibit VII). When 
borne in mind that these represent players of an average age of perhaps 25 \ 
and that the baseball season lasts only 6 months, the figure is impressive. Cer 
tainly it would be hard to find a more rewarding source of livelihood for pers 
of comparable age and skills. 

The foregoing analysis is not intended in any way to t:inimize the impo: 
of baseball as the national sport. The contribution which baseball has mack 
our national life is abundantly reflected in the testimony before the comiii 
These economic facts of baseball life establish, however, that the game does ! 
harbor any significant problems concerning the acquisition or the exerciss 
monopoly power. It follows that this committee is not faced with issues of 
trust enforcement in respect of a business of economic importance in Amer 
trade or commerce. Rather, the facts indicate that the committee's real task 
insure the preservation of the existing baseball structure—which has wor 
confidence of the American public in baseball as a sport of unquestioned integ 

In other words, the facts are plain that the application of traditional ant 
concepts against this structure, if sanctioned by the courts, would reliev 
economic injury to the public. The only effect would be to jeopardize the con 
ation of the system which has gained and held for baseball the respect, inte: 
and support of the American public. 

The record you are considering indicates to us that your committee nay prop 
erly and contidently take the necessary steps to avoid any threat to the prese: 
vation of our national pastime, without infringing in any degree upon the les 
mate functions of the salutary body of antitrust legislation. Certainly the » 
objective of baseball is to preserve the body of rules and policies which experic! 
has shown to be essential to the maintenance of balanced competition and 
integrity of the contest on the playing field. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. A. Porrek, 
Special Counsel for Basch 


Enclosures, 
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APPENDIX A 


950 $8 950 net 
Company per a 
revenue income 


Allied Chemical. .-_. $408, 042, 285 | $41, 212, 52 International Har 
\Juminum Co.... 481, 167, 046 46, 856, 5 vester 
{merican Can 555, 254, 576 34, 254 l International Nickel 
\merican Smelting. _. 8). 151, 42, 718 82: International Paper 
imerican Radiator 284, 811, 746 28, 453, 4! Jones & Laue i 
& T , 261, 528, 032 , 1461 Kennecott Copper 
in Tobacco l 18, 5S: 732, 7 Kroger Co 
nda Copper 22, 908 1, GRD. Montgomery Ward 1, 170, 491, 801 
& 5. F 2, 475, 6 2, 141, 7 1.C. Penney 949, 711, 73 
Rethlehem Steel. _. , 439, 821, § 2, 976, OF R.C.A 84,425, 121 
rg Warner ‘ 30, 924, 422 29, 027. 22 R. J. Reynolds 759, 856.001 
ngton Mills : 286, 970, 5 7,911,305 | Schenley 54. 223. 369 
elanese 232, : , 341 : 4 
Chrysler 
‘oea-Cola 
Creole Petroleum I rhi 
Du Pont oa 528, 307. GOL, § Westinghouse Air 
General Electric. _- q 45 3, 424, { Brake 
General Motors. ; i ) 34, 044, 0% Westinghons El 
Goodrich o ‘ 4: 2 34, 708, 355 tric 
Humble Oil = 3, , j 12% 359, § Youngstown Sheet & 
nland Steel ) F 5, f 


»3, j b 
1. B.M 2 33, 301, : Woolworth 
Operating profit—no gross re 


Report TO SPECIAL COUNCIL FOR ORGANIZED BASEBALL, ISSUED IN DECEMBER 1951 


ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co., 
Washington, D. C.. December 19, 1951 
Mr. Pact A. Porter, 
Special Counsel for Organized Baseball: 

From the financial information and related data made available by the organ 
izations engaged in the operation of baseball teams and filed with the congres- 
sional committee investigating organized baseball, we have prepared the accom 
panying exhibits : 

SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITS 


Erhibit title 

American and National League teams combined, subsidiaries of the Amer 
ican and National League teams combined, and American and National 
League teams and subsidiaries combined, combined statements of income 
for 1950 : ae 

American League teams combined, combined subsidiaries of Ameri: 
League teams, and American League teams and subsidiaries combined, 
combined statements of income for 1950 

National League teams combined, combined subsidiaries of National 
League teams, and National League teams and subsidiaries , 
combined statements of income 

American League teams and subsidiaries and National League teams and 
subsidiaries included in combined statements of income (exhibits I, il, 
and III) a ‘ , 

Organized baseball, combined summary of team operations by league classi 
fication, 1950 ; 

American League teams combined, National League teams combined, and 
American and National League teams combined, combined statements of 
capitalization at the end of 1950 

American and National League teams combined, players’ salaries for 1901 

lassified by the number of years each player had been in professional 

baseball through 1951 Vil 
rican League teams combined, National League teams combined, Amer 
n and National League teams combined, net income (loss) for the 
irs 1939 through 1950 
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SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITS—Ccontinued 
Exhibit title Evhib 


American League teams combined, National League teams combined, 

American and National League teams combined, salaries paid players 

for the years 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950 
American League teams combined, National League teams combined, 

American and National League teams combined, salaries and bonuses 

paid to stockholders for the years 1946 through 1950 
Graph showing: 

American and National League teams combined, net income (loss) 
for the years 1939 through 1950 (exhibit VIII). 
American and National League teams combined, salaries paid players 
for the years 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950 (exhibit LX). 
American and National League teams combined, salaries and bonuses 
paid to stockholders for the years 1946 through 1950 (exhibit X)__- XI 
Notes to exhibits (an integral part of the exhibits). 

A considerable volume of data was filed, some in detail and some in condensed 
form; the captions and Classification of items were not in all instances uniform; 
and the dates and periods covered varied. The nature of the available informa- 
tion made it necessary to make certain assumptions, regarding the classification 
of income and expenses, ete., in order to combine and summarize the data for the 
exhibits. <A brief description of certain of the assumptions made and accountin 
judgments exercised is set forth in the accompanying notes to the exhibits. 

We have made no audit or verification of any of the material from which the 
accompanying exhibits were prepared, but they have been assembled in accord- 
ance with accepted accounting principles and, we believe, present reasonable 
summaries of much of the financial data submitted regarding organized baseball. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR ANDERSEN Co 
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Exuierr 1V.—American League teams and subsidiaries and National L: 
teams and subsidiaries—included in combined statements of income, 1950 


Parent Subsidiaries 


NATIONAL LEAGUE CLURS | (66 in number) 


National League Baseball Club of Boston, 
ne, 


Milwaukee American Association 
| Hartford Bees, Inc 
Evansville Baseball Club, Inc 
Fau Claire Bears, In 
Twin City Baseball Corp 
Brooklyn, National League Baseball Club, 
Inc. 
Ebbetts, MehKeever, Exhibition Co 
Car bridge Dodgers Baseball Club, Ine 
Danville Dodgers Baseball Club, Ine 
The Pioneers Baseball Club, Ine 
Fort Worth Baseball Club, Inc 
Greenwood Dodgers, Inc_. 
Montreal Baseball Club, Inc 
Nasbau Dodgers Baseball Club, Inc 
Newport News Dodgers Baseball Clab, Inc 
Ponca City Dodgers, Inc 
Santa Barbara Dodgers Baseball Club, Ine 
St. Pau! Ball Club, Ine 
The Royals of Three Rivers, Inc 
Valdosta Dodgers Baseball Club, Inc 
Chicago National League 
Los Angeles Baseball Club-. 
Pes Moines Cubs, Inc 
Decatur 
Sprinefield Cubs, Inc. (Massachusetts) 
rhe Sprinefield Baseball Co., Inc 
Visalia Baseball Association 
Cincinnati Baseball Club Co 
lulsa Sports Corp 
Columbia Reds, Ine 
Oaden Reds, Inc. 
Charleston Bas ball Club, Inc 
Muncie Baseball Club 
National Exhibition Co. (New York) 
Jersey Exhibition C 
Fort Smit! Baseball Co 
Trenton Baseball Club, I 
Minneapolis Baseball and letic Association 
Sanford Baseball Association, In 
Philadelphia National League Club-.- 
Utica Phillie Base *ball Cl m Inc 
1c Inb, 
.In 
I 


Bradford Phillies Baseball Club, Ine 


Pittsburgh Athletic Co., Inc 
Forbes Field Co 
Tuest, Inc 
| Bartlesville Pirates, Ine 
Charleston Pirates, Inc 
Greenville Pirates, Inc 
New Orleans Pirates, Inc 
| Salisbury Pirates, Ine 
Tallahassee Pirates, Inc 
Waco Pirates, Inc_. 
St. Louis National Baseball!Club, Inc | 
Albany Baseball Club, Inc 
| Allentown Cardinals, Inc 
| Columbus Baseball Club, Inc 
| Columbus Red Birds, Inc 
| Fresno Cardinals, Ine 
Goldsboro Cardinals, Inc 
Hamilton Red Wing Baseball Club, Ltd 
Houston Baseball Association, Inc 
Johnson City Baseball Association, Inc 
| Lynchburg Cardinals, Inc 
| Omaha Cardinals, Ine 
Pocatello Baseball Club, Inc 
Rochester Red Wing Baseball Club, Inc 
St. Joseph Cardinals, Inc 
| Salisbury Cardinals, Inc 
| The M intro ery Rebels, Ine 
| Winston-S Jem Cardinals, Inc 
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Exumit IV.—American League teams and subsidiaries and National League 


Continued 


Parent 


AMERICAN LEAGUB CLURS 


ton American League Baseball Co-- 


meriecan League Baseball Club of Chicago, 
eveland Baseball Corp. (6 months to) 


etroit Baseball Co 


York Yankees, Inc 


Amertcan Baseball Club of Philadelphia 


can League Baseball Co. of St. Louis 


Washington American League Baseball 


lub. 


teams and subsidiaries—included in combined statements of income, 1950— 


Louisville Baseball Club, Ir 
Scranton Electric City Baset 
Scranton Stadium, Inc 

San Jose Baseball Club, Inc 


Waterloo Baseball Clut 
Wisconsin Rapids Baset 
Superior Baseball Club 


Wilkes-Barre Baseball Co., 
Kearn County Baseball Clu 
Burlington Baseball Club, I 


Briggs Baseball Co., Inc 
Villiamsport Area Baseba 
Toledo Athletic Ce 
Jamestown Athletic Cor; 


ted Springs Baseball C} 
ivannah Baseball and A 


oro 


jedo B 
imo 


I seball Ce 
Al itv Baseball ¢ 

Elmira Area Basebal! Club, I 
Springfield Browns Baseball ¢ 
Youngstown Browns Baseball ¢ 
Glote-Miami Baseball Club 
Marshall Brown's Baset 
Dodier Realty & Inve 


ent ( 


“*hattanooga Baseball Co 
harlotte Baseball r 


‘abarrus Baseb: 


A 
ll & A 
mporia Baseball Club, Ir 
Orlando Senators, In 
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Exurpir VI.—American League teams combined, National League teams com- 
bined, and American and National League teams combined—combined state- 
ments of capitalization at the end of 1950 ' 


American League 
teams combined 


Percent 
of total 
capital- 
ization 


Amount 





Borrowed capital - . - ‘ $7, 894, 000 41 | 
Preferred stock 


Common stock ; | 3,614,000 
Surplus_.. MAL | 12,300, 000 | 


15, 914, 000 | 
Less, carrying value of common 
stock held in treasury 4, 391, 000 


11, 523, 000 





Total capitalization eae 19, 417, 000 | 


Footnotes at end of exhibits. 
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Exarerr VIII.—American League teams combined, National League teams com- 
bined, American and National League teams combined, net income (loss) for 


the years 1989 through 1950* 





American 
and National 
League teams 

combined 


| American 


| 


League teams 
combined 


National 
League teams 
combined 





$452, 000 
629, 000 
440, 000 


3, 338, 000 | 





$48, 000 
427, 000 
359, 000 
134, 000 
(106, 000) 
738, 000 
726, 000 
2, 865, 000 | 
2, 328, 000 | 
2, 064, 000 | 
1, 629, 000 | 
1, 744. 000 





793, 000 
378, 000 
427, 000 
702, 000 
, 504, 000 


> 


1 
1 
] 





Footnotes at end of exhibits. 


Exuipit IX.—American League teams combined, National League teams com- 
bined, American and National League teams combined, salaries paid players 


for the years 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950 





American 
and National 
League teams 

combined 


American 
League teams 
combined 


National 
League teams 
combined 





$3, 274, 000 
2, 745, 000 
4, 873, 000 
5, 890, 000 


| 
| 


$1, 750, 000 
1, 356, 000 
2, 661, 000 
2, 981, 000 


$1. 524, 000 
1, 387, 000 
2, 212, 000 
2, 909, 000 





Exummir X.—American League teams combined, National League teams com- 
bined, American and National League teams combined, salaries and bonuses 


paid to stockholders for the years 1946 through 1950 ° 





American 
and National 
League teams 

combined 


American 
League teams 
combined 


National 
League teams 
combined 








$768, 000 
$45, 000 
710, 000 
765, 000 
775, 000 





$407, 000 
479, 000 
373, 000 
433, 000 
511, 000 





$361, 006 
366, 000 
337, 000 
332, 000 
264, 000 





Norg.—In several cases where detail of income and expense items was not reported by one or more of the 
teams, this detr fl was estimated. Where such estimates were necessary, the method generally followed was 
sllocate the items in the average ratio found to exist between the detail of similar items reported by similar 

farms. 

The individual income statements of American and National League teams and subsidiaries from which 
these exhibits were prepared appeared to have been prepared on the accrual basis except for those statements 
~ mitted by American League Baseball Co. of St. Louis and its subsidiaries which reported on the cash 


int . 
Tables prepared without audit by Arthur Andersen & Co. 


'The individual income statements from which these exhibits were prepared were for years ended at 
various d tes. The period covered by the individual income statements for 1950 of American and National 
League teams and their subsidiaries is set forth in exhibit IV. The income statement for Cleveland Base- 
ball Corp. (American League) was for the 6 months erded Nov. 30, 1950. 

?It is not known whether the subsidiaries of American ard National League teams included in these 
exhibits comprise all the subsidiaries owned by the American and National League teams. A schedule of 
companies included as subsidiaries is set forth inexhibit IV. These subsidiaries were treated as having been 
| owned 100 percent for the entire year 1950, except for Savannah Baseball and Amusement Association, the 

captial stoek of which American’ Baseball Club of Philadelphia held 57.2 percent. 

' + In combining the income statements of American and National League teams and their subsidiaries, such 
tercompany eliminations as were apparent in the data submitted to us were made. 
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‘ For the most part, income and expenses shown are gross. However, some net figures are included 
both income and expense classifications. Concession income as reported and as included here represents 
net concession income for most of the teams. Training expense also includes net figures for some of the clubs 
Federal and other income taxes, as shown by the combined statements of income, represent amounts re. 
ported by the various teams. 

§ Not availible. 

* The combined summary of team operations for 1950 by league classification which is set forth in exhit 
does not include all teams in each classification. The number of teams included in each classific:t < 
set forth in exhibit V along with the number of teams reported to be in each classification in 1951 by 
Baseball Blue Book, 1951 edition, The income statements for the teams included were for years ended gt 
various d ites in 1950 or early 1951 and covered periods including the 1950 baseball season. 

7 The combined statement of capitalization set forth in exhibit VI was prepared from balance she: 
various dates in 1950. With the exception of the Cleveland club, the balance sheets were dited as 
close of each club's fiscal year 1950 which dite corresponds to those year-end dates set forth in exhibit [\ 
In the case of Cleveland, a balance sheet dited My 31, 1950, was included in the combination in exhibit \ 

§ Due to incomplete information, it was possible to include salaries for only 389 major league play 
exhibit VII. Generally, major league players are 400 in number since each of the 16 major league tea: 
allowed 25 active players after the season gets under way. The players included were those on the actiy 
lists of the American and Nationil League teams at July 1, 1951. 

» Stockho!ders’ salaries are included for all but one of the 16 clubs in the American and National League, 
No stockholders’ salaries were submitted as being paid by this team 


iv 
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UnrIvoRM Contract Usep ny Mason LeEAGuES DuRING FEDERAL LEAGUE Wak, 


l I 
1914-15 


{Fisher, 1915-16-17] 


PLAYER’S CONTRACT AS PRESCRIBED FOR THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSION A) 
Base BALL CLUBS BY THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The American League Baseball Club of New York wirn R. Fisher. 


I hereby certify that I have, at this date, received, examined, and noted of 
record the within Contract, and that it is in regular form. 
B. B. JOHNSON, 
President, American League of Prof. B. B.C. 


Probationary Contract, Approved____ 
Regular Contract, Approved July 16, 1914. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PLAYERS AND CLUB PRESIDENTS 


Every player before signing a major league contract should care- 
fully scrutinize the same to ascertain whether all of the conditions 
agreed upon between the Player and Club President have been 
incorporated therein, and if any have been omitted the player should 
insist upon having all the terms, conditions, promises and agree- 
ments inserted in the contract before he signs the same, If at any 
time as a result of an official investigation it is ascertained that an 
agreement of any kind between a major league club president and a 
player is not fully set forth in the player's regular contract, or made 
a part thereof, then a penalty shall be inflicted against the club vio- 
lating this provision in the sum of $500.00, the same to be paid into 
the treasury of the League of which the contracting club is a mem- 
ber, and the said contract shall be null and void, and the player 
unconditionally released. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE PLAYER'S CONTRACT 
REGULAR 


Articles of Agreement, between the American League Baseball Club of New 
York of the City of New York, in the State of New York a club member of a 
League known as the “American League of Professional Base Ball Clubs,” party 
of the first part, hereinafter called the Club, and R. Fisher of the City of 
Middlebury in the State of Vermont, party of the second part, hereinafter called 
the Player. 

Witnesseth : That in consideration of the mutual obligations herein and hereby 
assumed, the parties to this contract severally agree as follows: 

1. The club agrees to pay the player for the season ®f 1915-16-17, beginning 
on or about the 14th day of April, 1915-1€-17, and ending on or about the 14th 





cluded 
epresents 
the clubs 
lwunt 


SIONAI 


ited of 


f New 
r of a 
party 
‘ity of 
called 


hereby 


inning 
e 14th 
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day of October, 1915-16-17, a salary at the rate of Four thousand, seven hundred 
& fifty dollars for such season; and an additional sum at the rate of Fifteen 
hundred & eighty three dollars & thirty three cents for such season, said addi- 
tional sum being in consideration of the option herein reserved to the club in 
Clause 10 hereof ; said additional sum to be paid whether said option is exercised 
or not, making the total compensation to the player for the season herein 
contracted for SLX thousand, three hundred & thirty three dollars & thirty three 
cents. 

All payments to be made as follows: 

In semi-monthly installments after the commencement of the period covered 
by this contract, unless this contract shall be terminated by the club while the 
player is “abroad” with the club for the purpose of playing games in which event 
the installment then falling due shall be paid on the first week-day after the 
return “home” of the club. Provided, however, that if the player is net in the 
service of the club for the entire season, then he shall receive such proportion 
of the season’s salary, or of the monthly salary multiplied by six, stated in this 
contract, as the number of days of actual employment bears to the mumber of 
days in the season or the number of days in the season plus the additional number 
of days for which the player is held, provided he be not held more than six months 
from the beginning of the season. 

2. The club may from time to time during the continuance of this contract 
establish reasonable rules for the government of its players “at home” and 
“abroad,” and such rules shall be a part of this contract as fully as if hereir 
written and binding upon the player; and for violation of such rules or for any 
conduct impairing the faithful and thorough discharge of the duties incumbent 
upon the player, the club may impose reasonable fines upon the player and dednet 
the amount thereof from any money due or to become due to the player. The 
club may also suspend the player for violation of any rules so established, and 
during such suspension the player shall not be entitled to any compeusation 
under this contract. When the player is fined or suspended, he shall be given 
olice in writing, stating the amount of the fine or the duration of the suspenus on 
und the reason therefor. 

3. Should the player be disabled, or his ability to perform his duties be im 
paired at any time during the term herein prescribed, the club may deduct from 
the amount then due, or to become due under this contract, such proportion there 
fas the period of said disability or impairment may bear to the term herein 
prescribed ; but no such deduction shall be made by reason of any accident or 
injury received by the player while in performance of his regular duties under 
the direction of the club, unless such injury or accident shall wholly or partly 
incapacitate the player for a period of fifteen days, in which event this contract 
may be terminated at the option of the club, provided, however, that the player 
shall be given written notice thereof by the club. 

1. Should the player become disabled, as provided in the preceding section, lie 
will submit himself to a medical examination and treatment by a regular phy 
sician, in good standing, to be selected by the club, such examination when made 
at the request of the club shall be at its expense, unless made necessary hy 
some act or conduct of the player contrary to the terms of this agreement o: 
rules and regulations made under it. 

>». The club shall furnish the player with two complete uniforms, exclusive ot 
shoes, the player making a deposit of $30.00 therefor, which deposit. shal! be 
returned to him at the end of the season or upon the termination of this 
tract, upon the surrender of the uniforms by him to the club. And the club 
shall provide and furnish the player while “abroad” or traveling with the club 
in other cities with proper board, lodging, and pay all proper and necessary 
traveling expenses, including Pullman accommodations and meals en route. 

5. In order to enable the player to fit himself for the duties necessary under 
the terms of this contract, the club may require the player to report for practice 
at such places as the club may designate, and to participate in such exhibition 
contests as may be arranged by the club for a period of 30 days prior to the 
l4th day of April 1915-16-17, the club to pay the traveling expenses, including 
Pullman accommodations, and meals en route of the player from his home city 
to the training place of the club, whether he be ordered to go there direct or b 
Way of the city of New York. In the event of the failure of the prayer to so 
report for practice and participate in the exhibition games, as provided for, a 
penalty of at least $100.00 may be imposed by the club, the same to be deducted 
from the compensation stipulated herein, 
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7. The club may, at any time after the beginning and prior to the completion 
of the period of this contract, give the player 10 days’ written notice to end ani 
determine all its liabilities and obligations hereunder, in which event the liabili- 
ties and obligations undertaken by the club shall cease and determine at the 
expiration of said 10 days. The player, at the expiration of said 10 days, shal! 
lh freed and discharged from all obligation to render service to the club. If 
such notice be given to the player while “abroad” with the club, he shall be 
entitled to his traveling expenses, including Pullman accommodations and meals 
en route, to the city of * * *, (This section was X’d out on the contract.) 

8. The player agrees to perform for the club, and for no other party, during th: 
period of this contract (unless with the written consent of the club), such dutie: 
pertaining to the exhibition of the game of baseball as may be required of him 
by said club, at such reasonable times and places as said club may designate for 
the American League season for the year 1915-16-17, beginning on or about 
the 14th day of April, 1915-16-17, and ending on or about the 14th day of October, 
1915-16-17, unless sooner terminated in accordance with other provisions hereof 

9. The player will not, either during the playing season, or before the com 
mencement or after the close thereof, participate in any exhibition baseba!! 
games, indoor baseball, basket ball or foot ball, unless the written consent of 
the club has first been given to him. 

10. The player will, at the option of the club, to be exercised on or before 
February 1st, 1918, enter into a contract for the succeeding season upon all the 
terms and conditions of this contract, save as to Clauses One and Ten, and the 
salary to be paid the player in the event of such renewal shall be the same as 
the total compensation provided for the player in Clause One hereof, unless it 
be increased or decreased by mutual agreement. 

{i, The club shall not transfer the services of the player to any other club 
without furnishing the player in writing all of the conditions under which 
said transfer is made and showing what team has claim to his services and 
what that claim is. 

12. The club will not discriminate against the player because of his connec- 
tion with the Baseball Players’ Fraternity. 

13. The “Notice” printed in red ink at the head of this contract is hereby made 
a part hereof. 

It is also agreed that player R. Fisher shall receive $500.00 extra as a bonus 
on his 1914 contract. 

It is also agreed that if player R. Fisher is released to any other club he shall 
receive the same salary and conditions of this contract. 

By mutual consent of both parties clause 7 has been stricken out. [F. J. 
Farrell. 

IN _~ WuereoF. The parties hereunto have executed this contract in 
duplicate, each of which shall be considered an original, one copy being retained 
by the club and one copy by the player, this A. D. 
pe 

Printed clause 7 hereof was’stricken out and the interlineations on line 1 of 
clause 10 were inserted before signing. 

[SEAL] 

Tue AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL CLUB OF NEw York, 
By FRANK J. FARRELL, President. 

Ray L. FisHer, Player. 

WITNESS: 
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COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1940 


SCHEDULE 1.—Cash receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1940 


Cash on hand and in banks, Oct. 31, 1939 (exhibit A)... $105, 985. 77 
Receipts : 
World series, 1940, gate and broadcasting re- 
te deed too ooecee Pe a. ee | 
City series, 1940, Chicago, gate receipts (sched- 
| SRS ah se: ot eS oe 115, 611. 00 
All star game, 1940, St. Louis, gate receipts 
(schedule 6)___~ : eas 36, 723. 03 
Total receipts, baseball games and broad- 
Ae ey ee iain F 1, 474, 662, 2 
Sundry receipts: 
Proceeds of investments 
eS a ae $170, 902. 92 
Less: Balance due from 
Goodbody & Co__-__- 30. 


$170, S72. 

Interest received on invest- 

i oe 5, 030. 22 
Fines collected 6, 294. 
Babcock, Rushton & Co., bal 

ance due Oct. 51, 1940_ 
Insurance refund on 1939 

all star game 


Total sundry receipts_______~~-_- ‘ 182, 506. 81 


Total receipts ee bibles icibivenabeiedeis Ree aa oe 


Total cash to be accounted for 1, 763, 154. S2 
Disbursements : 
World series, 1940, distribution 
and expense (schedule 5) $1, 152, 857, 36 


Less: 
1940 world series’ me- 
mentos and pennant, 
not paid 3, O72. 60 
Social security taxes 
due on M40 world 
series’ distribution 
(estimated ) 


$1, 148, 272. 73 

City series, 1940, Chicago dis- 

tribution and expense (sched- 
SS ee 

Less: Social security taxes 

due on 1940 city series 

distribution (estimated) 175. 47 


104, 696. 19 


All-star game, 1940, expenses 
(schedule No. 6) - 12, 211. 70 
Add: Payments to Ameri- 
can and National League 
welfare funds__--- Seite 


20, 000. 00 
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SCHEDULE 1.—Cash receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1940—Continued 


Disbursements—Continued 


Investments purchased, cost____-_-----__---___ $45, 000. 00 
Fixed assets purchased_____- ------__-_____- 678. 83 
Payments to American Legion for account of 
American Legion junior baseball- AES en 20, 000. 00 
Payments to American and N: itional ‘Leagues 
re junior league trophies.._................. 3, 500. 00 
Payments to the Association of Professional 
Baseball Players____- ae 58, 996. 18 
Social security taxes on world series ‘distribu- 
eee ‘ 15, 032. 36 
World series’ mementos for 1939 _________ 2, 900. 00 
World series’ pennant for 1939____.________-__ 172. 60 
General and administrative ex- 
penses (exhibit B)-----__- ~ $111, 171. 27 
Less: 
Depreciation on equip- 
ment reserved____ -_— 263. 81 
Loss on sale of invest- 
I Si hastened eterna 688. 48 
~~ 110, 218. 98 


952 2. 29 





Payments to American and National Leagues 
for legal expenses, re: broadcasting and 





Western Union contracts__...___-..___.--_ 18, 000. 00 

NN OT tats veh maces 6. 00 
en | ES Ogee Ea ge LE ATE AE, $1, 559, 510. 10 
Balance, cash on hand and in banks, Oct. 31, 1940 (exhibit A)___- 203, 644. 72 


Summary of cash on hand and in banks as at Oct. 31, 1940: 
Cash on hand: Office petty cash fund________~- $0. 43 
Cash in banks: 
National Boulevard Bank 


"42>. ae $82, 767. 64 
The National Oity Bank of 
ky een 48, 959. 78 
City National Bank & Trust 
Go. of Chicaso......... 20, 560. 96 
Central Trust Co. of Cin- 
|: SRS er a a 13, 912. 43 
National Bank of Detroit__ 37, 443. 48 
NE RIA TAN I an a cies ccticnmnitc 2038, 644. 29 


Total cash on hand and in banks, 





Oct. 31, 1940 Cexnielt A) ...........- 203, 644. 72 
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STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 


COMMISSIONER’s OFFICE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1946 


SCHEDULE 1.—Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year 


ended Oct. 3, 1946 


Cash in banks, Noy. 1, 1945 (exhibit A) 
Receipts during year: 


$202, 609. 15 


World Series, 1946—Gate receipts (schedule 2)_ $1, 052, 900. 


Proceeds from sale of Middle West Corp. stock_ 
Interest on Government bonds 

All-star game__-__--- SR ae a SS ee 
Sn es ten eat agdiapaceneies = 


RR SFER ES Sea ne ee a a 
Disbursements during year: 
General and administrative ex- 
penses (exhibit B)--.-------_- $133, 681. 73 
Less provision for depreciation__- 267. 82 


Total 133, 413. 91 


Add: 
Withholding taxes, Oct. 
1945 750. 25 
Accrued expenses, Oct. 
a a eee 474.43 
1, 224. 68 
World Series, distributions and 
expenses (schedule 2)_------- 929, 099. 49 
Less: 
Accrued expenses, Oct. 31, 
| RRR a ies 13, 565. 61 
Accounts receivable, Oct. 
328. 00 


13, 893. 61 


| _ 915, 205.88 


Add: 
Accrued expenses Oct. 31, 
1945 : Ss 5, 581. 07 
Accounts receivable, Oct. 31 
| RE ee eres 1, 069. 70 
Additional 1945 World Series 
expenses 1, 600. 00 


8, 250. 


American League junior baseball 
Furniture and fixtures 


58, O48, 82 
298. 
25, 000. 
2, 714. 92 
1, 138, 961. 94 





... 1,341, 571. 09 


$134, 638. 59 


923, 456. 65 
20, 000. 00 
5, 356. 38 


—_———_———— 1, 083, 451. 65 


Cash in banks, Oct. 31, 1946, as under (exhibit A) 


Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio__._---- 


Be Wee. 3S ae Sn ie a I aa 


NotTe.—Subject to comments in text attached. 


258, 119. < 
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ScHEDULE 2.—World Series income and expenses for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1946 





Total 
receipts 





INCOME 
Gate receipts: 

St. Louis National League Club: 

Oct. 6, 1946, game No, 1... 

Oct. 7, 1946, game No. 2... 

Oct, 13, 1946, game No. 6. —- 

October 15, 1946, game No, 7. 
Boston American League Club: 

Oct. ¥, 1946, game No. 3.- 

Oct. 10, 1946, game No. 4. 

Oct. 11, 1946, game No, 5. .- Seite 


Total World Sertes 1946 gate receipts 


DISTRIBUTIONS 
Clubs’ and leagues’ shares: 
St. Louis National League Club_ 
3oston American League Club_- 
National League 
American League 


Players’ shares: 
St. Louis National League players___-~ 
Boston American League players—+_—-- 
Brooklyn National League players_- 
Detroit American League players 
Chicago National League players 
New York American League players__- 
Boston National League players_- was 
Washington American League players__ 


Total 
EXPENSES 


Umpires’ compensation and expenses____- 429 55 
Business representatives’ compensation and expenses — 2, 269, 68 
Scorers’ compensation —__--___- 1, 400. 00 
League presidents’ expenses__._-----~~ — ‘ os 1, 645. 09 
Tickets (net) eadiiente ; 6, 375. 53 

1, 302. 76 

2, 417. 03 
Mementos —_ _- < ae a ee Oe ae soni 1, (WHO OO 
Transcripts B CE BOG. OO 


IE eickathataconisas ™ = : ies 19 


Total distributions and expenses_-_- 


Net income (exhibit B)--....._.__-_-_--_-_- es me 3, S00. 51 


Note.—Subject to comments in text attached. 
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Exurisit C.—Analysis of net worth for the fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1946 and 1945 


Year ended— 


Oct. 31, 1946 | Oct. 31, 1945 


Balance, beginning of vear_-. = $258, 777. 36 | 25, 607. 75 
Changes during year | 
Net profit or loss for year (exhibit B) ae _— Sl 5, 249. § 4,131.54 
Adjustment of reserve for fluctuations in market value of securities. - 
Prior year’s world series expense adjustment ES 
American Airlines, Inc., deposit. i 
Adjustment of prior year’s expense accruals___- 


2, YS8. 27 
1, 600, 625. 00 
425.00 


Balance, end of year (exhibit A) 251, 638. 





Nore.—Subject to comments in text attached. 
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COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1947 


SCHEDULE 1.—Statement of cash reccipts and disbursements for fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1947 
Cash in banks, Nov. 1, 1946 (exhibit A) ee ae cles $258, 119. 47 
Receipts during year: 
World series, 1947, gate receipts (schedule 2)__ $1, 781, 348. 92 
World series, 1947, television rights 65, 000, 00 
Interest on Government bonds ; 2,150. 00 
4, eee ees dew ; 7, 000. 00 
National and American “League contributions 
for American Legion junior basebal! 20, 000, 00 
National and American League contributions 
for Mrs. Landis pension : 10, 000, 00 
Refund of 1946 all star game expenses 1, O78. 66 
Refund of Al Niemis expense - i 1, 718. 28 
Misce ths ineous receipts 157. 7h 
1, SSS, 763. 61 


Total _- = , ... 2, 146, 883. 08 
Disbursements during year: 
General administrative expenses 
(exhibit DB) 


Less: 
Provision for depreciation 
Accrued withholding taxes, 
Oct. 31, 1947 


624. OT 
$143, G99. 88 
World series, distribution and ex 
penses (schedules) 1, 548, 642. 28 


Less: 
Accrued expenses, Oct. 31, 
1947 : 262.075. 51 
Accounts receivable, Oct. 51, 
1946 ; olen 1, 025. 7 
205, 101, 
Total 


Add: 
Accrued expenses, Oct 
1946 - : 13, 260.! 
Accounts receiv: ible. Oct. 31, 
1947____ Sper ate 1, 296. 
14, 557. - 
- 1, 295, O98. 51 
American Legion junior baseball a 20, 000. 00 
Mrs. Landis pension___ > ; 7, 499. 99 
Al Niemis case - hae ‘ 1, 718. 28 
Furniture and fixtures___—- ” = a 2, 468. 70 
Transfer of interest received on “Government 
bonds to Association of Professional Baseball 
Players z rd 1, 587. 50 
Transfer of 1946 ‘all- star broadcasting rights 
to Baseball Welfare Fund, Ine___--------~- 25, 000. 00 
- ——— 1, 497, 072. 36 


Cash in banks, Oct. 31, 1947 as under (exhibit A)__- sani 649, 810, 7 


Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio atadas eds : 337, 372. 31 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio_____~_ a nied 312, 438 41 


As above —— . 649, 810. 72 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1948 


Exutnit C.—Analysis of net worth for the fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1946, 
Oct. 31, 1948 


Cash in banks, Nov. 1, 1947 (exhibit A) $649, 810. 72 
Receipts during year: 
World series, 1948, gate receipts (schedule 2)__ $1, 633, 685. 
Interest on Government bonds__-----_---____ 281. 
Fines 11, 800. 00 
All-star game, 1948, television rights 2, 500. 00 
Reimbursement by pension fund: 
Share of current expenses 
Furniture and fixtures 
5, 451. 05 
Miscellaneous receipts 105. 74 





1, 653, 823. 60 


2, 303, 634. 32 
Disbursements during year: 
General administrative expenses 
(exhibit B) $130, 638. 69 
Less: Provision for depreciation_ 755. 39 
—_———————-_ $129, 883. 30 
World series, distribution and 
expenses (schedule 2) 1, 433, 962. 49 
Less: 
Accrued expenses, Oct. 
1948 ae fe 
Accounts receivable, Oct. 
1, 296. 86 


241, 030, 05 


1, 192, 932. 44 


Accrued expenses, Oct. 
THT s 262, O75. 51 
Accounts receivable, “Oct. 31, 
6, O87. 60 


268, 163. Tl 
1, 461, 095. 55 
American Legion junior baseball 45, 000. 
Additional 1948 world series expense 3, 503. 
1948 all-star game expense 
Furniture and fixtures 
1, 639, 979. 44 





Cash balance, Oct. 31, 1948, as under (exhibit A) 663, 654. 88 


Cash on hand 1.13 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio _ 54, 346. 22 
Second National Bank, Cincinnati, i 19, 407. 53 

50, 000. 00 


As above 663, 654. 88 
Note.—Subject to comments in text attached. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1949 


SCHEDULE 1.—Statement of cash receipts and disbursements, fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1949 


Cash in banks and on hand, Nov. 1, 1948 (exhibit A) $663, 654. 88 
Receipts during year: 
World series, 1949, gate receipts (schedule 2)__ $1, 129, 627 
000. 
000. 
ei 8 
3, 500. 
All-star game, 1949, television rights._.._____ 25, 000. 00 
Reimbursement by pension fund share of ex- 
UI ask ichcnes dtstgaectedatidcinastncsctileelemdldabebeeidaieandbaabdbabicmantoenbe amie 2, 900. 00 
arererrte GUE GR... 5 cette SO. 00 
—_——————— 1, 515, 820. 65 
Total_ A, ee eee eS ee 2,179, 475. 53 
Disbursements during year: 
General and administrative ex- 
penses (exhibit B) $279, 851. 22 
Less: Provision for depreciation__ 872. 59 
—_————_ $278, 978. &: 
World series, distribution and 
expenses (schedule 2) 


Less : 
Accrued expenses, Oct. 
1949 204, 284. 66 
Accounts receivable, Oct. ¢ 
6, O87. 60 
210, 372. 26 


Total 786, 268. 92 
Add: 
Accrued 
239, 733. 
2, 057. 
Additional prior year’s world- 
series expense 


242, 864. 49 
SS _ 1, 029, 133. 41 
American Legion junior baseball 48, O77. 91 
Purchase of Government bonds and accrued 
interest RT en ie se ee 250, S89. SG 
Dererere OE BECO... ne een ene 2, 155. 50 
Prepaid expense 1, 791. 83 
—— 1,611, 027.14 


Cash balance, Oct. 31, 1949, as under (exhibit A) 568, 448. 39 


Cash on hand 22. 88 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio =. 9,017.98 
Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 9, 407. 53 
Fidelity Trust Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind 50, 000. 00 

DGS, 448. 39 

Accounts payable, Oct. 31, 1949 , 284. 66 


Cash balance available for fiscal year 1950 364, 163. 73 
Notgr.—Subject to comments in text attached. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR BASEBALL FOR THE YEAR 1950 


The major leagues baseball players group insurance fund—Statement of cash 
receipts and disbursements, fiscal year ended Nov, 30, 1950 


Cash in bank (National City Bank of New York), Nov. $41, 047. 42 
Payments received: 
Major leagues central fund 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, dividend 4,138.10 
—_——— 23, 675. 21 
Total ; J : 64, 722. 63 
Payments to: The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, gross annual premium- Siccteedesthisa 


Cash in bank (National City Bank of New York), Nov. 30, 
| ee ae = “ , . eer 34, 138. 10 
To the major leagues baseball players group insurance fund: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the above statement 
of cash receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1950 
Cash on deposit in the National City Bank of New York at November 30, 1950, 
was contirmed to us by the office of Ford C. Frick, a trustee of the fund. 

In our opinion, the foregoing summary reflects the recorded cash transactions 
during the year and the cash position of the fund at November 30, 1950. 

Murpuy, LANIER & QUINN. 


fHkE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL BALL PLAYERS OF AMERICA, 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, OCTOBER 51, 1950 


Murpuy, LANIER & QUINN, 
Cincinnati, December 19, 1950. 
Mr. WALTER W. MULBsrRY, 
Seerctary and Treasury, Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your instructions, we have made an examina 
tion of the accounts maintained by you for the Association of Professional Ball- 
players of America for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1950, and submit this re 
port thereon, together with the following statements: 

Mrhibit A.—Statement of income and net worth, fiscal year ended October 31, 
1950, supported by: Schedule 1, statement of cash receipts and disbursements, fis 
cal year ended October 31, 1950. 

Cash on deposit in the Central Trust Co, at October 31, 1950, amounted to $2,- 
235.41 and was confirmed directly to us by the depository. 

United States Treasury bonds, 214’s, 1962-59 in the principal amount of $30,000 
as shown on exhibit A, were inspected on November 22, 1950, at your safety 
deposit box in the Central Trust Co., Cincinnati. During the year under review, 
$20,000 United States Treasury bond wus sold at a profit of $500, 

Interest accrued but uncollected at October 31, 1950, totaled $928.13 on the $30,- 
000 Treasury bonds held at October 31, 1950. 

During the fiscal year, as shown on exhibit A and schedule 1, $20,000 was 
transferred to the Association of Professional Ballplayers of America. 

In our opinion, based on the foregoing comments and scope of the examination, 
the appended statements correctly reflect the association's accounts at October 
$1, 1950, as maintained by you, and the changes therein for the year then ended. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Murpity, LANIER & QUINN. 
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Exuisit A.—Statement of income and net worth fiscal year ended Oct. 81, 1950 


Income: 
United States Treasury bonds: 
Interest earned Waa ena , . $796. 77 
Profit on sale___- é en. M< cs : HOO, Of 


(|: — a . : ‘ 1, 296. 7 


Expense: Auditing____-__~- ale A Se, a . 150. 00 
1, 281. 77 

Net worth, Nov. 1, 1949_._..___.__- eee 51, 879. 77 
Total 53’. 161. 54 
Transfer to The Association of Professional Ballplayers of America 20, 000, 00 
Net worth, Oct. 31, 1950, as under Ear 33, 161. 54 
Cash in bank (schedule 1) ................. ; 2, 233. 41 
Accrued interest z SS ; 928. 13 
United States Treasury bonds, 214’s, 1962-59_______ 30, 000.00 


As above_____- : Le ee ee . 383, 161. 54 
Note.—Subject to comments in text attached. 


ScHEDULE 1.—Statement of cash receipts and dishursements fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1950 


Balance, Noy. 1, 1949_____- Pee eee: ae :. a 8S 
Receipts: 
United States Treasury bonds: 
Proceeds from sale 20, 500, OO 
Interest collected : _— = 290. 52 


Total : ; ; . 22, 248. 41 
Disbursements: 
Auditing _- ae = oe $15. 00 
Transfer of funds to the Association of Professional 
Ballpiayers of America....._._._..................... 20,000. @ 


Cash in bank (the Central Trust Co.), Oct. 31, 1950__ 
NoTE.—Subject to comments in text attached 
SASERALL, 
Cincinnati, August 8, 1951. 
Mr. Pau A. Porter, 
Arnold, Fortas & Porter, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Porter: On July 19 you forwarded here copy of letter dated 
July 17 from Mr. Emanuel Celler, requesting “A complete list of all players 
declared ineligible by the commissioner since the office was created in 1921 
together with copies of any written decisions accompanying such action and a 
summary of the hearing, if any, provided such players, and a summary of any 
acceptance or rejection of applications for reinstatement by such players.” 

As I wrote you on July 23, I was uncertain as to whether Mr. Celler referred 
to players “declared ineligible by the commissioner” of his own volition (for 
conduct derimental to baseball, or similar cause) or whether he wanted a list of 
all players promulgated as ineligible for such causes as failure to report, or 
failure to contract. You replied that “For the time being at least, we have ar 
ranged with the committee to limit the scope of item 1 of Mr. Celler’s letter of 
July 17 to players declared ineligible by the commissioner on his own motion since 
1921 and to those otherwise listed as ineligible only since January 1, 1950.” 

In checking files and records, we find that in most instances players listed as 
“ineligible” were placed on the ineligible list by the commissioner at the request 
of the clubs, approved by the league presidents, for such reasons as failure to 
report, failure to contract, or contract “jumping.” Our search reveals only a 
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dozen or so cases where players were made ineligible by the commissioner ‘0: 
his own motion.” Of these, we find that only four were written up as “Forma! 
decisions.” Attached are two sets of photostatie copies of those decision: 
We have no files on these, nor do we have files on the others mentioned as hay 
ing been made ineligible by the commissioner “on his own motion.” Our on! 
source of information with respect to those is a “Special ineligible list.” 

I should explain that, about 2 vears ago, Mr. Graham Clayton, attorney for 
the commissioner’s office, recommended that all files “inactive” for a period © 
10 years, be destroyed. This was done, and the only record we have is a lis 
of such files as were destroyed. 

Item 2 of Mr. Celler’s letter of July 17 asks for “Copies of all agreement 
with leagues or clubs of organized baseball, and in case mere ‘understandings 
exist with such outside organizations for the mutual recognition of the resery: 
clause or other reasons, copies of correspondence dealing with such matters.” 

Attached are two sets of copies of correspondence with Dr. J. B. Martin, of th: 
Negro American Baseball League. I know of no other “agreements.” 

Items 3 and 4 asks for a copy of Judge Landis’ contract for his final term and 
a copy of A. B. Chandler’s contract, respectively. We do not have either on 
in this office. 

Item 5 calls for “Copies of the decisions by Judge Landis freeing large nun 
bers of players in the farm systems of the St. Louis Cardinals and Detroi: 
Tigers, 10 to 15 years ago.” 

Copies of these decisions have already been furnished. They were among th 
items listed by Peter Craig. 

Item 6 asks for “A copy of the proposal by Landis and O'Connor, presented 
about 10 years ago, to replace the farm system with a pooling arrangement t: 
subsidize minor-league ball.” 

Although I have made a thorough search of the files, I am unable to find an 
such “proposal.” 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
GEORGE A, DENMAN, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


P. S.—In connection with Item 1, the only player “otherwise listed as ineligible 
only since January 1, 1950” was Francis F. Saucier, of the St. Louis American 
League club, and copies of correspondence in connection with his case is 
attached. Copies of material being sent you is also going to Messrs. Carro! 
and Fiery. 

Player Kugene A. Paulette admits that he received money from Elmer Far 
rar, a gambler of St. Louis, as a “loan,” which he has not repaid; that this 
money was given to him by Farrar sometime after an interview with Farrar 
and another St. Louis gambler named Carl Zork, in which interview Farrar 
and Zork urged Paulette to cooperate with them in crooked gambling on bat! 
games to be thrown by this player. 

Subsequently, Paulette wrote to Farrar asking for more money, which lhe 
did not obtain. In this letter Paulette mentioned the names of two other ba 
players whom he claimed he could get to cooperate with him. In his statement 
to the Commissioner, Paulette denies absolutely that he had any justificatio: 
whatever for thus using the names of these players and asserts that so far as 
he knows they are honest men. 

*aulette denies that he has ever thrown any ball game and asserts that 
during the last playing season he held himself aloof from corrupting associa- 
tions; but the fact remains that he offered to betray his team and that he put 
himself in a vicious power of Farrar and Zork. He will go on the ineligible lis! 

Marcu 24, 1921. 

IN RE PLAYER CHARLES W. DORMAN 


The Washington American League Club has filed a contract with Charles 
W. Dorman, dated July 28, 1921, at the rate of $400 a month. The Chicago 
American League Club has filed a contract dated July 28, 1921, calling for a 
salary of $325 a month, and signed by “Charles Dorman,” with an affidavit 
from Daniel W. Long, its agent, that said contract was executed by Dorman 
about noon of the date aforesaid, and that the Washington contract was exe- 
cuted subsequently. 

Player Dorman claims he executed the Washington contract on July 27, 1921, 
and absolutely denies that he ever executed the Chicago contract. However, 
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comparison of the writing of his name and address on this contract with his 
signature and address, written in my presence, shows beyond the slightest 
doubt that the Chicago contract bears his genuine signature. 

The conduct of this player in contracting with Washington after he had 
signed the Chicago contract, and in falsely accusing Daniel W. Long of forgery 
and perjury, requires that his name be placed on the ineligible list. 

KENESAW M. LANpIS, Commissioner. 

SEPTEMBER §, 1921. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicayo, February 6, 1923. 


In re reinstatement application of Charles Dorman. 
This player was placed on the ineligible list of the Chicago American League 
Club on September 8, 1921. He now applies for reinstatement. 
In view of his apparent good conduct since the date mentioned, the application 
is granted. 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, Commissioner. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, March 24, 1924. 


In re player M. R. (Dolly) Stark and Paducah Baseball Club. 

On July 24, 1923, the commissioner wrote Dolly Stark, manager of the Paducah 
club, of the Kentucky-Illinois-Tennessee League, regarding claim of $180 pre- 
sented against him. <A copy was sent the Paducah club, with directions to with- 
hold $180 of Stark’s salary pending disposition of the claim. A copy of each 
letter was also sent the league president. 

No reply or acknowledgment having been received from any of the addressees, 
a registered letter regarding the claim was sent Paducah on August 6. That 
letter, as shown by the post office return receipt, was received by the Paducah 
club on August 8. 

No reply or acknowledgment was received, and on January 22, 1924, another 
registered letter was sent Paducah, quoting the foregoing letters and notifying 
Paducah that unless reply was received within 10 days a fine would be assessed 
against that club. The return receipt shows delivery of this letter to the 
Paducah club on January 25. 

No reply or acknowledgment having been received, Paducah was notified on 
February 15, 1924, by registered letter, that a fine of $180 was assessed against 

’aducah. The return receipt shows delivery of this letter to Paducah on Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Finally, on February 28, Paducah wrote that they “knew nothing about the 
matter until we had let Stark go.” This is contrary to the records, which show 
Stark in the line-up of the Paducah club in official games several weeks after 
Paducah's receipt of the registered letter of August 6, which was the second 
communication to Paducah respecting this matter. No explanation was at- 
tempted of Paducah’s gross, inexplicable, and willful negligence in completely 
ignoring the communications of July 24 and August 6, 1923, and January 22, 
1924. The fine has not been paid. 

Accordingly, player Stark and the Paducah club are hereby placed on the in- 
eligible list; all players of the Paducah club are declared free agents; and 
the fine of $180 is declared a lien against Paducah territory. 

KENESAW M. LANDIS, Commissioner. 


BASEBALL, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Chicago, February 10, 19380. 
In re claim of player F. N. Roach versus Montreal. 

This claim involves two periods:(1) Preceding July 16, 1929, for salary alleged 
to be due in connection with several transfers prior to that time; and (2) from 
August 1 to August 14, for which he claims salary and expenses from Montreal 
to Jeannette and return. 

As to the first period, the record includes a check given by Montreal club to 
the player on July 26, 1929, following a detailed discussion between them as 
to his claims for amounts alleged to be due him to and including July 15. This 
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check carried the endorsement: “In full settlement of all salary and expense 
claims against the Montreal club to July 15, 1950, inclusive.” The club contends 
that the player concurred in this settlement and accepted the check, but that 
after leaving the conference he crossed out the words “salary and” and cashed 
the check with the endorsement thus altered. The legal rule is that the payee 
of such a check has no right to alter the endorsement, and, by cashing it, accepts 
the settlement stated thereon notwithstanding his action in striking out a part 
of or the entire endorsement. 

The claimant wrote Secretary Farrell, of the National Association, on August 
9, 1929, that this check “included no salary Claim at all” and again on August 
22, 1929, that “the claim for salary was not discussed at all” and “the check in 
question covers nothing but expense in question up to July 15.” He also asserts 
that he changed the endorsement with the club's consent. 

Upon the hearing of the case, claimant testified that his salary claim had been 
discussed but not settled; that they had agreed “to leave the matter of salary in 
the hands of Mr. Farrell,” and “we agree to settle the claim for expenses for a 
certain amount, which was, I believe, $79.” When the check was exhibited, it 
was found to be for $121.16, and claimant then testified that the check did 
include about $40 salary for 3 days, either July 12, 13, and 14, or July 13, 14, 
and 15. Another check was then produced, dated July 15, 1929, covering pay 
ment (as endorsed thereon, over signature of this player, without alteration by 
him) of $19 expenses incident to his rejoining the Montreal club about July 12, 
rlus “salary July 11 to 15, 5 days at $400 per month, $66 less ‘advance, $25’.” 
Thereupon, claimant reverted to his original assertion that the’$121.16 check 
was exclusively for expenses and included no salary. 

The record also includes telegram from claimant to Secretary Farrell, July 
12, 1929: 

“Am adjusting financial differences with Montreal, Hold up action on salary 
and expenses.” 

And his telegram of July 15, 1929. to Mr. Farrell: 

“No adjustment with Hapgood. Mailing revised expense sheet for your further 
action.” 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that this is one of those “you did” 
and “I did not” cases in which the conflicting testimony makes it difficult to 
ascertain the actual facts. It seems clear, however, that the $121.16 check did 
include a salary settlement. The probability is that claimant has confused 
the result of the July 12-15 conference, which evidently resulted in no agree- 
ment, as shown by the foregoing telegrams, with the July 26th conference, which 
apparently did result in a settlement. Considering the record as a whole, and 
particularly the testimony and evidence produced at the hearing, the commis- 
sioner is obliged to hold that the July 26 check shows a settlement of all claims 
to July 15, 1929, inclusive. 

Respecting the claim for salary from August 1 to 14, the record shows that 
player Roach and another player were transferred by Montreal to Jeannette 
on July 31. The other player reported immediately, but Roach did not report 
until the evening of August 5. The Jeannette team was than on the road, some 
days were lost awaiting its return, Jeannette then decided he could not be used 
there, and Montreal released him unconditionally on August 9. Jeannette's 
decision apparently was influenced by the belief that he was a “class player.” 
Montreal asserts that if the player had reported promptly, Jeannette would 
have released another “class player” to make use of him, but, because of the 
delay other arrangements were made. As to the delay, Montreal asserts the 
player did not leave until Angust 4, while the player claims he left August 1 
but was delayed en route several days by an injury to his knee while getting off 
a train. No notice of this delay was given either club by the player, and in 
view of its information about his remaining in Montreal and of the fact thx! 
the player had not promptly reported, Montreal suspended him. This suspension 
remained in effect until he was released unconditionally. 

For this period, player Roach presented the following claim to the Nationa! 
Association : 

“Salary, 9 days, $120: salary, 5 days (in which to return to Montreal), $66.66; 
expenses from Montreal to Jeannette, $54; expenses from Jeannette to Montreal, 
$4.” 

From claimant's letter of August 23, 1929, it appears that of these expenses 
only about $14.50 were incidental to his reporting at Jeannette from Montreal, 
while the balance is for subsistence at Jeannette and expenses for return trip 
from Jeannette to Montreal after his unconditional release. This return trip 
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was not made; and even if it had been, there is no apparent reason why Montreal 
should be held liable for it, nor, of course, for salary after his release. 
Cancellation of the Jeannette transfer may have been due in part to claimant’s 
delay in reporting. As to that delay, the claim for “5 days in which to return to 
Montreal from Jeannette’ (a 1-day trip) well illustrates this player's attitude 
and habit whenever a transfer was involved. However, the fact that he was a 
“class man” apparently was the basic cause for the failure of the Jeannette deal, 
which Jeannette had made on condition that Roach was not a “class man.” 
Accordingly, player is allowed salary from Montreal at $400 per mouth for 
4 days at Jeannette (August 6-9) and for 2 days from Montreal to Jeannette, 
plus $14.50 for travel expense from Montreal to Jeannette in addition to the 
transportation Montreal furnished for this trip. Balance of claim is disallowed, 
KENESAW M. LANDIS, Commissioner 


BASEBALL, 
Chicago, May 14, 1930, 
Dr. F. N. Roacu, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Dear Str: I have examined the voluminous record of your correspondence 
and testimony in respect toe your financial claims against Montreal and have 
failed to find therein the slightest reference to the fact that you received $71 
from Mr. Whiteman of the Jeannette Club (S86 in cash for meals and check for 
$65), but do find repeated assertions by you that vou were paid nothing. You 
say that this was because you regarded the money as a “personal loan” and 
“strictly a personal matter between Mr. Whiteman and myself.” I communi- 
cated those statements to Mr. Whiteman and he replies: 

“Roach agreed to settle his wage claim against the Jeannette Club for the 
sum of $65. The treasurer of the Jeannette Club was out of town at the time, 
and I being chairman of the finance committee, settled this claim with the player 
in question and was reimbursed by our treasurer. 

“It was not a personal loan, as player Rouch was an entire stranger to me 
and I am not in the habit of lending money to any strangers. The amount 
$65 was agreed upon to be payment in full for services and transportation 
charges. There was no conversation or understanding between the player, Mr. 
Roach, and myself, in regard to he repaying me this money, as it wasn’t a loan.” 

As the decision of February 10, 1930, was based upon false testimony that 
you had outstanding and unpaid a claim for salary and expenses incident to 
your Jeannette transfer, whereas said obligations had been settled and paid by 
Mr. Whiteman, as an official of and on behalf of the Jeannette Club, you are 
notified that the commissioner’s decision of February 10, 1930, is hereby an 
nulled. 

You are further notified that, in view of your misstatements at the hearing 
of this claim, you are hereby placed on the ineligible list, any application for 
removal of such ineligibility to be presented to the commissioner after the lapse 
of 1 year from February 10, 1930, and to be accompanied by refund of the $57 
paid you by this office in connection with the hearing upen the above-men- 
tioned Claim. 


Yours truly, 
, Commissioner. 


{Wire dated April 17, 1951] 
WALTER W. MuLpry, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Baseball Ofice of the Commissioner, 
Cincinnati: 


We have just wired Frank Saucier as follows: “For failure to sign contract 
and report you are hereby indefinitely suspended.” 


Wirttram O. DeWirrt. 


AprIL 17, 1951. 
Mr. WittiaAmM O. DEWITT, 
President, St. Louis American League Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. DeWitt: This will acknowledge your wire of April 17, advising 
that you have notified player Frank Saucier of his indefinite suspension, for 
failure to contract and report. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
——.,, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, 
Sr. Louris Browns, 
Chicago, April 18, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM HARRIDGE, 
President, American League Office, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear WiLL: We wired Frank Saucier an: also sent you a copy of the wire and 
aiso sent Walter Muibry copy of the wire. 
In order to have Saucier placed on the ineligible list so be will not count on our 
active limits, is there anything further for us to do in the matter? 
With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Wiri1aM O. DeWrrt, President 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, 
Chicago, Ill., May 2, 1951. 
Mr. Grorce DENHAM, 
Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My Dear GeorcE: I enclose herewith copy of letter from Bill DeWitt in regard 
to the failure of Frank Saucier to report to the St. Louis Browns. You will note 
Mr. DeWitt requests that he be placed on the ineligible list instead of the sus 
pended list so that he will not count in any of their player limits. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Witt Harripce, President. 


May 3, 1951. 
Mr. FRANK SAUCTER, 
Beau Clair Hote, Okmulgee, Okla. 

My Dear Mr. Saucier: For failure to contract and report, and at the request 
of the St. Louis American League Club, approved by President Harridge, your 
name has been placed on the ineligible list. 

The rules provide that: “Any voluntarily retired or ineligible player may 
apply for reinstatement, or to have his status changed from the ineligible to th: 
voluntarily retired list. Such application shall be filed with the president of his 
major league, who shall certify the application to the commissioner, who shall 
determine whether or not the application shall be granted and who may grant it 
upon such terms and conditions as the facts may in his judgment war 
ma * + = 

With all good wishes, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


JuLy 26, 1951. 
Mr. Ruble ScHAFFER, 
General Manager, St. Louis American League Club, St. Louis 7, Mo. 

My Dear MR. ScHarrer: This will confirm telephone conversation of Friday, 
July 20, approving the reinstatement of Francis F. Saucier from the ineligible list 
as of that date. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 


memes meen, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASERALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, 1lUl., March 12, 1949 
Mr. Areert B. CHANDLER, 
Baseball Commissioner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I know you are a busy man and have a lot of problems ; 
however, I think you can master the situation. 

I wrote you some time ago in reference to the Negro American League taking 
over the Negro National League. Two clubs, the New York Black Yankees and 
the Homestead Grays, dropped out, stating that they had lost so much money 
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that they were through; by the Negro American League taking in the rest of the 
clubs our league now consists of 10 clubs: The Chicago American Giants, Mem- 
phis Red Sox, Birmingham Black Barons, Kansas City Monarchs, Indianapolis 
Clowns, Cleveland (now Louisville Buckeyes), Baltimore Elite Giants, Phila- 
delphia Stars, New York Cubans, and Houston (former Newark) Eagles. 

After we had finished organizing, the 10 clubs drew players from the New York 
Black Yankees and the Homestead Grays who had dropped out of the league. 
Baltimore drew Louis Marquez and the Chicago American Giants drew Lucius 
Faster. 

From newspaper reports which stated that C. Posey, who was the secretary for 
the Homestead Grays, has peddled these players and supposed to have sold them, 
stating that certain people had option on them. 

You told me personally that you would recognize our league contracts; Mr. 
Posey of the Homestead Grays is certainly not a member of our league. 

I certainly hate to have to present a matter like this to you, for you have 
gone all the way out to protect our league. I also did hate to see the contro- 
versy about Wilson, of the Birmingham Black Barons. 

I know you will be fair on your decisions just who these players belong to, 
and your decision, whichever way you decide, will be satisfactory with me. 

I wrote Mr. Veeck some time ago in reference to Easter; so far I haven't 
received a word from him. I do wish to state that I thank you for the past 
considerations you have given our league. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. J. B. Martin, 
President, Negro American League. 


NeGro AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 23, 1949. 
Hon. ALberr B, CHANDLER, 
Baseball Commissioner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: I do not like to bring my hardships to you, 
because I know that you have a tremendous responsibility already, but I realize 
also that you are the only one to straighten us once and for all. 

At our meeting in Chicago, February 7 and 8, 1949, Chicago drew Easter. 
Posey knew this and contacted a man here who is supposed to have been scouting 
for the Cleveland Indians. He made a deal with them for Easter to send him to 
the Pacific League. 

You promised us you would protect our league. We have the only colored 
league as far as I know, and I do not think it is fair to us. As I stated in my 
previous letter to you, the New York Yankees made me an offer for Easter, and 
when a question came up about him they withdrew their offer. Posey is not a 
member of any league, but he has a man here in Chicago who is negotiating for 
him. He is trying to outsmart the entire league. 

I feel that you have the jurisdiction and the power to rule that Faster belongs 
to the Chicago American Giants because we drew him out of the pool February 5. 
As soon as he found that out, he and his man here in Chicago got busy. To be 
very frank—and this is off the record—TI believe they had an option on Marquez. 
I further believe that the man here in Chicago postdated the option and fixed 
the entire matter up just as he is trying to do about Easter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. MArrin, President. 


Necro AMBRICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., June 7, 1949 
Hon. ALBerr B, CHANDLER, 
Commissioner of Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I wrote you a letter May 13 in reference to Wellmaker 
who was drawn by the Baltimore Elite Giants and Lucius Easter by the Chicago 
American Giants. I have been expecting to hear from you daily in reference to 
these two players. You are the only person can settle this case. 

I will reiterate what I told vou before, the Negro American League took over 
the Negro National League. There were two clubs dropped out, the Homestead 
Grays and the New York Black Yankees. The players from these 2 clubs were 
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THe AMERICAN LEAGUE OF 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, 
Sr. Lours Browns, 
Chicago, April 18, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM HARRIDGE, 
President, American League Office, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear WILL: We wired Frank Saucier and also sent you a copy of the wire and 
aiso sent Walter Muibry copy of the wire. 
In order to have Saucier placed on the ineligible list so he will not count on our 
active limits, is there anything further for us to do in the matter? 
With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
WiruiaM O. DeWirt, President 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, 
Chicago, Ill., May 2, 1951. 
Mr. Greorce DENHAM, 
Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My Dear GeorceE: I enclose herewith copy of letter from Bill DeWitt in regard 
to the failure of Frank Saucier to report to the St. Louis Browns. You will note 
Mr. DeWitt requests that he be placed on the ineligible list instead of the sus 
pended list so that he will not count in any of their player limits. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Witt HaArripce, President 


May 3, 1951. 
Mr. FRANK SAvUcrier, 
Beau Clair Hote, Okmulgee, Okla. 

My Dear Mr. Saucier: For failure to contract and report, and at the request 
of the St. Louis American League Club, approved by President Harridge, your 
name has been placed on the ineligible list. 

The rules provide that: “Any voluntarily retired or ineligible player may 
apply for reinstatement, or to have his status chanyed from the ineligible to th: 
voluntarily retired list. Such application shall be filed with the president of his 
major league, who shall certify the application to the commissioner, who shall 
determine whether or not the application shall be granted and who may grant it 
upon such terms and conditions as the facts may in his judgment war 
mF 

With all good wishes, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


Juty 26, 1951. 
Mr. Ruplr ScHAFFER, 
General Manager, St. Louis American League Club, St. Louis 7, Mo. 

My Dear MR. Scuarrer: This will confirm telephone conversation of Friday 
July 20, approving the reinstatement of Francis F. Saucier from the ineligible list 
as of that date. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 


emcees emngmentin, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., March 12, 1949 
Mr. Avtrert B. CHANDLER, 
Baseball Commissioner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I know you are a busy man and have a lot of problems ; 
however, I think you can master the situation. 

I wrote you some time ago in reference to the Negro American League taking 
over the Negro National League. Two clubs, the New York Black Yankees and 
the Homestead Grays, dropped out, stating that they had lost so much money 
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that they were through; by the Negro American League taking in the rest of the 
clubs our league now consists of 10 clubs: The Chicago American Giants, Mem- 
phis Red Sox, Birmingham Black Barons, Kansas City Monarchs, Indianapolis 
Clowns, Cleveland (now Louisville Buckeyes), Baltimore Elite Giants, Phila- 
delphia Stars, New York Cubans, and Houston (former Newark) Eagles. 

After we had finished organizing, the 10 clubs drew players from the New York 
Black Yankees and the Homestead Grays who had dropped out of the league. 
Baltimore drew Louis Marquez and the Chicago American Giants drew Lucius 
Easter. 

From newspaper reports which stated that C. Posey, who was the secretary for 
the Homestead Grays, has peddled these players and supposed to have sold them, 
stating that certain people had option on them. 

You told me personally that you would recognize our league contracts; Mr. 
Posey of the Homestead Grays is certainly not a member of our league. 

I certainly hate to have to present a matter like this to you, for you have 
gone all the way out to protect our league. I also did hate to see the contro- 
versy about Wilson, of the Birmingham Black Barons. 

I know you will be fair on your decisions just who these players belong to, 
and your decision, whichever way you decide, will be satisfactory with me. 

I wrote Mr. Veeck some time ago in reference to Easter; so far I haven't 
received a word from him. I do wish to state that I thank you for the past 
considerations you have given our league. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. J. B. MARTIN, 
President, Negro American League. 


NEGRO AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, IUl., May 23, 1949. 
Hon. ALnerr B. CHANDLER, 
Baseball Commissioner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER CHANDLER: I do not like to bring my hardships to you, 
because I know that you have a tremendous responsibility already, but I realize 
also that you are the only one to straighten us once and for all. 

At our meeting in Chicago, February 7 and 8, 1949, Chicago drew Easter. 
Posey knew this and contacted a man here who is supposed to have been scouting 
for the Cleveland Indians. He made a deal with them for Easter to send him to 
the Pacific League. 

You promised us you would protect our league. We have the only colored 
league as far as I know, and I do not think it is fair to us. As I stated in my 
previous letter to you, the New York Yankees made me an offer for Easter, and 
when a question came up about him they withdrew their offer. Posey is not a 
member of any league, but he has a man here in Chicago who is negotiating for 
him. He is trying to outsmart the entire league. 

I feel that you have the jurisdiction and the power to rule that Easter belongs 
to the Chicago American Giants because we drew him out of the pool February 8. 
As soon as he found that out, he and his man here in Chicago got busy. To be 
very frank—and this is off the record—I believe they had an option on Marquez. 
I further believe that the man here in Chicago postdated the option and fixed 
the entire matter up just as he is trying to do about Easter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. MArtin, President. 


NeGko AMKRICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Iul., June 7, 1949. 
Hon. ALBerTt B. CHANDLER, 
Commissioner of Baseball, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I wrote you a letter May 13 in reference to Wellmaker 
who was drawn by the Baltimore Elite Giants and Lucius Easter by the Chicago 
American Giants. I have been expecting to hear from you daily in reference to 
these two players. You are the only person can settle this case. 

[I will reiterate what I told you before, the Negro American League took over 
the Negro National League. There were two clubs dropped out, the Homestead 
Grays and the New York Black Yankees. The players from these 2 clubs were 
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drawn by the 10 clubs of the Negro American League. After then, Mr. Posey 
and a gentleman here in Chicago got busy, to peddle these players to the 
National and American Leagues. 

You promised tye Negro American League and the Negro National League 
that you would pf tect our players, and, in my opinion, we are the only colored 
league that has an organization. 

I wrote you a letter calling your attention to the different clubs drawing these 
men, and I received a letter from you stating that you had sent a copy of my 
letter to the president of the National Association so he could pass the informa 
tion on to the minor league heads. You also stated that you had sent a copy 
to each league president. 

So I am anxiously waiting for your decision on these players. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on lifting the suspension on the boys who jumped and went to 
Mexico. I shall be looking forward to an early reply. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. J. B. MARTIN, 
President, Neyro American League. 


JUNE 9, 1949. 
Dr. J. B. MARTIN, 
President, Negro American League, Chicago, 111. 

My Dear Dr. Martin: I have had your letters of May 23 and June 7, with 
respect to Wellmaker and Easter. 

It is perfectly true that I told you that I wanted our people to respect the 
contractual rights of the organized Negro leagues. It was not possible for us 
to foresee, however, what would happen in the case of certain clubs withdrawing 
from your league, with one of these clubs going into another Negro league, and 
still expecting to maintain the rights to those players’ contracts. 

Posey has sent me a copy of the contracts of the National Association of Negro 
Ball Players, of which he says his club is a member. 

I cannot be in the position of deciding about the property rights of the Negro 
clubs. I do not know enough about vour constitution to know whether you had 
any legal or moral right to permit the clubs remaining in your league to draft 
the players of the club, or clubs, that have withdrawn from your league. 

Posey says his club is still operating, that his players have played for no one 
else, and that he has primary rights to their contracts. I am not in a position 
to make a decision in the controversy between the Negro American Baseball 
League and owners of the Homestead Grays. 

With kind personal regards to you, and with good wishes for a successful 
season, IT am 


Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


JuLy 26, 1949. 
Dr. J. B. MARTIN, 
President, Negro American League, Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Dr. Martin: In the future will you be good enough to send to 
this oflice copies of your reserve lists? I shall appreciate your cooperation. 
With good wishes, I am 


Cordially yours, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


Necro AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Til., August 2, 1949. 
Mr. ALBERT B. CHANDLER, 
Commissioner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear COMMISSIONER: In reply to your request of July 26 in reference to sub- 
mitting to your office copies of our reserve list, please be assured that your 
request will be complied with, and I would like to add that your interest in 
usking for same is highly appreciated. 


Yours truly, 
Dr. J. B. Martin. 
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JOINT MEETING oF tHE MaAJor LeaGures Hetp ar THE CoNGreEsS Horen, CHICAGO 


DECEMBER 13, 1928, at J 


Kenesaw M. Landis, Commissioner; Leslie M. O'Connor, secretary-treasurer. 
National League: John A. Heydler, president: Cullen Cain, Harvey Traband. 
American League: Kk. S. Barnard, president; William Harridge, secretary 
National League ¢lubs: Boston, Judge Emil E. Fuchs: Brooklyn, Wilbert 
tobinson ; Chicago, William L. Veeck, John O. Seys: Cincinnati, C. J. MeDiarmid, 

S. Widriz; New York, James J. Tierney; Philadelphia, William F. Baker, 

(. Ruch, G. P. Nugent: Pittsburgh, Barney Dreyfuss, 8. W. Dreyfuss; St 
auis, Sam Breadon, Branch Rickey. 

American League clubs: Boston, Bob Quinn: Chicago, Harry M. Grabiner, J. 
L.. Comiskey, Alfred S. Austrian; Cleveland, Alva Bradley, Billy Evans, Walter 
1, MeNichols; Detroit, Frank J. Navin; New York, Col. Jacob Ruppert, kb. J. Bar 
ow; Phiiadelphia, Thomas S. Shibe, Connie Mack: St. Louis, Phillip De C 
Ball, L. C. Mekvoy ; Washington, Clark Griflith, E. B. Eynon, Jr. 

Commissioner LAaNpis. Now, gentlemen, for the information of the commis 
ioner’s office, and for the information of all of you, I would like to have a 
statement from each club here today of its owne rship or control of minor-league 
ubs. 


| 


That is necessary for the intelligent administration of the code of rules: and 

is fair to all members of this organization that they should know of the owner 
hip by members of the two leagues of minor-league clubs, or control over minor- 
eague Clubs, or contract relationships for the operation of minor-league clubs, 

Will you call the roll, Mr. O'Connor, and we will get this memorandum as the 
clubs are called 

Secretary O'CONNor, National League: Beston 

Boston Club owns and controls the Providence Club; has no other interest in 
iny other club outside of its own, 

Brooklyn: The Macon Club. 





Chiengo: The Chicago Club owns a controlling interest in the Reading Club. 
The Chicago Club has no interest whatsoever in the Los Anveles Club, which 
s owned by Mr. Willis Wrigley. .h And the Chicago Club and the Los Angeles 


Club have worked independently and have no working connection whatsoever. 
Cincinnati: Columbus, Ohio, und Peoria, IL. 
New York: Not any. 
Philadelphia: Not any 
Pittsburgh: Columbia, S. C., and Salisbury, N. C. 
St. Louis: Rochester, Houston, Danville, Dayton, Topeka. Have not settled 
Wevneshoro and Lavrel vet. 
3oston Americans: Not any. 
(thea O AlMericuns: wohe, 
Cleveland 


lr. Evans. The Cleveland Club owns the Frederick Club of the Llue Ridge 
engue: and has an arrangement with the Terre Haute Club of this natur It 
is ho interest whatever in the Terre Haute Club other than the Terre Haute 
lub agrees to handle its players, and in return the Cleveland Club agrees to 
tand any deficit of the club. If it makes any profit, the Terre Haute owners 


vet it. Last year it cost us 814,000, 

Detroit 

Mr. Navin. Evansville: Fort Smith, have a working agreement similar to Mr 
Evans with Hanover Club, 

New York Americans: No interest in any club at present but expe to have 

Vhiladelphia 

Mr. SHine. We have an interest in Portland (Oreg.) Club, but I do not think 
we have a controlling interest 


St. Louis: St. Louis American League Baseball Co. has no interest in any 


Commissioner LANpis. Has the owner of the American St. Lou I; bal 

ib an interest in any other club‘ 

Mr. Bats. Tuisa, Muskogee. Last year, speaking of losses, Tulsa lost $27,000; 
Muskevee, 817,000. 

Washington: None, 

Commissioner LANbIs. | suppose in view of what you gentlemen have said 
bout losses, common ordinary frankness requires I should say to you my regret 
s that the losses were not about 14 times that much. 

Mr. Baxi. Thanks. 


SOS] )2—-ser. 1, pt. 6——-99 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE MAJor LEAGUES, HELD AT THE BILTMORE HOTEL, NEW York, 
DECEMBER 12, 1929, 11 A. M. 


Hon. Kenesaw M. Landis presiding. 

Commissioner LANpis. Call the roll, Mr. Secretary. 

(Mr. O'Connor called the roll.) 

Commissioner LANpIs Each club in each league is represented. 

ok * * a * * ¥ 

Mr. Breapon. If the members of both leagues are through with everythin: 
they might vote on, I have something to say. 

I want to say, before I get into the real subject, that I have every respect in 
the world for Judge Landis and Mr. O'Connor. I think they have done a grea! 
deal for baseball, and I have been with them all the way. I still want to Kee; 
their friendship and I hope I will. But I have got to say what I am going to 
say because I am head of an organization that has a million dollars invested 
in two minor league clubs besides the other money in the other clubs, It is a 
lot of money and I would think I was not treating my stockholders, as well 
as myself, properly if I did not say something here today. 

Judge Landis has, to my mind, gone out of his way to hurt my business. | 
have no doubt in my mind at all that he thinks he is right in doing that, or he 
would not do it, no question about that. 1 do not question it for a second. I do 
not think anybody else does. But I think he is mistaken, and in his mistake, 
he is hurting my business. I am going to say here that I think and I know 
that the judge is broad enough that if I can convince him he is wrong, he 
wi'l admit that mistake. 

This thing has been working on me for some time and it came to a head 
on the judge’s speech at Chattanooga on the partnerships of major league and 
minor league clubs. There is no question in any of our minds or in the mind 
of anybody in baseball--and T have had 12 vears’ experience in buseball—lI take 
an active interest in it, I like the business and I love the game and I try to 
run it on the square, my end of it. These minor league clubs are so essentia! 
and so important to our business that if they are eliminated and if they drop 
out, our investment does not mean very much. 

I would say that these 16 clubs, without figuring it up, offhand, the men in 
this room represent an investment in major league clubs alone of $50,000,000 
That is big business, gentlemen, and I do not think that the man at the head 
of that business, Whom we have elected and appointed, who has done a great 
deal for us, I do not think he should make these speeches, unless after thorough 
investigation and at least after consulting with us who have our money in 
vested in it and he should have gotten our opinion before they are broadcasted 

I do not appear very much in the minor league business, but I think I am as 
well versed as any president here on it, because there is not a communicatio: 
that comes into our office or a letter that goes out of our office that I do not read 
If lam away for a month, I read it all when I get back. Mr. Rickey, I think, is as 
thorouchly versed as any man in the country is in the minor league business 
Mr. Barthelmy, his assistant, is also well versed in it. We try to play it on 
the level. Everything is open and aboveboard, and when Judge Landis comes 
out in that speech and is hurting our investment, I think this is the proper plac: 
to take it up and the proper place to criticize the judge in this room, rather than 
outside it, and this is why I am doing it here. 

We have eight minor ieague clubs. We do not own all of them. We ow: 
Rochester, we own the controlling interest in Houston, we own the Shawne: 
Cinb and the Danville Club, and a controlling interest in Fort Wayne. In th: 
other clubs they give us a benus to go in there and run it for them. We hav: 
been solicited by the towns or the people who are interested in baseball to 
in there. They want us to help them. In every case excepting one, the club 
that we own and the clubs we have taken hold of were in very bad condition, | 
a poor way. ven in Rochester, they were in a terrible state. We go in ther 
and we wenld spend our money. We build up that league. 

In the Tevas League, they did not want us to go in; they tried to keep us out 
Now, they want us in. We have helped them. We have not gone in and taken : 
cream club that was going ahead and making a lot of money. We go in wher 
they need help and where we were asked. We never went into a club unle- 
we had been solicited first by the owner or the president of that league. 

I mivht say that we appear—the reason TI am saying this is because every tim: 
the judge makes this speech, following immediately they quote the chain stor 
cardinal ball club and practically nobody else. That is the reason I must s: 
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this. The minor league club, the B’s, C’s and D's I am talking about, are in a 
dangerous condition. They are very sick, so sick that they are very apt to die 
if we do not do something to help them. It is not the criticism of what is going 
on that is going to help them. It is who is going to help them and how are they 
going to be helped? You cannot help them by tearing them down and killing 
them and then trying to revive them. The way to do it is to help keep them 
alive, and we are helping that, I think, as much if not more than anybody else 

The judge in his speeches says that the ownership of minor league clubs or 
the partnership of minor league clubs and major league clubs has destroyed and 
kept people away from the bal! park. Ido not think that is true. From my inves 
tigations and my looking into the matter, I know it is not true. There are s« 
many factors that have entered into the minor league lack of attendance, that is 
so different from what it was 10 or 15 years ago. There are the automobiles, the 
good roads, golf has come in. 

I might say that golf takes this effect, not that it keeps sO many people away 
from the ball park as the fact that it keeps away from the ball park the good 
fellows of the town, and the free spenders, Those fellows, be fore they had 
au little golf club around, these little country towns had nothing to do on a 
summer’s afternoon—they were the lawyers and the judges and the doctors 
they wanted to go to that ball came. They went to that ball game. Now, instead 
of going to the ball game and keeping the ball game going, they talk about 

Did you see me hit that drive vesierday?’ They are playing something them 
selves, and at the end of the season nobody ever knew of the B's, C’s, and D's 
to make any money. But before that, the president of that club would go around 
among these men and say, “Jim, vou have got to come in. We have got a deficit 
We have got to keep the club going. You have got to chip in $50." Jim said 
“We have got to keep that ball club going,” so he chipped in. That same map 
is paying his golf dues and he is not chipping in for anything else. That has 
changed it so much more as far as the money is concerned, and the matter of 
not helping those clubs has hurt them more than anything else, I think. 

Of course, the movies have come with their wonderfully big theaters and their 
ooled auditoriums. They get some people who might have gone to the ha 
same to keep cool, they go to the movies where they are really cooler than they 
are at the ball park 

Those are the factors that have helped hurt the minor leagues, the B's, C’s 
and I)’s 

The judge advocates local ownership and community ownership. That has 
been tried and leagues have failed, many of them. It is this business of what 
is anybody's property is nobody's property, and when a man has his money ir 
vested in a business, he is watching it closer than a man who is only a taxpayer 
ind has put very little in. 

In relation to the keeping away or lack of interest in the local people, wher 
the club has a major league partnership and is run by a major league elub, I 

refute that by saving that in Rochester last year they played to 300,000 
acking 1,500 people, broke all records in the International League except in 
1921, and they did that in the face of the worst spring season in Rochester that 
hey have ever known 

In Houston in 1928S we broke every attendance record that they ever had 
Of course, we won the pennant. This year, we were a tail-ender. Of course, 
our attendance fell off. If you are up, you get them, and if you are not, you 
lon’t. 

In Danville—and I think that is the league the judge quoted as dropping 
ff POO.000 people in 5 vears in 1928S we broke all records Of course, we won 
the pennant. That is after we had been in there. 

I have here a record which tells of 12 leagues that failed in 1925, 12 minor 
eagues, not clubs but leagues that failed since 1925, that had no major-league 

ub connection. T will give you the names of them. 

In 1925, there was one, and that was the Appalachian League. In 1926, there 
ere five, that was the Michigan-Ontario, the East Texas, Texas Association, 
Southwestern, Tri-State. In 1928S there were six, and they were the Virginia, 
Eastern Shore, Florida State, Utah-Idaho, Texas Valley, and Anthracite. I think 
hat refutes the judge’s statement that major league club ownership is killing 

e minor leagnes. There are 12 leagues that had no connection, as far as we 
in find out, with any major league club. Certainly, the towns where they wer 
iperated in did not know that they were owned by major league clubs and for 
that reason did not patronize them. 
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As far as we have been able to find out, there has not been a minor leagui 
club, B, C, or D, that has blown up that did have major league connections, n 
one that we have been able to search out or find out, and we have gone into 
theroughly. That also refutes what the judge has said. 

Now I thought Mr. Rickey was coming on to make this talk. He probab); 
could have done it much better than I can. But he could not get away. Sunda 
I asked him to send a telegram to the following presidents of minor leagues 
Mr. Bramham, president of the Piedmont; Dale Gear; Mr. Wylie, president Cer 
tral League: Mr. Weisman, president of the Eastern League; Mr. Gardner, pres 
dent of the Texas League: Mr. Daly, president of the Mid Atlantic League, and 
Mr. Jamieson, president of the Blue Ridge League. 

Out of that number, nine leagues answered the telegram, and the only one that 
did not answer it was Mr. Weisman and Mr. Daly, and I did not know whether 
they were in town or not. The telegrams were not sent until Monday, so the) 
may have been away, and those ure the only two that did not answer. Nine 
lengues unswered. This shows the telegram we sent: 

{Telegram read. ] 

I have these telegrams and I am going to read them to vou. The first one | 
have here is from Deeatur, IL, by Mr. Wylie, president of the IIT League. Th: 
judge did not mention that league, but he is president of that league and also 
president of the Central League and this is his telegram: 

Decatur, Inv., December 10, 1929. 
SAm Breapon, 
flamac Hotel, New York City: 

The major leagues should be much concerned in any action taken against their 
support to the minors. I am positive that this league as well as many others 
would not start if all higher classification partnerships were discontinued, Our 
experience in this and the Central league has proven that the fans care nothing 
about ownership and further that the ownership has had nothing to do with the 
present dopressing conditions. The leaders in attendance in both leagues the 
past season were outside owned. Major league operators are familiar with thi 
fact that all class B leagues and lower are operated for the love of the game 
lease do not let them forget that all local baseball angels are dead. Minor league 
baseball has been drifting for years just going of its own accord and must by 
viven some serious consideration by those of you who are in the baseball business 
bo not expect the fellow in the small minors who is busy passing the hat to get 
money and breaking baseball rules to get players to save baseball. Those opposed 
to higher classification support should at least offer a better plan. 

L. J. WYtir, 
President, T1T League, and President, Central League. 


This one is from Mr. Gardner, of the Texas League. This is a class A, and this 
is the only class A, except Mr. Gear who is in the Western. 


WicHITa Fats, Tex., December 9, 1929. 
SAM BREADON, 
tlamae Hotel, New York City: 

Reearding poor financial conditions in minor leagues and held by some author 
ties to be due to higher Classification partnerships with small minors in m 
humble opinon there is no great evil in these partnerships when handled hon 
estly. In fact think they have saved several small leagues from disbandin 
Nor do TL attribute present depressing conditions in minors to larger Classificatiol 
partnerships but think entire trouble is caused by present draft system ar 
credit methods of wave earners purchasing automobiles causing them to nece 
sarily deny themselves ordinary pleasure of ball games in order to maintai 
automobile installments. Also confident radio broadcasting injured attendan 
Texas and upon my many trips last two seasons when I visited every league i! 
\merica and especially in small leagues in East found fans listening broadcasting 
major games instead of attending local games. We all agree in minors tha 
the draft is gradually strangling us to death. Western League poorest class 
leacue caused by long mileage has only been able to exist account nondrat 
Understand baseball authorities legal opinion draft necessary protect player 
dvance but at present rate eventually all smali minors will be out of existence 
resulting no employment. Gall players and we minors all feel positive entir 
cancellation draft only salvation or at least present price should be doubled « 
possibly tripled. It is true not many players drafted each year but prese! 
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system compels minors sell their outstanding players at prices offered in order 
seek protection before September 15 In conclusion do not attribute failure 
minors caused by major partnership but tu present uniair draft system and radio 
broadcasting. 
J. ALVIN GARDNER, 
President, Teras Le 


I do not want to bring in the draft system. ! ‘ her is evidently 
on that draft thing, but just to show that he w: ‘the men opposing us 
going into the Texas League whet went in, ie has switched around after 
he had seen what we have done for the Xi e and for the cits 
liouston 

The next one is from Dule Gear. We know ) i! AD 8 rear Works 
travels night and day to keep his league going. a bi player and 
beart is in the game i do not know how he ke i | r what he 


uh 


hrough. ‘This is his telegram 
ToPeKA, KANS., December 

Have studied carefully miner league conditions ar 1 take 
those Who contend that common ownership has « 1 i t resent depression 
Higher league partnership or a sole ownership of class . ©, and D elubs 
several years Was absolutely necessary to the ¢ i 
heir operation now is conducted fairly to the mi 
no complaint from local patrons. Major leagues w 
and 1) clubs make the mistake of placing class B tale : hereby 
dening the smaller class cities with an overhead out of proportion to their dr: 
ing power. If they will budget their overliead based on B,C, and D attend 
respectively much of their financial loss will be eliminated. The patrons want 
amusement in way of closely contested ball gar sand they know hischer ieague 
clubs can better secure the competent talent Th ‘ demonstrated in 
fopeka when they drew over 50,000 in class ( 2 veurs ; inder Cardinal 
ownership and Topeka again welcomes Cardinal ownershiy wcal people i 
sniilier towns do not care who owns the theat 


about who owns the ball club but they wil 
ishandled ball club regardless of ownership 

[ predict the B, C, and PD clubs will never again 
the cost of raw material is high and beyond the rene! 
Practical baseball men in the minors will no longer 
pendently if these small leagues are the foundation of 


if they are essential to the major league clubs continnit 


devise sotne play lo operate 
e majors will not lose all sense 
} 


‘Dall song 


The key to the base 
ve already quit singing 
soon drop out then the majors 
harmony there will be in time 
ne can pitch the key low enous 
C, and D 


lor 


and we will be 


the only way that we ‘ 
nb, we owed $125,000, had a lend ball e¢] 
We own: least SLOOO00O0 
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Rochester and Houston, and the ball parks and the stands. That is what we 
paid for them. We don’t owe a cent and we have money left so that our methods 
cannot be so wrong. But it takes work and it takes an organization to be built 
up and it cannot be done ina day. It took us 3 or 4 years before we received any 
benefit from it. Our results show that. 

We have a telegram from Mr. Bramham, who is president of three leagues 
I think he has the respect of everybody who knows him in the minors and the 
majors, a man who loves the game, respected in his community, and knows mino: 
league baseball. The telegram is: 

Durnam, N. C., December 9, 1929. 
Sam BreEADON, 
Alamac Hotel, New York City: 

The small minors are in the position of an infant child. It must be admitted 
it would be best for it to be cared for by its own parents but where there are nm 
parents available or if existing they are financially unable to care for it some 
one else must nourish it until it can battle for itself. I stated to our board a 
Chattanooga I had never had a major league club to seek a franchise in m 
circuits and those now operated by them were the result of our solicitation and 
for the purpose of saving the territory and the league. Most B, C, and D cities 
have no experienced ball men of means to operate them leaving the field either 
to ex-ballplayers or inexperienced and financially weak men who neither know 
the game nor have the time to give to its affairs. The result is the clubs ar 
wrecked upon the rocks of civic enthusiasm void of financial sanity. Wher 
major league clubs are obtained to operate franchises and they do so with the 
proper regard for local supporters refraining from shifting their players from 
one league to another throughout the season their ownership of B, C, and D 
clubs have not only proven necessary for the existence of these leagues but not 
objectionable to and preferred by the cities themselves. It is my frank opinior 
there is not a class B, C, or D league in this country that can go through the 
1930 season Without major lengue assistance of a substantial nature in some on 
or more cities of the circuit. I prefer open ownership to so-called working or 
gentlemans agreement. 

W. G. BraMHAm, 
President, South Atlantic Association, and President, Picdmont League; 
President, Fastern Carolina League, 


Here is a letter from an old ballplaver who has been, as I understand it 
president of a league for 15 years, a man respected not only in his own com 
munity, but all through minor league baseball, Mr. Jamison, of the Blue Ridg: 
League: 

HAGerRstTown, Mpb., December 9, 1929. 

In answer to the questions in the latter part of Mr. Rickey’s telegram, gathered 
from my 29 vears of experience in baseball in this section of the country, durin: 
which time [ was a player, manager, club president, and for the past 15 year 
have been president of this league. 

T consider it absolutely necessary for the continuance of baseball in the class 
C and D leagues that a partnership-ownership or some very substantial assistanc 
from the higher classifications and majors. Our league would never have gotten 
through last season without it. I believe a major league can own and operate 
class D league club at $5,000 per year, if they would do it economically as we 
operated it before the majors came in. This year I believe it cost the majo: 
leagues that operated five of our clubs from $7,500 to $10,000 apiece, but they 
spend a lot of unnecessary money. 

I do not consider the falling off in attendance due to league ownership. | 
can prove this statement by showing my league records that it has been de 
clining for the past 4 years steadily, and the major league clubs have onl) 
been interested in our league one full season, with the exception of yourself, 
and you operated the Waynesboro Club for two seasons. To the contrary | 
believe the small towns are proud of the fact that their clubs are operated by 
higher classification and majors. I made a very careful survey in each of our 
towns about midseason and failed to find one fan who thought the local cities 
had lost interest because of outside ownership. I further support my state- 
ment with the fact that the Hagerstown Club during the present season was 
not operated, nor in any way assisted by the higher classification or majo 
league clubs, and the attendance in Hagerstown fell off just about the same 
percentage as the other five towns. 
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I dislike to take a view contrary to Judge Landis’ recently expressed desires, 
but our league, and I believe all of the other small classifications have found 
it is no longer possible to raise funds by popular subscription, year after 
year, which we have always done, until the majors took it over. 

Other sports are taking our fans, and more particularly I believe the auto- 
mobile is to blame. I know from experience in our own manufacturing plants, 
that our employees no longer ask to get off to go to the bali games, and upon 
inquiry I found they all owned automobiles and it took all of the spare money 
they could get to operate the family car for the amusement and entertainment 
of the whole family instead of themselves going to a ball game. Prize fights 
take a good deal of the money that used to go into the ball parks. Of course 
golf, swimming, ete., all have their effects. 

You will note in the correspondence attached that we are quite anxious to 
have a major league take over the Hagerstown franchise, which would mean 
that all of our clubs would be major league owned, I would appreciate it if 
you would write me. I might say we are not asking any money for the club 
other than the payment of the few thousand dollars of indebtedness and we ure 
giving them every cooperation. The Hagerstown club owes in the neighborhood 
of $3,000, and I can say for the Hagerstown club that they will turn all of the 
assets over at about this price. 

Yours very truly, 
J. V. Jamison, Jr., 
President, the Blue Ridge League 


There is a man who is 15 years in that one league, I think that is the strong- 
est argument of anybody. The only group that did not have a partnership 
in the major league, winning the pennant, still owing $3,000, and ready to 
quit before the season Was over. 

This is a letter to our office after his hearing Judge Landis also, and the effect 
on him. I am just reading the postscript. He quotes the judge through there 
telling us what the judge has said. This is the postscript: 

“P. S. I might have misquoted the judge by saying that he said minor-] 
clubs owned by foreign interest were not entitled to local patronage, but he did 
say that local clubs owned by foreign interest could not expect the public to 
throw their hats in the air and become interested in their clubs when they are 
sending their money out of the city to foreign ownership. What better example 
can you find than the fact that Rochester has four or five attempts by different 
ownership this year they perhaps had one of the best seasons which they have 
ever had in its history. Now the judge spoke of killing civic pride. How about 
this, for example. Shawnee after being financed by the citizens who gave freely 
every year their own money was a complete failure and they lost their baseball 
‘lub. Later foreign ownership went into Shawnee and did not receive a dollar 
donation, but did have the assurance that the citizens would purchase $10,000 
or $11,000 of their merchandise at a reduced price, after having foreign owner 
ship for 1 year, the civic clubs, chamber of commerce, etc., of Shawnee, unani- 
mously passed resolutions asking that this foreign ownership continue and 
agreed to sell $6,000 or $7,000 more of season tickets than they had the year 
previous. I do not see how anyone could take the stand the judge did when 
these facts face them, and in addition to the fact that the records show that the 
leagues which failed every year are independently owned clubs.” 

I might add here—you have probably done the same, you have received a num- 
ber of letters asking that you help operate some of these minor-league Clubs. 
The point I am trying to make, from the judge’s speech, and from the way it is 
written up in the newspapers, the idea has gotten out that we go in and steal 
those clubs away from those people and we are tyrants in there, they just have 
to give it to us; but it is just the other way around, They are begging us to 
come in, and it is their only salvation, 

I think a good deal has gotten about due to the fact that they had a man at 
the head who does not know what it is all about, and that is Mike Sexton, I 
think he needs help. They should call on practical people like ourselves or other 
officers that are interested, real baseball people, who know baseball, who can 
go there and put life into the dying child. 

Then I might say this: I do not want to knock Mike Sexton. We have got 
nothing to do with him, but this case shows how much interest he takes in the 
leagues that give him his salary. In the international play-off in the little world 
series, he was down to our world series, and then he fires this player and sets 
him down for a year where it was his business to be there and not the world 
series, That is the kind of man he is. I do not know, but I think Judge Landis 
gets a lot of information from that man, 
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I might say he does not like our organization, does everything to hurt us 
and that might have influenced you to hurt us. We wanted to be president « 
the league at $5,000 a year. We did not think he was competent. He wante 
to be president of the International, and we told him he did not have a chance 
We worked against him. That does not make him friendly to us or to anything 
we are doing. He does not make any suggestions. He does not know how t 
help these minor leagues. If you read the stuff he had in the News, it does nm 
mean a thing. It is old stuff. He is just tearing down without any chance « 
building up. 

if you talk about local ownership, how about our own leagues? Judge Fucl 
goes from New York into Boston. Comiskey, he started up in Chicago an 
went out of Chicago. That does not mean anything. They do not hold tha 
against him. ‘They want entertainment. The people are not paying for 
or Mr. Ball in St. Louis. They want to see a show. If the show is interesting 
they will come back, and if it is not, they will not come back. 

Barney Dreyfuss, when he went into Pittsburgh, came from Louisville 
They did not stay away from his ball park on that account. They welcome 
him. They wanted good entertainment. That is all they care about, 

I want to finish with this thing: If any rule—I do not see how they can mak: 
a rule—but if a rule should be passed to stop this, what would happen? Every 
thing would be under cover, everybody would be making secret agreements, ani 
all under cover, or gentlemen’s agreements. You know how many of thos: 
went on before. We don’t make them. Everything we have is on the book 
Mr. O'Connor comes down and sees our books and he knows what is going o1 
We go according to the rule. If we got caught cheating it would be just 10 
times as bad as anybody else. We have to keep our skirts so clean that we 
have to lean backward. If anybody thinks they are going to get back to th 
old times where everybody is going to make gentlemen’s agreements and ther 
have an efficient investigator like Mr. O'Connor going around checking thei 
up, We are going to blow up the whole business. They are going to say, “The 
are a lot of crooks.” To my mind, the way we are operating is the honest wa) 
It is the only way I want to do it. IT do not want to be out making gentlemen's 
ugreements. I want to say that this is what we are doing and have it open 
and if it was all open, it would make it easier on the judge’s office. I tell you 
gentlemen that we will have to do it. We will have to keep these little club 
going or where are we going to train our ball players? You cannot get 10 or 1° 
rookies to try out every spring from sitting on your bench They have to wor! 
out from the lower leagues, and they have to be protected, and the way we do j 
is the way it will have to be done because there is no other way. You hay 
seen these men who have been working and sweating raising money to keey 
their leagues going, saying “This is the way.” 

I trust that the judge will not take offense at what I said. I had to s 
it, and I believe it thoroughly. 

Commissioner LANpIS, Conversations are perfectly free respecting anything 
do or say, Mr. Breadon. 

Mr. Breapon. Then, in relation to this, too, IT might add this: Mr. Veeck gay 
us a dinner the other night—-I don’t know why—but he committed himself bx 
fore the world series, and I said there at that time, I said we joke amon 
ourselves about trading a one-legged ball player for a one-armed ball play: 
and all that kind of thing, as if we were trying to put something over « 
somebody else I have been in the automobile business for 27 years, and 
Want to say, as a group of men, that the baseball men rate higher than 
group that I have ever mef. Of course, in every group there are some ft! 
do not think the same as you do, and maybe vou do not think they are 1 
and maybe they do not think you are right Bot I think we sheuld discou 
any such talk as that, that we out-traded somebody else. I really think, t 

at the judge in his investigations, should not herald all our blackness, b 

aint our geodness as much as he can. 

Commissioner LANDIS. Gentlemen, the subject is open. This is an open meeting 

Mr. Baty. I agree with Mr. Brendon in a good many things he said as to tl 
ownership of minor league hall clubs. About 3 vears ago we had a ball clut 
in St. Louis that was composed of old ball players, playing from,the 15t 
to the Ist of the month, and T got rid of all of them and tried to get voune hb: 
player&, believing that the young man was the proner man to Play ball. I eonld 
not get them. The St. Louis American League Baseball Co. has not a dollar 
in any other club or league, but I individually have. So T started to get these 
ball clubs to build up a ball player. At the present time, I am interested 
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in the Springfield, Mo. club. I do not know what league that is in: it is a 
heginner, From there we shoot them to the Tulsa Club, which is a little higher 
Class, if the boy mukes good on the Springfield Club, he goes to Tulsa. I 
then got an interest in the Wichita Falls Club, and if he makes good at Tulsa, 
we send him on down to Wichita and see how good he is. if he makes good at 
Wichita, we send him to Milwaukee, where I have an interest, or we send him 
to the Browns, depending on how good he is. 

It seems to me that the 2 years that you give to developing a ball player 
is not enough. It requires about 3 years and then more, and then he falls 
down So I think that LBreadon’s contention that major league ball clubs 
should own other clubs or be interested in them is right in bringing a ball player 
from the sand lots up through the various clubs to see whether he is going to 

ike a major leaguer, and that is my idea in owning a minor league ball club 

various classifications, 

Commissioner Lanois. Any other observations, gen on this sulbjec 

NAVIN. | am sure no major-league owner Walt: ls any idea of gol 
inor league either by ownership or part owners to make any 1 
We did not in the old days have 
the pioneer of that rrangeme 
na lot of u L think 

ut vw about how long ago was that? 

Mi PARNARD, 1/14 or 11115 

Mr. Navin. I do not think that any 

: b for the purpose of maki 
stated, it always on invitation 
ot know anything about the A’s t ! ! 
we should do something If the major-leagcu ub owners a net doing rig 
the present time, we should have som r pointed out u hat tel i 
what they are doing, that will be more i We certainly as a major-league 
cannot afford to let the young balipla s die out We 

ive them coming or in 4 or 5 vea there won't be any 

asne players If what they : ing at the preser 

we should certuiniv trv and adopt some othe ol 

I do net think there is anv major-league club owne 
was enthusiastic about getting m “lup with 
the iden of keeping them: going 
| sUPPERT r. Chairmat 

Club owns it, the ¢ 

»we go 

major-league club owner Lorne | loses Ty ‘ 1! 
and TT do not care ‘hat i orn busi I know hie if costs 

Chambersberg Bal Wu ken am going 1 forced 
league clubs, an i \ ' ther nior-league ownel i this room. 
reason, aS Was ite | ore |] Mr. readen and Mr 
Peventnally going get our ballplavers from’ ldo not ki 
*\ makers ! titi, I } KRhow one til 
which ball ch i! an atlerd av the 
engue ballplayers that we ‘em’ ng for them nev The minor leagues 
us just where the Vv want tf at man todas OWhSsS a MmAajOr-league ball 
allowed to put out eight men to develop I don't know whether any 
en in the majors cheat or not, nor do Il care whether they do, but I do say one 
hing: that we come here year after year and we all say the same thing I Ix 
eve that 75 percent of the major-league ball club owners feel that we have no 
wav by which we can develop our baliplayers as we wish to bring them up. Tw 
three vears ago it was said that we could buy a ballplaver, put him out for 
vears and develop him. I do not think that is enough to develop a ba Iplaver. 
Some develop faster than others. We get that ballplayer back, we put that ball 


‘yer on the bench, we want to put somebody else in, and the next time we put 


im out, he is put out to a major-league ball club, we have no way to get that ma 
He must go to the draft first That major-league club owne 
roan for S50,000, but what do we get? Just what we paid for bin 
Those are the hurdles that I say we must face. Whether the attendance of 
baseball is falling down, I don’t know, but I do think it is high time that the 
lajors get together and attempt to do something to help themselves We are 
ways talking about the minor-league ballplaver and the major-league ballplayer 
ui we forget about ourselves, 
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I don’t know whether a major-league agreement can be changed or not, but I 
do say that if we feel that there is a belief in our leagues that we want to do 
something, that if we went to the minors and say, “Here we stand, 16 clubs 
united, we ask you to do certain things, and something must be done,” I am 
sure that those men would listen. 

I know a year ago these men appointed a committee and said they would 
meet the majors to discuss matters which might benefit all. I believe the 
National League voted unanimously not to meet them, and seven men of the 
American League voted not to meet them, and I voted to meet them. One out 
of 16 voted to meet those men. I can never see any harm in having a group of 
men getting together in a room and discussing a situation. But if we are going 
to sit here year after year without doing anything to help ourselves, I do not see 
eventually where we are going to get to. 

I have a large investment in baseball. I must keep my ball club up in the 
fight. I must spend my money to buy new ballplayers. The minors have us 
where they want us and we do not do a thing to change it. I am sure that these 
men, if they were sitting in a room with vou, whereas we might gain nothing, 
at the same time I cannot see any harm in trying to get something. 

Every man in baseball I have talked to complains about the enormous prices 
that are being paid for the ballplayers. They say that the rich clubs can go 
out and buy them and the poor clubs cannot. I know that if we had more optional! 
ballplayers, that a lot of clubs who cannot afford to buy a high-priced ballplayer 
might go out and buy a ballplayver for little money and put him out. Today what 
do we say—and we are all so honest that nobody would cover up a man—we say 
we cannot put a man out because we have eight men on option. We might put 
a man out and cover him up. That ballplayer gets the benefit. We are the 
sufferer. 

I only saw in the paper today that some man said that professional ballplayers 
were getting into colleges and having their way paid through college and dis 
rupting the spirit of the colleges, but what are we going to do? I cannot see a 
bit of harm, if a man comes to me and says, “Mr. Ruppert, I want to go through 
college,” and if he has the earmarks of a good ballplayer, I will pay his way 
through college. if it is wrong for us to do that, let us all act alike. The minors 
ao it; they all do it. They are all lying about it. They are getting at these 
men. They call it disrupting them. JI know men in this room—TI have done it; 
I have paid men’s way through college, and then he runs me down. I had no 
redress ; [ simply had to submit. 

I think that we in organized baseball, it is high time, if we want to improve 
conditions, let us improve them, but not talk about them. If there is any way 
to improve them, let us try it. If we find that we are working to the detriment 
of ourselves and to baseball through our rules, let us try to change our rules 
If we are not, and we are going along the same way as we are and don’t do 
anything, there is nobody to blame except ourselves. L think it is high time 
that both leagues should attempt to do something by which we can keep the 
standards of baseball where it should be kept. I know that in the leagues, if 
we have close races, we can draw people. The best illustration I had was 2 
or 3 years ago when we won the pennant, on a Saturday we drew over 60,000 
people. We won; that ended it. The pennant was won. The next day was a 
Sunday and I think we drew less than 10,000. The interest was gone. If we 
can keep the weaker ball clubs up and keep the race close, it is going to benefit 
everybody. How are you going to do it? They say, “You people have got the 
money to buy the expensive ballplayers, and we cannot.” Let us find out if we 
cannot make all the clubs stronger, and then they are going to find that their 
attendance is not falling off but that the attendance is going to increase, because 
after all when you go to a game, you go for the thrill. If you go to a baseba!! 
game and say, “It makes no difference whether my club wins or loses, it is not 
going to change the race,” the people will not go because the thrill is not there 

I think if baseball is falling off—we are talking about golf, the movies, but 
what are we going to do to bring it back? You take the clubs who are in the 
league in a race, those clubs always draw big attendance and make money. The 
club that is out from the beginning is bound to lose money. In my estimation, 
if we could bring the clubs closer together and the fights closer together, ther: 
would be an entirely different condition in baseball all over the country. 

I for one am opposed to owning minor-league ball clubs. As I said repeatedly 
and I will say it again, I for one am going to own a minor-league ball club, 
although it is against my own idea, but at the same time I must do something 
to develop my own ballplayers. 
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There are other rules also—why it is, I cannot understand, after a man has 
been in the major leagues for 10 years, he is given his unconditional release 
and you do not want him any longer. Just a moment ago, I was sitting talking 
to Mr. Griffith, and in his magnanimous way, he said to me—I told him that if 
I had one more pitcher I thought I could win the pennant next year. He said, 
“LT will let you have the pitcher if you will give me $50,000 and one ballplayer.” 
I asked him who it was, and he mentioned the pitcher's name. But he is a 10- 
year man. Supposing I bought that pitcher, not for $50,000, but I bought the 
pitcher and used him next year and found that that man did not do me very 
much good. I cannot do anything with that man but give him his unconditional 
release. I cannot send him to a minor-league ball club. That man, after I have 
viven him an unconditional release, can step out and go to a minor-league ball 
club and say, “Do you want me? If you do, I want you to pay me $7,500 and 
s6,000 for the season, and I will go with you.” Why, after we have taken these 
men and developed them, should we, at the end of 10 years, give them the 
privilege of doing that when we possibly could use him and take that same man 
ind benefit us by sending him to a minor-league ball club? 

I think if the men would get together and try to remedy the little defects and 
not come to a meeting and say “I move to adjourn because I want to make a 
2 o'clock train,’ I am sure if we men would unanimously go to the minors and 
say, “We want you to do certain things,” I am sure that you would find it is going 
to benetit baseball, and vou then would see that we are not going to lose our 
attendance as we are always complaining about, and make our fights closer, and 
that would benefit us all. 

Mr. Breapon. I did not want to convey the impression that we were not making 
any money from our minor-league ball clubs— 

Mr. NAVIN. I do not think anybody who knows about minor-league baseball is 
jealous of what you make. 

Colonel Ruprerr. There is one thing I did miss. We have a rule in baseball 
that I never could figure out. We are permitted to carry 40 ballplayers up to a 
certain date, and I think every club has the 40 ballplavers. Then, after that date, 
we must cut our players down to 25, and we are allowed to put S men out on 
option. That gives us 33. I have often wondered what became of those 7 men, 
but they are gone somewhere. If we are allowed to have 40 men up to a certain 
time, then they are cut down to 33, why can’t we have 40 all the time? If it is 
right to have 40 before a certain date, why can’t we have 40 after that certain 
date? 

Therefore, I should think we could equalize that thing by taking those players 
ind putting 15 men out on option instead of 8, and then we have got our 40 men, 
but, no, we must get rid of those 7 men. I never know where they goto. I have 
tried to find out, but I cannot. 

Also, we should have 3 years to put out our men instead of 2. 

Judge Fucus, Answering Colonel Ruppert, I might say, not addressing myself 
to the general subject, but to that particular subject of the option, I asked Com- 
missioner Landis for a ruling, and thought IT had a way of preserving those 15 
men, feeling that the minor leagues were unreasonable in not letting us have at 
least 12 optional men, although we were entitled to 15, and I thought I devised a 
scheme of overcoming that by allowing 7 men to be put out on conditional sale 
contracts. In other words, IT made an agreement, for instance, with the Newark 
(lub to sell them two ballplayvers for a small sum of money. They were voung 
men, and IT believed they had a future, and TI asked the privilege of buying them 
hack for a little more money. In one case, with the Texas Club, I sold a ball- 
plaver for $6,000-with the option to buy him back for $10,000.) Judge Landis 
ruled, and preperly so, that that was an optional player, so that I could not do it 
except to use those men as an optional player. 

I think mvself, as Colonel Ruppert says, that instead of discussing these mat- 
ters, that something might be done in a concrete form. You cannot do it at ft! 
meeting because there is nothing definite in mind, but IT do feel this way: That 
there are a great many things that have come up in baseball that need 
remedying 

As far as the minor-league clubs are concerned, T think we were the first club 
fter St. Louis to take a minor-league club. When we took that elub, T im- 
mediately wrote to Judge Landis and told him that the Boston Club owned a 
ontrolling interest in the Providence Club: that we wanted to conduct it as 
lecently as we could. TI asked him if we took a player from the Providence 
Club, whether we could not keep the books by the year instead of having these 


lis 
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checks go through, some of which I understood did not even receive the dignity 
of being cashed, and instead of trying to deceive the Commissioner's office, just 
to keep books by the vear and run that club openly and honestly and at the 
end of the year wind it up. 

I think that there is a way of remedying things. I agree with Colonel Rup 
pert that if you have 40 players, you can just as well cut down to 33, becaus 
the other 7 men don’t do you any good. The time arrives around the Jun 
period when you have got to cut down, and sometimes you have to give them 
away, practically. 1 think it does not affect a rich club any more than it do 
a poor club. We are in a position where we have got to wait for the min 
leagues. I think there may be a way of reaching the draft price whereby we ma 
get a concession from it. 

I do not know whether vou have a standing committee, but as a result of this 
discussion which has arisen and in order to try to get the best out of it that 
men in an honorable profession can do, T thought we might be able to go int: 
it more deeply, and IT was going to move you, Mr. Commissioner, that you ap 
point a committee of six, three from each of the two major leagues, the two 
presidents will act ex officio, to take up the matter, and if, in their judgment 
if they can gain anything by conferring with the minor leagues, to do so and 
report back to us at the next meeting of the joint committee. TI therefore move 
that a committee of three of each league be appointed by you to take this 
question up and to make such recommendations and suggestions as might be 
useful at the major leagues’ next meeting. 

Commissioner LANpis, I suggest that your motion provides that if you hav 
such a committee that each league president name the men from his own league 

Judge Fucus, I beg vour pardon’? 

Commissioner LANpis. I suggest that it would be better that the motion pri 
vide that each major-league president makes the appointments of the members 
of his league to go on that committee. 

Judge Fucus. L will accept that suggestion if that is going to expedite things 

Mr. Vercx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the suggestion that those 
gentlemen be empowered with some power. We had a meeting down in Frenci 
Lick some years ago, and everybody came to an agreement down there, and [ 
still think that agreement was very fair and T am sure that [ conld find som 
support among these gentlemen on that thing, and we reported back to om 
lengues, and they reported back to their leagues, and all of the things that we 
did were immediately kicked into the discard, so that we sot nowhere. 

I imagine that anybody that attended the Chattanooga meeting came awn) 
with the impression that the minor leagues were in a very disadvantageous yx 
sition. There were men there who had been carrying on vear after year, an 
how they do it T don’t know. They don't make any money, they cannot possib] 
ake any money. There was a man there from the Western Leagne who sair 
that the Omaha Club which led in attendance in the Western League had 
attendance of 52,000. This man’s particular cluh had an attendance of 36,000 
That represented at the most an income of $18,000 for his home games. He hiv 
to travel all the way from Denver to Tulsa and Oklahoma City, and there wa 
not a chanee in the world of that man’s ever getting anywhere except by the 
sale of a ballplaver. If he had a ballplaver that was worth anything, he lac 
to get in excess of that man’s value in order to break even, That is their angle 

Just what is ailing those clubs and those men, [ don’t know. T have sone 
opinions on if. I think that they spend the greater part of their time in dis 
cussing the outgo instead of the income. They have got to find some way cer 
tainly of cutting down their overhead, but they must also find some way o! 
doubling and trebling their attendance if they are going to get anywhere. 

When a man is having that experience vear after vear, if he is possessed o 
any intelligence at all, he is willing to listen to reason regardless of wha 
source if comes from. 

We sit here vear after vear and, as the colonel points out, talk about the 
sime thing, about getting more ballplayers on option. We cannot get any more 
hallplayers on option under onr present agreement. It is just as vital for ther 
to give their consent as it is for us to ask it. They have certain things that the 
think would he to their benefit if they could be brought about, namely, they 
want the exclusive right to sign untried ballplayvers, whether they come fron 
the sand lots or whether they come from the colleges, Whether we are willin 
to surrender that right or not, I domt know. Persenally, I am, because it has 
been my experience-—-and T am now talking selfishly—that the sandlot ball 
player and the college ballplayer costs you exceedingly more than you ever get 
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out of him, and with one or two outstanding examples, I think that perhaps is 
the experience of most of us. 

I would suggest that instead of going down there and demanding a lot of 
things, telling these men what harm they are doing to the major leagues, that 
we meet in a sort of spirit of comradeship and friendship and cooperation and 
see if we cunnot get somewhere in a spirit of that ki 
way We can help them and help ourselves 

Commissioner LANbDIS, Any further discussion on this question, gentlemen? 

Mr. SAM Dreyruss. I would just like to put the 


if because that is the only 


Vittsburch club on reeord as 
wing of about the same opinion on the whole matter as Colonel Ruppert. We 
owned two tinor-league clubs last vear We have dropped the Saulsbury Club, 
returning the franchise to the lengue on December l. and since the close of the 
1920 season we have aequired by purchase the Wichita Club of the Western 
League, 

We don’t want to own minor-league clubs, we dor beli in ownir 
eague clubs, but we feel that we have been foreed in 
buy 10 or 12 new men every fall, then you ha 
2 years, which gives you 20 to 24 in 2 vears 


n 


on We have been forced at the end of 1 


g minor 
‘) cnn vo out nod 


ve 10 put those same men out 


. and vou are only limited to S going 
or 2 veurs to sacrifice them at the 
small prices that we can get from the minor-league clubs, 
excellent prospects that we have picked up 

Lean name dozens of players in the National and Americ: ee the Pitts 
burgh club secured from B or © clubs or as free agents, had them out 2 years 
n option, found they were not still ready for our elub We 
big-league prospects, but being up in the race we had to have ballplayvers who 
were forced to let those 


some of these very 


» could See they were 


could do us some good at the immedinte moment, and we 
men co, and somebody had the good fortune at the end of 1 vear to buy these 
men and reap the benefit of the time and money we have put in on them 

f could name George Haas, of the Athletics, who played quite a part against 
the National League this year; Joe Cronin, whom the Washington club picked 
up—he was only 21 years old when they got him—and the Chieago club has 
Black, the same condition. T could name lots of others 
That is the only reason that the Pittsburgh club has gone int 


oO aequiring miner 
cue franchises We feel that we cannot afford to invest in 10 or 12 or 14 
Iplavers every fall and then have to give them up and have to give up seven 
those men each vear without any further trial or any further opportunity to 
realize on our investment. That is entirely for the 
men, having the minor-lea 


eu 
bal 
purpose of carrying these 
gue clubs buy them direct and using them, which gives 
us another year or 2 years to have these men benefited before coming to our club 


t 
that we have acquired any minor-league clubs at all. Tam sure that, if there could 


he any solution whereby the major-league Clubs could put ont 12 or 15 men for 
3 years on option, that the Pittsburgh club would gladly get rid of 


ind the bother and the financial loss that is entailed in operating 


wis 


franchise, 
Mr. Breapon, That is not helping the lower classi 
dying. that need assistance. That would not solve that 
Furthermore, I meant to say, when I was talking the 
ve are doing a great thing for baseball. Every man that 
ur ball clubs has to be an instructor, has to be a discipl 


narian 
i man who will look after his young ballplavers, or he loses 
ea man who can teach a baliplayer how he must play in 
The average minor league, B, C. or 

hanging around the town: he gets the jo f manager: he 
that voung ballplaver. He is more ints ted in tting 
mall club. 

The major leagues must get behind tl Vs, C's, and D's and 
assistance. We want onr manager in there. We want to has 
baliplayer so that he is trained properly wnt that Manager 
is under onr employ so that, if he 


rust 
my leagues 
I>, gets some old has-been that has beer 
is not interested it 


some ol pal on the 


tells us that a plaver is no ge 
working for us and not to get him to some other club, because 
ends upon us 
Doreyruss, T j : ‘urther that, when some 
whether you de ‘lieve in owning minor-! 
i believe that is the way to help the minor-le; 
! vou have have them vourself 
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Commissioner LANDIS. Was there a second to Judge Fuchs’ motion? 

Mr. Supe. I second it. 

Commissioner LANpts. Will you state your motion again? 

Judge Fucus. I move that a committee of six be appointed, three from eac! 
league, the two presidents being ex officio members, to meet and to devise some 
recommendations and suggestions to help the two presidents of both leagues t: 
devise some suggestions and recommendations to try to solve these problems 
with reference to minor-league options and all relationship between the majo) 
and minors and, if necessary, to meet with the representatives of the mino 
leagues to see what concessions we can give and take to try to solve this problen 
and report back at the next joint meeting. 

Commissioner LANpis. Mr. Shibe, do you second the motion? 

Mr. Suisse. I do. 

Commissioner LANDIS, All in favor of that motion say “Aye”; opposed, “No. 
The ayes have it. 

On this question of the commissioner's activity when this common ownershi| 
of clubs began about 5 or 6 years ago, it impressed the commissioner as a bad 
thing, bad for the majors and bad for the minors, bad in the first place because of 
the cost that it imposed upon major-league clubs that assumed the burden. As 
to whether I was right about that or wrong about it, of course, I have, from my) 
observations during the years—I have my own opinion. However, that is un 
important. It seemed to me at that time when it began that if a major-leagu: 
club took one club in a class B league, that inevitably a result of that would ly 
unfair competition in that league between the major-league-owned club and the 
clubs that were getting along on their own resources, the local resources, that 
that was an inevitable consequence, and that as it progressed that condition 
would increase in its seriousness. 

So, having that opinion and seeing the operation of it and being convinced now 
that I was right about that, it seemed to me then that the natural, logical, ines 
capable consequence of it would be to drive the other clubs in the league, on: 
of which had been taken over by a major-league club; it would drive them to 
resort to the same asylum, 

As to whether I was right about that or not it is enough to say that at Chatta- 
nooga probably 9 out of 10 of the minor-league clubs represented there, either 
by themselves or by their league presidents, were begging some major-league 
club to take them. That is the condition that exists today. 

For 5 or 6 years I have been appealing to these people in their, own locality 
to keep their clubs, to operate their clubs locally and control their clubs locally 
it being my opinion among other things, as a result of contact with them i: 
their territory throughout the season, that there was a peril to their local inter 
est in the ownership outside of their baseball franchise. That was in my mind 
It seems from the testimony of these gentlemen that Mr. Breadon has given us 
today that I am wrong about it; that a class B town is just as much pleased 
to have that club owned outside by a major-league club or a double-A club—it is 
not merely the majors, it is the double-A’s too—as they would be if it was 
owned locally. I will say in the face of that testimony that, during 6 years 
intimate contact with conditions in the minors, that all of my impressions and 
all that I heard in the local towns was contrary to the testimony of these leagu: 
persidents in reply to Mr. Rickey’s telegrams. Whether all of the testimon 
that I ran into face to face during that period throughout the minor-league 
territory was wrong—and it is physically possible that it was—of course, I hay: 
nothing to say. 

There is one thing that I think we must have, whatever this committee does, 
if it accomplishes anything, and I hope it may: We must have a record of al 
common ownership. I have had several hearings since I came to New Yor! 
involving minor-league disputes that under the rules somebody has a right to 
submit to the commissioner on appeal. I am utterly astounded at what I have 
learned since I came here of the operation of the double-A’s in getting contro! 
of minor-league clubs that you know nothing about, at least some of them, 
double-A clubs independently owned taking over minor-league franchises, Thi 
importance of that is this: We have a bulletin that goes out, the purpose « 
which is to acquaint each club owner and everybody else connected with th: 
situation with the actual facts as to the status of every ballplayer, what clu 
he is with and how he is there whether he is that club’s property, as the ex 
pression goes, or whether somebody else other than that club has got a strin: 
on him by some agreement. We have got that rule that goes to the individua 
ballplayer, but we have got no rule that goes to the question of another clu! 
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owning the entire personnel of the minor-league club through its ownership 
of a franchise. 

Every one of these 16 major-league clubs has a right to know the precise status 
of every club in baseball. It goes among other things to the question of the use- 
lessness of scouting territory that is utterly hopeless in the matter of getting 
anything from it, from the expense that that involves. 

So I think we have got to have a rule—I cannot see any objection to it—we 
have got to have a rule under which it must be a matter of public record where 
the ownership of every club in baseball club is. 

At Chattanooga the hotel was filled with minor-league people begging major- 
league clubs to take them over, and it has now gotten to a point—and I claim 
no credit for any prophetic knowledge of this thing—it has gotten to a point 
where they are unanimous, practically—I am speaking now below A’s and some 
A’s—they are almost unanimous on the proposition that they want to be pul 
motored. 

We are discussing a question here that involves the ultimate disposition of 
probably 150 to 200 minor-league baseball clubs. If you go into a minor league 
and take half of them, the other haif may get along this year, but next year 
the other half will be in here asking some major-league club to take them. 
There is no escape from it. So you have got that to face; you have got that to 
meet. It is not a question of whether major leagues and double-A leagues are 
ravishing minor-league territory. The condition is and has been for several 
years progressively increasing each year that the minor-league club wants to be 
raped. That is the present condition of affairs. 

Mr. Evans, you were at Chattanooga, You remember those men around the 
in that hotel, going from one major-league representative to another, begging 
them to take them over. 

So the committee, among other things, has got to face that inevitable situation. 
How they are going to do it, I don’t know. I have no remedy. I have no sug- 
gestion, looking to the question of outside support of the minor-league clubs 
in the minor-league territory. I still think the ideal situation is for the territory 
where the baseball club operates to support the ball club that operates in that 
territory. I cannot get away from that. None of them now want that. They 
want to be supported on the outside. 

That is all I have to say on that subject, gentlemen. 

Mr. Veeck. Judge, some years ago I suggested to our league what I thought 
was a practical plan, and that was for the National League to own eight ball 
clubs, each club in the National League to own a ball club in this junior major 
league. The eight men in the American League—this is merely a suggestion, 
I am not trying to tell vou gentlemen how to conduct your business—the eight 
clubs in the American league to have a similar arrangement. At that time we 
could have gotten some pretty good territory, we could have had four clubs in 
the West, they could have had four clubs in the West, we could have had four 
clubs in the East and they could have had four clubs in the East I think the 
people would have been delighted because those ball clubs would have been com- 
posed of men whose contracts were openly held by the major leagues, and I 
think it would have given a certain standing to those clubs that they could other 
wise not have had. Those ball players would have belonged to us. It would 
have been thoroughly understood by everybody that they were there on option. We 
could have secured the territory at that time and probably still can. Lvervbody 
in the whole wide world would have known what we were doing, and we would 
not otherwise have been encumbered. We would have had under our control 
perhaps 40 men the year around. 

Mr. Bai. I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Breapon. I would like to ask the judge, in face of the fact that 12 of those 
minor leagues failed, how it can be attributed to the ownership by higher classi- 
fication? Those 12 leagues failed and not one of them was affiliated with the 
higher classification leagues. 

Commissioner LANprIs. Prior to that failure, Mr. Breadon, there were each year 
a number of minor leagues that failed. 

Mr. BreaDon, The Fourth of July leagues, they called them 

Commissioner LANpis. They went through the process of what was called rest 
ing the territory. Then they would drop out for a period of 1 or 2 years, and then 
they would come back. But if you look back to 1926, you will see a most 
impressive mortality record amones minor-league baseball clubs. 
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Mr. Breapon, Isn't that a bad thing for the ball players and for everyle 
concerned, to have them blowing up? Isn't it better to have some strength behind 
them? Isn't it better for the name of baseball than on the Fourth of July to say 
“We shall have no more baseball this year”? Doesn't the fact that they failed 
refute the fact that the major-league ownership or partnership was responsible 
for their failure? 

Commissioner LANpIS. T will not say that it refutes it. It is worth considera 
tion in determining the question of what is the difficulty. 1 still have a faint 
suspicion that the local minor-league territory is not strengthened by the 
knowledge in the community that that club is owned by a larger club some place 
else, With the resultant impression that the club that owns both clubs is operating 
the situation for the ultimate benefit of the big club. I don’t see how that car 
increase and accentuate—— 

Mr. Breavon. Isn't that what they should be operated for as far as we are 
concerned ? 

Commissioner LANpIs. IT am not controverting that. TL am dealing with the 
question of what it does to the fellow in the town where the little club is operated 

Mr. Breapvon, I think our record, where we had a good ball club—-in Danville, 
in a bad year, we broke all records in 1928. We broke all records in Houstor 
We broke all records in Rochester in face of that 

Commissioner LANDIS. Now, gentlemen, what about the question of a report 
from the various club owners of the clubs that they own, other clubs they own, 
or have a contract for the control of? Are you interested in knowing just what 
the status of these various ball clubs is? 

Mr. Barnarp. The other time you mentioned that, you said should be a matte: 
of public record. 

Commissioner LANpIs. IT mean in baseball, a matter of bulletining. 

Mr. BarNarp. Is it not a fact that your bulletins, that is, your regular bulletin, 
reaches sources that results in that kind of information getting into the publi 
print’ 

Commissioner LANpIS. Where does our bulletin go? Of course, it: goes 
everybody in baseball. 

Mr. O'CoNNor. It goes to everybody in baseball and also five or six news 
papermen. 

Mr. BArNArp. Is it your idea that this should bea matter of public record to the 
16 major-league owners? Is it your idea that it should be a matter of publi 
record beyond that? 

Commissioner LANDIS. I had not given any thought to that, but T was clear 
my mind that every one of the 16 major-club owners should know 

Mr. BArNarD. I do not think that there is the slightest objection to each « 
the 16 club owners having that information and furnishing that informatio: 
There are some situations where if a club's connection with a minor-league club 
was made known, they would feel that it would not be a fair statement of thy 
facts the way it would be used, although the people who are interested have no 
objection to making a fair statement of the facts to the other owners and to 
furnishing you that information to furnish the other owners. 

There has been some feeling that inasmuch as your regular bulletin goes al! 
over the country and undoubtedly it reaches some sources that use it as a meats 
of muking news items, nearly everything you have in one of your regular bulletins 
that is of any interest does get into the newspapers, and they feel if that infor 
mation is furnished, it would be very much better if you would confine it te 
confidential bulletin to the 16 major-league clubs. 

Commissioner LANDIS. We should at least have that. 

Mr. BArNArbD. T know that that would remove any possible objection on 1 
part of anvone toa statement of all the facts. 

Mr. Evans. Judge Landis, I would just like to state the brief experience th 
I have had in the minor-league situation. IT do not know whether it is 


} 


desirable situation for a major-league club 

Commissioner LANDIS. We will suspend for just a minute. 

( Recess, ) 

Commissioner LAND!Is. Go ahead, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. The Cleveland Club—I just want to briefly state the experien 
of the Cleveland Club relative to the minor-league situation. We own only one 
Club and it is a class B elub. Before we took over that elub, I went down to 
meeting with a group of T think about 25 men who had annually supported the 
baseball club in Frederick for a matter of 15 vears by putting up anywhere fron 
SOO to S00 apiece. At first they rather resented the major-league ownership 
I said to them, “That is perfectly all right. I thought I would like to come 
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here, but I ean get plenty minor-league clubs.’ [ said “What is your chief 
objection to major-league ownership?” This is what they told me: That the 
Cleveland club has worked under that condition with every minor-league club it 
works with. In other words, the men at Frederick said, “Here is what we are 
afraid of : We are afraid if you give us a pretty good ball club, about the middle 
of the season there will be three or four men who are pretty good ball players, and 
your Terre Haute club is up in the race and needs some help and just when we 
are vitally interested in the club you will reach over and take those fellows out 
Phat will kill our interest and would want us to keep you from coming here.” 

I talked the sume situation over with the Terre Hante people and they had 
the same thought on it. In other words, they said, “If the Cleveland club comes 
n here and works under the agreement that we are willing 
want to feel that we are going to have that ball club.” 

In the Cleveland club IT talked it over with Mr. Bradley and he said, “Mayly 
they are right about that.” 

The Cleveland club has worked under that condition. In the bredet 

ist vear in July I bad three players that | would have liked to take out ot 
they were really better players, and they would have profited from getting 
months’ experience in a B league. But we promised the people in Frederick that 
we would not pull them out, and we didn’t. We finished in Frederick and Terre 
Haute with the team we started. In other words, the Cleveland club did) net 
olest a single player on any one of its clubs. We would have liked to do it 

From what we have looked into it, I think that is the chief objectien that I 
have found in the minor-lengue clubs, the fear that the major-league club, the 

ment that the minor-league club gets out of the race or they desire to strengthet 
other clubs, that they are going to weaken that particular club. T don’t Know 
vhether a major-league club profits working under that condition That is the 
urrangement we have worked under. and that is the one objection that evers 
minor-league board of directors has told me. They did not want to get a good 
cub and have it destroved, IT don’t know, perhaps all other clubs work under 
the same arrangement, but that is our experience 

Mr. Heypier. The appointing of this committee here. l think anyone « 


ee that it is going to be a very important committee if thes 


is been the practice even in the hardest days of » came, getting per 
together that these committees, when they went an) wre, taey had the power 
» bind their organizations. The failure of a great many committees has 
due to the fact that they have always had to run back to their leagues and 
You may have got the minor-league people in position to agree to a thing rig! 

ere, but if vou give them a chance to get back and you have no to bind 
ur organization, all the work is lost 

I believe that the committee here should be made up of at least half of eacl 

igue, four men from each league, and that they be vested with absolute au 
thority to bind these two organizations in anything that they may do. You can 
ot perhaps take three men and bind eight, but certainly they can live by four 
nen’s opinion, and then they will have the power to do something right then 
nd there, net to come back again 

Mr. Navin. Don’t vou think if you have a meeting with the National Associ: 
lion men, that you ought to have them authorized too to be bound? When you 
ive a meeting with the National Association, they will come with a lot of 
ropositions, but they have not got the power. They have got to go back and 
report. That is the big difficulty. They don't have the authority to aet 

Mr. Hrypier. That would be the ideal thing. They come in here, the double A 
presidents, and say, “Yes, we are for this: we promise it.” But the week after 
vard, they say, “My club owners won't stand for it.” and the whole thing falls 


sult T believe our committees at least should be sent there if we can get those 


beer 


en there in the same mind 
ludge Fucirs. The purpose of the motion was not to go over the same 
iin, but to have us as two major leagues draw up some recommendations 
unded on what the situation is so as to practically go through with them, and 
>that if we fail in our meeting with the minor leagues, at least we have sons 
hg concrete along the lines of the suggestion made by Colonel Ruppert and M 
Navin and the rest of the gentlemen who spoke on that subject I think as ft 
s meeting with the other leagues is concerned, if they know that von sare 
something through where bn the seven optional men are not hecessa 
come around 
Commissioner Lanois. If vou have it in mind that this 
th representatives of the minor leagues, I think I sho 


KONE 1 >> ser. ] pt. 6 —100 
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sideration: I do not know of any way by which such representatives of the min 

leagues could be named because they have adjourned for a year, and they 

not get back until next December. So I do not see that this committee that \ 
are talking about here will be able to contact with anybody representing th 
National Association until after next December. 

[I had gotten the notion when the motion was made that it was a committee | 
be appointed for the purpose of canvassing and surveying the situation and t: 
ing to devise some solution of it. If it involves the minor leagues’ cooperati: 
how are you going to get it? 

Mr. QuINN. Can you get a mail vote? 

Commissioner LANp1Is. In the minors? 

Mr. Quinn. In the minors, 

Commissioner LANpbis. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Veeck. I just wanted to ask you, Judge, whether or not you had any idea 
that would be helpful to us by which we could get any of these things that w 
want without the consent of the minor leagues. What is the use of a commi! 
tee of you have not some program of procedure? 

Commissioner LANpIs. Right now I cannot answer your question. 

Judge Fucus. We have a right as major leagues to pass our Own rules ar 
if those rules that we conclude under the present circumstances are going to be 
better for us, that might affect the minor leagues under which they have no sa 
they will come around and do something, 

Mr. Veeck. We are interested in getting more players on option and more 
years option. How can we get it? 

Commissioner LANpbIs. That involves the major-minor league rules, 


Mr. Veeck. Then we cannot get it unless we get their consent; is that the 


idea? 

Commissioner LANpIs. Certainly. 

Colonel Ruprerr. What harm would it do if we passed that amendment t! 
we be permitted to put out 15 optional players and that the time be extend 
from 2 to 3 years and that we keep a player limit of 40? 

Commissioner LANpbIs. Do you propose that as an amendment to the maj 
minor league rules. 

Colonel Ruppert. Yes. 

(Motion was seconded. ) 

Commissioner LANpIS. We still cannot get that considered by the minors uni 
next December. 

Colonel Ruppert. I know, but we can tell them at least that we passed 
here. 

Commissioner LANpIs. I only mention it because it means no immediate relie 
Colonel Ruppert. Let them know what action we have taken at this meeting 
Commissioner LANpIs. Was there a second to that motion? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

Commissioner LAaNprs. Colonel Ruppert’s motion is that the major-min 
league rules be amended so that 15 be substituted in place of 8 in the option 
player limit. 

Colonel Ruppert. The motion also provided that the time limit be extended 
to 3 vears, 

Commissioner LANpts. And that the time limit be increased from 2 to 3 yea 
All in favor of that motion say aye; opposed no; the ayes have it. 

(Motion carried.) 


JoINT MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS A 
THE AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS, HELD at THE Ho1 
ROOSEVELT, New York, DECEMBER 11, 1930 


Kenesaw M. Landis, Commissioner, in the chair; Leslie M. O’Connor, secr 
tary. 

” + * * * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Another proposal by the Chicago American League club, 
amend section 13 (e), article II, to read: 

“A player recalled under an option agreement should not be entitled to salar) 
bevond the season of the assigning club from the club recalling him, unless 
reports to the latter by its direction.” 

Mr. Graptner. The Chicago Club withdraws that motion. 

Mr. Hrypter. The National League is unanimously in favor of that. I s 
pose he can withdraw it, though, without question. 





Wn- 
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Mr. Dreyruss. I do not believe it can be withdrawn. It is debatable here. 

Mr. Barnarp. The only reason that the Chicago Club withdraws it is because 
the discussion of the question indicated that a majority of the American League 
did not consider it advisable to change the rule back, and so the Chicago Club 
has said, “All right. We will withdraw it.” Of course, if the National League 
insists on the consideration of the proposal, there is no objection to that that 
I can see. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has anybody anything to say on that subject? 

Mr. Dreyruss. I don’t think it is a good business principle to pay a player 
for not doing anything. If you don’t call the player back, you should not pay 
him. The player is not performing any service for you. They expect money 
ill the time. It is just putting a handicap on yourself financially that you 
should not do, 

Mr. Grirriru. I don’t believe the people really understand that rule. For 
instance, a ballplayer that is sent out has signed a big league, for instance, 
Barney Dreyfuss’ contract. He is entitled to salary on that contract, isn’t he? 
There is no way to take that away. That is the rule in our league now, that 
vou have to pay a player, and if I sign a player and send him out on option 
and he plays 5 months in the minor leagues, and he does not play for me, I 
have to pay under that contract. That is the reason we laid it on the table. 

Mr. BARNARD. We did not lay it on the table. 

Mr. Grasiner. That rule is in effect. We are trying to discuss the proposition 
of going back to a rule that was in effect before we voted on the one that is in 
effect now. We can change it. 

Mr. GrirFituH. I think it is a very bad rule. 

Mr. Grapiner. I think the player is not entitled to anything if he does not 
work for it. 

Mr. GrirritH. He is under contract. You assign that contract to the minor 
league—— 

Mr. GraBINER. NO; we do not. He signs another contract with the minor 
league. 

Mr. GrirFrirg. Isn't that rule right now in effect? 

Mr. BARNARD, That is the present rule. 

Mr. GrirrirH. He signs a contract with you and goes out. Why are you en- 
titled to take that money away from him? 

Mr. GRABINER. Because the minute he leaves your club, he signs a contract 
with the minor league club. 

Mr. GrirrirH. He is still your property. 

Mr. NAvin. He is not your property | may not exercise the option 

Mr. GrirritH. If you do not exercise your option, that is a different story, 
If you hold on to that player, you are entitled to pay him, 

Mr. GRABINER. It was a rule that was in effect 2S years ago, and it worked 
out very satisfactorily before you changed it 2 years ago. : 

Mr. GrirritH. I remember when this rule was changed back, and I was the 
me that had it changed back. In the first place, I never took that money away 
from any ballplayer that was on my contract. Even when I did not have to pa) 
him, I still paid it, because I think it is your duty to pay it. 

Mr, Dreyruss, Suppose you put a man out before you sign him 

Mr. Grasrner. That is what I did. 

Mr. GrirritH. That is a different story. If he is out on your contract, he 
ought to be paid. That is what the rule reads. 

Mr, GRABINER. I beg to differ with you. Irrespective of whether he is sizned 
or not, you have to pay him. That is the way it is now, 

Mr. GriervitH What would you base it on? 

Mr. Graspiner. On the previous year’s contract. 

Mr. GrirritH. Minor league contract? 

Mr. GRABINER. Wherever he was the previous year. 

Mr. GrirritH. What would be your decision on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The decision was to this effect: A club sent a player out on 
ption without contracting with the player. During the season, toward the tail 
end of the season, they recalled the player. The player presented the question 
and the rule was that the player, due to the fact that there had been no major 
feague contract signed, the spirit of the rule plainly entitled him, in the Com- 
missioner’s view, to pay for the season. It was not his fault that the major 
eague club had not contracted with him before he went out. The amount was 
not fixed. I don't know what was paid, but something was paid to settle be- 
tween the club and the player. 
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Mr. Grivriru. Would it not be based on the salary he was receiving in 
minor league” 

The CHAIRMAN. What was it finally based on, Mr. Grabiner? 

Mr. Grapiner. We took it up with the player and we settled with him. \\ 
asked what he thought was coming, and we paid him. 

Mr. GRIFFITH. Suppose he had not been with you the previous yvear? 

Mr. Grariner. | cannot answer that question. Tam giving you a specitic « 
of what happened in the case of one of our players 

Mr. GrirFirH, If the player raises no question if he is sent out without bei 
signed to a contract, if he does not raise the question, he would not have any 
salary coming to him. He would not get any salary coming. 

Mr. GrABINER. That does not change the principle of the rule. You are 
heating him out of it He is entitled to it on your own statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The theory under which the present rule was adopted seve: 
years ago Was this: You sign a player to a major league contract A certs 
pmount of money is specified. It covers a certain period of time. In practice, hy 
is paid a proportionate share of that total amount every 2 weeks. He goes out 
option to a miner leagne club, plays there at a salary which they agree upe 
and at the proper time the major league club under its authority recalls t} 
plaver and retains title to him. It was considered when this present rule w 
established that it was not fair to hold title to the player and not discharge y: 
contract with him, a contract that vou had entered into with him when 4 
had sent him out. The arguinent was he had no volition. He had to go 
get out, and he went. Then when recalled, the notion, when this rule was 
adopted, was that it was the justice of this situation that the original contra 
with him shou!d be discharged in view of the fact that vou held tithe to hi 
It was also argued, as 1 am just reminded, at that time, that it was very strong 
aurgned and urged as a real substantial consideration, that if he had it in mir 
that if recalled he would get his major league contract in ac ordance with 
terms, get his money, that he was probably human enough to try to make si 
an showing on the ball field that he would be recalled. Originally, the me 
failure of the club to call him back the last 2 weeks, we will say. of the seas: 
by that mere failure, which was optiona! altogether with the club and wh 
the player had nothing to do with, and which was so late in the season th 
he was not able to arrange employment elsewhere, he lost his money TI 
was substituted for it as expressive of the justice of the situation 

Mr. Grreviti. Do you feel that that covers the situation if you did not sig 
a contract ? 

The CiratRMaAN. T think if the elub sends him out without signing him 
the first place, the whole theory of this thing is that they will sign him befo 
they will send him out. Now, they don't do it in a given case, and he proba! 
dees not know about that element in the situation and he has it in mind, th 
generally have it in mind, that if recalled, they are going to be paid somethi 
und the task is to find out what they should be paid. 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Commissioner, might T ask: Have yon had definite 
crete cases where vou have made a decision which would indicate the attitnd 
of your office on this subject with respect to when a player has not signed 
major leagne contract and has been sent out on option and recalled? IT wo 
like to have you answer the question two ways: One with respect to a play: 
who, we will say, was under contract with a major league club in 1929, | 
was sent out on option in 1930 withont being signed to a 1930 major league « 
tract: and also with respect to a player who was. we might sav, under so mi: 
league contract in 1929 and who was purchased or acquired in some manner 
no omajor league club that fall and was sent out in 1980 without being signe 
au major league contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. I had no case of the latter kind. T had a ease of the forn 
kind where the plaver had a major league 1929 contract and was sent ont 
1930 prior to being signed to a major leagne contract. The only thing t1 
appeared in the situation to fix the standard for his compensation after he 
recalled in 1950 seemed to be his 1929 contract. 

Mr. BARNARD. What is your judgment, if yon are prepared to answe1 
with these things that vou would fix npon to determine his salary in the 
vou did have a case of the other kind? 

The CHatrrMAN. Well, T suppose the only thing that you could go by wi 
be the 1929 minor league contract. That seems to be the only thing in 
situation that would point to a standard that would enable vou to fix it 

Mr. Grirrirn. You mean the contract he had when you purchased him * 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Dreyrvuss. Judge, I want to ask you a question: We have a player out 
here this year on option in the Texas League. After the season was over we 
‘ecalled him, but he stayed with the Texas League club. After the series was 
pened, the other pitcher got a his money and salary; they played 

series With a Southern League club. Out of that he got h tlary and a good 
deal of money, Should I be entitled to pay him a salary it tt vhalso?’ He 

ver came to Pittsburgh 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Did his earnings exceed his Pittsbu 

Mir. DreyFuss. Yes. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Then he would have no call on you 

Mr. Dreyruss. Those conditions arise, though. 


good deal ol 


the CHAIRMAN, Those earnings are all incidental to the 
wn he went to the minor league club, so that 
templates did not arise He has already been paia me 
he would have no claim. 
Mir. GrireitH. I should think it would be the 
mg as ours did. 
Mr. DreEyruss. It was 3 or 4 days short of ours. 
fhe CHAIRMAN Has i vbody else aunyth ne to suv on 
Call the roll, Mr. O'Connor. 
Mr. O'Connor. There has not been a motion or seconding 
The CHAIRMAN Technical 7. thre tiestic has not bes 
t this or not; no motion tor it. The proposed amendment 
\ layer recalled under an optional agreement should 


\ ] 
lary beyond the season of the assigning cl 


) 
} 
} 


e reports to the latter by its direction.” 
Is there a motion for the adoption 1 
Min LIne yout 3. l move its adoption 


The CHAIRMAN Moved that the 
the motion? 
fhe motion was seconded, ) 
he CUA AN Call the ! 
BARNAnD. The Chieag ‘ub would Lil 
the National League, to make this proposed 
*Were sent out on option without having signed a1 
Phe (PAIRMAN. Who seconds it‘ 
EvANs. Judge, what is to be gained by not signi 
He is your ballplayver and you want to put him 
‘ no reason why he should not be 
that kind of contract It looks 
some issue by sending him ou 
You are not trving to evade nny iNSte 
"you 
Is that permissible, to send a man out o 
signed to a contract ? 
he CHAIRMAN, I guess it is V are frequently sent 


ried when contracts are sent out t has been don 
The motion is that this propos nimendinent be qu; 
vision that shall apply, this prposed amendment 
se of a player sent out in advance of being signed to 
plaver not signed to a major league club 
The motion was seconded. ) 
Mr. NAVIN. It is discriminating very much aga the baliplayer, beea 
w is wise, and if he knows that provision or he is informed of it. he 
a contract The other fellow who does not get a contract, he is 
ke quite a lot the worse of it, because he is not posted 
Mr. QuINN. I think the best thing, gentlemen, is to leave it the way 
nend it or anything else. Just let it alone. 
Mr. Breapon. If you assign a player’s contract to a1 


int 


nor league club sends him a contract to sign, and if he d 

ist the same. T mean he has to sign that contract. 

Mr. Navin. Surely, but he is going to demand 

Mr. Breapon. He cannot demand. 

The CHATRMAN. Well, gentlemen, the proposed amendment has heen amended 
the addition of a provision in substance that the proposed amendment shall 
ply only in the case of a player sent out, not under major league contract at 
he time heis optioned. That has been moved and se« onded 
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The first question will be on the adoption of the proposed amendment to the 
amendment. All in favor of the proposed amendment to the amendment sa 
in favor say “Aye”; opposed “No.” Call the roll, Mr. O’Connor. 

(The teams voted as follows:) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Boston: Aye. New York: No. 
Brooklyn: No. Philadelphia: No. 
Chicago: No. Pittsburgh: Aye. 
Cincinnati: No. St. Louis: Aye. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston: No. New York: No 
Chicago: Yes, Philadelphia : No. 
Cleveland: No. St. Lonis: No. 
Detroit: No. Washington: Yes 


The CHAIRMAN. The vote is three in favor in the National League and fi 
opposed ; two in favor in the American League and six opposed. The propos: 
amendment is rejected. The question now is on the amendment as proposed. A 
in favor say “Aye;” opposed, “No.” Call the roll, Rr. O°Connor. 

(The teams voted as follows:) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Boston: Ave. New York: Ave. 
Brookyin: Aye. Philadelphia : Aye. 
Chicago: Aye. Pittsburgh: No. 
Cincinnati: Ave. St. Louis: Aye. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston: No. New York: No 
Chicago: Yes. Philadelphia : No. 
Cleveland: No. St. Louis: No. 
Detroit: No. Washington: No. 


Mr. O'Connor. The vote is seven in favor in the National League and 
opposed. In the American League one in favor and seven opposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Commissioner votes “No,” gentlemen. 

* * * * : + 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you invite those gentlemen in, Mr. Sevs? 

(At this point the committee from the minor leagues came into the meeting 

The CHAtRMAN. Gentlemen, will you give us the names of your committee? 

Mr. Srrurn. Mr. Lane, of Hollywood: Mr. Miller. of Oakland: Mr. Strub 
San Francisco: Mr. Muhlback, of Kansas City: Mr. Conryv, of St. Paul: 
Belden, of Minneapolis: Mr. Offerman, of Buffalo: Mr. Weiss, Baltimore; M 
Savard, of Montreal: Mr. Kaiser, of Des Moines, of the Western League. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there something to report? 

Mr. Srrvur. Yes, your Honor. We met in joint session this morning wit! 
committee from the National League, and our difficulty seemed to be that we ha’ 
power to act, but there was not anybody with any power to act in any of 1 
things that we took up, and for that reason we requested a meeting to come it 
your joint session. in order to bring up our few little disputes or our few litt! 
things that we differ with in the avreement that was handed to us by the ec 
mnittee of the American and National Leagues. Those points are few 

I believe there was a clause in there wherein there was a_ restriction 
article B, in change of optional player rules, where it says that players 
class AA clubs can put out 10 players on option, only 3 of which—limiting 
to putting out 8 rookies, 

I don’t believe that the sense of that is to timit us. I don’t think th 
should be any limitation on whom we put out I don’t think it was the 
tent. I imagine it is a misprint. I cannot see any reason why we shio 
be limited as to the class or quality or the kind of player that we would put « 
on option. We are not trying to hinder anybody. I cannot see any sou 
reason for if. 


M 
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Mr. Fucns. Would that same privilege, Doctor, be accorded to the major 
leagues with reference to their limitations? 

Mr. Strrus. I don’t see any reason why not. We have not any objection as to 
the players you put out. 

Mr. BARNARD. Do you want that explained now? 

Mr. Srrus. All right, if you wish. We will take up our points one at a 
time, or do you want me to enumerate the things in full? 

Mr. BARNARD. Go ahead and enumerate all of them. 

Mr. Strus. They say one at a time, so I will sit down. 

Mr. BarNaArb. I think the only reason that principle has been kept in 
there was that it was one of the things that was negotiated the first time 
this question came up for general discussion between major-league and minor- 
league committees, and consequently, throughout all of the discussions that 

ave taken place, it has been in everybody’s mind that that was something 
that had been agreed upon, and they just kept it in there. 

Of course, it seemed only fair at the time it was negotiated that, if the major- 
eague clubs were to be restricted in the number of free agents that they might 
put out on option, that the same principle should hold forth at least down 
through the classification of AA and A. I think I can safely say that you can 
vet a very quick vote here; that, if vou are willing to eliminate that condition 
vith reference to the major-league optional players, we will just eliminate 

entirely with respect to all clubs. That was a stipulation that was brought 
up originally by the minor-league committee the first time we ever had a con- 
ference on it. In the course of those negotiations, backward and forward, they 

greed to limit the free agents of the AA’s and A’s in consideration of our 
accepting the limitation on major leagues. 

Mr. Srrus. In answer to you, Mr. Barnard, I would like to say that the object 
of baseball is to develop the young ballplayers, and it absolutely puts a restriction 
upon us of signing up young ballplayers who have not had any professional 
experience, All we could sign up would be three, because that is all we can put 
out. We cannot keep them on our ball clubs. In other words, we destroy the 

irpose for which baseball is founded, to develop the young ballplayer, and the 
rganization of the game. 

Il can see no reason for it at all. 

Mr. BarNnarp. Mr. Strub, is your committee prepared to say that, if we strike 

t all limitations on that subject throughout the entire proposal of the change 

the optional players, that it will meet with your approval? 

Mr. Srrus. As far as I am concerned, I would say “Yes,” and I believe that 
that would be the consensus of opinion of my committee. However, if there is 
invbody of my committee that has anything to say on the subject, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from him. Iam perfectly willing, if you are permitted to send out 
15 baseball players, that there shall be no limitation on who they are or what 
they are, 

Mr. BarNnarp. In that event, Mr. Commissioner, I move that all reference to 
the limitation of free agents who can be put out on option by any classification, 
najor, class AA, or class A, be eliminated from these proposals. 

Mr. Fucus. I second the motion, : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anybody want to say anything on that subject? You 
have heard the motion and the second. All in favor say “Aye’; opposed, “No.” 
The motion is adopted. 

Mr. Strus. In the agreement here, they refer to 4 years a ballplayer before 
he is subject to draft. We respectfully ask that the ballplayer remain on our 
ballelub in AA three seasons before he is subject to draft. 

Now, in explanation of that, as to the retarding of the ballplayer in the ad- 
vancement of his profession, you must realize that, when we go down into the 
A’s and B's and C’s and pick up a ballplaver, that that ballplayer has been 
subject to draft and subject to purchase in that league or those respective 
leagues by yourselves, and that it is only that they have not proven worthy of 
drafting, are not players that are worthy of purchase, that we go out and pick 
them up. With this limitation of only a ballplayer being in baseball 4 years and 
then can be drafted, we go down there and buy him, and the probability is, if we 
bring him from a league of lower classification than A, that we in turn have to 
take and farm him out again, and then we are not positive as to his position on 
our ball club for the following year. 

In consequence, we carry that baliplayer along either as a utility man, or he 
gets into 30 or 40 ball games, and our ball clubs naturally have to be assembled 

ictically by the time the joint meeting of the two major leagues gets through. 
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When you people get through, we practically have to get our ball clubs assemble: 
to start our season. We cannot figure on that ballplayer being on our club t] 
following year. Therefore, we go out and purchase a ballplayer. and initia 
he is a utility man on our club, and gives a very short period of time to pl: 
with him. 

If you can see our point in that respect, we would appreciate it. We are n 
irving to hold the ballplayver down. We ere willing for him to advance 
has been able to advance. You have been able to purchase him. You ha 
heen able to draft him in most causes before we get him. We would like tl 


ballplaver on our club for 3 years before he is subject to draft. 

Getting along that line as a point of discussion, the purpose of that thing 
this: That the agreement that you gentlemen entered into 10 years ago with 
or approximately 10 years ago, left us in the position that we are perfectly satis 


field with at the present time, and we feel that in asking for this Concession 
are asking for something within our rights and something that you should grant 
ts, 
At the meeting the other morning, I brought up the question, What is 
reason that you are dissatisfied with the present agreement? There must bi 
some reason because you are looking to break it. We are not looking to break 

There is either one or two reasons: One is money, and the other is the 
vancement of the ballplayer in his profession. Everybody unanitously sa 
i a question of the contract and 


it was not a question of taoney, but it was 
so, then you should 


of the ballplayver in lis profession. [ft 
P yvears that we have that baliplayer, beca 
f the universal draft which the « 
‘paramount obje: 
he prese 


ndvancement 
arene with us about the number of 
we are trying to live within the spirit « 
missioner and the rest of the people in baseball declare is the 
that you gentlemen want to correct in this agreement that eXists at 
tite. 
Mr. Fuens. Doctor, that means this: That, if a minor-league ballplayver 
na lower classification for 4 years, and you acquire him, an AA, you would 
want 3 vears more, which would make his term of service in the minor league 
7 vears 
Mr. Srrun. You can put it that way, Judge It micht be a fact if he remains 
must realize that during those 4 vears 


in the minor leagues 4+ vears you 
and vou have also had a 


have had an opportunity to purchase that ballplayer, 
opportunity to draft him. 

Mr. Fucus. Not in class B under this provision 

Mr. Srrurn. That is of your own making. We cannot be 
things and rules that you make yourselves. We are willing to say to you, 
the leagues of lower classification would be glad to have you d 
They feel it would help them. That is not imposition on our yp: 
is something that vou want to 


responsible for 


I believe 
from them. 
or nothing that we have sugested. That 
yourselves, but the player is there for you, and we are willing te give you 
opportunity, and you can purchase him or you can draft him. If you do 1 
elect to draft, that is yvour business. 


Mr. Fucus. In other words, you do not make it a condition that we do 


draft ? 
Mr. Strrus. No; we do not. We say to you, “Draft from anybody that \ 
to.” If yeu are going to have a uniform draft, have a uniform draft 


wiint 
leagues of lower classification 


If vou gentlemen want to draft from the 
show vou that our opinion of this draft situation does not agree with vou 
we are willing to say to you, “You go into the minor lengues of every classifi 
tion and draft from them before we draft from them.” 

We don't believe in the draft, or 1 don’t believe in the draft, under the « 
ditions. I believe in the agreement that we had, but Iam not forcing my opin 
upon my compatriots or men who are with me. 

Mr. Fucus. What about that, Mr. Barnard? 

Mr. Barnarp. That has been discussed pro and con so thoroughly that | 
do not believe the major leagues are willing to make any change in the servi 
restriction conditions that are being offered in connection with this matt: 
I don’t know. We have all listened to Mr. Graham and Dr. Strub, and I do! 
think but what everybody in major-league baseball realizes that vou are | 
ticularly advantaged in owning the San Franciseo club, in the California elimina 
and that they have a peculiar condition which makes many of the things tl 
say very logical, but that the overwhelming situation in the class AA circu 


v 


does not have the same argument at all, Doctor. 
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Mr, Strus. Mr. Bernard, I am not touching on the rookie at all. IT am making 
the distinction, if I may, at this time, and taking these points one at a time 
lam talking of the ballplayer who has had professional experience, that comes 
up from a leigue of lower classification, not a ballplayer that has not had pro 
fessional experience. I will take that point up next. 

But I am talking about the ballplayer that has been down there and that you 
have had an opportunity to draft and you have had an opportunity to buy. 1] siy 
that, when he comes up onto our ball club, that we should at least have that 
eneth of time to look at him and have him on our ball elub. After all, we owe 
a certain duty to our public. We cannot bring ballplayers up and make a buying 
and selling arrangement in this situation. 

We have fairly good-sized towns in our league, and other of the AA leagues 
ave towns of large population. The public demands certain things of us. We 
annot take and run those ballplayers up and down and operate this thing merely 
for the purpose of helping the major leagues. 

We want to help you. We will sell them to you, but we have got to hav 
public take a look at our players. We cannot turn them out. Like this year, 
Colonel Ruppert bought a ballplayer from me. It was worth $25,000 to me to 
eep that ballplayer for my gate. IT want my public to see him. I get myself int 
lisrepute when those baliplayers go on without the public having seem them 
sufficient time. 

very man serves his apprenticeship—the bricklayer, the carpenter, and every 


hody else—and there can be no infraction, in my opinion, of the advancement of 
the ballplayer under the request that we are making. It is logical for anybody 

If you go into a bank, you don’t go in as the president. You go in probably as 
a teller, looking over checks, or something, and you serve your apprentices! at 
so many years. He is not being kept down. He is merely serving his appren 
ticeship. 

Mr. Barnarp. There are so many things that enter into the situation that 
snot a fair presentation of the problem to merely talk about the one thins Ir 
the first place, we have got to consider the fact that you cannot lose over « 
main in any one year. That is a part of the picture, too. And we have got t 
onsider the fact that the other restrictions surrounding a selected player are si 
rigid in character that there is everything avainst a major-league club taking a 
player that is not ready as against somebody that has had experience 

Go back and look over the drafting records for the last 10 vears, and 

’ 


against the idea of a major-league club taking the inexperienced players. 1 
srant you occasionally some club that has the idea, “Well, T will pick up a gover 
ooking fellow in the draft.” In 9 cases out of 10 they are sorry before they get 
through with their experience with that player. You have got to take all those 


things into consideration, and, personally, T know the American League, from the 
number of times that we have discussed the matter, are unwilling to make any 


ange in the service restric tions that were embodis 1 n thes things that w 


Mdopted last night Iam sorry to have to sav that to von. Doctor. but I do n 
see Where we can make any exception in that case 
Mr. Strun. Mr. Barnard, Iam serry that you have a set opinion We have 
mein here with any set opinion We have come in } ! rie ad if 
rargument is sound, irrespective of at odv’s opini nthe thing. I nl 
ld be acted noon 
\s I said before, let us drop all agreements and everything 1 t | boars eo} 
tered into, and let us trv and areue this thir out and get to a solutior f he 
roblem If what we are trving to present te Ou Seer fn to the rest « 
( entlemen, I se ne renson wh e sho | I ere l ‘ 
nes voted upon and seted upon 
Ir, BARNARD. We will vote on every qvestion th: vs rais ers 
Mr STRUR Thank vou. Mr. Barnard Phe thin i) \ ' { t ' 
ent, von come alone to the vear that nore geo to draft ! 
lhat hballplaver, hevond the quest n of 2 donht. von \ have ¢ 
iliplavers on vour ball club that von are being forced ti if vou dor 


at hiv aa0) to draft 
Mr. Evans. Don’t you think, in holding a ballplaver that long. t] 


at might be obtained’? 


less kill any value tl 

Mr. Strur. No: vou can buy that ballplaver, and ve ] e had nee 
ready to buy him He has not been worthy of vour buvir 14 ly 
him—I will not say he has not been worthy, but in vour o <1 
orthy of drafting or purchasing. So, therefore, be cannet be an outstand 


Iplaver, and if we take him up and pay our money for hi: mid al 
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and make him worthy, we should have that ballplayer and the benefit of | 
services for that length of time. You have had your opportunity to purchas 
him, and you have had your opportunity to draft him. Then we come arour 
after you get all through, you don’t want to buy him—— 

Mr. Evans. You are tying up a lot of ballplavers in the three AA leagues. 

Mr. Srrus. No, because we are limited to the number of ballplayers. We can 
only carry 25 ballplayers on our roster, and we can only farm out 10. We have 
ouly 35 ballplayers under our control. 

Mr. BELDEN. It seems to me, when the major leagues asked us permission 
send out three ballplayers on option, that they are conceding in a certain w 
that it takes at least 3 years to develop a ballplayer before he is developed s 
ciently to play in the major leagues. You say that 2 vears are not enough.  \ 
wanted 8 years. We conceded that point. It seems to me it is merely 
question of the control of the ballplayer: whether we control that ballplayer for 
years on our own club, or whether you control him and send him back to so 
of our clubs under option, 

When you asked for 8 years, it looked to me as if you thought 3 years wa 
reasonable time to develop a ballplayer. It seems to me that there is someth 
in that argument, that if you expect 3 years to send a man out on option, it 
be very much better for baseball to let us control that man for 3 years, th 
to have him out on option. In the first place, you sign him on a contract that 
more than we can afford to pay him. Then he comes back to us and he is dis 
satistied, 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Commissioner, I think that we ought to change the pr 
gram. We will make better progress. Instead of considering the points that 
the class AA gentlemen wish to raise, one at a time, I think that Dr. Strub ought 
to present his entire program, and then we will take them up one at a tiny 
and give them a vote, and they can remain in the room if they want to wh 
we vote on them, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Srrus. It is perfectly all right with us. 

Now we will come to the rookie. May I say that, relative to the rookie 
does not mean very much to the American Association, nor does it mean vi 
much to the International League, on account of the climatic conditions, Aft 
all, we are concerned about the development of the young baliplayer, and I dor 
think there is anybody in baseball, on account of climatic conditions—we a: 
not pinning any flowers in our buttonhole because we do this thing——-but we 
expend all the way from $20,000 to $30,000 a year in the winter to form leagu 
and to have these young ballplayers playing. I don’t mean the money that 
expend during the playing season. During the wintertime, owing to clima 
conditions, we are able to take ballplayers who have never had any profes 
sional experience, and form leagues. Last year it cost us $28,000 to permit thy 
ballplayers to play. We had four clubs going. In one winter league that 
developed, there were something like 40 ballplayers that afterward went 
professional baseball. I don’t think there were over two or three that we 
tained ourselves, and the rest of them all went out. 

With the rookie ballplayer, I am going to take the ballplayer that is not 
exception, I hope I am not taking up too much time, or getting too lengthy 
my explanations, but this ballplayer, I am taking the average here. You h 
to farm him out for 2 years. Then you bring him back on your ball club, : 
again you don’t know whether he is going to be there. So he is sitting aro 
on the bench the third year that you have got him, and he plays in a very | 
number of ball games, probably 30 or 40 or 50 ball games, and the follow 
year is probably the first year that you can figure that you have got that | 
player or got his services. I believe a rookie that has never had any pre! 
sional experience at al! that you pick up, that you should have that ballpl: 
at least 4 years on your own ball club. If he develops and is good enoug! 
and we have only had three exceptions in 10 years—we take fifty-some~ 
young ballplayers in a spring training camp, and out of the 10 years, there wi 
only three that we were able to take immediately and put into our ball « 
We need that length of time, and we owe it to our public to have that ballpla 
that length of time. 

If we have to farm them out—I don’t want to place too hard a restrict 
on them—if we have to farm them out, I am perfectly willing that the rules - 
that you can farm a ballplayer out for 2 years. That is our privilege. | 
willing to limit it to 1 year out, as long as he is 4 years on my own ball « 
before you draft him. I think that extra year that you have with that }) 
player who is serving his apprenticeship is not a request that should not 
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granted. We have taken a lot of time with him, and we have spent a lot of 
money, and when we get him to a point, after we have had him 4 years, we 
probably have $20,000 tied up in that ballplayer. 

Relative to the price of the draft, in your agreement here, or your proposal, 
it said $7,500. It seems to me that that price is a little less than we figure we 
should get. The consensus of opinion of my committee in Montreal was that 
ve should receive $15,000. One man thought it should be $12,500, Tlowever. we 
thing we should get more for the drafted ballplayer, and as Mr. Veeck stood up 
this morning, he thought we should get more, but we were being hampered in 
that respect by the leagues of lower classification. I think * * * 

(Counsel for organized baseball overlooked submission of the remainder of 
these minutes, ) 


JOINT MEETING OF AMERICAN BASEBALL LEAGUE AND NATIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUE 
HeLD AT THE DRAKE Horer, CHIcago, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 19231 


Commissioner LaAnbDIs. Gentlemen, let us come to order, please. Mr. O'Connor, 

ll you call the roll? 

(Roll call by Secretary O'Connor. ) 

* * > . : 7 * 

Judge BRAMHAM. Gentlemen, I had the pleasure of talking to both leaznes 
day before yesterday. It was then suggested by one of the units of the organiza 

yn that I appear before the joint meeting today. Anything that I may say 
now Would be merely repetition, except I want to impress on you gentlemen, 
the matter I am bringing before you is one of supreme importance; not one 
that can be buried in the future, but one we have got to face now. 

So serious is the situation that I do not think over nine leagues will start 
unless some relief can be had, some cooperation from you gentlemen in some 

anner, 

Since our conference the other day, it has now been spread in the press that 
we are all going to come under a 1-percent tax, unless we can get relief from 
he measure now proposed, 10 percent on our receipts. 

It was asked the other day what we had to suggest or recommend to vou. 
(nd I suggested to you three courses that appeared to me. To some of these 
here are objections, I know. I will try and say how I think they might be 
vercome or should be overcome. 

(ne of the suggestions that has been made is the one that the majors get in 
he nine leagues and operate certain towns, and they to operate the others, 

Second, that you give us some assistance financially: in other words, by plac- 
ng savy $5,000 in a city, vou take an option on one or two of our ballplayvers, 

three of them. 

rhird, that you give them financial relief, the city give some financial relief; 
you put your own business manager over there, and take charge of the con- 
essions and all of those matters in those particular towns 

There are some towns that the latter plan would not work in, because the 

neessions are operated by the cities or the owners of the park, but there are 
ery few instances of that character. 

We haven't any particular preference. One of the last two probably would be 

tter for a team 

I know how our commissioner has felt on some of these matters. But I say this 

vou gentlemen, frankly: I have always been of the opinion if the minor leagues 

mld operate their own clubs it would be infinitely better for the game and every- 
hody concerned. 

Where it is not possible, in order to keep the minors afloat, we have to resort to 
ne or two of the other suggested plans. 

We are not operating under usual situations. We are operating under an 
extraordinary situation, and when situations of that sort confront us we have to 
do things we would not do, and probably would not want to approve of ordinarily. 

I know the commissioner has very definite ideas of his own as to whether or 
not any of the suggestions which I suggested to you are good for the came 

[ am satisfied, if he felt they were necessary and good for the game, he would 
cooperate with us along the lines we now suggest. 

My personal experience in the minors, and my information gathered from con- 
tact with the others in the minors, is that one of the three plans I have suggested 
to you is absolutely essential. 

Iam not coming to you begging for money just to relieve some of the financial 

ndition of any individual. I am coming to you in behalf of the game, because I 
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frankly believe if the minors are pushed out of existence, run out of existen 
baseball as a whole is going to suffer in proportion; that your success is depend 
ent upon our success in a measure, 

Now, the majority of our committee here have come to Chicago for the p 
pose of conference with you gentlemen. We are very anxious that you appo 
a committee representing the majors with power to act, if you would give 
because the time is short. 

The clubs are getting ready to employ their managers, and getting their cl 
ready, and we haven't much tifme to waste. The leagues are going forward, a 
we need to know as seon as we ean. 

We would like to have a committee appointed with power to act: and, if } 
sible, we would like to confer with that committee while here in Chicago. Lat 
along we could hold another conference: the sooner the better. 

That is about all I could add to what I have already said. I might spea| 
much longer, but I could not give vou any more thought than I have given 

Any questions you want to ask I would be glad to answer them, Mr. 
missioner, you or any member of the body. 

Commissioner LANpis. I have no questions, Judge, 

Judge BRAMHAM. If there are any menibers of the two leagues who would | 
to ask questions, I would be glad to answer them: if net, I will not take 
further time. 

I very much hope you will give this matter serious consideration and a 
favorably on the committee idea, and let us know as soon as you cun. 

Mr. McAvoy. In your opinion from the present existing 16 minor leagues we 
are all in, what classifications will disappear this vear, unless help is forth 
coming? 

Judge BramMuaM. Without question, the B's, C’s, D's It is not our idea, Mr 
McAvoy, as I said yesterday, to ask you to go out and start up new leagues 
What we want is to keep what we have during the present situation, 

We have 16 leagues in the minors against 52 in 1906. 

Mr. Breapon. How many are there of the B's C’s, and D’s? Those are th: 
ones you consider have to be helped. The others can take care of themsely 

Judge BraMuam. There may be some in the A’s. One A may need sor 
help; but I understand, outside of that, there is none 

Our committee was appointed last Friday, and we haven't had a chance 
make a survey, but since I have been here I made a very careful survey, and 
is in the B, C, and D leagues we need help. 

Mr. Rickey. How many clubs de you estimate actually have to have helj 
order to stabilize those small leagues? 

Judge Bramuanu. Mr. Rickey, I do*not think that the maximum would be 
I think probably S or 10 would be the number. 

In the most of our small minors, C’s and D's, and largely in the D’s, it 
civie pride that keeps us going. We have living in the best of those s1 
communities men able to finance them, who are now very badly crippled, 
are unable to carry on 

Are there any other questions that occur to any of vou gentlemen ? 

Mr. Breapon. Judge, don’t you think it is the methods, the kind of busi 
methods used in hindling these leacues that makes the trouble? 

Jndge BRAMHAM,. There is no question about it 

Mr. Breapon, They have other business: this is separate, and not a bus 
With them 

Judge BrRaMuHam,. Yes, sir: that is the occasion of the gray hairs in my | 
today. I have a shoeman » day; the next day a butcher; the next | 
lawver handling the ball eh 

Nevertheless, fans are stil “— the same old loval fans 

Mr. Wein. What do vou thinl 

Judge Bramuam. I think the minimum probably would be around $3, 
$3.500: the maximum in a very few cases as high as $7,000 or $7,500; the aver 
around 85,000. 

Mr. Wer. When you say “87,000 or $7,500," do you figure that C’s o1 I 

Jvdge BRAMBHAM. No: I think that in the B. 

Mr. Wet. What do you think a club in the C’s and D's leagues 


these small clubs would need * 


require? 
Judge Brawimam. I think in some of our C leagues we might have to h 
S$5.000, around $5,000: somewhere from S3,000 to S500, in the B’s and ¢ 
Now. I want vou to throw around that situation a very strong clause i 
respect > we would net want it to go out to the minors generally that the d 


was open: we could give any assistance we wanted 
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We want it handled through these committees, and the money so handled that 
uu know it would be placed in a place where it was not going through a rat 
ole; and for the construction of the club and the perpetuation of the gam« 
i future; not for the l-year idea that vou are going andle it for the 
ar, and let it go 

Mr. Breapon. That is the thing I was going to ask. If it is just a temporary 
pping up of a rathole, it will not do anything 

Dont you think if the responsibility is put on the m: *-lengue look 
er one single club, that is going to be better handk j 

fudge BraMHamM., I think that would be most helpful 

handling it. There has got to be an administration of 

properly applied 

Let me say this is the first time T know the minors have knocked at 

bended knees—they are on bended knees; they are prostrate 

esident of this league I am in now for 17 vears: I 

for 20 vears. In our little towns we have always been 
t the situation now is different. 

Phere is just as much pride in a city to be able to run its ball club 
igue: but, when we meet the battle of either having the league quit o1 
mebody else to help, they hold out the palm for assistance. ‘That 
titude in which we come before these two leagues, 

[fam one of those who have always opposed the ownership of minor-! 
ibs, and any control over them, but in recent years I have been convines 

a necessity, and especially a necessity now. In 1952 it will be more 
131. 

[am generally an optimist on the business outcome. I am more 

any time recently, but I am not looking for that relief to come 
Commissioner LANbIs. What kind of business optimist are you? 
Judge Bramuam. I am one of these strange business optimists 

Ss optimists right now but I believe, Judge, business is a ready 
orner in a gradual way. 

Gentlemen, I will leave those thoughts with you. 

(‘ommissioner LANpis. Thank you, Judge. 


s 


* * ” * il * 
I bring to your attention the matter Judge Bramham presented, Is there 
scussion on that question? 
Mr. Rrexey. I think what Judge Bramham presented here deserves perhaps 
a lengthy discussion, but a quick consideration is the least we can give it. 
I doubt very much if there is any man in this room, any one of us, who appre 
ites fully the position of some of the minor leagues about Which he spoke 
As T understand it, he crystallized his request in the form of asking for a 
ttee. Well, that is the easiest thing we can do. We can anesthetize almo 
v Situation by appointing a committee: and, if that will do them any gor 
rtainlvy we enn do that: and it ought to be a very small committee, I 
and given as much power as can be given to a commil tee 
Chey do need help, that is self-evident, and they need directior 
incial help. They do need advice as well as substance, 
think we are in a position of either taking a positis 
gative on a thing very vital to the small minor leagues 
Mr. Grireirn. Mr. Commissioner, I have been in this game as lo 
anin this room. I don't think there is anybody here that has been in it 1] 
in IT have, and I have seen this thing many, many times before. This is not 
ew in baseball. 
remember the time when the American Association quit the operation 
ternational League, the Pacific Coast League. 
Away back in 1805, we did not have any minor leagues at 
[t is fine for us te try to help them, if we cu possibly. But 
help themselves. I think the biggest help that can 
is for someone to go out among them and help them 
might be a bad vear to do that, but if their territory 
Yor years. it has always been in the past a league sprang 
{it went better than evei 
Baseball runs in cycles; every 7 « 
it comes back. It has never failed to come back e 
But I believe, unless these men want to go down in 1 
it of money, the best thing to do is give them a lot of 


' 


r S years vou have 
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the leagues, organize and maintain the leagues, if they are going to have a 
business. 

We have men in this room here who would be excellent men to go out 2) 
help them organize; and maybe organize new leagues when the proper ti: 
comes. I do not know whether the proper time is here or not. I doubt it ve 
much. 

But I think the biggest assistance we can give to them is for some man tl 
is an organizer, that can go out and help them do things, and help them t;: 
care of themselves. 

Commissioner LANpIsS. Anything further on this subject, gentlemen? 

Mr. Veeck. Mr. Commissioner, haven’t you any views on this subject? 

Commissioner LANDIS. Well, I have some views on that subject as the res 
of such contact as I have had with it over 11 vears. 

For about 6 years after I came here, I gave a great deal of my industry a 
such intelligence as I had to this question. And I finally came to the conclusioc: 
that I was accomplishing nothing. 

I traveled the minor-league territory diligently, in response to pathetic appe 
from the minor-league territory, various parts of it: the representation bei 
made to me that if I would come down there, they would have a day, and ha 
speeches, and have the governor, and a Senator, a chamber of commerce and 
service clubs, et cetera. And we would have the days. 

I even went to the extent, to indicate to you my earnestness in that endeavor 
I even went to the extent of riding a bull at Durham, N. C., on the ball field 
[Langhter. ] 

But the net result of the whole activity was nil. By that I mean this, that 
would have a big day, not because I was there—if anybody else had been called 
the commissioner and he was there, they would have had the same crowd 
probably a bigger crowd. But it impressed me that it operated this way: Th 
they had a big day, and when the alcoholic influence wore off, the next day th« 
was nobody there to keep on pulmotoring, and that it did not accomplish any 
thing: and I was asked to come back to the same town. 

So that kind of help does not accomplish anything. I have not any prescripti: 
I can give that even tends toward a rectification of the existing conditions. I 
not know what to do. 

I have this very definite belief about outside activity. I think a president of 
minor league in touch with that league’s conditions, and knowing the populati 
of the several towns members of his league—you have a good illustration of t! 
in Judge Bramham—that is the way he runs his league. He keeps in touch w 
conditions in each town in his league. And if they commence to wobble, 
commences in advance to get a crutch for it or a cane, something to help thi 
wobble through. 

I just do not now recall any other league president that has his capacity for 
He has kept them alive where in another part of the country, under other leag 
presidential supervision, they would have passed out. 

Now a league president can do that. He can keep them alive. That means 
has got to have in mind the angel that is to follow any angel that is now the 
and who is losing interest, or his purse is running low. That is the way Br 
ham has done it. 

seyond that, lam absolutely a blank. 

Mr. Rickey. I do not think you can pass this thing as lightly as you are passi! 
it. Thisisa challenge to every man in this room. 

It is your business, and I think I am as unselfish as any man in this room w! 

IT say that, because it is not a vital thing to me. You may think it is. We h: 
eight or nine clubs we are interested in, You say we are trying to save oursel\ 
Not at all. 

We have not a single one of these clubs that is in danger of going out of e 
tence. Two of them are in leagues, where the league itself is in danger, that 
true. But our investment, gentlemen, in those leagues is almost nil. We have! 
substantial investment in any one of these little leagues, which is now threaten 
I say it in order to put myself on all fours, squarely with a fair consideration 
this question. 

If vou care to analyze the reasons why the minor leagues are where they 2 
you will find perhaps a dozen reasons. A very potent reason is the ignorance 
the people who have run those clubs. They do not know how to run their clu! 
They do not get together. Judge Bramham indicated that. 

In some instances you do not have any presidents equal to Judge Bramham 
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Judge Bramham with his capacity has been the president of three little 
eagues; all of them are now gone, two in the last year, the last 2 years, the East 
Carolina League and the South Atlantic League. Both of those leagues passed 
ut under the presidency of Judge Brambam: when that gentleman with all his 
esourcefulness made frantic effort to save those leagues. It could not be done. 

The South Atlantic League was rather a valuable organization for some 
ears. It looked like a very substantial and permanent organization. He failed 

maintain that league, That is only 2 years ago. 

This tendency, however, you say it is attributable to the ignorance of the 

en running it. 

That is not the point, to find the causes, finding yourself in jail: it is not the 
oint of finding someone to blame for it. It is to find whether it is to the 
dvantage of the two major leagues to get him out of jail. 

Now, that is the challenge, and you can't avoid or evave it. You cant come up 

ter and say with great complacency, as you might jump out of a 10-story 
vindow in a long fall and say “I am all right so far’—hbut there is disaster 

When you have come up and these leagues are out of evistence, if vou think 
ou can rehabilitate the leagues easily, I think you are mistaken. If you think 
you can organize leagues in new territory with ease, you are greatly mistaken: 

hen physical properties have deteriorated; when they have gone out of exis 
ence; when baseball improvements are gone—peculiar Constructions not easily 

ken over by any other business in the world. When those things are gone, it 
kes not only valuable space, accessibility, and other situations, but it takes 
finance to put the league back into existence. 

If you want to let them go, all right, do the job. We had 52 minor 
formerly where we have now 16. 

I do not agree with Judge Bramham that we are going to start with nine 
year. My information is we will start with 11 minor leagues next year 

He has in mind another one, only last night where two club owners in 
estern league—let us be perfectly plain—two owners stated last evening 
did not understand now they could undertake to start next year. Whethe 
do or not is not important : we can do without their starting. 

There will be 11 starting next vear. There was a time when there was 26 ela 
D leagues in this country. There are today three. And I cannot see how 
vners of those clubs can start another season 

If it be said that we must let the principle of laissez faire apply, just leave the 

ing go, let it take care of itself, if that is the belief of the two major leagues, if 
s perfectly all right. 

But it is my duty, simply as a modest member of one of your two major leagues 
to sound at least a note, not of alarm but of warning, that that is the thing 
hich we are coming. And if you want to undertake a revival after more serious 

nditions than you can now, with less expense and less time and less worry and 

tention, all right. 

I do not believe at all in the principle of a subsidy. I am far away from the 
lea of a dole, but I do believe that the extension of ourselves into the business of 
e minor league—perhaps temporarily, as Judge Brambham has in mind: however 
! do not think it should be made with that expectation altogether. It may last 
nger than he thinks or I think. I believe the extension of ourselves now into 

business of the minor leagues is a real invitation and a real challenge and a 

il need. 

Many of you have had disastrous experiences in the minor leagues, and you 

ve out of your experience some very real facts. And you believe that the 
enture of a higher classification club in a lower classification club is a bad 

ng and cannot be worked out easily. 

On the basis of ownership, there is toil involved, of course, and some hazard 
(on the basis of a part ownership, or what we have, an optional agreement with 

mn, it gives you no worry and can be done. 

lhe trouble is, as I have experienced it, you are unable to make in the past 
dvantageous deals with minor league clubs on an optional basis You are 
iable to go to those clubs and say: I will give vou $3,000 for an option on the 

ib in the coming season. I will have the right to name the manager. I will 

e the right to put a business manager in there. I will give you $3,000 for 

reclub at the end of the season. 

You have been unable to make that kind of a deal with the minor leagues in 

ie past. 

suy to you today, in every instance I know of of these little minors, I believe 

every instance the gentlemen owning those little clubs are willing to give vou 

kind of option. ; 
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I said $5,000—$3,500 is a maximum. I will go as low as $2,500; maybe go 


high as $7,500. 1 think you will get corresponding results. I believe it will p 


you to do it. 

Ido not think it should be gone into altogether with the expectancy of mak 
a profit. LT do believe you can do it safely: and if fortunate, vou may mak 
tremendous amount in the discovery and purchase of a very live young play 
who will be worth much more than your optional price. Today that is 
inviting arrangement. It can be done without the purchase of clubs, more 
Vantageously to you than the purchase and operation of clubs, which always 


hazards, worry, and financial loss. 

There are gentlomen in this room who have had long experience in the mir 
leagues before they came to the majors. They are quite ready to indict mir 
league administration today wpon the basis of their own experience. They wet 
successful in the minor leagues. Now they are ready to compare minor-leag 
operators with their own methods and experience, 

It is not quite fair. The men operating the minor-league clubs today are 1 
your league; they do not have your facts, your experience or initiative, 
adaptability, or have the circumstances you had or you have now. It is 1 
fair to make those coniparisons. 

Direction determines values, after all, and the direction is toward that situ 
tion, from 52t05; from 26to1. And if we want to do it, I want it done havin 
know somewhere there is that evident trend of this thing, and possibly 
temporary. 

fhe most of these leagues died before the present financial depression. Th 

imatter of record. 

Colone! Ruprertr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question: In the event 
of a club lending a man, or giving a club at least $3,000, and he gives you 
opion on his ball club, or an option on one or two players, are those player 
counted in the player list? 

Commissioner LANptis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riekey. Perhaps I did not understand the question. If I did, I do not 
understand your answer, 

If | have the right to purchase one player from the Minneapolis Baseball ¢ 
1932, I have a purchase of one unnamed player from th 


* Pans 


for the season of 
club, who will count in my 40 limit over the year, and who will count as 1 
my 15 list. That is correct? 

Secretary O'CONNOR. No. 

Coromissioner LANDIS. Yes. 

Mr. Riekrey. He counts as 1 of my 15. 

Commissioner LANpIS. Some of you have received letters on the subject, bu 

is my recollection—I generally yield to your (Mr. O’Connor’s) memory. 
is vounger than mine, but it is my recollection that that player is counted 
the 40 and as an optional player. ‘ 

Mr. Grtrririn. That is how vou so ruled. 

Colonel Ruppert. Two years ago at Chattanooga, when the Nebraska St 
League wanted different clubs financed, at that time you remember we wi 
voing to finance a club, I believe they had 11 players on that club; and we we! 
then to select from that club 1, or as many players as we saw fit. And at tl 
time, Judge, you ruled those 11 men on that club would count in our play 
limit 

Commissioner LANbDis. If you wanted to extend your limit, consider the wl 
club, 

Colonel RuprErT. Correct. Your entrance in a class D club, if you loan mot 
and take an option, and they had 10 or 11 players, that would count in ye 
player limit of 40. 

That is the way the judge ruled 2 vears ago at Chattanooga. 

Mr. Rickey. Did they recite vou had the right to select 11 men? 

Colonel Ruppert. Eleven men or one man; you had an option on the club 
of each in number, and you said you would take an option, would count as y 
piaver, 

If you take a club and say, I will take an optien on three of them, they c 
Mr. Rrokey. I think, just a suggestion there, if the commissioner rules 
has ruled an option on a elub counts as 1, an option of 1 player: if we h 
an option of 2 players it counts 2 of the 15 options, vou will arrive at 
sume destination, At least IT have for several years of taking an option on 

club of one man, say, 83,000; IT have the option on this club to take one mar 


certain time, for $3,000 
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I don’t believe there has ever been a time that any man who has taken an option 
on a club in those circumstances have ever lost the second man to anybody else, 
if he wanted the second man. I have never known of it in my experience. 

Colonel Ruppert. You can't have 40 players in your list; you have 36. If you 
take an option on 4 clubs, on 1 man, you have 4 men. 

Mr. Rickey. You have four options. 

Colonel Rupperr. Thirty-six. 

Mr. Rickey. That is right, but you have a very good leeway there in 15 options. 

Colonel Ruppert. If you have 28 men on your club, you can take an option 
on the 1 player; if you do you have 41 players on your list. 

Mr. Rickey. I would present an issue to the commissioner on that point. 

There is a difference there, | think, Mr. Commissioner, in this way: We have, 
ve Will say 10 men on our club; under our straight-option agreements those 10 
men are named, are known and definite. 

We have the right of option, to be exercised on or before the Ist of September, 
to select a player from Minneapolis, for example. That man is not named; it 
is net detinite. It is far from certain we will ever exercise the optior I 

difference, that that option should not be counted as 1 of our 15, becau 

definite: it is not tixed and not certain, and we do not know it will 

ercised. T do not think that man should count in our option list. 

Colonel Ruprerr. Judge, 1 would like to ask, if I have 40 men on my 

ub, and I want to option a man, must I make room for them before 

Connnissioner LANpIS. Within a certain number of days after you start. 

Mr. Evans. Have we still 40 men now since we adopted a 25 rule? 

Commissioner LANDIS, Yes; you have a right to 40 

Secretary O'ConNork. Forty players; only 23 after June 15 

Mr. Evans. We have to cut down to 3s? 

Secretary O'CoNNor. No: that gives leeway for all these other class players. 

Mr. Rickey. The effect of that 23 rule is to reduce to 38 possible players 

Mr. Evans. I have 39 right now. 

Mr. Rickey. This is not June 15, 

Secretary O'CONNOR. You buy a player in June, for instance, for delivery 
ext season, he counts in your 40 limit, but not your optional limit, or active 

ver limit. 

Mr. Evans. Then there is really a pericd when we have a 5S limit 

secretary OCONNOR. No 
Mr. Rickey. Yes, there is, Mr. O'Connor, unless you say you may buy 2 players 
for future delivery, who will fill out your 2S to 40, 
You are reduced necessarily so far as your active list an 
neerned, you are reduced to 3S Right ? 
Secretary (VWCoNNoR. No. 
Mr. Evans. No. 
Mr. Rickry. If you simply say on 2 lists, your optional list and your active 
those 2 lists are necessarily limited from June 15 on to 38 men. That is 
Secretary O'CONNor. If you exercise the full limit in both cases, certain! 
Mr. Navin. Class LD) league, the proposition in the class D leagues at 
(‘ leagues, as far as they are concerned, I agree with Mr. Rickey. 
I would suggest regarding the taking an option, if someone wants to take an 
option on class © or D players, because it is so problematical whether you use 
of them or not, but I think nevertheless it is a very wise thing for beth 
eagues to keep them going; and what I would suggest would be that you, 
inder your supervision, if they appeal for help to you, you grant that help, and 
whatever the cost was, under a moderate cost, that the players in that league 
that club—that the two leagues, for instance, instead of having an option on 
them let us draw for them in the lower classification. Let the two leagues come 
sand have a little drawing arrangement among themselves. Let us take those 
plivers anyway, keep the league going. 
Ido not think we should bother about the option, and about the counting in 
ur player limit. I think the solution might be arrived at, if they want help, 
me two or three clubs of the league, that you help them to a certain extent out 
f the funds in your possession, and then let the major-league ownership be de 
ermined of the players by a selection; that they might draw for them or some 
thing like that, but not be owned by any particular ec'ub. 
Anyway, I fully agree with Mr. Rickey there should be something done to keep 
Loing the leagues that are going at the present time, because they have gone for 
e last 3 or4 vears, as has been stated. 


80861—52—-ser. 1, pt. 6——-101 
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When times were prosperous the leagues were disappearing. There is som 
thing radically wrong. The leagues in existence at the present time must nece 
Sarily have been managed pretty well to go as far as they have gone, and I think 
in connection with the presidents of these different leagues appealing for he]p | 
you that you could work out something that, while no particular club wou 
have it; it would be the two major leagues; and then any advantage in t)y 
matter of players to be directed, so that it would be absolutely equal to one bod) 
the clubs that are asking for help. 

I am speaking where the club is not able to obtain a major-league club to und: 
write their season, or be a father to them, you take over the job and see them 
through, providing you feel they are competent, the officials are competent 
run it. And that the player belongs not to any individual club, but to bot 
leagues as a whole. 

Commissioner LANpIs. The trouble with that thing as I have thought out 
this: You cannot do a thing of that kind without all minor leaguedom finding 
out you are doing it. If they do, what is the probable effect upon the inter: 


and devotion and activity of various minors in keeping their own forces togethe: 
if they have got it back in their heads they have an angel some place to fii 
back on? 

That is what Iam afraid of on that theory. 

Mr. Rickey. Everyone will kneck at your door. 

Colonel Ruprertr. If a major-league club finances a minor league, and they 
an option on a ball player, that would not count in yo 


turn say you can take 
player limit? 

Commissioner LANpDIs. Of course under the existing major-minor league ruil 
it counts in your 40; and my recollection is I have been counting them in 1 
optional-limit players, but Mr. O’Connor’s recollection is very definite. I may 
be wrong about that; the player is counted only in the 40. 

Haven't I written some of you gentlemen on this subject? Haven’t any 
you received letters raising that question? 

Mr. Rickey. I think in my correspendence with your office, I have got that ver 
thing, the man counts in the optional list. 

I am sure that I have correspondence with you that states that very thing 
that player counts in the optional limit. That was for the old days unde: 
eight, when that thing was up. 

Commissioner LANpis, Mr. Grabiner, didn’t your club have a case of that sor 
somewhere with some club? 

Mr. Evans. I had a case where I bought pitcher Stewart from the Spring 
field Club. I took it up with Mr. O’Connor. My recollection is Mr. O’Connor 
ruled he was one of my 40, but not on my optional list. 

I know he ruled him in the 40. 

Commissioner LANDIS. you are talking about your rulings and not mine. 

Colonel Ruprperr. I think you ruled that in our case with Abbott, Larry, a: 
Riggs, for next year’s delivery, they counted in our optional players. 

Secretary O'Connor. That is a different case. That is not Mr. Rickey's 
pase at all. 

Mr. Rickey. No, it is not. That is definite and fixed. 

Mr. Heyprer. In our office, an agreement comes in designating John Smith 


of the Cincinnati Ball Club be secured for future delivery, we count him in 
the 40. 

The average agreement that two or three ball players going down to the mino! 
league club, then they reserve themselves the right of the pick of one player «1 
two players. He may be the man they send down. In that case, we always 
count those as optional, 1 of the 15; if 2, it is 2; 3, it is 3. 

But any man for future delivery, payment down, we always put him in 
the 40, never in the optional. 

Mr. Rickey. I think that is clear. 

Mr. Wet. I had two cases of that kind. 

Commissioner LANDIS. What were your two? 

Mr. Wet. Bartlesville and Davenport. 

Commissioner LANpis. You had an option on each club to pick a player. 

Mr. Wer. I had an option on each club to pick a player. 

Commissioner LAnpis. And they were not charged? 

Mr. Wert. I don’t remember you ever writing. 

You remember I had an agreement, I had not submitted it to you for a) 
proval, and you asked that it be put on the regular transfer form. 

Mr. Rickey. He overlooked it. 
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Commissioner LAnptis. If you say I did it, I did it; but I did it asleep, although 
the recollection of my distinguished coadjutor here is with you. 

Mr. QUINN. If I am in order, to get this before the meeting, I make a motion 
that during this present crisis any major-league club that cares to help out a 
class C or D elub—— 

Mr. Evans. Why not put the Bin? 

Mr. Quinn. All right; put the B in. Under the present condition, say for 2 
vears if you will—put it any way you want—that the commissioner will suspend 
the present rules and regulations and not count in the player limit any of these 
players that are on the B, C, and ID that this man helped out 
~ | will not be able to help any. I am willing to do anything T can, if that is in 
order. Put it that way, until the players are definitely selected. 

Is that motion all right, Judge? 

Mr. Rickey. If I understand Mr. Quinn’s motion, I would second it 

I think the commissioner is able to do that, on the point I made a while ago, 
without really suspending the rules. 

It can be done so very easily by saying Mr. O’Connor’s position, if he is correct 
about it, is well taken; namely, there is a difference between the man you send 
out under a well-known optional agreement and the man you purchase from there 
for future delivery. No one knows; you might be leaving him for a year, like the 
case of Colonel Ruppert with the coast league, and he goes where you have the 
right of selection of a certain number of players on September 1. 

Probably many of those options are not exercised. Seldom do we do it in the 
b,C,and D. They haven't anybody worth the taking. 

If the commissioner were not to count those in, I think he is able to do it under 
the rules without suspension. 

But I second the motion, if it will be of any assistance to the commissioner. 

Mr. QUINN. My idea is, if these men are in distress, 16 leagues, if they are in 
distress and several of these men want to go in and help them out a year or two, 
it isa drastic measure and something that will help. 

Consequently, those who can afford to go in should not be penalized, 

Mr. Rickey. Do you mean the 40-player limit, Mr. Quinn? You do mean the 
40-player limit? 

Mr. QUINN. Yes. 

Commissioner LANp1s. You mean they count in neither limit? 

Mr. QuINN. They count in neither limit until such time as they designate what 
player they are going to take. 

Commissioner LANpIs. When shall they make the designation? 

Mr. Rickey. Until the date that the optional purchase agreement provides for 
the selection. 

Mr. Quinn. They have to make an agreement to help these people out. 

Commissioner LANpIS. I wondered whether your motion contemplated a dead 
line beyond which that deal could not go. 

Mr. QUINN. September 15. 

Mr. Rickey. The deadline would be the date specified in the agreement for the 
selection and naming of the player. 

Commissioner LANDIs. I wondered whether Mr. Quinn had in mind to fix a 
time beyond which you could not fix it in your agreement. 

Mr. Qutnn. You could not fix it beyond the 15th. 

Mr. McEvoy. I think the minor league would insist not later than September 
15, in view of the fact there is a possibility the option will not be exercised. They 
will want some time between that and September 15 to dispose of them. 

Commissioner LANpIS. It is understood here any such agreement shall contain 
a deadline, September 15. 

Mr. QUINN. I would put that in my motion. 

Mr. RicKry. I accept that. 

Mr. QUINN. Gives them a chance to select them for delivery after 15 days 

Commissioner LANprs. All in favor of this motion say “Aye”: opposed, “No,” 
The ayes have it. 

Mr. RicKeY. One more point on this thing: I think the least we can do—these 
men need more than this help here. We have indicated a willingness to help. 

It is a very simple thing for one man from the National and American Leagues 
to meet with these gentlemen. They want these contacts. They want advice and 
counsel in the two meetings they have and in the one in Louisville on the 10th 
of January. 

| think it is a simple, inexpensive thing to do to select two men to go there 
and meet with these gentlemen in the capacity of counsel and advice to them 
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I think it would be a splendid thing and a recognition we are not unmind?u! 
of their dilemma. It does not cost us much. 

I wish this body would consider that request. 

Mr. SHIBE. I move one man be appointed from each league to meet Judge 
Bramham and talk these things over. 

Commissioner LANDIS. Appointed by the president of each league. 

Mr. Suise. By the president of each league. 

(Motion seconded. ) 

Commissioner LANprs. All in favor of that motion as seconded say “Aye’; 
contrary, “No.” The ayes have it. 


{From Sporting News, June 15, 1949] 


“No Srrincs to AMNESTY,’ SAYS CHANDLER; LITIGANTS, AS WELL AS OTHER 
JUMPERS, ARE WELCOME Back, HE VoINnrs Out 


OWEN’S PLEA WAS BIG FACTOR IN COMMISSIONER'S ACTION—MICKEY “SORT OF REPRE- 
SENTED” MAJORITY OF PLAYERS ; UP TO RETURNING MEN TO SHOW THEY CAN MAK 
GOOD 

(By Shirley Povich) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Commissioner A, B. Chandler's action in lifting the ba: 
on 18 ineligible players who jumped to Mexico in 1946 was not prompted by a 
bear of the outcome of damage suits totaling $2,800,000 how pending against 
the game. 

Chandler, in making the announcement here on Sunday, June 5, declared 
he was not back-tracking one inch in his position that baseball had not violated 
any antitrust or monopoly laws. 

“In welcoming the contract-jumpers back to the game, I was tempering justice 
with mercy,” said the commissioner, following his surprise announcement of the 
end of the 5-year ban. 

The three-players—Danny Gardella, former Giant, and the two ex-Cardinals, 
Max Lanier and Fred Martin-—-who haled Chandler, the major league presidents 
and club owners into court, are getting equal treatment with the other jumpers, 
Chandler pointed out. “There were no conditions attached,” declared Chandler 
“We did not ask the players to drop their court actions before being reinstated 
The fact that Gardella, Lanier, and Martin are litigants against us was not held 
against them, You might say that we welcomed litigants in our midst. 

Despite the suddenness and the surprise nature of Chandler’s announcen 
that the ban was lifted, the Commissioner declared he had long been considering 
such an act of amnesty. 

“I felt when I originally ordered the 5-year suspension that some day I would 
review the causes of the contract violators and hoped there would be merit in 
taking an action that would end it,” he said. 


COURT RULING CLEARS WAY 


In an 800-word statement, of his action in restoring the players to eligibilit 
Chandler pointed out that he timed it to follow the opinion of the United States 
district court in New York in which the players were denied immediate reinstate- 
ment pending the outcome of their suits. “Following that court ruling, it was 
clear that I could act under no compulsion,” he said, “and without being jus! 
fiably accused of retreating from any situation.” 

Chandler declared his action was taken without the knowledge of the « 
owners of the two major leagues, “although I did talk it over with Presidents Wi 
Harridge and Ford Frick. They alone, among baseball officials, knew of it (n 
advance.” 

There was evidence to support that statement by Chandler. A few hours before 
the announcement, he played 18 holes in the National Celebrities Golf Tourna- 
ment in Washington with Del Webb, coowner of the Yankees. Webb, in complete 
iznorance of the step Chandler was to take at 7 p. m. that night, telephoned this 
reporter and expressed his surprise after hearing a radio flash of the reinstate- 
ment. 

The commissioner admitted freely that Mickey Owen, the catcher restored to 
the Brooklyn Dodgers by the ban’s end, had been an important factor in the 
decision he finally made. 

“Owen sort of represented the majority of the players seeking reinstatemen! 
he said, “They refused to have any part of any court action against organi 
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baseball, and Mickey visited me several times a Versailles, Ky., and Cincinnati, to 
make their position clear and plead for them, as well as himself.” 


PHONED NEWS TO OWEN 


A few minutes before issuing his statement to a press conference in the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, Chandler personally notified Owen of his reinstate- 
ment. 

In fact, the commissioner was talking to Owen on the long-distance phone to 
Winner, S. Dak., when the newsmen burst in on him. They heard him say to the 
then-unidentified party on the other end of the line: 

“Pack up your bag, boy, and get back to your club. That's official.” 

“f would not put the players in the position of applying and then have them 
turned down by any of their league presidents of their individual clubs,” said 
Chander 

He intimated that all club owners would fall in line and rehire their respective 
jumpers or he would issue a directive commanding them to do as much 

Questioned about the extent of the players’ reemployment, Chandler pointed 
out that he could restore them only to the protection of the game’s rules, and that 
otherwise there could be no guaranty. 

‘They will have exactly the same status as every other eligible player,” 
said “It is up to them to make good. They can be signed, or released on op 
tion, or even sold or let out exactly as those who didn’t jump. But in the cases 
of the jumpers, they can expect their contracts to be honored fully.” 

In arbitrarily lifting the ban on the jumpers, Chandler pointed out that he had 
not consulted the club owners, who are his employers, when he originally handed 
out the 5-year suspensions in 1946. 

“There was no specific rule under which I acted. The 5-year term was my 
own idea of what the penalty should be,” he said. “The owners must have been 
in agreement with me, because at our next meeting they proposed and passed 
exactly the same kind of punishment for contract violators.” 

His decision to welcome them back at this time was taken at the end of what 
would have been, in July, 3! years’ suspension, 

“I felt it was now the time to act,” he said. ‘They had been punished severely. 
And in the cases of Lanier, Martin, and Gardella they would have been old men 
by the time their court actions were finished. Both sides would have taken any 
decision to the court of appeals and then the United States Supreme Court, and 
there would have been at least four or five more years of litigation.” 


} 


JUMPERS NEED CLEARANCE FROM EXISTING CONTRACT 


New York, N. Y.—Tuaking steps to make certain no players would be jumping 
ther contracts to return, President Ford Frick of the National League has ad 
sed Mexican jumpers that they must get clearance first from any other existing 
pacts before they can be reinstated under amnesty by Commissioner A. B. Chand 
e! 
Frick said the proof should be in the form of a letter from the league or club 
president and should be sent to the league office. Once this letter is obtained, 
the player was advised to communicate with his club for instruction on when 
and where to report. 

Most of the reinstated ineligibles have been under contract to clubs of leagues in 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Canada. 

Frick telegraphed warnings to all of the players who have applied for rein- 
statement. 


CoMPLETE TEXT OF STATEMENT MAKING REINSTATEMENT OFFER 


Following is the text of Commissioner A, B. Chandler's statement of June 5, 
announcing the reinstatement of the Mexican jumpers: 

“In 1946 when our players were being induced to break their contracts and 
jump to Mexico by glowing promises and enormous cash bonuses, I announced 
that I would suspend for 5 years those players who violated their player contracts 
by jumping to Mexico and who did not return to their clubs before the beginning 

t the season. 
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“In Habana, Cuba, in March, I personally told those players who had jump «J 
to come back to the majors and report to their clubs or they would be suspend: 

“This action (suspension for 5 years) was then necessary in order to make th: 
young men fully realize the serious nature of their contractual obligations » 
because of the threat to the integrity of the game resulting from their wrong 
action. 

“Some 18 men in all were nevertheless persuaded to break their contracts and 1 
play baseball in the Mexican League, and I accordingly notified each of these m 
that he would be placed on the ineligible list for 5 years. Shortly afterwar 
major league rule 15 (A) was enacted to make compulsory the 5-year ineligibi|i 
of players who jumped their contracts after that time. No more did so. 

“Following the failure of the Mexican League to live up to the glowing promi 
made for it, many of these men petitioned me for reinstatement. In fairness 
those players who had, in spite of large cash offers, remained with their clubs and 
carried out their obligations, I refused to reinstate them at that time. I alw: 
intended to give consideration for their reinstatement at a later date, after LI} 
become convinced that the seriousness of their action in disregarding sole: 
obligations had been sufficiently brought home. 

“In October 1947 however, the Gardella suit was filed for the purpose, am 
others, of forcing the reinstatement of these players on the ground that baseba 
contracts, and in fact its entire structure, was an illegal violation of the antit: 
laws. Another action was later filed by Martin and Lanier. 

“If these suits had been successful in compelling the immediate reinstaten: 
of these players my authority, as commissioner, to enforce rules designed to pre 
serve the honesty and integrity of the game would have been seriously impaired 
if not destroyed. I have been confident throughout that no court would order thy 
immediate reinstatement of these players, who have properly been declared jn- 
eligible for contract violation. 

“While this question was still before the courts and could be interpreted as a 
threat, however, I could not even consider taking such action voluntarily. Bass 
ball will not ever submit to threats of foree, and it cannot afford to take actio 
which could be interpreted as such a surrender. 

“The attempt to force immediate reinstatement through the courts has n 
failed. In denying the plaintiffs this relief in April, Judge Conger pointed out tha 
to compel reinstatement of these players ‘would restore them to positions t! 
resigned voluntarily’. On appeal the circuit court of appeals last Thursday unan 
imously affirmed this decision. This is a definite determination that baseba 
cannot be compelled to reinstate these players now, and it accordingly appears to 
remove the possibility that a court will order any change in their status during 
the term of the 5-year ineligibility period originally ordered. 

“The threat of compulsion by a court order having been ended, I feel justified 
in tempering justice with merey in dealing with all these players. They hav: 
been ineligible for more than 3 years, and nearly all of them have admitted thet 
original mistake and have expressed regret at their submission to temptation 
violate their contracts. In addition, the president of the Mexican League ! 
met with me in Cincinnati, and satisfactory relations have been established w! 
should end the efforts of that league to induce our players to break their contr 

“In the interest, therefore, of fair play to all and in the hope that the misguided 
young men who once so lightly disregarded their obligations will now be ab! 
make a fresh start, I have decided to permit them to be restored, on application 
to the eligible list.” 


nt 


[From the Sporting News, March 23, 1949] 
N 


LEGAL BATTERIES WARM Up IN UNITED STratTes CourT CONTEST—LANIER, MAR 
REQUEST FOR REINSTATEMENT ARGUED 


8 


CONTRACTS SHOW MAX SIGNED FOR $11,000 SALARY AND FRED FOR ONLY $5,000 
CARDINAL PITCHERS IN 1946 


(By Armond Var Pelt) 


New York, N. Y.—Thousands and thousands of words were written into 
records of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York at a hearing in the suits of Pitchers Max Lanier and Fred Mart'\, 
formerly of the Cardinals, against organized ball here, March 15. Following tiie 
filing of a formal answer, many affidavits and 2 hours of argument on a show 
cause order seeking the immediate reinstatement of the two, Judge Edward 4. 
Conger gave the parties until March 22 to file briefs. 
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The pitchers, in addition to seeking immediate reinstatement, are asking a 
total of $2,500,000 damages under the Sherman and Clayton antitrust laws, $1,500,- 
000 by Lanier and $1,000,000 by Martin. They named Commissioner A. B. 
Chandler, Presidents Ford Frick of the National League, William Harridge of the 
American League, George M. Trautman of the National Association and each 
major league club. Lanier and Martin were placed under a 5-year suspension 
n 1946 when they jumped their Cardinal contracts to play in Mexico, 

Judge Conger indicated that following the filing of the briefs he would give a 
lecision within 24 hours. A similar hearing on behalf of Danny Gardella, former 
witfielder of the Giants who also jumped to Mexico while under reserve, asking 
£300,000 damages and immediate reinstatement, earlier was adjourned until 
March 23. 

Mark F. Hughes of the firnr of Willkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher, and Walton, at- 
torneys for all the National League clubs, except the Giants, presented the oral 
rgument for organized ball. He maintained that Commissioner A. B, Chandler, 
vho had not been served, alone had the power to reinstate the suspended players, 

‘asserted that injunctions requiring the reinstatements could not be ordered 
vithout the appearance in court of Chandler, whom Hughes described as an 
ndispensable party to the case. The defense also argued that the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, which was cited in the complaint against baseball being a 
monopoly” in “restraint of trade,” provides for the serving of papers on corpora- 
tions, not individuals 


“HARE AND HOUND CHASE” 


John T. Flynn, representing Lanier and Martin, asked whether the plaintiffs 
“must engage in a national hare and hound chase after Chandler.” He stressed 
the unilateral features of the standard baseball contract, which he charged 
“completely violate the liberty of the players” and argued that “this is a case 
of men against monopoly, human rights against property rights.” 

Flynn also emphasized the point of man versus monopoly and human rights 
versus property rights when Judge Conger made what many hearers considered 
t significant interruption of the lawyer's argument. The judge said: “But is 
this reserve clause good or bad? If it is good, your clients are out of luck.” 

“It is bad,” thundered Flynn. “It pits man against monopoly, human rights 
igainst property rights.” 

Attorney Hughes, however, argued the reserved clause is good. “Any restraint 
that serves to help and build cannot be condemned,” declared the legal repre- 
sentative of Organized Ball. 

Among the documents field were copies of the contracts signed by the two 
pitchers in 1946 with the Cardinals. Lanier’s, signed February 21, revealed he 

as receiving $11,000 in salary and Martin's, signed February 7, showed that he 
vas being paid $5,000. 


IMPOSING ARRAY OF COUNSEL 


An imposing array of counsel was represented in the firm of Willkie, Owen, 
arr, Gallagher and Walton, for all the National League clubs; Edgar IP. Feeley, 
for the Giants; Baker, Hostetler and Patterson, for the American League clubs, 

th the individual attorneys of record being Louis F. Carroll, Mark F. Hughes, 
Vincent R. FitzPatrick, Benjamin F. Fiery, Raymond T. Jackson, Walter F. 
(YMalley, Henry J. Walsh, Jr., Charles A. McCarron, R. Sturgis Ingersoll and 
|. Channing Ellery. 

Two aflidavits from Manager Eddie Dyer of the Cardinals and Attorney Mark 
Hughes were submitted, along with one each from Eddie Collins, vice president 
of the Red Sox, Walter O'Malley, vice president of the Dodgers; Edgar Feeley, 
treasurer of the Giants, Aaron Lanier, assistant treasurer of the Yankees; 
ltudie Shaffer, business manager of the Indians; Philip A. Hart, vice president 

f the Tigers; Benjamin Fiery, attorney of the American League clubs, and 
President William Harridge; Herman R. Tingley, attorney for George Traut- 

an, and Walter Mulbry, secretary-treasurer in Commissioner Chandler’s office. 

Mulbry’s affidavit simply certified that Commissioner Chandler’s office was 

wated in Cincinnati, Ohio, and that his residence was in Versailles, Ky., that he 
iad no residence or office in the State of New York and transacted no business 

that State. Tingley’s also established that Trautman’s office and residence 
ere in Columbus, Ohio, and that he, too, transacted no business nor maintained 
in office in the State of New York. 
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Most of the other affidavits made categorical denials that organized ball is 
an illegal monopoly and conspiracy to restrain interstate trade and commerce 
or that alone, or in concert, the defendants engaged in an illegal monopoly t: 
restrain interstate trade and commerce, and that any threats were made by tele- 
gram and letters in 1948, as charged by the plaintiffs, that threatened owners 
of parks and players with suspension from organized ball if they competed 
with or against Lanier and Martin. 

Collins, in addition to acting as vice president of the Red Sox, called atten 
tion to the fact he had been associated with organized ball since September 
17, 1206. as a player and in various ex cutive capacities, and also was presi 
dent of the Association of Professional Baseball Players of America. As such 
he asserted he was familiar with the rules and regulations for the conduct of 
organized ball and with their development. He declared the “basie purpose 
such rules and regulations is to promote competition between teams, to develop 
skilled players, to preserve the integrity of the game, and to maintain public 
confidence in those participating.” He also declared that these objectives, i: 
his opinion, bused on over 40 years’ experience, could not be accomplished with 
out such rules and regulations, 

lover, in his affidavit, certified Lanier and Martin had signed 1946 contracts 
with the Cardinals and played with them, under his management, until May 26 
of that year. He said the first knowledge he had of their intention to quit came 
when each of them telephoned him they were going to play in Mexico “becauss 
they could get more money there.” Dyer asserts he tried to persuade them to 
live up on their agreements “and warned them they were breaching their con 
tracts for which the penalty under the rules would be ineligibility. They said 
they realized that, but that they were getting so much cash from the Mexicans 
that they would come out ahead if they were barred from American basebal! 
for life,’ Dyer continued. “Lanier also said to me that he wasn't a young mar 
that he knew he didn’t have many yeurs of pitching left in him and that he 
figured he would cash in on the Mexican offers before his pitching fell off.” 

The manager of the Cardinals also submitted an affidavit that the members 
of the present Cardinals met in training camp this spring and unanimously voted 
in favor of retaining the reserve clause in their contracts. 

Attorney Fiery, in addition to filing an affidavit to show that President Har 
ridge resided in Wilmette, DIL, that his office was in Chicago, Ill, and that he 
trensacted no business, und maintained no oflice, in the State of New York, 
entered the same denials registered by other clubs in behalf of the American 
League clubs that he (Fiery) represented and introduced a copy of major league 
rule 16 (a). This provides for the reinstatement of ineligible and voluntarily 
retired players through application to the league president, who certifies the ap 
plication to the commissioner. The latter then determines whether the ay 
plication shall be granted and who shall grant it upon such terms and conditions 
as the facts may in his judgment warrant. Fiery also certified that the list of 
ineligible players is kept in the office of the commissioner in Cincinnati,-where 
they are held under his exclusive control and authority. 

Attorneys for organized ball, in their written answer to a request for a tempo 
rary injunction that would restrain officials of the game from continuing Lanier 
and Martin on the ineligible list, from refusing in good faith to negotiate wit! 
them for their services and from their playing ball, based their contentions th 
the injunction should be denied on four points. 


CHANDLER “INDISPENSABLE PARTY” 


1. Because the court lacks jurisdiction of the person of the defendant, Char 
ler, an indispensable party, and therefore has no jurisdiction of the subject 
matter; and defendant Chandler cannot be subjected to the jurisdiction of this 
court as a matter of venue. 

2. Because to grant it would change—not preserve—the status quo and would 
grant preliminarily the final relief sought. 

3. Because there are disputed questions of fact and law. 

4. Because the plaintiffs have failed to show tbat they will sustain irreparable 
damage pendente lite. 

Since the Commissioner is plainly an indispensable party, because he alone 
can remove the players from the suspended or ineligible lists, it was claimed an 
injunction which would not be effective against him would be futile. Further 
more, it was asserted such an injunction would subject the others to a choic 
between suffering penalties for its violation, or incurring penalties imposed | 
Chandler for failure to observe his decisions. 
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Attorneys for organized ball pointed out that the commissioner holds his posi- 
tion, exercises his powers, performs his duties and derives his rights to his salary 
under a contract entered into by the major leagues and clubs pursuant to the 
major league agreement that specifically provides that ‘no diminution of the 
powers of the commissioner shall be made during his term of office.” It was 
further claimed that without securing effective service on Chandler, the indis- 
pensable party is not enjoined and if he is not subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the court, the court is without jurisdiction to proceed. Legal authorities were 
cited to prove that the commissioner is without such jurisdiction and that the 
process of the court canont extend beyond the limits of the State of New York. 

Under point 2, it was stated the fact is clearly shown that both players were 
under contract when they went to Mexico and that their action was “a plain and 
palpable breach of contract, as a result of Which the commissioner declared them 
ineligible for 5 years.” It is charged the players now are seeking to change the 
status quo by way of relief, and authorities are cited to show that preliminary 
injunctions never are cranted to change the status quo. 


DISPUTED ISSUES CLOUD THE CASI 


In point 3, the attorneys claimed it would be ‘abuse of discretion to grant the 
motion,” since there are sharply disputed issues of fact regarding the reserve 
clause and whether the defendants prevented the players from playing in 1948 by 
threatening expulsion from the game of any who played against them, and in 
view of the Supreme Court having held that organized ball, as then constituted, 
was not interstate trade or commerce within the meaning of the Federal antitrust 
laws, 

Finally, in point 4, the attorneys maintained the players have an adequate 
remedy at law and that their damages, if any, can be established by the ordinary 
and customary methods of proof. “This is clearly established by the fact that the 
plaintiffs in their second cause of action have been able to measure to the last 
penny the amounts of damages which they claim to have suffered,” the written 
answer by OB lawyers stated. The players had made the formal allegation that 
they had no adequate remedy at law, but organized ball’s attorneys asserted 
the mere assertion of such a claim does not establish the right to relief by way 
of preliminary injunction. 
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Years in which major league clubs began playing Sunday and night games 
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STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 1599 


Consolidated major-league income, dividends, and retained earnings. 1920-50 
Income 


Ameri 


American | National (Combined 
can 


aa 


eet aeteeh h Rek eked a) 


, 271, 326 ($306, 350 
, O24, 208 184, 225 
~ 870 | 410,000 
,478 | 239, 400 

476 | 279, 640 

VAL 509, 300 

225 | 288, 900 
, 931 , 000 
On 
ion 
ww) 


ah | 


$1, 298, 571 
068, YI17 
, 111, 741 
, 002, 589 
, 151, 403 
459, 352 
, 121, 
670, 354 
119, 195 
585, 152 
3,019 
156, 409 


718, 390 


z 


2 © 


betwee 


nee 


SOS, 340) 
2, 409, 365 

445, / yt) 
2, OSG, 3: 

(76, 20 


merican | 


i ‘ i 


Consolidated pr 


16 

40 

th 

24 

61 

102, 3: 737 191, 755 2000, 959 

201, 26: F ) SOS, SO 

209, 2 

69. 106 1499, S19 5 } 1, 47¢€ 

102, 554 1 506, 218 33 346, SOK 
100, 992 65, 363 2458 604 112, 6& 407. 000 


pto May i, 1047; 1047, 104s, and 1049 are likewise for fiscal years ending in Mav 31 of 


or month period ending Nov. 30, 1950, except for farms 
TE St. Louis includes Dodier Realty Co., an alliliats 
’ f the Browns in 1947 


re sult vO 


pt. 6——102 
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Consolidated profit and loss, National League clubs, 1920-50 


Brook- 
lyn 





Philadel- 


phia St. Lo 


mide Bia fee _ om z 
Chicago | Cincinnati New York 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 
} | 





($593), $189,785 | $87, 969 $121, 056 $296, 803 $84, 205 $156, 052 | 
90,393 | 151, 604 | , 959 | 75, 450 262, 950 20, 977 248, 807 
79,399 | 146,372 81, 337 76, 278 (13, 540) (7, 420 173, 933 
(SS, 844) 93, OV2 3, 970 104, 176 185, 754 (18, 424) 143, O84 | 
(34,111)| 264,070 9, 924 7,029 276, 786 35, 852 | 254, 203 
62, 440 4, 166 | , 049) , 000)! 169, 657 7, 648 341, 365 
(38, 966)! 135, 668 34, 425 36, 560 218, 219 | 15, 470 286, 246 | 
(60,756)! 148, 206 7, 186 , 806) 183, 038 | 1,118 467, 046 
(24, 042 61, 985 304, 049 23, 209) 111, 681 32, 358) | 90,030 | 
19,! 124, 060 2h, 874 | 203, 091) | 160, 583 24,611 | 147, 382 | 
426,976 | 523,651 (17, 027) 151, 063 | 28, 563 95, 443 | 
(5, 308) 9, 455 il, 3: (19, 630) (38, 482) 401 | 
(160, 170) 56, 799 i, 1338 (214, 812) 100, 176 RH, GEO) 
(48, 682 7, 667 56, 473 59, 416 3, 184 275) 
(137, 868 19, O04) i2 101, 920 13, 670 972)! 
| (148, 692) 35, 736 , 208 199, 258 1, 468 5, 165 | 
1936__. 20, { (42, 453) 0), 953 5, 545 301, 870 | 21, 256 | 37, O87 | 
1937... 3,6 (129, 140) 99, 627 29, 7 331, 186 | (16, 932) 838 
1938 __ 828) (3, 751) 32, 540 57, 3: 28, 526 (44,411) 57, 100 
1939 ___ 2, 1438, 637 21, 528 335, 210 94,914 | 69, 250) 316) 
1940___ 7, 306 125, 221 2,019 270, 240 | (69, 437) | (40, 325) , 954) 
1941__. 41, 07 146, 794 57, 846 23, 025 45, 969 (60, 797) 615 | 
1942__. 57, 155, 451 7, 188) 916 54, 151 4, 251) 33, 735) 
1943... .... (41, 166 (62, 719) 33, 009 1, 50S 248, 973) | 6, O76 », 160 
1944... 33, 022 3, 923 59, 660 30, 611 53, 489 (136, 669) ,112 
1945_. 37, 14: 252, 721 5, 554 33, 224) 339, 079 (202, 923) 3, 942 | 
1946 39, 565 $12,314 510, 053 92, 499 (211, 546) 124, 563 , 799 | 
1947___. 229, 519, 143 278, 918 207, 685 529, 827 | 64, 163 | 39, 497 | 
1948__- 238, 543, 201 141, 128 163, 632 (114, 286)} = (197, 886) 5, O71 | 
a 147, 642,614 211, 523 73, 162 (88, 19% 46, 757 899 | 
es ome (316, 510) (8,587) (133, 124 (64, 873) (264, 114 309, 579 38, 220 } 





NOTE.— Brooklyn and Pittsburgh include net profit or loss of affiliated baseball real estate companie 
Parentheses indicate net loss 


American League dividends, 1920-50 





_ ; Di Cleve- il New Phila- St. Wash- 
Year Boston | Chicago | land | Detroit York delphia | Louis! ington 


0 | $186,350 | $100, 000 | 0 0! $20,000 | 
0 124, 225 | 50, 000 0 0 10, 000 
0 0 450, 000 $100, 000 | $240, 000 20, 000 
0 99, 400 | 50, 000 50, O00 40, OOO 0 
0 59, 640 50, 000 50, 000 410, 000 SO, O00 
0 49, 700 100, 000 0 $2, 000 317, 600 
0 YY, 400 100, 000 50, 000 39, AOD 
0 0 100, 000 } 0 7¥, 000 
0 0 0 ) 50, 000 19, 650 
0 0 150, 000 50, 000 0 
0 0 50, 000 | 0 39, 300 
0 , 250 0 250, O50 0 
0 20) 0 j 0 0 
0 u 0 i 0 
0 = 0 0 0 0 
0 2 7 200, 000 | $100, 000 0 0 
0 ‘ 200, 000 420, 000 0 19, 650 
0 ; 0 0 0 | 
0 0 | 0 
0} 0 
0 0 
130, 000 0 
0 | 0 
0} 0 
0 | 0 | 
0 | 
0 
1947__ al 0 0 
1948 | t 0 
a 7 2, * 0 
1950... 0 


Total_.. 186, 500 1, 252, 034 |1, 200,000 | 650,000 | 600,050 499, 500 |1, 091, 050 


we 





' Includes affiliated baseball real estate company, 1920-36. 
3 Not available, 
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National League dividends, 1920-50 





Brook- 
lyn ! 


New Phila- Pitts- 


Chicago Cincinnat ; 
, ea York delphia, burgh 


Year | Boston St. Louis 


ow $1 hoo Oop 

000 0 
0 { 100. O08 

oon } 124. 500 

O00 

ooo 


0 


rooklyn 
Pittsburgh inglud 


Not 


Income and dividend summary, major leagues, 19 





1602 STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 
Condensed profit-and-loss statements, American League, 1929 


Cleve- Detroit New Phila- 
land si York delphia 


Boston | Chicago 


Games at home $241, 349 a $628,879 $670,927 $596, 565 $190,300 |$257 
Games &8way 120, WSO nee 121,183 | 201,159 | 240, 385 169,000 | 141 
Exhibition games 9, 346 ; 211, 553 73,135 | 278,014 | (2) 17 

Radio 0 ) 0 0 0 
Concessior : - 21, 466 22, 543 38, 946 91, 046 3, 000 28, 199 15 

ing income ...| 428, 035 — 5 ’3, 525 |1,281.240 | 966,602 | 536, 791 

ng expenses 466, ISS i : 3 944, 840 629, 490 f21. 040 

t operating income rt >8, 153) pe a , 336, 400 337,112 15, 751 

of player contracts_--- 3, 100 x 150, 995 36. 096 15, 462 10, 500 


wet . , Uo . - 300, 304 321, 645 5, 241 
Fr _ — >, 0 19, 990 0 


300, 304 | 310, 645 
29,276 | 34,17 


and-loss statements rerican League, 


New Phila- St 
York delIphia | Louis! 


617 $280, 47 
8,000 | 131018 


OS, tf 
fh OOO 
11,823 | 14 





which operated Sportsmans 





Condensed profit-and-loss statements, 


s operating income. 


r expenses 


Net operating income 


t of player contracts 


STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 


imecrican League, 1939 


Boston 


148, 569 

44, 00 70. 000 
27, 700 68, 212 
710, 426 |1, 004, 11¢ 
7 814, 806 

189, 410 

108, 400 


receipts not included. 


Condensed profit-and-loss statements, 


! ine _ at home 
names away 
vhibition games . 
dio 


ncessions (net 


Gross operating income 


Ss operating expenses 


v« , income 


erating 
aver contracts 


r 
} 
t 
! 


{ 
st of 
i 


Net income before taxes 
irm losses 
Consolidated net incom 
before taxe 
me taxes 


nsolidated net income 
vidends... 


Retained earnir 


imerican League, 


4 Cleve- 


land 


Boston | ¢ 


$245, 566 $372, 569 |$378, 748 $506, 131 
128, ISS 109, 033 119, 093 118, 9R7 
11, 116 8, 032 4,318 5. 572 
40, 000 41,000 37, 500 60. 000 
47,376 | 71,205 | 29,066 | 76,808 
810,857 | 925 
546,701 | ! 543. RX2 


4n9, 106 
608, 748 


651, 880 


52); 105, 179 ( 267, 290 
A500 61, 850 51, $7,800 | 


5 43, 003 
78, 300 
219, 490 

0 


(35, 297 
3, 224 


219, 440 
87,444 


132, 046 
0 


132, 046 


1603 
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1606 STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 
Condensed profit-and-loss statements, National League, 1929 


Brook- | ¢), Cincin- New Phila- Pitts- 


Boston | “lyn cag nati York | delphia} burgh 


Games at home = - & $576, 501 ‘$1, 285,894 $240,776 | $700, 144 $181, 284 
Games away 24, 108, 781 166,585 138, 279 147, 389 | 146, 255 
Exhibition games i. 2, 46 4, 751 Hi2, 022 11, 092 31, 473 22, 190 
Radio 0 0 0 0 0 


5, OOO 


Concessions (net 3 31 46,037 | 137,162 | 37,000 87, 576 
Gross operating income 461,649 | 796,328 | 1, 668,520 | 449,169 1,077, 594 857, 73 $855, 317 
(iross operating expenses 485,262 586, 553 849, 761 44, 110 S28, 646 | SIS, 525 629, 693 


Net operating income (23, 613) | 209, 775 818, 759 04, O41 248, (4S 
Cost of player contracts (43, 000 76, 900 301, 600 108, 150 71, 297 


Net income before taxes , O87 132, 875 517, 159 | (2038, 091 


Farm losses : 0 32, GOO 0 


Consolidated net in- 
come before taxes. __. , O87 4 259 | (203, 091) l 
Income taxes - 8,815 57, 385 0 7, sy2 


Consolidated net in- 
come 7 |, O87 124, 060 426,874 (203, 091) 583 2 il] 7, 382 
Dividends 2 184, 000 100, 000 0 ) 000 
Retained earnings. _. 587 (59, 940 326, 874 | (203, 091 35, 583 24, 611 (23, 618 


NOTE (Affiliated baseball real-estate companies of Brooklyn and Pittsburgh are consolidated \ 
ent clubs 


Condensed profit-and-loss statements, National League, 1933 


» | Brook- @pinag,, Cincin-| New Phila- Pitts- 
Boston lyn Chicago | nati York | delphia) burgh 


(dames at home ae $320, 104 $347, 662 $464,204 $156,981 $397,818 $92,000 $230, 163 


Games away a 4 71,105 61, 346 258 81,249 | 137,918 87, 362 7 
Exhibition games a 4,078 | 17,032 33, 7 7, 493 80, 073 
Radio , . 5, 000 | 0 2, 000 0 
Concessions (net) 25,335 | 35,000 50, 856 22, 429 61, 143 
Gross operating income 433,585 | 492,535 | 670,513 | 284,015 | 782,607 202,880 | 445,115 | 308 
Gross operating expenses _. 386, 616 524, 124 | 706, 295 | 348, 189 643, 204 331, 946 168, 465 435 
Net operating income. _- 46,969 | (31, 589) 35, 782)! (64,174)) 139, 403 129, 066); (23, 350) 
Cost of pl yer contracts__. 152, 900 23,156 9 118, 100 7, 701) 73, 435 32, 250) 68, 925 
Net income before taxes_. (105, 931); (54, 745) (153, 882); (56, 473 5, 96 3, 184 (92, 275); (75 
Farm losses : J ; 14, 666 0 93, 785 5, 352 0 0 
Consolidated net income 
before taxes ? _..| (120, 597)! (54, 745) | (247, 667 3 60, 616 3, 184 92, 275)! (8 
Income taxes : 0 (6, 063) 0 1, 200 0 4, 000 
Consolidated net income... (120, 597); (48, 682) (247, 667 56, 473 59, 416 3, 184 | (96, 275); (80,1 
Dividends nee? 0 0 0 830 0 0 20, 000 
Retained earnings ._..--| (120, 597)! (48, 682) | (247, 667)| (57, 203) 59, 416 2,184 (116, 275) 


Pca Affiliated baseball real estate companies of Brooklyn and Pittsburgh are consolidated with pa 
club. 
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Condensed profit and loss statements, National League, 1939 


Boston 


Vilkate 


Cond: f nts, National League, 1948 


> 


S386, 27 
102, ASO 
11, 605 


$1. 000 


; 733, 644 
007, O67 M40, 319 
00S 147, 921 93, 325 


‘rating income 
( 100 81, 100 


st of player contracts 1, 900 7, 
Net income before taxes ) 50, 821 12, 225 
93, 551 20, 784 


Consolidated 
hefore taxes 
ne taxe 


TE.—Affiliated baseball re 


nt club 
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1610 STUDY OF MONOPOLY POWER 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Games at home: Receipts from games played at home after deductions for admission taxes and for 
Visitors’ and league share. 

Games away: Share of receipts from games nlayed on the road. 

Exhibition games: Recei ts from all exhibitions during spring training, during the playing season, 
after the ~ laying season, including the rennant winning clr b's share of world series receipts. 

Radio-television: All reeeints from the sale of broadcasting and telecasting privileges, including 
club's share of a!l-star game or world series rights. 

Concessions: Rental incomefor clubs which leaseconcessions to independent operators; gross conees 
income less ex: enses directly attributable to concessions (cost of inventory, personnel, ete.) for clubs w! 
handle their own concessions 

(iross 0° erating income: All income from all sources with the exception of transfer payments from 
Clubs for the sale of plaver contracts 

Grross overating extenses: All ex>enditures except transfer payments to other clubs for the sale or opt 
of players and working agreements, 

Net cost of player contracts: Total payments for the purchase of player contracts, option agreement 
working agreements, less receivts for the sale of player contracts, such difference representing th 
expenditure to the minor leagues for the advancement of nlavers to the majors 

Farm losses: Net operating losses of wholly owned minor league subsidiaries before income taxes, 

Figures in parenthese indicate a net profit from farm clubs.) 

Income taxes: Feder il and State income taxes 1¢ ported for that year Some clubs credited incom 
to the year paid, others to the year accrued. No attempt w is made to standardize these ce 
accounting systems 


Team salaries, major leagues 
1929 


AMERICAN LI 

Boston l $145, 896 

Chir ) 150, 000 

Cleveland 5 178, 508 

Detroit te | 138, 758 

New York 6 | 204, 982 
Philadelphia . , 533 

st AUIS 31: 7S0 159, 925 


187, 059 165, 849 


802, 300 


Boston 

Brooklyn 245, 309 
Chicago 310, 299 
Cincinnat 224, 655 
New York 291, 368 
Philadelphia 250, 000 
Pittsburg! 140, 422 
t. Louis 219,815 


920), 100 $ wy) 


Sources of major-league revenue (by percent of gross) 


1929 1 1933 ! 3 943 1946 


Gross income 100.0 ( ) : 100.0 


3aseball games 
Home game 
Road games 
Exhibition games 2 


vision 


vailable for Chicago (American League), and Pittsburgh (National League 
Americ League) for 1933 
? Includes exhibitions before, during, and after the playing season, including pennant w 
riyj 


vO eries gate receipts. 
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Distribution of gross operating income, major leagues (by percent of gross 
operating income) 


1929 1933 ! 1939 194 M6 1Or 
operating income 100. 0 100.0 ()( H) 
s operatl eXpe es ‘ ms ~ ) 7 ue 
eam salaries Fe 44.2 0.2 e 2 
Minor league subsidization 1 { { 
Purcbuse of contracts 8.9 ) 12 18 
Farms’ oper ' S 2 2 ?. 
I taxe ( ) 9 - 
4 , ‘ ; 
| lends. - 0 « 
Ive ned earn } 2d. 2 { { 
‘ t t Chi 
I ] ill expenses excl ( ( ‘ t 
t t 
es paid to } 
Vajor-league erpenditures for team salaries, minor-league subsidization, and 
mcome tares (by percent Of Gross CXHpPenses) 
1u20 OY 104 tf { 
Gross ExT es ( ) ' ' r ” y 
ea slaric ’ 28. 9 24.8 29 
M wr league subsidization } ; 
Purchase of contracts xo ( . g 
Far pera i i. < 
le Taxes. 18 2s { 
C} o (An 1 Leagu vailat 
Include slaries | to pla coache : mana 


stimated ‘ mployer 5" averdge “1? nual earni US, projet RN) } l hea } I] 


onal hasehall and othe 
industries 
“Y ] ; ; ¢ 
AA * 
A le ] (2 
B league i ‘ 
> 
D leaguc ry ' - 
PERCENT O] 9 LEVEI 
u ‘ Su ‘ Ji4 
eatior ne ther than r ' , 
ure ‘ 
‘ uk ( s s 4 
AA league i 
A leagues r 
Bk ut lin 44 _ 
C leagnes ‘ { . . 
D league { j 
umer} ndex 4 M4 { 
uthern Association and Texas League, now AA vere A i , 
k Estimated average annual earnir r the n eague | it l 
1 payroll fur 16 clubs by 500; for the n r leag t Litip t 1 
y lir by Minor leigue estimates may be sligt above 1 r - 
ms last only 4 or 4'4 montl 
‘ther data based on estimates by Departn Commerce 


1] 
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Mean average individual monthly salary limit of baseball players in select: 
leagues, by class, 1910-51 ' 


Average individual salary limit per month, by league classificatior 


AA A-1 \ D 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914___ 
1915 
1916_. 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 = 
1929.... 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938. 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


133 
144 | 
187 
200 
199 
199 
313 y st 192 





Norte.— Mean average individual salary limits were arrived at by dividing the mean salary limits for ea 
year, class and league given, by the mean player limits for each year, class and league given. 

Source: ‘Player and Salary Limits in Professional Baseball,’’ 1910-51, compiled by Heilbroner Baset 
Bureau, Fort Wayne. 
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Mean player limits of baseball players in selected leagues, by class, 1910-51 


( 


Year 


uN) 


, (uw 
5, MM) 
ny 


Ooo 


Nome 
Nom 
None 
$4, 500 
&, 000 
&, 500 
&, OO 
10, 000 
10, 000 





Note.— Mean salary limits were arrived at by adding the salary limits for each league in a given cl 
an! dividing the total by the number of leagues given, 
urce: “Player and Salary Limits in Professional] Baseball,” 1910-51, 


ball Bureau, Fort Wayne. 


compiled by Heilbroner Ba 
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Mean salary limits of baseball players in selected leagues, by class, 1910-51 


Class and mean player limit 


A 


1910 
1911 

1912 
1918 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1020 
1921 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1920 
1030 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1036 
1937 
1938 
939 
1040 
1941 
1942 
1945 


Notr.— Mean plaver limits were arrived at by adding the pl 
ind dividing the total by the number of leagues given 

Source: “Player and Salary Limits in Profes i 
Bureau, For } 
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Margin of profit on gross operating income, major league clubs, 1920 


(iross 
national 
product (in 
billions 


Giross 
operating Net 


income 


$93.18 600, 000 $2. 271. 000 
69.79 , 100, 000 2, 024, 000 
74. 600 300, 000 1, 8&5, 000 
8H. 11 , 200, 000 1. 451, 000 
84.84 , 200, 000 1, 996, 000 
21 300, 000 » 103. 000 
35 , 800, O00 2, 368, 000 
4 , 000, GOD 1. S64, 000 
SY , S00, O00 1, 053, 000 
aS ~ 800, O00 1. 236, 000 
C00, OD) 1, 465, 000 

O00, OO) 217, 000 

000, O00 201, OHM 

», YOO, OOD 651, 000 

, SOO, OO 240), O00 

50), O00 5H, OOO 

, 700, O00 731, 000 

Ooo O00 6. O00 

500, 000 aon). 000 

100, O00 S340), OOO 

sO), OO 44, OOD 

174, 000 

3.50), 000 

900), GOD 240, OG» 

600), 000 O78, 000 

200, O00 1, 212, OF 

500, 000 . 7.000 

, 00, O00 sty CHD 

33, 6800, 000 : 37, 000 

33, 200, 000 3, 252, 000 

2. 000, O00 689, 000 


Gross operating income: Compiled from financial material submitted by 
133, 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950. Estimated from paid attendance figures, 
extrapolation of trends for other years, 1920-50. Concept includes net conc 
ifter deducting Federal excise taxes and the leagues’ shares. It excludes 
tracts and income from farm club subsidiaries 
4Net income: Net consolidated income after taxes for all 16 major league clubs combine 
by those clubs. Boston American League, 1920-22, not available, 


80861—-52—ser. 1, pt. 6——-103 
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Paid attendance, organized baseball, 1910-51 


Major Leagues 


Minor league 
















Year total 2 Tota 
Playing World Ali-star Major league — 
season series game total 
ee Cee 6, 206, 447 124, 222 , HH9 (3 
1911 ‘ ae 6, 571, 514 | 179, S51 . . 365 (3) 3 
RE 5, 999, 631 252, 037 6, 251, 668 3) 
1913 PEP A Pe 6, 358, 805 151, 000 , 500, 805 ’) ( 
1914 ‘ 4, 454, GSS 111, 009 4, 565, 997 (3) (3) 
_ AGRA 4+ fi 4, 864, 826 143, 351 », OOS, 177 (3) (3) 
a F 6, 503, 519 162, 859 6, 666, 378 (3) (3) 
LS rt 5, 219, 904 186, 654 », 406, 648 (3) (3 
1918 3, 080, 126 128, 483 3, 208, 609 (3) (3) 
1919 6, 532, 439 236, 928 6, 769, 467 (3) @ 
1920 9, 120, 875 178, 737 9, 299, 612 11, 800, 000 | 21, 10 
1921 : 8, 607, 312 269, 976 8, 877, 288 11, 400, 000 | 20, 300 
1922 sect 8, 816, 175 185, 947 9, OO2, 122 13, 100, 000 | 22, 100 
1923 . 8, 672, 406 301, 430 8, UTS, 836 13, 490, 000 | 22, 400 
1924 9, 596, O83 283, 665 9, 879, 748 13, 090, 000 22, 900 
1925 9, 540, 555 282, 848 9, S23, 403 13, 100, 000 | 22, GOO), ( 
1926 9, 832, 9X2 328, 051 : 13, 200, 000 23, 400 
1927 9, 942, SHS 201, 705 12, 900, 000 23, 000 
1928 9, 102, 285 199, 072 ’ 13, 100, 000 22, 400) 
1920 9, 588, 183 190, 490 9, 778, 673 12, 000, 000 | 21, 800 
1930 aici 10, 132, 262 212, 619 10, 344, 881 11, 100, 000 | 21, 400 
1931 8, 466, 107 231, 567 &, 697, 674 10, 200, 000 18, 900 
1982 eudaeid 7, 974, 566 191, 9ON S, 166, 564 7, 200, 000 | 15, 400, 
1933 6. O89, O31 163, O76 49, 200 6, 301, 307 6, 300. 000 | 12, 600 
1934 6, 968, 711 281, 510 48, 363 7, 293, 584 7, 600, 000 14, 900 
1985 7, 345, 316 286, 672 69, 812 7. 701, 790 8, 400, 000 16, 100 
1936 8, OS2, 615 302, 024 25, 534 8, 411, 071 9, 800, 000 18, 200 
1937 §, 939, 08 238, 142 31,391 9, 208, 506 13, 700, 000 22, 900, 
1938 9, 006, 521 200, 833 27, 07 9, 234, 961 15, 300, 000 24, 500 
1939 8, 977. 779 185, S49 62, 892 Y, 224, 520 LS, 600, 000 
1940 4, 823, 484 281, 927 32,373 10, 137, 784 15, 100, 000 
1941 9, 689, 693 235, 773 M4, 675 9, G80, O51 15, 700, 000 
1942 §&, 553, 569 33, 604 8, S04, S04 11, 300, 000 
1943 7, 465, 911 31, 938 7, 775, 161 5, 800, 000 
1v44 _ 8. 772. 746 206, 708 29, 589 9, 009, 043 8, 711, 000 
1945 10, 841, 128 yh IR ce lll 11, 174, 580 10, 658, 000 
1946 eae! 18, 573, 289 250, 071 34, 900 18, SOS, 266, 32, 704, 000 
_ , BRS eee : 19, 874. 539 389, 763 41,12: 20, 305, 424 39, 685, 000 
ae 20, 92 : 35s, 362 34, 009 21, 313, 213 40, 922, 000 
1919 peeewbes ~ 21° 236, 710 | | 20, 484, 652 41, 895, 000 
CEES 7, 462, 977 196, 009 17, 705, 113 $4, 533, 000 
ee = 1h, 213, 626 341, 977 16, 607, 678 27, 519, 000 
' 











' Major league attendance: Actual paid attendance, as reported by the major leagures 
began 1933; no game was played in 1945 

2 Minor league attendance: 1920-43, 
minor leagues; 1944-51, actual paid attendanee, including play-offs 
the minor leagues, 

3 Not available. 


All-star 


ind inter-league series, as reported 


Major-league expenditures to minor leagues, compared with gross operating 
income, 1909-50 


estimated from incomplete paid attendance figures supplied by t 





j 


Gross Net cost of Peictinn, 1 Percent 
Year operating player Farm losses gendiien at gro 
income contracts rie: } inco 
1909-13 ! $20, 537, 00 $1, S05, 000 $1, 805, 000 
1911-16 2 22, 068, 000 1, 734, 006 = 1, 734, OO 
1929 3 411,375, 000 895, O00 $142, 000 1, 038, 000 
1933 3__ a 46, 453,000 531, 000 33.4, 000 $66, OOO 
1939 3__ 12, 115, 000 1, ORS, OOH 238, 000) 850, 000 
1943 3__ 10, S50, 000 1, 312, 000 387, 000 1, 699, 000 
1946 3__ 27, 509, 000 1,31), 000 (84, 000) 1, 227, 004 
1950 3__ 32, 034, 000 1, 289, 06u 2, 678, 000 3, 967, 000 





' 1909-13 income estimated by multiplying paid attendance by 66 cents: net expenditures for player 
tracts estimated from national commission reports. In 1910, 1 out of ¢ very 4 paid admissions was 25 « 

7 1911-16 income estimated by multiplying paid attendance by 66 cents: net expenditures for player 
tracts based on testimony of August Herrmann, chairman of the national commission, in Baltimore Fy 
League trial. 

31929-5°: From actual financial statements & 
not included, 


4 Chicago (American League 














(aw 
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(uy 
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Brook- 
lyn 


1 198, 200 
1199, 868) 
1 224, 670 
1 214, 600 
1 227, 924 
1 277, 400 
1 312, 500! 
1 275, 600) 
1321, 300 
1 333, 000 

279, 321 


= 
= 
= 
5 


650, 819) 
637, 230) 
664, 863 | 
731, 886) 


464, 835| 1, 097, 329) 





Year Boston 
Wl i 146, 562 
1902 1 116, 960 
1903 1 143, 155 
1904 1 140, 694 
1905 1 150, 003) 
1906 1 143, 280) 
1907 1 203, 221) 
1908 } 1253, 750) 
1909.....--| | 195, 188) 

f } 181, 972) 
1910.------/) 149, 027 
1911 2 96, 000) 
1912 2 121, 000) 
1913 | 2 208, 000) 
i914 382, 913 
1915 376, 283) 
1916 313, 495) 
1917 174, 253) 
1918_.-. 84, 938 
v9 167, 401) 
1990 162, 483 | 
1921 318, 627) 
1922 167, 965) 
192 227, 802) 
1924 177, 478) 
1925 313, 528 
1925 303, 598) 
1927 { 288, 485) 
1928 } 227, 001) 
1929 $72, 351) 
1930 
1931 515, 005 
1932 507, 606 
1933 517, 803 
1934 303, 205 
1935 232. 754 
1936 & 
1937 85, 338 
1938 59] 
1939 285, 994) 
1y40) 241, 616! 
iM 263, 680 
1942 285, 332 
1943 271, 289 
1944 208, 691 
1945 374, 178 
194 969, 673 
1047 1, 277, 361 
IVs 1, 455, 439 
1944 1, O81, 795 
1M O44, 391! 
195 487, 475 


758, 133 
681, 827 
526, 815 
434, 185 
470, 517) 
489, 618 
482, 481 
663, OST 
955, 668 
975, 97S 
1, 214, 910) 
1, 037, 765! 
661, 739! 
605, 9O5 
1, 059, 220 





l 
1 
l, 
y 
1 
1 
1 
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National League attendance 


New Phila- Pitts- Cincin- ——e . 
| York | delphia | burgh nati Chicago | 8t. Louis 
1 207,650! 1 234,937) 1 251,955) 1.205.728 1205,071 1379, O88 


1 302, 875) 1 228, 417 
1 579, 530 
1 609, 826, 
1 552, 700 


1112,066 | 243, 826 ! 263, 700, 
351,680 | 386, 205 
439, 100 


1 226, 58s 
1 
609,900 1 
1 
1 


340, 615 


1140, 71) 


369, 124 


1 
i 
1151, 72 1 326, 855 
i 
i 
1 


w 
© 
w 


1 402, 850! 394.877, 1 330.056 | 654.300 3. 
1 538, 350 1 319, 506 317, 500, | 422, 550 185, 377 
1 910, 000! ‘ 


1 634,050, | 424, (43 633,480 | 209 GX2 
1 448, 167 439, 075 730,963 | 363, 624 
436, 586 380, 622 526, 152 355, 668 


| 783, 700) 
1 628, 000 
511, 785 





2 675, 000) 2 432,000 2300,000 2 576,000 
2 638, 000 2384.000 2344,000 2514 
2 630, 000 2 206,000 2 258.000 2419, 000 


364, 313! 139,620! 100,791 202.516) 256. 090 


391, 850) 25,743 218,878 217,058) 252, 666 
552, 056) 255.846 458,685 224, 308 
500, 264) 269,056 360,218! 288, 491 
256, 618} 163,009 337, 2°6 110, 599 
708, 857) 432, 501 424, 430 167, 059 
929, 609) 568, 107 480, 783) 326, 836 
973, 477 384, 773 
945, 809} £36, 908 
820, 780) 338, 551 









386, 750! 


Total 


11, 920, 031 
‘1, 3 O12 


362 
M271 
, 310 
, 213 


1 

! 

! ! 2, 640, 220 
1 382,444 1399, 200 |! 665,325) |! 205,129 '3, 512, 108 

! '8, 496, 420 

! 13, 494, 544 


2, 935, 758 


2 447, 000 2+, 231, 000 
000 2241, 000 22, 735, 000 
2 203, 000 22, 831, 000 


1, 707, 397 
2, 4:0, 142 
3, 051, 634 
2, 361, 136 
1, 372, 127 
87S, as 
O36, ATS 
Gath, OR4 
$41, 820 
069, 817 


an 


844, O68) 272, BRS 340, 644 
778, 993) 404,959 4,353, 704 
700, 362) 668, 428 920, 399 
S58, 190 749, 340 309, 917 
916, 191) 761, 574 881, 007 
868, 806 399, S87 925, 713 
868, 714 508, 501 446, 532 
812, 163 608, ABS Ax3, 815 
484, S68 279, 219 841, 33 


218, 2s] 594,112 256,171 
707, 525 325, 056 
448, 247 692, 604 506, OR4 
466. 345 699, 370 448, 07s 
895, O20 430, 811 
951, 640 291, 418 
726, 663 400, 245 


604, 471 
730, 851 





534, 878 324, O78 
M45, 159 633, 645 
500, S72 553, 542 
SS, 247 517, 135 
640, 110 46), G6S 
, 036, 386 494, 630 
342,970 1,061, S07 
, 364, 039! 1, 247, 91: 
1, 237, 792) 1, 111, 440 
, 143, 139, 1, 430, 676 
, 165, 044) 1,093, 411 
804,415) 1,013, 420 





Sh SSSA BDKHH SOS SHS Se Se HOO 
ix ~ J i 








Unofficial estimates by Reach Baseball Guide, 1902-1}, St. Louis, 1907-10, from Craig, Organize: 
ill (thesis, Oberlin College, 1950), appendix. 
? Subcommittee estimates, 


Baseb 
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American League attendance 


| } 
Cleve- Wash- | Phil- | New 


| 
ei Yhicago | St. Louis! Detroit | Pg , ; ; Tot 
Year | Chicago | St. Louis! Detroit | land | ington | adelphia | York Boston Tota 
(2) 1 259, 430) 1131, 380) 1 161,661) 1 206,329) (3) =| 1289, 448/11, 683 

272, 283 189, 469 275, 395 188, 153) 1420, O78 (3 1 348, 567)! 2, 206, 4 


380, 405 
318, 10S 
339, 112 193, 384 
389, 157) 174, 043 


i 
1 224, 423} 
1 
1 
i 
419,025} 1 297, 079) 
1 
i 
1 


177, 796 


1 
1 
311, 280; 1 128,878! 1 422,473) 1211, 808) | 379, 335/12, 344, xxx 
264,749) | 131,744) 1 512,204) 1438,919) | 623, 295)! 3, 024, Hus 
316, 306, } 252,027, | 554, 576) | 309,100) | 468,828)! 3, 12% 
325, 733) ' 129, 903) 1489, 129} 1 434,700! 1 410, 209)! 2, 93s. 

1 

1 

! 

i 





382, 046] | 221,929) 1625, 581) 1 350,020) ! 436, 777|'3, 30x, 764 
422, 262) | 264,252) 1455062) 1 305,500, | 473, 048/13, 611. 4% 

366, 274! 190, 490) 354, 627) 205,199 ' 674,915) 1501,000 ! 648, 965.'3, 740 | 
248, 690 391, 925 303, 783 269, 881; ! 607,600) | 535,000 1 740, 25013, 586, s | 
240,889; 391, 288 203, 456 254, 591; 558,905) 355, 857 584, 6:9) 3, 270, As 
207,984; 484, OSS 406, 296 244. 884 605,749} 302,444 503, O61 
214,070; 402, 870 336,844) 350,663) 517, 653 242, 94 597, 006 
250,330; 398, 502 541,000) 325,831] 571, 896 , 55 437, i194 
244, 714 416, 225 185,997) 243,888) 346, 641 359, 477 481, 350 
150, 358 476, 105 159, 285 167, 332 146, 223) 256, 035 539, S85 
335, 740 177, 265) 184,471) 469, 211 406), 397 
210, 486) 89,682} 221,432) 330,24 387, S5t 
122, O76 182, ' 22! 177, 926) 282, 047 249, 5 3) 1, 
349, 350 234, 096 25, 209) 619, 164 417, 291) ; 

419, 311 912,832) 359,250; 287,888) 1,289,422 402,445 
355, 978 748, 705 456,069 344,430 1, 230, 696 279, 27: 
712, 918 528, 145 458,552 425,356 1,026,134 25, 184 
430, 296 558, S546 857, 406 534,122) 1, 007, 066 229, 688 
533, 349 451, 905 584, 310 531, 992) 1, 053, 533 448, 556 
462, 898 419,005, 817,199 869,703) 697, 267 267, 782 


618, 947) 1 436, 199) 








283, 9R6 627, 426 551, 580 714, 508) 1,027, 675 285, 155 
| , 42 247, 879 373, 138 528, 976 605, 529) 1, 164,015 305, 275) 
a 494, 152 339, 497 375, 907 378, 501 689,756) 1,072, 132 396, 920) 
1929.......| 426,795 280, 697 536, 210 355, 506 839, 176 960, 148 394, 620) 
1930.......| 406,123 152, O88 528, 657 614, 474 721,663 1, 169, 230 444, 045) 
1931.......| 403, 550 179, 126 ; 483,027) 492,657 627,464, 912,437; 350,975) 
1932.......| 233,198 112,558; 397,157 488,953) = 371,396 §= 405.500) = 962,320 ~—s 182, 150) 
1933.......| 397,789 88,113 320,972, 387,936, 437,533) 297.138, 723,014) 268, 715) 
1934.......| 236,559) 115,305 919, 161 391,338 330,074 305,847 854,682) 610, 640 
1935.......| 470, 281 8), 922 1,034, 929 397, 615 255, O11 243, 173 657, 508 558, 568 
1936__.. _- 440, 810 93 257 875, 948 509, 391 879 525 5,173 976, 913 626 895 
1937 _ 589, 245 123,121) 1,072, 276 54, 849 397, 7: 430, 738 99S, 148 550, 659 
1938 __. 338, 278 130, 417 799, 557 652, 006 522, 604 385, 357 970, ¥16 646, 459, 
1939__. 594, 104 109, 159 836, 279 568, 926 339, 257 395, 022 859, 785 873, 070 
1940____- 660, 336 239, 591; 1, 112, 693 902, 5746 381, 241 432,145 98S, 975 716, 234 
P41... 677, 077 176, 240 684,915 745, 948 415, 663 528, 894 94, 722 718, 497, 
425, 7: 255, 617 580, OS7 459, 447 403, 493 423, 487) 922, O11 730, 340) 
1943.......| 508,962 214,392 606,287) 438, 894 574,604 376,735 618,330) 358,275 
ie 563, 539 50S, 644 923, 176 475, 272 525, 235 505, 322 789, 995 506, 975 ; 
1945 oe 657, 981 482,986 1, 280, 341 55S, 182 652, 660 462, 631 S81, 845 603, 704 5, SSO, 421 
1946... __| 983, 403 526,435 1,722,500 1,057,289 1,027, 216 621,793 2,265,512 1, 416, 944, 9, 621, 1s2 
1947... __ } 76, 948 320, 474 1,398,093 1, 521, 978 850, 758 911, 566 2,178,937 1,427,315 9, 486, 069 
1668....... | 77,844) 335,564 1,743,035 2,620,627, 795,254 945,076 2,373,901 1, 558, 798 11, 150, 040 
1049.......) 937, 151 270, 936 1,821,204 2, 233, 771 770, 745 816,514 2, 283,676 1, 596, 650,10, 730, }47 
1950.......) 781, 330 247,131) 1,051,474 1,727,464, 690, 697 309,805 2,081,380 1,344,080 9, 142, 3! 


a....... 1, 328, 234, 293, 7 1, 132,641, 1,704,984 695,167) 465,469 1,950,107, 1,312,282 8, 882, 674 





! Unotticial estimates by Reach Baseball Guide, 1902-11. 
? Milwaukee, 139,034 in 1901 (unofficial estimate by Reach Baseball Guide). 
§ Baltimore, 141,952 in 1901, 174,606 in 1902 (unofficial estimates by Reach Baseball Guide). 
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PERCENT OF LEAGUE ATTENDANCE 


National League 


Philadel- | ,,:,,.5.,... ‘incin- 
phia Pitts! h nati CI 


n 


Year Boston Brooklyn New York 








x 7. 63 10. 32 15. 50 12. 24 13.12 10.71 6s 19. 79 
x2 6.95 11. 588 18. 00 6.86 14.44 12.9) ys 13.45 
14)3 5.99 9. 40 24. 24 6. 35 13. 67 14.71 16. 1 9. 48 
4 5. 28 8.05 22. ®9 5. 28 12. 78 14.71 If. 48 14.52 
hs 5.49 8. 34 20. 21 11. 63 13. 530 11. 48 18. 65 10.71 
1a 5.15 9.97 14. 48 10. 60 14. 20 11.87 e } 10. 20 
07 7. 70 11. 84 20. 39 12. 92 12.10 12. 03 16. OO 7.02 
HS 7. 23 7. 85 25. 91 11. 98 10. SY 11.37 1s. 44 5.84 
wy 5. 58 9.19 22. 41 8. 67 15. 30 12.1 18.12 8. 5S 
5.07 9. 51 17. 43 10. 10 14. 87 12. 97 7. 92 12.12 

) 12 97 8.33 21. 5] 12. 88 13, 37 19, 29 7.3 13.8 
12 4.42 8. SS 23. 33 9.14 14 12. 5s 18. 79 % SN] 
3 7.35 112. 26 22. 2. 116, 60 10 11 14.80 7.17 
4 22. 43 7.18 21. 34 8.11 8 1S 5. 00 1. &e 15.00 
) 15. 48 2. 25 16.12 18, 51 ». 29 9. O1 8.9 10. 40 
10. 27 14.6 18. 09 16. 89 9. 47 8. 38 14.87 7. 35 

- 7.38 9. 39 21.19 15.01 8.17 11,40 ] 4) 12. 22 
18 6.19 6.11 18. 70 8. YI 15 11. 88 24. 58 & O68 
i] 5.82 12. 53 24. 63 8.35 4. 2 1s. 14. 75 5. S80 
i 4.03 20.03 23. 03 &. 20 0 63 14.07 11.9 x 10 
12 7. 99 15, 38 24.42 6. 87 17. 60 7.81 10. 29 9.65 
122 4.26 12. fi6 23.99 5.00 13. 29 12. 4 13. 76 13. 62 
123 5. 60 13. 87 20.17 5. 61 15.01 14.13 7.29 & 32 
1924 4.00 18. 87 19.45 6. 91 16. YS 10. 91 16. 52 . 29 
1925 7. 20 15.15 17. 89 7. 00 18. 48 10. 68 14. 30 9. 30 
1926 6.17 13. 23 14. 23 4.89 16, 23 13. 68 7. 99 13. 58 
327 5.44 12. 00 16.1 5.7 16. 38 8. 33 21.83 14.11 
1928 4.65 13. 62 18. 77 3. 73 10.14 10.05 23. 43 15. 60 
1929 7. 56 14. 86 17. 64 5.71 9. 9S 5. 99 30.15 8.12 
1930 8. 53 20.15 15. 95 5.49 6. 60 7.10 RT 9 34 
1931 11. 24 16. 43 17.72 6. 21 5. 68 5.74 23. 70 13. 28 
432 13. 21 17. 75 12. 62 7.00 7. 48 ». 29 25. 37 7. 27 
133 16. 37 16. 66 19. 11 4.95 9.13 6.90 18. 7S 8.10 
4 9.47 13. 57 22. 84 5.3 10. 08 fi. 4¢ 22.11 10. 16 
HE 6. 36 12.87 20.47 5. fi2 9. H5 12. 26 & U4 13. 84 
j 8. 72 12. 54 21.47 6. 38 9. 54 11.95 17. 92 11. 48 
137 v.17 11.48 22.05 5. 06 10. 93 ¥. 7S 21. 20 10. 25 
438 7.48 14.54 17.53 3.64 14. Of 5. Ai 20). 87 6.39 
iY 6. OS 2. 30 14. ¥2 5.41 iM A) 85 l 14 x nO 
40 5. 50 22. 23 17.04 4.72 11.57 19.37 12.18 7.38 
4) §. 52 25. 43 15. 97 4.u4 0. OY 13. 47 1. 41 13. 2 
42 6. 55 23.84 17. 91 5. 29 10.31 4.81 7 12.72 
4 7. 20 17. 56 12.37 12.39 13.2 10. Of ts 72 
44 5. 25 15. 24 16. 97 9.30 15. 20 ( 16.11 11.62 
4 7.11 20.153 19.32 5.42 11.49 5 14 ) 
+4 10). SY 20.18 13. 70 ee s. 42 8.04 5. OY 1.43 
4 12.30 17.40 15.41 8. 73 12.36 s. O 2.01 
i4h 14. 90 14.32 14.94 7.85 1h s.4 2 1.38 
: 11.41 17.2 12. 8 RK. id 15. 28 74 2 Os 
11.35 14. 25 12.13 14.63 14.02 6. 4s 4 i4 

6.7 17.71 14.¢ 12.94 13. 54 8.12 2 9 
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Year | Chicago 
1901 21.05 
1902 15. 33 
1903. 12. 20 
1904__. 18. 42 
1905 22. 03 
1006... 19. 92 
(907... 19. 60 
1908. 17. 61 
1909. 12. 80 
1910__- 16. 88 
i911... 17. 46 
1912. 18. 45 
1913_. 18. 27 
1914_. 7. 08 
1915_. 22. 16 
1916__. 19. 70 
> 23. 94 
1918. | 11.42 
1919... 17. 16 
1920. . 16, 39 
1921. - | 11.77 
1922 12. 37 
1923... 12. 47 
1924_ 11. 54 
1925... 16. 05 
1926... | 14. 46 
1927... 13. 32 
1928... 11.71 
1929 9.15 
1930... 8. 67 
1931. 10. 39 
1932. 7.44 
1933__ 13. 59 
1954 6. 20 
1935 _ - 12. 75 
1936. 10. 55 
1937 12. 44 
1938 7. 61 
1939 13. 91 
1940 12.15 
1941 13. 78 
1942__ 10.14 
1943 _- 13.77 
1944 11.74 
1945 11.79 
1946. ____. 10. 22 
1947____ : 9. %4 
1948. _____ 6. 98 
1949__ 8.73 
1950... _. 8.55 
1951 __ 14. 95 
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PERCENT OF LEAGUE ATTENDANCE 


. Louis 


S. 
5. 
8.04 


~ 


3 
4 
3. 
3. 
2 
9 
, 
o 
4.41 
3.€ 
6. 
5. 
10. 
5 
5. 
3. 
3. 
9: 
: 


3.3 





American League 


Detroit | Cleveland | 
15. 41 7. 80 
8. 61 12. 52 
9. 57 13. 27 
588 8.75 
6. 20 10.14 
5.92 | 11.09 
8.74 11. 24 | 
12.08 11. 69 | 
13.11 | 9. 48 
11. 96 8. 97 
14. 52 | 12.17 
12.3 10. 32 
11.30 15.34 
15.15 6.77 
19. 56 6.54 
17, 87 14. 26 
16. 00 16. 70 
11.93 | 17.30 
17. 62 | 14. 73 
11.40 17. 95 
14.32 16. 20 
17. 67 10. 84 
19. 80 2. 14 
19. 32 9.17 
15. 82 8.08 
14.49 12.77 
16.77 8.09 | 
11. 24 8.91 
18, 65 11. 50 
13. 86 11. 2} 
11.18 | 12. 44 
12. 68 14.97 | 
10. 97 3. 26 
24.42 10. 40 
28. 06 10. 78 
20. 06 11.97 
22. 64 11. 93 
17. 99 14. 67 
19.58 13. 20 
20. 48 16. 61 
13. 94 | 15.19 
13.81 10. 94 
16. 40 11.87 
19. 24 9.91 
22. 04 10. 00 
17. 90 10.9% | 
14.74 16. 04 | 
15.63 | 23.50 
16. 97 20. 82 
21.35 18.90 | 
12.75 19.19 | 


Washing- 


ton 


~_tm- we 


10 


Nu 


Philadel- 


Phia 


12. 
19 
18. 
16. 
17. 
16. 
18 
12. 
18 
1s. 
18. 
15 
16, 


19 


10.7 


26 
09 
ol 
OF 
65 


41 | 


HO 


04 | 


ol 
4 
SH 
22 


New York 


Bostor 


2 


Oe “Ind we 
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{1A league attendance, 1910-51 














American Associa- idle tin ee : 
tion Little ™ werent mea 
uw world tal 
serie 
Season Play-otf Season Play-off s y1 Play-off 
064, 424 (* 1, 687,07 
7. 1, 389, 325 ( i,’ in 
) ( 9 1, 522, ( 1, 220, 599 1, 791, 790 4,534,711 
: 2 1, 529 18, 791 1,107,074 1, 81, 148 1,46, 391 
’ 23 1, 467, 938 M4, 705 1,125, 150 1, 849, 000 1, 526, 793 
2. S 4 1, 563, 508 42, 240 1, O76, S26 2, 235, 510 1, G28, 04 
, Y 1, 523, 509 l 1, 82S, 000 4, 468, 823 
- yO 1, 602, 560 { 1 1, 879, 000 +, TH, OOF 
; 1, 683, 963 5 1 1. 919. 000 4, 708, 723 
28 1, 547, 009 l, 2,074, 444 69, 703 5, 237, 328 
. : ym 1, 281, 669 . 90, 000 1, 1, O43, HHS 21.610 4, 82S, 1902 
4 1, 218, 982 43,347 | 1, 1, 694, 900 23, 993 4,458,112 
oe 1, 199, 758 1, 1, H48, 613 14, 635 1,355, 748 
: 2 Ss 40, O67 1,3 Si), ONT 134, 146 
; o $6, 645 1, 1, 025, 200 , O80. 005 
Pe OP j 7,435 5, 211 1, 794, 397 2, 907, 553 
Lf 6, 637 4) 1,2 1, 167 471, 284 
. 4 1 75, 796 55, 051 1,2 1, 3, 055, 583 
12 . 1 61, 801 63, 340 1,4 a 4, 536, 120 
+ 138 1,324,112, 76, 441 71,813 | 1, 1,3 4, 406, 661 
- 139 1 88, 149 : a 1 4,801, 219 
. 99 40 1 97, 127 1, 1, 3, 974, 454 
er 41 $4, 005 1,2 1, 4, 099, 120 
ee 42 75, 211 1, 4 1,é 4, O81, 109 
Se 43 48, 236 29,664 5 1,1: 1, 117, 209 3, 620, 284 
i. 62 194 121,114 129,618 1, 4 2, 343, 266 » 7% 5, 51 
. £0 M5 102, 476 58,544, 1,4 2,918,966 | 133, 545 6, 265 
- cs 2,020,753 | 144,418 | 90,968 2,; 3,718,716 | 110,947 s 
er _ eee .| 2,158, 583 154, 384 64, 306 - 4 3, 6245, 002 86, 002 8, 517, 018 
: _ ee 2, 235, 853 133, 099 54, $33 2, 044, 001 211, 304 3, 306, 657 71, 325 8, 057, 172 
a - ease 1, 999, 369 84, 266 64, 799 2, 296, 059 150, 535 3, 751, 929 82, 763 8, 429, 720 
. 18 1950 _.... 1,503, 098 67, 465 67,205 | 1,719, 511 143,413 3,172,718 6, 452 6, 679, 862 
1s Te aissinentmad 1, 334, 056 56, 306 67, 605 1, 612, 780 106, 398 2, 282, 031 42,765 5, 501, 941 
tu 
s 


2 ‘American Association: Play-offs began, 1936; all-star games, 1934 to 1942, 1944, and 1946, included in 
play-off column. 
. 2 International League: Play-offs began, 1933. No all-star games reported 


5 ' Picific Coast League: Play-offs, 1928-31, were for split season; modern play-offs began, 1935. All-star 

. ~4 game:, 1941-42, 1944 (2), and 1945-50, included in play-off column. Note: For some years (1936-40, 1947- 
5), conflicting attendance records are available for the Pacific Coast League, the higher figure apparently 

bl uding free admissions. In all cases the lower figure was used 
\ 8 ‘ No series played. 
.8 Not available. 
0 Subcommittee estimate, 

Pe 
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Length of AAA-league schedules, 1919-51 


| | 


Ameri- | Interna- | Pacific Ameri- | Interna- | Pacific 
Year can As- tional Coast | Total Year can As- tional Coast 17 
| sociation | League | League sociation | League | League 
1919 1M 154 18] | 489 1936 154 154 176 
1920 168 154 202 524 1937 154 154 178 ‘ 
1921 168 168 188 524 1938 14 154 178 
1922 168 168 202 538 1939 4 14 178 
1923 168 168 202 538 1940 14 161 178 
1924 168 168 202 538 1¥41 154 154 178 
1925 168 168 202 538 1942 154 14 178 
1926 168 168 202 538 1943 154 154 155 
1927 168 168 106 532 1944 154 154 169 
1928 168 168 192 528 1945 154 154 183 
1039. ... 168 168 202 538 1946 154 154 183 
1930 154 168 202 24 1947 li4 14 186 ‘ 
1931 168 168 187 23 1948 154 154 18S { 
1932 168 168 lsyv 525 1v49 14 154 ISS ‘ 
1933 154 168 187 SOY 1950 154 154 200 
1934 14 14 187 45 1951 154 154 154 { 
1935 154 14 | 174 482 
Pacific Coast League attendance, 1919-51 
: Play 
, Los Holly- M tin Oak- Port- sot Seatt] Sacra- San T ] tls 
Year Ange les wood ~* SION land land oo SOStent mento Diego ota i] 
1919 230, 647 52244, 049 289,680 141,179 350,960) 185,005, 111, 571 1, 687,077 | 
1920) --| 279, 879 265,681 280,024 138,157, 371,931 284,950) 137,013 1, 916, OS6 
1921 88, O44 250, 389 306,214 = 85, 243) 399,420) 235,006 125, 123 1, 791, 790 
1922 289, 227 | 106, 055 2276, 498) 210, 597 205,929) 446,021 166,817) 160, 004 1, 861, 148 
1923 (¢ 1, 849, 000 
1924 ( ( 2, 235, 510 
1925 ( ( 17, 828, 000 
1926 . $1, 879, 000 
1927 1, 919, 000 
1928 286,855 363,319 250, 27 06, 660) 275, 839 49 048,370 69 
1929 _ 341,173) 315, 248, 275 97,776 164, 158 1,953,668, 21 
1930 314, 944, 289,131 139, 108, 341) 241, 130 1,694,900 2 
1931 256, 416) 301,843 162 147,787 114, 270 1, 648, 615 14, ' 
1932 143,829 151,292 84, 74,012, 68,476 806, OST 
1933 222, 416, 173,501, 82, 79, 064 92, 445 1, 025, 290 
1934 129,672 128,140 &8, 182, 920 0, SIO 794, 397 
1935 153, 101, 136,917 90, 35,279 49, 324 1, 167.4381 
1936 128, 565 113, 262,240, 42,370, 178,075 1,170,657 7 
1937 196, 793 124, 0: 144,866 143,827 216,870 1,345,890 44. s* 
1938 IS8, 808 103, 008 309,723 108,354 150,380 1,331,097 A 
1939 224,645 219, 206 355, 792. 115,002 162,783 1,662,800 7 
1940 186, 184 192, 025 295, 820, 97, 233 173,393 1,482,016 8&8 
1941 162, 881 199, 769 273,855 165,527 176,331 1,476,652 6 
1942 271, 169 225, 987 ‘ 0), 779 144,057. 169,334 1, 513, 277 > 
1943 236, 642 151,035 100, 493 ; 31,694 126,576 1.117. 209 
1044 162, 881 322, GA9 208, 105 26,549 199,808 246,150 2, 343. 26 2s 
1945 349, 917 325, 895 $46, 178 $34,133 310,741) 346,057 2.918, 966 1 
1046 SOL, 259 513, 046 440,839 291.004 3,718,716 1 
1947 $422. 485 ° 500, G07 53900, 914 5353, 951 3.625.002 wr 
1948 576, 237 5416, 725 $203, 028 5424, 200 3,306,756 7 
1944 402,089 502, 445 $47,556 493,780 3,751,929 &: 
1950 320, 757, 422, 389 279, 335 439, 646 172, 718 
1951. 328, 294, 287, 977 285, 874 217,102 2, 282, 03 H 


























1 Salt Lake. 


2 Vernon 


§ Committee estimate. 
§ Plus 26,074 attendance in play-off of tie 


§ Includes free admissions 


Paid 


attendance n¢ 


it submitted 














” 





Colum- 


bus 
IN 193, 536 
nyu 183, 478 
} 156, 333 
1 159, 932 
12 ISS, 34S 
13 180, 462 
14 156, 861 
74, 246 
133, 339 
104, 947 
4 ‘ 
() 
2 LOS, 154 
24 
~ 
yall 
0 
31 
932 
33 e 
1934 
1935 
ah 
137 218, 601 
1938 74,024 
439 74, WO4 
) 21, 680 


54, 534 


62, 629 


H 11, 308 
$ 137, 782 
4 87, 248 
“he 102, 127 
47 154, 913 


44s 216, < 
49 170, 464 


16u, ¢ 


War year. 
* No game. 
+ Discontinued 


TE—Toledo club transferred to Cley 
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{merican Association attendance, 1908-51 
Indian- Kansas Louis- Mil Minne st 
polis | City ville waukee apolis | Pa 
160, 685 # { 42, 000 09. 148 
44, 09 164, O51 73, 31 
lt Oly ¢ as S10. Ge 
l 240) 1,658 1,433, 477 
40) 158, 338) 1, 245, 721 
2 Os 4,342 1, 200, 82 
75, 62 9, 732) 1, 003, 129 
v9, % 137, 29. SO U7 704. Is 
123, 463 131. 627) 126.372 124. 3¢ 26. TORS 
96, 099 RA, ISS 254 YAR, U2 4,442 
vo 103 7) 14 89, 712 4,424 
+, S69 201, 333 229, 285 24 s su 
155 176, 485 7 79, 527 ws, 148 22, 322 
166, 001 229, 214, 892, 225, 52 029 155,631) 1, 529, 378 
807 37, 144, 694 1, 467, 938 
623 144, 658 1, 563, 508 
817 158, 7 299 1,52 0 
454 327, 610) 1, 602, Sit 
984 314, 285 39% «1, 683, O63 
992 249,113 814 1,547,009 
5,982, 281, 376 021 1,281, 669 
O16 13, 655 , 433 1, 218, GR2 
.415) 117, 921 067 1.199.758 
-842 =H, 9S 210 +1, 160, 809 
43, 041 ROL) 776, GOS 
67,472 SAS R56. TU9 
138, 424 OSS 003, 961 
219, 369 393 1,216, 158 
111, ,714 267) 1,424,743 
154, 257,913 192 1,324,112 
29, 5 269, S56 771 1,301, 091 
a 203, 354 On 1. 055. 879 
SS 137, 820 823 1. 057, 
1Sf) 113, 372 44s 2 164 1, 136, 320 
215 76.010 142. 580 2S6, 079 YO, GO4 R211 102,621 1, 107, Sst 
121 37, 199 35) 235.840) 82,750 116,315 198,870 1,153, 900 
22Y. 92, 853 122.376 87,780 146,638) 1, 380,942 
317 222, 250 257, 604) 242,603 289,544 254,062 2,020,753 
316, £ 379, 063 207, O68! 273,253 228,341 169,524 2, 158, 583 
494, 246, 487 i4, 5 320,483 114,310 2,235, 85 
413, 216, 754 , AS) 266, 061) 247, 637 2,911 103,712 1, 999, 270 
294, 147, 320, 219,429 145, 868) 238,285 200,149 88,393 1, 5038, OWS 
181, 241; 242,118) 148,101 245,066) 143,279 171,999 99,932 1, 334, 056 
land during Federal League War 4 


162: 
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International League attendanee, 1921-51 




















, Balti- Jersey Mon- New Roches- Syra- |... Read . | 
Year ne saste Buffalo City treal ark ter cuse Toronto ing Potal 

1921 308,970 167,399 71,631 108,060 217,845 7,639 84,695 1, 220, 590 
1922 og 118, 136,997) 118, 133 66,817 204, 021 9,608 133,793 1,107,074 
1925 --| 243,584 112,410) 67,147 105, 96) 217, 977 157 892 1, 125, 150 
1924 220,382 126,300 74,810 160,750 160,064 99, 124,009 1, 076, 826 
1925 221, 438 127,612 147, 992 i 124,727 158,420 110,892 ‘ 164,641 1,117,314 
1926 153,360, 241,015 103, 806 274,009 134,779 123,214) 221,846) 32,320 1, 284, 446 
1927 103, 177; 247,449 80, 021 224,950 129, a04 174,059 124,098 82,642) 1, 164, 760 
1928 137, 514) 247,979 r 5 235, ‘Mit 202,854 176, HAR) 1, 546,17 
1929 155,855, 186, S76 208, SO 163, 562) 154,453) 1, 481, 45 ) 
19380 171,283 149, 387 328, 424 121,431 112,900 1, 466, S90 
1931 214,666 120, 637 f 293, 091 102, 143) 122, 202!) 1, 492, 742 } 
1932 124,616 238,010) 138,977) 196, 876 342. OO1 1538, 739 49, 963! ' 92.401) 1,336, 583 
1933 104,127; 245,082; 69,915 179,396 163,200) 152, 575 100,258 83,433 1,106, a s 
1934 78, 349, 245, 439 158,997, 126,070 162,627 91,390 136,301) 125,200) 1,124,373 su 
1935 140, O97) 212, 544 .| 234,115, 159 85 S 94,351 206,179 126,928) 91,009) 1, 265,17 : 11 
1936 158, 804. 280, S86 162, 977 160, 491 135, ! 105,897 «90,309 1,272,905 4) 
1937 _. 170, 554 ay 336 207, 840 196, 889 215 144, 157 1, 518. 457| 74 
1938 105, 793 166, 068 236, Hire 157,989 183, 109, 417 1,465,831 83 
1939 113, 152 135, 733 176,665 170,457 178, 119, O74 1,482,501 12s 
1940 119, 095 2 158,709 164, 116 150,143 118, 4 67,123 1,117,803 4 | 
1941 110,401) 219, 542) 184,665 182,024 191,250 148,604 109,002 57,815 1, 203, 393) i5 | 
1042 184, 276) 130,071 195,912 183,841) 112 402 72,891) 164,466 178,327 1, 222,186 83 
1943 175, 760) 135,651) 111,913) 206,507) 75,206 101,382 129,494 185,456 1,121,369. 120 
1944 342,032) 198, 907 200, 896) 207,603, 122,282 101,163 90,619 165, 685 1,429,187 205 
1945 201 9 12) 129,463) 184,950, 338,409 115, 061 S7,S58 204, 953 1, 430, 241; 238, 4 
1946, 607 352, 298,813 196,409 412,744 256, 410 237,235 182,191 2, 358, 279), 256, (4 
1947 3! 5S 182 260,712 330,570 442,475 175,943 226, 7 288,141 171,730 2, 254, 474; 174, 2 
1948 163,312, 264,220 182,612 477,638 157,077 304,897 202,259 201, 977 oe 2, 044,001, 211 
1949. _. 205,823 384,206 174,314, 464,996 81,822 355, 247 2, 206,059 150 
1950 317,534 96,236 = =60,493 389, 001/2 201, 217 226, 951 1,719, 581; 143.4 
1951 158,013 141, 593 5117, 411. 391,107 105, 052 20), 847 1,612, 780, 106 





! Reading club transferred to Albany, commencing 1932 
? Newark club transferred to Springfield, commencing 1950. 
3 Jersey City transferred to Ottawa, commencing 1951 


Southern Association attendance, 1915 to 1951, inclusive 





Birm- Chatta-| Little Mem- | Mobile’ yosh |) New Play- All 


























Year Atlanta ingham nooga | Rock phis a sa ville Orleans Potal otfs gan 
1915... 99, 480 52,781, 89,129! 170,678 52,056 108,299 134, 405 837, 783 
1916 136, 741 53,470 90,497 170, 493 880 111,418 111, 587 813, 696 
1917... 154, 506 74,275) 66,274) 152, 752 7,121 79,018 120, 064 780, 190 
1918_ 39, 112 27, 284) +=35,867) 33,831) 29,838 24,119 50,484 279, 737 
1919 195, 033 76,848) 99,437, 114,274. 70,502 79,014 108,358 837, 127 
1920 221, 638 74, 515) 165,127) 213, 936 3, 61 102,529 181,486 1, 215, 367 = 
1921 184,740 160,734 69,938 110,760 253,338 97,057 167,076 1, 105, 999 
1922_ - 138, 827) 146,678 61,024 101,198) 239, 459 87,893 148,825 1,049, 880 
192% 239,911) 199,079) 71,627, 68,509) 176,607) 123,619 160,302) 218,295) 1, 257, 949 
1924 244, 278) 125,540, 71,08 52,434) 224,224 76,168 107,403 178,529 1,079, 607 
1925 284, 611 560) 102,233) 79,653) 203, 32% 06,981) 178,633 223,577) 1,351, 570 
1926 183, 699) 233,559) 76,632 49,545 196,365 78,749 134,803 236,681 1, 190, 033 
1927 159, 308) 299,150! 82,284) 42,943) 146,387 75,489) 175,875 266,905) 1, 248,341 
1928 172, 710) 261,824) 102,324, 61,474) 187,753 85,892 96,396 176,018) 1, 144,391 
1920 183, 902) 202,571; 78,010 78,688 154,249 74,405) 154,113 194,803 1, 120, 741 
1930 163, 643) 183,158) 146,181) 92,122 185,149 58,478 95 060 175, 239 1, 099, 030 
1931 161, 859 77| 172, 286 113, 738) 137,673 79,773. 67, 338) 134, 579, 1, 043, 123 
1932 78, 925 179, 601) 72,865) 136,712 57,780 99,615 90,141 793, 385 
1933 79, 207 78, 531 48,324) 97,217 65.467 80,028 112,155 632, 734 
1934 195, 386 94,594 44,928 67,624 2: , 292 116, 604 762, 118 
1935__ 330, 795 100, 060 =81,024) 85,724 52,239) 98,781) 92,423 918, 527 
1936 301, 211 144,958 104,445) 59,726) 78,275) 141,369 135,890 1, 164, 265 
1937 261, O15 42,064 162,503) 107,549 51,879 106,392) 119, 809 964, ATS 
1938. _. 231, 363 121,852) 111,988; 77,417 70,429) 128,686 142,153 1,013, 231 
1939 235, 968 133 62,843) 90,345 116,591) 124,232 92,551 951, 587 
1940 196, 745 75, 44,475 61, 144 68, 782) 138, 602 6S, 326 727, 407 
1941 206, 477 62 38,727, 54,430 71,921! 97,282 69, 665 683, 658 
1942 134, 005 57 YS, 461 85,659 46,6235) 96,934 110, 401 743, 385 
1943 124, 057 86,949, 84,965 73,649) 76.570 101, 600 690, 962 
1944 225, 381 68, 126 202,202 115, 102, 267 1, 020, 923 
1945 265, 221 ' 62, 766, 142,444 15 +31, 152) J, 194, 122 
1946) 395, 699 209, 508 113, 671) 275,084 329, 071) 1,831, 236) 150,693 16 
1947 404, 584 3, 309) 202,973) 114, 569) 246, 215 100, 036) 2, 180,344) 93, 725 ) 
104s } 300, 380) 445, 926) 141,059) 125,931 361, 174 234, 772) 2,046, 868) 137, 349 “ 
1949. 370, S61) 421, 305) 155, 468) 153,812, 218, 172 249. 304) 1,947,573) 89,281) 11 
1950 . 395, 696) 372, 089) 132, 102} 82, 742) 242, 460 208, 445 1, 730,047) 80, 201 I! 
1951 274, 293] 2.7, 366) 132,820! 225,780 208, 061 127, 304) 1,534,511) #0, 520 0 


NOTE.- -Prior to 1946, play offs, when played, were included in club and league total! 
Mobile club transferred to Knoxville, 1931-43. inclusive ; 1916, 1919, and 1943—45 seasor 
140 games ; 1918 season, 70 games. All other seasons were 154 games in length 
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Attendance, Texas Baseball League, 1946-51 








. Okla- San . All- 
Beau- . Ft. Hous- fanne’ Shreve-! , on ee Play- 
Year Dallas homa An- ones rulsa Potal star ~. 
mont Worth ton City tomio port pael offs 
1946... 146, 735 (279,049 273 120, 384 (295,103 164,723 152,493 1, 598, 905 0 112, 437 
1047 114, 883 321,793 337. 5 244,835 152,605 (198,834 195,218 1,948, 181 11, 333 170, St 
1048__. 151, 932 |262, 533 354, 288 401,383 187,763 263,999 195,616 223.569 2.041.043 12,636 | 134, 74¢ 
1949... 116, 204 (404, 851 265,982 (263.965 287,858 225,500 222.331 221,176 2,007, 927 8, 442 99, 860 
1950. ....1170, 586 |317, 592 233,789 255, 809 187,991 180,580 117,854 184,677 1,648,828 | 10, 273 &2, 622 
1951..... 109, 893 |228, 263 160, 276 333, 201 109,181 180,577 | 76,073 147,907 1, 345, 371 9, 047 97, O6t 
| 
Note.—No data submitted for earlier years. All seasons were 154 games in length. 
Profit and loss, minor league clubs 
1¥46 1947 14s 1949 19h 
{Clubs} Net /| Clubs Net Clubs Net Clubs Net Clubs Net profit 
jreport- profit jreport- profit jreport- protit report profit jreport-| * ) } . P 
|} ing | (orloss); ing | (or loss ing or loss ing or loss ing : 





AAA leagues. . 24 $884, 911 24 ($923, 560 24 | $598, 549 24 24 

AA leagues. .-. 15 | 207,363 15 | 741,899 15 398,581 15 15 

A leagues -.--.--. 10 44, 925 1S S2, 600) iv 20, 541 21 | 147,7 23 

B leagues. _-.. 17 | 40,899 21 | 58,649 | 25 | (74, 408)} 31 | 3s 

C leagues ......- 13 49, 201 22} 32,512 27 | (10, 907 32 | (124, 71¢ 44 (470, 65¢ 

DD leagues - ..-.. ly 48, 774 24 | (2s, 880 30 | (34, 454 33 |(144, 774 41} (334, 353) 
i i i j | 


Nore.——Includes both farm clubs and independent minor league clubs 





MEMORANDUM 
Avuaust 5, 1946. 

\ meeting of the steering committee representing the two major leagues, and 
the committees representing the players of the two major leagues, was held at 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, August 5, 1946, 

Present representing the National League were Ford Frick, Philip K. Wrigley, 
Sam Breadon; representing the American League, William Harridge, L. 8S. Mac- 
hail, Thomas A. Yawkey; representing National League players, Billy Herman, 
lbixie Walker, Marty Marion; representing American League players, Johnny 
Murphy, Mel Harder, and Joe Kuhel. Leslie M. O'Connor, former secretary- 
treasurer of baseball, was present in an advisory capacity. 

The committees representing the two major leagues had been authorized to 
survey and study over-all problems confronting baseball. The committees de 
sired to ascertain the views of major league players relative to a proposed new 
uniform players’ contract and other matters affecting the relationship of major 
league clubs and major league players. At the suggestion of the committees, the 
commissioner of baseball requested the players on all major league clubs to meet, 
elect their own representatives, authorized to consult and confer with the major 
league steering committees with respect to all matters pertaining to player rela- 
tions and player contracts, 

The following matters pertaining to the proposed new uniform players’ con- 
tract were suggested by the players’ committee for discussion. After frank ex- 
change of views, it was agreed by the committees representing the leagues and 
the committees representing the players that the following recommendations 
would be made to the joint meeting of the two major leagues to be held at 
Chicago on August 27; and that a further meeting of the league and player 
committees would be held after the two major leagues have acted upon the 
recommendations which are to be submitted. It was the consensus of opinion 
that in this way a new uniform players’ contract might be worked out which 
would be mutually satisfactory. 


1. MINIMUM SALARY 


A minimum major league salary of $5,000 per year, effective as of the cutting- 
down date (approximately 45 days after the opening of the season), and retro- 
active to the opening of the season for all players retained on major league clubs, 
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Was agreed upon. It was also agreed that the minimum salary would apply t 
all players added to the major-league rosters during the season, after the sany 
approximate number of days of trial, also retroactive to the date service of the 
player begin. 


2. MODIFICATION OF 10-DAY RELEASE CLAUSE 


It was agreed that the present clauses covering contract termination should 
be modified to include specification of the causes which would give both clubs 
and players the right to terminate the contract. It was also agreed that in th: 
event the club elected to terminate the contract on account of the failure of the 
player, in the opinion of the club management, to exhibit sufficient skill or com 
petitive ability to qualify or continue as a member of the eclub’s team, that the 
player should be entitled to 30 days instead of 10 days separation pay, plus 
transportation to his home. 


3. ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACT 


It was agreed that if a major-league club assigns the contract of any player 
to any other major or minor league club, the current season’s salary stipulated 
in the contract so assigned shall not be diminished by any such assignment 
except for failure to report promptly to the assignee club. It was also agreed 
that any player whose contract is assigned to another major or minor league 
club during the regular season shall be entitled to his reasonable and actus! 
moving «expenses not to exceed in any contingency the sum of $500. 


4. SPRING TRAINING PERIOD AND EXPENSES 


The committees agreed that a recommendation should be made that the con 
tract or reguiations should provide for payment to all major league players of a 
spring training expense allowance of $25 per week, payable in advance, to cover 
all incidental expenses (to be defined as any expenses in addition to housing, 
meals, and transportation). It was also agreed that spring training would not 
be inaugurated in 1947 prior to February 15 and that in 1946 the spring training 
season would not begin before March 1. 


5. DISABILITY 


It was agreed that the disability clause in the players’ contract should ty 
changed so that disability would include accident or injury in the course of and 
within the scope of the player’s employment, instead of disability only as a result 
of playing in the games. It was also agreed that players disabled within th« 
scope of their employment should receive full salary for the season and all 
necessary hospitalization and medical expenses. 


6. SUBMISSION OF CONTRACTS 


It was agreed contracts should be submitted to players on or before Februar) 
1 of each year. (Beginning in 1948 this would mean contracts would be sul) 
mitted at least 80 days prior to the beginning of the training season.) 


7. RESERVE CLAUSE 


It was unanimously agreed that the reserve clause, which gives the ¢luls 
under certain conditions, continuing options upon the services of piayers, is a 
fundamental upon which the entire structure of professional baseball is based 
that uniform contracts and reserve rights are necessary if the structure and 
competition of baseball are to be preserved, that the reserve rules are necessar) 
for the benefit of both parties, viz, the creation of jobs for the players in tl: 
major leagues and the preservation of fair competition for the leagues. It was 
agreed, however, that the reserve clause should be modified so that payment 
to the player on a major club for the next succeeding year shall in no event 
be less than 75 percent of the amount stipulated in the prior contract, or the 
minimum salary, whichever is greater. (This, in effect, would limit any salar) 
reduction dispute under the option clause to an amount not greater in an) 
event than 25 percent of the player’s previous salary.) 

The following matters pertaining to the proposed new uniform players’ con 
tract were suggested by the league committee: 
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1. Clause covering participation in baseball promotion, public appearance 
ete.. during the playing season. It was agreed that the clubs would submit te 
the players’ committees for their consideration a Clause requiring the players 
to cooperate with the clubs in such promotional activities during the season 
is will promote the welfare of the clubs and of baseball; and under which the 
player agrees that during the playing season they will not participate in radio 
or television programs or sponsor commercial prod cts Without the consent of 
the clubs which would not unreasonably be withheld. 

The players’ committee also presented for discussion certain proposals for 
changes in the rules. After frank discussion and exchange of views it wus agreed 
by the committees representing the leagues and the Committees represe: ting the 
players that the following recommendations would be made at the joint meeting 
of the two major leagues. 

i. Player representation 

It was agreed that it is desirable for players on major league clubs to ele¢ 
representatives to represent the players in discussion and conference with club 
management concerning the various matters affecting player-club relationships 
ind playing conditions which may come up from time to time, 


It was also agreed that it is desirable for the players in each league to appoint 
ho ol 


a committee of players to discuss with the president of each league or the club 
»wners in the league meetings such matters as improvements in clubhouses, 
dugouts, the lighting systems, backgrounds, uniform playing conditions such as 
nounds, Competence of scorers, time of starting night games, ef: It was unani 


mously agreed that doubleheaders should not be scheduled after night games 
or that day and night games should not be scheduled on the same day, except 
as might prove necessary to complete major league schedules, 

The committees from the leagues advised the players that it was their intention 
to recommend the creation of a major league executive council which would serve 
somewhat as a joint board of directors for the major leagues, and that they 
proposed to recommend that the players should be represented on such executive 
council in all matters which concern the standard form of player contract or 
ts provisions and regulations, or other matters of club-player relationships, by 
two players (one to be elected annually by the players of each major league) 
and that at the midsummer meeting of such executive council all matters of 
player grievance, player relations, and contractnal matters affecting players 
should be considered with representatives of the players so elected 


Barnstorming 

lt was agreed that the committees would recommend amendment of majo 
league rule 18 to extend from 10 to 30 days the period after the close of the 
season in which players may participate in barnstorming tours or exhibitior 
csames. It was agreed also that such tours or such participation and the conduct 
of players on such tours or in such games should be subject to control by the 
commissioner's office. 

Waiver rules 

The present waiver rules were explained to the players’ committee in some 
detail, There was agreement in principle that procedures should be studied 
in an effort to eliminate the impression which exists in the minds of some play 
ers that waivers can be manipulated to permit clubs to assign to leagues of 
ower classification the contracts of major league players who otherwise might 
be retained in major league service. The players’ committees were not quite 
certain what changes they desired to recommend and agreed to give this subject 
further consideration. It was generally agreed that it might be well to limit 
the number of players upon whom waivers could be requested in any waiver 
request; the number of times waivers could be requested, 

In the event a club desired to release a player uneonditionally, it) was 
agreed that the waiver price should be $1 instead of $7,500, and that in the 
event the player was Claimed on such waiver request, the plaver should have 
the option either of accepting assignment to the claiming club or accepting his 


unconditional release together with separation pay and transportation allowance 


y Security or pension plans 
It developed at the meeting that various major league clubs and the leagues 
tmmittees, and also the representatives of the players, had given considerable 
ought to the advisability of establishing pension or security benefits and/or 
group insurance and or hospitalization insurance, ete., etc., for the benefit of 
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players, under some plan whereby the players and clubs would both contribute 
and other funds would be raised through the medium of world series, all-star, 
or interleague games. Considerable time was spent in discussing various plans 
and proposals. It was agreed in principle that some plan providing for in 
surance, hospitalization and/or security benefits was desirable—that this matter 
would be discussed at the joint meeting of the major leagues and that a commit 
tee should be appointed by the major leagues for further discussion with 
players’ committee and actuaries in an endeavor to work out some feasible and 
satisfactory plan. 

The committees representing the league agreed to advise the committees repre 
senting the players immediately following the joint meetings on August 27 of the 
action taken by the two major leagues with respect to the recommendations con 
tained herein. It was agreed that the players’ committee would contact the 
representatives of each club previous to August 27 and advise the chairman of th: 
leagues’ committees whether or not the recommendations contained herein are 
concurred in by the player representatives of the various clubs. It was agreed 
by the committees representing the leagues that a new form of player's contract, 
embodying such recommendations contained herein as may be approved by the 
major leagues, would be submitted to the players’ committee for study as soon 
as possible after the joint league meetings. 

L. S. MacPHalt, 
Chairman, 
Approved for the American League committee: 
WILLIAM HAkRIDGE, 
President, American League. 
Approved for the National League committee: 
Forp Frick, 
President, National League. 

Approved for the American League players’ committee: 

JoHN MurRpHY. 

MEL HarRper. 

Joe KUHEL. 
Approved for the National League players’ committee : 


WILLIAM HERMAN. 
FRED WALKER. 
MARTIN MARION. 
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83, 456 





(223, &S8Y) 


Oakland 


$715, 399 


469, 571 
243, S28 
(4, 000 
247, 828 
87, 538 





160, 200 


690, ISO 
565, 250 
124, 939 
41, 408 
120, 531 
41,947 


78, 584 


662, 347 
627, 388 


34, 959 
») FOO 
22, 523 


12, 436 
2, 760 


9, 676 


Hb, 713 
22, 798 


43, 915 
(91, 750) 


135, tH5 
51, 391 


84, 27 


598, 638 
678, 147 


(79, 509) 


(18, 158) 





(23, 214) 


$8, 137) 


Portland 


4, 


266, 


420, 
$36, 


OF MONOPOLY 


O83 
938 


7, 800 


HSS 
O74 


oi4 


175 
O00 


SOO 


022 


, 730 





440, 
103, 


37, 
39, 


Sacramento records for 1946 and 1947 were destroyed by 





» 
5 ¥ 
122 


5, 910 


000 


919 


047 
Guy 


POWER 


SacTa- 
mento 


$498, 114 
537, OS4 


38, 970 
19, O76 


58, 046) 
(13, 410 


(44, 6365) 


583, 3.4 
470, 325 


113, 029 
1, 270 


111, 759 
42, 869 


68, S90 


seth, 


S80, ¢ 


74, 260) 


53, 948 


21, 712 


134, 


319, 52 


115 


14, : 


129, 2 


19 


HOY. 


‘an Diego 


133 
505 


128 
750 


378 


716 


6H2 





490), 26 


113 


(OU, 


1f4, 2 


62 


101 


338, 


175, 


2, 
20, 


201 
FO4 


607 
716 


891 
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Pacific Coast League, profit and loss, by clubs, 1946-50 


San Fran- 
cisco 


$767, 380 
615, 049 


151, 731 

10, 550 
121, 181 
65, 654 


817, 682 
700, 150 
57, 482 
7, 718) 


65, 200 
38. O5N 


837, 836 
780, 383 
57 43 
(69, 105) 
126, 558 
66, 990 


14, SOS 





568, 357 
769, 945 


201, SSS) 
61, 449 


263, 037 








S443, 1 
367, 74 
85, 4 
3 42 
S14 
31, 
SO 44 
od, Ss 
420), 2 

114 
65% 
53, 7 
21, 01 
> 
$2, 4 
ADO, OF 
$21, 203 
87, 734 
80, H22 

1, MM) 

5, 60S 

th 

“i 
105, 77 
(18, 
124, 40% 
47, Om 
77, 49 
) 9 
de4, 2 

6, 28 
61 ul 
” 

38, 45+ 
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ombined profit-and-loss statement, AA clubs, 1946-50, including the Southern 


Association and the Texas Leaque’ 


88 Operating Income _.....-. 


ss operating expenses se 


Net operating income. 
st of player contracts 


Net income before taxes 
e taxes 


Net profit 


1947 
s operating income . 
operating expenses 


Net operating income 
ost of player contracts 


Net income before taxes 
e taxes 


Net profit 
1948 


ross operating income 
operating expenses 


- 


Net operating income 
Net cost of player contracts 


Net income before taxes 
me taxes 


Net profit 
149 
operating income 


»perating expenses 


Net operating income _- 
Net cost of player contracts 


Net income before taxes 
me taxes 


Net profit 
1950 


ross operating income 
SS Operating expenses 


Net operating ineome 
| cost of player contracts 


Net income before taxes 
me taxes 


Net profit 


No data submitted by Dallas (Texas League 


‘xas League), 


Texas League 


$1 640. 106 
4x5 


+ 





O83, 306 
1, 624, 205 








54. ONE 


SOL 769 
. r ‘ 239 ROR 
eeteeeese 2 3, 400 


156, 438 + 


Yiu 
seni . 1, 893, 507 


2403 


R3, 786 
122, 88] 


4 aa . é 206, 667 
834, 379 


income tax incomplete 


tai YAS 
1S), 7S 


420, 197 














83, 540, 240 
3. 026, 970 


513, 270 


194, 405 


418. SOS 


2 


as) 


1, 448, 409 


14, O46 


GS3, O53 


YSU. 340 
247, 441 


+ 546. 816 


}; Ww 16 


x? MY 


411 


132. 238 
104, 489 
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Condensed profit-and-loss statements, Southern Association, 


1 Vt 
Gross operating incor 
Gross operating expenses 
income 


contrac 


Net operating 
Net cost of play 





Net ine 
Income taxes 


Net profit 


Gro pera ) 
Gross oper } Y 


t operating income 


Net cost of plaver contracts 


Net income 


Income taxes 


before taxe 





Net profit 
OO 
(rro Oper ting Inco! 
(rross Operating expense 
Net « r ! t 
Net cost I nitric 
Net income | re Lane 


taxes 


Income 


Net profit 
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Little ash- New Or-, Mem- 
Mobile ' aus ' 
Rock | Mobile| ‘ville {leans | phis | Atlanta 
$135,095 $151,146 $194,329 S280, 288 1$302,024 $448, 620 
140, 521 148, 76 179, 264 | 223,837 | 204,240 | 337, 603 
, 426 2, 377 15, 055 Mi, 451 07, 784 111,017 
, 430), (14, 800 (11, 590 8. TOO 13, 650 (20, 050 
(4 2H, O55 $7, 751 84, 154 131, 057 
$21 1v2 ( 12, 28S 54, 100 
SS 13, 419 2l, 4 47,7. 41, S4t 76, GAT 
‘ 
2 244,019 7 A. TOT $8, 52Y 
Hus 215, S 225, 344 183, 439 348, 945 
= . ous { 
S54 75.4 0, 401 0). 348 S82. TAS 119, 584 4 
29 2 ( 701 14. 021 20, 7 13. 00) 
is3 7) yy 54 , 14 j l 2 1634, 484 
His 2 ’ 20, 212 ; 2 6, JOO 
t i i 3}, SUD 114, 550 63, SYUY U7, 284 
414 2 y 4,744 0 277, 200 aM, 71t v4, 335 
‘ 4 V2, 452 267, 608 204, 274 195, 145 313, 784 
a 21, 147 7, LA bs, OLD 174, 4 50, 552 
‘ ‘ ‘4 C18, G46 151, Ose SOS 9 150 
HST ug s7 8 70 164, 712 9, 702 
3, 449 $05 21 0 V4, 400 23 O00 
0, 238 16, 438 4, 34 84, OT! 110, 312 02 
1), GOT 202, 545 235, G04 31S, 474 240, 66 170,133 
194, S35 1M), Sle 234, O90 $32. G72 148. 559 S86. SS7 
2 O66 10, 82Y 5, 186 14, 10S 12. 10S 142, 246 
20), 040 19, 157 Why 15, 200 29, 310 6, SSI 
22, 106 29, GSH 11,13 29 SON 12, 798 ] On, 
+, 726 S, O44 0 0 15, 087 7,371 
17, 380 21, 942 11, 135 24, 30S 27, 835 78, 294 
152, 67 149, 93 222,554 | 254,374 | 271,644 524, 739 
14s, 724 162, 296 |. 235, 22 262,452 208, 447 40, 728 
Al (12, 359 12, 647 &. OTS 63, 197 185, O11 
1,917 19, 141 $9, 241 11 st) 112, 877 13, 083 
2, 034 6, 782 6, 574 10. 60S 414, 6S0 171, 978 
1,051 1, 5S6 11,078 0 11, 357 82, 262 
USS », 196 25, 406) 14, HON $23 SO. 716 














by clubs, 1946-50 
Birming- CI 
ham noo 
$177, 548 $211, 0s 
168, O41 21s 
+ ‘OT 7 
¥, 750 } 
243 
0 
, 
244, YO! 
25), ABO 
7S, 204 
30, H2Y ) 
47,575 7 
« 
$52, 309 
324, 250 
123, 119 
35, YS 
157, 037 
61, 505 
Us 2 re 
413, 200 
59, 723 
153, 486 
10, 697 
142, 789 
», 92 
SH, S64 110.4 
330,435 162, 4s 
255, 916 230) 
74, 519 67,88 
i, 500 32, 87 
111, 028 lw) 
15, HOL 
(4, 427 10) 








ju 
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Condensed profit-and-loss statements, Texas Ler 


Beau- Fort Hy 
mont Worth 






































IWER 





theses indicate negative fig 


lata submitted by Dallas. 





1946 
s operating income $153, 74¢ 65 $347, 405 614 
erating expenses 122, 604 SOT 1 OM 5, R54 
Net operating income 31, 142 1, 413 4, 404 2, 502 &, 3f 
st of player contracts 5, 450 200 K2, OM 1 TOK $3. % 
Net income before taxes 25, 692 | ; 48, 404 4, 202 4,434 
Taxe 0 . 48 
t rofit 2 a2 GSS 4s. 440 j ( on G4 
1947 
erating incon 139, 388 0 83a 04 9 152 
rating expense 128, 703 | 282. 815 19 2 i74 $US 
et perating income 10. 685 hs. 024 197.1 ‘ } a4 s4 
player contract 513 10. 93s 2 O74 a i7 i q 
neome hefore taxes 10.172 4 194, 249 2 { 04 154 
Net profit 172 48, St 199, 249 1,429 ) 4 
1948 
perating income 166, 215 21 SO), OM 274. 148 9 SHY yX 
perating expenses 152. 518 OS 27,0 246, 641 202, 211 is, 2 
Net operating income 13, 607 86,413 253, SS] O77. Fil - ® S 
t of player contracts , 404 &, 729 16, Sf wR ) ” 
income before taxes 17, 161 77,684 237,018 6, 669 3 042 23. St 
me taxes — aw (’) 29, 520 0, OOT + 4, $02 ) 
Net profit ‘ : : 17, 161 48.164 146,951 11, £09 8,934) 23, st 
1949 
perating Income 167, 408 24 474,574 10,394 200, 202 00 030 
perating expense 168, S83 640 203, OS nm 4 WW) H14 . 
Net operating income a )' (40,616) 180 16.47 RO. SRR Rt 
{ player contracts 14,050 | (57,481) 67.4 4, 142 77,4 7 
Net income before taxes (15,525) 16,865 80. 6] 2. RS & D1 
taxes ( 4, 779 32 
Net profit 15, 42 13, O86 69, 849 17, 29] 2 ARS & 2] 
10x) 
perating income 149 O68. 000 294 A 2H? 2 1kQ RA 
S operating expenses 7 400, SY] 247,647 | 2452 5 2 50 
Net operating income 26, 268 14,891) 161,393 141 S07 O78 
t cost of player contracts & 100 0,338) (1,219) 64 2 87 »] 
Net income before taxes 4. 308 $5,447 162.612 195 2) 477 24.14 
me taxes 16, 301 64,819 rf 2 (Se 
Net pr fit 34. 368 20. 14¢ O7. 79, GRR 20, 391 24 { 
No data submitted 
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Vargin of profit on gross operating income. major league clubs, 1920-51 
Gross 
, national Gross operat- . Mar 
Year | product (in ine inedin Net income os 
billion 

Pe 

$93. 18 $9, 600, 000 $2. 271. 000 

69,79 +, 100, 000 2. 024, 000 

74.60 9, 300, 000 1, 885, 000 

RH. 11 9, 200, 000 1, 451, 000 

10, 200, 000 1, 946, 000 

10, 300, 000 2, 1038, 000 

10, 900, 000 2, 368, 000 

11, 000, 000 1, 814, 000. 

10, 500, 000 1, 053, 000 

11, 800, 000 1, 336, 000 

12, 000, 000 1, 965, 000 

9, 600, 000 217, 000 

§, 000, 000 (1, 201, 000 

6, 900, 000 (1, 651, 000) 

7, 800, 000 (290, 000) 

&, 500, COO 566, O00 

9, 700, 000 731, 000 

11, 000, 000 546, 000 

11, 500, 000 606, 000 

12, 100, 000 R30, 000 

13, 300, 000 649, 000 

13, 300, 000 474, 000 

12, 200, 000 350, 000 

10, 900, 000 (240, 000) 

12, 600, 000 978, 000 

15, 200, 000 1, 212, 000 S 

27, 500, 000 4, 887, 000 

30, 000, 000 4, 866, 000 

33, 600, 000 3, 237, 000 

33, 200, 000 3, 252, 000 

32, 000, 000 689, 000 








EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

Gross operating income—Compiled from financial material submitted by the major league club 
1929, 1933, 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950. Estimated from paid attendance figures, average admission p 
and extrapolation of trends for other years, 1920-50. Concept includes net concession income, paid ad 
sions after deducting Federal excise taxes and the leagues’ shares. It excludes income from sale of | 
contracts and income from farm club subsidiaries. 

Net income—Net consolidated income after taxes for all 16 major league clubs combined, as ret 
by those clubs. Boston American League, 1920-22, not available 





Profit margin on corporate sales, motion pictures, other recreational industri 
and major league clubs, 1929-50 
[In millions of dollars] 


| 
| 





Motion pictures H Other recreations Major leagues 
Sales Profit Margin Sales Profit Margin Sales | Profit | Mar 
| 
Percent Percent | Per 
1929 749 52 6.9 255 —| 0.4 11.8 1.3 
1930 824 43 5.2 | 221 —Y —4.0 } 12.0 2.0 
1931 S36 —2 —,2 182 — 2 —11.0 9.6 a 
1932 6ll —85 —13.9 135 30 —22.2 8.0 —1.2 
1933. 546 —45 —7.9 12) —24 —20.0 6.9 —1.7 
1934 642 —1 —2 145 —11 —7.4 7.8 —.3 
1935 654 v 1.4 li4 -6 —3.7 8.5 6 
1936 797 20 2. § 189 2 —1.1 9.7 .7 
1937 765 24 ae | 218 2 9 11.0 5 
183s ANT 29 3.3 196 —1 —.5 11.5 6 
1939 RAS 30 4 212 2 —_ 12.1 s 
1940 Oty a) 4.0 232 j 17 13.3 o 
141 1, 004 5b 5.3 267 7 2.6 13.3 5 
1942 1, 149 77 6.7 tit 6 2.3 12.2 ‘ 
1943 1, 327 103 7.8 204 il 41.2 10.9 —.2 
1944 1, 483 102 6.9 308 ! 3.6 12. 6 1.0 
1945 1, 574 10) H.4 S78 2h o.¥ l 4 1.2 
1046 1, 823 1S7 10.3 74 4 0.4 27. 5 4.9 
1047 1, 042 140 rae HOG 35 8 30.0 +9 
1048 1,914 AS 4.3 643 50 1.7 33.6 32 
1944 1, 8S3 ug 5.3 666 33 5.0 dd. 2 1.3 
1950 1, 732 SS 5.1 667 20 4.4 32.0 7 


Sources: Motion pictures and other recreation industries, Department of Commerce, Survey of ¢ 
Business, 1951 National Income Supplement. Major leagues sales: subcommittee compilation 
material submitted by the major leagues, 1929, 1933, 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1950, and extrapolations for i 
Mediate years based on paid attendance; major league profits, as reported by the 16 major league clut 
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trerage won and lost percentage, 


Year 


Baltimore 


2? Milwaukee. 


NOTE 
July 1, 


Aug, |, 
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Boston 


0. 566 
58 
H26 
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{82 
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Chicago 
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INTER-CLUB COMMUNICATION 


lo: Walter F. O'Malley. 


From: E. J. Bavasi. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., December 


1639 


13, 1951 


Deak Mr. O'MALLEY: For your information we transferred 14 players to the 


Montreal Club at the end of the season. 


Eight of these boys came from a league 


of lower Classification of which six were selected under a working agreement. 


Two players were secured from Hollywood under the terms of the working ag 


ment which is filed in the commissioner's office. 
The players were moved from St. Panl to Montreal only after waivers were 


secured in the American Association 


ree 


Seven of the major-league clubs who oper 


ate clubs in the American Association did not care enough about these boys to 
iim them for the $4,000 waiver price. 


Very truly yours, 


Atwell, Maurice D., J 
Pfister, George | 
Thompson, Lemoine C 
Alexander, Robert S 
‘oleman, Hampton § 
x, Glen 

lughes, James R 

1 Sorda, Thomas C 
lallette, Malcolm 
MeCahan, William G 
tankhead, Daniel R 
bbro, Arthur G 
Vade, Benjamin § 
Mills, Gilbert W.. Jr 
e, William C 

‘ (il th n k Ta 
Vhite, Frank E., Jr 


Fiala, Walter A 
Haas, Berthold J 


t k, Donald A 
Fr George W 
I er, Gordon W 
M Walter J 


, George E 


1951, under 


St. Paul 


Montreal 


Vontreal Club 


contract 


} j 
do i 
do 1 
do } 
1 

Elmir 

Hollywor d 

Mobik 

Fort Wort! 

St. Paul 1 

Montreal lo 
lo | 
do 1 

St. Par 1 
iy d 

Mobil 10 

Elmira lo 

Montreal First b 

Purchased from St lo 


Louis (American 


Montreal 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Pueblo 

Fort Worth 

Mobil 

Montreal 
do 


A nO sad sat 


A A 


al AY A 


os 


Aa 


AA wt wt 


MOA oO ot A ot ot 


BAVASI 
) f 
ay 2 
Ay s 
Oct 
Oct ll 
I) 
I 
| 
‘> 
1) 
J 
™~ ee) 
1) 
‘> 
) 
ti) 
0 
I) 
I 
J 
On $ 
‘> 4 
Au 2Y, 
Mar. 24 
Sent ‘ 
1) 
S + #4 
1) 
lh 
sent ‘ 
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Seating capacities, price ranges for major league clubs 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 














j 
as Cleve- , New Phila- | St | Wa 
; de : a 
| Boston |Chicago land Detroit York | delphia| Louis | ingt 
$3 $2 % 
Box seats 1$2.40 $2.00 $2. 50 { 8 oz } $2.75 | $2.25 { oe 
» bee iv 2 00 “4. a 
Reserved grandstand : 1.80 1 50 1, 65 1.75 { 1 } 2.00 1, 85 1 ’ 
ae i 4 
General admission _- da 1. 20 1, 25 1. 25 1.20 1.25 1. 30 1.35 ] 
Bleachers. . 60 . 60 . 60 . 60 60 75 75 
in elaine Site asians salt. Set md, seme ee 1.00 
NUMBER OF SEATS WHEN Capacity CROWD IS EXPECTED 
Total seating capacity... 34,831 | 48,556 | 73,511 54,151 | 67,168 | 33,222 | 30,808 | 29,02 
I a sh a 13,137 | 13,156 | 12,000 | 6,503 | 17, 836 7, 728 3, 207 
Reserved grandstand 22, 982 3,400 | 43,000 | 26,917 | 19,182 | 3,283 | 20,308 4, 752 
General admission.-. 30,000 | 11,311 8,731 | 16,407 | 18, 961 2, 203 1, O68 
Bleachers 8, 712 2, 000 7.500 . 12,000 | 13, 738 3, 300 2, 400 & (OO 
2, 600 


Pavilion 


! Roof boxes (410 in number, included in box seat total), $3.60. 


Note.—Figures in this compilation were provided by the clubs. Discrepancies between the usual list 
seating capacities and totals shown in this chart are due to the variable capacity of bleachers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 





. | Brook- |, iCinein-| New Phila- | Pitts- St 
Boston | lyn Chicago nati York delphia, burgh Louis 
’ - oe (233.00) en |f $2.25 1) & sy =e gg on 2 
Box seats........ —_ >2. 40 l 2m J $2. 0 13200 { $3. 00 $2.7 $2.75 $2 
a5 on 
Reserved grandstand -- 1. 80 1. 75 { 5 L on } 2. 00 2.00 | *2.20 1.8 
General admission... _---...-.-- 1. 20 1. 25 1. 25 1. 25 1. 25 1.30 14 
| 7a icak . 60 . 60 60 . 65 75 75 1. 00 
i es ‘cincibiedoataeliiiias 1.00 , ’ 
NUMBER OF SEATS WHEN Capacity Crowp Is ExpecteD 
Total seating capacity 37, 746 | 31,902 | 38,710 | 29,939 | 55, 131 33, 222 | 33, 730 30), SON 
Box seats_. -- ~ 12,850 | 5,562 | 14,163 8,999 | 3.814 7,728 5, 369 2, t4 
Reserved grandstand bécie. 15,469 | 14,326 | 8, 757 | 12,617 3, 233 | 10,305 20, G54 
General admission os 9, 597 | 19, 297 7,183 | 35,000 18,961 | 15,056 2, 203 
Bleachers___. 1, 573 2, 417 5, 250 5,000 | 3,700 3, 300 3, 000 2, 40 
Pavilion... 17, 854 ; ; 2, Hun 


! Skyview boxes (501 in number, included in box seat total), $3.60 

? Seats in loges are $3 and $2. 

3 No grandstand seats reserved for weekday afternoon games. excluding holidays, and box seats then ar 
$2.25 and $1.75. 

* Regular $1.40 price prevails for right-field stand extension (except for first 4 rows at $2.20) whea that 
tion is reserved for big days 


Source: The Sporting News, Apr. 16, 1952, p. 27 
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The following tables were submitted too late to be included in the 


lexas League material: 


Texas League paid attendance, 1922-51 


Year Beaumont 


109, 893 
1170, 536 
49 ; 116, 264 

s 151, 932 
114, 883 
146, 735 

71, 275 
; 25, 51 
4 49, 494 

) ‘ 52, 341 

ts) 102, 711 
68,118 

72,715 

74, ¥O9 

58, 150 

32, 637 
120, OS2 

84,070 
/ 58,134 
Ps] 78, 432 
128 41, 551 

7 57, 36 

97, 961 
v2 51, 506 
"24 64,770 
44, 304 
48, 753 


Year 


as 263, 959 
47 152, 605 
Hat 295, 103 
42 66, 792 
4 $4, 010 
YoU) 97, 575 
oo 116, 416 
A55 136, 249 
437 141, 341 
130 97, 743 

. 109, 665 

34 125, 259 

7&, 363 

2 31, 761 

Aon 55, 202 


Reeord for league or city indicated 


I 


SI 


Yallas 


85, 489 
199, OSS 
173, 433 
215, 004 
SH 746 


76, O73 
117, 854 
222, 331 
195, 916 
1YS, 834 





Fort 


Worth 


160, 276 
233, 780 
265, GR2 
334, 288 
337, 738 
273, 659 
87, 86Y 
52, O55 
43, 1 
444 


4.31 





127, 427 
204, 3865 
169, 534 
1M, 315 
ltd, 445 
145, 382 
Tulsa 
147, 907 
184, 677 
221, 176 
223, SY 
195, 218 
152, 493 
59, 176 
73,840 
74, 393 
SI. 2up 
112, S8Y 
104, GSY 
SO, 778 
74, 069 
65, 738 
,. 509 


Waco 


$4 
74 


94,7 


103, 
131 
ro) 


“4 


“4 
a4 


ww) 
4 
W5 
228 
380 
105 
620 
236 
219 


43 


Oklahoma 


City 


tds 
> Wwiy 
2,041 


1, O48 


Is] 
Wi 


7H3 
SOD 
is 
a6 
uM) 
545 


, O10 
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All-star games 





Year City Attendance | Year City Attend 
1936 Dallas 9, 050 1947 Houston | 
1937 Houston 7, 705 1948 Fort Worth 12 
1938 Oklahoma City 7 


Alo 1949 Fort Worth s 


1939 | San Antonio &, GUS 1950 = Fort Worth 
1940) Fort Worth 5, 030 1951 Houston 
1941 Beaumont 4, 580 


Shaughnessy play-off attendance 


Year Series Attendance xi 














1933 | Dallas-Galveston = 5 24, 062 
Houston-San Antonio 7 12. 398 
Galveston-San Antonio 6 35,980 (14 7 
1934 | Beaumont-San Antonio 1 28, 342 
Dallis-Galveston F 11.840 
San Antonio-Galveston ‘ ti 39,151 (15 x 
1935 Galveston-Beaumont 5 22 
luls Oklahoma City 1 23, 23 
Oklahoma City-Beaumont ; f 7, O14 (14 < 
1936 lulsa-Houston 4 7 
Oklahoma City- Dallas 4 25 
Dallas-Tulsa 7 {: (15 8 
1937 Oklahoma City-San Antonio 5 3, 562 
Fort Worth-Tulsa : 5 31, 841 
Oklahoma City-Fort Worth 6 41,765 (16 If 
1938 Beaumont-Tulsa . } 12, 169 
San Antonio-Oklahoma City 3) 15, 826 
Beaumont-San Antonio (s 55, O89 (14 s 
19389 | Houston-Fort Worth 5 27, 388 
Dallas-San Antonio 5 35, 810 
Dallas-Fort Worth 5 44,486 (15 ] 
1940 Beaumont-San Antonio i 12, 229 
Houston-Oklahoma City 4 19, 289 
Houston- Beaumont 5 23,112 (13 54, ¢ 
1941 Houston- Dallas t 20, 382 
Shreveport-Tulsa ; 18, 795 
Dallas- Tulsa i 7, R341 
1942 Beaumont-Sar ntonio f 19, 047 
Shreveport-Fort Worth 7 35, 300 
Shreveport-Beaumont 7 36,8235 (20 
1946 Fort Worth-Tulsa 4 24, 261 
Dallas-San Antonio f 85, SAT 
Fort Worth-Dallas f 52,600 (14 
1047 Houston-Tulsa } 28, 819 
Fort Worth-Dallas 7 78, 435 
Houston- Dalla f 65,614 (17 
1948 | Shreveport-Fort Worth 6 465, 539 
Houston-Tulsa 7 42, 853 
Tulsa-Fort Worth 7 49,726 (20 
1949 Fort Worth-Shreveport " 25, 137 
Tulsa-Oklahoma City f 37, 573 
Fort Worth-Tulsa $2,490 (1S 
1950 | Beaumont-San Antonio f 24,778 
Fort Worth-Tulsa 4 24, IS5 
Tulsa-San Antonio 6 3.531 (12 
1951 Fort Worth-Beat ‘ l 1 O48 
Dallas-San Antonio 7 37, H48 
Houston- Beaumont 6 4, 507 
Houston-San Antonio { 20,773 (18 ) 


! Record for first series 
? Record for finals 

3 Record for play-off 

4‘ To decide fourth place 


Figures in parentheses show number of games played 
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Dizie series paid attendance 





southern Bet! i s t 
Year Association league Y ! \ 
attendance ittendance t t 
21,791 4 H, Sit IY iZs ‘ 
”? 52s 21. 155 13. 68 rae ; 
%}, 220 20,31 v1 ry 1 ' ; 
1. 68S 23 HOF hit Ys ; 
2, OS7 4, ‘ 1, Zt 1434 y. ~G 2 ‘ it 4s 
5 731 & 199 7.9 OW S . 
43.803 14 32 t 2 1041 s UD . 
Alou ] ya) 2 OST 14 ‘ ry 
. ie 7. 2 9 I 
a 2 9g? 14 s 
21, 4 l Is ‘ “ vas 2 
40, 838 40, IN7 S102 HO / i 
‘ 13. US4 " s j yy iv . 
15, 442 2, UST a 











